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TURNING  THE  NEW  LEAVES 


Whatever  may  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  magazine  editors,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted tbat  they  confuse  the  calendar. 
They  keep  a  private  Christmas  in  mid- 
smnmer,  and  Easter  by  the  first  snow- 
fall. If  the  AHUxnUv^s  editor  wishes  to 
say  Happy  New  Year  to  the  patrons  of 
the  magazine,  he  is  forced  to  write  in 
November  the  words  which  he  would 
prefer  to  speak,  two  months  later,  at 
acmie  real  banquet  of  the  AdanJtic*8  read- 
ers. A  year  ago,  the  Toastmaster  re- 
memben,  he  was  writing  his  New  Year's 
greeting  in  a  sunny  window-seat  in  Flor- 
ence. Two  cabmen,  lazily  exchanging 
Tuscan  epithets  on  the  square  beneath 
the  window,  distracted  his  attention  as 
he  meditated  upon  the  AUomtic^B  coming 
semi-centennial  and  composed  with  due 
piety  a  few  paragraphs  about  Turmng 
the  Old  Leaves.  And  he  said  to  himself, 
**Tbis  is  poor  writing,  but  that  may  be 
the  cabmen's  fault  At  worst,  it  gives  a 
good  title  for  another  January  greeting, 
after  the  anniversary  is  over.  That  shall 
be  called  Turning  the  New  Leaves." 

And  so,  in  fulfillment  of  this  year-old 
editorial  engagement.  Turning  Uie  New 
Leaves  it  shall  be.   After  all  the  kindly 
wishes  which  the  AUantufs  semi-centen- 
nial has  brought,  and  with  the  abundant 
space   which  the  anniversaiy  number 
devoted  to  the  founders,  no  one  will  be 
likely  to  think  that  the  magazine  is  un- 
mindfal  of  its  past,  or  ungrateful  for  the 
rales  to  its  ancient  achievements.  We 
ve  been  having  a  sort  of  family  re- 
ion,  when  the  talk  has  turned  natu- 
ly  upon  old  scenes,  half-forgotten  in- 
mts,  and  vanished  personages;  things 
r  to  the  family  circle,  although  else- 
re  aninteUigible.   But  the  reunion  is 
.101 -NO.  1 


over  now.  The  old  leaves  have  all  been 
turned,  gently,  humorously,  or  with  re- 
giet.  The  Atlantic  for  1908  is  waiting 
to  be  read,  and  it  will  be  read  because 
its  subscribers  enjoy  what  it  contains 
to-day,  and  not  because  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  was  a  contributor  to  the  first 
number. 

Men  and  women  who  are  alive  and 
writing  —  not  dead  and  famous  —  make 
the  ^t2an^  what  it  is.  They  write  as  well 
as  their  fathers  did.  Excluding  the  first 
half-dozen  names  of  the  older  generation, 
as  representing  heights  of  poetry  and 
imaginative  prose  unreached  to-day,  the 
children  write  even  better  than  their 
fathers,  and  they  have  a  greater  variety 
of  interesting  things  to  say.  No  one  can 
have  read  the  four  articles  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  comparing  1857  and  1907 
as  regards  the  state  of  politics,  literature, 
art,  and  science,  without  becoming  fresh- 
ly aware  that  we  are  living  in  a  world 
of  new  conditions.  Some  things  dear  to 
Atlantic  readers  of  the  old  sort  have  dis- 
appeared forever,  but  the  life  of  America 
—  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  magazine 
to  reflect  and  to  interpret  —  was  never 
so  various,  vigorous,  and  right-minded 
as  it  is  this  very  morning.  No  one  need 
dwell  among  the  tombs. 

A  magazine  cannot  endeavor  to  offer 
the  hospitality  of  its  pages  to  writers 
representing  these  new  varieties  of  train- 
ing, conviction,  and  experience,  without 
wounding  some  sensibilities.  The  Toast- 
master  gives  the  floor  to  many  kinds  of 
speakers.  Sometimes,  in  truth,  he  gets 
anxious  during  their  remarks  and  looks 
at  his  watch.  Occasionally  the  audience, 
in  turn,  looks  anxious,  and  possibly  some 
one  gets  up  and  goes  out  This  has  hap- 
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pened  during  1907,  as  it  will  doubtless 
continue  to  happen,  but  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  two  new  subscribers  for 
every  old  one  lost  does  not  lessen  the 
Toastmaster's  regret  that  tolerance  for 
the  other  parish  is  still  a  plant  of  imper- 
fect flowering. 

For  the  Atlantic  is  not  a  club  made  up 
of  an  esoteric  circle  of  people  who  use  ite 
pages  for  the  exchange  of  congenial  ideas. 
The  Toastmaster  once  tried  to  picture  it 
as  a  pension,  where  there  were  violets 
bj  each  plate,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  a 
private  dinner  party,  but  where  both 
Caterer  and  boarders  were  in  reality  quite 
aware  that  there  were  other  pensions 
near  by,  clamorous  for  patronage.  In 
his  gloomier  moments,  the  Toastmaster's 
task  appears  to  him  as  being  not  so  much 
that  d  the  Caterer  and  Announcer  of  a 
feast,  as  that  of  an  Umpire,  calling  balls 
and  strikes  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
neither  the  players,  the  spectators,  nor 
himself.  But  the  real  umpire  has  printed 
rules  for  his  guidance,  and  police  protec- 
tion after  the  game.  The  editor  has 
neither.  He  is  rather,  let  us  say,  a  Picture 
Dealer,  with  certain  private  standards  of 
taste  in  the  back  of  his  head,  perhaps, 
but  ofaJiged  to  buy  only  such  canvases 
as  his  capital  will  warrant,  and  to  hang 
them  in  such  a  fashion  as  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  attract  purchasers, 
—  all  other  canvases  being  "unavail- 
able" for  him.  Yet  one  must  remember 
that  some  of  these  harassed  dealers  — 
the  joke  of  artists,  and  compelled  to  buy 
only  what  they  could  sell  again  —  have 


nevertheless  managed  to  form  and  to 
maintain  a  sound  artistic  taste  in  a  whole 
community. 

After  all,  the  plain  ''$4.00  a  year" 
printed  upon  the  Atlantic*s  cover  is  as 
good  an  image  and  symbol  of  editorial 
policy  as  could  be  wished.  Subscribing 
to  a  magazine,  like  buying  a  picture,  is  a 
business  transaction.  Sentiment  may 
have  a  share  in  it,  but  at  bottom  it  is  a 
question  of  getting  and  giving  the  worth 
of  the  money.  Four  dollars  is  a  good 
round  sum,  —  if  one  has  to  go  out  and 
earn  it,  as  most  of  the  Atlantie's  sub- 
scribers do.  The  notion  that  th^  belong 
to  the  leisure  class  b  an  amusing  fiction, 
which  dies  hard.  The  great  majority  of 
them  —  and  all  of  the  Cheerful  Readers, 
apparently  —  have  to  work  for  their  four 
dollars,  and  they  expect,  month  by 
month,  a  fair  return  upon  their  invest^ 
ment  If  they  do  not  receive  it,  they  will 
surely  begin  to  speculate  with  some  of 
the  Atlantic's  youthful  and  comely  rivals, 
in  spite  of  their  respect  for  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versaries and  for  Uie  reputation  of  dis- 
tinguished dead  contributors.  And  the 
Atlantic^  preferring  these  clear-headed 
subscribers  to  any  others,  means  to  give 
them  their  money's  worth.  The  Toasts 
master  may  be  prejudiced,  —  even  um- 
pires and  picture  dealers  have  been 
known  to  be,  —  but  he  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  writers  engaged  for 
1908  are  good  enough  company  for  the 
best  authors  and  readers  who  ever  sat 
around  the  Atlantic's  table.  Turn  the 
new  leaves,  and  see. 

B.P. 
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A  SECOND  MOTOR-FLIGHT   THROUGH  FRANCE 

I 

BY  EDITH  WHARTON 


PABIS  TO  POmERS 

Spring  again,  and  the  long  white  road 
umolluig  itself  southward  from  Paris. 
How  oould  one  resist  the  call  ? 

We  answered  it  on  the  blandest  of  late 
March  momings,  all  April  in  the  air,  and 
the  Seine  frioging  itself  with  a  mist  of 
ydlowish  willows  as  we  rose  over  it, 
<4imhing  the  hill  to  Ville  d'Avraj.  Spring 
oomes  soberly,  inaudiblj  as  it  were,  in 
these  temperate  European  lands,  where 
the  grass  holds  its  green  all  winter,  and 
the  foliage  of  ivy,  laurel,  holly,  and  count- 
less other  evergreen  shrubs,  links  the  life- 
less to  the  living  months.  But  the  mere 
act  of  dimbiog  that  southern  road  above 
the  Seine  meadows  seemed  as  definite  as 
the  turning  of  a  leaf — the  passing  from  a 
black-and-white  page  to  one  illuminated. 
And  eveiy  day  now  would  turn  a  brighter 
page  for  us. 

Goethe  has  a  charming  verse,  descrip- 
tive, it  is  supposed,  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Christiane  Vulpius:  "Aimlessly  I 
strayed  through  the  wood,  having  it  in 
ntjf  mmd  to  9eek  wMving" 

Sodi,  precisely,  was  our  state  of  mind 
on  that  first  day's  run.  We  were  simply 
pushing  south  toward  the  Berry,  through 
a  more  or  less  familiar  country,  and  the 
real  journey  was  to  begin  for  us  on  the 
morrow,  with  the  run  from  CUlteauroux 
to  Poitiers.  But  we  reckoned  without  our 
France!  It  is  easy  enough,  g^dng  down 
the  long  page  of  the  Qvide  CanHnerUal, 
to  slip  by  such  names  as  Versailles,  Ram- 
bouillet,  Chartres  and  Valen9ay,  in  one's 
dash  for  the  objective  point;  but  there  is 
no  slipping  by  them  in  the  motor,  they 


lurk  in  one's  path,  throwing  out  great 
loops  of  persuasion,  arresting  one's  flight, 
complicating  one's  impressions,  oppress- 
ing, bewildering  one  with  the  renewed, 
hiJf-f orgotten  sense  of  the  hoarded  rich- 
ness of  France. 

VersaiQes  first,  unfolding  the  pillared 
expanse  of  its  north  f  a9ade  to  vast  empty 
perspectives  of  radiating  avenues;  then 
Rambomllet,  low  in  a  damp  little  park, 
with  statues  along  green  canals,  and  a 
look,  this  moist  March  weather,  of  beiog 
somewhat  below  sea-level;  then  Mainte- 
non,  its  rich  red-purple  walls  and  delicate 
stone  ornament  reflected  in  the  moat 
dividing  it  from  the  viQage  street.  Both 
Rambomllet  and  Maintenon  are  char- 
acteristically French  in  their  way  of  keep- 
ing company  with  their  villages.  Ram- 
bomllet, indeed,  is  slightly  screened  by 
a  tall  gate,  a  wall  and  trees;  but  Mainte- 
non's  warm  red  turrets  look  across  the 
moat,  straight  into  the  windows  of  the 
opposite  houses,  with  the  simple  famil- 
iarity of  a  time  when  class  distinctions 
were  too  fixed  to  need  emphasizing. 

Our  third  ch&teau,  Valen9ay  —  which, 
for  comparison's  sake,  one  may  couple 
with  the  others,  though  it  lies  far  south 
of  Blois  —  Valen9ay  bears  itself  with 
greater  aloofness,  bidding  the  town  **  keep 
its  distance"  down  the  hill  on  which  the 
great  house  lifts  its  heavy  angle-towers 
and  flattened  domes.  A  huge  cliff-like 
wall,  enclosing  the  whole  southern  flank 
of  the  hill,  supports  the  terraced  gardens 
before  the  cMteau,  which  to  the  north 
is  divided  from  the  road  by  a  vast  cour 
d*honneur  with  a  monimiental  grille  and 
gateway.  The  impression  is  grander  yet 
less  noble. 

But  France  is  never  long  content  to 
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repeat  her  effects;  and  between  Mainte- 
non  and  Valen9a7  she  puts  Chartres  and 
Blois.  Ah,  these  grej  old  cathedral  towns 
with  their  narrow  dean  streets  widening 
to  a  central  'place  —  at  Chartres  a  beau- 
tiful oval»  like  the  market-place  in  an 
eighteenth-century  print  —  with  their 
clipped  lime-walks,  high  garden-walls, 
Balzadan  gables  looking  out  on  sunless 
lanes  under  the  flanks  of  the  granite 
giant!  Save  in  the  church  itself,  how  fru- 
gally all  the  effects  are  produced  —  with 
how  sober  a  use  of  greys  and  blacks,  and 
pale  high  lights,  as  in  some  Van  der  Meer 
interior;  yet  how  intense  a  suggestion  of 
thrifty  compact  traditional  life  one  gets 
from  the  low  house-fronts,  the  barred 
gates,  the  glimpses  of  clean  bare  courts, 
the  calm  yet  quick  faces  in  the  doorways ! 
From  these  faces  again  one  gets  the  same 
impression  of  remarkable  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  discreetest  means.  The 
IVench  physiognomy  if  not  vividly  beau- 
tiful is  vividly  intelligent;  but  the  long 
practice  of  manners  has  so  veUed  its 
keenness  with  refinement  as  to  produce 
a  blending  of  vivacity  and  good  temper 
nowhere  else  to  be  matched.  And  in  look- 
ing at  it  one  feels  once  more,  as  one  so 
often  feels  in  trying  to  estimate  French 
architecture  or  the  French  landscape, 
how  much  of  her  total  effect  France 
achieves  by  elimination.  If  marked  beauty 
be  absent  from  the  French  face,  how 
much  more  is  marked  duUness,  marked 
brutality,  the  lumpishness  of  the  dumsily- 
made  and  the  unfinished!  As  a  mere 
piece  of  workmanship,  of  finish,  the 
French  provindal  face  —  the  peasant's 
face,  even —  often  h^  the  same  kind  of 
interest  as  a  work  of  axt. 

One  gets,  after  repeated  visits  to  the 
"show*'  towns  of  France,  to  fed  these 
minor  characteristics,  the  inddental  gra- 
ces of  the  foreground,  almost  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  the  great  offidal  spectade  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture ;  so  that  while 
the  first  image  of  Bourges  or  Chartres  is 
that  of  a  cathedral  surrounded  by  a 
blur,  later  memories  of  the  same  places 
present  a  vividly  individual  town,  with 


doorways,  street-comers,  faces  intensdy 
remembered,  and  in  the  centre  a  great 
doudy  Gothic  splendour. 

At  Chartres  the  doudy  splendour  is 
shot  through  with  such  effulgence  of  colour 
that  its  vision,  evoked  by  memory,  seems 
to  beat  with  a  fiery  life  of  its  own,  as 
though  red  blood  ran  in  its  stone  veins. 
It  is  this  suffusion  of  heat  and  radiance 
that  chiefly,  to  the  untechnical,  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  great  Gothic  in- 
teriors. In  all  the  rest,  colour,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  burns  in  scattered  unquiet  patches, 
between  wastes  of  shadowy  grey  stone 
and  the  wan  pallor  of  later  painted  glass; 
but  at  Chartres  those  quivering  waves  of 
unearthly  red  and  blue  flow  into  and  re- 
peat each  other  in  rivers  of  light,  from 
their  source  in  the  great  western  rose, 
down  the  length  of  the  vast  aisles  and 
derestory,  till  they  are  gathered  up  at 
last  into  the  mystical  heart  of  the  apse. 

A  short  afternoon's  run  carried  us 
through  dullish  country  from  Chartres  to 
Blois,  which  we  reached  at  the  fortunate 
hour  when  sunset  burnishes  the  great 
curves  of  the  Loire  and  lays  a  plum- 
coloured  bloom  on  the  slate  roofs  over- 
lapping, scale-like,  the  slope  below  the 
castle.  There  are  few  finer  roof^mewa 
than  this  from  the  wall  at  Blois:  the  blue 
sweep  of  gables  and  ridge-lines  billowing 
up  here  and  there  into  a  church  tower 
with  its  docheton  mailed  in  slate,  or 
breaking  to  let  through  the  glimpse  of  a 
carved  f  a9ade,  or  the  blossoming  depths 
of  a  hanging  garden;  but  perhaps  only 
the  eye  subdued  to  tin  house-tops  and 
iron  chimney-pots  can  feel  the  f uU  poetry 
of  old  roofs. 

Coming  back  to  the  Berry  six  weeks 
earlier  than  on  our  last  year's  visit,  we 
saw  how  much  its  wide  landscape  needs 
the  relief  and  moddling  given  by  the 
varied  foliage  of  May.  Between  bare 
woods  and  scarcely-budded  hedges  the 
great  meadows  looked  bleak  and  mono- 
tonous; and  only  the  village  gardens  hung 
out  a  visible  promise  of  spring.  But  in 
the  sheltered  endosure  at  Nohant,  spring 
seemed  much  nearer;  at  hand  already  in 
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chimps  of  snow-drops  and  violets  loosen- 
ing the  8oil»  in  young  red  leaves  on  the 
rase^tandaids,  and  the  twitter  of  birds 
in  the  heavy  black-fruited  ivy  of  the 
grave-jard  wall.  A  gate  leads  from  the 
garden  into  the  corner  of  the  grave-yard 
where  George  Sand  and  her  children  lie 
under  an  ancient  yew;  Feudal  even  in 
burial,  they  are  walled  off  from  the  vil- 
lage dead,  and  the  tombstone  of  Maurice 
Sand,  as  well  as  the  monstrous  stone  chest 
oyer  his  mother's  grave,  bears  the  name 
of  Dndevant  and  asserts  a  daim  to  the 
barony.  Strange  inconsequence  of  hu- 
man desires,  that  the  woman  who  had 
made  her  pseudonym  illustrious  enough 
to  have  it  assumed  by  her  whole  family  • 
should  ding  in  death  to  the  obscure  name 
of  a  repudiated  husband;  more  inconse- 
quent still  that  the  descendant  of  kings, 
and  the  priestess  of  democracy  and 
Fourierism,  should  insist  on  a  right  to  the 
petty  title  which  was  never  hers,  since 
it  was  never  Dudevant's  to  give !  On  the 
whde,  the  grave-stones  at  Nohant  are 
dinDusiomng;  except  indeed  that  of  the 
wretdied  Solange,  with  its  three  tragic 
words:  Mhre  de  Jeanne, 

But  the  real  meaning  of  the  place  must 
be  sought  dose  by,  behind  the  row  of 
taB  windows  opening  on  the  tangled, 
mossy  garden.  They  lead,  these  windows, 
straight  into  the  life  of  George  Sand :  into 
the  iHg  cool  dining-room,  with  its  flagged 
floor  and  simple  white-panelled  walls, 
and  the  salon  adjoining;  the  saJUrn^  alas, 
so  radically  remodelled  in  the  unhappy 
mid-century  period  of  wall-papers,  stuffed 
furniture  and  centre  table,  that  one  seeks 
in  vain  icit  a  trace  of  the  original  chate- 
laine of  Nohant  —  that  high-spirited, 
bij^heded  old  Madame  Dupin  who  still 
baunts  the  pandled  dining-room  and  the 
box-edged  garden.  Yet  the  salon  haa 
its  special  atmy  to  tdl,  for  in  George 
Sand's  culminating  time  just  such  a 
long  table  with  fringed  cover  and  endrc- 
fing  ann-chairs  formed  the  centre  of 
French  indoor  life.  About  thisdongated 
board  sat  the  great  woman's  illustrious 
visitars,  prolonging,  as  at  a  mental  iaible 


d'Mte,  that  interminable  dinner-talk 
which  still  strikes  the  hurried  Anglo- 
$axon  as  the  typical  expression  of  fbrench 
sociability;  and  here  the  different  arts  of 
the  household  were  practised — the  paint- 
ing, carving,  and  fine  needle-work  which 
a  stronger-eyed  generation  managed  to 
carry  on  by  the  light  of  a  single  lamp. 
Here,  one  likes  especially  to  fancy,  Mau- 
rice Sand  exercised  his  chisd  on  the  fa- 
mous marionettes  for  the  litde  theatre, 
while  his  mother,  fitting  their  costumes 
with  skilful  fingers,  listened,  silent  comme 
une  bite,  to  the  dissertations  of  Grautier, 
Flaubert  or  Dumas.  The  earlier  life  of 
the  house  still  speaks,  moreover,  from 
the  walls  of  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
voice  of  jealously-treasured  ancestral  por- 
traits —  pictures  of  the  demoiselles  Ver- 
ri^res,  of  the  great  Marshal  and  the  beau- 
tiful Aurora  —  strange  memorials  of  a 
l>ast  which  exphiins  so  much  in  thelustoiy 
of  George  Sand,  even  to  the  tempestu- 
ous face  of  Solange  Cldsinger,  looking 
darkly  across  the  room  at  her  simpering 
unremorseful  progenitors. 

Our  guide,  a  dose-capped  brown-and- 
ruddy  bonne,  led  us  next,  by  circuitous 
passages,  to  the  most  interesting  corner 
of  the  house:  the  litUe  theatre  contrived 
with  artless  ingenuity  out  of  what  might 
have  been  a  store-room  or  wine-cellar. 
One  should  rather  say  the  littie  theatres, 
however,  for  the  mistress  of  revels  had 
managed  to  crowd  two  stages  into  the 
limited  space  at  her  disposal:  one,  to  the 
left,  an  actual  st^ne,  with  "life-size" 
scenery  for  real  actors,  the  other,  facing 
the  entrance-door,  the  niore  celebrated 
marionette  theatre,  raised  a  few  feet  from 
the  floor,  with  miniature  proscenium 
arch  and  curtain;  just  such  a  Puppen- 
theater  as  Wilhdm  Meister  described  to 
Marianne,  with  a  prolixity  which  caused 
that  amiable  but  flighty  young  woman  to 
fall  asleep. 

Between  the  two  stages  about  twenty 
spectators  might  havefound  seats,  behind 
the  front  row  of  hard  wooden  benches 
reserved  for  the  chatdaine  and  her  most 
distinguished  guests.    A  clean  emptiness 
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now  pervades  this  temple  of  the  arts:  an 
emptiness  made  actually  pathetic  bj  the 
presence,  on  shelves  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  of  the  whole  troupe  of  marionettes, 
brushed,  spotless,  well  cared-for,  and 
waiting  only  a  touch  on  their  wires  to 
spripg  into  life  and  populate  their  little 
stage.  There  they  stand  in  wistful  rows, 
the  duenna,  the  Chim^e,  the  grande  co- 
quette.  Pantaloon,  Columbine  and  Har- 
lequin, Neapolitan  fishers,  odalisques  and 
peasants,  brigands  and  soldiers  of  the 
guard;  all  carved  with  a  certain  rude 
vivacity,  and  dressed,  ingeniously  and 
thriftily,  by  the  indefatigable  fingers 
which  drove  the  quill  all  night  upstairs. 

It .  brought  one  close  to  that  strange 
unfathomable  life,  which  only  at  Nohant 
grows  dear,  shows  bottom,  as  it  were; 
closer  still  to  be  told  by  the  red-brown 
bonne  that  ''Monsieur  Maurice"  had 
modelled  many  of  his  humorous  peasant- 
types  on  **le8  gens  du  pays;  *'  closest  of 
all  when  she  added,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Madame  Sand  had 
really  made  the  little  frocks  herself,  "Oh, 
yes,  I  remember  seeing  her  at  work  on 
them,  and  helping  her  with  it  I  was 
twelve  years  old  when  she  died." 

Here,  then,  waa  an  actual  bit  of  the 
Nohant  tradition,  before  us  in  robust 
and  lively  middle  age:  one  of  the  berri- 
chonnes  whom  George  Sand  loved  and 
celebrated,  and  who  loved  and  served 
her  in  return.  For  a  moment  it  brought 
Nohant  within  touch;  yet  the  final  effect 
of  the  contact,  as  one  reflected  on  the 
vanished  AnflmgiAgTng  and  ideals  that 
George  Sand's  name  revives,  was  the 
sense  that  the  world  of  beliefs  and  ideas 
has  seldom  travelled  so  fast  and  far  as 
in  the  years  between  Indiana  and  to-day. 

From  La  Ch&tre,  just  south  of  Nohant, 
we  ttumed  due  west  along  the  valley  of 
the  Creuse,  through  a  country  possess- 
ing some  local  fame  for  picturesque- 
ness,  but  which  struck  us,  in  its  early 
spring  nudity,  aa  somewhat  parched  and 
chalky-looking,  without  sufficient  wood- 
land to  drape  its  angles.    It  makes  up 


however  in  architectural  interest  for 
what  its  landscape  lacks,  and  not  many 
miles  beyond  La  Ch&tre  the  otherwise 
featureless  little  town  of  Neuvy-Saint- 
S6pulcre  presents  one  feature  of  unusual 
prominence.  This  is  the  ancient  round 
church  from  which  the  place  is  named: 
one  of  those  copies  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  with  which 
the  returning  crusader  dotted  western 
Europe.  Aside  from  their  intrinsic  in- 
terest, these  "sepulchre"  churches  have 
gained  importance  fronr  the  fact  that  but 
three  or  four  are  still  extant.  The  most 
typical,  that  of  Saint  B^nigne  at  Dijon, 
haj  been  levelled  to  a  mere  crypt,  and 
that  of  Cambridge  deviates  from  die  type 
by  reason  of  its  octagonal  dome;  so  that 
the  church  of  Neuvy  is  of  quite  pre&ni- 
nent  interest  A  late  Romanesque  nave 
—  itself  sufficiently  venerable-looking  to 
stir  the  imagination  in  its  own  behalf  — 
was  appended  in  the  early  thirteenth 
century  to  the  circular  shrine;  but  the 
latter  still  presents  to  the  dull  old  street 
its  unbroken  cylindrical  wall,  built  dose 
on  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  surmounted, 
some  ninefy  years  later,  by  a  second  story 
with  a  Romanesque  exterior  arcade.  At 
this  stage,  however,  one  is  left  to  conject- 
ure, with  the  aid  of  expert  suggestion, 
what  manner  of  covering  the  building 
was  meant  to  have.  The  present  small 
dome,  perched  on  the  inner  drum  of  the 
upper  gallery,  is  an  expedient  of  the  most 
obvious  sort;  and  the  arduBologists  have 
inferred  that  the  thinnAgg  of  this  drum 
may  have  made  a  more  adequate  form 
of  roofing  impossible. 

To  the  idle  sight-seer,  at  any  rate,  the 
interior  of  the  church  is  much  more  sug- 
gestive than  its  bare  outer  shell.  We 
were  happy  enough  to  enter  it  toward 
sunset,  when  dusk  had  gathered  under 
the  heavy  encircling  oolunms,  and  lights 
twinkled  yellow  on  Uie  central  altar  which 
has  so  regrettably  replaced  the  ''Grotto 
of  the  Sepulchre."  It  waa  our  added  good 
fortune  that  a  small  train  of  the  faithful, 
headed  by  a  red-cassocked  verger  and 
a  priest  with  a  benignant  Massillon-like 
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bead,  were  just  making  a  circuit  of  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  aisle;  and  as  we  stood  with- 
drawn, while  the  procession  wound  its 
way  between  shining  altar  and  shadowy 
cdumns,  some  of  the  faces  of  the  peas- 
ants seemed  to  carry  us  as  far  into  the 
past  as  the  strange  symbdic  masks  on 
the  c^itaJs  above  their  heads. 

But  what  carries  one  farthest  of  all  is 
perhaps  the  fact,  well-known  to  modem 
arduBoIogy,  that  the  original  church 
buflt  by  Constaatine  over  the  grotto- 
tomb  of  Christ  was  not  a  round  temple 
at  all,  but  a  vast  basilica  with  semi-drcu- 
lar  apse.  The  Persians  destroyed  this 
bdUing  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
Christians  who  undertook  to  restore  it 
codd  do  no  more  than  round  the  circle 
of  the  apse,  thus  at  least  covering  over 
the  sacred  tomb  in  the  centre.  So  swift 
was  the  succession  of  demolition  and  re- 
ooDstructionin  that  confused  and  clashing 
age,  so  vague  and  soon  obliterated  were 
the  records  of  each  previous  rule,  that 
when  the  crusaders  came  they  found  no 
memory  of  this  earlier  transformation, 
and  carried  back  with  them  that  model 
of  the  round  temple  which  was  henceforth 
to  stand,  throughout  western  Europe, 
as  the  venerated  image  of  the  primitive 
dnirdi  of  Jerusalem. 

Too  much  lingering  in  this  precious 
Ettle  building  brought  twilight  on  us  soon 
after  we  joined  the  Creuse  at  Argenton; 
and  when  we  left  it  again  at  Le  Blanc 
Bghts  lAre  in  the  windows,  and  the  rest  of 
our  run.  to  Poitiers  was  a  ghostly  flight 
throfugh  a  moon-washed  landscape,  with 
hoe  and  there  a  church  tower  looming 
in  the  dimness,  or  a  heap  of  ruined  walls 
lisiDg  mysteriously  above  the  white  bend 
of  a  river.  We  suffered  a  peculiar  pang 
when  a  long^roof ed  pile  towering  over- 
head UHd  us  that  we  were  passing  the 
great  Benedictine  abb^  of  Saint  Savin, 
with  its  matchless  lining  of  frescoes;  but 
a  certain  mental  satiety  urged  us  on  to 
Poitiers. 

Travdkrs  accustomed  to  the  marked 
■Ihouette  of  Italian  cities  —  to  their  im- 


mediate proffer  of  the  picturesque  im- 
pression —  often  find  the  old  fbrench  pro- 
vincial towns  lacking  in  physiognomy. 
Each  Italian  dty,  whether  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  plain,  has  an  outline  easily 
recognizable  after  individual  detaOs  have 
faded,  and  it  is,  obviously,  much  easier 
to  keep  separate  one's  memories  of  Si- 
ena and  Orvieto  than  of  Bourges  and 
Chartres.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  few 
French  towns  with  definite  physiogno- 
mies seem  the  more  definite  from  their 
infrequency;  and  Poitiors  is  foremost  in 
this  distinguished  group. 

Not  that  it  offers  the  distinctive  gcdbe 
of  such  bold  hill-towns  as  Angoul^e  or 
Laon.  Though  a  hill-town  in  fact,  it 
somehow  makes  next  to  nothing  of  thus 
advantage,  and  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  was 
justified  in  grumbling  at  the  lack  of 
character  in  its  sky-line.  That  character 
reveals  itself,  in  fact,  not  in  any  pi^tur- 
esqueness  of  distant  effect  —  in  no  such 
far-seen  crown  as  the  towers  of  Laon  or 
the  domes  of  P^rigueux  —  but  m  the 
homogeneous  interest  of  the  old  build- 
ings within  the  dty:  the  way  they  carry 
on  its  packed  romantic  history  like  the 
consecutive  pages  of  a  richly-illuminated 
chronicle.  Tlie  illustration  of  that  history 
begins  with  the  strange  little  "  temple" 
of  St  John,  a  baptistery  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  accounted  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian building  in  France  —  though  this 
applies  only  to  the  lower  story  (now  vir- 
tually the  oypt),  the  upper  having  been 
added  some  three  hundred  years  later, 
when  baptism  by  aspersion  had  re- 
placed the  primitive  plunge.  Unhappily 
the  ancient  temple  has  suffered  the  lot  of 
the  too-highly  treasured  relic,  and  fenced 
about,  restored,  and  converted  into  a  dry 
little  museum,  has  lost  all  that  colour 
and  pathos  of  extreme  age  that  make  the 
charm  of  humbler  monuments. 

This  charm,  in  addition  to  many  others, 
still  clings  to  the  expressive  west  front  of 
Notre  Dame  la  Grande,  the  incompar- 
able little  Romanesque  church  holding 
the  centre  of  the  market-place.  BuUt  of 
a  dark  grey  stone  which  has  taken  on  — 
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and  been  suffered  to  retain  —  a  bloom 
of  golden  lichen  like  the  trace  of  ancient 
weather-worn  gilding,  it  breaks,  at  the 
spring  of  its  portal-arches,  into  a  pro- 
fusion of  semed,  overlapping  sculpture, 
which  rises  tier  hj  tier  to  the  splendid 
Christ  Triumphant  of  the  crowning  gable, 
yet  never  once  crowds  out  and  smothers 
the  structural  composition,  as  Gothic 
ornament,  in  its  most  exuberant  phase, 
was  wont  to  do.  Through  all  its  profusion 
of  statuary  and  ornamental  carving,  the 
front  of  Notre  Dame  preserves  that  sub- 
ordination to  classical  composition  that 
marks  the  Romanesque  of  southern 
France;  but  between  the  arches,  in  the 
great  spandrlls  of  the  doorways,  up  to 
the  typically  Poitevin  scales  of  the  beau- 
tiful arcaded  angle  turrets,  what  richness 
of  detail,  what  splendid  play  of  fancy! 

After  such  completeness  of  beauty  as 
this  Kttle  church  presents  —  for  its  nave 
and  transept  tower  are  no  less  admirable 
than  the  more  striking  front  —  even  such 
other  monuments  as  Poitiers  has  to  offer 
must  suffer  slightly  by  comparison.  St. 
Bilaire  le  Grand,  that  notable  eleventh- 
century  chiurch,  with  its  triple  aisles  and 
its  nave  roofed  by  cupolas,  and  the  lower- 
lying  temple  of  Sainte  Radegonde,  which 
dates  from  the  Merovingian  queen  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name,  have  both  suf- 
fered such  repeated  alterations  that 
neither  carries  the  imagination  back  with 
as  direct  a  flight  as  the  slightly  less  an- 
cient Notre  Dame;  and  the  cathedral  it- 
self, which  one  somehow  comes  to  last  in 
an  enumeration  of  the  Poitiers  chiurches, 
is  a  singularly  charmless  building.  Built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Queen  Eleanor 
of  Guyenne,  at  the  interesting  moment  of 
transition  from  the  round  to  the  pointed 
arch,  and  completed  later  by  a  wide- 
sprawling  Gothic  front,  it  gropes  after 
and  fails  of  its  effect  both  without  and 
within.  Yet  it  has  one  memorable  pos- 
session in  its  thirteenth-century  choir- 
stalls,  almost  alone  of  that  date  in  France 
—  tall  severe  seats,  their  backs  formed 
by  pointed  arches  with  delicate  low- 
relief  carvings  between  the  spandrils. 


There  is,  in  especial,  one  small  bat,  with 
outspread  web-like  wings,  so  exquisitdy 
fitted  into  its  allotted  space,  and  with 
such  delicacy  of  observation  shown  in 
the  modelling  of  its  little  half-human 
face,  that  it  remains  in  memory  as  having 
the  permanence  of  something  classical, 
outside  of  dates  and  styles. 

Having  lingered  over  these  things,  and 
taken  in  by  the  way  an  impiression  of  the 
confused  and  rambling  Ducal  Palace, 
with  its  magnificent  Grande  Salle  com- 
pleted and  adorned  by  Jean  de  Berry, 
we  began  to  think  remorsef  uUy  of  the 
wonders  we  had  missed  on  our  run  from 
Le  Blanc  to  Poitiers.  We  could  not  re^ 
trace  the  whole  distance;  but  at  least  we 
could  return  to  the  curious  little  town  of 
Chauvigny,  of  which  we  had  caught  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  above  a  moonlit 
curve  of  the  Vienne. 

We  found  it,  by  day,  no  less  suggestive, 
and  fuU  of  unsuspected  riches.  Of  its 
two  large  Romanesque  churches,  the  one 
in  the  lower  town,  beside  the  river,  is 
notable,  without,  for  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful arcaded  apse,  and  contains  within  a 
striking  fresco  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
which  Christ  is  represented  followed  by 
a  throng  of  the  faithful  —  kings,  bish- 
ops, monks  and  clerks  —  who  help  to 
carry  the  cross.  The  other,  and  larger 
church,  planted  on  the  summit  of  the 
abrupt  escarpment  which  lifts  the  haute 
viUe  above  the  Vienne,  has  a  strange 
body-guard  composed  of  no  less  than  five 
feudal  castles,  huddled  so  close  together 
on  the  narrow  top  of  the  cliff  that  their 
outer  walls  almost  touch.  The  lack,  in 
that  open  country,  of  easily-fortified 
points  doubtless  drove  the  Bishops  of 
Poitiers  (who  were  also  Barons  of  Chau- 
vigny) into  this  strange  defensive  alliance 
with  four  of  their  noble  neighbours;  and 
one  wonders  how  the  five-sided  manage 
kept  the  peace  when  local  disturbances 
made  it  needful  to  take  to  the  rock. 

The  gashed  walls  and  ivy-draped 
dungeons  of  the  rival  ruins  make  an  ex- 
traordinarily romantic  setting  for  the 
curious  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  staunchly 
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flttted  oa  an  extreme  ledge  of  the  diff, 
ftivl  gathering  under  its  flft-nlc  the  hand- 
ful of  town  within  the  fortified  circuit. 
There  is  nothing  in  architecture  so  sug- 
gestive of  extreme  age,  jet  of  a  kind 
of  hale  durability,  as  these  thick-set 
Romanesque  churches,  with  their  pru- 
dent vaulting,  their  solid  central  towers, 
tbe  dose  firm  grouping  of  their  apsidal 
chapels.  The  Renaissance  brought  the 
danic  style  into  such  permanent  rela- 
tionship  to  modem  life,  that  eleventh- 
century  architecture  seems  remoter  than 
Greece  and  Rome;  yet  its  buildings  have 
none  of  the  perilous  frailty  of  the  later 
Gothic,  and  one  associates  the  idea  of 
romance  and  ruin  rather  with  the  pointed 
ardi  than  with  the  round. 

Saint  Pierre  is  a  singularly  good  ex- 
amfde  of  this  stout  old  school,  which  saw 
the  last  waves  of  barbarian  invasion 
break  at  its  feet,  and  seems  likely  to  see 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  so  many  other  tides 


before  its  stubborn  walls  go  under.  It  is 
in  their  sculptures,  especially,  that  these 
churches  reach  back  to  a  dim,  fearful 
world  of  which  few  dues  remain  to  us: 
the  mysterious  baleful  creatures  peopling 
their  archivolts  and  capitals  seem  to  have 
come  out  of  some  fierce  vision  of  Ceno- 
bite  temptation,  when  the  hermits  of  the 
desert  fought  with  the  painted  devils  of 
the  tombs. 

The  apsidal  capitals  of  Saint  Pierre  are 
a  very  menagerie  of  such  strange  demons 
—  evil  beasts  grinning  and  mocking 
among  the  stocky  saints  and  angels  who 
set  forth,  unconcerned  by  such  hideous 
propinquity,  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  animals  are  much  more 
skilfully  modelled  than  the  angeb,  and 
at  Chauvigny  one  slender  monster,  with 
gr^-hound  flanks,  sub-human  face,  and 
long  curved  tail  ending  in  a  grasping 
human  hand,  haunts  the  memory  as  an 
embodiment  of  subtle  malevolence. 


(To  be  continued,) 


JUSTICE  TO  THE  CORPORATIONS 


BY  HENRY  LEE   fflGGINSON 


Lltelt  our  great  public  has  been  re- 
flecting on  the  evil  deeds  of  corporations 
and  has  been  seeing  them  punished,  and 
even  threatened  with  destruction,  until 
people  have  forgotten  the  great  benefits 
which  the  corporations  have  brought  to 
the  country.  Yet  in  our  modem  world 
men  will  combine  in  every  way  to  accom- 
{^  their  desired  ends,  whether  to  reach 
a  fuller,  lai^er  serrice,  or  to  win  more 
happiness  or  power;  in  short,  they  com- 
bine to  obtain  what  is  otherwise  impos- 
nUe  without  combination,  and  the  best 
farm  of  combination  for  business  b  a  cor- 
poration. Comlnnation  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  must 
hring  in  its  train  benefits  or  hardships  to 
some  men  and  jealousy  to  many  men. 


Following  the  natiuul  impulse  of  man- 
kind, there  springs  up  the  wbh  to  pimish 
some  one,  either  for  losses  borne  or  for 
riches  gained  by  successful  men;  and 
corporations,  becoming  an  entity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  are  attacked;  therefore 
we  hear  much  of  past  sins  and  are  told 
that  justice  must  be  meted  out  to  these 
corporations  or,  preferably,  to  the  wicked 
corporation  managers,  for  only  the  man- 
agers or  officers  can  be  blamed.  But  cor- 
porations are  simply  bodies  of  men  and 
women  who,  busy  with  their  own  af- 
fairs, combine  their  capital  and  intrust  to 
directors  or  officers  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  The  shareholders  of  these  cor- 
porations have  not  sinned,  yet  they  must 
suffer  because,  as  we  are  told,  juries  will 
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not  punish  the  officers  and,  therefore, 
thej  punish  the  corporations.  The  logic 
is  bad;  one  cannot  punish  the  son  be- 
cause the  father  has  done  wrong. 

These  corporations  have  wrought  great 
material  benefits  to  every  country  which 
has  used  them,  and  every  country  which 
has  not  developed  the  system  of  corpora- 
tions has  been  left  far  behind  in  material 
progress;  for  as  a  result  of  combining 
capital  in  corporations  there  follows  work 
for  the  willing  hungry  men  and  women 
whose  numbm  increase  fast  and  who 
flock  to  the  workshops  of  these  corpora- 
tions. It  would  be  a  problem  to  feed  and 
clothe  this  growing  multitude  of  human 
beings  if  it  were  not  for  the  corporations, 
and  the  pessimist  meets  this  problem  by 
a  prayer  for  terrible  plagues  or  bloody, 
useless  wars  as  means  for  destroying  the 
human  race. 

It  is  idle  to  reply  that  the  corporation 
managers  have  done  their  ,great  deeds 
from  selfish  motives,  for  the  same  is  true 
of  every  living  creature  at  every  hour. 
We  all  ask  both  for  enlightened  selfish- 
ness and  for  thought  and  care  of  others; 
but,  in  order  to  win  our  bread,  we  must 
think  and  work  for  ourselves  as  well  as 
for  others.  Yet  it  is  true  that  in  no  age 
has  organized  altruism  been  so  common 
as  to^ay,  and  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  good  work  that  it  perforce 
helps  others.  We  are  all  bound  together 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  help  each 
other  whether  we  will  or  not.  The  idea 
that  "I  can  live  by  myself  and  need  no- 
thing from  my  fellow-men"  is  untenable 
and  barbaric. 

Who  have  built  all  the  mills,  the  dams, 
the  railroads,  the  tramways,  the  gas  and 
electric  works,  and  who  have  dug  the 
mines?  The  corporations,  made  and 
managed  by  enterprising,  able,  thought- 
ful, patient  men.  Have  they  failed  or 
succeeded?  They  have  done  both  in 
many,  many  cases.  Would  men  under- 
take such  tasks  if  warned  at  the  outstart 
that  they  could  reap  but  a  portion  of  their 
success,  and  must  bear  the  whole  of  their 
loss  or  their  failure?    Surely  not.    The 


nations  which  show  the  greatest  energy, 
invention,  resource,  and  patience,  have 
won  the  great  econcHnic  prizes,  and  we 
Americans  have  settled  and  developed 
our  splendid  country  by  virtue  of  these 
qualities.  Who  then  is  to  judge  what 
portion  of  gain  is  to  come  to  the  pioneers, 
and  how  did  these  judges  loam  their 
chosen  high  task,  namely,  to  judge  right- 
ly ?  —  for  judgment  is  a  great  gift,  which 
results  from  much  knowledge,  reflection, 
and  high  conduct 

To  every  man  forty  years  old,  remem- 
bering accurately  his  youth,  the  develop- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  seem  in- 
credible. A  group  of  men  undertook  to 
build  a  railroad  into  the  wilderness  where 
no  house  had  ever  stood,  and  settlers  fol- 
lowed and  built  houses,  bams,  and  pre- 
sently towns  and  cities.  These  railroad 
pioneers  struggled,  failed,  tried  again, 
failed  again,  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
homes  for  thousands  were  made.  Crops, 
cattle,  horses,  schoolhouses,  churches, 
and  towns  followed,  and,  lo,  a  new  state 
was  bom !  If,  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
bargains  and  railroad  rates  were  made 
which  seemed  a  hardship  to  the  fanners, 
is  it  not  fair  to  ask  whence  came  these 
iron  roadways  and  how  the  farmers 
would  have  marketed  their  crops  without 
them?  And,  moreover,  is  there  a  railroad 
in  our  broad  land  that  has  not  been 
forced  to  wade  through  dire  distress,  if 
not  bankruptcy  —  bankruptcy  often  re- 
peated several  times  ? 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  a  fair 
sample.  The  United  States  Government 
offered  a  large  land  grant  in  order  to  get  a 
line  connecting  the  East  with  the  Pacific 
0>ast,  and,  by  adding  a  handsome  sub- 
sidy in  money  and  land,  induced  some 
bold  —  and  we  used  to  think  foolish  — 
men  to  build  that  railroad.  It  cost  the 
leader  of  the  group  insolvency,  and  cost 
his  associates  great  anxiety  and  loss.  The 
burden  crushed  many  partners  in  the 
enterprise,  and  the  company  was  only 
saved  in  1884  through  the  indorsement 
of  its  notes  by  all  the  directors.  Event- 
ually it  was  set  on  its  feet  through  the 
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asBiiinptioa  of  great  risks  by  the  direo- 
ion,  ffeai  labor  by  its  officers,  and  by 
die  gradual  growth  of  the  coimtiy. 

Hie  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  was 
buiH  early  and  the  rails  were  laid  on  stone 
ties*  as  nK>re  steady  and  lasting  than 
wood.  Eyery  tie  had  to  be  taken  out  be- 
cause they  were  too  rigid,  and  the  share- 
holders bought  this  experience  and  bore 
this  loss.  For  years  our  Massachusetts 
loads  struggled  to  maintain  themselves 
and  to  pay  to  the  shareholder^  a  decent 
rate  on  the  money  invested.  The  Rut- 
land Railroad  has  been  but  a  sink  for 
moQ^  poured  in  again  and  again  during 
fifty  years,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  return, 
and  ill  a  degree  this  is  true  of  all  the  Ver- 
moDt  railroads. 

One  short  piece  of  railroad  in  Iowa 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  1858  who, 
writing  about  it  at  that  time,  spoke 
sli^tiDgly  of  it.  The  shares  cost  $100 
(full  paid)  in  1857  and  made  no  return 
until  1880.  Yet  now  it  b  a  link  in  the 
main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
QimK7  Railroad.  The  original  stock- 
holder, reckoning  interest  on  his  money, 
found  the  shares  costing  him  $400  a 
share,  and  to  this  day  he  has  never  re- 
ceived a  decent  return  on  his  money.  No 
doubt  he  sold  his  shares  long  before  1880 
because  he  needed  the  money. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  a 
case  of  failure  and  success.  About  1870 
hj  Cooke  undertook  to  build  that  line 
in  an  unknown  region  where  snow  came 
early  and  stayed  late.  Men  laughed  at 
him  but  he  persisted,  issued  his  bonds, 
and  m  1873  came  down  with  a  crash. 
Presently,  as  years  went  on,  ^llard  pro- 
posed the  scheme  to  Moi^an  and  was 
met  with  approval.  The  work  was  taken 
up  with  great  determination,  the  public 
lot  its  money  freely,  and  in  1883-84 
another  failure  came.  But  a  railroad 
once  built  must  run.  little  by  little, 
the  country  filled  up  with  busy  immi- 
grants, the  railroad  officers  persevered, 
the  owners  were  patient,  and  the  result 
is  before  us  —  a  fine,  modem  railroad 
tfmnigh  a  splendid  country  populated 


by  a  busy  people  who  are  efficiently 
served  by  this  raihroad;  but  fort^  years 
have  been  needed  to  achieve  this  result, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  count  the  hearts 
broken  and  the  fortunes  lost  in  the 
struggle. 

What  is  the  usual  comment  of  ex- 
perienced men  about  the  investment  of 
capital  in  these  new  companies  ?  "Wait 
until  that  railroad  has  had  the  childish 
diseases —  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  the  like,  and  be  grateful  if  you  don't 
get  a  case  of  cancer.'*  What  is  true  of  the 
railroads  Is  true  of  the  factories,  oil-wells, 
and  mines.  In  almost  every  case  our  cot- 
ton mills  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
capital  (always  full  paid  at  the  outstart) 
because  of  losses  by  bad  debts,  mistakes 
of  judgment,  changes  of  tariff,  and  the 
need  of  new  machinery.  Woolen  mills 
have  had  much  harder  luck  from  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  unsuspected 
problems,  and  yet  their  product  has 
clothed  many  of  us  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  The  same  is  true  of  the  iron  mills 
near  Boston,  which  were  once  of  so  much 
importance  and  have  now  disappeared  — 
their  owners  impoverished  or  ruined.  In- 
numerable iron  mines  have  been  opiened 
with  skill  and  managed  with  ability;  the 
miners  have  been  paid  and  the  owners 
have  been  ruined. 

The  wrecks  of  cattle  companies  in  our 
western  states  are  laughing-stocks  be- 
cause a  laugh  is  the  sole  return  which  the 
owners  have  ever  had;  yet  the  cowboys 
were  paid  their  wages  and  the  country 
ate  the  beef.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
very  many  successful  corporations  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  others,  and, 
because  the  successors  have  reaped  the 
harvest  sown  by  the  original  men,  they 
have  prospered,  but  the  return  on  the 
first  and  second  capital  taken  together  is 
not  large. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  strug- 
gled for  years  to  get  a  footing.  Luckily 
it  was  taken  in  hand  by  some  yoimg  and 
energetic  men  of  means  who,  after  risking 
their  first  money,  foimd  that  it  was  in- 
solvent; then  had  to  meet  a  very  power- 
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fill  corporation  in  mortal  combat;  lastly, 
had  to  overcome  a  fierce,  long  fight 
about  the  patents;  and,  finally,  by  the 
incredible  ability  and  industry  of  their 
counsel  and  the  unyielding  courage  of  the 
managers  and  stoddiolders,  won.  We  all 
know  the  unspeakable  gain  to  the  world 
from  this  company,  and  do  we  remember 
that  this  work  has  killed  the  leaders  in 
the  struggle?  Whatever  gain  in  money 
has  come  to  the  original  men  of  this  com- 
pany, it  is  none  too  much  to  compensate 
the  founders  for  their  work  and  sacrifice. 
Their  great  counselor  never  owned  a 
share  of  stock  because  he  wished  to  keep 
his  nerve  steady  and  his  eyes  clear  to  the 
good  of  his  company.  Is  it  a  question 
whether  the  world  or  the  telephone 
managers  have  made  the  greater  gain  ? 

I^astly,  the  United  Sutes  Steel  Com- 
pany was  organiased  to  avoid  the  fatal 
quarrels  and  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  several  steel  companies  which  made 
many  kinds  of  articles  and  which  could 
manuf  actiure  better  and  more  economic- 
ally under  one  head.  A  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
was  to  prevent  extreme  fluctuations  be- 
tween Ugh  and  low  prices,  such  as  had 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries.  Always  a  feast  or  a  famine 
had  been  the  rule,  and  such  a  rule  is 
most  injurious  to  the  workmen,  who 
need  steady  wages,  and  to  the  owners, 
who  need  steady  returns.  The  company 
has  asked  the  workmen  to  become  share- 
holders of  preferred  stock,  and  has  con- 
ducted its  affairs  wisely,  bettering  its 
plants  and  increasing  its  cash  in  bank. 
The  United  States  Steel  Company  has 
lived  up  to  its  principles  and  to-day 
stands  like  a  rock  in  the  storm.  It  is  a 
corporation  which  has  set  to  all  manu- 
facturers a  wholesome  example  of  well 
conducted  business,  giving  a  reasonable, 
steady  return  and  steady  work. 

To  all  these  tasks  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  went  wonderful  energy,  re- 
source, and  patient  industry  —  the  same 
qualities,  although  in  a  greater  degree, 
which  have  turned  our  great  western 


states  into  granaries  and  homes,  and 
wrought  out  civilization  of  a  certain  kind. 
Most  of  our  great  railroads  and  industrial 
enterprises  have  had  the  same  history; 
and  now  to  us  older  men  who  have  seen 
money  and  hope  and  life  sunk  in  these 
colossal  tasks,  arises  strongly  the  wish 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  these  men 
and  to  their  numerous  supporters,  who 
have  bought  their  bonds  and  shares,  and 
have  waited  for  returns  —  too  often  in 
vain. 

Now  what  does  all  this  preface  mean  ? 
Simply  that  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  we 
must  rememb^  the  childish  diseases 
which  mark  the  early  history  of  all  these 
great  corporations,  and  the  agony  going 
with  them,  and  that  the  efforts,  the  strug- 
gles, the  sufferings,  the  genius  of  the 
pioneers  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  Of 
course  these  pioneers  and  their  successors 
may  have  sometimes  gone  too  far  in  their 
efforts  and  have  made  too  hard  bargains 
after  they  had  achieved  success.  But 
does  the  farmer  who  paid  $1.25  or  $2.50 
an  acre  for  his  land  demand  anything 
less  than  the  utmost  price  for  his  crops  or 
his  cattle,  and  does  he  not  sometimes  sell 
his  goods  as  first-rate  even  when  they  are 
damaged  ?  And  to-day,  when  a  newcomer 
asks  for  a  price  on  the  $1.25  per  acre 
farm,  does  Uie  owner  blush  as  he  names 
$50  an  acre  for  land  which  has  ahready 
enriched  him  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
handsome  bank  account  ?  He  has  taken 
his  risk,  has  worked  very  hard,  has  suc- 
ceeded, has  earned  and  fairly  deserves 
his  profit,  and  why  should  he  hesitate  to 
take  all  that  he  can  get?  Often  he  has 
bought  his  land  of  the  railroad,  which 
owned  it  in  fee  and  which  has  served 
him  well,  but  now  has  he  the  right  to 
turn  and  rend  his  maker  ?  The  benefit 
has  been  and  is  mutual,  and  this  fact  he 
and  his  countr3rmen  should  remember. 
Therein  lies  the  basis  of  his  prosperity 
and  of  honor  and  fair  dealing  between 
man  and  man;  in  short,  the  foundation 
for  a  civilized  community.  We,  as  a 
nation,  rejoice  in  this  splendid  agricul- 
tural population,  but  we  ask  the  agri- 
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caitunl  population  to  remember  the 
men  wbo  helped  to  make  the  land  and  its 
great  prosperity;  and  we  ask  our  rulers  to 
be  mindful  of  the  facts.  We  ask  the 
farmers  to  remember  their  own  dark 
days  of  short  crops  and  of  low  prices,  and 
then  to  reflect  on  their  later  results  which 
tippear  in  the  farmers'  deposits  of  cash 
in  banks  —  $225,000,000  in  one  new 
western  state,  $800,000,000  in  another. 
These  farmers  always  have  shelter  and 
food  and,  so  far,  stand  better  in  the 
world  than  many  of  their  fdlow-country- 
men.  Th^  have  fought  and  won  their 
own  deserved  success,  but  they  cannot 
fairly  carp  at  the  success  of  other  men 
who  have  worked  as  hard  and  borne  as 
nmch  as  they.  The  great  officers  of 
great  corporations,  who  have  brought 
untold  blessings  to  many  people,  are  not 
to  be  lightiy  censured.  They  and  such  as 
they  have  grown  up  under  different  con- 
ditioiis  from  those  now  existing.  They 
have  lived  under  the  high  pressure  of 
new  and  difficult  enterprises;  under  the 
powerful  influences  of  the  greatest  and 
the  worst  trust  in  existence, — our  United 
States  Tariff,  —  which  has  given  to  our 
nation  great  wealth  and  has  also  been  the 
source  of  great  corruption. 

Thinking  of  these  great  pioneers  three 
cases  among  many  loom  up  in  the  writer's 
memory.  One,  of  a  poor  boy  who  passed 
through  one  stage  of  honest  industry  after 
another,  never  flagged  in  his  task  and, 
while  intent  on  the  day's  work,  saw  his 
dumoe  to  acquire  a  piece  of  bankrupt 
railroad,  and  built  it  on  until  he  had 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  using  his 
knowledge  and  skill  to  win  success;  who 
has  toiled  without  saUiy,  allowing  nei- 
ther to  himself  nor  any  of  his  officials 
side  profits  or  interest  in  adjoining  lands, 
factories,  or  mines,  contributing  business 
to  his  railroad;  who  has  distributed 
throughout  his  country,  at  his  own  cost, 
the  best  live  stock,  and  has  helped  in 
divers  ways  everybody  within  his  do- 


Another  man,  beginning  without  money 
snd  with  only  his  own  education  and 


right  arm,  has  built  up  a  colossal  mining 
property,  has  seen  to  it  that  the  miners 
should  have  excellent  homes,  hospitals, 
churches,  schoolhouses  and  clubhouses, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  physicians  and 
a  large  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
the  wounded.  One  staunch  and  able 
friend  bore  his  full  share  of  the  labor  and 
went  through  very  deep  water  before,  at 
the  end  of  five  years  of  great  labor  and 
anxiety,  the  first  money  return  came. 
During  this  period  the  shares  sold  for 
£;ve  dollars  and  people  did  not  like  to 
acknowledge  their  ownership.  Since  that 
day  the  shares  have  sold  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  price  was  not  too 
high  for  their  intrinsic  value.  Some 
friends  were  always  ready  to  help  the 
officers  of  the  company,  and  the  end  was 
a  great  victory.  It  would  be  very  hard 
to  estimate  the  material  and  educational 
benefits  which  have  come  to  the  world 
from  this  company's  great  wealth.  When 
the  mine  was  opened  it  was  in  a  wilder- 
ness where  now  stand  several  towns, 
aggregating  forty  thousand  people,  de- 
pendent for  their  livelihood  on  this  enter- 
prise. 

The  third  instance  is  most  remarkable. 
In  1858  Charles  Elliott  Perkins  took 
service  as  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  office  and 
from  that  time  stayed  in  the  same  service 
until  his  death  on  November  8  of  this 
year.  He  was  the  chief  factor  in  build- 
ing up  and  managing  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  8,700  miles 
long,  thereby  opening  to  our  agricultural 
population  new  farms  and  homes  in 
fourteen  states.  He  inspired  the  people 
of  these  states  and  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany with  great  respect  and  liking.  In  a 
period  of  great  distress  and  distrust 
throughout  our  whole  land  he  deliberate- 
ly, with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  against  strong  remonstrance,  put  his 
shoulders  under  a  bank  in  which  he  had 
but  a  very  slight  interest  and  no  responsi- 
bility, rescued  it  from  insolvency  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  larger  part  of  the  fortune 
which  he  had  earned,  and  saved  it  and 
his  state  from  serious  embarrassment 
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His  only  wish  was  that  he  should  not  be 
known  in  the  matter. 

When  the  corporations  became  self- 
supporting  and  powerful,  they  were  met 
by  the  Sherman  Anti-TVust  Act,  an  act 
loosely  framed  and  drawn.  This  act 
was  intended  to  [»revent  monopolies  and 
also  combinations' in  restraint  of  trade. 
It  is  not  clear  what  either  of  these  things 
is.  Many  combinations  of  railroads  are 
most  beneficial  to  the  public  and  are 
welcomed  by  them.  If  several  corpora- 
tions aim  to  keep  steady  the  prices  of 
commodities  much  used  by  our  people 
and  to  prevent  great  fluctuations,  they 
thereby  antagonize  speculation.  Here  is 
what  Judge  Taft,  now  Secretary  of  War, 
says  about  that  act:  "The  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  is  one  which  might  have 
been  made  much  more  definite,  in  justice 
to  the  business  community,  in  justice  to 
the  executive  and  other  courts  required 
to  enforce  it,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in 
attempted  execution  of  that  act  is  due, 
not  at  all  to  the  lack  of  energy  and  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  the  executive  or  courts 
in  enforcing  it,  but  to  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  act  and  the  necessity  for  mending 
it  or  rendering  it  specific  by  judicial 
dedsion  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be- 
come of  practical  use.  The  first  section 
against  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
is  perhaps  not  so  difficult  to  construe,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  definition  of  what 
an  unlawful  monopoly  is  in  interstate 
trade,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even  at  this 
late  day  there  has  been  no  satisfactory 
judicial  decision  which  can  be  used  as  a 
guide  by  those  charged  with  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  the  law."  No  wonder 
that  men  were  puzzled  by  an  act  which 
even  our  learned  lawyers  could  not  un- 
derstand and  which  our  courts  could  not 
construe.  These  corporation  officers  had 
grown  up  under  anodier  system  and  were 
astonished  at  a  law  which  was  neither 
well-considered  nor  well-expressed  and 
which  fettered  their  action;  and,  al- 
though willing  to  be  ruled  justly,  they 
chafed  under  unknown  restriction. 


After  the  Sherman  Act  came  the 
Elkins  Act,  which  was  but  feebly  en- 
forced. As  a  result,  men  made  light  of  it. 
Now  we  have  reached  a  different  and 
more  difficult  stage,  and  the  railroad  man 
has  noted  well  that  his  franchise  was 
granted  by  the  territory  —  now  state  — 
to  which  he  owes  allegiance  and  obedi- 
ence. If  the  inhabitants  of  his  state  forget 
the  past  and  enact  laws  too  stringent  and 
'  unjust,  the  railroad  man  must  neverthe- 
less obey  them  and  serve  his  public  as 
well  as  the  railroad  rates  will  allow;  but 
the  inhabitanti  of  the  state  on  their  side 
would  do  well  to  remember  how  shy  of 
railroad  securities  the  great  body  of  in- 
vestors has  been  at  times,  because  of  bad 
crops  and  floods  and  of  the  fear  bom 
of  granger  threats,  and  they  should  not 
forget  tiiat  if  investors  will  not  buy  rail- 
road bonds  the  railroads  have  only  thdr 
earnings  for  improvements. 

And  here  another  aspect  of  affairs 
presents  itself.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  body  of  investors,  whether 
individuals  or  institutions,  are  cautious 
and  often  timid,  buy  only  investments 
of  an  established  character,  and  do  not 
touch  the  new  ventures,  which  must, 
therefore,  rely  on  the  good-will  and  the 
pockets  of  the  pioneers.  The  pioneers 
know  that  they  must  bear  the  delays  in- 
variably accompanying  new  ventures, 
and  must  meet  frequent  losses;  therefore 
they  ask  for  handsome  returns.  If  these 
men  think  the  laws  or  the  restrictions  too 
severe,  and  fear  that  they  will  be  attacked 
hereafter  on  account  of  large  profits, 
they  will  undertake  nothing  new  and 
wOl  even  let  incomplete  ventures  rest.  It 
is  these  men  who  give  employment  to 
millions  of  wage-earners,  and  they  must 
be  tempted  by  the  chance  of  good  profits, 
else  they  will  remain  passive. 

Already  we  see  the  beginning  of  dull 
times,  for  many  enterprises  are  halting 
and  many  factories  are  curtailing  work 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  needed  capital.  The  whole  world 
has  been  developing  manufactures  and 
trade  too  fast  and  must  suffer  for  a  time 
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bom  the  effects  of  undue  enterpriae.  It 
is  a  mistake  in  which  we  all  have  shared 
and  which,  having  brought  benefits  to  the 
world,  will  now  bring  temporary  losses. 
This  condition  of  affairs  seems  strange, 
for  trade  can  hardly  be  too  good,  crops 
too  fine,  raihroad  traffic  too  large,  factory 
products  excessive.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
to^y,  for  we  need  capital  and  ready 
money.  When  the  pressure  for  ready 
mon^  becomes  too  severe,  some  large 
house  or  some  bank  fails  and  then  fright 
seizes  people  who,  otherwise  reasonable, 
fear  the  loss  of  their  money  on  deposit, 
and,  forgetting  all  common-sense  argu- 
ments, withdraw  it  and  hide  it  in  stock- 
ings or  boxes,  thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  difiSculties  of  the  borrowers.  Such 
action  is  natural,  childish,  selfish,  for  the 
lender  has  been  glad  to  lend  his  money 
and,  therefore,  to  receive  interest  for  it; 
and  he  cannot  fairly  at  a  critical  moment 
ruin  the  borrower  or  inflict  on  him  heavy 
loss.  In  such  days  who  is  it  that  saves 
the  situation  ?  It  is  the  business  men  of 
nerve  and  experience,  the  founders  and 
fflanagers  oi  great  enterprises,  because 
they  know  that  this  same  Uw  of  combi- 
oati<m,  of  manful  and  resourc^ul  team- 
play,  is  effective  and  sure  of  success  in  the 
end.  See  what  a  few  determined,  thought- 
ful men  have  lately  done  in  New  York; 
amply  by  joining  hands  all  around,  they 
help  the  men  temporarily  embarrassed, 
and  keep  cool,  because  they  know  the 
trae  course  to  be  taken  and  think  of  the 
great  public  rather  than  of  themselves. 
Th^  know  that  our  financial  institutions 
are  sound  and  well  conducted,  and,  if  a 
weak  spot  is  seen,  they  repair  it  for  the 
moment  and  later  on  cure  it  They  fully 
recognise  the  need  of  prompt  action  and 
few  words. 

At  such  times  as  we  have  lately  been 
through  some  honest  men,  wishing  to 
meet  their  obligations,  are  prone  to  lose 
their  nerve,  and  any  relief,  any  assurance 
which  can  quiet  them,  is  wise.  At  such 
times  hard  words  and  harsh  legislation 
ire  dangerous  because  they  may  easily 
lead  to  the  long  depression  usually  fol- 


lowing panics,  and  to  the  consequent 
idleness  of  many  wage-earners.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  pioneers  and  capitalists 
are  not  harshly  treated,  probably  after 
a  period  of  adjustment  the  corporations 
will  go  on  and  presently  flourish;  but 
several  remedies  for  the  existing  troubles 
may  be  applied  to-day. 

It  may  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat,  that  we  must  help 
or  hurt  one  another,  and  that  it  is  idle  to 
call  Wall  Street  hard  names  or  to  speak 
of  serious  troubles  there  as  a  ''Wall 
Street  flurry."  Wall  Street  is  the  money 
shop  of  our  country,  to  which  the  man 
who  would  build  a  railroad  or  a  factory 
or  open  a  mine  comes  for  his  capital.  He 
comes  at  first  when  he  b^;ins  or  he  comes 
at  last  when  he  needs  more  capital.  In 
this  same  street  live  and  labor  a  large 
number  of  able,  wise,  courageous  men 
who  are  ready  for  any  enterprise  which  is 
promising  and  well  considered.  They 
are  not  gamblers  or  thieves'  as  is  some- 
times said,  but  men  who  know  that  abil- 
ity, knowledge,  and  chiefly  character,  are 
the  needed  elements  of  success.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  character  more  highly 
valued  or  relied  on  than  in  the  great 
marts  of  conunerce.  The  nation  and  our 
legislators  can  safely  trust  the  ruling  Wall 
Street  men  and  expect  great  results  from 
them.  Any  nation  is  fortunate  if  its  pub- 
lic men  average  as  well  as  they  do. 

Interdependence  of  the  farmer,  the 
wage-earner,  the  manufacturer,  the  rail- 
road manager,  the  miner,  the  banker,  the 
schoolteacher,  the  seamstress,  the  pro- 
fessional man  is  essential;  is,  in  short, 
the  essence  of  all  society,  all  nations. 
To-day  the  farmer  and  the  planter  assert 
their  independence  of  banks  and  rely 
on  their  reisd  riches,  the  crops;  but  they 
can  hardly  move  their  crops  to  market, 
because,  through  foolish  fear,  money  is 
hard  to  find,  and  yet  the  money  of  the  last 
month  or  last  year  is  all  in  existence  and 
has  not  been  eaten  up.  It  is  simply  hid- 
den by  foolish  people  who  presently  will 
recover  their  senses,  deposit  their  money 
in  the  banks,  which  will  send  it  to  the 
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farmers,  who  then  will  return  bread  and 
meat  to  feed  us.  It  is  a  circle  which  must 
exist,  and  he  who  breaks  it  even  for  a 
minute  injures  us  all.  The  farmer  de- 
pends on  the  banker  and  the  banker  on 
the  farmer,  and  so  on,  —  it  is  a  law  of 
God,  for  which  we  may  all  be  grateful. 
The  laws  of  the  world  which  have  sprung 
from  human  usage,  from  the  struggles 
and  habits  of  men,  from  the  thought  and 
high  purpose  of  great  statesmen,  in  short, 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  world,^may 
well  be  deemed  better  guides  than  the 
laws  occasionally  enacted  by  legislators 
who  often  do  not  understand  their  sub- 
ject and  still  more  often  do  not  express 
themselves  clearly,  —  vide  the  Sherman 
Law. 

Punish  futiure  infractions  of  the  laws 
by  the  corporations,  but  pimish  the  offi- 
cials and  not  the  stockholders.  If  juries 
hesitate  and  fine  the  corporations,  it  is  an 
act  of  great  injustice;  in  short,  it  is  an 
outrage.  Let  the  present  laws  stand  and 
watch  their  result,  for  the  wise  physician 
prescribes  one  medicine  and  watches  its 
effect  before  prescribing  another.  Cease 
all  threats  or  hard  words  about  the  cor- 
porations and  capitalists,  for  such  words 
are  only  idle  and  frighten  a  public  al- 
ready scared.  And  one  may  not  forget 
that  the  savings  banks  are  the  great 
owners  of  corporation  bonds  and  notes, 

^  Since  writing  thu  article  I  haye  seen  the 
noble  words  of  the  late  Mr.  James  C.  Garter, 
and  I  add  them  (with  deep  gratitude  to  him) 
to  my  own  words:  "I  hope  at  least  that  I 
haye  done  something  to  conyinoe  my  hearers 
that  while  Legislation  is  a  command  of  the 
Soyereign,  the  unwritten  Law  is  not  a  com- 
mand at  all ;  that  it  is  not  the  dictate  of  Force 
but  an  emanation  from  Order.** 


are,  in  short,  the  trustees  of  the  wages  of 
the  great  wage-earning  public;  for  the 
poor  men  lend  to  the  rich  corporations 
because  they  know  that  the  notes  of  the 
rich  corporations  have  always  been  thdr 
safest  investment. 

Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Past  offenses 
against  laws  which  have  not  been  dili- 
gently enforced  may  safely  be  regarded 
with  leniency,  for  the  offenders  have  per- 
force formed  their  habits  of  business  long 
ago  and  have  not  believed  that  the  gov- 
ernment really  "meant  it."  Now  they 
are  siure  that  the  government  **  means 
it."  The  old  Saturday  night  spanking 
for  faults  which  the  children  may  have 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents  has  been  given  up.  Let  us 
begin  anew,  knowing  that  the  corpora- 
tions are  to-day  obeying  the  laws,  and 
knowing  also  that  the  standards  of  hon- 
esty, honor,  and  fair  dealing  between 
man  and  man  have  been  caref uJly  studied 
and  are  higher  than  in  the  last  century. 
We  live  in  a  busy  day,  and  so  let  us 
busy  ourselves  with  the  futiure  and  try 
to  fit  our  acts  to  the  newer  standards. 

Finally,  the  power  to  see  the  truth 
and  to  deal  out  justice  to  many  men  of 
many  virtues  and  faults  is  difficult,  and 
humility  in  the  face  of  great  problems  aa 
yet  unsolved  is  needed  if  our  rulers,  wish- 
ing to  do  their  full  duty  and  to  be  hon- 
ored in  the  future,  are  to  be  called  not 
only  able  but  wise.  Our  rulers  of  nation 
and  of  state  are  our  servants  also,  and 
we  expect  of  them  trust  and  belief  in  our 
citizens,  just  as  we  .trust  them,  and  we 
ask  them  to  recognize  that  the  highest, 
largest  virtue  is  wisdom — wisdom  in  the 
administration  of  human  affairs. 
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XI 

On  the  way  back  to  the  house,  Peter 
kept  looking  solicitously  at  Rose,  break- 
ing now  and  then  into  quick  regrets. 

"What  have  I  done  ?  "  he  asked  her, 
in  his  impetuous  stammer.  "Should  n't 
I  have  written  to  your  father?  Rose,  what 
have  I  done  ?  ** 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  Her  face 
had  a  strained  expression,  the  old  look 
he  remembered  from  the  days  of  Tom's 
illness  and  her  not  quite  natural  grief. 
Then  she  had  never  given  way  to  the 
inepressible  warmth  of  sorrow,  like  a 
loving  wife.  She  had  seemed  to  harden 
hersdf ,  and  that  he  accounted  for  by  his 
knoiHedge  of  Tom's  hideous  past  The 
woman  had  known  him,  Pet^  reflected, 
from  illuminating  intercourse,  and  his 
death  meant  chiefly  the  turning  of  a 
blotted  page.  But  now!  over  her  bloom 
of  youth  was  the  same  shadowing  veil. 
She  waa  not  so  much  a  woman  moved 
by  strong  emotion  as  made  desperate 
through  hidden  causes.  Still  he  besought 
her  to  forgive  him,  finaUy  to  look  at  him. 
Then  she  wakened. 

''It's  all  right,  Peter,"  she  said  ab- 
sently.   "It  had  to  be." 

But  still  he  saw  no  reason  for  her  blight 
and  pain.  It  was  not  merely  incredible, 
it  waa  impossible  that  any  one  should 
shrink  because  Markham  MacLeod  was 
coming.  At  the  door  she  did  look  at  him. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  drooping  sadness 
of  her  face.   Yet  she  was  smiling. 

"Don't  both«,Peter,"  she  said.  "You 
've  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing  what- 
ever." 

Tlien  she  went  up  the  stairs,  and  Peter, 
after  watching  the  last  glimmer  of  her 
dress,  strode  away  into  the  orchard  and 
threw  himself  on  the  grass.  Thoughts 
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not  formulated,  emotions  one  yeast  of 
unrest  went  surging  through  him,  until 
he  felt  himself  a  riot  of  forces  he  could 
not  control.  It  was  youth  that  moved 
him,  his  own  ungoverned  youth,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  life,  and  that  all  life  was 
like  it.  Peter  thought  he  had  experienced 
enormously  because  he  had  lived  in 
Paris  and  painted  pictures.  Yet  he  had 
never  governed  his  course  of  being.  It 
had  been  done  for  him.  The  greatest 
impression  it  had  made  on  him  thus  far 
was  of  the  extreme  richness  of  things. 
There  was  so  much  of  everything!  He 
was  young.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  if  he  did  not  paint  his  pictures 
this  year,  he  could  do  it  next.  There  were 
infinite  possibilities.  He  had  ease  and 
talent  and  power.  He  had,  even  so  far, 
won  laurels  enough  to  be  a  Uttle  careless 
of  them.  Since  he  had  by  the  happy  pains 
of  art  got  so  much  out  of  life,  he  made  no 
doubt  that  by  superUtive  efforts,  which 
he  meant  to  make  in  that  divine  future 
where  the  sun  was  always  shining,  he 
should  set  all  the  rivers  afire.  There  was 
money  enough,  too.  He  had  never  lacked 
it,  thanks  to  old  Osmond's  thrift,  Os- 
mond who  did  not  need  it  himself  in  the 
ordinary  ways  of  man.  He  found  such 
pure  fun  in  the  pleasures  money  bought 
that  there  was  a  separate  luxury  in  giving 
it  up,  turning  it  in  to  the  sum  of  things, 
and  living  straitly  that  labor  might  take 
some  ease. 

And  here  he  lay  on  the  grass,  youth 
seething  within  him  and  pointing  Uke  a 
dnmken  guide,  a  vine-crowned  reveler, 
to  a  myriad  paths,  all  wonderful.  His 
mind  wandered  to  Rose  and  settled  there 
in  a  delighted  acquiescence.  He  had 
never  before  given  himself  wholly  up  to 
her  spell,  but  now,  whether  the  summer 
day  beguiled  him,  or  whether  her  mysteri- 
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OU8  trouble  moved  him,  he  thought  of 
her  until  they  seemed  to  be  alone  together 
on  the  earth,  —  and  that  was  happiness. 
Beauty!  that  was  what  she  meant  to  him, 
he  told  himself  when  thought  was  at  last 
uppermost,  and  not  mere  passionate  feel- 
ing. She  was  delight  and  harmony,  and 
allegiance  to  her  was  like  worship  of  the 
world. 

When  he  got  out  of  his  dream  and 
went  in  to  dinner  with  the  noon  sun  upon 
his  burning  face,  she  was  on  the  veranda 
with  grannie,  a  little  pale  still,  but  sweet 
and  responsive  in  the  quiet  ways  she  had 
for  every  day.  Peter,  looking  at  her,  felt 
the  sun  go  out  of  his  blood,  and  the  mad 
worship  of  that  hour  in  the  orchard 
seemed  like  a  past  bacchanal  rout  and 
triumph  when  the  worshipers  go  home  to 
feed  the  flocks.  His  will,  recalled,  took 
him  by  swift  revulsion  to  Electra,  but  it 
could  not  make  the  journey  welcome. 
She  seemed  to  be  far  away  on  some  bar- 
ren plain  at  the  top  of  climbing.  Rose, 
too,  was  far  away,  but  the  mountain 
where  she  lived  was  full  of  springs  and 
blossomy  slopes,  and  at  the  top  the  muses 
and  the  graces  danced  and  laughed. 
There  were  flying  feet  always,  the  gleam 
of  draperies,  the  fall  of  melody,  —  al- 
ways pleasures  and  the  hint  of  pleasures 
higher  still,  —  and  echoes  from  old  joys 
tasted  by  gods  and  nymphs  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  world.  The  way  there,  too, 
was  hard,  but  what  would  the  path  mat- 
ter to  such  blisses  of  the  mind  and  soul  ? 
In  his  daze  he  became  aware  that  grannie 
was  looking  at  him  kindly. 

*'I  guess  you've  been  asleep,'*  said  she. 

**He'8  been  dreaming,  too,"  said  Rose, 
in  her  intimate  kindliness,  always  the  same 
to  him  83  if  he  were  a  boy  with  whom  she 
had  a  tender  and  confident  relation. 

Peter  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"I  got  lost,"  he  said  ruefully.  "I  went 
up  on  the  mountain  and  got  lost." 

"  I  guess  you  dreamed  it,"  said  grannie. 
"Come,  let's  have  our  dinner; "  and  they 
went  in  together,  both  the  young  things 
helping  her. 

Peter  reflected  that  Rose  had  not  even 


heard  what  he  said.  She  did  not  care 
what  the  mountain  was,  or  whether  he 
was  lost.  But  at  the  table,  while  grannie 
talked  about  gardening  and  the  things 
Osmond  meant  to  do  another  year,  and 
Rose  glanced  up  with  involuntary  ques- 
tion in  her  eyes  whenever  Osmond's  name 
was  mentioned,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
vision  of  the  mountain  again  before  him 
and  to  hear  the  laughter  and  the  sound 
of  dancing  feet.  The  picture,  little  by 
little,  faded  and  would  not  be  recalled, 
and  by  afternoon  it  had  quite  gone. 
Sobered,  his  feet  on  the  earth  again,  he 
went  away  in  the  early  evening,  to  see 
Electra. 

Rose  waited  until  the  dark  had  really 
fallen  and  evening  sounds  had  b^^un. 
Then  she  stole  out  of  the  house  and,  a 
black  cloak  about  her,  this  time,  went 
across  the  fields  to  the  oak-tree.  At  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  it  she  paused,  her  heart 
too  imperious  to  let  her  speak  and  find 
out  whether  he  was  there.  But  when  she 
was  about  to  venture  it,  a  voice  came 
from  under  the  tree. 

"Don't  stay  there,  playmate.  Come 
into  the  house." 

Then  she  went  on. 

"Where  are  you?"  she  asked.  There 
was  an  eloquent  quiver  in  her  voice. 

"Nevermind.  I 'm  in  the  house.  Stop 
where  you  are.  There's  a  little  throne. 
I  made  it  for  you." 

She  had  her  hand  on  the  back  of  a 
rough  chair.   At  once  she  seated  herself. 

"I  never  heard  of  a  throne  in  a  play- 
house," she  said,  with  that  new  merri- 
ment he  made  for  her. 

"  You  never  saw  a  playhouse  just  like 
this.  That's  a  beautiful  throne.  It  fits 
together  like  a  chair.  It's  here  in  the 
pUyhouse  by  night,  but  before  daylight 
I  draw  it  up  into  the  tree  and  hide 
it." 

"  What  if  somebody  finds  it  ?  " 

"They'U  think  it's  a  chair." 

"What  if  they  break  it?" 

"  That's  easy.  We'll  make  another. 
There's  nothing  so  easy  as  to  make  a 
throne  for  a  playhouse,  if  you  know  the 
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way.  WdU  playmate,  how  hare  you 
been,  all  this  long  time?  " 

When  she  came  across  the  field  she  had 
meant  to  tell  him  how  sad  she  was,  how 
perplexed,  how  incapable  of  meeting  the 
ills  confronting  her.  But  unmediately  it 
became  unnecessary,  and  she  only  laughed 
and  said, — 

"It  has  n't  been  a  long  time  at  all." 

"Has  n't  it  ?    Oh,  I  thought  it  had." 

"Have  you  been  here  every  night  ?  " 

-Every  night" 

''But  it  rained." 

"  I  know  it,  outside.  It  does  n't  rain 
in  a  playhouse." 

"Did  you  truly  come?" 

"Of  course.  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  I 
said  'every  night' " 

"Did  you  have  an  umbrella?  " 

"An  umbrella  in  a  playhouse?  You 
make  me  laugh." 

'*  You  must  have  got  wet  through." 

"Not  always.  Sometimes  I  climbed 
npin  the  branches  —  in  the  roof,  I  mean. 
Yoa're  eclipsed  to-night,  are  n't  you  ?  " 

''What  do  you  mean?" 

"That  dark  cloak.  The  other  night 
joa  were  a  white  goddess  sitting  there  in 
the  moonlight  You  were  terribly  beau- 
tiful then.  It's  almost  a  shame  to  be  so 
beautiful.  This  is  better.  I  rather  like 
the  doak.  You're  nothing  but  a  voice 
to-night,  coming  out  of  the  dark." 

Immediately  she  had  a  curious  jeal- 
ousy of  the  white  dress  that  made  her 
beuitif  ul  to  him  when  he  did  not  really 
know  her  face. 

"You  have  never  seen  me,"  she  said 
involuntarily. 

"Oh  yes,  I  have.  In  the  shack,  that 
night  Then  the  day  you  came.  I  saw 
you  driving  by." 

"Where  were  you?" 

"In  the  yard  looking  at  some  grafted 
trees.  Peter  was  late  from  the  train.  I 
got  impatient,  so  I  went  round  fussing 
over  the  trees,  to  keep  myself  busy.  Then 
yon  came  up  the  drive,  and  I  saw  you 
and  retreated  in  good  order." 

''You  need  n't  have  hated  me  so.  You 
had  n't  really  seen  me." 


''I  saw  enough.  I  saw  your  che^ 
and  one  ear  and  the  color  of  your  hair. 
Take  care,  playmate,  you  mustn't  do 
that" 

"What?" 

"You  must  n't  say  I  hated  you.  You 
know  it  was  n't  hate." 

Some  daring  prompted  her  to  ask, 
"  What  was  it  then  ?  "  but  she  folded  her 
hands  and  crossed  her  feet  in  great  con- 
tentment and  was  still. 

"Tell  me  things,"  she  heard  him 
saying. 

"What  things?  About  the  house  up 
there  ?  About  grannie  ?  About  Peter  ?  " 

"No,  no.  I  know  all  about  grannie 
and  Peter.  Tell  me  things  I  never  could 
know  unless  we  were  here  in  the  play- 
house, in  the  dark." 

Her  mind  went  off,  at  that,  to  the 
wonder  of  it.  She  was  here  in  strange 
circumstances,  and  of  all  the  occur- 
rences of  her  life,  it  seemed  the  most 
natural.  Inunediately  she  had  the  warm- 
est curiosity,  the  desire  that  he  should 
talk  inordinately  and  tell  her  all  the 
things  he  had  done  to-day,  yesterday, 
all  the  days. 

"You  teU,"  she  said.  "Begin  at  the 
banning,  and  tell  me  about  your  life." 

"Wliy,  playmate  1"  His  voice  had 
even  a  sorrowful  reproach.  "There  's 
nothing  in  it.  Nothing  at  all.  I  have  only 
dug  in  the  ground  and  made  things 
grow. 

"What  people  have  you  known? " 

"Grannie." 

"She  is  n't  people." 

"She's  my  people.  She's  all  there  is, 
except  Peter,  and  he  has  n't  been  here." 

Something  like  jealousy  possessed  her. 
She  was  stung  by  her  own  ignorance. 

"But  there  are  lots  of  years  when  we 
did  n't  meet,"  she  said. 

"  Lots  of  them.  But  I  don't  care  any- 
thing about  them.  I  told  you  so  the  other 
night" 

"  Don't  you  care  about  mine  ?" 

"Not  a  bit" 

She  was  lightheaded  with  the  joy  of  it. 
There  were  things  she  need  not  tdl  him. 
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"Not  the  yeais  before  we  met?**  Then 
because  she  was  a  woman,  she  had  to 
spoil  the  cup.  '*  Nor  the  years  after  I  go' 
away?" 

"No,  not  the  years  when  you've  gone 
away.  You  can't  take  this  night  with 
you,  nor  the  other  night." 

He  had  hurt  her. 

"That's  enough,  then  —  a  memory." 

Osmond  laughed  a  little.  It  was  a 
tender  sound,  as  if  he  might  scold  her, 
but  not  meaning  it. 

"You  must  n't  be  naughty,"  he  said. 
"There's  nothing  naughtier  in  a  play- 
house than  saying  what  is  n't  true.  You 
know  if  you  go  away  you'll  come  back 
again.  You  can't  help  it.  It  may  be  a 
long  time  first  You  were  twenty-five 
years  in  coming  this  time.  But  you  '11  have 
to  come.   You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  gravely,  "I  know 
that."  Then  the  memory  of  her  wander- 
ing life  and  the  sore  straits  of  it  voiced 
itself  in  one  cry,  "I  don't  want  to  go.  I 
want  to  stay." 

"Stay,  dear  playmate,"  said  the  other 
voice.  "There  never  will  be  a  night 
when  I  'm  not  here.  Is  the  playhouse  key 
in  your  hand,  all  tight  and  warm?  I 
wear  mine  round  my  neck.  We  shan't 
lose  them." 

Immediately  she  felt  that  she  must  tell 
him  her  new  trouble. 

"  My  father  is  coming  here,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"Ah!"  he  answered  quickly.  "You 
won't  like  that" 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"From  wluit  you  said  the  other  night. 
You  don't  like  him." 

"Is  it  dreadful  to  you,  if  I  don't  like 
my  father?" 

She  put  it  anxiously,  with  timidity, 
and  he  answered,  — 

"It's  inevitable.  He  hasn't  treated 
you  well." 

She  was  staring  at  him  through  the 
darkness,  though  she  could  see  nothing. 

"You  are  a  wizard,"  she  said,  "a 
wizard.  Why  do  you  say  he  has  not 
treated  me  well?" 


"Because  I  see  how  you  hate  him. 
You  would  never  hate  without  reason. 
You  are  all  gentleness.  You  know  you 
are.  You'd  go  on  your  knees  to  the  man 
that  was  your  father,  and  beg  him  to  be 
good  enough  so  you  could  love  him.  And 
if  you  couldn't — George!  that  settles 
him.  Why,  playmate,  you're  not  cry- 
ing!" 

She  was  crying  softly  to  herself.  But 
for  a  little  unconsidered  sniff  he  need  not 
have  known  it. 

"I  like  to  cry,"  she  said,  in  a  moment 
"I  like  to  cry  — like  this." 

"It's  awful,"  said  the  other  voice, 
apparently  to  itself.  "To  make  you  cry 
and  not  know  how  to  stop  you.  Don't  do 
it,  playmate! " 

She  laughed  then. 

"I  won't  cry,"  she  promised,  "but  if 
you  knew  how  pleasant  it  is  when  it  only 
means  somebody  understands  and  likes 
you  just  as  well  —  " 

"Better,"  said  the  voice.  "I  always 
like  you  better.  Whatever  you  do,  that's 
the  effect  it  has.  Now  let's  talk  about 
your  father.  We  can't  stop  his  coming  ?  '* 

"No.  Nobody  ever  stopped  him  yet 
in  anything." 

"Tlien  what  can  we  do  to  him  after  he 
gets  here?" 

"That's  what  I  am  trying  to  think. 
Sometimes  I'm  afraid  I  must  run  away 
—  before  he  comes." 

"Yes,  playmate,  if  you  think  so." 
There  was  something  sharp  in  the  tone: 
a  quick  hurt,  a  premonition  of  pain,  and 
it  was  soothing  to  her. 

"But  I've  so  little  money."  She  said 
that  to  herself,  and  his  answer  shocked 
her. 

"There's  money,  if  that's  all.  Ill 
bury  it  here  under  a  stone,  and  you  shall 
find  it" 

"No!  no!  no!  How  could  you!  oh, 
how  could  you!" 

The  voice  was  hurt  indeed  now,  and 
willing  to  be  thought  so. 

"Why,  playmate,  is  that  so  dreadful? 
Money's  the  least  important  thing  there 
b." 
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"It » impQrtant,"  said  she  hroodingly. 
"It  aeems  to  me  all  my  miseries,  my  dis- 
graces faaye  come  from  that." 

"You  don't  want  to  tell  me  about 
them  ?  You  don't  think  it  would  make 
them  better?" 

"You  said  you  did  n't  care.  You  said 
what  we  had  lived  through  —  what  I 
had  —  these  twenty-fiye  years,  made  no 
difference!" 

"Not  to  me.  But  when  it  comes  to 
j(Ni,  why,  maybe  I  could  help  you." 

She  Uiought  a  while  and  then  an- 
swered definitely  and  coldly,  — 

"No,  I  can't  do  it  I  should  have  to 
teO  —  too  many  things." 

"Then  we  won't  think  of  it,"  said 
the  voice.  "Only  you  must  remember, 
there  's  money  and  there  's  —  Peter  to 
take  you  off  and  hide  you  somewhere. 
You  can  trust  Peter."  Again  he  seemed 
ready  to  break  their  companionship,  and 
she  wondered  miserably. 

"You  seem  to  think  of  nothing  but  my 
jfoing  away." 

"I  must  think  of  it.  Nothing  is  more 
likdy." 

"You  don't  seem  to  care! " 

"Playmate!"  Again  the  voice  re- 
proached her. 

"WcU!" 

"There's  but  one  thing  I  think  of  — 
reaOy.  To  give  you  a  little  bit  of  happi- 
ness while  you  are  here.  After  that  — 
wdl,  you  can  make  the  picture  for  your- 
self. I  shall  come  to  the  playhouse  every 
night — alone." 

The  one  thing  perhaps  that  had  been 
the  strongest  in  guiding  her  romantic 
jwith  had  been  eternal  faithfulness.  Her 
heart  beat  at  the  word  '"forever."  Now 
her  gratitude  outran  his  calm. 

"Will  you  do  it  ?  "  she  cried. 

"ShaU  I  promise?" 

"No!  no!  I  would  not  have  you  do  it 
really — only  want  to  do  it.  Do  you 
think  you  will  remember  —  to  want  to 
ccmc?" 

He  said  the  words  after  her,  so  slowly 
that  they  seemed  to  come  from  lips  set 
with  some  stem  emotion. 


''I  shall  remember.  I  shall  want  to 
come." 

She  rose. 

''Good-night,"  she  said.  "Shake 
hands?" 

"  No,"  said  the  voice,  "not  that  In 
playhouses  you  can't  shake  hands. 
Grood-night^ — dear  lady." 

She  turned  away,  and  then,  because 
she  was  silent,  the  voice  called  after 
her, — 

"Playmate! " 

"Yes." 

"I  shall  follow  you  to  the  wall  and 
watch  you  home.   You're  not  afraid  ?" 

"No,  I'm  not  afraid." 

"And  you're  almost  happy?" 

At  the  anxiety  in  his  voice,  she  was 
unreasonably  happy. 

"Yes,"  shecalled  back.  " Good-night" 

"Got  the  key  safe?" 

"All  safe.   Good-night" 

"God  bless  you,  playmate."  That  was 
what  she  thought  she  heard. 

xn 

Madam  Fulton  was  at  the  library 
table,  considering  her  morning  mail,  and 
Billy  Stark  sat  on  the  veranda  just  outside 
the  window  where  she  could  call  to  him 
and  be  cheerfully  answered.  Presently 
Electra  came  in,  a  book,  a  pencil,  and 
some  slips  of  paper  in  her  hand.  There 
was  intense  consideration  on  her  brow. 
She  had  on,  her  grandmother  thought 
with  discouragement,  her  clubwoman's 
face.  Billy  Stark,  seeing  her,  got  up  and 
with  his  cigar  and  his  newspaper  wan- 
dered away.  He  had  some  compassion 
for  Electra  and  her  temperament,  though 
not  for  that  could  he  abstain  from  the 
little  observances  due  his  engagement  to 
Madam  Fulton.  He  had  a  way  of  bring- 
ing in  a  flower  from  the  garden  and  pre- 
senting it  to  the  old  lady  with  an  exagger- 
ated significance.  Electra  always  winced, 
but  Madam  Fulton  was  delighted.  He 
called  her  "Florrie."  prettily,  and  "Flor- 
rle,  dear."  Again  l^ectra  shrank,  and 
then  he  took  the  wrinkled  hand.    One 
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day  Madam  Fulton  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  droll  mischief  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  suppose  it's  an  awful  travesty,  is  n't 
it,  Billy?" 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Billy  loyally. 
"Can't  I  be  in  love  with  a  woman  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  ?   I  should  smile." 

"It's  great  fun,"  she  owned.  Then 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  "  Billy,  do  you 
suppose  I  shall  go  to  hell  ?" 

This  morning  Electra  had  found  some- 
thing to  puzzle  her. 

"I've  been  working  on  your  book  a 
little,  grandmother,"  she  b^an. 

"What  book?  My  soul  and  body!" 
The  old  lady  saw  ihe  cover  and  laid 
down  her  pen.  "  That's  my  *  Recollec- 
tions.'  What  are  you  doing  with  that  ?  " 

"They  are  extremely  interesting," 
said  Electra  absorbedly.  She  sat  down 
and  laid  her  notes  aside,  to  run  over  a 
doubtful  page.  "We  are  going  to  have 
an  inquiry  meeting  on  it." 

"We?  Who?" 

"The  dub.  Everybody  was  deeply 
disappointed  because  you've  refused  to 
say  anything,  but  it  occurred  to  us  we 
might  give  an  afternoon  to  classifying 
data  in  it,  naming  people  you  just  refer 
to,  you  know.  I  am  doing  the  Brook 
Farm  section." 

Madam  Fulton  sank  back  in  her  chair 
and  looked  despairingly  from  the  window 
f(»r  Billy  Stark. 

"I  shall  never,"  she  said,  "hear  the 
last  of  that  book!" 

"Why  should  you  wish  to  hear  the 
last  of  it?"  asked  Electra.  "It  is  a  very 
valuable  book.  It  would  be  more  so  if 
you  would  only  be  frank  about  it  But 
I  can  understand  that.  I  told  the  club 
it  was  your  extreme  delicacy.  You  simply 
could  n't  mention  names." 

"No,  I  could  n't,"  murmured  the  old 
lady.    "I  could  n't" 

"But  here  is  something,  grandmother. 
You  must  help  me  out  here.  Here  where 
you  talk  about  the  crazy  philanthropist 
who  had  the  colonization  scheme  —  not 
Liberia  —  no,  that's  farther  on  —  Well, 
you  say  he  came  to  grandfather  and  asked 


him  to  give  something  to  the  fund." 
She  was  regarding  Madam][Fulton  with 
dear  eyes  of  interrogation. 

"No,  no,  I  don't  remember,"  said  the 
old  lady  impatiently.   "Well,  go  on." 

"You  don't  remember  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  remember,  in  a 
way.   But  go  on,  Electra." 

"Well,  then  the  philanthropist  asked 
him  to  be  one  of  the  five  men  who  would 
guarantee  a  certain  sum  at  their  death, 
and  grandfather  was  indignant  and  said, 
'  Charity  begins  at  home.'  listen."  She 
found  her  page  and  read,  "'I  shall  as- 
suredly leave  every  inch  of  ground  and 
every  cent  I  possess  to  my  wife,  and  that, 
not  because  she  is  an  advanced  woman 
but  because  she  is  not.'  " 

"Of  course!"  corroborated  the  old 
lady.  "Predsdy.  There's  a  slap  at  suf- 
frage. That's  what  I  meant  it  for  and 
you  can  tell  'em  so." 

Electra  did  not  stop  to  register  her 
pain  at  that.  She  hdd  up  one  hand  to 
enjoin  attention. 

"But  Ibten,  grandmother.  You  don't 
see  the  bearing  of  it  yet.  That  was  five 
years  after  grandfather  made  his  will, 
leaving  this  place  away  from  you." 

"WeU,  whatof  it?'* 

"Five  years  after,  grandmother!  And 
here,  by  his  expressed  intention,  he  meant 
to  leave  it  to  you  —  not  to  his  son,  but 
you.   Do  you  see  what  that  implies  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  it  implies,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "but  I  know  I  shall  fly  all 
to  pieces  in  about  two  minutes  if  you 
don't  stop  winding  me  up  and  asking  me 
questions." 

Electra  answered  quite  solemnly,  — 

"It  means,  grandmother,  that  legally 
I  inherited  this  place.  Ethically  it  be- 
longs to  you.  My  grandfather  meant  to 
make  another  will.  Here  is  his  expressed 
intention.  He  neglected  doing  it,  as  peo- 
ple are  always  neglecting  things  that  may 
be  done  at  any  time.  It  only  remains  for 
me  to  make  it  over  to  you." 

Madam  Fulton  lay  back  in  her  chair 
for  a  moment  and  stared.  She  seemed 
incapable  of  measuring  the  irony  she 
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fdt  But   Eledra  went  quieUj  on,  — 

"^There  is  simply  nothing  else  for  me 
to  do,  and  I  shall  do  it." 

Madam  Fulton  gasped  a  Uttle  and  then 
gave  up  speaking.  Again  she  ^anced  at 
the  window  and  wished  for  Billy  Stark. 
Electra  was  observing  her  compassion- 
ately. 

''It  excites  you,  does  n't  it  ?**  she  was 
saying.    "I  don't  wonder." 

Now  the  old  lady  found  her  tongue, 
hot  only  to  murmur,  — 

"I  can't  even  laugh.  It's  too  funny; 
It's  too  awfully  funny." 

''Let  me  get  you  a  little  wine."  Electra 
had  put  her  papers  together  and  now  she 
rose. 

Then  Madam  Fulton  found  her 
strength. 

"Sit  down,  Electra,"  she  said.  "Why, 
ddkl,  you  don't  realize  —  I  don't  know 
what  you'd  do  if  you  did  —  you  don't 
realize  I  put  that  in  there  by  tJie  merest 
impulse." 

"Of  course,"  sakl  Electra  kindly.  "I 
understand  that  You  never  dreamed 
of  its  having  any  bearing  on  things  as 
th^  are  now,  they  have  gone  on  in  this 
way  so  long.  But  it  would  be  shod^bg 
to  me,  shocking,  to  seem  to  own  this 
house  when  it  is  yours  —  ethically." 

"Don't  say  ethically.  I  can't  stand  it. 
There,  Electra!  you're  a  good  girl.  I 
know  that  But  you're  conscience  gone 
mad.  You've  read  Gewge  Eliot  till 
you're  not  comfortable  unless  you're 
RQOuncing  something.  Take  things  a 
little  more  lightly.  You  can  if  you  give 
jour  mind  to  it  Now  this  —  this  is  no- 
thing but  a  joke.  You  have  my  word 
for  it" 

"It  is  n't  a  joke,"  said  Electra  firmly, 
"idien  grandfather  could  write  that  over 
his  own  signature  and  send  it  to  a  weU- 
known  person.  How  did  it  come  back 
into  your  hands,  grandmother?" 

.Bat  M^j^Tii  Fulton  looked  at  her, 
wondering  what  asylum  Electra  would 
pot  her  in,  if  she  Imew  the  truth.  She 
essayed  a  miserable  gayety. 

"Ver}'  weD,  Electra,"  she  smiled,  "caU 


it  so,  if  you  Uke,  but  we  won't  say  any 
more  about  it  I  can't  have  houses  made 
over  to  me.  I  may  totter  into  the  grave 
to-morrow. 

Electra's  eyes  went  involuntarily  to 
the  garden  where  Billy  Stark  was  placidly 
walking  up  and  down,  smoking  his  cigar 
and  stopping  now  and  then  to  inspect  a 
flower.  The  oki  lady  interpreted  the 
look. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  she  said  wickedly; 
"but  that's  nothing  to  do  with  it  Be- 
sides, if  I  marry  Billy  Stark,  I  shall  go 
to  London  to  live.  What  do  I  want 
of  houses?  Let  things  be  as  they  are, 
Electra.  You  keep  the  house  in  your 
hands  and  let  me  visit  you,  just  as  I  do 
now.   It 'sail  one." 

Electra  spoke  with  an  unmoved  firm- 
ness. Her  face  had  the  clarity  of  a  great 
and  fixed  resolve. 

"The  house  is  yours ;  not  l^aUy,  I 
own,  but"  — 

"Don't  you  say  ethically  again,  Elec- 
tra," said  the  old  lady.  "I  told  you  I 
could  n't  bear  it" 

She  sank  back  still  further  into  her 
chair  and  glared.  At  last  Madam  Fulton 
was  afraid  of  her  own  emotions.  Such 
amazement  possessed  her  at  the  foolish 
irony  of  things,  such  desire  of  laughter, 
that  she  dared  not  yield  lest  her  frail  body 
could  not  bear  the  storm.  Man's  laugh- 
ter, she  realized,  shout  upon  shout  of  ro- 
bust roaring,  was  not  too  heroic  for  this 
folly.    Electra  was  speaking:  — 

"I  insist  upon  the  truth  from  others," 
she  said,  still  from  a  basic  resolution  that 
seemed  invulnerable.  "I  must  demand 
it  from  myself." 

"The  truth,  Electra!"  groaned  Ma- 
dam Fulton.  "  You  don't  tell  the  truth." 

"I  don't  teU  the  truth?" 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
You've  thought  about  it  so  much  that 
now  you  only  tell  horrible  facts." 

This  Electra  could  not  fathom,  but  it 
was  evident  that  she  was  putting  it  away 
in  her  consciousness  for  a  thoughtful 
moment.  Madam  Fulton  was  rallying. 
She  felt  a  little  stronger,  and  she  knew 
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she  was  mentally  more  vigorous  than  her 
young  antagonist.  It  was  only  in  an  un- 
^h^iTiging  wUl  that  Electra  distanced  her. 

"Electra,"  she  said,  "you've  got  to  be 
awfully  careful  of  yourself."  There  was 
a  wistful  kindness  in  her  voice.  It  was 
as  if  she  spoke  to  one  whom  she  wished 
to  regard  leniently,  though  she  might  in 
reality  shower  her  with  that  elfin  rail- 
lery which  was  the  outcome  of  her  own 
inquietude. 

Electra  opened  her  eyes  in  a  candid 
wonder. 

"Careful  of  myself?"  she  repeated. 
"Why,  grandmother  ?  " 

"  You've  trained  so  hard,  child.  You 
've  trained  down  to  a  point  where  it's 
dangerous  for  you  to  try  to  live." 

"Trained  down,  grandmother?  I  am 
very  well." 

"I  don't  mean  your  body.  I  mean, 
you've  thought  of  yourself  and  your 
virtues  and  your  tendencies,  and  tested 
yourself  with  tubes  and  examined  your- 
self under  a  glass  until  you're  nothing 
but  a  bundle  of  self-conscious  virtues. 
Why,  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you 
were  a  care-free  spontaneous  murderess. 
You'd  be  less  dangerous." 

"Suppose  we  don't  talk  about  it  any 
more,"  said  Electra,  in  that  soothing 
accent  suited  to  age. 

"But  I've  got  to  talk  about  it.  I  never 
have  done  any  particular  duty  by  you, 
but  I  suppose  the  duty 's  there.  I  've  got 
to  tell  you  when  you  sail  into  dangerous 
latitudes.  You  mark  my  words,  Electra, 
as  sure  as  you  sit  there,  you've  trained 
so  hard  that  there's  got  to  be  a  reaction. 
Some  day  you  '11  fly  all  to  pieces  and  make 
an  idiot  of  yourself." 

Electra  had  risen. 

"Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  grand- 
mother," she  said.  "I  must  get  you  a 
glass  of  wine." 

Madam  Fulton,  too,  got  up  and  rested 
one  hand  upon  the  table. 

"If  you  leave  the  room  before  I've 
finished,"  she  cried,  "I'll  scream  it  after 
you."  A  small  red  spot  had  come  upon 
each  cheek.  She  looked  like  a  fairy  god- 


mother, a  pinpoint  of  fury  in  the  eye. 
"I  insist  upon  your  listening.  God  Al- 
mighty meant  you  for  a  handsome,  well- 
behaved  woman.  You're  not  clever. 
There's  no  need  of  your  bdng.  But 
you've  made  yourself  so  intelligent  that 
you're  as  dull  as  death.  You've  culti- 
vated your  talents  till  you've  snapped 
them  all  in  two.  You've  tried  so  hard  to 
be  a  model  of  conduct  that  you're  a  hor- 
ror, a  positive  horror.  And  you  mark  my 
words,  the  reaction  will  come  and  you'U 
do  something  so  idiotic  that  you  won't 
know  yourself.  And  then  when  you're 
disgraced  and  humble,  then  will  be  the 
time  I  shall  begin  to  like  you." 

She  was  shaking  all  over,  and  Electra 
looked  at  her  in  great  alarm.  She  dared 
not  speak  lest  the  paroxysm  should  come 
again.  A  little  new  gleam  sprang  into 
Madam  Fulton's  eyes.  At  last  she  real- 
ized that  she  had,  though  by  ignoble 
means,  quite  terrified  her  granddaugh- 
ter. That  one  humorous  certainty  was 
enough,  for  the  time,  to  mitigate  her 
plight.  She  drew  a  quick  breath,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"There! "  said  she.  "It's  over.  I 
don't  know  when  I've  had  such  a  satis- 
fying time.  Rim  along,  Electra.  It  won't 
happen  again  to-day."  Then  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  was  foregoing  an  advan- 
tage, and  she  added  shrewdly,  "Though 
it  might  at  any  minute.  But  if  you  bring 
me  anything  to  take,  anything  quieting 
or  restorative,  I'll  throw  it  out  of  the 
window." 

Electra,  relieved  slightly  at  the  lulling 
of  the  storm,  looked  delicately  away  from 
her  and  out  at  the  peaceful  lawn.  She 
would  have  been  sorry  to  see  again  the 
red  of  anger  in  those  aged  cheeks.  Her 
gaze  hung  arrested.  Inexplicable  emo- 
tion came  into  her  face.  She  looked  in- 
credulous of  what  so  fired  her.  Madam 
Fulton  sat  down  again,  breathing  rdief 
at  the  relaxing  of  her  inward  tension* 
and  she  too  looked  from  the  window. 
A  man,  very  tall  and  broad,  even  majes- 
tic in  his  bearing,  stood  talking  with  Billy 
Stark.  Billy,  with  all  his  air  of  breeding 
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and  general  adaptability,  looked  like 
comedy  in  oomparison. 

''Grandmother!  '*  Electra  spoke  with 
a  rapid  emphasis,  '*do  you  know  who 
thatis?'' 
••No,  I'm  sure  I  don*f 
-It  is  Markham  MacLeod." 
•'What  makes  you  think  that? " 
•'I  know  him.   I  know  his  picture.   I 
know  that  bust  of  him.  He  is  here  before 
Peter  expected.'' 

life  and  color  came  into  her  face.  She 
laid  down  her  book  and  papers,  and  went 
with  a  sweeping  haste  to  the  hall  door. 
Billy  was  coming  with  the  stranger  up 
the  path,  and  MacLeod,  glancing  at  the 
^giri's  waiting  figure,  took  off  his  hat  and 
looked  at  her  responsively.  Electra's 
heart  was  beating  as  she  had  never  felt  it 
heat  before.  Greatness  was  coming  to 
her  threshold,  and  it  looked  its  majesty. 
MacLeod  had  a  tremendous  dignity  of 
bearing  added  to  the  gifts  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  at  the  start  He  was  a 
giant  with  the  suppleness  of  the  dancer 
aodathlete.  His  strong  profile  had  beau- 
ty, his  florid  skin  was  tanned  by  the  sea, 
hia  blue  eyes  were  smiling  at  Electra,  and 
in  spite  of  the  whiteness  of  his  thick  hair, 
he  did  not  seem  old  to  her.  She  would 
have  said  he  had  the  dower  of  being  per- 
ennially young.  Meantime  Billy  Stark, 
who  had  knovm  him  at  once  from  his 
portraits,  had  named  him  to  her,  and  the 
great  man  had  taken  her  hand.  He  had 
explained  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
tiine,  that  he  had  driven  to  Peter's  and 
had  been  told  that  the  young  man  was 
prdbaUy  here.  So  he  had  strolled  over 
to  find  him. 

••He  is  not  here,"  said  Electra.  ••Please 
come  in.**  She  was  breathless  with  the 
enatement  of  such  notability  under  her 
roof.  She  led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room, 
judging  hastily  that  grandmother  was  too 
shaken  by  her  mysterious  attack  to  see  a 
strainer,  and  also  even  tremblingly  anx- 
ious to  speak  with  him  before  any  one 
eould  share  the  charm.  MacLeod  fol- 
lowed her,  offering  commonplaces  in  a 
lidi  voice  that  made  them  memorable. 


and  Billy  stayed  behind  to  throw  away 
his  cigar,  and  debate  for  an  instant 
whether  he  need  go  in.  Then  he  heard  a 
voice  from  the  library  s<^tly  calling  him. 

••Billy,  I  want  you." 

He  stepped  in  through  the  long  win- 
dow, and  there  was  Madam  Fulton,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  and  shaking  all  over. 
He  ran  to  her  in  affectionate  alarm. 

••Billy,"  said  she,  ''I  Ve  had  a  temper 
fit." 

Billy  put  his  arm  about  her  and  took 
hertothesofa.  There  he  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  she  dropped  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

••  Shoulders  are  still  very  strengthening, 
Billy,"  said  she,  laughing  more  than  she 
cried,  ••even  at  our  age." 

••They're  something  to  lean  on,"  said 
Billy.    ••There!  there,  dear!  there! " 

I^esently  she  laughed  altogether,  with 
no  admixture  of  tears,  and  Billy  got  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wiped  her  face. 
But  she  still  shook,  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  was  troubled  for  her. 

••  Now,"  she  said  presently,  withdraw- 
ing from  him,  and  patting  her  white  hair, 
••Now  I  think  we've  weathered  it" 

••What  was  it?"  ventured  Billy. 

••I  can't  tell  you  now.  I  might  die  a- 
laughing.  But  I  will."  She  rested  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  a  moment  before 
she  went  away.  ••I'U  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Billy,"  she  said,  •'the  beauty  of  you  is 
you're  so  human.  You're  neither  good 
nor  bad.   You're  just  human." 

xm 

Markham  MacLeod's  great  advan- 
tage, after  that  of  his  wonderful  physique, 
was  h^  humility.  A  carping  humorist, 
who  saw  him  dispassionately,  the  more 
so  that  women  were  devoted  to  ••the 
chief,"  said  that  humility  was  his  long 
suit.  There  was  his  splendid  body,  in- 
stinct with  a  magnetic  charm.  He  was 
bom,  charlatans  told  him,  to  be  a  healer. 
But  he  deprecated  his  own  gifts.  With 
a  robust  humor  he  disclaimed  whatever 
he  had  done,  and  listened  to  other  voices. 
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in  spedous  courtesy.  Now,  face  to  face 
with  Electra,  he  had  oonyinoed  her  in 
five  seconds  that  it  was  an  iUuminating 
thing  to  come  to  America  and  find  her 
there.  This  was  more  than  the  pliancy 
of  the  man  of  the  world.  It  seemed  to 
her  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  a  sincere 
and  lofty  mind.  As  for  her,  she  was 
abounding  in  a  tremulous  satisfaction. 

"You  have  not  been  in  America  for 
a  long  time/'  she  was  saying. 

"Not  for  years.  I  have  been  too  busy 
to  come.*' 

"You  are  needed  over  there." 

She  glowed  the  more,  and  he  looked 
upon  her  kindly  as  a  handsome  young 
woman  whose  enthusiasm  became  her. 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

^  I  don't  know  whether  they  wanted 
me  so  much.     I  needed  them." 

"Your  brothers,  you  mean.  The  units 
that  make  your  brotherhood." 

She  was  quoting  from  his  last  re- 
ported speech,  and  her  spirits  rose  as  she 
felt  how  glad  she  was  to  have  been  ready. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  there  were  so  many 
things  she  had  to  say  at  once  that  they 
would  come  tumultuously.  MacLeod, 
when  his  position  was  assured,  was  quite 
willing  to  let  the  disciple  talk.  It  was 
only  over  ground  not  yet  tilled  that  his 
eloquence  fell  like  rain.  And  Electra, 
leaning  toward  him  in  a  brilliant,  even  a 
timid  expectation,  was  saying,  — 

"Tell  me  about  Russia.  What  do  you 
foresee?" 

A  reporter  had  asked  him  the  same 
question  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  an- 
swer would  be  in  the  evening  paper.  He 
smiled  at  her,  and  spread  out  his  hands 
in  a  disclaiming  gesture. 

"You  know  what  I  foresee.  You 
know  what  you  foresee  yourself.  It  is  the 
same  thing." 

"Yes,"  said  Electra,  "it  is  the  same 
thing." 

But  there  were  times  when  MacLeod 
wanted  to  escape  from  posturing,  even 
though  it  brought  him  adulation. 

"I  have  n't  apologized  for  breaking  in 
on  you  like  this,"  he  said,  with  his  en- 


gaging smile.  "They  told  me  at  Grant's 
that  I  should  probably  find  him  over 
here,  in  the  gajxien.  The  next  house, 
they  said.  This  is  the  next  house  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  Electra.  "He  has 
not  been  here,  but  I  will  send  for  him. 
He  shall  come  to  luncheon.  You  must 
stay." 

"Shall  I  ?  "  He  was  all  good-nature, 
all  readiness  and  adaptability.  Electra 
excused  herself  to  give  the  maid  an  order, 
and  while  she  stood  in  the  hall,  talking  to 
the  woman,  temptation  came  upon  her. 
Yet  it  was  not  temptation,  she  told  her- 
self. This  was  the  obvious  thing  to  do. 

"Tell  Mr.  Grant  I  wish  him  particu- 
larly to  come  to  luncheon,"she  said, "  and 
to  bring  —  "  she  hesitated  at  the  name 
and  shirked  it,  "and  to  bring  the  young 
lady,  —  the  lady  who  is  staying  there." 

Then  she  returned  to  MacLeod.  But 
she  was  not  altogether  at  ease.  Electra 
was  accustomed  to  examine  her  motives, 
and  she  had  the  disquieting  certainty 
that,  this  time,  though  they  would  do  for 
the  literal  eye,  they  had  not  been  entirely 
pure.  Still,  was  it  her  fault  if  Rose,  con- 
fronted by  the  newcomer,  proved  unpre- 
pared and  showed  what  was  fragile  in 
her  testimony?  But  she  was  not  to  be 
thrown  off  the  scent  of  public  affairs. 

"Talk  about  Russia,"  she  entreated. 
She  had  never  felt  so  spontaneously  at 
ease  with  any  one. 

MacLeod  was  used  to  making  that  im- 
pression and  he  smiled  on  her  the  more 
kindly  seeing  how  the  old  charm  worked. 

"I'd  rather  talk  about  America,"  he 
said,  "about  this  place  of  yours.  It's  a 
bully  place." 

Electra  was  devoted  to  academic 
language,* and  to  her  certainty  that  all 
great  souls  expressed  themselves  in  it. 
She  winced  a  Uttle,  but  recovered  herself 
when  he  asked  with  a  new  conversational 
seriousness,  "And  how  is  my  friend 
Grant?" 

"Well."  She  found  some  difficulty  in 
answering  more  fully,  because  it  some^ 
how  became  apparent  to  her  that  he  had 
not  really  placed  her.  Peter  was  his  only 
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due  in  the  town.  It  hardly  looked  iui  if 
he  expected  to  find  a  daughter  here. 

"  Is  he  painting  ?  *'  MacLeod  went  on. 

Electra  frowned  a  little.  Peter  was 
doing  nothing  but  idling,  she  suspected, 
up  to  yesterday,  and  then,  driving  past, 
she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the 
garden  before  a  canvas  and  ci  Rose  lying 
before  him  in  her  long  chair.  That  had 
given  h&r  a  keener,  a  more  bitter  curiosity 
than  she  was  prepared  for  in  herself .  She 
had  shrunk  back  a  little  from  it,  timid 
before  the  suspicion  that  she  might  like 
Peter  more  tempestuously  and  unrea- 
sonably than  was  consonant  with  self- 
mastery.  But  while  these  thoughts  ran 
throu^  her  head,  she  gazed  at  MacLeod 
with  her  dear  eyes  and  answered,  — 

'*I  fancy  he  looks  upon  this  as  his 
vacation.  He  must  have  worked  very 
hard  in  Paris." 

MacLeod  entered  into  that  with  flu- 
ency. Peter  must  have  worked  hard,  he 
owned,  but  that  was  in  the  days  before 
th^met  When  they  met,  Peter*s  talent 
was  at  its  blossoming  point.  It  was  more 
than  talent  It  was  genius,  it  was  so  free, 
so  strong,  so  unconsidered.  He  implied 
that  Peter  had  everything  that  belonged 
to  a  f  ortimate  youth. 

£lectra*s  eyes  glowed.  Here  was  some 
one  to  justify  her  choice.  The  news- 
pi4>er9  had  done  it,  but  she  had  not  yet 
heard  Peter's  praises  from  the  mouth  of 


"Ton  have  had  an  enormous  influence 
over  him,"  she  ventured. 

He  deprecated  that. 

"He  has  an  en(»mous  affection  for 
me,  if  jou  Hke,"  he  owned,  "but  influ- 
ence! My  dear  young  lady,  I  could  n't 
influence  a  nature  like  that  I'm  no- 
where beside  it  All  I  could  hope  for  is 
that  it  would  think  some  of  the  things  I 
think,  feel  some  of  the  things  I  feel.  Then 
we  could  get  on  together." 

Billy  Stark,  coming  in  at  the  door, 
though  that  sounded  like  poppycock, 
but  Electra  knew  it  was  the  wisdom  of 
the  chosen.  She  rose  and  indicated  BiUy. 

"You  know  Mr.  Stark?" 


The  two  men  recurred  humorously  to 
their  meeting  in  the  garden,  and  owned 
their  willingness  to  continue  the  acquaint- 
ance. At  the  moment  there  were  steps 
and  MacLeod  turned  to  see  Rose  com- 
ing into  the  room.  Electra's  heart  beat 
thickly.  She  felt  choked  by  it  ^d  there 
was,  she  could  not  help  owning,  a  dis- 
tinct drop  of  disappointment  when  Mac- 
Leod, with  an  exclamation  of  delighted 
wonder,  went  forward  and  kissed  Rose 
on  the  cheek.  Then  he  kept  her  hand 
while  he  gave  the  other  one  to  Peter,  and 
regarded  them  both  with  expansive 
kindliness.  Rose  was  the  one  who  had 
blenched  under  the  ordeal.  Yet  she  had 
herself  inmiediately  in  hand.  She  let  her 
fingers  stay  in  MacLeod's  grasp.  She 
looked  at  him,  not  affectionately  or  in 
pride,  but  with  a  sad  steadfastness,  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  monumental  difficul- 
ties of  life,  not  to  be  ignored.  Peter  was 
ecstasy  itself. 

"How  did  you  get  here  ?  "  he  was  in- 
sisting. '*  How  did  you  know  I  might  be 
over  here  ?  You  had  n't  met  Electra." 

Then  the  stranger  dropped  the  hands 
he  held  and  turned  to  her. 

"I  haven't  met  her  yet,"  he  said, 
with  a  humorous  consideration  that 
stirred  her  heart  "Is  this  Electra?" 
He  put  out  his  hand,  and  she  laid  hers 
in  the  waiting  palm.  She  felt  bound  to 
something  by  the  magnetic  grasp.  The 
certainty  was  not  weakened  by  any 
knowledge  that  other  men  and  women 
felt  the  same. 

Madam  Fulton  came  in  then.  She  had 
removed  the  traces  of  past  emotion,  but 
with  the  red  still  burning  in  her  cheeks 
she  looked  very  pretty.  MacLeod  greeted 
her  with  an  extreme  deference,  which 
presently  slipped  into  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesy of  man  to  woman  as  he  found  she 
had  no  desire  to  exact  any  special  con- 
sideration. They  went  out  to  limcheon 
with  that  air  of  accelerated  life  which 
contributes  to  the  success  of  an  occasion, 
and  then  MacLeod  talked.  Rose  sat  si- 
lent, looking  on  with  a  sad  indifference, 
as  at  a  scene  she  had  witnessed  many 
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times  before,  to  no  good  end,  and  Madam 
Fulton  listened  rather  satirically.  But 
Electra  and  Peter  glowed  and  could 
hardly  eat,  and  MacLeod  addressed 
himself  chiefly  to  them.  Now  he  did 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  him.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  was  his  theme,  and 
it  was  no  mere  effusion  of  sympathetic 
propaganda.  His  memory  was  his  im- 
mense storehouse  behind  emotion,  his 
armory.  He  could  mobilize  facts  and 
statistics  imtil  the  ordinary  n^d  owned 
itself  cowed  by  them.  When  they  rose 
from  the  table,  the  millennium  was  im- 
minent, and  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
sword.  At  the  library  door,  Peter,  be- 
side Electra  for  an  instant,  irrepressibly 
seized  her  hand,  as  it  hung  by  her  side, 
and  gave  it  passionate  pressure.  In- 
stantiy  she  looked  at  him,  responsive. 
The  sympathy  they  lacked  in  their  per- 
sonal relation  sprang  to  life  under  Mac- 
Leod's trumpeting.  Electrawas  in  aglow, 
and  Peter,  with  a  surprised  delight,  felt 
all  his  old  allegiance  to  his  imperial  lady. 

MacLeod  would  not  sit  down. 

''I  must  catch  my  train,"  he  said. 

There  was  outcry  at  once  from  two 
quarters.  He  was  not  to  retium  to  the  city. 
He  was  to  stay  here,  Peter  declared.  It 
was  absurd,  it  was  unthinkable  that  he 
shoidd  do  anything  else.  MacLeod  took 
it  with  a  friendly  smile  and  the  air  of 
deprecating  such  undeserved  cordiality; 
but  he  looked  at  Electra,  who  was  frankly 
beseeching  him  from  brilliant  eyes.  It 
was  setUed  finally  that  he  should  go  back 
to  his  hotel  for  a  day  or  two,  see  some 
newspaper  men  and  meet  a  few  public 
engagements,  and  then  return  for  a  littie 
stay. 

''Gret  your  hat,"  he  said  to  Rose,  in 
affectionate  suggestion,  '"and  walk  with 
me  to  the  station." 

And  as  it  became  apparent  that  father 
and  daughter  had  had  no  time  for  in- 
timate talk,  they  were  allowed  to  go 
away  together,  Peter  following  them 
with  impetuous  stanmiering  adjurations 
to  MacLeod  to  rattie  through  his  busi- 
ness and  come  back.    When  they  were 


out  upon  the  highroad,  MacLeod  turned 
to  Rose. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  "you  don't  look  very 
fit." 

Rose  had  one  of  her  frequent  impulses 
to  tell  him  the  crude  truth:  to  say  now, 
"I  did  until  you  came."  But  she  an- 
swered indifferentiy,  — 

"I'm  very  weU." 

They  walked  along  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  she  felt  the  return  of  old 
aches,  old  miseries  he  always  summoned 
for  her.  In  the  first  moment  of  seeing 
him,  she  always  recurred  to  the  other 
days  when  to  be  with  him  was  to  be  in 
heaven.  Nobody  ever  had  so  blest  a 
time  as  she  in  the  simple  charm  of  his 
good- will.  No  matter  what  she  was  doing, 
for  him  to  call  her,  to  hold  out  a  finger, 
had  been  enough.  She  would  forsake  the 
world  and  run,  and  she  never  remem- 
bered the  world  again  imtil  he  loosed  the 
spell.  It  was  broken  now,  she  thought, 
effectively,  but  still  at  these  first  moments 
her  heart  yearned  back  to  the  old  play- 
grounds, tiie  old  lure. 

"What  did  she  call  you,"  he  was  ask- 
ing —  "Madam  Fulton ?    Mrs.  Tom  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Rose,  with  a  quiet  bitter- 
ness, "Mrs.  Tom." 

"  Have  they  accepted  you  ?" 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  looked 
at  him. 

"You  heard,"  she  answered. 

"Extraordinary  people!  Who  is  Elec- 
tra ?  I  could  n*t  call  her  anything.  Every- 
body was  saying  Electra." 

"She is  Madam  Fulton's  granddaugh- 
ter.   She  and  Peter  are  engaged." 

"Ah!  I'd  forgotten  that.  I  rather  fan- 
cied it  was  you  —  with  Peter." 

She  siunmoned  the  resolution  to  meet 
him  bluntly. 

"Don't  do  that,  please.  Don't  assume 
anything  of  the  sort  about  me." 

He  went  on  with  unbroken  good  hu- 
mor. She  had  never  seen  him  angry,  but 
the  possibility  of  it,  some  hidden  force 
suspected  in  him,  quelled  her,  of  late, 
when  she  considered  the  likelihood  of 
rousing  it. 
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''No,  of  course  not,"  he  said,  with  his 
babitual  geniality.  ''Why  aren't  you 
staying  with  them  ?*' 

9ie  temporized,  only  from  the  gen- 
eral certain^  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him 
to  know  too  much. 

"Peter  asked  me  to  stay  there.  His 
[i;randmother  is  yery  kind.   I  like  her." 

**Ah!  Have  these  people  money?" 

"What  people?" 

"Electra.   Tom's  family  in  general." 

"I  don't  know." 

"Th^  must  have.  They  have  the  air. 
YfiXi  they  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

Her  face  contracted.  The  look  of 
youth  had  fled  and  left  her  haggard. 

"I  have  not  accepted  anything." 

"Have  they  offered  it  ?" 

"No." 

"There!  you  see!  No  doubt  they  will." 

"Why  did  you  come  over  here  ?"  she 
cried  iirepressibly. 

But  he  ignored  the  question. 

"The  prince  is  much  disturbed  about 
you,"  he  volunteered,  throwing  it  into 
tlie  talk  as  if  it  were  of  no  particular 
vslklity,  but  only  interesting  as  one  chose 
to  take  it 

"Ah!  that's  why  you  came!" 

"I  saw  him  two  weeks  ago,  in  Milan. 
He  was  greatly  troubled.  I  had  to  own 
that  you  had  left  Paris  without  seeing 
me,  without  even  telling  me  your  where- 
abouts." 

"Then— "said  Rose. 

She  knew  what  else  had  happened. 
The  prince  had  urged,  "Go  over  to 
Amoiica.  Influence  her.  Bring  her  back 
with  yon."  But  this  she  did  not  say.  The 
irnhnd^en  cordiality  of  his  attitude  al- 
ways made  his  best  defense.  H  she  had 
ever  known  harshness  from  him,  she 
might  brave  it  again.  But  many  forces 
between  them  were  as  yet  unmeasured. 
She  did  not  dare. 

"You  must  remember,"  he  said,  with 
the  air  of  talking  over  reasonably  some- 
thing to  which  he  was  not  even  persuad- 
ing her,  "the  prince  is  exceptionally 
placed.  He  could  give  you  a  certain 
position." 


"I  have  a  certain  position  now.  Don't 
forget  that,  will  you?"  She  seemed  to 
speak  from  an  extremity  of  distaste. 

''He  offers  a  private  marriage.  He  is 
not  likely  to  set  it  aside;  the  elder  line 
is  quite  assured,  so  far  as  anything  can 
be  in  this  world.  Besides"  —  he  looked 
at  her  winningly  —  "you  believe  in  love. 
He  loves  you." 

"I  did  believe  in  it,"  she  said  haltingly, 
as  if  the  words  were  difficult.  "I  should 
find  it  hard  now  to  tell  what  I  believe." 

"Well!"  He  took  off  his  hat  to  invite 
the  summer  breease.  It  stirred  the  hair 
above  his  noble  forehead,  and  Rose,  in 
a  sickness  at  old  affection  dead,  knew, 
without  glancing  at  him,  how  he  looked, 
and  marveled  that  any  one  so  admirably 
made  could  seem  to  her  so  persistently 
ranged  with  evil  forces.  Yet,  she  reflect- 
ed, it  was  only  because  he  arrogated 
power  to  himself.  He  put  his  hands 
upon  the  wheek  of  life  and  jarred  them. 
"Well!  I  believe  in  it  Is  n't  that  enough 
for  you?" 

"Not  now,  not  now!"  She  had  to 
answer,  though  it  might  provoke  stem 
issues.  "Once  it  would  have  been. 
There  is  nothing  you  could  have  told  me 
that  I  would  not  have  believed.  But  you 
delivered  me  over  to  the  snare  of  the 
fowler."  Grandmother  had  read  those 
words  in  her  morning  chapter,  and  they 
had  stayed  in  her  ears  as  meaning  pre- 
cisely this  thing.  He  had  known  that  it 
was  a  snare,  and  he  had  cast  her  into  it 
She  turned  her  moved  face  upon  him. 
"We  mustn't  talk  about  these  things. 
Nobody  knows  where  it  will  end.  And 
you  mustn't  talk  to  me  about  the 
prince." 

"If  it  does  n't  mean  anything  to  you, 
would  n't  it  move  you  if  I  told  you  it 
meant  something  to  me  ?" 

"What?" 

"It  would  mean  a  great  deal  if  you 
formed  an  alliance  there." 

She  answered  bitterly.  ^ 

"You  are  humorous.  Alliance!  An 
alliance  is  for  princes.  There  are  other 
words  for  these  things  you  propose.    I 
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tiy  not  to  tbink  what  they  are.  I  dare  say 
I  don't  know  all  of  them.  But  there  are 
words." 

"It  would  make  me  8oHd  with  the 
prince.  He  would  get  several  concessions 
from  his  brother.  They  would  be  slight, 
but  they  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
Brotherhood." 

"I  see.  You  would  pull  a  wire  or  two 
in  Germany.  In  Russia,  too,  perhaps  ? 
You  think  you  would  disarm  suspicion,  if 
the  prince  stood  by  you.  Maybe  you'd 
get  into  Russia,  even.  Isthatit?  Itwould 
be  dramatic  to  get  into  Russia  after  you  'd 
been  warned." 

She  was  following  his  mind  along,  as 
she  often  did,  creeping  with  doubtful 
steps  where  he  had  taken  wing.  "But 
stOl  1 "  She  looked  at  him,  smiling  rather 
wistfully.  "Still,  you  wouldn't  throw 
me  to  the  wolves  for  that,  would  you  ?" 

He  met  her  look  with  one  as  candid, 
and  little  as  she  believed  in  the  accom- 
panying smile,  she  felt  her  heart  warmed 
by  it  Now  he  was  gazing  about  him  at 
the  summer  prospect. 

"I  am  delighted  to  find  you  here,"  he 
volunteered.  "It's  a  change.  It  will  do 
you  good  —  do  us  both  good." 

"Are  you  quite  well  ?"  She  hesitated 
slightly  in  asking  that,  but  he  turned 
upon  her  as  if  the  words  had  given  him 
a  shock  of  terror  or  dismay.  In  her  sur- 
prise she  even  fancied  he  paled  a  little. 

"What  makes  you  ask  that  ?"  he  cried. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know!  You  look  well, 
but  not  quite  yourself,  perhaps, — some- 
how diflferent." 

MacLeod  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped 
his  forehead  beaded  with  a  moisture 
come  on  it,  he  knew,  at  that  moment. 

"I  should  like  to  ask,"  he  said  peev- 
ishly, "what  in  the  devil  you  mean. 
Have  you  —  heard  anything  ?" 

"No,"  said  Rose,  entirely  amazed. 
"What  is  there  to  hear?" 

They  had  reached  the  station,  and  she 
led  him  to  the  bench  under  a  tree  where 
lovers  and  their  lasses  assembled  at  dusk 
to  see  the  train  come  in.   She  sat  down. 


dispirited  and  still  wondering,  and  he 
stood  before  her,  all  strength,  now,  and 
candor,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  his 
dubious  mood  and  resolved  to  be  him- 
self. 

"About  the  prince,"  he  was  saying. 
"I  want  you  to  think  of  him.  He  would 
give  you  experiences  such  as  I  never 
could.  You'd  live  on  velvet  You'd  have 
art,  music,  a  thousand  things.  He  likes 
your  voice.  He 'dinsLst  on  fostering  that 
You  would  meet  jnen  of  rank,  men  of 
note—" 

She  interrupted  him. 

"Men  of  rank!  I've  no  doubt  of  it 
How  about  their  wives  ?" 

He  shook  his  head.  A  look  of  what 
seemed  noble  pain  was  on  his  face,  im- 
patience at  the  shallowness  of  things. 

"Rose,"  he  said,  "you  know  how  little 
I  respect  society  as  it  is.  Take  out  of  it 
what  good  you  can,  the  play  of  emotion, 
the  charm,  the  inspiration.  Don't  under^ 
value  the  structure,  my  dear.  live,  in 
spite  of  it" 

She  looked  at  him  wearily  and  thought 
how  handsome  he  was,  and  that  these 
were  platitudes.  Then  his  train  came, 
and  he  left  her  with  a  benedictory  grace, 
standing  on  the  step  hat  in  hand,  majestic 
in  his  courtesy.  But  as  she  watched  him, 
suddenly,  an  instant  before  the  train 
was  starting  she  saw  him  yield  and  sway. 
He  leaned  upon  the  rail  with  both  hands 
and  then,  as  if  by  a  quick  decision, 
stepped  to  the  platform  again.  She  hur- 
ried to  him,  and  found  him  with  an  un- 
familiar look  on  his  face.  It  might  have 
been  dread  anticipation;  it  was  surely 
pain. 

"What  is  it  .^"  she  asked  hun.  "Tell 
me." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  involuntarily 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"Rub  it,"  he  said.  "Hold  it  tight 
Infernal!  oh,  infernal! " 

As  she  rubbed  the  hand  he  suddenly 
recovered  his  old  manner.  The  color 
came  back  to  his  face,  and  he  breathed 
in  a  deep  relief. 

"That's  over,"  he  said,  ahnost  reck- 
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kflsly,  she  thought.  "Queer  how  quick 
ftgoa!'* 

"What  is  it?"  She  was  trembling.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  they  had  each  passed 
through  some  mysterious  crisis. 

"Is  there  anoQier  train  to  town  ?  "  he 
ins  asking  an  official,  who  had  kept  a 
curious  ^e  on  him.  There  would  be  in 
tbree  minutes,  an  accommodation  crawl- 
ing liter  the  express  he  had  lost 

"Good-by  again,''  he  called  to  Rose, 
with  a  weaker  transcript  of  his  usual 
maimer.  "I'm  to  be  down  in  a  few  days, 
joaknow.    Grood-by." 

This  time  he  walked  into  the  car,  and 
she  saw  him  take  his  seat  and  lie  back 
igsinst  the  window-casing.  But  he  re- 
corered  himself  and  smiled,  when  his 
cjes  met  hers.  If  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter, she  was  evidently  not  to  know. 

XIV 

As  the  two  had  walked  away,  Peter 
tmmed  to  Electra,  stammering  forth,  — 

"Isn't  he  a  great  old  boy ? " 

He  was  tremendous,  she  owned,  in 
hnguage  better  chosen;  and  this  new 
community  of  feeling  was  restful  to  her. 

"Come  out  into  the  garden,"  he  said, 
and  as  they  went  along  the  path  to  the 
grape  arbor,  he  took  her  hand  and  she 
left  it  to  him.  They  seemed  restored  to 
dose  relations,  as  if  MacLeod  had 
wrought  aome  spell  upon  them.  By  the 
time  tiuj  reached  the  liquid  greenness  of 
the  arbor  light,  Peter  was  sure  he  loved 
her.  He  could  turn  to  her  quite  passion- 
ately. 

"Eaectra,"  he  said,  hokiing  both  her 
hands  now,  ''I've  missed  you  all  these 
days.- 

She  smiled  a  little  and  that,  with  her 
IJbwing  oolcr,  made  her  splendid. 

"You  have  been  here  every  day,"  she 
said,  conceding  him  the  grace  of  having 
r      done  his  utmost. 

"Yes.  but  it  has  n't  beenright  There's 
been  sometfaiiig  between  us  —  something 
uwiplained.'* 

She  knew,  so  she  reflected,  what  that 


was.  Rose  had  been  between  them.  But 
she  listened  with  an  attentive  gravity. 

''We  must  go  back  to  Paris,"  Peter 
was  urging.  '*I  shall  work  there.  We 
will  live  simply  and  turn  in  everything  to 
the  Brotherhood.  We  must  be  married 
—  dear."  He  looked  direct  and  manly, 
not  boyish,  now,  and  she  felt  a  sudden 
pride  in  him.  "Electra,  you'll  go  with 
me?" 

She  withdrew  from  him  and  sat  down, 
indicating  the  other  chair. 

"Something  very  queer  has  happened," 
she  said.  "I  must  tell  you  about  it"  It 
had  just  come  to  her  again  as  it  had  been 
doing  at  moments  through  the  absorb- 
ing hour  at  luncheon,  that  she  was  in 
a  difficult  place  with  grandmother,  and 
that  here  was  the  one  creature  whom 
she  had  the  right  to  count  upon.  Rapidly 
she  told  him  the  facts  of  the  case,  end- 
ing with  her  conclusion,  — 

"The  house  belongs  to  grandmother." 

Peter  was  frowning  comically.  In  his 
effort  to  think,  he  looked  as  if  the  sun 
were  in  his  eyes. 

"I  don't  believe  I  understand,"  he 
said,  and  again  she  told  him. 

"You  don't  mean  you  are  building  all 
this  on  a  casual  sentence  in  a  book  ?  " 
He  frowned  the  harder. 

Electra  was  breathing  pleasure  at  the 
beauty  of  the  case. 

"It  is  not  a  casual  sentence,"  she  in- 
sisted.    "It's  an  extract  from  a  letter." 

Peter  had  no  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  business  of  the  world,  but  he 
knew  its  elements.  He  regarded*  her  with 
tenderness,  as  a  woman  attractively  igno- 
rant of  harsh  details. 

"But  Electra,  dear,  that  is  n't  legal. 
It  does  n't  have  the  slightest  bearing  on 
what  you  should  give  or  what  she  could 
exact  from  you  —  if  she  were  that  kind." 

"No,"  she  said,  "it  is  n't  legal.  But 
it  is  —  ethical."  She  used  the  large  word 
with  a  sense  of  safety,  loving  the  sound 
of  it  and  conscious  that  Peter  would  not 
choke  her  off. 

"But  it  is  n't  that  You  don't  know 
how  your  grandfather  wrote  that  letter. 
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He  may  have  done  it  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
or  malice,  or  carelessness,  or  a  dozen 
things,  and  forgotten  it  next  day.  A  let- 
ter 's  the  idlest  thing  on  earth.  There's 
no  reason  for  your  considering  it  a  min- 
ute." 

''I  am  bound  to  consider  it,"  said 
Electra.  "  There  it  is,  in  black  and  white. 
I  shall  make  over  the  place  to  grand- 
mother." 

"Well!"  Peter  felt  like  whistling,  and 
then  unpursed  his  lips  because,  according 
to  Electra,  whistling  was  not  polite.  He 
had  no  restrictions  relative  to  her  giving 
away  her  property,  but  he  felt  very  seri- 
ously that  she  must  not  be  allowed  to 
indulge  herself  in  any  form  of  insanity, 
however  picturesque.  A  detail  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  said  quickly,  with  a  look 
at  her,  — 

"But  Electra,  you  and  Tom  inherited 
this  place  together." 

She  knew  what  was  coming  and  her 
color  deepened.  Again  Rose  had  stepped 
between  them,  and  Electra  felt  herself 
back  in  their  old  atmosphere  of  con- 
straint. 

"I  have  inherited  it  from  Tom,"  she 
rejoined. 

"You  ignore  his  wife  ?  " 

Electra  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  It 
was  a  hard  struggle.  But  she  spoke  at 
last  and  in  a  tone  which  made  the  diffi- 
culty of  speech  apparent 

"Since  Mr.  MacLeod  has  been  here 
_____  >f 

"WeU?" 

"I  must  recognize  her  as  his  daugh- 
ter." 

"Didn't  you  believe  that,  Electra? 
Not  even  that?" 

"I  am  forced  to  believe  it  now.  When 
he  comes  back,  I  shall  ask  him  to  corrobo- 
rate her  story.  K  he  does  —  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  —  give  her  what  is  just" 

"Not  otherwise,  Electra  ?  You  believe 
him." 

"I  believe  him  implicitly."  Her  tone 
rang  out  in  an  astonishing  assurance. 
She  might  have  been  pledging  fealty  to 
some  adored  intimate. 


"You  believe  him.  You  would  not 
believe  me  ?  " 

She  hedged  a  little  here.  "You  gave 
me  no  proof  —  only  the  woman's  word." 

"Would  you  believe  him  without 
proof?" 

She  was  silent,  yet  she  knew  she  must 

"But,"  she  said,  with  the  haste  of 
finishing  an  imwelcome  subject,  "I  shall 
settle  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible  after 
he  comes  back.  If  he  tells  me  his  daughter 
was  married  to  my  brother,  she  shall  be 
paid  every  cent  she  is  entitled  to.  But 
she  shall  not  share  this  house  —  not  an 
inch  of  it." 

"Why  not?" 

Electra  seemed  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
wave.  Hurt  pride  found  its  voice,  —  all 
the  revulsion  she  had  felt  in  these  days 
of  Peter's  divided  allegiance. 

"The  house  is  ours.  It  belongs  to  the 
family.  I  shall  make  it  over  to  grand- 
mother, but  not  to  that  girl.  She  shall 
never  own  a  timber  in  it." 

Peter  spoke  involuntarily,  with  an  un- 
premeditated wonder:  — 

"What  makes  you  hate  her  so  ?  " 

Tears  came  slowly  into  Electra's  eyes. 
They  surprised  her  as  much  as  they  did 
him.  She  was  not  used  to  crying,  and 
she  held  them  from  falling,  with  a  proud 
restraint.  Electra  felt  very  lonely  at  that 
moment  in  a  world  which  would  not  un- 
derstand. She  was  upholding  truth  and 
justice,  and  she  was  accused  of  mean 
personal  motives.  She  had  proposed  a 
pictiuesque  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  ab- 
stract right,  and  she  could  not  be  un- 
conscious that  the  act  ought  to  look  rather 
beautiful.  Yet  Peter  saw  no  beauty  in  it, 
and  grandmother  had  called  her  a  fool. 
Peter,  seeing  the  tears,  was  enormously 
embarrassed  by  them.  He  could  only 
kiss  her  hand  in  great  humility.  He,  on 
his  part,  put  justice  cheerfully  aside. 

"How  could  I  ?  "  he  murmured,  with 
the  contrition  of  the  male  who  has 
I^urned  that  tears  are  to  be  staunched 
without  delay.  "How  could  I  ?  "  But 
Electra,  on  her  feet,  had  drawn  her  hand 
away  from  him.     She  felt  only  haste. 
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iiaste  to  conclude  her  abnegation,  perhaps 
efen  to  forestall  any  question  of  the  house 
bj  getting  the  matter  out  of  her  hands 
before  MacLeod  came  back  and  she  had 
to  reckon  with  his  testimony. 

"I  am  not  crjmg"  she  said  proudly 
"I  must  go  and  talk  to  grandmother, 
ftomiae  me  this.  Don't  tell  her  —  "  she 
liesitated. 

••Rose?" 

**Don*t  tell  her  I  have  spoken  of  this." 

9ie  had  gone,  and  Peter  helplessly 
watched  her  walking  up  the  path.  Then 
he  took  his  own  way  home.  "My  stars!" 
he  mattered  from  time  to  time  His  chief 
desire  at  the  moment  was  to  escape  from 
anytUog  so  strenuous  as  Electra's  moral 
life.  It  made  a  general  and  warm-hearted 
ohHqaity  the  only  possible  condition  of 
conduct  in  a  pretty  world.  Peter  looked 
roond  at  it  admiringly  then,  as  the  shad- 
ow of  Electra's  earnestness  withdrew  into 
the  distance.  It  was  such  a  darling 
vorid,  there  were  such  dear  shadows 
and  beguiling  lights  and  all  things  ador- 
able to  paint  He  cast  off  the  mood  that 
teased  Um,  and  walking  faster,  began  to 
idustle.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  so  many  agreeable  deeds  to  do,  and 
so  mudi  time  to  do  them  in,  that  he  must 
■mply  bestir  himself  to  use  half  the  rich- 
ness of  things.  But  when  he  got  into 
the  garden,  the  honeysuckle  smelled  so 
sweet  that  he  sat  down  at  its  foot  and 
fareathed  it  until  he  went  to  sleep. 

Bectra  walked  into  the  library,  where 
Madam  Fulton  sat  at  her  tatting  and 
BiD^  Stark  read  aloud  to  her  from  an 
idle  bodk.  Electra  felt  that  she  could 
not  possibly  deUy.  All  her  affairs  must 
be  settled  at  once  and  the  ends  knit  up. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said. 
"Grandmother,  may  I  speak  to  you  a 


Madam  Fulton  laid  down  her  work. 

•"Is  it  the  same  old  story? "  she  in- 
quired. 

"Yes,  grandmother,  I  don't  feel  that 
I  can  wait" 

"Electra,"  said  the  old  kdy  kindly, 
"I  can't  listen  to  you.  It's  all  fudge  and 
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nonsense.  If  we  talk  about  it  any  more, 
we  shall  be  insane  together.  Don't  go, 
Billy." 

••I  should  like  to  put  it  before  Mr. 
Stark,"  said  Electra,  with  her  clear  gaee 
upon  him,  as  if  she  summoned  him  to 
some  exalted  testimony. 

Billy  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He 
had  confided  to  Flome  the  night  before 
that  Electra's  hypothetical  cases  made 
him  as  nervous  as  the  devil.  Madam 
Fulton  cast  him  a  comical  look.  It  had 
begun  to  occur  to  her  that  a  ball,  once 
rolling,  is  difficidt  to  stop. 

*'Go  ahead  then,"  she  agreed.  *'I 
wash  my  hands  of  it  Billy,  keep  a  tight 
grip  on  yourself .  Youlldiearlaughing." 

Then  Electra  stated  her  case;  but 
Billy  did  not  laugh.  like  Peter,  he 
looked  at  her  frowningly,  and  owned  he 
did  not  understand.  Electra  stated  it 
again,  and  this  time  he  repeated  the  pro- 
position after  her.  Madam  Fulton  sat  in 
a  composed  aloofness  and  nuide  no  com- 
ment. 

••But,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said 
Billy  Stark,  '^you  quite  misunderstand. 
An  extract  from  a  letter  has  no  legal 
value  compared  with  a  document  signed 
and  sealed  in  proper  form." 

*'I  know,"  said  Electra,  ••not  legal, 
but  —  "  She  was  aware  that  Madam 
Fulton's  eye  was  upon  her  and  she  dared 
not  finish.  ••It  was  at  least  my  grand- 
father's expressed  wish,"  she  concluded 
firmly.    "I  shall  carry  it  out" 

••But  —  "  Billy  sought  about  for  a 
simile,  ••my  dear  child,"  —  Electra,  in 
the  weakness  of  her  lofty  reasoning, 
seemed  to  him  pathetically  to  be  pro- 
tected, —  ••don't  you  see  you're  putting 
yourself  through  all  kinds  of  discomfort 
for  nothing,  simply  nothing?  You've 
gone  and  got  a  big  sword  —  you  call  it 
justice  —  to  cut  a  thread.  Why,  it's  not 
even  that  There's  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  there.  It's  very  admirable  <^ 
you  "  —  Electra's  waiting  attitude  quick- 
ened at  this  —  ••but  it's  fantastic." 

She  spoke  decisively. 

••It  is  the  thing  to  do." 
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Now  Madam  Fulton  entered  the  6eid. 
She  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  at 
Electra  with  conmiiseration,  at  Billj  in 
a  community  of  regret  over  that  young 
intellect  so  dethroned. 

"Now  you  aee  what  I  told  you,"  she 
warned  them.  "Here  we  are,  all  crazy 
together.  We  Ve  let  you  say  it,  and  we  Ve 
addled  our  own  brains  listening  to  it  for 
a  minute.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Electra! " 
She  had  discovered.  "If  you*re  so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  place,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.    I 'U  buy  it" 

"Buy  it,  grandmother?  what  belongs 
to  you  already  ?  " 

"Don't  say  that  again.  It  gives  me  a 
ringing  in  my  ears.  That's  what  I'll  do. 
You*re  going  to  marry  Peter  Grant  and 
go  abroad.  I'll  take  the  place  off  your 
hands.  I've  always  wanted  it  I've 
made  a  shocking  sum  out  of  my  book, 
shocking.  I  can  well  afford  it.  There's 
an  offer  for  you! " 

Electra  shook  her  head. 

"I  could  n't,"  she  said  gently.  "How 
could  I  sell  you  what  is  yours  already  ? 
The  letter  — " 

"The  letter! "  repeated  the  old  lady, 
as  if  it  were  an  imprecation.  She  looked 
at  Billy.  He  returned  the  glance  with 
a  despairing  immobility.  She  reflected 
that  the  case  must  be  worse  even  than 
she  had  thought,  since  Billy  had  not 
snuled.  Electra  must  be  madder  than 
she  had  imagined,  and  her  own  culpa- 
bility was  the  greater  for  weaving  such 
a  coU.  "ShaU  I  teU  her,  Billy?"  she 
asked  faintly. 

He  nodded. 

"I  should,"  he  said  commiseratingly, 
and  got  up  to  leave  the  room.  It  seemed 
to  Billy  this  summer  that  he  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  escape  situations  with 
a  delica<7  which  was  more  than  half 
cowardice,  only  to  be  dragged  back  into 
the  arena.  The  mandate  he  had  ex- 
pected promptly  came. 

"Don't  go,  Billy,"  cried  the  old  lady. 
"Sit  down."  Madam  Fulton  continued, 
in  a  hesitating  humility  Electra  had 
never  seen  in  her,  "Electra,  I  don't  be- 


lieve you'll  quite  understand  whoi  I  tdl 
you  tiiere's  something  queer  about  the 
letter.  You  see  there  never  was  any 
letter.     I  —  made  it  up." 

The  boot  was  on  the  other  foot  All 
the  values  of  the  scene  had  shifted.  Now 
it  was  Electra  who  doubted  the  general 
sanity.   Electra  was  smiling  at  her. 

"No,  grandmother,"  she  was  saying, 
with  a  pretty  air  of  chiding,  "you 
must  n't  talk  that  way.  You  think  that 
convinces  me.  It's  very  dear  of  you, 
very  dear  and  generous.  But  I  know 
why  you  do  it" 

"Bless  my  sinful  soul!"  ejaculated 
theoldhidy.  "Oh  — you  tell  her,  BiUy." 

Billy  shook  his  hesA.  He  was  not 
going  to  be  dragged  as  far  as  that  He 
was  sorry  for  her,  but  she  had  had  her 
whistle  and  she  must  pay  for  it  The 
old  lady  was  beginning  again  in  a  weak 
voice, — 

"You  see,  Electra,  that  book  isn't 
what  you  think.  It  is  n't  what  anybody 
thinks.    I  —  I  made  it  up." 

Electra  was  about  to  speak,  but  her 
grandmother  forestalled  her. 

"Don't  you  go  and  offer  me  wine. 
You  get  it  into  your  head  once  and  for 
all  that  I'm  telling  you  a  fact  and  that 
you've  got  to  believe  it  I  made  up 
my  book  of  recollections.  They're  nol 
true,  not  one  of  them.  As  I  remember, 
there  is  n't  one.  The  letters  I  wrote  my- 
self." 

Electra  was  staring  at  her  in  a  neu- 
trality which  was  not  even  wonder. 

Finally  she  spoke;  her  awed  voice 
trembled. 

"The  Brook  Farm  letters! " 

Perhaps  it  was  this  reverent  hesitation 
which  restored  Madam  Fulton  to  some- 
thing of  her  wonted  state. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Electra,"  ahe 
fulminated,  "what  is  there  so  sacred 
about  Brook  Farm  ?  If  anybody  is  going 
to  make  up  letters  from  anywhere,  why 
shouldn't  it  be  from  there?" 

Electra  was  looking  at  Billy  Stark  as  if 
she  bade  him  save  her  from  these  shodcs 
or  tell  her  the  whole  world  was  rocking. 
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But  Bilij  twirled  his  eyt^aaa^  and 
watched  it  twirling.  Finally  he  had  to 
meet  her  eye. 

"Yes,'*  he  said,  with  a  composure  he 
did  not  feel,  ''the  book  is  apparently  not 
quite  straight  —  a  kind  of  joke,  in  fact." 

jQectraroee.  She  looked  Fery  thought- 
ful and  alao»  Madam  Fulton  thought, 
with  a  quaking  at  her  guilty  heart,  rather 
teniUe.  She  was  pinched  at  the  nostrils 
and  white  about  the  lips. 

''What  I  must  do  first,''  she  was  say- 
ing, as  if  to  herself,  "is  to  notify  the  dub 
we  cannot  possibly  have  our  inquiry 
afienioon." 

"Notify  themi "  repeated  Madam  Ful- 
ton,  in  a  spasm  of  fearful  admiration. 
"Are  you  going  to  tell  all  those  wo- 
men?" 

Hedra  included  her  in  that  absent 
glance.  Now  that  there  were  things  to 
anange,  dates  to  cancel,  topics  to  con- 
sider, she  was  on  her  own  ground.  She 
spoke  with  dignity:  — 

"I  shall  most  certainly  tell  nobody.  A 
thing  like  that  had  better  die  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  cannot "  —  she  turned  upon 
lier  grandmother,  a  look  of  passionate 
intoTogation  on  her  face — "I  cannot 
undcntaiid  you." 

Madam  Fultcm  answered  humbly,  yet 
with  some  eagerness,  as  if  Electra  might 
readily  be  excused  from  so  stiff  a  task, 

"You  never  would,  Electra,  not  if  you 
lived  a  hundred  years." 

Electra  was  the  accuser  now,  age  and 
Unship  quite  forgotten. 

"Why  did  you  do  a  thing  like  that?" 

"For  fun,"  said  the  old  lady  fainUy. 

"For  fun!"  The  tree  of  sin  grew  and 
flowered  as  she  thought  upon  it  "You 
offered  to  buy  tins  house  with  that  mon^, 
undean  mon^  from  the  sales  of  that 
fraiidulent  book!" 

Madam  Fulton  turned  to  Billy  Stark 
with  a  childlike  gesture  of  r^  sur- 
prise. 

"Is  it  unclean  money,  Billy?"  she 
tsked.   "Do  you  call  it  that?" 

"We  must  n't  go  too  far,"  Billy  tem- 
porised, with  a  warning  look  at  Electra. 


She  was  on  the  way  to  the  door.  There 
she  paused. 

"I  do  not  fuUy  understand  it  yet,"  she 
was  saying.  "It  is  monstrous.  I  dare 
say  I  never  shall  understand  it"  Then 
they  heard  her  rustling  up  the  stairs. 

Madam  Fulton  and  her  old  friend 
looked  at  each  other.  When  a  door  closed 
overhead,  Billy's  face  relaxed  and  Ma- 
dam Fulton  put  a  hand  over  her  lips. 

"BiUy,"  said  she  weakly,  "am  I  so 
bad?" 

"You're  a  dear,  Florrie.    Don't  you 

WOETy." 

"But,  Billy,  is  she  right?" 
"Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  she's  right" 
"I'm  a  shocking  person,  then!" 
"Yes,  you're  truly  shocking.      But 
you're  a  dear,  Florrie,  you're  a  dear." 

XV 

And  now  it  was  night  again  and  Rose 
hurried  away  to  the  tryst  She  made  no 
doubt  that  she  should  find  him  there. 

"Playmate!"  she  caUed. 

"Here,"  answered  the  voice.  "There's 
your  chair.   There's  your  throne." 

She  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  con- 
fidence intended  for  him. 

"He  has  come." 

"I  know  it    Peter  told  me." 

"It's  all  as  bad  as  I  thought  Play- 
mate, I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go 
away." 

"Can't  you  stand  up  to  it?" 

"I  don't  know.    It's  pretty  bad." 

"I  guess  it  will  have  to  come  to  your 
telling  me  about  it" 

"Yes.  You  see,  the  worst  of  it,  he 
wants  to  make  me  love  somebody  I  can't 
love." 

"Peter?" 

"No,  no,  not  Peter.  Not  nice,  like 
Peter." 

"Could  you  love  Peter?" 

"Why  should  you  ask  me  that?  Peter 
belongs  to  Electra." 

"Not  so  very  much.  Could  you  love 
him  if  he  asked  you  to?" 

"Oh,  that's  not  fair,  playmate!" 
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"Yes,  it  is,  when  the  night's  as  dark 
as  this  and  it's  only  you  and  me.  Could 
you  love  Peter?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?** 

"I  want  to  know  everything  about 
you.  Could  you  love  Peter?" 

For  some  reason,  she  felt  constrained 
to  use  one  of  her  small  obstinacies. 

"I  could  n't  love  any  man  when  an- 
other woman  stood  between  us." 

"That's  a  good  girl.  Did  you  love 
your  husband?" 

"My  husband!"  She  choked  upon  the 
word.  "Tom  Fulton!  Did  you  know 
him?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  knew  him." 

"Was  it  likely  I  loved  him  ?" 

He  was  considering,  it  seemed. 

"Yes,"  he  said  then,  "it's  very  likely. 
Tom  was  a  handsome  devil." 

"But  he  was  —  a  devil." 

"A  woman  would  n't  know  that,  not 
at  first" 

"No.   I  did  n't,  at  first." 

"Who  is  this  other  man?" 

"A  prince." 

"So  you  would  be  a  princess." 

"No,  I  should  not  be  a  princess." 
Her  voice  had  a  curious  sound. 

"What  has  your  father  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"Everything.  The  prince  can  advance 
him  in  certain  ways.  My  father  plays  for 
high  stakes." 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  want  to  be  a 
princess?"  The  voice  seemed  to  coax 
her.  "  £ven  if  you  do  want  it  very  much," 
it  seemed  to  say,  "why  not  relinquish  it 
and  stay  here  under  the  tree?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be  a 
princess,  even  if  I  could  be.  And  I  don't 
want  anything  my  father  can  offer  me, 
or  buy  for  me,  or  steal  for  me." 

"Then,  playmate,  when  he  comes 
back,  you  11  have  to  stand  up  to  him  or 
—  cut." 

At  that  moment  he  saw  before  him  the 
imagined  picture  of  her  face  with  the 
tears  upon  it. 

"It  is  n't  easy,"  she  was  saying.  "  If 
you  knew  my  father,  you  would  see. 
You  can't  withstand  him,  he  looks  so 


kind.  You  can't  refuse  him,  because  he 
seems  to  want  nothing  but  your  good. 
You  can't  say  you  won't  have  a  splendid 
time  with  him,  because  you  simply  have 
it." 

"Are  you  sure  he  is  so  bad  ?" 

"I  am  sure,"  she  answered  gravely. 
"He  is  very  bad.  And  it  is  not  because 
he  wills  to  be  bad.  It  b  because  he  wills 
to  have  power,  and  as  if  he  were  better 
fitted  to  have  power  than  almost  any- 
body— except  that  he  is  not  good.  Why, 
do  you  know  what  power  he  has  ?  He 
wears  a  ring,  the  seal  of  the  Brother- 
hood. Whatever  order  is  stamped  with 
that  seal  is  carried  out,  even  if  it  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  When  Ivan  Gorof 
died  — "  She  stopped,  shuddering. 

"What  was  that?" 

"I  can't  tell  you.  It  is  too  dreadful. 
He  withstood  my  father.  And  when  he 
was  found,  they  picked  up  in  the  cham- 
ber a  bit  of  red  wax  on  a  shred  of  paper 
—  there  was  nothing  else  —  but  I  know 
and  we  all  know  it  was  a  part  of  the  seal 
that  held  the  warrant  they  read  to  him  — 
the  assassins  —  before  he  died." 

"Did  your  father  sentence  him  to 
death?" 

"Who  else  ?  Sometimes  I  get  thinkiiig 
about  it  at  night,  and  then  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  all  the  people  in  the  world  had 
been  delivered  into  his  hand.  That  is  be- 
cause I  have  grown  to  be  afraid  of  him.'* 

"Was  he  always  cruel  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  never !  never  in  the  world !  When 
I  was  little,  I  traveled  about  with  him, 
and  I  had  the  best  time  a  child  ever  had. 
I  was  feted,  and  carried  on  shoulders, 
and  made  much  of  because  I  was  his 
daughter.  Then  I  grew  up  and  it  all  — 
changed."  Her  voice  fell.  She  remem- 
bered the  snare  of  the  fowler,  but  that 
she  could  not  tell  him. 

"Is  he  unkind  to  you  now?" 

"Never!  It  is  unbroken  kindness,  — 
a  benevolence,  shall  I  call  it?  But  it 
terrifies  me.  For  under  it  all  is  that  un- 
bending wiU.  And  I  keep  hardening 
myself  against  it,  and  yet  I  know  the 
time  wiU  come  when  he  wiU  have  hia 
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waj,  because  he  is  stronger  than  I.*' 

"You  must  not  let  him  be  stronger 

than  jou.    The  birch  bends,  but  it  can 

KSISL'* 

"You  don't  knowl  If  he  were  out- 
wudlj  cruel,  I  could  defy  him.  But  he  is 
likethesun  that  nourishes  and  then  burns. 
He  seems  to  have  such  life  in. himself, 
sach  great  inborn  power,  no  one  can 
resist  it  You  almost  feel  as  if  you  were 
going  against  natural  laws  when  you  go 
against  him;  and  you  know  you'll  be 
beaten  because  the  laws  are  inevitable." 

"That  was  n't  what  you  said  of  him 
that  first  night  down  in  the  shack." 

"No!  I  8co£Fed  at  him  then  a  little. 
He  was  so  far  away!  Now  I  have  been 
near  him  again  and  I  tremble." 

"But  as  you  picture  him,  he's  all  good, 
all  benevolence.  You  could  convince  a 
man  like  that." 

"Never!  He  has  n't  any  soul.  He  is 
this  great  natural  force  that  radiates 
power." 

"Power!"  echoed  Osmond.  "No 
vooder  he's  drunk  on  it.  I  could  go 
do?m  on  my  knees  and  worship  it" 

"Not  such  as  his!" 

"Such  as  anybody's,  so  long  as  it  is 
powir." 

For  the  first  time  she  began  to  com- 
prehend his  mortal  hunger. 

"Don't  you  go  over  to  him,  too,"  she 
Mid  jealously.  *' Peter  is  under  his  foot. 
So  is  Hectra.  If  you  go  over,  I  shall  be 
alone." 

"I  shall  never  go  anywhere  to  leave 
joa  alone."  Then,  after  a  moment,  he 
continued,  ''So  you  are  not  sure  whether 
the  prince  loves  you  ?  " 

"He  woukL  call  it  that  It  is  not  that 
tome." 

"Of  course  he  loves  you!  " 

"Dcm't  be  too  sure,  playmate.  I  know 
the  world.   You  know  your  garden." 

"Then  why  does  he  want  you  ?  " 

"It's  a  game.  My  father  wants  to  buy 
him.  He  may  want  to  buy  my  father. 
Then  maybe  he  wants  the  prestige  of 
owning  the  woman  with  the  most  beau- 
tifol  hair  in  Europe." 


'*Is  that  your  hair,  playmate  ?  " 

"He  says  so." 

"Well,  a  man  might  do  worse  than 
gamble  for  a  thing  like  that" 

"You  amaze  me."  But  he  would  not 
continue  that,  and  presently  she  asked 
him,  "What  have  you  b^  thinking 
about  lately?" 

"About  you." 

"When?" 

"  All  day  long  while  I  was  at  work,  and 
every  night  when  I  sat  here  and  you 
did  n't  come." 

"Was  it  a  happy  thing  to  do ?  " 

"Very  happy." 

"£ven  when  I  did  n't  come  ?  " 

"Even  when  you  did  n't  come." 

"TBen  it's  just  as  nice  to  think  about 
me  as  to  talk  to  me  ?  " 

"Almost!  "  He  said  it  quite  cheerfully, 
and  through  her  pique  she  had  to  laugh. 

"What  do  you  think,  playmate?" 

"I  make  a  world  and  I  put  you  in  it. 
Then  I  put  myself  in,  too." 

When  he  spoke  like  this,  simply  and 
even  with  a  gay  indifference,  she  won- 
dered  whether  the  world  was  a  pageant 
to  him,  which  it  cost  him  no  pains  to  re- 
linquish, and  whether,  too,  though  he 
had  great  kindliness  and  understanding, 
deep  emotions  were  forbidden  him.  At 
least,  since  he  was  impersonal  and  remote, 
she  could  ask  him  anything. 

"What  is  your  world?  Is  it  like  this  ?  " 

"It  is  n't  my  world.  It's  yours  and 
mine.  We  go  about  in  it,  having  a  bully 
time,  and  nobody  looks  at  us  or  asks  us 
questions." 

"Don't  thi7  see  us?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say.  Only  they  don't 
stare  after  us  and  say,  'Why  do  Uiey  do 
thus  and  so  ? '  They  don't  even  speak 
of  your  beautiful  hair.  I  talk  about  that 
myself,  all  the  time,  and  you  like  to  have 
me.  But  we  should  think  it  was  mighty 
queer  if  anybody  else  did." 

"Do  we  speak  to  the  other  people? " 

"Sometimes.  If  we  want  to.  If  you  see 
a  diamond  or  a  sapphire,  or  I  see  a  new 
patent  weeder,  then  we  say,  *We  want 
to  buy  that.'    But  we  don't  have  much 
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time  for  other  folks.  We  travel  a  lot. 
You  tell  me  about  pictures  and  Alps  and 
thrones  and  principalities,  because  I  don't 
know  much  except  about  grafting  trees 
and  sowing  seed  at  the  best  time.  But 
always  we  come  home  here  to  the  planta- 
tion because  I  find  that's  where  I  feel 
most  at  peace.  And  you  are  at  peace 
here,  too.  I  am  delighted  when  I  find 
that  out." 

''Be  delighted  now,  then.  I  am  at 
peace  here,  more  than  anywhere  else." 

"And  when  we  are  here,  we  live  in  our 
house.  At  first,  I  built  a  large  one  over  on 
the  hill  there,  and  I  had  you  bring  over 
pictures  for  it  from  abroad,  and  I  planted 
trees,  and  it  was  very  grand.  But  I 
wasn't  contented  there,  and  you  wb*e  n't, 
because  of  it.  You  saw  at  once  that  my 
shell  had  got  to  fit  me,  and  the  plain  house 
did.  So  I  kicked  over  the  big  house,  and 
we  lived  in  the  old  one." 

"With  grannie?" 

"Yes,  only  I  did  n't  think  very  much 
about  her.  She  was  always  there,  I  sup- 
pose, like  the  sun  through  the  windows, 
very  kind  and  warm,  and  glad  we  were 
contented;  but  it  was  our  house.  That's 
what  makes  the  charm  of  everything  — 
that  it's  yours  and  mine.  I  couldn't 
sleep  in  the  house  though.  It  had  to  be 
outdoors." 

"Did  I  have  my  hammock  swung  in 
the  upper  veranda  ?  " 

He  laughed  out  delightedly. 

"How  did  you  know?  Yes,  I  slept 
down  here  or  under  the  fir  by  the  house, 
but  you  were  afraid  of  caterpillars  and 
you  had  to  be  up  there." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  else,"  she 
explained  humbly.  "  Not  of  bears  or  any- 
thing in  the  deep  woods.  But  caterpillars 
crawl  so! " 

"However,  it  did  n't  make  any  differ- 
ence where  you  were,  because  while  we 
were  asleep,  it  was  just  as  it  is  while  we 
are  awake  —  there  b  a  fine  thread  that 
goes  from  me  to  you.  There  might  be 
processions  of  people  between  us,  chariots 
and  horses  and  marching  armies,  but 
they  could  n't  break  the  thread." 


"And  what  do  we  do  all  day?" 

"Talk.  Think.  I  think  to  you  and 
you  think  back  to  me." 

"But  we  must  work.  If  we  don't, 
you  11  get  tired  of  me/'  She  spoke  out 
of  sad  knowledge. 

"Why,  playmate! " 

The  reproach  in  his  voice  recalled  her» 
and  she  was  ashamed  to  find  her  belief 
less  warm  than  his. 

"WeU,"  he  conceded,  "maybe  we 
work.  I  go  on  grafting  and  sowing  seeds 
and  sending  things  to  market,  and  you 
sit  on  a  stone  and  sing." 

"Shall  I  sing  to  you  now  ?  " 

"No,  playmate.   It  makes  me  sad." 

"I  could  sing  happy  songs." 

"That  would  n't  make  any  difference. 
When  you  sing,  it  wakens  something  in 
me,  some  discontent,  some  longing  bigger 
than  I  am,  and  that's  not  pleasure.  It  is 
pain." 

"Are  you  afraid  of  pain ?  " 

He  waited  a  long  time.  Then  he  asked 
her, — 

"Have  you  ever  known  pain? " 

"Yes.  I  thought  my  mind  was  g<nng." 

"But  not  pain  of  your  body  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  not  that" 

"The  pain  of  the  body  is  something 
to  be  afraid  of .  If  we  have  it  once,  we 
cringe  when  we  see  it  coming.  But  your 
singing  —  can  I  tell  you  what  it  wakens 
in  me  ?  No,  for  I  don't  know.  Pain,  the 
premonition  of  pain.  Something  I  must 
escape." 

"Yet  I  was  to  sit  by  and  sing  to  you 
while  you  were  at  work." 

"Yes,  but  that  would  be  when  we  were 
quite  content"  It  was  the  first  wistful 
hint  that  things  were  lacking  to  him.  He 
could  not  be  contented;  yet,  against  rea- 
son, his  manner  told  a  different,  braver 
story. 

"You  said,"  she  began,  "if  armies 
came  between  us,  they  could  not  break 
the  little  thread.   Suppose  I  go  away  ?  " 

"That  wouM  n't  break  it  Don't  you 
suppose  my  thought  can  run  to  London 
or  Rome?  It  isn't  worth  much  if  it 
can't" 
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''Sappose  I  —  '*  she  stopped,  appalled 
at  herself  for  the  thought,  but  jc^ously 
anxious  to  be  told. 

"Sappoee  you  marry  the  prince  ?  That 
vould  be  dreadful,  because  you  don't 
love  him.  But  it  would  n't  break  the 
thread.  It  would  muffle  it,  I  guess.  We 
could  n't  think  back  and  forth  on  it  But 
it  would  be  there." 

Inunediately  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  something  even  more  precious  than 
she  had  guessed,  something  not  to  be 
impefiled. 

"I  must  not  do  anything  to  muffle  it," 
ahe  said.  ^Either  with  the  prince  —  or 
anyone." 

"The  only  thing  I'm  afraid  of,"  he 
went  on,  ''is  that  you  won't  stand  up  to 
jour  father.  HVhy,  you  must,  playmate, 
if  joa  feel  like  that  about  him." 

She  answered  bitterly. 

"I  am  afraid,  I  suppose." 

Osmond  spoke  out  sharply  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  dismisses  dr^uns. 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Stand  up  and  jBght." 

Her  path^c  voice  recalled  him. 

"But  think!  You  said  you  were  afraid 
of  pain.   You  ought  to  know  what  fear 

18." 

He  answered  slowly,  and  in  what 
teemed  aJmoat  exaltation,  — 

"I  am  afraid  of  pain,  but  when  the 
time  comes,  I  shan't  wait  for  it.  I  shall 
go  out  to  meet  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

He  seemed  another  creature,  all  steel 
and  fire,  not  an  impersonal  thing  speak- 
ing out  of  the  dark. 

"Don't  you  know  we  all  want  some- 
thing big,  something  bigger  than  we  are 
to  fig^t  and  conquer  ?  Before  we  leave 
tfaig  earth,  we  want  to  make  our  mark  on 
it,  that  shall  not  be  washed  away." 

"Arc  you  ambitious  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  do  know  I  mean  to 
fife— when  I  am  free." 

Alarm  was  quickening  in  her.  He 
seemed  to  be  withdrawing  into  dark  halls 
where  she  could  not  see  to  follow.  He 
was  building  the  house  of  his  heart,  yet 
there  were  apparently  other  edifices,  fort- 


resses or  dimgeons,  it  might  be,  where 
he  walked  alone. 

"When  you  are  free?"  she  insisted. 

"When  Pete  has  got  his  gait  and  I 
needn't  back  him.  When  grannie  ii 
dead  —  dear  grannie!  Then  I  shall  do 
my  one  free  act." 

She  was  so  shaken  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  night  itself  terrified  her,  not  he  alone. 

"Not — "  she  paused,  and  then  wUs- 
pered  it  "Do  you  mean — to  kOl  your- 
self?" 

He  laughed. 

"Not  on  your  life!  I  am  going  to  get 
all  that's  coming  to  me.  But  I  am  going 
to  get  it  in  my  own  particular  way." 

"I  cannot  imderstand  you." 

"Of  course  you  can't  But  remember 
all  of  you  have  something  to  bring  to 
life.  You  give  as  well  as  take.  You  have 
your  beauty  and  your  voice.  Peter  has 
his  brush.  Grannie  has  her  mothering 
gift.  That's  better  than  being  a  queen. 
There's  power  in  it  Your  prince  has  his 
inheritance.  I  have  had  to  look  about 
and  choose  my  gift.  I  chose  it  long  ago." 

"Is  it  something  that  makes  you 
happy  ?  " 

"It  made  me  wild  when  I  discovered  it, 
because  I  saw  it  was  mine.  Nothing  had 
ever  been  mine  before.  As  it  comes 
nearer  and  nearer,  it  looks  pretty  grim  to 
me.  But  it's  mine,  still.  When  men  used 
to  go  out  to  fight,  they  must  have  said  a 
good  many  times,  'This  is  a  nasty  situa- 
tion, but  it's  my  quarrel.'  And  this  is 
mine." 

She  felt  her  loneliness.  At  once  it 
seemed  that  she  had  not  yet  known  the 
real  man.  Their  play  at  friendship, 
sympathy,  —  what  was  it?  —  had  been 
only  play.  Like  all  men,  he  could  bring 
the  woman  a  flower,  a  crown  even,  "a 
rosy  wreath,"  but  the  roses  must  wither 
while  he  chose  his  sword.  She  could  not 
speak. 

"What  is  it,  playmate?"  he  asked 
presently.   It  was  the  old  kindly  voice. 

"I  must  go  back.   I'm  cold." 

"Cold!   It's  warm  to-night." 

"Good-night" 
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He  followed  her.  can't  be  said.    You're  disappointed  in 

'*I  did  it     I  chilled  you  somehow,  me!" 

Forgive  me."  But  it  was  not  that  he  had  told  her 

She  could  not  speak,  and  he  was  at  her  too  much;  he  had  told  her  too  little.   He 

side.  had  put  her  away  £rom  him. 

"I  know.   There  are  things  that  can't  ''Good-night,"  she  said  again.    ''It's 

be  talked  about    They  sound  like  twad-  aU  right,  playmate,  truly." 

die.    These  things  I've  told  you  —  they  His  anxious  voice  came  after  her. 

're  well  enough  to  think  about     They  "It's  not  all  right    I've  muddled  it." 

(7*0  he  continued.) 


TO  ONE  WHO  WENT  TO  CARCASSONNE 

BY  JULIA  C.   R.   DORR 

I  cikN  scarce  believe  the  tale 
Borne  to  me  on  every  gale! 
You  have  been  to  Carcassonne? 
Looked  its  stately  towers  upon? 
Trod  its  streets  where,  blithe  and  gay. 
Knights  and  dames  in  bright  array 
Loitered  in  the  evening  glow. 
Doffed  their  hats,  or  curtsied  low. 
When  "two  Generals,"  proud  as  they, 
Grave  "the  Bishop"  right  of  way? 

Ah,  the  Cit^  on  its  hill! 
Did  you  cHmb  with  right  good  wiU 
Up  to  heights  where  banners  fly 
Red  and  gold  against  the  sky? 
Did  the  lof ^  ramparts  gleam 
like  the  pageants  of  a  dream? 
Battlements  and  bastions  soar 
like  great  mountains  high  and  hoar, 
While  from  azure  skies  the  sun 
Shone  on  mighty  Carcassonne? 

Carcassonne  is  not  a  myth  — 
Just  a  name  to  conjiue  with? 
Figment  of  a  poet's  brain. 
Child  of  his  own  joy  and  pain? 
Do  men  live  in  Carcassonne  — 
Love  and  labor,  strive  and  die. 
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Pray  vain  prayers  for  bliss  irnwon. 
Lift  pale  faces  to  the  sky? 
In  its  streets  do  children  play. 
Laughing,  shouting,  all  the  day? 

You  have  been  to  Carcassonne. 
Then  for  you  the  goal  is  won; 
You  have  grasped  the  unattained; 
What  we  long  for,  you  have  gained. 
All  moi  go  to  Arcady  — 
Dear,  dream-haunted  Arcady; 
Soon  or  late,  they  breathe  its  air. 
Learn  its  language,  pray  its  prayer. 
Linger  there  till  dreams  are  done,  — 
Yet  —  few  go  to  Carcassonne  I 
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NOTES  FROM  A  PERSIAN  DIARY 


BY   *•  DIPLOMATIST' 


The  Land  of  the  lion  and  the  Sun 
lies  off  the  beaten  track.  Travelers  who, 
like  Puck,  are  concerned  for  time  when 
pntting  their  girdle  round  the  world, 
hold  Persia  hardly  worth  the  long  detour 
from  the  Red  Sea  highway  and  the  rever- 
aon  to  primitive  methods  of  progress. 

The  shortest  and  easiest  approach  to 
Teheran  is  the  overland  route  through 
Russia  to  Baku,  the  centre  of  the  oil  re- 
gion on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
The  monotony  of  this  long  railroad  jour- 
oej  may  be  broken,  however,  by  leaving 
the  railway  at  Vladikavkas,  taking  a  car- 
riage through  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
theDarial  Pass  to  Tifiis,  and  proceeding 
thence  by  the  Caucasus  line  to  its  east- 
em  terminus  at  Baku.  Or  we  may  avoid 
European  Russia  altogether  by  sailing  on 
one  of  the  Russian  steamers  from  Con- 
stantinople through  the  Bosphorus  and 
Black  Sea  to  Batoum,  which  is  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  Caucasus  railroad. 
This  route  affords  glimpses  of  the  Asia 
Minor  coast, — at  whose  cities  of  Ineboli, 


Samsun,  and  Trebizond,  the  steamer 
touches;  some  distant  but  rather  dis- 
appointing views  of  the  snow-topped 
Caucasus  range  as  the  train  skirts  its 
southern  flank;  and  for  the  traveler 
whose  enjoyment  depends  upon  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  as  well  as  visions  of  the 
present,  there  will  be  memories  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  and 
the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

The  Caucasus  route  is  absolutely  free 
from  all  danger  except  as  we  happen  upon 
such  stormy  times  as  recentiy  made  the 
streets  of  T^flis  and  Baku  to  run  with  the 
blood  of  warring  races.  Peopled  as  is  the 
Caucasus  with  fragments  ol  nations,  of 
semi-nomadic  habits  and  widely  differing 
origins  and  beliefs,  which  have  wrestied 
for  centuries  in  bloody  conflict,  any  such 
relaxing  of  the  governing  hand  as  ac- 
companied the  recent  Russian  disasters 
in  the  Far  East  naturally  resulted  in  an 
outburst  of  the  underlying  race  hatreds. 
But  the  single  governing  hand  is  there, 
as  it  is  not  in  the  Balkan   peninsula. 
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and,  80  far  as  the  semi-Oriental  adminis- 
tration of  Russia  means  pacification,  the 
Caucasus  may  be  said  to  be  pacified. 

Tiflis,  a  generally  well-oidered  dty, 
whose  museum  contains  a  complete  col- 
lection illustrative  of  the  ethnology, 
archeology,  and  natural  history  of  the 
region,  may  well  detain  the  travder.  The 
West  and  the  East  meet  here  in  sharp 
contrast,  —  meet,  without  mingling. 
From  the  broad  streets  and  open  squares 
of  the  Russian  quarter,  in  whose  modem 
opera  house  I  heard  Rubenstein's  Demo- 
nio  worthily  given,  one  passes  without 
transition  to  the  narrow  passageways 
and  crowded  bazaars  of  the  old  city 
where  Persian,  Greorgian,  and  Armenian, 
Turk,  Kurd,  and  Tartar  jostle  each  other 
in  endless  variety  of  costume  and  tongue. 

Except  for  its  oil  weUs,  which  have 
filled  the  dty  with  a  restless  population 
of  adventurers  and  speculators,  Baku 
contains  little  of  interest.  Less  Eastern 
and  more  commercial  than  Tiflis,  its  pre- 
tensions to  dvilization  are  more  offens- 
ive than  barbarism  itself.  All  genuine 
dvilization,  especially  of  the  sanitary 
kind,  is  left  behind  at  Tiflis,  and  it  was 
in  the  so-called  Grand  Hotd  of  Baku, 
under  conditions  impossible  of  descrip- 
tion, that  I  began  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  getting  my  wife  into  Persia 
without  too  great  a  shock  to  her  sensi- 
bilities. So  much  worse  than  pure  nature 
is  half  dvilization. 

Once  at  Baku  by  any  one  of  these 
three  approaches,  we  proceed  by  steamer 
down  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  Persian 
port  of  Enzeli  at  its  southern  extremity. 

The  seasoned  or  more  adventuresome 
travder  may  discard  the  Caspian  route 
altogether,  dther  leaving  the  steamer  on^ 
the  Black  Sea  at  Trebizond,  to  follow  the 
old  caravan  route  over  which  the  riches 
of  the  East  once  found  thdr  outlet  to 
Europe,  or  the  Caucasus  railway  at  Tiflis 
for  the  branch  line  terminating  at  Erivan 
under  the  shadow  of  Ararat.  The  long 
journey  from  Trebizond,  as  also  that 
from  Erivan,  must  be  made  in  the  saddle 
and  has  the  Persian  dty  of  Tabriz  as  ter- 


minus. Tabriz  in  the  west,  Teheran  ih 
the  centre,  and  Meshed  in  the  east,  form 
the  three  northern  dty  gates  of  Persia; 
but  only  the  travder  who  crosses  the 
Caspian  to  visit  Khiva,  Bokara,  and 
Samarkand,  would  enter  by  the  Meshed 
gateway. 

Steadily  pushing  the  devdopment  of 
her  railway  system  and  the  construction 
of  her  military  roads  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  trans-Caspian  lines  toward  the 
Persian  frontier,  Russia  is  systematic- 
ally tightening  her  hold  on  the  n<vthem 
I^ovinces.  Nothing  comparable  with  the 
energy,  intelligence,  and  military  genius 
which  foiled  her  plans  in  Manchuria  bais 
her  way  to  northern  Persia,  where  there 
is  ndther  patriotism,  as  we  understand 
it,  nor  any  desire  or  capadty  to  assimi- 
late western  ideas  adequate  to  loosen  the 
grip  of  its  colossal  neighbor.  There  is  a 
creisd  —  but  creeds  have  never  checked 
the  advance  of  Russia. 

While  the  travder  may  enter  Persia  by 
various  routes,  he  can  do  so  in  only  one 
frame  of  mind.  He  must  rid  himsdf  of 
all  memories  of  Lalla  Rookh,  rose  gar- 
dens, nightingales,  and  houris.  He  must 
be  able  to  find  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  in  his  love 
of  freedom  and  wide  horizons.  He  must 
often  be  content  with  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  and  able  at 
all  times  to  rejoice  in  his  nearness  to 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  If  he 
is  dependent  upon  the  factitious,  or  is  of 
the  temper  of  one  whom  I  heard  lament- 
ing that  there  was  no  Ritz  in  Toledo,  it 
were  better  not  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  the  Shah.  But  if  he  loves  the  early 
start  at  sunrise,  when  horses  are  saddled 
and  packs  strapped,  if  the  rushing  waters 
at  the  ford  are  music  to  his  ears,  if  he 
can  forget  the  limbs  stiff  with  yesterday's 
fatigues  in  the  glorious  views  from  the 
passes  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
traverse  the  Iranian  plateau  like  the 
teeth  of  gigantic  saws,  and  wdcome  at 
nightfall  as  a  haven  of  rest  the  crowded 
caravanserai  with  its  seething  turmoil 
and  babd  of  noises  of  man  and  beast; 
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and  can  say  with  L'Estrange  as  he  sinks 
m  slumber*  *'We  have  a  horrar  for  un- 
couth monsters,  but,  upon  experience, 
all  these  bugs  grow  easy  and  familiar  to 
us,"  then  Persia  will  prove  a  joy,  as  one 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  untrammeled 
out-ol-door  life  in  the  unadulterated 
Orient 

One  i4>proache8  Enzeli  with  a  dread, 
and  leaves  the  Caspian  steamer  with  a 
regret  and  a  wonder:  a  dread  of  the  bar 
which  steamers  cannot  pass,  which  in 
rou^  weather  will  give  you  a, thorough 
drendiing  ere  your  frail  boat  has  crossed 
its  stormy  breast,  and  which  at  times 
is  altogether  impassable,  necessitating 
a  return  to  Baku,  — ^^whither  a  certain 
Rendi  diplomat  was  once  carried  back 
four  times  before  a  landing  could  be 
effected;  a  regret  to  leave  the  home  of 
the  defidoua  fresh  gray  caviar  which, 
(moe  tasted,  makes  all  the  black  potted 
fltoff  we  are  familiar  with  seem  like  so 
much  wheel-grease ;  a  wonder  that  the 
Persian  government  should  ever  have 
nnrendered  its  rights  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  When  in  1789  Hadji  Mirza  Akasi, 
then  prime  minister,  ceded  the  sole  right 
to  navigate  this  sea  to  the  Russians,  he 
flippantly  remarked,  *'Not  being  water 
fowl,  what  need  have  we  of  salt  water?" 
adding,  with  a  complacency  which  did 
little  credit  to  his  political  sagacity, "  nor 
for  a  few  drops  of  it  should  we  em- 
bitter the  palate  of  a  friend."  While  the 
writer  was  in  Persia  the  strategic  value 
of  this  concession  was  being  tested  by 
experiments  with  the  Russian  merchant 
fleet,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
force  which  could  be  landed  within  a 
given  time  on  the  Persian  coast  in  the 
event  of  offensive  operations. 

Akmg  the  south  Caspian  shore  and 
eastward  along  the  whole  northern  Per- 
sian frontier  stretch  the  Elburz  Moun- 
tains, generally  snow-covered,  and  ter- 
minated near  Teheran  by  the  splendid 
inidcanic  peak  of  Demavend,  variously 
ertimated  at  from  18,000  to  22,000  feet 
in  altitude.  Clothed  with  verdure  and 
crofwned  with  snow,  th^  form  a  mag- 


nificent background  at  Enseli,  where 
naught  but  man  is  vile.  A  pagoda-like 
building  situated  in  an  orange  grove  and 
devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  newly  ar- 
riving ministers  and  officials  is  the  only 
attraction  of  which  Enzeli  can  boast;  and 
like  most  royal  edifices  in  Mohammedan 
coimtries,  it  is  marked  by  the  n^ect  and 
decay  which  characterize  all  bufldings 
not  built  or  occupied  by  the  reigning 
sovereign.  The  Sludi's  yacht  lends  what 
dignity  it  can  to  official  entries,  but  is 
more  suggestive  of  a  tugboat  than  aroyal 
yacht,  though  very  useful  in  crossing  the 
great  Enzeli  lagoon,  a  shallow  basin 
within  the  bar,  many  mfles  in  extent, 
where  passage  in  a  rowboat  is  a  tedious 
affair,  enlivened  only  by  the  pelicans, 
cranes,  ospreys,  and  gulls  which  swarm 
among  its  reedy  shares  and  islands.  A 
muddy  river,  ascended  by  alternate  row- 
ing, poling,  and  tracking,  leads  to  Per-i- 
bazar,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  and  the 
omnipresent  custom  house,  whence  one 
struggles  for  six  miles  through  a  veritable 
sea  of  mud  to  Resht,  where  the  real 
journey  to  Teheran  begins.  This  a  few 
years  ago,  when  there  was  no  Russian 
road  from  Enzeli  to  the  capital,  when 
one  followed  the  old  caravan  track  which 
countless  feet  have  worn  from  the  days 
of  Darius,  —  worn  literally  in  the  rock 
in  holes  so  deep  that  unless  your  moimt 
has  Ids  right  foot  forward  he  must  in 
places  stop  and  start  afresh. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  carriage 
road  travelers  imencumbered  by  bag- 
gage made  the  journey  of  some  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  to  Teheran  in  the 
saddle,  covering  two  or  even  more  stages 
of  twenty-five  miles  each  per  day,  and 
putting  up  with  such  shelter,  food  and 
horses  as  the  post-houses  or  villages 
afforded.  But  more  commonly,  and  es- 
pecially with  ladies,  it  was  customary  to 
travel  '"caravan,"  that  is,  with  one's  own 
animals,  the  necessary  impedimenta  of 
folding-beds,  tables,  chairs,  rugs,  cur- 
tains, and  cooking  utensils,  permitting  of 
only  one  stage  a  day.  The  length  of  a 
stage  varies  throughout  Persia,  depend- 
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ing  on  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
is  reckoned  in  farsaks,  the  old  Greek 
parasang.  The  farsak  is  a  most  elastic 
and  uncertain  measure,  and  as  animals 
are  paid  for  per  farsak^  as  many  as  the 
credulity  of  the  traveler  wiU  allow  are 
crowded  into  each  stage.  ''How  far," 
I  once  asked  an  old  Kurdish  muleteer, 
"is  a  farsak  f**  "As  far  as  one  can  dis- 
tinguish a  gray  from  a  brown  camel," 
was  the  discreet  answer.  They  average 
about  four  miles,  and  the  stage  about  six 
farsakSf  or  twenty-five  miles. 

At  the  end  of  each  stage  is  either  a 
caravanserai  or  chapar-khaneh  where 
the  night  is  passed.  The  caravanserais, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  of 
that  Safavi  dynasty  which  perished  in 
the  Afghan  invasion  of  1722,  consist  of 
a  gateway  leading  into  an  open  court 
surrounded  by  stables,  with  rooms  over- 
head. The  chapar-khaneh  is  a  rest  house  . 
for  those  who  travel  by  post.  In  either 
case  your  servants  hunt  up  an  empty 
room,  spread  a  rug,  hang  a  curtain,  un- 
fold table,  chairs,  and  bed,  and,  if  you 
have  been  provident,  fill  your  rubber 
bath,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
samovar  is  steaming  and  your  cook  has 
an  appetizing  meal  ready.  Subsequently 
you  win  stroll  in  the  courtyard  crowded 
with  camels  snarling  at  their  drivers,  or 
calmly  eating  their  dry-as-dust  fodder 
with  that  sardonic  disdain  peculiar  to 
them,  with  donkeys  patiently  waiting  to 
be  relieved  of  their  loads,  and  the  noisy 
mongrel  humanity  which  makes  up  an 
Eastern  caravan.  Then  darkness  comes 
on,  the  hubbub  gradually  subsides,  the 
stars  come  out,  the  smoke  ascends  from 
flickering  fires  into  the  silence  and  the 
night,  and  you  seek  your  own  rest,  —  to 
be  awakened  perhaps  by  the  tinkling 
bells  of  a  late-arriving  caravan,  and  most 
certainly  to  be  reminded  before  dawn  of 
the  plaint  of  the  French  traveler,  "Ce 
n'est  pas  la  piqiire  dont  je  me  plains, 
c'est  la  promenade." 

The  journey  to  Teheran  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  each  distinct  in 


character,  —  the  Caspian  border,  the 
moimtains,  and  the  desert  plain. 

The  Caspian  border  is  the  sone  of 
rain  and  cloud  which  rarely  pass  the 
Elburz.  Nearly  all  the  moisture  is  pre- 
cipitated on  the  northern  slopes,  which 
are  therefore  covered  with  forest  and 
verdure.  The  first  two  stages  lie  through 
level  reaches  of  mulberry,  —  for  Resht 
thrives  on  the  culture  of  the  silkworm, — 
groves  of  olive,  and  forests  of  tamarisk 
and  oak.  On  the  second  day  you  spread 
your  lunch  under  the  last  olive,  and  on 
the  third  the  track  leaves  the  haunts  of 
moss  and  fern  and  violet,  to  enter  the 
rocky  valley  of  the  Sefid  Rud,  which  it 
frequently  fords,  ^sometimes  following 
the  bare  portions  of  the  channel,  some- 
times clinging  between  a  rock  wall  and 
a  precipice  where  to  pass  a  caravan  is  a 
ticklish  business,  sometimes  scrambling 
up  ledges  where  angeb  might  well  fear  to 
tread,  only  to  descend  again  on  rocky 
stairways  where  angels  would  positively 
refuse  to  venture.  My  companion  was 
quite  ready  to  discard  the  seat  of  her  sex 
for  a  cavalry  saddle,  espedaily  after 
having  forced  one  of  a  passing  train  of 
loaded  donkeys  over  a  precipice,  to  be 
seen  no  more.  A  pack  animal  knows  well 
the  safety  side  of  the  path.  When  in  full 
possession  of  the  whole  track  he  will  skirt 
the  edge  with  provoking  assurance,  but 
whoi  meeting  another  animal  he  will 
stubbornly  contend  for  the  inside  pas- 
sage. Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  traffic 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
day's  journey  on  the  two  stages  between 
Rustemabad,  Menjil,  and  Paichenar,  I 
counted  1394  animals. 

The  ford  at  Paichenar  in  flood  time 
often  proved  a  disastrous  obstacle.  In  its 
foaming  waters  the  pack  mules  of  the 
wife  of  an  English  diplomat  lost  their 
footing,  recovering  themselves  only  after 
having  soaked  the  contents  of  their  loads. 
I  met  their  owner,  on  her  way  to  England, 
at  Tiflis  where,  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
then  Princess  of  Wales  and  anticipating 
a  London  season,  she  was  bemoaning 
her  condition  of   ''nothing  to   wear." 
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My  own  audienoe  with  the  Shah  was  de- 
layed acime  weeks  by  the  non-amval 'of 
baggage,  and  for  a  time  I  feared  it  might 
belying  where  I  had  seen  a  piano  destined 
for  a  Teheran  l^ation,  —  in  this  same 
fold  of  Paichenar,  where,  still  awash  in 
its^case,  I  saw  it  again,  six  months  later. 
A  mishap  of  some  kind  was  not  unfre- 
qaent  on  the  Resht-Teheran  journey, 
ft  was  at  the  end  of  the  Menjil  stage  that 
the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  at  Teheran  arrived  one  night  to 
find  her  baby  missing.  It  had  slipped 
bam  the  kejaveh^  or  panier,  on  the  mule's 
back,  and  was  found,  with  the  aid  of  a 
lantern,  some  distance  back  by  the  road- 
side, uninjured. 

The  trail  rises  steadily  on  the  fourth 
stage,  and  on  the  fifth  climbs  sharply  to 
the  summit  of  the  Kazan  pass,  about 
seven  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Around 
joa  stretches  a  sea  of  mountain  billows, 
crested  with  snow,  and  southward  lies  the 
great  Iranian  plateau,  on  which,  thirty 
miles  away,  a  dark  spot  marks  the  site  of 
Kasvin,  an  ancient  capital  of  Persia. 
Crossing  this  pass  in  April,  we  heard  no 
patter  of  rain  on  leaves  again  till  late 
December.  You  have  left  the  zone  of 
doad  and  forest  and  wiU  hereafter  see 
DO  tree  or  flower  that  does  not  grow  in 
garden  ot  by  running  water. 

From  Easvin  to  Teheran,  about  one 
kondred  mfles,  you  are  riding  along  the 
southern  flank  of  the  Elburz,  the  illim- 
itaUe  plain  stretching  to  the  east,  south, 
and  west,  the  deep  turquoise  blue  over- 
head. So  abrupt  is  the  chaifge,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  just  over  that  bare 
mountain  sky  line  are  cool  forests,  the 
shadows  of  douds  and  falling  rain.  But 
these  bare  mountains  clothe  themselves 
at  dawn  and  twilight  with  the  most  deli- 
cate shades  of  color,  and  the  dry  clear 
air  and  sunshine  of  the  Iraiuan  plain  is 
far  preferable  to  the  muggy  atmosphere 
of  Mazendaran  and  Resht  The  old 
emblem  of  the  flreworshipers,  the  sun,  is 
a  fitting  national  device.  The  woman's 
face  in  the  centre  was  added,  it  is  said, 
by  one  of  the  Persian  monarchs  as  a 


memorial  of  his  favorite  wife.  The  lion 
bdow  the  sun  is  the  sign  of  the  Moham- 
medan conqueror,  for  Ali  was  called  the 
Lion  of  God. 

Over  this  so-called  road  from  Kasvin 
to  Teheran,  whose  dozen  mule-tracks 
twist  and  turn  between  the  loose  stones 
like  a  loosened  braid  of  rope,  you  may 
drive  if  you  choose  in  a  lumboing  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  k  la 
Russe.  On  this  road  our  luckily  half- 
starved  post  horses  once  ran  away.  When 
it  became  clear  that  they  were  beyond 
control  I  shouted  to  the  servant  on  the 
box  to  urge  the  driver  to  hold  on.  "He 
speaks  to  them  but  they  will  not  listen,*' 
was  the  picturesque  reply.  The  anti- 
climax was  at  hand.  For  after  sheer  ex- 
haustion had  brought  them  to  a  halt,  a 
wheel  came  off  and  we  were  obliged  to 
walk  three  miles  to  the  next  post-house. 
Here  a  discarded  cart  wheel  was  fitted  to 
the  axle  by  sawing  off  a  portion  of  the 
hub.  It  groaned  at  every  revolution,  but 
it  revolved. 

Stealing  the  fodder  and  grain  of  ani- 
mals is  a  universal  Persian  habit.  An 
English  official  told  me  that  during  his 
many  years  of  residence  in  Persia  either 
he,  his  wife,  or  the  governess,  had  never 
failed  to  be  present  at  the  feeding  hour. 
Coachman  and  stableboy  invariably  steal 
all  they  dare  of  each  day's  allowance, 
to  sell  it  for  a  pittance  in  the  bazaar, 
and  on  several  occasions  I  had  my  own 
horses  fall  under  me  from  weakness, 
although  apparently  in  good  condition, 
they  having  missed  a  day  or  two's  food. 

The  completion  of  the  Russian  road 
has  bettered  the  conditions  of  this  par- 
ticular journey.  Elsewhere  they  remain 
imchanged.  The  passage  of  the  Kazan 
pass  in  winter  was  formerly  a  critical 
matter  in  stormy  weather.  Whole  cara- 
vans have  perished  there,  and  Teheran 
was  not  unfrequently  without  mails  for 
a  fortnight.  It  was,  moreover,  a  curious 
thing  to  see  the  pack  trains  refusing  to 
take  such  portions  of  the  new  road  as 
had  been  completed,  following  the  old 
rough  trail  although  no  tolls  were  then 
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exacted.  For  the  enjoyment  of  travel  in 
Persia  one  must  be  properly  equipped* 
have  good  horses  and  servants,  and  be 
fond  of  life  in  the  saddle.  Persian  serv- 
ants are  at  their  best  on  the  road,  for 
they  are  bom  nomads.  Habits  permis- 
sible on  a  journey  are  a  source  of  con- 
stant vexation  in  town  life,  and  they  have 
little  conception  of  neatness  or  care  of 
what  is  really  good.  When  moving  up 
to  the  Shimran  for  the  summer  it  was 
somewhat  discouraging  to  find  hens  and 
chickens  comfortably  installed  in  im- 
ported salon  furniture,  which  had  been 
so  loaded  on  the  heavy  wagons  that  the 
seat  of  every  chair  was  threatened  with 
puncture  by  the  legs  of  its  neighbor. 
Tents  are  not  necessary  unless  the  post 
roads  are  abandoned,  but  are  a  luxury; 
for  the  caravanserai  and  chapar-khaneh 
are  often  crowded  and  always  filthy.  In 
this  case  the  maximum  of  luxtlry  is  a 
double  outfit,  one  equipment  being  on 
the  road  while  you  are  yet  asleep,  to  be 
ready  for  your  arrival  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  joum^. 

An  official  entry  into  Persia  is  a  shield 
of  tvro  sides.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
novelty  and  freshness  of  Oriental  life, 
and  the  pleasant  sense  of  importance 
due  to  the  ceremonies  of  reception  by  the 
governors  of  provinces  and  cities  through 
which  one  passes,  as  well  as  at  the  cap- 
ital itself.  On  the  other  hand,  while  most 
European  governments  provide  travel- 
ing expenses,  not  only  for  the  minister 
but  also  for  his  family  and  household 
.  servants,  and  in  some  cases  an  allowance 
for  outfit,  an  American  minister  starts 
on  his  journey  with  no  such  provision, 
arrives  at  his  post  homeless,  with  a  sal- 
ary in  my  day  of  $5000,^  as  against  the 
je5000  of  his  English  colleague.  Other 
governments  too  have  much  prized  deco- 
rations, sometimes  bestowed  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  special  courtesies  received 
on  the  road,  although  a  rifle,  a  watch,  or 
even  money  are  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion. Baksheesh  of  this  variety  forms  no 
inconsiderable  item  of  the  traveling  ac- 
1  Sinoe  raised  to  $7500. 


count,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
universal  obligation.  The  official  who 
oitertains  you  at  breakfast  or  at  whose 
house  you  pass  the  night,  the  mounted 
escort  whidi  meets  you  a  half  day's 
joum^  from  the  city  gates,  and  accom- 
panies you  on  your  departure,  the  im- 
perial envoy,  or  memendah,  who  greets 
you  at  the  frontier  and  is  charged  with 
your  journey  to  the  capital,  the  various 
oflkials  concerned  in  your  official  re- 
ception, the  servant  who  brings  the  horse 
presented  to  each  newly  arriving  minister 
by  His  Majesty,  must  all  be  remembered 
in  a  substantial  manner.  When  my  horse 
was  brought,  the  Vice-Consul-General, 
whose  long  residence  in  Persia  renders 
him  a  valuable  adviser,  counseled  its  im- 
mediate return.  "What,  a  gift  from  the 
Shahl"  ''Oh,  the  Shah  knows  nothing 
about  it  He  will  be  charged  a  hundred 
tomans  for  a  beast  not  worth  ten."  The 
horse  was  in  fact  returned  and  a  good 
Arab  substituted.  His  Majesty  himself 
is  not  above  this  form  of  baksheesh, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  dining  at  the 
house  of  the  prime  minister,  accepted 
one  thousand  gold  pieces,  a  numl»  of 
richly  caparisoned  horses,  besides  silks» 
carpets,  and  embroideries  for  the  harem» 
as  a  tokoi  that  his  condescension  was 
appreciated. 

The  East  loves  splendor  and  reckons 
worth  by  display.  A  Persian  nobleman 
never  walks  abroad  without  his  retinue  of 
followers,  ragged  though  th^  may  be. 
Too  much  economy  may  be  fatal  to  the 
consideration  and  influence  necessary  to 
the  effective  discharge  of  official  duties, 
a  fact  never  lost  sight  of  by  governments 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  Orient. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
our  democratic  business  methods  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  the  present 
Shah's  grandfather.  The  envoy  sent  to 
Washington  to  announce  the  advent  of 
the  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  was  met 
by  no  memendah  on  landing,  nor  did 
any  escort  greet  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington.  He  made  his  way  with  his 
suite  to  the  hotel  and  was  assigned  to 
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ntunber  80-aiid-80  like  any  other  travder. 
Nor  did  any  state  carnage  convey  him 
to  the  State  Department  on  the  day  of 
the  presentation  of  his  credentials.  On 
entering  the  levator  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  his  way  to  the  White  House, 
the  Secretary  excused  himself  a  momait, 
having  left  some  important  pi^)er8  be- 
hind, and  when  at  last  he  had  presented 
his  credentials,  and  the  customary  ex- 
change of  speeches  had  taken  place,  the 
President  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of 
important  business  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  All  this  is  inexplicable  to  the  Ori- 
ental mind,  to  which  there  i$  no  business 
more  important  than  the  ceremony  at- 
tadiingtorank.  This  gentleman  left  our 
shores  sore  and  indignant,  and  although 
later,  when  I  knew  him,  he  could  laugh 
ora  his  experiences,  having  like  most 
Peraans  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  it  was 
only  through  the  tact  of  the  Vice-Consul- 
General  that  the  reprisals  at  first  intended 
were  averted. 

Teheran  claims  a  population  of  three 
hmdred  tliousand  souls,  but  no  statis- 
tical information  of  value  is  available. 
The  death-rate  is  roughly  computed  from 
the  dead  hrou^t  to  the  wash-houses,  but 
ii  mireliable,  as  the  bodies  of  children, 
among  whom  the  m<»iality  is  great,  are 
not  as  a  rule  taken  to  the  wash-houses. 
Sonounded  by  a  dry  moat  and  parapet, 
and  entered  by  twdve  more  or  less  im- 
posing gates  <rf  variegated  tile,  the  city 
Ses  on  the  plain  ten  miles  from  the  El- 
hmz  mountains,  which  rise  without  f oot- 
hilb  of  any  importance,  like  a  series  of 
roonded  blocks  set  on  a  checkerboard, 
hmnediatdy  north  of  the  city  they  have 
an  altitude  of  twelve  thousand  feet,  the 
snow  disappearing  for  the  most  part  in 
AngosL  Demavend,  however,  keeps  its 
sBow  mantle  throughout  the  year,  and 
kttg  after  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
haveiadedfrom  the  neighboring  crests  its 
peat  white  cone  glows  like  an  opal  in  the 
sonset  fires.  This  nmss  of  color,  which 
fingers  when  all  below  and  around  has 
disi^ipeared,  suspended,  detached  as  it 
woe  from  all  support,  is  a  vision  of  mar- 


velous beauty.  When  at  length  the  gray 
shadows  creep  up  the  cone  and  extin- 
guish the  great  opal  at  its  summit,  the 
world  seems  dead  indeed,  and  the  mighty 
mountain  itself  but  a  ghostly  shadow. 

The  proximity  of  the  mountains  af- 
fords Teheran  an  indispensable  retreat 
in  summer,  most  of  the  richer  cUss,  the 
legations,  and  royal  household,  having 
summer  houses  in  the  Shimran,  or  moun- 
tain district  The  English  government, 
besides  its  large  city  compound  contain- 
ing the  minister's  residence,  separate 
houses  for  secretaries  and  resident  Eng- 
lish doctor,  stables  and  garden,  owns  the 
entire  village  of  Gulahek  in  the  Shimran, 
where  the  summer  legation  is  located. 
The  Russians  also  own  a  Shimran  village. 
The  American  Minister  must  not  only 
hunt  up  his  winter  and  summer  quarters, 
often  a  difficult  matter,  but  wh(m  trans- 
ferred must  bear  the  burden  of  unex- 
pired leases.  The  furnishings  of  the 
official  apartments,  silver  and  table  ser- 
vice, are  also  the  property  of  the  English 
government.  To  establish  in  a  suitable 
manner  several  legations  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  several  transfers  occur 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  is  no 
slight  undertaking,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
curious  fact  that  a  great  nation  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  should  so  scale  the  com- 
pensation of  its  representatives  as  to  put 
its  diploomtic  honors  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  great  mass  of  its  servants  and  make 
it  necessary,  in  the  consideration  of  their 
appointment,  for  talent  and  experience 
to  give  way  to  the  aristocracy  of  riches, 
—  a  determining  factor  whose  import- 
ance has  greatly  increased  since  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

From  the  mountains  also  Teheran 
derives  its  water.  There  is  no  public 
ownership  or  municipal  supply.  It  is 
brought  either  on  the  siuiace  in  shallow 
open  channels,  or  underground  in  tun- 
nels, called  kanits,  built  and  owned  by 
private  individuals.  One  follows  an  open 
waterway  by  its  Kne  of  trees,  and  a  kanit 
by  the  row  of  mounds  of  earth  which 
come  from  the  shafts  of  construction. 
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These  shafts  are  sunk  a  hundred  or  two 
feet  apart*  and  in  some  instances  are 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  earth 
is  raised  by  a  windlass,  and  the  shafts 
connected  at  their  bases  by  an  unlined 
tunnel,  dug  by  hand  as  a  mole  burrows, 
without  any  instrument  of  precision. 
Certain  kan&ts  come  to  the  surface  only 
within  the  city,  where  their  water  is  sold 
to  the  pools  and  gardens  of  private  houses, 
or  is  stolen,  like  any  other  conmiodity. 
Small  earthen  dams  divert  the  stream  as 
it  runs  by  the  roadside,  where  women 
wash  and  men  drink  within  sight  of  each 
other.  The  kan&t  of  the  English  legation, 
which  comes  to  the  surface  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  compound,  and,  more- 
over, runs  under  no  villages  or  cemeteries, 
was  by  courtesy  the  source  of  our  drink- 
ing water,  brought  in  skins  and  after- 
wards boiled  and  filtered.  Ice,  gathered 
in  winter  from  trenches  dug  along  the 
north  side  of  high  walls,  is  used  by 
Europeans  only  in  special  vessels  with 
outside  pouches,  the  ice  itself  never  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  contents.  The 
water  of  the  public  baths,  where  our 
servants  bathed  weekly,  was  renewed 
about  once  a  week,  and  as  may  be  im- 
agined was  not  pellucid.  Living  amid 
abundance  of  water,  we  forget  how  de- 
pendent is  all  the  beauty  of  the  vege- 
table world  upon  moisture.  A  line  of 
trees  marks  the  Shimran  road,  because 
their  roots  are  fed  by  the  stream  run- 
ning beside  it.  Beyond  is  the  baked, 
cracked  earth,  above  which  the  hot  air 
trembles  as  over  a  chimney-top.  Far 
away  in  this  furnace  of  hot  air  is  a 
yellow  mud-brick  wall.  You  approach, 
open  a  door,  and  enter  a  paradise, — 
shade  of  trees,  running  water,  deep  pools, 
flowers,  and  the  songs  of  birds.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  Persian  poet  praises 
these  cool  retreats  of  nightingale  and 
rose?  Not  because  they  are  common,  but 
rare,  —  as  a  western  poet  might  sing  of 
heroic  virtues.  Some  of  the  Shimran 
gardens,  especially  that  of  the  Naibu's 
Sultana,  a  brother  to  the  late  Shah,  laid 
out  with  stone  terraces  forming  stairvrays 


of  falling  water,  and  avenues  of  stately 
plane  trees,  are  truly  royal.  But  there  is 
no  sod.  No  grove  of  palm  or  richness  of 
southern  foliage  can  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  lawn.  One  walks  in  gravel 
paths.  There  is  no  wandering  on  the 
smooth  turf  in  the  shade  of  widespread- 
ing  beeches,  and  —  greatest  privation  of 
all  —  one  cannot  lie  down  on  the  breast 
of  our  common  mother.  The  Persian 
spreads  a  rug,  —  to  rest,  to  eat,  to  say 
his  evening  prayer.  Hence  often  the  thick 
coating  of  dust  which  the  merchant  at 
your  door  must  rub  away  before  jou 
can  fairly  discern  the  design  of  your  con- 
templated purchase. 

Many  of  the  gardeners  of  Teheran  are 
from  the  Parsee  population.  This  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  race  of  fireworshipers 
is  in  general  a  superior  class  in  point  of 
morals  and  honesty,  although  th^  do 
not  appear  to  possess  the  ambition  and 
energy  of  their  Indian  brethren,  —  a 
difference,  however,  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  more  favorable  condi- 
tions of  English  rule.  Persecuted  by  the 
Mohammedan  Persian,  the  Parsee  looks 
down  upon  his  persecutor.  When  en- 
deavoring to  purchase  a  small  Christmas 
tree  from  the  Parsee  gardener  of  a  Per- 
sian villa,  whose  master  was  absent,  I 
suggested  that  from  so  many  trees  one 
surely  would  not  be  missed.  "Am  I  a 
Persian  dog  that  I  should  do  this  thing,'' 
was  the  reply.  A  few  krans  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  ordinary  Persian  gar- 
dener. Teheran  is  more  tolerant  of  the 
Parsees  than  other  Persian  cities,  where, 
as  in  Yezd  and  Kerman,  they  are  obliged 
to  wear  a  dress  which  distinguishes  them 
from  Moslems.  Until  within  recent  years 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of 
vexatious  extortions  in  the  form  of  spe- 
cial taxes,  and  irritating  restrictions,  such 
as  the  prohibition  to  build  houses  of 
more  than  one  story,  to  ride  in  the  public 
streets,  to  wear  white  stockings  or  gar- 
ments of  certain  colors,  to  frequent  the 
public  baths,  or  to  make  use  of  spectacles 
and  umbreUas.  Edicts  of  the  late  Shah, 
and  of  his  father,  relieving  them  from 
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numj  of  these  lestrictioDS,  have  not 
proyed  of  much  effect,  it  being  easier  to 
issue  a  firman  than  to  overcome  native 
intderanoe.  We  are  just  beginning  in 
America  to  understand  race  hatred  as  a 
deep-seated  fact  of  human  nature  which 
cannot  be  exorcised  bj  meetings  in 
Faneuil  Hall  or  eradicated  by  abstract 
theorizations.  Its  fierce  intensity  appalls 
the  traveler  in  the  Balkans  and  the  East 
Jewish  merchants  are  permitted  to  show 
thdr  wares  in  Teheran  harems,  for  a 
Jew  is  not  a  man.  The  Armenians  are 
scorned  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  a 
cowardly,  womanish  race.  Persians  are 
themselves  of  two  races,  and  as  the 
Ionian  Greek  despised  his  ruder  neigh- 
bor .of  Dorian  blood,  so  the  fanatical 
desceDdant  of  the  Turkish  tribes  in  the 
nixrth,  whose  earlier  home  h'es  east  of  the 
Caspian,  is  despised  by  his  clever,  light- 
hearted  brother  in  the  south,  of  Aryan 
stodc,  who  avers  that  the  ass  once  com- 
plained to  God,  asking,  "Why  has  Thou 
created  me,  seeing  Thou  has  already 
created  the  Turk?''  To  which  answer 
was  made,  "Verily  We  created  the  Turk 
ia  order  that  the  excellence  cit  thine  un- 
derstanding might  be  apparent."  ^ 

The  lion  and  the  sun  of  the  national 
emU^n  bear  witness  to  the  further  blend 
ol  races  with  the  Arabian  conquerors. 
After  the  struggle  between  the  Kajar 
tribes  and  the  Zend  dynasty,  which  es- 
tablished the  former  as  the  reigning  race, 
Teheran  became  the  capital,  and  the 
aodent  seats  of  Persian  power  in  the 
south,  Tsfahan  and  Shiraz,  where  ab- 
solutely no  loyalty  or  affection  for  their 
present  rulers  exists,  were  n^lected. 
Qflidal  announcements  of  the  Kajar 
usurper  borrow  the  language  of  a  glory 
which  is  not  his,  as  if  the  Shah  were  a 
descendant  of  Cyrus,  —  an  ethnological 
absurdity.  "The  Sovereign  whose  stand- 
ard is  the  Sun,  and  whose  brightness  is 
that  of  the  skies,  whose  armies  are  as 
the  stars,  whose  greatness  is  that  of 
Jcmshid,  and  whose  splendor  equals  that 

'  This  aaeodote  was  related  to  Professor 
Browne  ID  Kermaa. 
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6t  Darius,"  etc.  Whose  armies  are  as 
the  stars!  At  once  I  see  the  ragged  sol- 
diers assigned  to  the  guard  of  the  lega- 
tion, whose  shoes  and  overcoats  were 
furnished  by  the  American  Minister, 
whose  pay  was  a  few  paltry  krans  a 
month,  yet  who  passed  their  spare  time 
in  the  bazaar  as  changers  and  lenders  of 
money  1 

The  hatred  existing  between  the  Per- 
sian and  the  Turk  is  intensified  by  their 
religious  differences,  the  former  belong- 
ing to  the  Shiah  and  the  latter  to  the 
Sunni  faith,  these  being  the  two  great 
rival  sects  of  Islam.  The  sufferings  and 
martyrdom  of  Hussein  the  son  of  Ali, 
whom  the  Shiahs  regard  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Prophet,  are  the  theme 
of  religious  ceremonies  at  which  women 
wail  and  weep  as  at  a  burial,  and  men 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  of  religious 
fervor.  The  Persian  curse,  directed  at 
the  first  three  caliphs  and  recited  like 
the  Catholic  "Hail  Mary  "  as  an  act  of 
virtue,  voices  the  intensity  of  Shiah  bit- 
terness:— 

''O  God,  curse  Omar;  then  Abu  Bekv 
and  Omar;  then  Othman  and  Omar; 
then  Omar,  then  Omar." 

Although  of  a  sunnier  disposition,  the 
Persian  Shiah  is  far  more  bigoted  than 
his  Turkish  co-religionist.  One  may  visit 
with  impunity  the  mosques  of  Cairo  and 
Constantinople,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain access  to  a  Persian  mosque  except 
in  disguise,  a  proceeding  likely  to  be 
followed  by  unpleasant  if  not  danger- 
ous consequences.  Yet,  though  intensely 
bigoted,  he  is  passionately  fond  of  specu- 
lative discussion.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  cultivated  classes,  but  equally  so 
of  the  huckster  in  the  bazaar  and  the 
idler  in  the  tea-house.  In  no  other  land 
do  the  problems  and  mysteries  of  life 
which  we  relegate  to  the  schoolmen  form 
so  absorbing  a  theme  for  every-day  con- 
versation, and  tnis  characteristic  brings 
one  at  once  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  thought  and  heart  of  the  people.  A 
desire  for  discussion,  an  eagerness  to 
probe  the  reasons  for  your  own  beliefs. 
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and  a  wide  familiarity  with  the  mystic 
poetry  and  literature  of  their  own  past, 
constitute  a  distinctive  charm  of  Persian 
society.  It  is  as  if  every  Persian  heard 
the  words  of  Hafiz:  — 

"  They  are  calling  to  thee  from  the  pinnaoles  of 
the  throne  of  God — 
I  know  not  what  hath  hef alien  thee  in  Uui 
dnst-heap." 

When  dining  once  with  an  English 
professor  of  Oriental  literature,  the  lat- 
ter quoted  a  line  from  Saadi.  The  quo- 
tation was  immediately  taken  up  by  the 
host  and  then  in  turn  by  each  of  his 
Persian  guests,  till,  when  the  circle  of  the 
table  had  been  made,  the  entire  poem 
had  been  recited. 

Professor  Browne  has  pointed  out  that 
this  characteristic  is  not  one  that  would 
be  looked  for  in  the  most  bigoted  sect 
of  a  religion  preeminent  for  intolerance, 
since  "a  dogmatic  theology  is  notoriously 
unfavorable  to  speculation."  Whether, 
as  he  suggests,^  the  Arabian  invader,  vic- 
torious over  the  ancient  political  and  re- 
ligious systems  of  Persia,  was  powerless 
to  extinguish  the  Aryan  passion  for  spec- 
ulation, or  whether  Islam  itself  contains 
the  germs  of  Pantheism,^  the  fact  re- 
mains that  since  Hafiz  first  sung  of  "the 
ten  and  seventy  jangling  creeds,"  free- 
dom of  thought  has  been  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  Persian. 

The  Persian  of  the  lower  orders,  es- 
pecially in  the  north,  is  not  a  lovable 
person,  has  no  reputation  for  honesty, 
and  is  far  less  manly  and  faithful  than 
the  Kurd  or  Turk.  But  those  of  the 
higher  classes  are  delightful  companions, 
punctilious  in  all  matters  of  etiquette, 
and  generally  well  informed.  Many  have 
been  educated  abroad,  or  by  foreign 
tutors,  are  most  hospitable,  and  entertain 
lavishly  in  Teheran  in  European  style. 
The  dinner  given  by  the  Sadr  Azam  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  on  the  Shah's  birth- 
day, followed  by  a  display  of  fireworks 

^  A  Year  among  the  Persians^  ohap  vi: 
''MystioiBm,  Ketaphyiios,  and  Maprio." 

'  Gobinean.  Religions  and  Philosophies  of 
Central  Asia, 


specially  ordered  from  Japan,  was  a  Ute 
not  unworthy  of  Versailles.  With  that 
same  Sadr  Azam  I  dined  six  years  later 
in  a  European  capital,  it  having  been 
intimated  to  him  that  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  would  be  conducive  to  his  health. 
To  his  energy  of  character  the  late  Shah 
probably  owed  his  throne.  Fearing  that 
the  Shah's  eldest  son,  the  Amin-i-Sultan 

—  a  strong  personality  who  held  the  gov- 
ernorship of  several  provinces,  and  had  a 
large  f  oUowing  well  armed,  with  artillery 

—  might  claim  the  succession,  he  con- 
cealed the  mortal  character  of  his  mas- 
ter's wound,  supporting  the  dead  body 
in  a  sitting  posture  during  the  ten-mile 
drive  from  Shah-Abdul-Azim,  where  the 
assassination  took  place,  to  the  palace  in 
Teheran,  secured  a  loan  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  issued  ammunition  and 
posted  regiments  in  the  bazaar  and  pub- 
He  squares,  telegraphed  for  the  heir  ap- 
parent at  Tabriz,  and  announced  the 
Shah's  death  only  after  the  situation  was 
well  under  control.  Exile  and  sudden 
death  walk  hand  in  hand  with  greatness 
in  Persia,  and  the  cruel  mutilations  which 
Darius  inflicted  upon  the  Median  chief- 
tain, recorded  in  the  king's  own  words 
in  the  rock  inscription  of  Behistan,  are 
not  uncommon  to-day.  Hands  are  still 
cut  off  for  trivial  offenses.  All  the  butch- 
ers of  Teheran,  one  day  during  my  resi- 
dence, were  suspended  by  their  heels 
before  their  shops  for  overcharging  in 
their  wares;  faring,  however,  better  than 
their  confrbes  of  Shiraz,  whose  tongues 
were  cut  out  for  a  like  indulgence  in  high 
prices.  Confronted  with  the  rottenness 
of  officialdom,  the  suffering  and  open 
discontent  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
pressure  from  without  of  rivals  for  the 
succession,  my  first  impressions  of  Per- 
sia were  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  '*So  I 
thought,"  said  a  resident  of  twenty  years' 
standing  to  whom  I  imparted  my  opinion, 
"when  I  first  arrived."  And  then, reading 
the  narratives  of  travelers,  I  found  they 
were  of  the  same  mind  a  century  ago. 
Fortunes  are  paid  for  the  provincial  gov^ 
ernorships,  and  the  governors  in  their 
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torn  dispose  of  lesser  positions  of  author- 
ity. The  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
commands  a  high  price,  owing  to  the  op- 
portunities for  exactions  from  the  resi- 
dent Persian  community.  The  Ministry 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  was  bought  sev- 
cnd  times  during  my  residence,  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
get  an  unregistered  letter  in  or  out  of 
the  country.  A  western  thief  steals  rois- 
tered mail,  —  a  petty  method.  Under 
the  Persian  syst^  of  farming  out  the 
postal  sendee,  it  was  clearly  more  advan- 
tageous to  suppress  all  ordinary  mail 
matter,  for  thus  registration  became  im- 
perative, and  registration  enormously 
increased  the  postal  revenues. 

A  small  indemnity  of  a  few  hundred 
tomans,  secured  for  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can ill^ally  arrested,  was  paid  in  the 
fonn  of  an  order  on  the  governor  of  the 
province  where  the  arrest  was  made. 
This  order  became  a  sub-order  on  an  of- 
ficial of  lower  grade,  and  finally  a  third 
order  upon  still  another  official  who,  hav- 
ing apparentiy  no  one  under  him  upon 
whcNn  he  coidd  shift  the  burden,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  c(Mni»omise  for 
half  the  amount,  wrung  the  entire  sum 
from  an  innocent  village  utterly  foreign 
to  the  whole  transaction.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  the  burden  always  faUs  upon 
the  peasant,  from  whom  is  taken  "even 
that  which  he  hath."  The  soldier  in  the 
ranks  buys  his  furlough  and  pays  for  the 
light  to  ^e  out  his  meagre  wage  by  work- 
ing in  the  bazaar.  Every  traveler  on  the 
Kum  road  leams  the  story  of  its  con- 
struction, cited  by  Curzon  as  a  typical 
example  of  administrative  methods.  This 
road,  which  with  that  to  Resht  shares 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  two  car- 
riage roads  of  Persia,  is  an  important 
one,  for  Kum,  like  Kerbela  and  Meshed, 
is  a  hdy  city,  all  devout  Persians  who 
can  do  so  taking  their  dead  thither  for 
interment  It  is  also  a  (dace  of  sanctuary, 
iHiere  criminals,  however  great,  are  safe 
from  apprehension.  The  road  is  there- 
fore thronged  with  pilgrims  and  refugees, 
and  with  <tnifnAk  bearing  in  long  narrow 


boxes  or  cloth  bundles  corpses  on  their 
way  to  burial  near  the  sacred  shrine. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  straight 
caravan  road  traversed  the  salt  plain 
between  Teheran  and  Kum.  The  Sadr 
Azam,  foiled  in  an  effort  to  purchase  the 
caravanserais  on  this  road  from  their 
obstinate  owners,  constructed  at  his 
own  expense  a  new  one,  which,  being 
some  dozen  miles  longer,  the  traveling 
public  persistentiy  refused  to  patronize. 
He  therefore  removed  the  dikes  of  the 
neighboring  river,  flooding  the  coveted 
caravanserais  and  completely  obliterat- 
ing the  old  road  by  a  sheet  of  salt  water 
many  miles  in  extent.  Thereupon  the 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  deem- 
ing it  more  to  his  advantage  to  construct 
a  third  road  than  to  pay  the  tolls  over 
that  of  his  rival,  built  tiie  present  post 
road,  which  is  longer  still.  Tlie  only  con- 
solation of  the  muleteer  who  plods  over 
those  added  miles  is  that  the  creation  of 
the  great  salt  lake  of  Kum  has  possibly 
increased  the  rainfall  in  the  vicinity. 

The  following  story,  told  to  me  by  a 
brother  of  the  late  Shah,  carries  its  own 
moral.  This  prince  was  formerly  an 
important  personage,  being  general>in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  head  of  the  Te- 
heran police.  He  fell  from  favor  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  assassination  when, 
suspected  of  ambitious  designs,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  Teheran  house,  where 
he  has  since  remained  neglected.  During 
a  call  upon  him  I  noticed  two  superb 
diamonds  on  the  clasps  of  his  coat,  and 
as  I  expressed  my  admiration  he  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  hear  their  history. 
Between  sips  of  tea  and  puffs  on  the 
kalian,  this  in  substance  was  his  story: — 

''On  going  one  morning  as  usual  to 
the*palace  I  found  my  father  in  a  rage. 
A  large  sum  in  gold  and  jewels  had  been 
stolen  in  the  night  from  the  peacock 
throne."  (This  is  the  throne,  incrusted 
with  precious  stones  and  gold,  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  Nadir  Shah  in 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  sack  of 
Delhi.)  '*  My  father,  walking  to  and  fro 
in  great  excitement,  stopped  as  I  entered. 
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'''You  are  the  commander  of  my 
armies  and  the  head  of  mj  police/  he 
said. 

"'Yes,  Sire/ 

"'Find  me  then  this  culprit  who  has 
stolen  my  throne  from  under  my  eyes.' 

'"I  will  try.  Sire.* 

"'Try!'  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his 
longest  finger  significantly;  'find  me  some 
one.* 

"For  two  days  I  searched  in  vain, 
when  I  thought  of  the  baker  who  brought 
the  bread  for  the  palace  guard,  —  the 
only  man  about  the  palace  who  had  not 
been  escamined.  He  was  summoned,  but 
denied  everything.  Luckily  I  observed 
scratches  on  his  hand.  He  explained  that 
they  were  caused  by  a  struggle  with  a 
neighbor  over  the  possession  of  a  stick. 

"'Liar! '  I  cried,  'thou  art  the  man.' 

"  He  threw  himself  at  my  feet  and  con- 
fessed. Under  the  earth  floor  of  his  house 
I  found  everything,  —  not  a  stone  miss- 
ing. Overjoyed,  I  hastened  to  the  palace. 
Jn  the  gaiden  I  met  the  prime  minister 
returning  from  an  audience.  He  took  me 
aside  and  said,  — 

"'What  are  you  doing? ' 

"'I  am  bringing  my  father  his  throne. 
Everything  is  here  in  these  bags.' 

"'Why  do  you  do  this?'  he  said. 
'Your  father  did  not  ask  for  the  gold,  he 
asked  for  some  one.* 

"'No,'  I  repHed,  'I  will  go  to  my  fa- 
ther; '  for  I  was  proud  of  my  success. 

"'Your  Majesty,'  I  said,  'the  thief  is 
taken.' 

"He  smiled,  approvingly. 

"'No,  no,'  I  exclaimed,  knowing  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind,  '/  have  the 
goldf  every  jewel,  —  they  are  here,'  and 
I  bade  the  bearers  enter.  Whereupon  my 
father,  astonished,  took  his  coat  from 
his  shoulders  and  threw  it  about  me.  On 
its  dasp  were  these  two  diamonds." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  constitutes  the 
fundamental  charm  of  the  East?  Not, 
certainly,  mere  local  color,  —  strange 
costumes  and  unfamiliar  scenery.  Every 
country  possesses  something  of  the  latter 


for  the  stranger,  and  as  for  dress  Penia 
furnishes  none  of  those  brilliant  effects 
which  dazzle  the  eye  in  India.  Bich  and 
poor  wear  the  plaited  frock  coat  of  som- 
bre hues,  the  absence  of  a  collar  pro- 
ducing a  slovenly  appearance,  while  the 
snowy  turban  of  the  Arab  and  the  red  fez 
of  the  Turk  are  replaced  by  the  black 
lambskin  kolah  and  the  brown  felt  skull 
cap  of  the  peasant.  Temporary  interest, 
indeed,  is  aroused  by  certain  curious  in- 
versions of  procedure.  You  are  amused 
by  the  bare-le^ed,  scantily  dressed  wo- 
man who,  surprised  at  the  fountain  as 
you  ride  by,  hastens  to  cover  her  face 
and  leaves  her  person  exposed.  You  ask 
why  the  carpenter  should  draw  his  plane 
towards  him,  why  the  horse  is  backed 
into  his  stall,  or  the  boat  dragged  stem 
foremost  on  the  beach.  You  notice  the 
footnote  at  the  top  of  the  page^  and  that 
your  morning  egg  is  invariably  served 
with  its  small  end  uppermost  But  not, 
certainly,  in  such  trivial  matters  does  the 
charm  of  the  East  reside.  We  are  nearer 
an  explanation  when  we  acknowledge  the 
release  from  care  and  artificial  conven- 
tions which  accompanies  a  relapse  to  the 
conditions  of  a  freer  and  more  primitive 
life.  To  enjoy  an  ease,  even  luxury,  of 
life  we  could  not  afford  at  home,  to  have 
a  servant  for  every  task,  to  ride  in  Bom- 
bay or  Teheran  when  we  would  walk  if 
in  Piccadilly,  to  be  free  from  the  bur- 
dens of  a  civilization  which  has  created 
dvic  responsibilities  and  duties  to  one's 
fellow  men,  to  have  no  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  to  support  or  fire- 
man's ball  to  patronize,  to  be  able  to 
play  the  r61e  of  self-indulgence  to  one's 
heart's  content,  and  be,  in  truth,  a  little 
king,  —  in  these  things,  alas,  for  many 
lies  the  secret  of  this  charm.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  potent  spell,  the  inex- 
plicable workings  of  the  (Mental  mind. 
You  engage  animals  for  your  journey. 
You  are  to  start  at  noon.  Solemn  pro- 
mises of  punctuality  are  made.  These 
muleteers  are  dependent  upon  your  pay. 
One,  two,  three  o'clock  arrives,  —  no 
animab.  You  mount,  impatient,  and  go 
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to  the  bazaar.  Your  muleteers  are  aaleep 
in  the  sun.  You  wake  them  and  angrily 
eidaim,  ''Did  you  not  promise  to  come 
it  noon?*'  How  explain  this  sphinx  face 
which  looks  into  yours  and  calmly  re- 
plies at  half-past  three,  "Is  it  noon  ?  " 

^'  We  mutnut  and  say  *  But  time  escapes, 
Liye  now  or  nerer.' 
Ht  says  '  Wliat  's  time !  Leaye  now  for  dogs 
and  apes, 

Man  has  foreyer.' " 

You  are  hurrying  over  the  Kazan 
pass  to  catch  the  Russian  boat  at  Enzeli. 
Lost  in  the  snow-bound  plain,  you  seek 
shelter  in  a  poor  village.  While  waiting 
for  the  exhausted  horses  to  eat  the  food 
absolutely  necessary  to  further  progress, 
you  pace  up  and  down  the  narrow  room 
at  two  in  the  morning,  anxiously  think- 
ing of  the  steamer  you  may  miss.  All  the 
yiUage  is  gathered  in  that  room,  knowing 
jour  anxiety  and  watching  your  every 
movement.  At  last  an  old  man  speaks. 
"What  does  he  say?  Are  the  horses 
ready?  "  you  ask  your  servant.  '*He  says, 
*Why  does  your  Excellency  walk,  when 
he  can  sit  down  ? '  " 

You  go  to  the  bazaar  to  buy.  In  Cairo 
or  Constantinople,  tainted  by  contact 
with  the  West,  the  shopkeeper,  especially 
the  Armenian,  will  entice  you  into  his  net 
with  coffee  and  soft  words.  But  this  Per- 
sian merchant,  who  sits  cahnly  silent  on 
his  mat  while  you  examine  his  wares, 
who  is  surely  there  to  sell,  and  has  what 
700  are  there  to  buy,  yet  makes  no  effort 
to  tempt  you,  and  even  allows  you  to  go 
TDor  way  without  showing  you  the  real 
treasures  concealed  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  his  little  shop,  which  you  have  vainly 
sought  to  discover,  —  how  explain  him  ? 

The  immense  advantages  secured  by 
the  West  from  the  conquests  of  science 
and  their  material  results  would  make 
it  appear  impossible  that  the  civilization 
of  the  future,  even  though  the  seat  of 
em{nre  drift  eastward  again,  should  be 
Oriental  in  character.  Yet  the  tides  of 
Christian  civilization  have  beaten  now  for 
oenturies  on  the  shores  of  the  East  with 
a  hardly  perceptible  result.    Although 


of  eastern  origin,  the  present  doctrinal 
forms  of  Christianity  are  so  characteris- 
tically western  that  it  has  failed  to  take 
root  in  its  primitive  home.  Christian 
proselytism,  says  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Contemporary  Review^  fails  in  India  be- 
cause it  attempts  to  make  the  convert  an 
Occidental,  while  Mohammedan  prose- 
lytism  succeeds  because  it  leaves  the  con- 
vert an  Asiatic.  The  American  mission- 
aries in  Persia  make  no  effort  among  the 
Moslems.  Their  purely  religious  work  is 
confined  to  the  Armenians,  who,  as  be- 
longing to  the  old  Nestorian  church,  are 
afaready  nominally  Christians.  They  are 
an  exceptionally  fine  body  of  men  and 
women,  having  I  think  usually  more  tact 
than  their  English  brethren,  content  to 
earn  by  their  conduct  of  life  the  Mos- 
lem tribute,  "Your  religion  is  black,  but 
your  justice  is  white; "  and  to  accomplish 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  school 
and  hospital  incalculable  good. 

The  political  movement  now  in  pro- 
gress in  Persia  is  not  of  modern  origin. 
To  Ptofe^or  Browne  we  owe  a  better 
understanding  of  the  intellectual  fer- 
mentation initiated  by  the  Bab,  whose 
mystic  prophecies  his  followers  have 
made  the  pretext  for  practical  reform  in 
the  existing  political  and  social  order. 
Against  this  movement  the  nominal  gov- 
ernment, that  is  the  Kajar  dynasty,  can 
offer  no  serious  resistance.  It  has  done 
nothing  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's resources  or  for  the  betterment  of 
the  masses.  Its  entire  record  is  one  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  and  its  reward 
is  the  hearty  execration  of  its  subjects. 
The  real  opponent  of  reform  is  the  priest- 
hood, which  has  lost  none  of  its  author- 
ity ot  prestige  with  the  people,  and  be- 
fore whose  power  the  government  has  in 
every  conflict  gone  down  in  defeat.  All 
questions  of  interior  policy  are,  however, 
overshadowed  by  the  larger  question  of 
foreign  control;  for  whether  England  and 
Russia  come  to  blows  or  mutual  agree- 
ment over  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, the  ultimate  future  of  Persia  is  in 
their  hands. 
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YoxTNG  Arnold  Jacoby  stood  at  the 
window  of  his  father's  study,  idly  watch- 
ing the  steady  stream  of  delegates  to 
the  national  convention,  of  which  Bishop 
Jacoby  was  president,  as  they  entered  the 
church  next  door.  The  bishop,  who  was 
also  President  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his 
arms  folded,  his  eyes  on  a  telegram  on 
the  table  before  him.  He  looked  more 
like  a  successful  business  man  than  a 
clerg3rman,  in  spite  of  his  high-cut  vest 
and  white  tie,  which  emphasized  the 
shrewd,  practical  lines  in  his  handsome 
face,  and  he  conducted  the  business  of 
the  church  with  judgment  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  captain  of  industry. 
He  often  congratulated  himself  that  he 
had  learned  early  in  hfe  to  distrust  im- 
pulse as  a  principle  of  action.  Because 
of  it  he  was  now  bishop  instead  of  home 
missionary  in  Montana.  He  was  a  good 
man,  but  he  allowed  no  illusions  to  blind 
him  to  actualities.  He  believed  in  the 
Christian  reUgion  as  the  fine  flower  of  all 
religions,  which  was  likely,  however,  in 
its  turn  to  be  supplanted  by  something 
better.  Nature  was  substituting  altru- 
ism now  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as 
a  means  for  the  continuance  of  the  race. 
What  her  final  purpose  was  he  did  not 
know,  no  one  could.  It  was  lus  business 
to  manage  successfully  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  using  the  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion of  other  men  as  much  as  possible, 
but  with  thankfulness  that  to  him  had 
been  vouchsafed  a  broader  outlook  upon 
life. 

He  looked  up  pleasantly  now  as  Arnold 
turned  and  faced  him.  He  regarded 
Arnold,  cultivated,  already  learned,  and 
always  charming,  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  life.  Arnold,  too, 
looked  things  straight  in  the  face.  If  his 
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eyes  were  eager,  it  was  the  eagerness  of 
youth  and  not  that  of  fanatic  faith  in 
ideas  which  would  some  day  play  him 
false. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  give  up 
Africa?"  Arnold  asked.  "Doctor  Mey- 
nell  told  me  that  Bastian  landed  in  New 
York  last  night." 

His  father  held  out  to  him  the  telegram 
at  which  he  had  been  staring.    It  read: 

Roberts  cables  girls  school  disbanded 
mission  set  on  fire  is  sailing. 

J.  FORSTEB. 

"Roberts  was  sent  out  to  hold  the  fort 
while  Bastian  had  a  furlough,  was  n't 
he?" 

The  bishop  nodded. 

"liooks  rather  cowardly,  does  n't  it  ?  " 

"No."  The  bishop  answered  with  de- 
cision. "Bastian  has  sent  only  the  most 
meagre  reports.  This  sort  of  thing  may 
have  happened  before.  It's  only  since 
Roberts  went  out  that  we've  learned  any 
real  facts  about  the  mission." 

"Rather  game,  was  n't  it,  of  old  Bas- 
tian to  hold  his  tongue  about  it  ?  How 
did  he  stick  it  out?" 

"He  has  some  theories  like  Roe  had 
about  native  remedies  for  fever,  and  he  's 
lived  though  Roe  died.  But  it  was  n't 
fair  to  the  church.  We've  been  pouring 
lives  and  money  into  Africa  for  years, 
supposing  we  had  a  prosperous  mission, 
and  it  was  disturbing  to  find  that  it  con- 
sisted of  one  ramshackle  building  and  that 
the  devoted  converts  were  likely  at  any 
time  to  bum  that  and  revert  to  the  bush." 

"Did  they  ever  revert  while  Bastian 
was  there  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  guess  so." 

"But  he  seems  to  have  got  them  back." 

"Yes."  The  bishop  rose  and  gathered 
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Us  books  together.  "But  you  can  see 
there  has  n't  been  anything  permanent 
about  it  The  minute  he  leaves,  things  go 
to  pieces.  Roberts  wrote  us  the  condition 
of  things  three  months  ago  when  he  got 
there^  and  the  letters  have  just  come. 
There  was  an  understanding  twenty 
years  ago  that  if  Bastian  failed  we  would 
not  tiy  again.   It  is  madness." 

"Does  Bastian  know  you're  going  to 
retreat?" 

"Yes,  by  this  time.  Secretaiy  Forster 
was  to  meet  him  in  New  York.  But  it 
is  n*t  a  retreat."  The  bishop  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  his  son's  choice  of  words. 
"Are  you  coming  over  ?  " 

"Ob,  presently,  I  guess.  I  promised 
Mrs.  Latham  I'd  look  after  her.  Bastian 
was  in  your  dass,  was  n't  he  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  bishop's  eyes  narrowed  a  little  as 
be  went  out  Bastian  had  won  from  him 
the  oratorical  prize  of  their  senior  year 
in  the  seminary.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
great  defeats  of  the  bishop's  life.  He  had 
prepared  the  speech  weeks  before,  care- 
fulty  selecting  a  subject  in  which  he  knew 
the  judges  were  interested,  and  writing 
it  with  a  view  to  their  prejudices.  It 
bad  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
not  win.  Then  Bastian,  with  a  fervid, 
iO-prepaied  address  on  foreign  missions, 
had  swept  his  prize  away.  The  bishop 
could  see  them  now,  crowding  round 
Bastian  and  congratulating  him.  He  was 
a  big,  homely  fellow,  whose  face  was 
occasionally  made  beautiful  by  a  radiant 
smile. 

Now  he  looked  down  at  the  conven- 
tion from  the  high  pulpit.  Sometimes  he 
fdt  that  they  were  pawns  in  a  great 
wise,  and  interesting  game  which  he  was 
playing.  He  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  men;  he  was  by  turns  a  leader  and 
an  opportunist.  He  knew  the  dear-eyed, 
fanatic  student  fitted  to  work  in  the  lone- 
lineai  of  a  western  border  mission;  he 
knew  the  carefully  dressed,  dever  young- 
ster who  would  be  popular  in  a  city 
cfamdi.  He  always  regretted  when  the 
latter  condemned  himself  to  the  frontier 


by  marriage  with  an  unsuitable  wife. 
The  bishop  had  little  admiration  for 
nature's  pairings. 

They  were  all  before  him  now,  the 
frontier  preacher,  tanned,  eager,  a  little 
impatient  of  the  long  service,  silent  for 
the  most  part,  but  flaming  occasionally 
into  doquenoe  over  the  necessity  for  more 
men  and  more  funds,  or  the  desirability 
of  church  extension.  The  West  was  very 
different  from  hopdess  Africa.  Beside 
these  men  were  the  cultivated  preachers 
from  the  eastern  churches,  —  Barnes  of 
Philadelphia,  Bland  of  New  York,  Md- 
len  of  Baltimore,  broad-minded,  able, 
alive.  The  bishop  wondered  often  if 
th^  did  not  share  his  agnostic  condu- 
sioDS. 

The  business  of  the  morning,  the  first 
portion  of  which  was  left  over  from  the 
day  before,  went  on  smoothly,  the  bishop 
appointing  committees  and  settling  dis- 
putes with  the  perfect  judgment  and  tact 
which  always  marked  his  presiding.  At 
half  past  ten  there  was  a  recess,  then  the 
ddegates  settled  back  into  their  seats. 
The  bishop  saw  Arnold  come  in  with  two 
women,  and  smiled  a  little  to  himself. 
Mrs.  Tifltham  was  a  widow,  young  and 
attractive.  The  bishop  knew  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  marry  dther  him  or 
his  son,  and  she  would  make  a  suitable 
wife  for  dther.  But  certainly  he  did  not 
mean  to  marry  again.  Nor,  he  thought 
did  Arnold  mean  to  marry  at  all.  He 
seemed  to  have  got  saf  dy  past  the  time  of 
desire,  in  what  school  or  at  what  expense 
his  father  did  not  know. 

When  the  bishop  rose  there  was  still  a 
slight  stir.  Dr.  Meynell  had  gone  down 
the  aisle  to  sit  with  Arnold  and  Mrs. 
Latham,  and  they  were  whispering 
laughingly.  In  the  comer  of  the  church  a 
committee  which  had  utilized  the  short 
recess  for  a  meeting  was  hastily  separat- 
ing, and  the  doors  leading  into  the  hall 
were  just  being  closed.  The  bishop  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  slight  confusion. 

"Brethren,"  he  began  slowly,  "it  is 
necessary  to  reopen  the  question  of 
Africa."     He  saw  Dr.  Meynell  break 
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off  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence, 
the  committee  slipped  hastily  to  their 
seats,  and  men  sat  upright  or  leaned 
forward  as  was  most  natural  to  each  in 
moments  of  excitement.  The  memory  of 
the  last  discussion  of  Africa  lingered  in 
their  minds.  Not  all  of  them  had  heard 
it,  but  they  knew  it  almost  word  for  word: 
the  bitter  quarrel,  the  demands  of  the 
friends  of  Dana  and  Roe  and  Liambert, 
who  had  died  in  the  field,  that  the  work 
go  on,  the  harsh  reproaches  of  the  men 
from  the  West.  It  would  be  betraying  a 
trust,  they  said,  to  give  up:  it  would  be 
putting  one's  hand  to  the  plough  and 
turning  back.  In  return,  the  advocates 
of  abandonment,  of  whom  the  bishop 
had  been  one,  had  pointed  bitterly  to  the 
expenditure  of  men  and  money,  and  the 
weary  failures.  Then  Bastian  had  gone 
out,  and  for  twenty  years  there  had  been 
only  good  reports,  meagre  as  they  were. 
He  had  dosed  himself  against  the  fever 
with  native  remedies;  he  had  refused 
doggedly  to  come  home  since  there  was 
no  one  to  take  his  place;  he  had  made  it, 
they  believed,  succeed.  Or,  had  it  not 
succeeded?  The  bishop's  voice  was 
ominous  with  important  news. 

He  reminded  them  at  first  of  Lambert 
and  Dana  and  Roe,  suggesting  to  their 
minds  stories,  incidents,  descriptions, 
they  had  forgotten.  These  three  great 
pioneers  had  died  in  loneliness.  Roe  had 
been  found  by  Bastian  when  he  went  out, 
his  body  lying  unburied  in  the  mission 
house,  from  which  the  natives  had  fled  in 
terror.  They  knew  the  insidious  fever 
which  did  its  work  in  a  night,  the  still 
greater  treachery  of  the  natives,  and  the 
unknown  and  hidden  terrors  of  the 
jungle.  They  remembered  Mary,  dark- 
skinned  child  of  hope,  brought  to  Amer- 
ica to  be  trained  as  a  nurse,  and  then  re- 
verting to  savagery.  The  board,  with  the 
aid  of  the  police,  had  found  her  in  a  cel- 
lar with  the  vilest  of  American  negroes,  to 
whom  she  had  gone  from  the  Deaconess 
Home.  There  was  no  variety  of  mission- 
ary experiment  which  they  had  not  tried 
and  in  which  they  had  not  failed. 


"We  believed,  however,  during  all  this 
time,"  the  bishop  went  on,  "that  Bastian 
was  succeeding.  Of  his  bravery  there 
for  twenty  years  we  know.  When  we 
realize,  however,  that  it  has  been  a  losing 
fight,  of  which  he  has  been  thoroughly 
aware,  our  admiration  becomes  awe.  His 
life  is  an  appropriate  seal  upon  a  faith- 
fully performed  experiment." 

The  bishop's  eyes  swept  his  attentive 
audience.  At  last  they  realized  with  him 
what  he  might  have  expressed  as  Africa's 
unreadiness  for  the  altruistic  principle. 
It  was  folly  to  try  to  hurry  nature. 
He  looked  for  an  instant  into  Anudd's 
smiling  face;  then,  attracted  by  a  move- 
ment in  the  back  of  the  church,  glanced 
in  that  direction,  and  became  suddenly 
silent. 

How  long  the  man  had  been  standing 
there  the  bishop  did  not  know.  He  was 
tall  and  thin  to  emaciation,  dark-skinned, 
and  long-bearded.  The  bishop  was  re- 
minded of  an  aged  beggar  he  had  seen  on 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa.  There 
was  the  same  dark  skin,  the  same  white 
beard,  the  same  brilliant  eye.  As  if  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  the  stranger 
shook  with  sudden  chill,  as  the  beg^ur 
had  shaken  with  paby.  He  was  well 
dressed,  though  strangely.  His  heavy 
black  suit  was  at  the  same  time  new  and 
old.  It  was  unworn,  but  it  had  been 
bought  twenty  years  before. 

He  looked  straight  into  the  bishop's 
eyes  for  an  instant,  then  swayed  suddenly 
a  little,  and  a  student  from  the  seminary 
who  was  sitting  on  the  rear  seat  sprang 
up  to  show  him  to  a  pew.  The  old  man 
—  he  seemed  ages  old  —  smiled,  and 
suddenly  the  bishop  knew.  This  was 
Bastian  come  home. 

A  hundred  thoughts  went  through  the 
bishop's  mind  as  he  went  down  the  aisle: 
a  keen  remembrance  of  his  defeat  at  Bas- 
tian's  hands, — thank  God,  Bastian  had 
had  that  small  success!  —  a  vision  of  the 
mission  as  Roberts  had  pictured  it,  its 
desolation,  its  danger,  the  loneliness  of 
this  man's  soul,  shut  off  from  his  kind. 
A  hot  pity  for  him  almost  blinded  the 
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bishop's  eyes.  How  tibe  people  in  the 
train,  on  the  boat,  must  have  stared  at 
bun!  The  church  would  accept  no  more 
such  saoifices  as  this.  Bastian  might 
hafe  been  of  vast  use  in  America.  Now 
bis  life  was  nearly  over,  and  lie  had  ac^ 
oomplished  nothing,  nothing. 

He  was  aware  of  Arnold's  eager  eyes  as 
be  led  Bastian  up  the  aisle.  They  were 
like  his  mother's  who  had  died  when  he 
was  bom.  It  was  after  that,  when  faith 
failed  to  help,  that  the  bishop  had  b^un 
to  speculate  about  the  ways  of  nature. 
Tlie  old  man  —  Bastian  was,  after  all, 
only  as  old  as  the  bishop  himself  — 
would  have  held  back,  but  the  bishop's 
am  around  him  compelled  him  to  go. 
Tlie  audience  stared,  uncomprehending, 
imtfl  a  deep-eyed  young  zealot,  who  in 
bis  kmely  house  in  Montana  had  thought 
often  of  that  other  lonely  house  in  Libe- 
ria, sprang  to  his  feet. 

"It  is  Bastian  come  home,"  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  ^es  and  voice,  and 
Ksroely  aware  that  he  had  spoken  at  all. 
Inasecond  they  were  all  upon  their  feet, 
and  tbe  church  was  welcoming  him  home, 
as  a  victor  from  the  war.  They  did  not 
speak.  Dr.  Meynell  was  tempted  to  call 
for  a  triumphal  hymn,  but  refrained,  and 
tbe  bishop  led  Bastian  quietly  to  a  seat. 
Then  he  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and  after  an  instant  lifted  it  and  looked 
into  the  bishop's  eyes.  His  hands  were 
quite  firm  now,  and  his  lips  did  not 
tremble. 

'*HayI speak  when  you  are  finished  ?" 
be  asked. 

"You  may  speak  now,"  said  the 
biabop. 

"  Nok  I  want  to  hear  what  else  you  have 
to aay.  I  have  been  listening.  Ill  wait 
tin  jon're  through." 

'Toy  well,*' said  the  bishop.  He  was 
tibankfid  that  there  had  been  no  emo- 
tional eidiibition.  He  remembered  how 
retmning  missionaries  were  greeted  with 
iboats  and  song  when  he  was  a  boy.  Per- 
haps the  worid  was  growing  less  emo- 
tional and  more  sane.  He  was  thankful 
aho  that  Bastian  knew  that  things  were 


gone  to  pieces  in  Liberia.  He  should  not 
have  liked  Forster's  task  of  telling  him. 
But  Bastian  seemed  resigned  enough. 
The  bishop  went  slowly  up  the  pulpit 
stairs.  He  could  not  remember  just  where 
he  was  when  Bastian  had  intetrupted 
him.  Ah,  yes,  he  was  about  to  tell  them 
that  Roberts,  too,  was  coming  home. 

"The  cablegram  from  Mr.  Roberts 
came  yesterday  to  Secretary  Forster,  who 
forwarded  it  to  me."  The  bishop  took 
the  telegram  from  his  pocket  and  read  it 
aloud.  '''Roberts  cables  that  the  girls' 
school  is  disbanded  and  the  mission  set 
on  fire.'  We  have  done  our  best,"  he  went 
on.  "Lambert,  Dana,  Roe,  Bastian  have 
given  thdr  lives  -«-"  Then  he  halted  at 
the  sound  of  a  loud  cry. 

"Bishop!"  The  bishop  looked  down. 
Bastian  was  struggling  to  his  feet.  "You 
mean  that  Roberts  cabled  that!  That 
there  is  nothing  there!  That  Roberts  let 
it  happen!  That  it  is  all  gone!  Gone, 
Bishop  Jacoby?" 

"I  thought  you  knew,  Bastian."  Inex- 
pressible pity  made  the  bishop's  voice 
falter.  "I  thought  Forster  went  to  meet 
you  to  tell  you." 

"No,"  answered  Bastian  thickly.  "He 
did  not  tell  me.  I  suppose  he  missed  me 
in  the  crowd.  I  —  I  — "  Bastian  hesi- 
tated. The  ague,  the  first  sign  of  re- 
acclimatization,  came  over  him  again. 
"Let  me  speak  now,  Jacoby.  I  will  not 
be  long."  The  bishop,  moved  as  he  had 
not  been  for  years,  made  way  for  him. 
"I  — will  not  be  long." 

For  a  moment  after  he  was  in  the  pulpit 
he  could  not  speak.  His  eyes,  however, 
held  hb  audience  until  the  shaking  fit 
was  past.  Then,  when  he  had  b^un, 
he  hesitated,  as  though  it  were  difficult 
properly  to  frame  his  sentences.  Occa- 
sionally he  used  a  word  they  did  not 
know.  It  was  many  years  since  he  had 
spoken  to  people  of  his  kind,  and  the 
sentences  came  slowly,  disjointedly,  with 
long  pauses  between  them. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  Bishop  Jacoby 
when  he  says  Africa  should  be  given  up. 
I  think  the  reasons  he  gives  are  reasons 
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why  it  should  not  be  ^ven  up.  Shall  we 
leave  the  bones  of  Lambert  and  Dana 
alone  there,  uncared  for,  their  work 
abandoned,  their  names  forgotten  be- 
cause their  work  is  forgotten?  If  they 
failed,  it  was  partly  because  they  had  no 
help.  I  have  come  home  to  get  some  one 
to  go  back.  We  have  about  sixty  girls  and 
boys  gathered  together.  We  have  never 
been  so  prosperous.  We  are  not  failing, 
we  are  succeeding.''  His  hand  stirred  on 
the  pulpit  before  him,  and  touched  the 
yellow  paper  of  the  telegram.  "'I  know 
.  what  Roberts  says.  But  I  can  build  it  up 
again  in  a  month.  He  —  he  had  no  judg- 
ment. I  warned  him  to  be  careful  tiU  I 
got  back.  They  have  to  be  treated  like 
children."  He  spoke  as  tenderly  as 
though  they  were  his  own.  ''You  have  to 
be  there  years  before  you  can  under- 
stand. They  did  that  before  once  when  I 
was  sick.  But  they  will  come  back.  Be- 
cause —  because  —  " 

He  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  ina- 
bility to  grasp  his  own  thought,  and  the 
bishop  helped  with  a  gentle  question. 

"Why  will  they  come  back?" 

''Because  I  can  compel  them." 

"How?" 

Bastian  did  not  answer  at  once.  Then 
he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"I  own  them,"  he  said  simply. 

"Own  them!"  The  bishop  expressed 
the  horror  on  the  faces  of  the  eager  lis- 
teners. They  knew  a  slave  trade  still  ex- 
isted, but  did  the  church  hold  slaves  ? 

"Yes,  I  own  them,"  answered  Bastian 
steadily.  "Not  the  chtux:h.  /.  I  bought 
them  with  my  salary.  You  don't  underr 
stand  how  it  is  in  Africa.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain once  in  a  letter,  but  the  board  would 
n't  listen.  You  can't  get  the  free  ones, 
but  you  can  buy  little  girls  that  are  — 
that  are  going  to  be — to  be  sold.  They're 
very  little  girls,  and  they  —  they  get  fond 
of  you,  and  you  can  teach  them."  He 
saw  one  man  turn  and  whisper  to  an- 
other and  answered  him  aloud.  "I  know 
all  about  Maiy.  We  began  with  her 
too  young,  and  she  went  back.  But  her 
children  are  there  now.     A  generation 


does  n^t  count.  We've  only  been  there 
sixty  years.  And  what  are  sixty  years  ? 
or  a  hundred?  or  a  thousand?"  Tlie 
Bible-trained  men  who  listened  an- 
swered in  their  hearts,  "A  watch  in  the 
night." 

"But  the  fever,"  reminded  the  bishop 
gravely.  In  a  minute  they  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  fervent  missionary 
scenes  of  lus  childhood.  The  question  of 
Africa  had  been  decided,  and  the  decision 
was  not  to  be  changed  by  Bastian's  emo- 
tional appeal.  "Is  it  worth  while  to  train 
a  man  for  years  and  then  to  send  him 
where  he  will  die  in  a  week  ?  You  have 
a  marvelous  constitution.  But  Lambert 
only  lived  a  year,  and  Dana  two,  and 
Roe  one." 

"They  did  n't  take  care  of  themselves 
properly.  They  did  n't  know  then  that 
native  remedies  are  best." 

"But  Roe  used  native  remedies." 

"Roe  did  not  die  of  fever."  Bastian 
put  his  hand  to  his  lips  when  he  had 
spoken. 

"Roe  did  not  die  of  fever!  But  when 
you  went  out  you  found  him  — " 

"Roe  did  not  die  of  fever.  He — he — " 
the  ghastly  secret  he  had  kept  for  twenty 
years,  for  fear  they  should  demand  his 
return,  was  out  at  last.  "Roe  was  mur- 
dered." 

"  By  the  natives  ?  "  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  bishop  asked  the  question. 

"Yes.  It  was  —  before  I  got  theare. 
I  found  him.  They  said  here  they  would 
waste  no  more  lives  in  Africa.  I  knew 
they  would  think  it  was  worse  if  he  was 
murdered.  It  was  —  it  happened  days 
—  before  —  I  got  there."  His  mouth 
seemed  to  stiffen  so  that  he  could  not  go 
on. 

"Are  they  ever  unruly  now?"  asked 
Dr.  Meynell  slowly.  "Is  your  life  ever  in 
danger?" 

"It  —  it  has  been."  He  would  have 
given  almost  his  hope  of  heaven  to  say  no. 

"Would  it  be  if  you  went  back?" 

"Possibly." 

"And  you  would  go?"  the  bishop 
asked. 
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"I  am  going."  Ba^tian  faced  his  inter- 
locutor  steadily.  "Shall  they,  Lambert 
and  the  others  be — "  Bastian  spoke 
with  difficulty.    ''Shall  they  be  left  out 

I  tbere alone?  Shall  their  lives  be  failures  ? 
And  mine?" 
"There  would  be  plenty  of  work  here.'* 
Bastian  shook  his  head  wearily.  '*This 
is  not  my  work.  It  is  not  my  home.  I  tell 
you,"  —  he  lifted  his  arms,  —  "whether 
the  board  sends  me  or  not,  I  am  going 
bade.  I  came  to  get  men  because  I  am 
growing  old,  but  I  am  going  alone  if  no 
one  will  go  with  me.   I  am  going  back." 

i  The  bishop  shook  his  head. 

I  "But  we  can't  ask  any  one  to  go  there. 

It  is  the  most  dangerous  spot  along  the 
coast     Let  us  try  inland,  perhaps,  or 

!       farther  south.  We  cannot  ask  any  one  to 

i       go  there."    He  spoke  a  little  impatient- 

!  \j.  He  was  as  sincerely  interested  in  the 
drarch  as  Bastian.  "We  cannot,  Mr. 
Bastian.  Think  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
Imnhert  and  Dana  and  Roe.   Think  of 

I       your  own  life." 

Bastian  stared  at  him  dully.  His  own 

'  life!  He  did  not  like  to  remember  it,  the 
b^  hopes  with  which  he  had  gone  out, 
tlw  finding  of  Roe's  body,  the  terrors  by 
nigfat,  the  hard  work  by  day,  the  loneli- 
ness, the  mad  longing  for  companionship, 
the  evil  desires  which  he  had  not  known 
before,  bred  now  by  the  jungle,  desires 
which  he  cursed.  Thank  God  he  had 
oooquered  himself !  Was  the  reward  now 
to  be  forbidden  him  ? 

His  gaze  swept  the  faces  before  him. 
Some  (rf  tfaem  showed  agreement  with  the 
bishop,  some  of  them  a  wavering  be- 
tween two  opinions,  and  all,  pity  for  him. 
'*I  am  going  back,"  he  said  slowly. 
"Is  there  no  one  who  will  go  with 
me?" 

The  bishop  started  to  rise,  then  sank 
bade.  For  an  instant  Bastian  held  the 
eyes  of  the  young  home  missionary  who 
had  recognized  him  when  he  came  in, 
but  presently  they  dropped.  Beyond,  his 
burning  gaze  searched  in  vain.  He  bent 
his  head,  defeated,  ashamed,  la  his 
youth  such  an  appeal  would  have  brought 


a  score  of  responses.  To  him  now,  this 
silence  meant  spiritual  atrophy.  To  the 
bishop  it  meant  that  these  people  were  at 
last  sane.  He  bit  his  lips.  The  scene  was 
becoming  a  nightmare.  He  half  hoped 
that  some  one  would  offer  to  go,  if  only  to 
put  an  end  to  the  agony.  Afterwards  Uiey 
could  convince  the  candidate,  if  they 
could  not  convince  Bastian,  that  it  was 
not  best.  Then  the  bishop  cursed  himself 
for  the  meanness  of  the  thought  A  vast 
pity  came  over  him  for  this  zealot  who 
was  so  anxious  to  throw  away  his  life,  and 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  he,  the 
bishop,  had  sternly  put  down  the  fanatic 
enthusiasms  of  his  own  youth. 

Then  suddenly,  as  he  watched,  a 
change  came  into  Bastian's  haggard  face. 
Light  gleamed  in  his  eyes,  and  into  his 
cheeks  came  a  redder  flush.  Bastian 
lifted  his  head,  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
trembling  throat,  and  he  snuled,  the  old 
radiant  smile  which  was  his  one  beauty. 
The  bishop  followed  the  direction  of  his 
gaze.  To  his  amazement,  then  to  his  dis- 
may and  terror,  he  saw  that  Arnold  had 
risen  and  was  speaking.  If  it  had  been 
possible  the  bishop  would  have  silenced 
the  words  upon  the  boy's  lips;  he  would 
almost  rather  he  had  died.  He  was  not 
aware  that  another  young  man  and  an- 
other and  another  sprang  up,  he  knew 
only  that  the  impressions  of  Uie  moment 
would  renuiin  with  him,  overshadowing 
all  other  impressions  of  life,  until  he  died. 
There  came,  first  of  all,  in  one  pang,  the 
bitter  loneliness  of  the  coming  years,  ac- 
companied by  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  never  been  really  acquainted  with 
his  boy;  then  a  sharper  stab  of  intoler- 
able envy  of  these  two  men,  Bastian  and 
Arnold,  one  old,  the  other  young,  who, 
whenever  they  died,  would  die  young, 
their  lives  ''pouring  in  full  torrent  over 
a  predpioe,"  because  of  their  mad  devo- 
tion to  an  idea.  He  could  not  understand 
them,  these  nursers  of  unconquerable 
hope,  Lambert,  Dana,  Roe,  Bastian, 
even  though  there  was  added  to  them  his 
own  son,  who  said  slowly,  — 

**I  will  go  back  with  you  to  Africa." 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


BY  PAUL  H.   HANUS 


This  paper  contends  that  an  efficient 
public-sdiool  system  must  include  ade- 
quate provision  for  vocational  training 
for  persons  of  both  sexes  over  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Two  important  phases  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  cannot  be  treated  spe- 
cifically in  this  paper,  and  one  closely 
related  phase  of  education,  equally  im- 
portant, cannot  be  discussed  at  all.  I 
shall  be  able  to  refer  only  incidentally  to 
industrial  education  for  girls,  and  to  agri- 
cultural education  for  boys  and  girls;  and 
I  shall  have  to  omit  all  discussion  of 
commercial  education.  I  need  all  the 
space  at  my  disposal  for  the  discussion  of 
the  general  problem  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  train- 
ing of  recruits  for  our  leading  mechanical 
industries. 

Heretofore  we  have  planned  the  work 
of  our  public  schools  almost  entirely  with 
reference  to  "culture;"  we  have  done 
very  little  to  stimulate  a  vocational  pur- 
pose, and  less  still  to  provide  for  the 
realization  of  that  purpose.  In  other 
words,  while  the  schools  have  laid  stress 
on  culture  as  the  end  of  education,  they 
have  laid  almost  no  stress  on  preparation 
for  a  vocation.  We  may  go  farther,  and 
say  that,  not  infrequently,  the  schools 
have  even  disparaged  vocational  pur- 
poses in  the  training  they  give.  They 
have  been  afraid  of  ''utilitarian"  aims, 
and,  sometimes,  by  a  curiously  inade- 
quate conception  of  their  real  function, 
they  have  even  measured  their  own  use- 
fulness by  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
kept  the  distinctly  useful  out  of  their 
work. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  need  only 
dte  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in  getting 
manual  training  for  boys,  and  sewing 
and  cooldng  for  girls,  recognized  as  ap- 


propriate school  subjects  or  activities. 
Manual  training  is  not  vocational  train- 
ing, to  be  sure,  as  will  be  shown  later 
on;  but,  whatever  manual  training  may 
be,  its  bearing  on  such  training  is  dear. 
And  it  was  this  obvious  bearing  on  pre- 
paration for  the  vocation  of  the  artisan 
and  the  engineer  that  caused  the  first 
advocates  of  manual  training  after  our 
Centennial  Exposition  to  urge  its  daims 
on  the  attention  of  the  schools.  But  so 
strong  was  the  opposition  to  teaching  a 
utilitarian  subject  in  the  public  schools 
that  the  claims  of  manual  training  tor 
recognition  have  been  based,  until  quite 
recently,  chiefly  on  its  "psychological" 
value.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  psy- 
chological value  of  manual  training,  but 
the  strongest  reason  for  giving  it  a  place 
in  our  scheme  of  public  education  is  that 
it  introduces  our  youth  to  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  constructive  activ- 
ities which  constitute  so  important  a  part 
of  contemporary  life.  It  has  not  been 
entirely  possible  to  rob  manual  training 
of  its  distinctly  useful  quality  in  public 
dementaiy  and  secondary  education,  al- 
though the  attempt  has  sometimes  been 
made.  Nevertheless,  in  many  schoob  it 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  aeademidzed. 
This  is  one  reason  why  so  few  of  the 
pupils  and  graduates  of  our  manual 
training  schools  become  craftsmen.  Hie 
manual  training,  like  other  school  act- 
ivities, has  been  used  largdy  as  a  mfeans 
of  "general  education"  regarded  as  an 
end  in  itself  or  as  preparation  for  further 
(usually  technical)  education.  As  for 
sewing  and  cooking,  they  too  have  been 
urged  for  their  "psychological"  value. 
But  there  has  been  more  speedy  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  weightiest  reason  for  giving 
them  a  place  in  the  schools,  —  namdy, 
their  supreme  ueefubuei,  in  view  of  con- 
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tamparaiy  social  oonditions  and  of  our 
enonnoiis  and  increafliiig  immigrant 
population. 

It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  so  re- 
luctant to  admit  the  distinctly  useful  into 
onr  scheme  of  public  elementaiy  and 
secondary  education  —  that  is»  to  admit 
that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  public 
schoob  is  to  recognize  the  claims  of  ele- 
mentaiy vocational  training  as  entirely 
legitimate  and  desirable.  For  the  prin- 
ciple of  vocational  training  at  the  public 
expense  has  long  been  recognized  in  the 
fidd  of  higher  education.  The  state 
normal  schools  of  the  country  have  edu- 
cated teachers  since  18S9;  the  state 
imiYersities  have  educated  teachers,  law- 
jers,  doctors,  druggists,  and  engineers, 
and  they  continue  to  do  so;  and  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  give  training  in 
agricoltore,  and  often  in  engineering. 
Massachusetts,  though  without  a  state 
oniversity,  has  long  aided  technical  edu- 
cation by  scholarships  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Worcester,  and  by  direct  grants  of  mon^ 
to  those  institutions.  Massachusetts  also 
maintains,  partly  at  public  expense, 
three  textile  schools  for  the  training  of 
tortile  workers  who  desire  to  rise  in  their 


Our  elementaiy  schools  and  our  high 
schools  together  constitute,  theoretically 
at  least,  one  continuous  educational 
scheme  through  which  a  youth,  whatever 
his  circumstances  in  early  life  may  be, 
may  secure  the  elements  of  genoul  cult- 
ore;  and  through  which,  if  lus  drcum- 
stances  permit,  he  may  attain,  on  the 
hasis  of  the  preparation  secured  in  school, 
a  coll^  education,  or  enter  at  once  on 
professional  study  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
feamal  schools  of  the  country.  We  have 
thus  planned  our  educational  scheme 
primarily  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  a  long  educational  career  ahead  of 
them,  and  who  need  not  therefore  give 
any  immediate  attention  to  preparation 
for  a  fife  pursuit. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that  the 


greater  mass  of  our  children  and  youth 
are  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  grammar-school  period,  or  when  th^ 
have  attained  the  upper  limit  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  —  fourteen  years,  in 
most  states.  That  is  to  say,  the  public- 
school  system  in  which  we  take  a  just 
pride,  as  now  planned,  does  not  reach 
the  great  majority  of  our  youth  during 
the  critical  period  of  adolescence.  This 
is  the  period  when  Hfe  aims  begin  to  have 
a  serious  and  lasting  importance;  when 
the  child  becomes  a  youth;  when  the  hab- 
its formed  rapidly  acquire  permanence; 
when  the  plasticity  of  earlier  years  gives 
place  to  stability.  And  because  this  is  so, 
what  happens  to  him  then  is  likely  to 
permanently  shape  his  future.  Yet  dur- 
ing this  period  we  send  the  great  majority 
of  our  youth  into  the  world  without  fur- 
ther systematic  educational  influence, 
and  usually  without  any  comprehension 
of  the  serious  purposes  of  life,  or  training 
in  the  endeavor  to  realize  them. 

The  question  which  we  have  to  answer 
is:  What  becomes  of  the  great  majority 
of  these  young  people  who  enter  their 
active  life  work  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, with  no  preparation  save  that  of- 
fered by  the  general  education  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools?  Some  inquiry  was 
made  into  this  question  in  Massachusetts 
two  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
are  probably  no  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not 
in  school.  They  are  at  work  in  various 
kinds  of  juvenile  occupations,  or  they 
are  idle.  The  boys  become  elevator 
boys,  errand  boys,  office  boys,  they  drive 
a  wagon,  or  do  other  work  in  which  they 
learn  nothing,  in  which  no  demand  is 
made  on  them  for  the  application  of 
what  they  learned  in  school;  and  con- 
sequently, by  the  time  they  are  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  twenty  or  more  years  of 
age  they  have  an  earning  capacity  but 
little  greater  than  that  which  they  had 
when  they  first  left  school.  And  a  simi- 
lar fate  overtakes  the  girls.  Moreover, 
the  unfortunate  education  of  shifting  ex- 
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perience  and  enyironment  during  these 
years  does  much  to  destroy  both  the 
substance  and  the  spirit  of  the  educa^ 
tion  which  they  received  when  in  school. 
The  result  is  that  at  the  threshold  of  citi- 
zenship the  great  majority  of  these  young 
people  are  actually  more  ignorant  than 
they  were  when  they  left  school.  They 
are  sophisticated,  to  be  sure;  but  they 
have  seldom  acquired  the  characteris- 
tics of  substantial  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; and,  as  I  have  just  said,  econom- 
ically they  are  but  little  more  valuable 
than  they  were  when  they  began  to  work. 
They  have  not  become  increasingly 
valuable  "economic  units.''  And  the  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  that  in  the  unskilled 
pursuits  which  they  have  followed  it  was 
impossible  to  acquire  the  character, 
knowledge,  and  skill  which  would  give 
them  an  earning  capacity  proportionate 
to  their  years. 

A  strfldng  illustration  of  what  I  am 
saying  was  offered  by  the  elevator  boy  in 
a  Boston  building,  last  spring.  This  boy 
said, "  Can't  you  find  me  a  job  that  would 
pay  me  better  ?  "  "How  old  are  you  ?  " 
he  was  asked.  "Twenty-one."  "What 
can  you  do?"  "Well,  you  see,  I  left 
school  at  fifteen;  I  have  drifted  about 
from  one  thing  to  another  since;  recently 
my  father  died,  and  I  find  it  necessary  to 
earn  more  in  order  to  help  myself  and  my 
family."  Here  was  a  youth  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  with  no  capacity  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  worth  paying  more  for  than 
the  sum  paid  for  the  juvenile  services 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  since  he  was 
fifteen  years  old.  This  case  is  probably 
^ical  of  the  great  majority  of  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  young  people  in  Massachu- 
setts to  whom  I  have  referred.  And  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  what  is  true  of 
Massachusetts  is  true  of  other  states. 
The  investigation  referred  to  also  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
— the  majority — of  these  children  would 
be  in  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  if  the  school  afforded  a  train- 
ing that  promised  increased  earning  ca- 
pacity.   It  is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore, 


that  the  present  condition  of  many  young 
workers,  typified  by  our  elevator  boy,  is 
preventable. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  most 
valuable  resources  which  any  state  has 
are  its  young  men  (and  young  women). 
It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  waste  is  the 
waste  of  these  resources.  The  failure  to 
develop  them  to  their  fullest  capacity  is 
an  irredeemable  failure.  Boys  are  not 
wanted  in  the  industries  until  they  are 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  some  indus- 
tries they  are  not  wanted  until  they  are 
past  seventeen.  If,  therefore,  betwem 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  these 
boys  are  allowed  to  drift,  if  they  go 
about  from  one  occupation  to  another  in 
which  they  do  not  develop  such  capacity 
for  mechanical  pursuits  as  they  have,  at 
U  they  remain  in  school  and  the  academ- 
ic traditions  prevalent  there  turn  them 
away  from  the  trades,  as  is  not  uncom- 
mon, they  too  conunonly  go  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled;  and  as  they  grow 
older,  of  the  dissatisfied,  the  stzanded, 
and  the  dependent. 

Although  boys  are  not  wanted  in  the 
industries  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
are,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  valuable 
years  for  education  —  an  education  that 
teaches  them  the  significance  of  a  skilled 
vocation,  and  that  helps  them  to  explore 
their  capacities  and  their  tastes  for  the 
vocations  in  which  skilled  labor  is  needed. 
These  years  are,  therefore,  extremely 
valuable  for  purposes  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. What  the  nature  of  that  educa^ 
tion  might  be  I  shall  describe  later  on.  I 
shall  first  sketch  the  difficulty  which 
boys  now  find  in  learning  a  trade  with- 
out special  preparation  for  it. 

Under  the  specialized  condition  of 
modern  industry  it  is  usually  exceedingly 
difficult  for  a  man  to  learn  his  trade  in 
the  shop,  and  sometimes  impossible.  The 
old  apprenticeship  system,  which  enabled 
a  man  to  leam  the  whole  of  a  trade,  is 
dead.  It  is  weU  known  that  to-day  the 
man  in  the  shop  works  at  a  part  of  the 
product  with  a  given  machine,  and  knows 
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litde  of  what  is  done  toward  the  comple- 
tioii  of  that  product  by  other  men  and 
other  madunes.  He  is  a  narrow  special- 
ist, woEking  day  by  day  at  the  same  kind 
of  wQik  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions, the  madiine  requiring  but  little 
eurcise  of  thought  or  ingenuity.  Usually 
he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the 
machine  itself .  The  shop  has  machinists 
who  repair  the  machines.  Under  such 
oucimistances  a  man  loses  the  habit  of 
tfainkiiig,  since  no  demand  is  made  on 
bim  for  thought.  It  is  true  that  all  men 
have  not  '*all  the  conveniences  for  think- 
ing,*' even  if  they  were  called  upon  to 
think,  but  under  the  exigencies  of  the 
modem  shop  the  habit  of  thinking  is 
rudy  developed.  This  specialization  in 
modem  industry  is,  however,  highly  pro- 
fitable to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  goods  can  be  produced 
ao  quickly  and  so  cheapty.  It  is,  there- 
fofe,  like  other  modem  developments,  a 
condition  which  wiU  survive. 

In  a  shop  if  a  man  wishes  to  leam  his 
trade,  he  has,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
greatdifficulty  in  attaining  lus  end.  What 
b4>peiis  is  usuaUy  something  like  this.  A 
Tondi  applies  for  work  in  a  shop.  He  is 
pot,  let  us  say,  on  a  milling  machine.  He 
learns  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  run 
that  machine.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  he 
spoils  more  or  less  material.  The  ma- 
diine is  subject  to  his  ignorant  handling 
and  necessarily  gets  more  or  less  out  of 
repair;  the  product  which  he  turns  out  is 
mote  or  leas  imperfect  in  quality;  and  the 
total  result  is,  temporarily  at  least,  a  loss 
to  the  manufacturer. 

If  the  youth  is  ambitious,  he  naturally 
desires  to  leam  to  run  the  other  machines 
of  the  shop;  but  when  he  asks  the  fore- 
man to  be  transferred  to  another  ma- 
chine, he  will  be  told,  '*You  are  doing 
iieQ  enough  where  you  are."  The  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  plain.  Every  time  he 
is  transferred  to  a  new  machine  the  pro- 
cess previously  described  is  repeated.  If 
there  are  one  hundred  or  five  hundred 
raw  men  in  a  shop,  the  loss  to  the  manu- 
facturer is  consideroble.  The  shop  exists 


for  turning  out  products,  and  not  for 
teaching  men  how  to  turn  out  products. 
In  the  shop,  therefore,  no  one  has  the 
time,  and  very  often  no  one  has  the 
inclination,  to  help  a  man  to  leam  his 
trade.  That  is  n't  what  the  shop  is 
for. 

What  happens,  then,  to  our  ambitious 
young  man  who  persists  in  his  intention 
to  leam  his  trade  ?  He  quits,  and  applies 
for  work  at  another  shop,  asking  for 
work  at  another  machine,  saying  that  he 
is,  let  us  say,  a  lathe  hand.  Meanwhile, 
he  has  naturally  become  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  a  lathe  and  knows  something 
about  the  working  of  it  Shortly  after  he 
begins  his  work  as  a  lathe  hand,  the  fore- 
man comes  around  to  see  how  he  is  get- 
ting along,  looks  at  the  work,  and  says, 
"You  can't  do  this  work;  you  can  go." 
Naturally  the  man  has  to  go  to  another 
shop,  and  there  the  process  is  repeated 
with  the  possibility,  however,  of  a  longer 
stay.  This  procedure  an  ambitious  man 
will  continue  until  he  has  made  himself, 
by  repeated  changes  and  brief  periods  of 
practice,  a  lathe  hand  and  can  do  satis- 
factory work.  I  have  heard  of  one  man 
who  repeated  this  process  nineteen  times 
in  his  endeavor  to  leam  lus  trade.  It 
won't  do  to  talk  to  such  a  man  about  the 
dignity  of  labor.  By  such  a  procedure  a 
man  may  require  six  or  seven  years  to 
leam  his  trade;  and  even  then  he  com- 
monly learns  only  the  processes  of  the 
trade  and  not  the  theoretical  foundations 
of  it.  The  mathematics,  drawing,  science, 
and  the  rest,  apphcable  to  his  particular 
trade,  are  inaccessible  to  him.  He  has 
littie  opportunity  .to  develop  '"industrial 
intelligence"  and  the  ''shop  and  busi- 
ness ethics  "  that  grow  out  of  insight  into 
and  consequent  interest  in  his  work, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  bom  of 
conscious  resources  as  a  workman  and 
a  man.  Consequently,  although  he  is 
better  equipped  for  st^y  work  and  for 
possible  promotion  to  a  foremanship 
than  the  ordinary  specialist,  his  further 
progress  is  obstmcted,  if  not  prevented, 
just  at  the  point  where  he  could  become 
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most  valuable  to  himseif  and  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great 
mass  of  young  workmen  are  not  ambi- 
tious and  persistent  enough  to  follow  so 
difficult  a  road  in  learning  their  trades. 
The  result  is  that  most  of  them  fall  by 
the  way;  th^  become  narrow  workmen 
who  can  handle  a  single  machine  only, 
and  whose  prospects  of  an  upward  ca- 
reer in  their  trades  are  consequently  very 
meagre. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  body  of  ambi- 
tious workmen  whom  I  have  described 
as  persisting  against  tremendous  odds  in 
learning  their  trades  so  that  they  can  be 
useful  in  any  part  of  the  shop,  and,  if 
possible,  rise  to  the  grade  of  foreman. 
Such  men  constitute  an  army  of  workers 
who  are  going  from  one  factory  to  an- 
other, "stealing  their  trades,"  as  the 
phrase  b.  These  men  spend  too  many  of 
the  most  valuable  years  of  their  lives  in 
overcoming  obstacles  to  a  career  of  use- 
fulness—  years  that  should  represent 
steady  progress  in  that  career.  More- 
over, they  cannot  become  attached  to 
a  locality,  and  the  steadying  and  inspir- 
ing sense  of  usefulness  to  a  single  em- 
ployer or  manufacturing  concern  cannot 
be  realized. 

Many  manufacturers  have  encoiuaged 
their  employees  to  seek  instruction  by 
correspondence,  and  the  extent  to  which 
our  artisans  avail  themselves  of  such  in- 
struction is  remarkable.  For  example, 
out  of  seventeen  hundred  employees  in 
a  well-known  establishment,  three  hun- 
dred were,  last  year,  enrolled  in  cor- 
respondence courses.  This  is  decidedly 
creditable  to  American  workmen,  and  it 
is  not  discreditable  to  the  correspond- 
ence schools.  But  the  disadvantages  of 
instruction  by  correspondence  only  are 
great  and  obvious.  Moreover,  since  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  enroll 
in  correspondence  courses  do  not,  for 
various  reasons,  continue  them,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  money  paid  for  such 
courses  is  wasted.  Th^  do,  however, 
a£Ford  the  sole  available  means  to  many 


persistent  and  ambitious  men,  to  secure 
the  theoretical  instruction  on  which  their 
upward  career  depends.  Besides  the  cor- 
respondence schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  other  philanthropies  offer  some  op- 
portunities for  industrial  education  to 
men  already  employed  in  the  trades. 
Public  schools  for  trade  instruction,  aside 
from  the  public  evening  drawing-schools, 
are  very  rare. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  manufacturers  them- 
selves have  not  more  frequently  estab- 
lished schools  in  connection  with  their 
establishments  for  the  training  of  appren- 
tices. But  it  is  dear  that  such  schools  are 
expensive,  if  they  are  in  the  interests  of 
the  workmen  as  well  as  of  the  employer. 
And  hence  only  the  largest  manufacturers 
can  undertake  such  apprentice  schools 
anyway.  There  are  a  few  such  schools; 
but  generally  the  manufacturer  prefers 
to  employ  the  man  who  already  knows 
one  machine.  He  gets  his  foremen  from 
other  shops,  or  from  Europe;  or  he  may 
try  to  train  the  foremen  he  needs  in  his 
own  shop,  usually  with  many  disap- 
pointing experiences. 

Nothing  is  clearer,  however,  than  that 
the  means  hitherto  employed  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor.  Manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  declare  that  if  they  could  find 
the  sldlled  help  which  they  need,  they 
could  double  their  plants  and  hence 
largely  increase  or  double  their  output, 
and  that  they  never  have  as  many  fore- 
men as  th^  need.  On  every  hand  the 
need  of  skilled  labor  is  deplored,  and  yet 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  compara- 
tively little  to  meet  this  need. 

There  is>a  specious  American  compla- 
cency which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  development  of  our  industry  and 
commerce.  Tliis  was  clearly  exemplified 
at  the  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Germans  who  visited 
that  exposition  went  away  much  im- 
pressed by  the  magnitude  of  American 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
and  the  enormous  wealth  which  resulted 
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thaeCrom.  But  they  told  their  fellows  on 
thdr  return  to  the  Fatherland  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  American 
people  80  long  as  our  complacency  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  that  it  was  only  the 
abundance  of  raw  material  and  the  ex* 
tnuHdinary  ingenuity  displayed  in  our 
industrial  and  commercial  combinations 
which  led  to  our  success.  As  a  nation  we 
had  yet  scarcely  begun  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  quality  in  our  output,  and 
of  the  trained  workman  in  making  the 
most  of  our  resources;  and  until  we  did, 
it  was  not  likely  that  a  nation  like  (jer- 
many  which  emphasizes  such  training 
and  the  quality  of  its  output  had  anything 
to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the 
United  States.^ 

Such  comments,  by  thoughtful  obsenr- 
en,  contain  a  lesson  that  Americans 
should  heed.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Vander- 
lip  of  New  York  expressed  himself,  in 
inbstance,  as  follows:  The  remarkable 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  due 
diiefly  to  three  causes:  the  great  abund- 
ance of  our  raw  materials,  our  ingenuity 
in  the  invention  of  machinery,  and  our 
genius  for  commercial  combinations. 
Not  one  of  these  three  causes,  however, 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent 
cause  of  success.  Great  inroads  are  being 
made  on  our  raw  materials,  and  some  of 
them  are  even  now  fairly  well  used  up. 
Labor-saving  machinery  and  cheap  pro- 
duction cannot  be  a  monopoly  of  the 
United  States,  for  this  machinery  is  ob- 
tainable the  world  over.  American  com- 
mercial combinations  are  being  imitated 
eveiywhere.  It  has  never  yet  been  shown 
diat  the  cause  of  American  success  in 
foreign  maricets  was  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  goods  produced.  In  that  respect 
«e  have  not  yet  made  much  progress, 
and  until  we  do  we  are,  of  course,  at 
the  mercy  of  those  who  are  able  to  use 
an  the  resources  which  we  possess  and, 

1  HoBthly  Conaiilar  Reports  of  Uie  United 
SttftemJaniury,  19U6,p.  229.  Referred  to  by 
^nUmot  Herlow  Stafford  Pemn  in  his  Im/tij- 
trial  Sdueatum^  Houghton,  MifBin  A  Co., 
1W7. 
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in  addition,  to  use  them  to  better  advan- 
tage.'  So  far  Mr.  Vanderlip. 

Germany  is  the  classical  example  of  a 
nation  that  has  not  n^lected  the  develop- 
ment of  all  its  resources,  men  included. 
For  example,  in  one  dty  —  Munich  — 
there  are  forty  different  kinds  of  indus- 
trial continuation  schools  —  schools  for 
chimney-sweeps,  coachmen,  hotel  and 
restaurant  waiters,  jewelers,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  tin- 
smiths, printers  and  bookbinders,  and 
the  rest  The  name  continuation  school 
—  Fortbildtmgtsehule — is  chosen  advis- 
edly, for  every  youth  who  graduates  only 
from  an  elementary  school  is  obliged  by 
law  to  continue  his  education  in  some 
continuation  school  during  the  period  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  his  trade;  and  each 
youth  finds  a  continuation  school  aopro- 
priate  to  his  calling.  Employers  are  by 
law  required  to  give  their  employees  the 
time  to  attend  these  schools  —  from  six 
to  twelve  hours  a  week,  depending  on 
the  trade,  for  from  three  to  five  years. 
These  continuation  schools  are  not  even- 
ing schools;  because  it  is  well  known 
that  boys  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  shop  or  fac- 
tory or  on  a  building  are  unable  to  profit 
by  evening  instruction  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  could  profit  by  the  same 
instruction  if  it  were  given  in  the  day* 
time.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  forced 
school  work  at  the  end  of  an  arduous  day 
is  unhygienic. 

In  Uiese  continuation  schools  one  of 
the  most  suggestive  arrangements  is  the 
close  correlation  of  the  theoretical  found- 
ations of  each  trade  with  the  instruction 
in  the  processes  of  the  trade.  That  is  to 
say,  the  mathematics  of  the  school  is  the 
mathematics  of  the  shop,  whether  it  is 
jewelry  or  shoemaking  or  carpentry.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  machinist's  mathe- 
matics. Similarly  the  drawing  of  the 
school  is  the  drawing  of  the  shop.    The 

*  "American  Indnstrial  Training  ae  Com- 
pared with  European  Industrial  Training."  In 
the  Social  Education  Quarterljf  (Boeton),  Jonoi 
1907. 
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problems  which  the  boy  finds  in  the  shop 
to-day  are  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the 
school  to-morrow.  In  the  same  way  the 
closest  possible  relation  of  the  sdenoes, 
physical  or  biological,  to  the  trade  con- 
cerned are  maintained.  The  youth  learns 
also  the  history  of  his  trade,  and  civics, 
and  the  proper  use  of  his  mother  tongue 
in  relation  to  his  trade. 

From  the  continuation  school  the 
youth  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  enters  the 
army,  where  for  at  least  two  years  more 
he  is  under  systematic  educational  influ- 
ence. That  is  to  say,  the  German  nation 
has  been  unwilling,  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration, that  a  youth  after  he  leaves  the 
elementary  school  should  be  without  sys- 
tematic educational  influence  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  citizenship;  while,  in 
this  country,  we  are  just  beginning  to  re- 
aliz^our  responsibilities  in  this  respect. 

The  effect  of  the  extraordinary  sdieme 
of  technical  education  of  all  grades,  not 
only  the  elementary  technical  education 
which  has  just  been  sketched,  but  of  all 
higher  grades  of  technical  education,  on 
the  progress  of  (jerman  industry  and 
commerce  is  well  known.  Before  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  Germany  was,  in- 
dustrially and  commercially,  rather  an 
unimportant  nation.  Immediately  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  after  German 
unity  had  been  accomplished,  the  nation 
devoted  itself  to  the  development  of  its 
educational  system  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce;  and  it 
has  become,  as  is  also  well  known,  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  —  a  tre- 
mendous rival  in  that  respect  of  other 
progressive  nations.  While  Germany's 
educational  system  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  prosperity,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  important 
causes,  and  by  the  Germans  themselves  is 
regarded  as  the  most  important. 

Now  while  it  would  be  undesirable  and 
impossible  to  transplant  any  German  in- 
stitution to  this  country  just  as  it  exists  in 
Germany,  it  Ls,  nevertheless,  dear  that 
this  particular  German  institution  offers 


most  valuable  suggestions  for  America. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  in  our  demo- 
cratic society  we  provide  equal  opportun- 
ities for  all  through  education.  That  is  to 
say,  we  claim  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities that  will  enable  a  man  to 
make  the  most  of  his  capacity,  his  indus- 
try, and  his  character,  whatever  his 
original  station  in  life  may  be.  And  yet 
we  have  failed  to  provide  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  that  great  mass  of  our  popula- 
tion who  must  face  the  most  serious  pro- 
blem of  life — self-support  and  the  means 
of  progressive  well-being  —  at  an  early 
age. 

Thus  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  is  a  great  need  of  industrial 
education.  The  manufactmrer  needs 
skilled  labor.  The  workman  needs  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  ''industrial  intelli- 
gence" and  skill,  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. I  have  also  endeavored  to  show 
that  while  we  have  developed  with  much 
industry  and  enterprise  the  material  re- 
sources which  we  possess,  we  have  done 
little,  if  anything,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  important  resource  we 
have,  namely,  the  great  majority  of  our 
wage-earning  men  (and  women).  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  also  that,  while  the 
effect  of  this  n^ect  is  to  deprive  the  em- 
ployer of  the  industrial  intelligence  and 
skill  that  he  needs,  it  also  deprives  the 
wage-earner  of  the  greatest  blessing 
which  any  man  on  earth  can  have  —  the 
prospect  of  a  steady  job,  and  an  increas- 
ing wage  based  on  progressive  efliciency 
and  responsibility.  And,  therefore,  that 
there  is  here  an  educational  need  for 
which  we  have  not  yet  provided  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Tlus  institution  is 
the  school  of  mechanical  industries.^  And 
it  remains  to  sketch  in  briefest  outline  the 
nature  of  this  school.  Such  a  sketch  Is 
suggested  only  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
experimenting.  It  is  thought  to  be  defi- 
nite enough,  however,  to  serve  as  a  pos- 
sible guide  in  planning  industrial  schools, 

1  Cf .  the  Report  of  the  MMsaohasetts  Com- 
minion  on  Industrial  Edncation,  March,  1907. 
Public  Document  No.  76. 
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and  flexible  enough  to  permit  adaptation 
to  local  oonditioiia  and  local  needs. 

Each  school  should  receive  bojs  (and 
girls)  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards 
who  express  their  intention  to  learn  a 
trade.  When  these  schools  are  fully  es- 
tablished, they  would  require  four  years 
of  day  instruction.  The  first  two  years 
would  include  much  shop  instruction, 
greater  in  amount  and  much  closer  to  the 
trades  than  the  shop  instruction  of  most 
d  the  manual  training  schools  now  in 
existence;  together  with  related  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  drawing,  the  his- 
tory of  industry  and  conmierce,  civics 
treated  as  concretely  as  possible,  and 
shop  and  business  English.  These  two 
years  would  serve  first  of  all  to  direct  the 
attention  of  boys  and  girls  to  a  trade, 
would  develop  in  them  the  vocational 
purpose,  would  explore  their  several  ca- 
pacities; and  should  enable  them,  with 
the  help  of  their  teachers,  to  select  that 
trade  for  which  th^  are  best  fitted  by 
natural  taste  and  capacity. 

The  last  two  years  would  include 
specialized  instruction  in  the  trades  ap- 
propriate to  a  given  locality,  and  the 
thecfetical  foundations  of  each  trade  — 
drawing,  mathematics,  natural  science, 
and  also  the  history  of  that  trade,  shop 
and  business  English,  and  civics,  as  be- 
fore; Tliese  last  two  years  could  be  com- 
pleted in  that  time  by  pupils  who  are  able 
to  attend  the  school  continuously,  or  in  a 
longer  time  by  pupils  who  are  obliged  to 
work  a  part  of  the  time;  or  the  work 
could  be  done  by  such  pupils  in  the  even- 
ing. Some  manufacturers  believe  that 
some  kind  of  part-time  scheme  —  that  is, 
part  of  the  time  in  school  and  part  of  the 
time  in  the  factory  —  is  possible  for  some 
industries;  whereas  for  other  industries 
the  further  education  of  the  pupil  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  in  Uie  evening. 
Evening  instruction  for  persons  already 
employed  in  the  trades  would,  of  course, 
be  an  important  part  of  every  school. 

In  every  community  that  has  a  manual 
training  school  the  plan  just  outlined  for 
the  industrial  school  could  be  easily  car- 


ried out  At  this  point  a  brief  digression 
seems  desirable.  It  seems  worth  while  to 
indicate  in  a  few  sentences  the  difference 
between  manual  training  and  industrial 
training.  Manual  training  is  a  means  of 
general  education  just  as  history  or  chem- 
istry or  language  is  a  means  of  general 
education.  It  has  materials  of  its  own 
and  a  method  of  its  own,  and  hence  the 
result  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  and 
power  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  method  that  it  demands.  That  is 
to  say,  each  subject  of  instruction  is  a 
means  of  generd  education  because  it 
suppHes  a  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge 
and  develops  a  peculiar  kind  of  power. 
Each  of  these  subjects,  therefore,  pos- 
sesses an  educational  value  not  shared  by 
other  studies.  The  peculiar  educational 
value  of  manual  training  is  that  it  gives  a 
knowledge  of  our  constructive  activities 
and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  them 
which  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way; 
and  an  incipient  power  to  be  useful  in 
them,  which  similarly  cannot  be  gained 
in  any  other  way.  It  is,  however,  as 
now  carried  on,  usually  much  too  general 
to  be  comparable  to  industrial  training. 
Manual  training  abstracts  the  principles 
of  all  trades  and  teaches  them.  It  ought 
to  make  a  pupil  generally  "handy.*'  It  is, 
if  properly  carried  on,  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  industrial  training.  Indus- 
trial training  goes  farther.  Besides  teach- 
ing all  the  processes  of  a  given  trade  from 
the  first  attack  on  the  raw  material  to 
the  last  touches  on  the  finished  product, 
it  teaches  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
that  trade.  Hence  it  gives  the  worker  a 
technical  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  be- 
gins the  development  of  skill  in  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, from  what  has  just  been  said  that 
an  industrial  school  can  turn  out  a  jour- 
neyman. The  skill  of  the  journeyman  can 
be  developed  fully  only  in  the  factory. 

Such  schools  as  have  been  sketched 
should  be  independent  schools  parallel  to 
the  existing  high  schools.  They  should  be 
independent  schools,  because  the  motive 
which  dominates  them  determines  the 
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value  of  thdr  work  in  every  detail.  It 
\b  dear  from  what  haa  gone  before  that 
the  theoretical  instruction  <tf  the  general 
high  school  is  not  adapted  to  specific  in- 
struction in  a  trade.  In  a  general  high 
school  no  specific  application  of  the  in- 
struction is  aimed  at  In  the  industrial 
school  everTthing  has  its  specific  applica- 
tion. Therein  lies  its  value  and  its  signifi- 
cance. While  in  training  for  a  trade,  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  trade  itself,  there 
is  constant  opportunity  for  the  applica- 
tion of  all  that  the  pupil  has  learned^ 


and  hence  the  possibility  of  progressive 
growth  in  thinking  about  his  calling  and 
in  his  command  over  it,  not  only  in  the 
processes  of  the  trade,  but  in  all  that  the 
trade  means. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  work- 
man knows  not  merely  the  processes  of 
his  trade;  he  knows  all  of  them  as  he 
cannot  Icam  them  in  the  factoiy,  but  he 
knows  the  principles  of  his  trade  as  well. 
And  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  own  value  to  himself  and 
to  the  community. 


THE  HOME  OF  BURLESQUE 

BY   ROLUN  LYNDE   HARTT 


Almost  any  one  will  tell  you  that  the 
Gaiety  is  ''a  theatre  to  which  nobody 
ever  goes.'*  Nobody,  that  is,  save  the 
thousand  low-browed  men  and  boys  who 
pack  ''the  home  of  burlesque"  to  the 
roof  twelve  times  a  week.  Never  was 
nobody  so  multitudinous!  Yet  the  math- 
ematicians multiply  zero  indefinitely 
without  increasing  its  value,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  the  Gaiety's  audience  con- 
sists solely  of  zeros.  In  another  sense, 
though,  it  consists  of  your  disinherited 
feUow  mortals,  whom  no  man  with  a  heart 
in  his  breast  will  despise  and  whom  only 
the  Pharisee  will  decline  to  consider. 
Happily,  they  are  easily  considered  and 
as  easily  comprehended  in  this  sordid 
play-house;  for  the  theatre,  of  whatever 
rank  or  pattern,  remains  always  a  sort  of 
father  confessor,  fathoming  the  minds 
and  morals  of  its  devotees.  Indeed,  who 
knows  but  we  shall  emerge  from  the  dis- 
graced portals  with  a  kinder  and  gentler 
spirit  toward  them  of  low  estate,  and 
with  the  pardonable  elation  of  such  as 
have  essayed  to  gather  figs  of  thistles  and 
come  off  not  wholly  unrewarded  ? 
.  You  will  find  the  Gaiety's  exterior 
quite   ferociously   deterrent   —   which 


shows  you  why  "nobody,"  a  thousand 
strong,  can't  resist  its  attractions.  Blatant 
posters  announce  "The  Forty  Flirts," 
describing  them  as  "a  bevy  of  bouncing, 
bewitching,  bewildering  blondes"  and  as 
"40  la  belle  Parisiennes  40,"  whose  per- 
formance is  "positively  the  limit  of  sen- 
sation." Ostensibly,  the  establishment 
thrives  by  virtue  of  its  vices.  Some  vices 
it  has,  and  none  deplores  them  more 
grievously  than  I;  and  yet  the  philoso- 
pher who  enjoyed  visiting  the  peniten- 
tiaiy  "because  it  was  so  inspiring  to  see 
so  many  men  living  according  to  their 
convictions"  would  derive  far  nobler 
edification  from  a  visit  to  the  home  of 
burlesque,  which,  by  a  species  of  hypo- 
crisy the-other-end-to,  makes  shift  to  live 
even,  above  its  pretensions. 

To  take  the  posters  at  face  value  would 
be  to  aigue  yourself  guilty  of  altogether 
blameworthy  innocence.  They  aren't 
there  to  do  justice  to  the  show,  but  rather 
to  flatter  patrons  by  proffering  a  graceful 
and  enthusiastic  tribute  to  what  the 
Underworld  conceives  to  be  its  taste. 

Needless,  then,  or  nearly  so,  the  prophy- 
lactic steeling  of  the  moral  nature  with 
which  a  student  of  low  life  first  enters 
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that  wbited  lobby,  joins  the  unwhole- 
some queue  before  the  ticket-window, 
and  buys  his  seat,  preferably  one  in  a 
box,  wl^oe  stage  and  audience  —  audi- 
ence especially  —  may  best  be  scanned. 
It's  a  wondrously  cheap  seat,  though  the 
Gaiefy's  costliest  And  hereby  hangs  a 
paradox:  with  exquisite  delicacy,  the  dis- 
reputable play-house  conserves  the  self- 
respect  of  the  abandoned.  A  price  that 
yields  a  seventh-class  place  in  a  first- 
dass  theatre  yields  a  firstrdass  place  in  a 
seventh-dass  theatre;  there  you're  the 
tail  of  the  kite,  here  the  kite  of  the  tail. 
Observe,  too^  how  magnanimously  the 
bakony  welcomes  its  twenty-cent  ad- 
herents, while  for  a  dime  and  a  headache 
any  rogue  may  find  an  appropriate  perch 
in  the  gallery. 

Now  for  the  entrance  and  an  initial 
impression  —  alas,  not  a  visual  one!  An 
extreme  and  very  ancient  sniffiness  per- 
vades the  auditorium.  But  que  voulez- 
vcms?  Pure  indoor  air  costs  money.  So 
dq  dean  floors.  And  soon  the  ^e  com- 
pletes the  testimony  of  the  nostrils  in 
proof  that  here  an  ultra-Stevensonian 
manager  has  sought  to  "earn  a  littie  and 
spend  a  iitUe  less."  What  with  dingy  red 
walls  untouched  by  brush  since  '78, 
chairs  nakety  beyond  belief,  aisle-carpets 
all  in  rags  and  tatters,  and  proscenium 
pflasters  stiU  showing  bruises  where  the 
j  downs  of  a  bygone  epoch  belabored 
them  with  one  another's  persons,  the 
boose  deserves  canonization  at  the  hands 
ol  any  who  call  economy  a  virtue.  Mean- 
while it  keeps  an  eye  alert  for  small 
emohunents.  A  youth  stalks  to  and  fro, 
hissing,  "Cigarss,  gents?  Cigarss?" 
Tlie  drop  curtain  (bedaubed  with  a  mas- 
fcerpieoe  labded  "The  Swanny  River" 
and  weD-stocked  with  fitting  water-fowl) 
has  a  border  of  paid  advertisements. 

Dbected,  rather  than  ushered,  to  your 
box,  you  seat  yourself  next  to  —  well, 
kt  us  say  a  sailor  in  uniform  —  and  sur- 
vey the  arrived  and  arriving  host  Before 
you,  a  sadly  questionable  array  of  arti- 
sans, cheap  drummers,  petty  derks,  tem- 
poraiily  opulent  malefactors,  and,  plainly 


discernible,  certain  daring  souls  from  the 
rural  glades.  A  nervous  lot,  these;  valor^ 
ous  at  the  ticket-window,  they  afterward 
turn  discreet,  for  they  recall  that  custom 
permits  humorists  upon  the  stage  to 
single  out  a  front-seat  enthusiast  as  tar- 
get for  highly  personal  and  as  highly  un- 
conventional sallies  —  such,  for  instance, 
as  oonunent  upon  sparse-grown  hair.  A 
littie  farther  back,  a  glmnmer  and  less 
decent  company,  though  more  at  ease. 
Beyond  them,  a  noticeably  viler  herd. 
In  the  balcony  a  blend  of  pickpocket, 
day -laborer,  and  unwashen  ne'er-do- 
weel.  Thronging  the  topmost  gallery 
—  beneath  a  placard  that  proclaims, 
"No  guying,  whistling,  or  cat-calls:  you 
are  liable  to  be  ejected"  —  a  rabble  of 
tramps,  thugs,  sots,  jailbirds,  and  noxious 
urchhis.   The  higher,  the  lower! 

As  regards  demeanor,  the  humblest 
set  the  fashion.  If  heat  annoys,  men  shed 
their  coats.  Always  they  smoke  —  wisely, 
considering  the  atrodous  atmosphere, 
but  none  too  wdl  as  touching  choice  of 
dgars.  Should  two  gentiemen  engage  in 
personal  combat,  back  yonder  by  the 
door,  the  entire  multitude  will  rise  as  one 
man,  turn  thdr  backs  on  the  glittering 
soubrette,  and  await  the  issue.  Some- 
times, under  extreme  provocation,  they 
indulge  in  audible  dramatic  criticism. 
It  is  recorded  that  once,  when  an  usher 
saw  fit  to  chide  on  indpient  William 
Winter  for  so  doing,  the  spectators  mani- 
fested their  indignation  by  righteously 
quitting  the  Gaiety  in  a  body,  thus  vin- 
dicating the  sovereignty  of  the  individual. 

But  listen!  There  arises  a  gust,  then 
a  tempest  of  impatience.  Whistling, 
stamping,  and  hand-dapping  rage  in 
gallery  and  balcony.  Even  the  parquet 
folds  its  Hearst  newspapers  and  joins  in 
the  uproar.  This  continues  —  minutes 
actually,  hours  seemingly  —  till  at  last 
there  comes  a  glow  beneath  the  curtain, 
followed  by  the  solemn  up-climbing  of 
some  five  or  six  musidans  (more  there 
never  are)  from  under  the  stage.  With 
phenomenal  promptness  those  artists  at- 
tack a  yellow  overture;  and  the  curtain. 
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with  many  a  jerk  and  hesitation,  straggles 
aloft,  revealing  an  inner  one  on  which  is 
painted  a  copy  of  the  "Chariot  Race  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.''  Fortunately,  the 
overture  soon  spends  its  virulence,  and 
up  soars  the  Roman  hippodrome,  dis- 
covering the  deck  of  a  battleship, 
whereon  the  '*40  la  belle  Parisiennes 
40*'  —  grievously  decimated,  since  they 
niunber  scarce  more  than  twelve,  yet  ef- 
fulgent in  silks  and  jeweb  and  blinding 
blonde  tresses  —  are  harmoniously  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  guise  of  court 
ladies,  dancing  (not  less  decorously  than 
in  musical  comedy),  and  screeching  a  sen- 
timental ditty  now  serving  its  novitiate 
ere  gracing  the  barrel-organ.  Here  be- 
ginneth  the  first  **  boilesque  " — to  endure 
full  sixty  minutes. 

To  fend  off  intellectual  locomotor 
ataxia,  as  the  jiunping  marvel  proceeds, 
focus  without  delay  upon  this:  whatever 
else  burlesque  may  or  may  not  be,  as- 
suredly it  is  n't  burlesque,  while  never- 
theless it  is.  In  the  waning  'sixties,  as 
Mr.  Howells  plaintively  relates  in  his 
Svburhan  Sketches^  there  arrived  from 
France  a  sensational  and  spectacular 
type  of  travesty  upon  legend  or  ro- 
mance, followed  by  a  still  more  ignoble 
type  from  England.  Now  the  Gaiety's 
offering,  though  bereft  of  satirical  aim, 
devoid  of  plot,  and  guiltless  of  point  or 
pertinence,  has  usurped  the  title  of  that 
elder  genre  in  hope  to  inherit  the  obloquy 
with  which  it  was  rightly  crowned.  Were 
the  modern  burlesque  altogether  frank 
regarding  its  lineage,  it  would  trace  its 
descent,  not  from  *'La  Belle  H^l^e" 
but  from  a  revue  at  the  Folies-Berg^e, 
though  even  then  there  were  room  for 
Teny  McManus's  retort  to  the  genea- 
logical braggart,  **Begorrah,  what  a 
descint! "  For,  while  declining  to  import 
the  wit,  the  keenness,  and  the  more  than 
Satanic  cleverness  of  the  sketches  that 
compose  the  rewje,  it  has  borrowed  only 
what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  termed 
its  architectonics.  Problem:  to  deploy 
the  chorus  in  seven  different  costmnes 
within  the  hour.  Modus :  to  assuage  the 


audience  with  truck-horse  humor  (Pudc 
and  Judge  dramatized)  as  interpreted 
by  the  traditional  comic  Irishman,  Ger- 
man, Jew,  cowboy,  barnstormer,  tramp. 
yokel,  or  fop,  what  time  the  ladies  of  the 
troupe  are  accomplishing  their  delightful 
metamorphoses.  Such  burlesque  as  sur- 
vives is  mainly  a  trick  of  rags  and 
patches  and  grease-paint. 

Done  with  shrieking  and  polkaing,  our 
maids  of  honor  skip  blithely  overboard, 
R.  and  L.  —  you  listen  for  the  splash! 
—  reaching  for  buttons  betwixt  th^r 
shoulder-blades  as  they  run.  With  ex- 
traordinary promptitude  th^  reappear — 
there  in  the  lee  scuppers,  next  the  func- 
tionary in  shirtsleeves  who  shapes  the 
destinies  of  lights  and  curtain  —  and  pre- 
sently, clad  as  pink-and-green  gdshas, 
invade  the  deck,  again  to  sing  and  dance. 
Once  more  the  plunge  into  the  deep, 
whence  th^  emerge,  having  suffered  a 
change  appropriate  thereto,  as  new  and 
strange  Vassar  undergraduates,  whose 
deportment  should  certainly  illumine  the 
academic  shades.  And  lo,  here  th^ 
come  again,  brave  in  gorgeous  reds  and 
yellows,  clicking  their  Spanish  castanets. 
They  shall  yet  wear  the  guise  of  such 
Moorish  beauties,  fencing  girls,  and 
Pierrots  as  naturally  abound  aboard  a 
man-of-war. 

To  be  sure,  there 's  her  ladyship  the 
Admiral,  who  twitters  the  familiar 
oceanic  chanty,  **When  Father  laid  the 
Carpet  on  the  Stairs;"  and  there  stalk 
certain  lesser  mariners,  likewise  re- 
cruited from  the  '*  bevy  of  bouncing, 
bewitching,  bewildering  blondes; "  but 
these  have  an  alien  air,  as  if  too  dose 
akin  to  reality  to  be  real.  More  felicitous, 
you'll  agree,  are  the  antics  of  the  "Sun- 
day supplement"  worthies  who  rule  the 
decks  while  the  chorus  are  off  stage  re- 
vising their  raiment,  and  who  keep  the 
company's  "properties"  quite  violently 
in  motion.  Nobody  knows  what  would 
become  of  burlesque  if  it  weren't  for 
properties.  That  enormous  hawser,  for 
instance,  yields  twelve  huge  guffaws  a 
week;  an  ultrarsimian  Irishman  tugs  and 
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tugs  at  it  with  might  and  main  till  at  last 
appears  at  its  other  end  the  tiniest  and 
most  anticUmactic  of  spider-dogs.  That 
sii^ion  bottle  raises  tumult  and  rejoicings 
by  treating  the  Jew  to  a  more  than 
baphometic  seltzer  baptism.  Those 
sti^ed  clubs,  slap-sticks,  and  inflated 
bladdors  become  positively  edifying  when 
they  knodc  down  the  Irvingesque  barn- 
stormer, whose  every  fall  gets  emphasis 
firam  cymbal  and  drum.  That  infinitesi- 
mal Teddy  bear,  brought  on  by  a  proud 
huntsman  after  the  firing  of  a  gun,  is  al- 
most as  subtty  humorous  as  the  property 
turkey,  whidi,  having  figured  upon  a 
comic  banquet  table,  gets  hurled  at  the 
pianist's  head.  No  doubt  the  musician 
deserves  the  onslaught.  I  once  perused 
an  effusion  in  which  such  an  one  de- 
scanted upon  the  merits  of  his  guild.  It 
b^n:  "There  are  pianists  and  pianists. 
In  this  article,  reference  is  had  to  the 
Utter  only." 

But  look!  The  entire  company  rushes 
in  upon  the  stage,  so  attired  as  to  leave 
no  phase  of  the  preceding  helter-skelter 
witibout  its  representatives,  prancing  and 
shrieking;  and  now  the  curtain  falls  — 
not  in  the  cruel  perpendicular  affected 
l^  those  of  less  humble  theatres,  but 
sg-cag  fashion  and  with  many  failings 
of  the  heart,  as  if  loath  to  veil  so  lovely  a 
spectacle  from  a  joyous  and  uproarious- 
ly appreciative  audience.  Here  endeth 
the  first  "boilesque." 

It  leaves  you  quite  lost  in  admiration 
—  not  of  the  performers,  since  they  were 
plainly  recovered  from  the  very  scrap- 
heap  of  the  profession;  not  of  their 
music,  equaled  only  by  the  raging  of  a 
country  choir;  and  certainly  not  of  their 
prehistoric  monkey-shines  and  their  jokes 
of  primitive  lucidity;  no,  what  you  have 
all  along  contemplated  with  reverent  awe 
was  the  intellect  that  created  this  deliri- 
ous and  fascinating  production,  till  you 
burned  to  cry,  "Author!  author!"  When 
I  asked  Mr.  Wieland,  the  eminent  juggler, 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
write  a  burlesque,  he  gravely  replied, 
"Well,  just  look  at  the  things  Edison  and 


Tesla  invent!"  He  by  no  means  under- 
estimated the  feat.  Should  any  reader 
of  these  pages  aspire  to  try  his  skill  at 
the  art,  I  counsel  him  not  to  go  about  it 
without  due  precaution.  Having  first 
equipped  himself  with  miscellaneous 
fragments  of  light  opera  libretti,  colored 
supplements,  comic  valentines,  and  the 
works  of  Eli  Perkins,  let  him  tastefully 
combine  them  while  looping  the  loop. 
Naturally,  the  best  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected unless  the  author  has  derived  a 
few  preliminary  suggestions  from  some 
accomplished  inebriate. 

A  production  thus^achieved  will  merit 
a  modest  share  in  the  plea  so  often  ad- 
vanced for  the  stage,  namely,  that  it  mir- 
rors life.  For  burlesque  reflects,  with 
pitiless  accuracy,  the  mental  life  of  its 
audience.  It  was  once  said  of  a  popular 
but  incompetent  bishop  that  "his  foolish- 
ness fitted  their  foolishness; "  here  it  is 
even  so.  Incapable  of  sustained  attention, 
assertive  memory,  ^logical  inference,  or 
that  range  of  consciousness  which  groups 
many  incidents  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
so  that  events  shall  flow  river-like  to  a 
fated  destination,  they  abhor  the  drama 
and  adore  burlesque  —  for  its  very 
faults'  sake.  And  this,  I  find,  should 
teach  us  a  tender,  compassionate  charity 
for  their  own  so  grievous  faults,  since, 
as  morality  is  nine-parts  brains,  these 
disordered  mentalities  can't  be  held  to 
account  like  cultured  folk  for  their 
shortcomings.  They  live  by  minutes,  not 
by  years.  Their  thoughts  come  out  in 
spots,  not  in  streaks.  They  miss  the  con- 
nection between  conduct  and  conse- 
quence. In  their  philosophy,  human  life 
is  as  rampant  a  riot  as  the  wildest  of 
burlesques  —  chaotic,  without  reason, 
guided  or  misguided  by  blind  fatality. 
Not  the  hardest  or  most  reiterant  of  hard 
knocks  will  convince  them  of  the  con- 
trary, for  they  lack  the  grasp  of  sequence. 
Crime,  detection,  arrest,  trial,  conviction, 
incarceration  —  an  obvious  series  to  us, 
a  recondite  and  incomprehensible  to 
them!   They're  "no  a'  there." 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  Gaiety 
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aigues  twice  each  day  for  the  criminology 
of  Lombroso  and  Ellis,  the  penology  of 
Brockway  and  Scott;  and  if  the  great 
reformatories  ladled  other  sanction,  this 
home  of  burlesque  would  load  them  with 
sufficient  honor.  For,  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  prisons,  they  treat  the  sinner 
not  as  a  man  plus  criminality,  but  as  a 
man  minus  the  wit  to  keep  straight;  in- 
stead of  trying  to  pound  something  out  of 
him,  th^  try  to  pound  something  in. 
And  the  something  is  a  conception  of 
what  the  theologians  call  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe.  They  introduce  system 
among  mental  possessions  hitherto  cha- 
otic. They  do  so  by  propounding  a 
single  central  theme  for  the  sinner's  in- 
tramural meditations  —  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  theme  of  human  liberty  I 

The  convict's  one  aspiration  is  to  get 
out  Very  well,  let  him  earn  his  way  out. 
Mark  him  daily  (and  justly)  and  let  good 
marks  hasten  his  release,  bad  ones  delay 
it.  Appeal  also  to  more  immediate  de- 
sires. Show  him  that  work  squarely  done, 
lessons  well  learned,  and  rules  faithfully, 
kept  ameliorate  his  circumstances,  giving 
him  honor  stripes  on  his  sleeves,  a  modi- 
cum of  freedom,  a  softer  bed,  and  de- 
oenterfood.  Show  him  that  recalcitrancy 
means  a  scarlet  suit,  no  freedom  at  all, 
and  the  toughest  bed  and  board  obtain- 
able. Thus,  for  a  considerable  period, 
you  force  him  to  think  normally.  You 
make  his  every  hour  a  dramatization  of 
ethics.  If  you  teach  him  to  cope  with  the 
reformatory  and  literally  to  **win  out," 
you  teach  him  how  respectable  folk  cope 
with  the  world.  He  "gets  the  hang  of  it" 

After  the  opening  burlesque,  the  '*  olio." 
The  origin  of  its  name,  say  some,  is  as 
lost  to  philology  as  is  that  of  Mistral's 
MireUle  to  Provenfal  folk-lore;  others 
trace  it  to  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  a 
food  compounded  of  many  ingredients; 
but  the  thing  itself  amounts  simply  to  a 
form  of  entertainment  filched  from  the 
London  music  halls. 

The  joint  perpetrators  of  the  "bur- 
letta"  now  appear  seriatim  —  singly,  or 
by  twos  and  threes  —  and  thereby  expose 


themselves  to  separate  indictments.  Not 
that  the  management  so  intends;  it  alms 
solely  to  squeeze  the  maximum  of  amuse- 
ment-making out  of  a  minimum  of  "tal- 
ent" The  same  passion  for  economy 
that  cuts  traveling  expenses  by  trans- 
forming "The  Forty  Flirts"  into  "The 
Rollicking  Rippers  "  after  a  week  at  the 
Gaiety,  and  advertising  them  as  a  whol- 
ly different  company  at  the  Star,  only  to 
present  them  the  week  following  at  the 
Bowen  Casino  as  "The  Bowery  Beau- 
ties," inspires  that  little  carnival  of  un- 
refined vaudeville,  the  olio. 

Happily,  it  is  n't  difficult  to  construct 
a  fairly  representative  olio,  since  there  *s 
nothing  so  uniform  as  these  varieties. 
It  begins,  let  us  say,  with  a  singing  and 
dancing  and  joking  turn  (pronounced 
"toin")  by  McGilligan  and  McGooli- 
gan,  from  which  you  learn  why  "refined  " 
vaudeville  is  honored  with  so  patrician 
an  epithet  McGilligan  —  he  of  the 
statesmanlike  silk  hat,  frock-coat,  gray 
trousers,  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  an  en- 
semble well  suiting  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance and  merry  side- whiskers — might, 
to  be  sure,  meet  tolerance  among  the 
knowing.  Not  so  McGooligan.  What 
with  crimson  face,  whited  upper  lip» 
green  Galway  whiskers,  a  tiny  mirror 
adhering  to  the  end  of  his  nose  and 
scintillating  as  he  moves;  what  with  an 
alarm  clock  doing  duty  as  a  shirt  stud,  a 
cabbage  as  boutonni^re,  and  a  shillalah 
stout  enough  for  a  newel  post,  there  *8 
not  an  inch  of  him,  from  infinitesimal 
stovepipe  to  fantastically  elongated  feet, 
but  screams  with  absurdity  —  plaided 
coat  seven  sizes  too  big,  trousers  cut 
from  a  horse-blanket,  waistcoat  an  Irish 
flag.  Indeed,  he  is  so  terrifically  funny 
that  you  gaze  upon  him  with  mute  so- 
lemnity. The  audience,  however,  roars 
loud  and  long.  There's  philosophy  in 
this.  Humor,  like  all  refiinements,  con- 
notes a  sense  of  fitness,  of  balance,  of 
just  relations.  A  slight  disarrangement 
amuses  you,  as  when  the  prayer-book 
finds  accidental  lodgment  upon  the  cel- 
laret;   but  you  do  not  chuckle  at  the 
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moving  yan  and  its  mass  of  jumbled 
oantents;  neither  do  its  horses;  and  the 
Gaiety's  adherents,  by  laughing  at  Mo- 
Gooligan's  make-up,  betray  a  clearly 
sab-equine  jocodty.  They  want  all  crea- 
tion turned  upside  down,  wrong-side 
out,  hind-«ide  before,  and  even  torn  to 
bits  and  stuck  together  as  irrationally  as 
possible.  It  was  Goethe,  if  I  remember, 
who  said  that  men  never  displayed  their 
chaiacten  more  clearly  than  by  what 
tlMy  thought  laughable;  they  likewise 
display  their  brains,  or  lack  of  them; 
wherefore  I  think  myself  doubly  war- 
ranted in  declaring  that  anybody  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  McGooligan's  comicality 
should  be  clapped  into  a  reformatory 
without  trial,  simply  as  a  precaution 
against  treasons,  wars,  and  stratagems  — 
a  proposal  abundantly  justified  when  the 
"team  **  begin  to  sing,  or  should  I  not 
more  properly  say,  mmsn,j  ? 

For  harshness  an<^Htal,  ear-splitting, 
raucous  ferod^,  tho^oices  are  without 
parallel  outside  the  home  of  burlesque, 
and  the  Underworld  adores  them.  What- 
ever the  other  ills  that  assail  low-bom 
humanity,  it  enjoys  a  most  enviable 
eiemption  from  "nerves,"  possessing 
a  sensory  system  quite  proof  against 
shock  —  as  the  new  anthropology  has 
dearly  demonstrated.  Facing  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  bodily  hurts,  —  and 
feeling  them  far  less  than  we  should,  — 
the  "submerged*'  are  now,  with  equal 
bnpunity,  facing  the  music. 

Also  they  face  a  fusillade  of  jokes, 
known  in  tihe  profession  as  "dat  quick, 
snappy  stuff"  —  jokes  venerable,  jokes 
va|»d,  and,  though  I  grieve  to  report  it, 
ykxA  all  too  broad!  The  inmiortality  of 
the  chestnut  gets  here  its  finest  realiza- 
tion, till  you  wonder  whence  come  those 
resounding  peals  of  merriment.  From 
wretches  lately  let  loose  after  long  im- 
prisonment? From  seamen  returned 
from  interminable  voyages  ?  From  small 
boys,  to  whom  every  form  of  joke  is 
itiO  new  ?  More  probably,  I  fancy,  from 
victims  of  faithless  memory  and  from 
mch  as,  having  heard  the  jibe  a  thou- 


sand times,  have  at  last  espied  its  point. 

As  for  the  vapid  joke,  sheer  silliness, 
you  attribute  its  success  to  that  common 
calamity  of  proletarianism,  arrested  de- 
velopment, and  find  yourself  confronted 
by  a  still  unsolved  problem  of  child  study. 
Meanwhile  puns,  even  clever  ones,  fre- 
quently fall  flat.  By  no  means  is  the  pun 
the  lowest  form  of  wit;  it  presupposes 
two  concepts  leaping  forth  at  once  and 
battling  for  supremacy;  and  a  low  audi- 
ence, like  ours  at  the  Gaiety,  has  rarely 
the  wealth  of  ideation  to  afford  more  than 
one  concept  at  a  time.  But  whenever  a 
pun  has  a  taint  of  viciousness,  be  sure 
these  knaves  will  acclaim  it. 

Let's  be  fair,  though.  We  pardon  the 
coarseness  of  Shakespeare,  telling  our- 
selves that  it  merely  reflects  the  morals  of 
his  time,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  a 
Shakespearean  audience.  I  invite  a  ?ike 
charity  for  McGilligan  and  McGooligan, 
whose  errors  of  taste  are  in  no  wise  worse 
than  the  daily  conversation  of  those  who 
applaud  them.  Have  we  not  here  a  mod- 
em counterpart  of  the  churls  who  pitched 
carrots  at  the  lords  and  ladies  when  stroll- 
ing players  performed  in  the  courtyards 
of  English  inns  three  centuries  ago  ?  If 
lords  and  ladies  have  left  off  welcoming 
broad  jests,  our  churls  deserve  credit  for 
having  left  off  pitching  carrots.  More- 
over, were  the  whole  truth  known,  it 
would  appear  that  this  pair  of  bad  come- 
dians proffered  soiled  jokes  less  for  love 
of  them  than  because  their  more  praise- 
worthy offerings  so  little  deserved  praise. 
They  sinned  that  they  might  live.  And 
their  admirers  responded  with  a  sort  of 
auto-calcitrant  laughter,  conscious  of  its 
guilt  It  saved  its  whole-hearted  enthu- 
siasm for  a  very  different  species  of  art. 

The  sorry  twain  make  exit,  the  lights 
pop  down,  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  pop- 
ular melody,  and  —  within  a  tremulous, 
rainbow-bordered  disc  of  calcium-glare 
—  forth  steps  a  girl  in  a  pink  satin  ball- 
dress.  White-armed,  white-shouldered, 
fair-haired,  rose-garlanded,  she  looks  the 
incarnation  of  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
youthful  innocence.  Instantly  the  wildest 
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applause!  It's  only  at  the  Gaiety  that 
tramp  and  prison-bird  see  beauty  thus 
arrayed  (so  accurately  impersonatbg  the 
"heiress  "  of  Hearst  journalism) ;  besides, 
the  rudest  of  our  fellows  have  reverence 
for  womanhood,  here  seeming  a  bright 
compendium  of  all  the  virtues.  And 
when  her  song  relates  how  a  high-bom 
lady,  having  lost  her  own  wee  daughter, 
adopted  a  poor,  neglected,  unloved  little 
girl  and  showered  benefactions  upon  her, 
lo!  the  vision  in  pink  turns  preacher; 
virtue  passive  becomes  virtue  active;  and 
a  thousand  hearts  leap  up  in  chivalrous 
sympathy.  It  might  have  been  years,  in- 
stead of  seconds,  since  this  very  audience 
was  wallowing  in  vulgarity. 

However  abrupt  the  metamorphosis, 
you  may  count  it  genuine;  so  indeed  you 
might  in  a  far  more  startling  case.  The 
Gaiety  once  proffered  a  spectacle  which, 
had  it  not  had  its  counterpart  in  certain 
aristocratic  playhouses,  would  have  cried 
aloud  for  the  constable;  yet  directly  it 
was  followed  by  the  canticle  "Jerusa- 
lem," illustrated  with  tinted  magic-lantern 
slides,  —  angels,  and  pearly  gates,  and 
the  gleaming  courts  of  Heaven,  —  to  the 
unutterable  joy  of  a  multitude  that  had 
just  plumbed  the  depths  of  the  moral 
Inferno.  You  might  have  imagined  that 
the  management  intended  to  please  two 
elements  in  a  mixed  throng;  instead  it 
intended  to  please  two  elements  in  a 
mixed  individual.  And  both  can  even  be 
pleased  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as 
when  a  tableau  vivant  —  reproducing 
the  familiar  lithograph,  "Rock  of  Ages" 
—  made  it  appropriate  for  four  chorus- 
girls  in  pink  tights  to  sing  the  hymn,  thus 
blending  the  religious  with  the  bacchana- 
lian, much  as  was  customary  among  the 
ancients.  Its  grotesque  repulsiveness  was 
wholly  lost  upon  an  audience  whose 
brains  were  built  in  air-tight  compart- 
ments. In  fact  you  might  call  that  audi- 
ence more  nearly  Chinese  than  Greek; 
for  a  single  Chinaman  will  comfortably 
assimilate  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and 
Christianity  —  not  successively,  but  all 
three  at  once.   If  theological  syncretism. 


why  not  moral  syncretism  ?  However,  it 
presupposes  a  lack  of  logic  and  a  vast 
capadl^  for  not  generalizing — gifts  with 
which  the  Gaiety  is  richly  endowed  and 
which  prepare  it  for  numberless  anoma- 
lies, despite  its  intention  to  be  frank  and 
whole-hearted  and  to  exemplify  the  vir- 
tue which  Mr.  Chuck  Connors — ethical 
adviser  and  arbiter  of  taste  to  the  Bowery 

—  has  denominated  "de  real  t'ing." 
Hence  the  ascendency  of  Hearst  and 

Hearstism.  Hence  also,  with  a  difference, 
that  of  General  Booth  and  his  Salvation 
Army.  Mr.  Hearst,  like  the  Gaiety's  pro- 
prietor, has  fathomed  the  mysteries  of 
Underworld  psychology.  He  knows  he 
can  preach  abomination  in  one  column, 
holiness  in  the  next;  damn  to-day  what 
yesterday  he  praised;  give  himself  the  lie 

—  habitually  and  as  a  beverage  —  and 
never  get  caught  ^it.  The  "deadly  par- 
allel "  scares  hii^^.  His  readers  have 
n't  the  scope  of  ^Ipciousness  necessaiy 
to  the  appreciation  of  a  self-contradic- 
tion. Meanwhile  General  Booth  has 
found  how  easily  the  social  derelict  will 
step  from  the  gin-shop  door  to  the  open- 
air  service,  how  natundly  he  will  respond 
to  moral  appeal,  and  how  genuine  is  his 
desire  to  do  right.  Nor  is  this  all.  With 
equal  shrewdness  the  Salvationist  has 
diagnosed  the  fellow's  weakness  and  per- 
ceived that  his  environment  tempts  to 
evil  a  thousand  times  where  it  tempts  to 
good  only  once.  That  is  why  he  garbs 
him  in  a  conspicuous  uniform,  to  armor 
him  against  the  world.  That  is  why  he 
subjects  him  to  iron  discipline.  That  is 
why  he  strengthens  his  new-found  faith 
by  exposing  it  to  ridicule  and  persecu- 
tion. And  he  comprehends  that  dull  in- 
tellects and  feeble  wills  require  the  stim- 
ulus of  sensationalism  —  just  as  Mr. 
Hearst  comprehends  it,  and  the  manager 
of  the  Gaiety. 

The  song  ended,  our  pink  satin  vision 
withdraws,  and  almost  instantiy  reap- 
pears. Encores,  at  the  Gaiety,  aren't 
gratuitous,  they  are  compulsory;  the  an- 
gelic young  woman  has  given  bonds  to 
"hold"  the  audience  for  a  stated  inter- 
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?al;  she  is  "doing  thirteen  minutes." 
Again  she  sings,  this  time  an  old,  old 
song,  of  undying  popularity,  with  the 
refrain  (here  reproduced  in  die  phrasing 
her  technique  requires):  — 

He — BSTtr  esres-to  wander  from-his 

OwB  —  fire  — side. 
He — nerrer  eans-to  waader  or-to  roam, 

For-witli  baby  oD-hia  knee 

He  'a-as  bi^py  aa-oaa  be, 
And  —  there  'e  no  plaoe-Iike  borne  —  sweet  — 
home! 

As  poor,  hopeless  outcasts  <dap  their 
hands,  —  th^  who  have  never  dandled 
babe  on  knee  and  know  no  home  save 
the  lodging-house,  nor  ever  will;  they 
who  so  dearly  love,  or  seem  to  love, 
the  cyncial  jibes  at  all  that  makes  the  fire- 
side our  earthly  paradise,  —  as  those  sad 
wretches  thus  baire  their  hearts,  you  find 
joorself  not  8urprised|and  fall  to  marvel- 
ii^  less  at  them  thas^Wie  singer.  That 
voice  of  hers  —  whfjHuse  shall  inspire 
the  description  thae7?  Think  of  the 
trolley  conductor,  of  the  newsboy,  of  the 
graphophone,  think  of  all  three  blent  hid- 
eously together,  and  then  quote  Charles 
Dudley  Wamer  and  exclaim,  "To  sum 
it  all  up  in  one  word,  it  is  something 
for  which  there  is  no  name!"  As  for 
her  art — so  frantic  in  its  emphasis  upon 
tempo,  so  exaggerated  in  its  bizarre  stac- 
cato, so  yeUow  in  its  stridency — at  the 
Toy  thought  of  it  a  musician  would  cut 
his  throat,  blow  out  his  brains,  and  leap 
from  a  tenth-story  window. 

Presently,  as  is  not  unnatural,  you  in- 
quire whence  came  her  melodies.  They 
bear  to  one  another  a  pronounced  family 
resemblance,  and  thereby  hangs  psycho- 
logy. The  late  Jere  O'HaUoran,  who 
wielded  the  razor  by  day  and  the  lyre  by 
ni^t,  used  often  to  assure  me  that  not 
for  worlds  would  he  allow  his  verses  to  be 
set  to  other  airs  than  parodies  upon  those 
already  popular. 

Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  philosophy. 
Note  the  successive  transcripts  of  a  single 
air:  *'On  Calvary's  Brow,"  made  known 
to  the  masses  by  the  Salvationists'  comet, 
is  transformed  into  '*Say  Au  Revoir," 


which  in  turn  becomes  "'Take  Back  Your 
Gold,"  and  eventually  '* Strike  up  the 
Band."  This  isn't  a  mere  expression 
of  fondness  for  the  familiar,  as  when 
our  elders  prefer  the  melodies  of  bygone 
days;  here,  precisely  as  when  you  ob- 
served the  incongruities  of  the  burlesque, 
you  have  to  do  with  intellectual  deficien- 
cies; it  takes  attention,  memory,  and  the 
faculty  of  grouping  impressions  to  "un- 
derstand "  a  new  tune.  For  a  proletarian 
audience,  even  an  old  one  has  to  be 
sung  in  the  shortest  of  phrases,  or  semi- 
phrases,  and  the  pauses  say,  as  to  ft  green 
stenographer,  "Got  that?" 

Perchance,  as  the  pink  apparition  be- 
gins her  third  and  last  musioil  homily,  — 
a  eulogy  of  plighted  troth  and  brave 
fidelity, — you  fall  to  querying  what  man- 
ner of  soul  she  may  be.  The  answer  b 
probably  sorrowful  enough;  and  yet,  for 
your  consolation,  you  must  know  that,  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  Gaiety,  there  exists  a 
boarding-house  that  serves  as  a  hospice 
for  such  performers  in  low  vaudeviUe  as 
would  flee  the  tainted  environment  of 
their  calling.  Actually  —  there's  a  fam- 
ily Bible  on  the  table  in  the  parlor,  and 
the  proprietor  is  a  local  luminary  of  the 
Epworth  League.  Many  a  participant  in 
the  least  defensible  procedures  of  the 
"home  of  burlesque"  despises  such  vul- 
garity, tolerating  it  simply  as  "all  in  the 
day's  work." 

Adieu,  pink  vision,  welcome,  ye  sturdy 
acrobats  —  two  in  sky-blue  tights,  the 
third  a  white-dad  clown  with  whited 
face!  Quite  superb  is  their  show  of  mas- 
culine strength  and  skill,  enlivened  with 
delightful  pantomimic  humor,  and  right 
generous  Uieir  reward.  For  the  Under- 
world worships  muscle;  Whitmanesque, 
to  that  extent,  in  its  philosophy,  it  has 
never  achieved  that  divorce  betwixt  flesh 
and  spirit  which  is  our  Puritan  heritage 
and  which  the  cult  of  athleticism  has  oidy 
partially  healed.  Muscle,  it  perceives, 
wins  both  bread  and  honor,  serving  not 
only  for  toil,  but  also  for  the  adjustment 
of  intellectual  differences.  Reduce  the 
whole  race  to  the  Underworld's  level  — 
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morally,  mentallj,  and  industrially  — 
and  you  would  reinstate  the  heroic  age 
when  he  of  stoutest  brawn  became  chief- 
tain of  his  tribe.  Once,  when  Mr.  John 
L.  Sullivan  appeared  at  the  Gaiety,  and 
sparred  (innocuously,  I  assure  you)  with 
a  hired  brave  from  around  the  comer,  the 
spectators  experienced  the  thrills  of  con- 
tact with  greatness.  "Speech!  Speech!'* 
they  cried,  and  the  man  of  might  spake 
thus:  "I've  boxed  all  the  best  men  in 
the  world,  and  I  'm  ready  to  do  it  again." 
The  entire  audience  bellowed  assent. 
All  the  best  men  —  ah,  yes!  Our  ances- 
tors held  an  analogous  creed,  from  which 
sprang  that  ornament  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, the  British  Peerage. 

But  think  a  moment!  Haven't  you 
somewhere  seen  yonder  acrobats  before  ? 
Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  —  in  refined  "  vaw- 
davil ! "  There 's  a  perpetual  interchange 
between  the  loftiest  and  lowliest  ranks  of 
the  varieties,  vulgar  talent  taking  "re- 
fined" engagements  whenever  chance 
offers,  and  "refined"  talent  taking  vul- 
gar in  days  of  adversity.  In  summer  the 
bulk  of  our  Gaiety  people  "play  parks." 

Occasionally,  as  you  shall  now  per- 
ceive, the  olio  gains  reoruits  from  light 
opera.  Time  robs  the  prima  donna's 
voice  of  its  once  so  golden  magic,  and 
time  hints  darkly  at  the  warning  —  print- 
ed by  way  of  advertisement  in  UIUus- 
troHon — '"Prenez  garde,  madame,  vous 
oommencez  a  grossir! "  Alas  for  our  poor 
Madame!  Once  regnant,  as  Dorothy, 
once  triumphant,  as  Nanon,  she  stoops 
''"^^^t  last  to  delight  this  sordid  rabble  in 
"rangs  wid  pitchers."  Her  voice  recites 
the  vagedy  of  camp  and  battlefield, 
cmdely  portrayed  on  stereopticon  slides; 
it  also  recites  her  own.  Note  the  covered 
tones  —  a  false  technique  yielding  ador- 
able music  in  youth  but  certain  ere  long 
to  work  its  havoc  —  which  explain  her 
wretched  plight;  note  also  the  exquisite 
enunciation  and  here  and  there  the  vi- 
brant, ringing  note  —  survivals  of  her 
glory.  The  audience,  however,  forgives 
her  ruined  middle  register,  and  applauds 
both  her  gown  and  her  "  pitchers."  What 


more  noble  than  crimson  and  spangles  if 
not  those  soldiers,  there  upon  the  screen  ? 
A  thousand  hearts  leap  up  in  gallant  re- 
sponse. There's  neither  man  nor  boy  in 
that  throng  but  would  gladly  tum  trooper 
forthwith,  and  suffer  and  die  for  our 
cause,  the  cause  that  is  always  ri^^t! 
And  whatever  the  inherent  vUlainy  of 
the  battle-thirst,  as  here  exemplified,  it 
becomes  a  wonderful  convenience  when 
volunteers  are  wanted;  you  can  get  more 
enlistments  out  of  the  Gaiety  in  five  min- 
utes than  out  of  a  patrician  playhouse  in 
a  thousand  and  one  nights. 

And  so  Madame  bows  herself  away 
amid  general  enthusiasm,  for  the  pathos 
of  her  professional  catastrophe  hasn't 
feund  the  hearts  of  that  uproarious  mul- 
titude. It  takes  brains  to  feel  —  rather 
to  see  what  to  feel.  Accordin^y,  when 
a  Hebrew  impersqoiator,  himself  a  He- 
brew, next  glide^^Mfore  the  curtain  and 
for  fifteen  minutoE  lampoons  his  own 
race,  huge  merriment  results.  Forgive 
these  foolish  fellows:  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  To  you,  the  shiny  frock 
coat  represents  the  trailing  gabardine, 
familiar  in  European  ghettos;  the  hat, 
crammed  down  over  the  ears,  recalls  the 
Jewish  cap;  the  diamonds,  flashing  with 
every  gesture,  tell  of  oriental  ostentation 
and  dso  of  the  days  when  the  martyr 
nation  invested  its  wealth  in  gems  be- 
cause th^  could  easily  be  caught  up  and 
carried  away  in  the  hour  of  peril;  the 
dose-cropped  beard  suggests  the  flowing 
omament  so  grand  in  Waltner's  etchings; 
the  loathly  pallor  of  the  face  and  the  viel- 
ancholy  hoUowness  of  eye  bespeak  ages 
on  ages  of  hunger;  and  you  know  that 
the  Jewish  nose,  here  exaggerated  almost 
beyond  credence,  belongs  to  but  one  of 
the  countless  types  of  a  race  incompara- 
ble for  genius,  fortitude,  and  solidarity 
despite  all  the  woes  and  calamities  of  the 
Diaspora.  These  things  you  see  and 
comprehend.  The  audience  doesn't, 
any  more  than  it  perceives  the  shame  of 
an  Israelite's  scandalizing  Israel  lot  hire. 
It  derives  from  the  sony  spectacle  a 
single  impression:  its  Jewish  ndghbors 
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are  being  shown  up  as  ridiculous  and 
outlandish.  l£nd  70U,  there's  no  trace 
of  Anti-Semitiam  here.  It's  suffidentlj 
genial  lau^ter.  At  bottom,  I  suspect,  it 
rests  upon  the  reasonable  conviction  that 
iriioever  seeks  asylum  among  us  — 
whether  Hebrew  or  Celt  or  Saxon  or 
Latin  —  owes  us  the  tribute  of  conform- 
ity to  American  standards. 

Long  ere  Mr.  Levinsky  has  ceased 
flaying  the  Chosen  People,  great  activity 
is  beard  to  be  in  progress  behind  the  cur- 
tain, — yes,  and  seen  to  be.  For  the  cur- 
tain scarcely  ever  quite  touches  the  stage. 
Through  iJie  gap  it  leaves,  you  catch 
lapses  of  many  high-heeled  slippers  — 
some  yellow,  some  blue,  some  a  biasing 
scarlet  —  tripping  to  and  fro  or  standing 
at  rest  A  second  burlesque  impends. 

For  which  of  our  sins?  Even  were 
we  accused  of  murder  with  malice  afore- 
thou^t,  the  law  would  refrain  from  twice 
jeopardising  the  life  of  the  body;  why, 
then,  should  the  Gaie^  twice  jeopard- 
ise that  of  the  intellect?  Well,  as  litUe 
children  say,  hecauae;  also  and  more 
particulariy  because  the  pinnacle  of  dra- 
matic art,  as  conceived  by  the  ''40  la 
bdle  Parisiennes  40,"  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  In  other  words,  the  costumes 
bewailed  by  Mr.  Howells  in  the  late 
sizfieB  and  since  hallowed  by  adoption 
in  theatres  wherever  opera  bouffe  holds 
sway,  have  been  saved  up  against  the 
exigencies  of  a  grand  Bnale. 

I  don't  defend  them.  Lideed,  I  ques- 
tion how  a  civilisation  that  makes  the 
position  of  woman  the  touchstone  of  its 
fipellence  finds  pardon  for  thus  degrad- 
ing her.  A  further  paradox:  whereas 
sometimes  ''our  "  amusement  houses  — 
vay  virtuous,  are  thqr  not?  —  permit 
two  hours  or  so  of  such  parade,  the  osten- 
tatiousiy  wicked  low  theatre  permits 
lather  less  than  a  fifth  as  much.  Never- 
tfaeieas,  the  Gaiety  assumes,  and  so  do  its 
patrons,  that  the  indignity  affords  su- 
pRme  delight.  Does  it,  really  ?  Remem- 
ber the  applause  when  the  girl  in  the  pink 
ban  dress  made  entry;  here  she  stands, 
in  her  anyph^  garb,  and  now  no  one 


applauds.  Some  even  go  out  —  too  little 
fascinated  to  remain. 

The  second  burlesque  differs  from  the 
first  not  merely  by  lasting  but  half  an 
hour,  by  involving  less  singing  (since 
every  voice  has  grown  hoarse),  by  diverg- 
ing more  pronouncedly  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude  (as  all  decent  resources  have 
been  exhausted),  and  by  surpassing  its 
precursor  both  in  goigeousness  and  vio- 
lence, but  also  by  betraying  symptoms  of 
plot  A  mechanical  staircase,  let  us  say, 
leads  up  from  a  hotel  lobby.  As  the 
melodramatic  moment  arrives  —  that  is 
once  in  eveiy  three  minutes  —  the  steps 
fold  down  like  the  shutters  of  a  win- 
dow blind,  and  the  cow-puncher,  Jew,  or 
comic  Irishman,  having  all  but  reached 
th^top,  b  sensationaUy  [xecipitated.  If 
that  is  n't  a  plot,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
is  I  And  observe:  plot  connotes  system. 
Any  alienist  will  tell  you  that  the  lunatic 
whose  ideas  are  systematized  never  re- 
covers, whereas  the  lunatic  whose  ideas 
have  no  coherency  at  all  may  possibly 
get  well  Consequently,  though  you  sat 
out  the  opening  burlesque  without  a  tre- 
mor, you  now  keep  feeling  for  your  wits. 

Happily,  a  measure  of  chaos  alleviates 
an  otherwise  most  alarming  situation. 
Though  some  five  or  six  of  the  Forty 
Flirts  impersonate  characters  (or,  more 
precisely,  don't),  the  rest  come  and  go  as 
gondoliers,  amazons,  football  players,  or 
soldier  boys,  whose  antics  have  little 
enough  rdation  to  hotel  life  even  as 
depicted  in  the  Sunday  newspapers  and 
popular  fiction.  Equally  beneficent,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  mental  hygiene,  is  the 
blithely  irrelevant  downing  of  menfolks 
between  adventures  upon  tibe  staircase. 

But  ere  the  burlesque  attains  its  end, 
expect  an  sesthetic  triumph,  in  this  in- 
stance a  dance  that  becomes  a  perfect 
riot  of  soft-tinted  fabrics  —  costly  ones, 
too.  Think  not  that  great  dames  shed 
their  glories  still  undimmed  without  some 
profit  (through  the  mediation  of  the 
old-clothes  man)  to  their  less  favored 
sisters.  And  only  see  what  joy  the  spec- 
tators derive  therefrom!  Endowed  with  a 
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rare  numbness  of  nose  and  an  astound- 
ing toughness  of  ear,  they  have  never- 
theless a  keen  sensitiveness  of  eye.  Still, 
the  present  pageant  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  principally  stage  management. 
Feet  have  been  instructed,  partly,  but 
not  hands  or  heads  or  expression  of  face. 
"Florodora,"  you  know,  was  n't  merely 
an  affair  of  slippers;  it  was  also,  and 
especially,  an  affair  of  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles;  you  realize  for 
the  first  time  how  fine  a  product  is  that 
art  which  may  not  improperly  be  called 
the  Higher  Dancing.  You  observe,  too, 
how  imperfectly  the  management  appre- 
ciates its  audience.  Can  it  fancy  that 
they  enjoy  seeing  lovely  colors  flooded 
wiUi  crimson  or  green  or  orange  by  the 
gas-man  up  aloft  ?  Really,  the  supreme 
achievement  of  the  Gaiety  arrives  when 
some  imitator  of  Miss  Loie  Fuller  defies 
control  and  lifts  the  beholder  into  a 
seventh  heaven  of  aesthetic  exaltation. 

Now  approaches  the  beginning  of  the 
end  —  the  entire, company  massed  upon 
the  stage,  prancing  and  jumping;  the 
orchestra  going  it  like  angry  demons,  all 
but  smashing  their  instruments;  wreaths 
of  paper  flowers  held  high;  and  portraits 
of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mr..  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  impartially  and  unanimously 
applauded,  till  finally  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  borne  proudly  in  by  the  Jewish  im- 
personator, and  the  Forty  Flirts  join  in 
the  noble  anthem,  "Keep  your  Eye  on 
the  Grand  Old  Rag! "  A  fever  of  pa- 
triotic devotion,  love  of  country  run  mad. 
The  spectators,  having  broken  all  the 
nation's  laws,  would  gladly  die  for  her. 
And  at  this  juncture  the  curtain  falls. 

Oh,  but  the  air  tastes  sweet  as  you 
burst  from  that  noxious,  over-heated, 
smoke-befouled  atmosphere!  Sweeter 
still  is  the  sense  of  escape  from  out  the 
realm  of  riot  and  unreason.  How  deli- 
cious the  sunshine,  if  this  has  been  a 
"mati-knee"!  how  calm  and  sane  and 
pure  the  stars  if  an  evening  performance! 
Almost  you  exclaim,  by  a  sort  of  moral 
and  spiritual  rebound. 


"God '8  in  His  Heaven, 
All  '8  rig^ht  with  the  worid." 

And  truly,  much  more  is  right  and 
much  more  is  good  than  you  had  fancied 
—  especially  in  the  Gaiety  and  its  de- 
plorable adherents.  Pity  —  no  mere 
sentimental  pity,  either  —  replaces  cen- 
sorious contempt;  or,  rather,  shifts  the 
censure  to  society  at  large,  which  has 
only  the  rogues  it  deserves. 

As  you  turn  your  steps  homeward,  you 
find  yourself  philosophizing,  not  unami- 
ably,  upon  all  you  have  seen  and  heard. 
You  conclude  that  the  home  of  burlesque 
claims  at  least  the  merit  of  purveying  en- 
joyment to  the  most  unhappy  of  your 
fellow  creatures,  while  inculcating  certain 
virtues  commonly  recognized  as  Chris- 
tian. Beyond  question,  it  fosters  hope. 
Next  weds;  a  new  array  of  mendacious 
posters  will  lure  the  same  silly  fellows  back 
to  the  same  silly  booby-trap  with  £resh 
promises  of  ''positively  the  limit  of  sen- 
sation;" they  never  are,  but  always  to  be, 
blessed!  Also  it  fosters  temperance  and 
honesty;  temperance  because,  since  the 
Gaiety  does  n't  sell  drinks  (though  some 
burlesque  houses  do),  it  becomes  a  cita- 
del of  refuge  for  inebriates,  who  can't  go 
out  between  the  acts,  as  no  entr'-actes  are 
provided;  of  honesty  because  it  pens  up 
a  herd  of  sneak-thieves  and  pickpockets 
for  two  hours  and  a  half  at  a  stretch. 
Moreover,  it  elevates  industry  and  even 
prevents  loss  of  life.  What,  think  you, 
would  happen  to  the  trades,  were  those 
clowns  and  men-singers  allowed  a  hand 
in  them?  What  to  the  art  of  cookery, 
were  the  "40  La  Belle  Parisiennes  40  " 
restored  to  the  kitchen  ?  What  chimney 
would  keep  from  tumbling  about  our 
ears,  or  what  dinner  fail  to  serve  a 
death-warrant?  But  I  sometimes  sus- 
pect the  institution  affords  more  profit  to 
the  world  outside  it  than  to  the  world 
within.  It  enables  the  belligerently  ethic- 
al to  dog  it  with  hired  detectives  (where- 
by they  obtain  much  growth  in  grace), 
and  it  grants  the  sociological  prowler  a 
most  fruitful  opportunity  for  eavesdrop- 
ping at  the  Underworld's  confessional. 
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THE  WINTER  WARRIORS 

BY   W.   S.   HINCHMAN 

Tms  road  we  ride  forever  — 
The  winds  are  up  to-night. 

The  clouds  are  black  and  scattered^ 
The  moon  is  keen  and  white. 

Come,  winds  of  winter,  striding 

Adown  the  mountain  side! 
In  frozen,  clanging  armor 

Your  sworded  warriors  ride! 

Come,  heralding  jour  stoim-king 
In  raiment  spangled,  white. 

Who  tries  our  hearts  and  sinews, 
Who  calls  us  forth  to  fight! 

Come,  bring  the  five-month  winter 
Of  boisterous  days  and  snow. 

Of  silent  trackless  forests. 
And  fir-trees  bended  low; 

Of  nights  when  all  the  heavens 
Are  dashed  with  splendfd  stars. 

When  northern  lights  in  ancient  fights 
Clash  flaming  on  the  scaurs! 

See,  see  the  winter  warriors 
That  spur  in  squalls  of  white. 

With  lance  in  rest  and  plume  on  crest. 
All  charging  through  the  night! 

The  sta^  are  in  mj  pulses, — 
And  white  the  wind-swept  snowf 

Strike  spur  and  slacken  bridle; 
Well  ride  forever  so! 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  RAILROAD  SIGNALMAN 

I 

BY   J.   O.   FA6AN 


Monet,  brains,  and  inteUigent  labor 
form  the  combination  that  is  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  of  safe  and  expe- 
ditious transportation  on  American  rail- 
roads. In  order  to  secu«  the  desired  re- 
sult no  expenditure,  either  of  effort  or  of 
treasure,  is  considered  too  extravagant. 
So  far  as  concerns  speed  and  comfort, 
the  conditions  at  the  present  day  leave 
little  to  be  asked  for;  but  when  we  come 
to  take  account  of  the  human  lives  that 
have  paid  toll  to  American  systems  of 
railroading,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  something  must  be  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  traffic. 

To  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  there  are  various  popular  ex- 
cuses and  explanations.  Discussions  in 
regard  to  block  signals,  tired  employees, 
faulty  rules,  and  so  forth,  are  seemingly 
as  endless  as,  up  to  date,  they  have 
proved  fruitless.  For  the  most  part  these 
discussions  are  being  carried  on  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  by  clever  collectors  of  statistics, 
but  Jthe  men  who  know  all  the  details  of 
railroad  life,  the  men  who  pull  the  sig- 
nals and  handle  the  trains  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  trouble,  have  yet  to  be 
heard  from. 

However,  regardless  of  the  nature  or 
value  of  the  discussion,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  railroad  men  stiU  continue  in  the 
same  blind  rut  and  there  is  no  percept- 
ible improvement  inefficiency.  Managers 
and  superintendents  appear  to  be  help- 
less in  the  matter.  They  are  evidently 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  preventable 
casualties. 

The  story  of  one  accident  is  the  story  of 
them  all.  There  is  a  smash-up.  Property 
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is  destroyed,  perhaps  passengers  are  hurt. 
The  superintendent  at  once  starts  an  in- 
vestigation. It  is  practically  secret  Not 
a  word  in  regard  to  it  is  allowed  to  leak 
out.  After  a  while  a  decision  is  arrived  at 
and  a  verdict  is  rendered,  —  in  secret. 
Then  discipline  is  administered.  A  pri- 
vate communication  containing  verdict 
and  penalty  is  sent  to  the  accused  party. 
This,  of  course,  he  keeps  to  himself,  and 
the  incident  is  closed. 

But  before  long  another  employee,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  first  man's  blunder, 
commits  the  same  mistake.  Both  of  these 
wrecks  may  hiLve  been  serious,  perhaps 
with  loss  of  life,  but  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Our  traditions  and  ancient  habits 
have  not  been  interfered  with  and  the 
bills  have  been  paid.  Such  is  discipline 
in  the  dark.   Great  indeed  is  secrecy. 

Yet  it  is  useless  to  question  either  the 
ability  or  the  integrity  of  superintend- 
ents. As  a  rule  they  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  and  are  thoroughly  capable  and 
conscientious.  Every  avoidable  accident 
is  a  reflection  on  their  management,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  render  the  best  service  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances.  But  unf ortunatdy 
they  are  beset  on  all  sides  with  obstacles 
and  difficulties.  What  they  would  Uke  to 
do,  even  in  the  matter  of  secrecy  and  dis- 
cipline, must  frequently  wait  upon  what 
they  are  able  to  do.  Time  was  when  an 
offending  employee  could  be  discharged 
on  the  spot,  without  appeal.  To-day  he 
claims  a  hearing.  A  brother  employee, 
an  expert  on  railroad  law  and  precedent, 
stands  at  his  elbow  as  prompter  and  as- 
sistant. In  this  way,  as  we  railroad  men 
figure  it  out,  the  ''law's  delay"  puts  a 
curb  on  the  "insolence  of  office.*'    Thus 
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the  imdatiYe  of  a  superinteiident  is  held 
KQ  restraint,  and  management  bj  means 
of  schedules  and  agreements  takes  the 
place  of  personal  direction,  while  over  all 
hovers  the  watchful  eye  of  the  grievance 
committee.  Meanwhile,  we,  the  employ- 
ees, look  on,  watching  the  game. 

When  jpeople  are  killed,  when  property 
is  wrecked,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is 
for  the  management  to  figure  out  reasons 
and  remedies.  Of  course,  as  individuals, 
ve  are  interested  and  sorry  when  acci- 
dents happen,  but  personally  we  do  not 
bestir  ourselves,  nor  do  we  call  upon  our 
orgaiuzations  to  bestir  themselves  in  the 
matter.  We  simply  stand  pat  on  our 
rights.  If  a  prominent  railroad  man  is 
questioDed  on  the  subject  of  railroad  ac- 
ddeots,  he  will  shrug  Ins  shoulders  and 
say,  *' human  nature."  So  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, railroad  men  are  to  be  protected, 
not  criticised.  If  you  turn  to  the  manage- 
ment your  enand  will  be  equally  fruit- 
less. The  superintendent  will  have  little 
to  say.  Cjenerally  speaking,  he  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  men,  and  the  men 
have  little  fault  to  find  with  him.  This 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  in  the 
interests  of  harmony.  It  being  impossible 
to  move  without  treading  on  somebody's 
toes,  by  all  means  let  us  remain  motion- 
less. As  for  the  public  interests,  they 
most  shift  for  themselves.  Consequently, 
in  {Jace  of  earnest  cooperation  in  the 
interests  ol  efficiency  and  improved  serv- 
ice, there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  friendly  deadlock  between  men  and 
management 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  the  problem  of  the 
efficient  and  safe  running  of  trains  is  a 
veiy  simple  one.  Fundamentally  it  is 
not  a  question  of  rules  or  safety  devices, 
bat  of  personal  conduct  and  habits  of 
thought. 

In  everyday  life  when  a  man  fails  to 
make  a  satisfactory  score  with  a  first-class 
gun  we  do  not  place  the  blame  on  the 
iveapon.  If  we  desire  greater  efficiency 
in  marksmanship  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  man.  Bat  in  the  railroad  business 
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such  commonplace  logic  does  not  seem 
to  apply.  When  a  man  violates  an  un- 
mistakable rule  or  runs  a  signal  with  dis- 
astrous results,  there  immediately  arises 
on  all  sides  a  peremptory  demand  for  a 
di£Ferent  kind  of  rule  or  an  improved  sig- 
nal. Public  opinion,  with  little  under- 
standing of  the  issues  at  stake,  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  blame  systems  and 
managements.  Even  the  Raihroad  Com- 
missioners, agreeing  with  or  responsive  to 
this  public  sentiment,  almost  invariably 
recommend  improvements  along  these 
lines.  In  this  way  for  many  years  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
machinery  of  management,  its  rules  and 
safety  appliances,  and  the  personality  of 
the  men  has  been  sidetracked.  The  in- 
jurious effects  of  this  policy  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  hands  have  conspired  to 
obliterate  personality  from  the  raiboad 
business  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing illustration. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  an  express  train  telescoped  an 
accommodation  passenger  train.  The 
track  in  question  was  protected  by  no  less 
than  foiur  cautionary  rules  and  signab. 
In  this  way  the  express  train  received 
four  distinct  and  emphatic  intimations 
that  a  train  was  on  the  block  ahead  of 
it  With  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
rules  <Nr  to  the  dictates  of  conunon  sense, 
the  protection  was  sufficient,  yet  the  train 
ahead  was  telescoped  as  it  was  pulling  out 
of  a  station.  Of  course,  in  placing  the 
responsibility,  the  plain  and  real  issue  in 
this  case  was  the  question  whether  the 
express  train  was  or  was  not  running 
slowly  and  with  extreme  caution,  as 
called  for  by  the  rules.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  rules  and  signab 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  a  collision,  it 
was  surely  proper  and  reasonable  to  as- 
certain whether,  on  this  occasion,  th^ 
were  obeyed.  But  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, i^ter  an  exhaustive  investigation, 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Their 
finding  or  verdict  in  their  own  words  was 
as  follows:  — 

''It  is   not   necessary   to   determine 
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whether  the  engineman  did  or  did  not 
exerdae  proper  caution;  the  significant 
fact  b  that  the  discretion  actufdlj  used 
led  to  disastrous  results.  Under  the  con- 
ditions the  signal  should  have  been  red" 

The  harmf  ulness  of  this  decision  will 
at  once  be  apparent.  It  cuts  the  personal- 
ity out  of  the  business  at  points  where 
obedience  to  the  rules  is  the  vital  issue. 
Green  signals  or  red  signals  are  equally 
valueless  if  ducks  and  drakes  can  be 
played  with  the  rules  in  regard  to  them. 
A  decision  like  this  one  is  confusing  and 
demoralizing  to  conscientious  railroad 
men,  and  it  converts  the  management 
and  discipline  of  a  railroad  into  a  thing 
ol  shreds  and  patches. 

To  emphasize  this  point  it  should  be 
added  that  another  collision  of  a  similar 
nature  took  place  about  the  same  time  on 
the  same  railroad.  An  express  passen- 
ger train  approached  a  fixed  signal  which 
indicated  eavtian.  The  engineman,  on 
the  lookout,  but  with  the  caution  up  his 
sleeve,  kept  on  his  way  ydthout  any  re- 
duction in  speed.  A  moment  later  he 
encountered  a  red  fusee  which  called  for 
an  absolute  stop.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Neither  the  fusee  nor  the  flagman  frantic- 
ally waving  his  red  flag  availed  to  ar- 
rest the  momentum  of  the  flyer,  which 
dashed  into  the  rear  of  another  passen- 
ger train  standing  at  a  station. 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  Railroad 
Commissioners,  the  "significant  facts" 
in  these  accidents  are  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  employees  and  not  the  nature  of 
the  signals  or  the  wording  of  the  rules. 

Of  course,  taking  a  wider  view  of  pre- 
ventable accidents,  it  is  always  an  easy 
matter  to  divide  the  responsibility  for 
them  between  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment This  is  the  usual  and  popular 
method  of  treating  the  subject.  But  the 
idea,  reasonable  at  times,  has  been  over- 
worked and  has  now  d^enerated  into  a 
principle  that  responsibility  should  al- 
ways be  divided.  Consequently,  while 
we  are  busy  adjusting  the  division,  we 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  real  issues, 
and  the  offenders  are  allowed  to  escape. 


Fundamentally  then,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, we  railroad  men  are  to  blame  for 
these  preventable  accidents.  Most  of  the 
trouble  can  be  directly  traced  to  our  own 
personal  behavior,  that  is  to  say,  to  our 
conduct  and  habits  of  thought  as  railroad 
men.  This  b  by  no  means  a  reflection 
on  our  character  as  sympathetic  and  rea- 
sonable human  beings.  Our  intentions 
are  all  right,  but' our  training  in  the  rail- 
road business  has  been  all  wrong. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  talk  or  write 
about  personality  in  the  abstract  As 
practical  men  dealing  with  a  practical 
topic,  we  must  follow  the  railroad  man 
out  on  the  road,  we  must  watch  him  at 
his  work,  and  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
common  sense,  the  caution,  and  the  good 
judgment,  or  otherwise,  which  he  habit- 
ually displays  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  can  we 
expect  to  become  qualified  to  place  our 
opinions  or  conclusions  on  record. 

Now  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
running  and  protection- of  trains  are  veiy 
similar  on  all  railroads,  and  therefore  the 
following  rule  taken  from  one  of  our  cur- 
rent working  time-tables  may  be  looked 
upon  as  thoroughly  representative. 

"A  freight  train  must  not  leave  a  sta- 
tion to  follow  a  passenger  train  until  five 
minutes  after  the  departure  of  said  pas- 
senger train." 

To  any  ordinary  thinker  this  rule  wHl 
appear  to  be  plain,  positive,  and  for  the 
most  part  necessary.  Yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  it 
either  by  enginemen,  by  conductors,  or 
for  that  matter  by  superintendents.  Its 
violation  has  been  the  cause  of  collisiona 
and  loss  of  life,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  bother  us,  for  we  continue  to  disregard 
it.    Let  us  take  another  illustration. 

At  the  point  where  the  writer  has  been 
employed  for  many  years,  there  is  a 
junction  of  four-track  and  two-track  sys- 
tems. The  rule  for  the  handling  of  trains 
at  this  point  Is  as  follows:  — 

"All  trains  will  approach  and  enter 
upon  fomr-track  sections  under  complete 
control." 
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There  is  nothing  miideiiding  or  uncer- 
tain about  this  rule.  The  instructions  to 
engbcmen  are  positive.  The  towermen 
at  these  points  luiderstand  how  necessary 
and  important  this  rule  b.  Besides,  it  is 
the  written  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
officials.  Nevertheless,  it  is  totally  and 
consistentiy  ignored  by  enginemen.  But 
enginemen  are  not  alone  to  blame.  Con- 
ductors should  at  least  be  conversant 
with  the  rules.  The  railroad  officials  who 
ride  on  these  trains  might  also  very  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  notice  the  per- 
astent  violation  of  regulations  for  which 
they  themselves  are  responsible.  Yet 
even  the  trains  bearing  the  Railroad 
Commissionera  will  rush  over  the  terri- 
tofy  in  question  as  fast  as  the  wheels  can 
torn.  The  conditions  and  the  rules  in 
this  case  are  practically  the  same  as  were 
those  at  Salisbury,  Enj^and,  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  disaster  in  that  dty.j 

Now  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  all-import- 
ant facts  in  these  cases  do  not  relate  to 
the  nature  of  the  rules,  nor  even  to  their 
non-enforoement,  but  to  the  downright 
neg^  of  railroad  men  to  do  as  they  are 
told.  For,  granted  observance  of  them, 
aO  other  questions  in  regard  to  the  rules 
disaolve  into  thin  air. 

Unforhinatdy,  the  rules  I  have  quoted 
and  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by 
railroad  men  cannot  be  taken  as  exam- 
ples standing  alone,  for  they  are  merely 
illnstrations  of  a  principle  that  covers  the 
wiiolecantionaryfield  in  our  railroads.  In 
aome  way  we  have  got  it  into  our  heads 
that  these  rules  are  permissive,  not  posi- 
tive.   This  permissive  principle  means 
the  exercise  <rf  our  own  judgment  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  regardless  of  the 
rule.   Acting  under  the  influence  of  this 
fffinciple,  the  flagman  protects  his  train 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  rule  when  it 
IB  manifestly  necessary,  but  when,  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  not,  he  takes  chances.    In 
this  way  he  forms  a  habit  of  using  his 
own  judgment  in  regard  to  a  positive 
mle.    Sooner  or  later  this  means  a  pre- 
ventable accident. 
The  engineman  encounters  a  single 


torpedo.  According  to  his  rules,  he 
should  bring  his  train  to  a  full  stop.  But 
as  he  happens  to  have  a  clear  track  for  a 
mile  ah^d  of  him  he  keeps  on.  He,  too, 
forms  a  habit  which  has  to  be  reckoned 
with,  some  day. 

Again,  all  trainmen  understand  that  an 
express  train  has  no  business  to  run  past 
a  station  while  accommodation  trains  are 
discharging  passengers.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence,  however,  to 
see  an  express  train  disregard  these  posi- 
tive instructions,  on  the  strength  of  hand 
motions  given  by  trainmen  on  the  accom- 
modation train  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
about  to  start,  and  that  the  way  is  safe 
and  clear  for  the  flyer.  Yet  in  this  man- 
ner accidents  happen,  and  passengers 
from  the  accommodation  are  always 
likely  to  be  caught  in  a  trap  between  the 
trains. 

But  the  dangerous  and  widespread 
effects  of  the  permissive  principle  ap- 
plied to  important  rules  will  be  appreci- 
ated to  the  full  when  we  study  the  inter- 
pretation which  railroad  men  in  general 
are  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  word 
caution. 

On  all  railroads  there  are  certain  fixed 
signals  for  the  guidance  and  information 
of  employees.  When  caution  is  called  for, 
the  light  is  usually  green  and  the  sema- 
phore horizontal.  Now,  as  the  writer 
looks  at  it,  when  any  signal  indicates 
cauHorif  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
permissive  or  conditional  signal  to  be  in- 
terpreted at  will  by  different  enginemen. 
According  to  the  rules  and  to  common 
sense  when  a  train,  at  the  time  a  caution- 
ary signal  is  sighted,  is  running  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hour,  it  calls  for  a  positive 
and  not  a  theoretical  reduction  in  speed. 
The  cautionary  signal  is  not  merely  a 
piece  of  information  to  be  stowed  away 
in  the  brain  of  the  enginemen  to  be 
utilized  when  a  rear  end  or  a  broken  rail 
is  sighted. 

Although  for  a  number  of  years  the 
inflexible  enforcement  of  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  these  cautionary  signals  has  been 
advocated,  yet  to-day  train  after  train 
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will  run  past  these  semaphores  and  green 
lights  without  any  reduction  in  speed, 
provided  the  track  ahead  of  them  is  seen 
to  be  clear. 

Here  we  tackle  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter,  for  in  so  far  as  the  rules  and 
common  sense  are  concerned,  it  should 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  the 
engineman  whether  the  track  ahead  is  or 
is  not  known  to  be  clear  of  trains;  his  in- 
structions call  for  cautious  running,  and 
by  no  possible  interpretation  or  juggling 
with  words  can  cautious  running,  or 
running  under  control,  be  taken  to  mean 
running  at  full  speed.  Yet  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated  the  cancer  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous habit  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  the  American  system  of  managing 
trains.  This  wrong  interpretati<m  of  the 
word  caution  by  enginemen  and  others 
has  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  during 
the  past  few  years  cost  the  cwporations 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
and  multitudes  of  human  lives.  For  if 
railroad  managers  labor  under  the  de- 
lusion that  enginemen  can  run  cauHoudy 
ai  full  speed  when  the  track  is  dear,  and 
avoid  disaster  when  from  unforeseen 
reasons  another  train  happens  to  be  on 
the  same  section,  they  are  very  much 
mistaken. 

Practically  speaking  then,  the  per- 
missive principle  covers  the  whole  field 
of  railroad  life  and  is  a  constant  menace 
alike  to  the  interests  of  the  corporations 
and  to  those  of  the  traveling  public.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we,  the  employees,  are 
bigger  than  the  rules.  According  to  our 
way  of  thinking  it  is  not  alone  necessary 
that  a  rule  should  be  plain  and  sound 
from  a  general  standpoint,  but  its  down- 
right meaning  and  necessity  must  also  be 
evident  in  each  and  every  particular  in- 
stance. If  it  fails  to  stand  this  test,  we 
consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  use  our 
judgment  in  regard  to  it 

Illustrations  of  the  danger  that  lurks 
in  this  permissive  principle  can  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.  But  after  all,  it  is 
oiily  a  link  in  the  chain,  for  there  are 
other  features  in  the  personality  of  rail- 


road men  that  call  for  serious  attention. 

The  other  day,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Boston,  an  express  passenger  train  ap- 
proached a  railroad  crossing  at  grade. 
For  some  reason  the  gate-tender  was 
negligent  and  fuled  to  lower  the  gates. 
By  reason  of  just  such  n^;ligenoe,  teams 
are  frequentiy  struck  and  lives  are  lost  at 
these  crossings.  On  all  railroads,  the 
rules  are  quite  plain  and  unmistakable 
in  regard  to  such  matters.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  engineman  to  report  the  incident  to 
the  management.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
on  this  particular  occasion  the  engine- 
man  failed  to  do  so.  He  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  safety  of  the  public 
at  these  crossings  is  altogether  depoident 
upon  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules. 
He  had  scruples  and  emotional  objections 
perhaps,  to  reporting  this  gate-tender,  and 
rather  than  do  so  he  took  all  the  chances 
in  connection  therewith,  chief  among 
which  is  the  simple  fact  that  on  a  railroad 
unchecked  negligence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  breed  disaster. 

That  railroad  men  in  general  are  either 
indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  above  fundamental  fact  will 
be  made  still  clearer  by  another  illustra- 
tion. On  September  16,  1907,  that  is 
on  the  day  following  the  disaster  at  West 
Canaan,  N.  H.,  the  writer  was  a  witness 
of  the  violation  of  two  most  important 
rules  by  a  number  of  enginemen,  con- 
ductors, and  brakemen.  A  switch  lead- 
ing from  the  west  to  the  east-bound  main 
lines  was  left  open  while  an  express 
passenger  train  was  passing  inward 
bound.  A  freight  train  was  on  the  west- 
bound track  waiting  to  back  over.  Two 
minutes  later,  vnth  his  train  only  half 
way  in  to  dear  the  main  /tn«,  the  engine- 
man  on  the  freight  wlustied  in  his  flagman 
in  the  face  of  an  acconunodation  pas- 
senger train  which  had  followed  the 
express.  From  beginning  to  end,  on  the 
permissive  principle,  it  was  a  perfectly 
safe  transaction,  for  there  was  a  mile 
of  straight  track  in  both  directions;  but 
the  rules  for  the  running  of  the  trains 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  were 
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violated.  The  witnesses  were  seven  or 
eight  Teteran  railroad  men,  who  looked 
upon  the  affair  as  perfectly  proper  and 
justifiable  under  the  circimistances.  It 
never  entered  the  heads  of  these  men  that 
the  affair  should  be  reported  to  the 
management  That  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  service  should  behave  in  this 
waj*  as  it  were  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
aoddent  at  West  Canaan,  is  almost  in- 
oonoeivable.  Of  course,  if  these  incidents 
stood  by  themselves  their  significance 
might  be  comparatively  trifling;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  illustrations  of  a 
conditi<m  which  is  thoroughly  typical  oi 
American  railroeds.  This  condition  or 
dtuation  may  be  briefly  yet  correctly 
outlined  as  follows:  — 

There  is  practically  no  out-cnrihs-road 
mpemtion  on  American  raihroads. 

Railroad  managers  depend  upon  the 
reports  of  employees  for  information  in 
regard  to  violations  of  rules.  But  em- 
ployees do  not,  and  cannot  be  compelled 
to,  report  their  associates,  consequently 
iMj^igenoe  of  all  kinds  is  practically  un- 
checked. 

Finally:  unchecked  negHgei^ce  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  root  and  direct  cause 
of  neariy  all  preventable  accidents,  and 
loBB  of  life  thtfe&om,  on  American  rail- 
roads. 

Here  we  have  a  conclusion  worth 
looking  into.  At  a  glance  we  perceive 
that  negligence  is  the  prime  and  funda- 
mental fact  It  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
tioable.  The  fact  that  the  negligence  is 
vndiscked  is  important,  yet  secondary. 
It  should  be  treated  as  a  separate  issue 
and  it  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits. 

But  our  conclusion  that  accidents  re- 
snlt  in  almest  all  cases  from  unchecked 
B^gUgenoe  should  be  supported  by  evi- 
dence and  proof.  For  examples  in  sup- 
port of  it,  let  us  take  two  of  the  most 
disastrous  wrecks  in  the  history  of  New 
England  railroada. 

On  November  26,  1905,  at  Baker 
Bridge  in  Lincoln,  Mass.',  seventeen 
people  were  killed  and  ilnity  injured.  An 


express  passenger  train  was  following  an 
accommodation  train,  which  was  some- 
what late.  Cautionary  signals  calling  for 
reduced  speed  and  careful  running  were 
passed  at  intervab  by  the  express  train, 
but,  according  to  the  evidence,  the  engine- 
man  paid  no  attention  to  them,  hence  the 
aoddent.  Now  the  habitual  negligence 
in  regard  to  these  cautionary  signahi  was 
a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge.  In  fact, 
attention  was  called  to  the  matter  both 
before  and  after  the  aoddent  by  the 
writer.  The  unchecked  negligence  in 
this  particular  case  was  therefore  directly 
responsible  for  the  acddent  and  the  loss 
of  life. 

Again,  on  September  15,  1907,  at 
West  Canaan,  N.  H.,  twenty-five  people 
were  killed  and  forty  injured.  The  un- 
checked negligence  in  this  case  is  by  no 
means  so  striking  as  in  the  previous  ex- 
ample, and  yet  the  evidence  pointing  in 
that  direction  is  quite  as  significant  A 
mistake  occurred  in  the  transmission  of 
an  important  train  order.  This  mistake 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  acddent.  For 
various  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  say 
by  whom  the  nustake  was  made. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  book  oi  rules 
and  take  note  of  the  following  instruc- 
tions to  train  dispatchers  and  operators. 
"In  transmitting  messages  write  slowly 
and  firmly,"  etc. 

With  all  proper  consideration  for  hard- 
worked  and  consdentious  train  dispatch- 
ers, I  am  compelled  to  confess  that  train 
orders  are  seldom  if  ever  sent  *' slowly 
and  firmly."  Operatcnrs  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement  that  orders  are 
transmitted  by  dispatchers  as  fast  as  the 
men  can  handle  tiiem.  That  is  to  say 
between  veterans  in  the  business  they  are 
rattled  off  at  the  highest  limit  of  speed. 
The  men  concerned  in  the  acddent  at 
West  Canaan  were  veterans.  Had  the 
man  at  West  Canaan  been  a  *'  plug,'*  that 
is,  a  green  hand,  in  all  probability  the 
acddent  would  not  have  occurred.  While, 
of  course,  this  is  merely  a  supposition, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  men  would 
have  been  transmitting  dawly  and  firmly  ^ 
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and  ike  chances  for  a  mMtake  would  have 
been  rediiced  to  a  minimum. 

I  thoroughly  understand  |and  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  with  which  the  train 
dispatcher  has  to  contend.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  he  is  called  upon  to  handle 
trains  with  the  utmost  dispatch;  never- 
theless, I  insist  that,  in  order  to  reduce 
chances  of  accident  to  a  minimum,  train 
orders  should  in  all  cases  be  transmitted 
slowly  and  firmly.  I  stand  by  the  rules. 
The  issue  is  between  speed  and  safety, 
and  in  all  cases  the  latter  should  be  given 
the  right  of  way. 

Thoughtful  railroad  men  who  under- 
stand the  situation  on  the  railroads  at 
the  present  day,  are  yet  very  slow  in 
suggesting  remedies.  They  say,  "It  is 
up  to  the  management  to  enforce  the 
rules."  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  superin- 
tendent can  be  persuaded  to  express  an 
opinion  he  will  retort,  ''It  is  up  to  the 
men  to  obey  the  rules.  They  are  plain 
enough  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
but  we  cannot  station  a  spy  at  every 
switch  to  make  sure  that  the  rules  are 
obeyed.  We  have  to  depend  on  the  per- 
sonality and  general  intelligenoe  of  our 
employees.*' 

It  will,  I  think,  be  evident  from  the 
facts  and  conditions  which  we  have  been 
considering,  that  whatever  secondary 
causes  there  may  be  for  preventable  rail- 
road accidents,  the  trainmen  themselves 
hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  are  at 
liberty  to  obey  the  rules  and  thus  solve 
the  problem  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
ever  can  be  solved.  Or,  they  can  con- 
tinue to  place  upon  these  rules  a  wrong 
interpretation  and  thus  evade  their  mani- 
fest meaning  and  purpose.  As  matters 
stand  to-day  between  labor  organiza- 
tions and  railroad  managers,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  by  any  practical  system  of  su- 
pervision or  discipline  the  rules  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  running  of  trains  can  in 
all  cases  and  at  all  times  be  adequately 
enforced.  Thus  the  whole  business  re- 
solves itself  into  a  personal  matter  with 
us  as  conscientious  raihroad  men.  Singly 
and  collectively,  it  is  up  to  us  to  do  the 


square  thing,  if  necessary,  in  spite  of  the 

n^ftnugftinftnt- 

As  the  case  stands  to-day  we  railroad 
men  are  in  a  class  by  ourselves.  We  are 
well-paid,  well-treated,  well-educated, 
and  well-organized.  In  all  that  pertains 
to  our  material  well-being,  we  compare 
more  than  favorably  with  any  other  dass 
of  workers  in  the  country;  but  consid- 
ered as  responsible  individuab  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  railroad  proper^  and 
the  safety*  of  the  traveling  public,  our 
records  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
truth  of  this  conclusion  is  not  open  to 
question.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
statistics  and  the  figures;  and,  day  by 
day,  the  evidence  against  us  continues  to 
accumulate. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that 
the  intelligence  and  education  of  the 
20th-century  railroad  man  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  guard  against  the  short- 
comings to  which  I  have  called  attention. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  incUned  to  think 
that  the  intellectual  independence  of 
railroad  men  is  in  itself  a  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  Standing  by  itself,  the 
statement  that  knowledge  is  power  is  a 
fallacy.  Knowledge  is  only  a  means.  Its 
benefit  to  any  one  is  always  an  open 
question.  In  other  words,  the  secret  of 
power  is  in  the  application  of  knowledge. 
Thus  when  we  analyze  a  modem  railroad 
accident  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  railroad  men  take  chances  by 
reason  of  the  supreme  confidence  which 
they  possess  in  their  own  cleverness 
and  ability  to  deal  with  an  emergency, 
however  sudden.  This  resourceful  char- 
acteristic of  Americans  is  a  splendid 
thing  from  a  general  standpoint,  but  in 
the  railroad  business  it  has  its  stern  limi- 
tations. Only  too  many  of  omr  accidents 
are  illustrations  not  of  lack  of  knowledge 
or  resource,  but  of  the  downright  misap- 
plication of  these  intellectual  features. 
In  some  cases  we  find  an  over-supply  of 
self-confidence,  in  others  a  disindination 
to  knuckle  right  down  to  the  observance 
of  plain  and  positive  instruction.  In 
such  cases  a  man  cannot  be  called  the 
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fortunate  possessor  of  intellectual  ad- 
vantages, but  their  manifest  yietim. 

Railroad  managers,  therefore,  sooner 
or  later  will  come  to  understand  that 
the  one  thing  needed  in  the  railroad 
business  at  the  present  day  is  to  educate 
employees  to  appreciate  ^the  fact  that 
fUGoenful  and  safe  railroading  in  the 
future  will  have  to  depend,  not  upon  the 


multiplication  of  safety  devices  or  the 
reconstruction  of  rules,  but  upon  the 
personal  effort  and  conduct  of  conscien- 
tious, alert,  and  careful  men. 

Meanwhile,  thought  counts,  and  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  practical  railroad  men  to 
look  into  and  study  these  problems,  each 
according  to  Ins  ability  and  the  light  that 
is  in  him. 


LA  TRISTESSE 


BY   MARJORIE   L.   C.   PICKTHALL 


Tms  is  not  really  the  story  of  a  child, 
though  it  began  when  Hypolite  caught 
the  measles  at  dancing-class.  And  when 
he  was  getting  better,  hb  uncle,  who  kept 
a  boaineas-like  eye  upon  Ins  health  and 
his  manners,  sent  him  to  Madame  Dulac 
at  Saint  Jacques  de  Kilkenny,  to  grow 
strong  in  the  air  of  the  hills. 

HypoUte  was  a  little  boy  at  the  time, 
quiet  and  brown,  with  eyes  like  bronze- 
porple  pannes.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
his  samame  was  Gibbs.  Even  at  that 
age,  he  preferred  to  have  it  ignored. 
Madame  called  him  "M'sieur  Hypo- 
like,"  or  'Me  petit  sieur."  But  then, 
Madanae  had  served  and  loved  his  mo- 
ther when  that  mother  was  Genevieve  de 
Lemprike,  before  she  married  Anthony 
Gibhs,  and  before  Hypolite  was  bom,  or 
Madame  hersdf  took  in  boarders.  To 
Hypolite,  two  white  shafts  in  a  cemeteiy 
outside  Montreal  represented  that  ill- 
assorted  father  and  mother.  But  bef<H« 
he  had  been  a  week  in  the  village,  his 
French  began  to  return  to  him. 

"'It  is  yours  by  right,"  said  Madame, 
who  would  hear  nothing  of  the  Gibbses. 
"What  wouldst  thou  for  thy  dinner, 
moa  anger 

Madame  fed  him  royally  and  made  a 
haby  of  him,  and  told  him  stories  of  the 
kmg-ago  days,  and  spoke  to  him  of  his 
mother.  In  a  little  while,  the  Gibbs  part 


seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  hb  life. 
He  loved  Madame,  and  Telephore  who 
chopped  the  wood,  and  Aiidr^  who 
worked  in  the  garden.  But  most  of  all 
he  loved  F^ce. 

F^ce  was  Madame*s  help  in  the 
kitchen,  a  girl  who  bdonged  to  nobody, 
for  whom  nobody  cared.  Perhaps  the 
incipient  artist  in  Hypolite  first  rejoiced 
in  her;  she  made  an  impressibn  on  him 
never  effaced.  His  canvas  in  last  year's 
Salon,  that  canvas  full  of  brown  and 
gold,  was  a  far-off  memory  of  her. 

"She  was  Dian,"  I  have  heard  Hypo- 
lite say,  ''Dian;  not  the  stately  goddess, 
queen  of  Nature,  but  the  ever-young 
Artemis,  slender  as  her  own  white  cres- 
cent." 

Hypolite  ran  about  the  straggling  vil- 
lage and  made  friends  with  the  children: 
and  climbed  the  little  hiU  beyond  the 
Calvary,  and  looked  at  the  great  river 
running  to  the  sea,  wishing  he  might 
follow  it. 

"There  are  many  nice  things  here," 
he  said,  invading  the  kitchen  for  cake, 
"  and  nice  people.  Andr^  is  nice  and 
Telephore  is  nice,  and  so  is  m'sieur  le 
cur^.  But  Maxime  is  nicest.  I  went 
to-day  to  see  him.  .  He  lives  in  a  little 
cabin  all  covered  with  vines,  and  he 
has  two  fields  covered  with  mustard  and 
flowers.  He  is  tall  and  he  has  blue  eyes. 
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I  picked  some  of  bis  flowen  and  he  came 
out  and  talked  to  me,  and  UA6.  me  bis 
name  and  I  told  him  mine.  Then  hia 
dog  came  out,  his  big  blade  dog  he  calls 
Sorrow,  —  La  TVistease.  Why  does  he 
call  it  La  Tristease  ?  It  is  a  nice  dog, 
and  licked  my  hands." 

Madame  looked  up  from  her  cake  and 
crossed  herself,  with  wide  eyes.  "Hast 
Ihou  made  friends  with  Sorrow,  mon 
petit?"  she  asked,  gazing  at  him 
strangdy.  "I  am  grieved.  Maxime  and 
La  TVistesse  are  not  for  thee." 

"It  was  a  very  nice  dog,"  said  Hypo- 
lite,  in  the  gruff  tone  that  was  bis  sole 
heritage  from  the  Gibbses.  F^ce  was 
beating  eggi  at  the  table.  Her  long  gray 
eyes  turned  lazily  towards  the  child,  and 
then  were  bent  upon  her  bowl  again. 
Her  wrists  fasdnated  Hypolite  as  she 
whipped  the  froth,  they  were  so  small 
and  strong  and  firm,  sunburned  to  a 
creamy  brown.  He  watched  them  while 
he  ate  the  cake,  and  wondered  what  her 
cold  eyes  had  tried  to  tell  him. 

"Why  am  I  not  to  make  friends  with 
Miudme's  La  Tristesse  ?  "  he  demanded 
of  old  Tdephore. 

Tdephore  stared  at  him  as  Madame 
had  done,  and  made  the  little  sign  against 
evil.  "La  Tristesse?"  he  said.  "La 
Tristesse?  If  you  make  friends  with 
Sorrow,  Sorrow  will  abide  with  you." 

"But  she  has  not  abided  with  me," 
put  in  Hypolite  patiently,  "she  abides 
with  Maxime." 

Tdeph<»e  crossed  his  scarred,  knotted 
hands  upon  the  haft  of  the  axe  and 
leaned  his  chin  upon  them.  "Not  al- 
ways," he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "ah!  not 
always.  Henri  L'Ecossais,  he  was  a 
strong  man  last  Michadmas.  He  stopped 
to  speak  with  Maxime  at  hb  door,  and 
patted  on  the  head  that  La  Tristesse, 
brute  of  ill  name  and  ill  omen.  And  she, 
that  La  Tristesse,  she  follows  him  home, 
beating  with  her  tail  and  begging  him  to 
look  at  her,  as  some  dogs  will.  And  he 
laughs,  and  gives  her  bones,  and  she 
sleeps  a  night  in  his  stable.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  goes  home,  drifting  like  a  black 


ghost  down  the  road.  And  Henri,  littk 
monsieur,  what  (tf  Henri  ?  In  three  days, 
look  you,  he  is  seized  with  a  chill  and  a 
weariness,  and  in  a  week  he  is  dead,  — 
mon  Dieu!  dead!  And  that  ia  not  all.  If 
I  had  my  will,  Maxime  and  La  TVistesse 
should  be  —  eh!  sent  from  here." 

Tdephore's  face  was  as  superstitious 
and  crud  as  the  faces  of  some  of  Millet's 
peasants,  and  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
the  bright  blade  of  his  axe  f dl  upon  the 
wood,  and  the  sweet  white  chips  flew  in 
showers  like  a  tiny  snowstorm. 

"But  that  is  aU  foolishness,"  said  the 
round-eyed  Hypolite,  in  the  lordly  tone 
Saint  Jacques  de  Okenny  had  taug^ 
him.  "La  Tristesse  is  a  nice  dog,  though 
she  is  so  long  and  black  and  cries  with 
her  eyes.  Once  I  had  a  little  guinea-pig, 
un  cochon  dlnde,  black  as  Sorrow;  but 
it  died  of  an  indigestion." 

"Foolishness,  is  it?"  muttered  Tde- 
phore. "Then,  little  monsieur,  there  are 
many  foob  in  Saint  Jacques.  As  for  the 
cochon  dTnde,  that  was  different  Gahri- 
dle  has  a  blade  sucking-pig,  and  no  one 
b  troubled  by  it,  though  it  visited  every 
house  in  Saint  Jacques.  But  this  Sorrow 
of  Maxime's  —  Foolishness,  is  it  ?  Eh, 
wdll  Pray  the  good  saints  you  may  not 
be  taught  its  wisdom." 

Tdephore  was  cross  and  would  not 
talk  any  more.  Andr^  professed  to  have 
no  opinion  at  all  about  La  Tristease. 
So,  as  was  his  way,  Hypolite  dedded  to 
go  to  headquarters  for  inf CMrmation. 

He  crossed  one  of  Maxime's  thrift- 
less fidds,  and  went  up  the  path  to  the 
cabin.  Once  the  path  led  through  a 
garden  of  flowers,  but  now  garden  and 
fidds  were  all  one,  overrun  with  Uoa- 
soms  grown  small  and  hardy  and  wild, 
which  could  not  be  found  dsewhere  in 
Satnt  Jacques.  La  Tristesse  was  lying  by 
the  door,  in  the  sun,  licking  a  long  red 
scratch  on  her  side.  She  put  her  lank 
paws  on  H3rpolite's  shoulders  and  thrust 
her  mdancholy  nose  against  his  cheek. 

"Are  you  come  for  more  flowers?" 
asked  Maxime,  rising  from  among  the 
wild  raspberry  canes.  "There  are  pretty 
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flomn  in  the  field  beyond  the  patch  of 
biriej.  I  shall  grow  oats  there  next  year, 
they  ore  fffettier  than  the  barley,  but  the 
flowers  are  best  My  grandfather  brought 
the  seeds  of  some  of  them  from  the  other 
aide  of  the  world,  and  a  few  braved  our 
snows  and  frosts.  Pick  all  you  want, 
little  monsieur/*  He  laughed  at  Hypo- 
lite,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and  yawned 
and  stretched  himself.  He  was  tall  and 
strong,  with  a  fine  tanned  face  and  eyes 
of  Breton  blue  softened  by  many  dreams, 
and  he  was  shabby  to  the  point  of  rags. 

''Thank  you,"  said  Hypolite  politely, 
"but  I  did  not  come  for  flowers  to-day. 
I  came  to  ask  you  why  you  call  your  dog 
S(MTOw  ?  Pardon,  m'sieur,  if  I  am  too 
curious." 

Bfaidme  bowed,  ready  laughter  in  his 
cyet.  "I  am  honored  with  monsieur's 
interest,"  said  he.  "I  call  her  Sorrow  be- 
cause she  has  the  look  (^  it,  as  any  but 
these  —  ganders  of  Saint  Jacques  would 
understand.  I  found  her  roaming  in  the 
woods,  starved,  all  over  of  a  tremble.  I 
\ook  her  home  and  fed  her.  That  is  all 
there  is  about  her.  She  would  harm  no 
one.  Yet,  because  of  her  color  and  her 
melancholy,  she  is  a  witch  and  a  loup- 
ganm  and  I  know  not  what  besides."  He 
huighed  angrily,  and  touched  Sorrow's 
side  gently.  "Look  you  h&e\ "  he  cried. 
"This  was  done  last  night.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  bullet,  —  of  a  silver  bullet, 
perhaps,  they  are  such  fools."  Hypolite 
touched  the  scratch  too,  with  fingers  light 
and  tender,  and  Maxime's  face  softened 


"  We  have  no  friends.  La  Tristesse  and 
I,"  he  said  sadly.  *' I  suppose  it  is  because 
we  do  not  work  or  go  to  church.  Bat 
those  stuffy  saints  —  And  why  should  I 
work?  I  have  no  one  to  work  for  but 
injsdf." 

"I'm  not  very  fond  of  work,"  con- 

I      fessed  Hypolite.   "My  uncle  says  I  must 

go  into  an  engineer's  office  when  I  leave 

eoDege,  but  I  do  not  want  to.    I  would 

I      rathff   paint    pictures    full    of    pretty 

colors." 

"And  I,"  said  Mazime,  "I  also  love 


pretty  colors.  When  I  want  them,  I  look 
at  the  fields  and  the  skies  and  the  hills, 
and  I  am  content."  They  smiled  at  each 
other  with  perfect  understanding. 

"And  I  am  a  friend  to  you  and  La 
Tristesse  if  you  will  have  me,"  said  Hy- 
polite. 

"Monsieiur  honors  us,"  said  Maxime 
simply,  "but  Loneliness  and  Sorrow  are 
an  ill  pair  of  friends." 

Hypolite  dined  with  Maxime  and  La 
Tristesse,  under  the  vines,  with  leaves 
for  plates;  dined  off  bread  and  baked 
potatoes  and  little  trout  from  the  brook 
and  wild  raspberries.  "It  is  poor  fare," 
said  Maxime  shyly,  "but  the  air  and  the 
sun  make  it  sweet." 

"It  is  lovely,"  answered  Hypolite 
ecstatically.  "I  should  like  to  bake  pota- 
toes in  a  little  oven  and  catch  little  fish 
for  my  dinner  always.    Oh,  always." 

"The  bread  is  soft  and  white,"  went 
on  Maxime,  "feast-day  bread,  such  as 
you  are  used  to  eating." 

"It  is  the  same  as  Madame  Dulac's," 
said  Hypolite  with  his  mouth  full. 

"It  is  the  same  as  Madame's,"  re- 
peated Maxime,  laughing.  v 

Madame  scolded  Hypolite  for  the  first 
time  when  she  heard  where  he  had  been. 
"It  is  an  ill  place,"  she  cried,  "and  those 
who  dwell  in  it  have  an  evil  name.  That 
black  thing,  called  a  dog,  ran  and  barked 
at  one  of  Gabrielle's  cows  yesterday,  and 
already  the  cow  has  sickened.  Go  not 
near  that  La  Tristesse,  I  beg  of  you, 
child,  nor  near  her  master." 

"La  Tristesse  is  a  very  nice  dog," 
repeated  Hypolite  in  the  voice  of  the 
Gibbses,  presenting  so  stony  a  front  to 
her  shrill  vexation  that  Madame  broke 
into  tears  and  flounced  away.  When  she 
had  gone,  Felice  slipped  over  to  the  child 
and,  without  any  change  in  her  small, 
cold,  beautiful  face,  kissed  him.  He 
gasped;  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  kissed 
by  a  flower,  so  cool  and  soft  were  her 
lips. 

GabrieUe's  cow  died,  and  the  whispers 
against  La  Tristesse  changed  to  sUence, 
which  was  a  bad  sign.   Hypolite  did  not 
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know  that  there  were  few  people  in  Saint 
Jacques  who  would  have  gone  to  Max- 
ime's  door  after  dark. 

And  then  the  rumors  b^an  again,  but 
this  time  they  came  from  the  woods.  In 
the  village  there  was  silence  and  listen- 
ing. But  from  the  woods  there  dawned 
a  new  dread,  —  a  dread  of  night  and 
loneliness  and  the  sickness  that  strikes 
therein.  Telephore  first  put  it  into 
words. 

''  It  is  said,"  he  told  Andr^  in  a  whisper, 
"that  far  to  the  north  there  is  a  deserted 
village.  When  that  village  was  full  of 
people,  there  came  to  their  doors  a  black 
dog,  long  and  gaunt  and  wretched.  They 
took  pity  on  that  dog-thing,  and  fed  it 
for  three  days,  and  then  it  went  away. 
But  it  had  left  a  gift  for  those  people.  La 
Picotte  struck  them,  coming  silently  as  is 
her  wont.  They  died  like  flies,  those  peo- 
ple that  fed  the  black  dog,  and  the  few 
that  were  left  ran  away." 

Andr^  stared,  his  face  going  gray  with 
vague  horror.  He  was  slower  than  Tele- 
phore. 

"If  I  were  you,"  said  Telephore,  with 
a  sort  of  frightened  sneer,  "I  would 
change  the  name  of  Maxime's  La  Tris- 
tesse.  Maybe  she  is  only  biding  her 
time." 

Two  or  three  days  afterward.  Hypo- 
lite  went  to  see  Maxime.  It  was  early 
evening,  and  he  moved  through  a  golden 
world.  "  I  have  never  forgotten  anything 
of  that  evening,"  he  said  long  afterward. 
"The  sky  was  golden,  the  air  was  gold- 
en, and  everywhere  about  the  fields  was 
the  golden  glow  of  the  mustard.  But 
in  front  of  Maxime's  cabin  there  was  a 
black  fittle  crowd  of  people,  and  in  the 
road  stood  Maxime,  facing  them  fiercely, 
his  hand  upon  Sorrow's  head.  There 
were  boys  there,  throwing  stones,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  shouting  men  had  old 
shotguns. 

"I  ran  to  them,  and  I  think  I  was 
screaming  with  anger.  But  Telephore 
was  in  the  crowd,  and  he  caught  me  in 
his  arms  gently,  and  made  me  keep  stiU; 
though  I  kicked,  and  bit  his  hands,  and 


my  teeth  were  as  sharp  as  a  squirrel's. 
When  they  saw  me,  the  men  who  had 
the  guns  lowered  them  as  if  ashamed, 
and  the  boys  stopped  throwing  stones. 

"Josef,  Gabrielle's  husband,  was 
speaking.  'We  will  not  harm  you,'  he 
said,  'but  if  you  would  stay  among  us, 
you  must  shoot  that  black  brute  you  call 
your  dog,  there  under  your  hand.' 

"'I  will  not  shoot  her  for  any  of  you 
cowards  of  Saint  Jacques,'  cried  Maxime 
at  that.  The  crowd  growled  threaten- 
ingly. 

"'Then  go!'  cried  Josef,  'you  and 
your  dog-thing! ' 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  Maxime 
looked,  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
eyes  like  points  of  blue  fire,  facing  the 
men  who  were  casting  him  out  of  his 
home.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  fi^t 
them  all.  But  he  looked  down  at  Sorrow, 
cowering  beside  him  and  trusting  him, 
and  I  think  he  yielded  for  her  sake.  He 
laughed  very  bitterly. 

"*I  wiU  go,'  he  said,  and  they  shrank 
from  his  eyes.  'Sorrow  has  been  my  com- 
rade and  my  friend,  she  has  shared  my 
food  and  my  fire,  and  with  Sorrow  will  I 
go.  She  is  more  faithful  than  any  other.' 

"And  then  a  girl  pushed  suddenly 
through  the  crowd,  and  stood  in  front  aS 
Maxime.  It  was  Madame's  F^oe,  and 
she  was  laughing  aloud.  I  had  never 
heard  her  laugh  before.  'If  you  go,  I 
will  go  with  you,'  she  said. 

"Maxime's  face  was  suddenly  strange 
and  wild  at  the  sight  of  her.  '  You  —  you 
—  you  ? '  he  cried.  '  You  —  you,  O  heart 
of  my  life,  star  of  my  dreams  ? ' 

"I  think  he  forgot  all  about  the  angiy 
crowd  in  an  instant 

"'Yes,  I,'  laughed  F^ice.  'I  have 
seen  your  heart  in  your  eyes,  Maxime, 
and  now  you  may  see  my  heart  in  mine. 
What  is  the  need  of  words  ?  If  you  go,  I 
go  with  you.' 

"'There  is  a  kind  priest  at  Terminai- 
son,'  said  Maxime,  hot  and  fierce,  his 
blue  eyes  on  her  gray  ones  that  were  no 
longer  cold. 

"F^ce  laughed  still.    It  seemed  as  if 
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ahe  could  not  stop  laughing  for  very 
happioas,  but  her  beautiful  creamy 
cliedks  showed  no  blush.  'As  you  like/ 
flheansfrered;  'we  will  go  to  the  cur6  if 
it  pleases  you.  But  if  you  go,  I  go  also. 
I  am  faithful  as  La  Tristesse.' 

"'Come,  then,'  said  Maxime.  And 
that  was  all.  They  forgot  the  people  who 
were  watching  them,  awed  and  silent  be- 
fore tfab  strange  divine  thing  shown 
forth  in  their  midst.  Maxime  never  even 
looked  back  at  hb  little  cabin,  and  F^ce 
never  looked  from  his  face.  They  moved 
away  down  the  road  together,  hand  in 
hand,  into  the  great  golden  sunset,  and 
SoROW  fdlowing  them,  leaping  and 
friddng.  That  was  absolutely  all,  and  it 
was  over  in  five  minutes.  But  think  of 
the  wonder  of  it,  —  a  flower  of  Greece  in 
her  golden  days,  a  vision  of  Italy,  a 


dream  of  ancient  France,  there  suddenly 
showing  forth  for  all  men  to  see. 

"They  went  unmolested  down  the 
lonely  road.  Once  F^oe  shook  her  slim 
arms  above  her  head  as  if  in  a  very  ec- 
stasy of  joy.  Once  Sorrow  jumped  up  to 
lick  her  hand. 

"Yes,  they  went,  and  were  hidden  in 
the  golden  mist  of  sunset,  and  ware  gone. 
Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  them  or  see  them 
again,  —  Maxime,  with  his  blue  eyes,  his 
gentle  hands,  his  long  lazy  body,  his  rags 
and  tatters;  Sorrow,  black  and  faithful 
as  her  namesake;  Felice,  beautiful  as 
the  ever-youthful  Artemis.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  I  saw  them  go.  For  I  was  down 
on  my  face,  crying  so  that  my  tears  made 
little  gray  runnels  in  the  dust  of  the  road, 
—  cryiiig  for  the  loss  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  I  had  ever  known.*' 


THE  INDUSTRY  OF  MUSIC-MAKING 


BY  WILLIAM  E.   WALTER 


A  QUOWiNG  enterprise  which  annually 
involves  the  use  of  several  million  dollars 
and  each  year  shows  a  deficit  which 
seems  to  increase  almost  in  like  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  capital  involved,  would 
hardly  appeal  to  die  average  American 
as  a  good  business  proposition;  yet  this 
k  the  situation  which  constantly  faces 
those  wbo  cater  to  the  musical  demand 
of  this  country.  Here  is  a  business,  the 
lamifications  of  which  reach  from  New 
Toik  as  a  principal  centre  into  nearly 
aD  die  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the 
ooontzy.  It  carries  on  its  pay-roll  several 
thousand  artists,  instrumental  ]and  vocal, 
langing  from  the  "star,*'  who  may  re- 
ceive in  one  afternoon  or  evening  what 
most  capable  clerks  would  be  glad  to  get 
for  a  year's  labor,  down  to  the  humble 
tbmg^  on  some  lyceum  circuit  who  is 
fitting  f<nr  a  meagre  livelihood,  buoyed 
ap  b^  the  hope  that  some  day  recognition 


and  greater  rewards  may  come.  On  this 
pay-roll,  also,  are  some  thousands  of 
non-musicians,  from  managing  directors 
down  to  janitors  and  ushers  in  concert- 
halls,  the  majority  of  whom  gain  their 
entire  Hving  from  music.  Real  estate, 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive  real 
estate,  valued  at  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars, is  used  in  this  business,  for  concert 
halls  and  the  like.  Tlie  total  amount  paid 
to  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
for  advertising  purposes  will  run  easily 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the 
total  paid  to  the  railways  for  transporta- 
tion is  far  greater  than  that.  Printers, 
Hthc^aphers,  and  bill-posters  come  in 
for  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  this  ex- 
penditure, and  the  total  amount  paid  the 
government  for  carriage  of  mail  would 
support  a  very  respectable  post-office  of 
the  second  class.  Theoretically  this  total 
should  be  offset  by  the  total  sum  accruing 
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from  the  sale  of  tickets  of  admission. 
Practically,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  public 
pays  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
music  it  listens  to.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  soon  be  remedied;  for  experience  has 
shown  fairly  conclusively  that  the  greater 
the  outlay,  the  greater  will  be  the  deficit. 

Several  years  ago,  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Anton  Seidl,  some  women  of 
New  York  felt  that  he  should  have  an 
orchestra  of  his  own  and,  incidentally. 
New  York  should  have  what  it  had  never 
possessed,  a  permanent  orchestra,  organ- 
ized solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  con- 
certs and  commanding  the  entire  time 
of  its  members.  It  was  decided  that  the 
only  way  in  which  this  could  be  done  was 
by  the  establishment  of  an  endowment 
fund  of  not  less  than  one  million  dollars. 
These  women  went  to  a  very  rich  man 
who  was  not  only  Kberal  but  had  given 
signs  of  a  liking  for  music,  who  could, 
moreover,  give  the  whole  amoimt  with- 
out feeling  its  loss.  Listening  to  their 
arguments  he  seemed  favorably  inclined 
and  asked  them  casually  how  long  they 
thought  it  would  be  before  the  orchestra 
would  become  self-supporting.  The  an- 
swer was  frankly  given  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  orchestra  would  never  pay  for 
itself;  whereupon  the  millionaire  closed 
the  conference  abruptly,  saying  that  he 
could  never  support  so  unbusinesslike  a 
project  If  they  could  assure  him  that  in 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  years  the  orches- 
tra could  pay  its  expenses,  he  would  give 
the  money,  but  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  the  public  something  in  which 
it  would  not  take  sufficient  interest  to 
support  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  music,  all 
men  do  not  take  that  view,  for  if  they  did 
music  would  soon  become,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  one  of  the  lost  and  forgotten 
arts.  On  the  contrary,  the  luring  quality 
of  music  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
Orpheus.  It  may  not  now  be  able  to 
charm  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  but  it 
certainly  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
check-book.    The  music-lover  —  mean- 


ing, of  course,  the  layman  —  is  so  cu- 
riously constituted  that  he  not  only  wants 
to  enjoy  music  himself  but  he  wants 
others  to  enjoy  it  He  wants  to  foroe 
them  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  that  end  he  will 
pay  money  out  of  his  own  pocket.  That 
is  the  secret  in  a  nutshell.  Such  elements 
as  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  local  or 
dvic  pride  may  enter  into  the  process  of 
making  up  this  huge  annual  deficit,  but 
ultimately  the  subsidies  which,  direct 
and  indirect,  make  possible  a  musical  life 
in  America  will  be  traced  to  this  curious 
characteristic.  And  this,  incidentally, 
accounts  for  the  many  bored  faces  one 
sees  wherever  music  is  the  entertainment 
The  business  of  supplying  music  to  the 
public  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
divisions,  the  opera,  the  ordiestra  (in- 
cluding chamber-music  organizations), 
and  the  soloist  Of  the  opera  little  need 
be  said.  It  is  an  exotic  flower  which 
flourishes  only  in  New  York,  where  spe- 
cial conditions  rule  not  merely  in  opera 
but  in  all  branches  of  music.  A  popula- 
tion of  nearly  four  millions,  a  daily  float- 
ing population  now  estimated  at  half  a 
million,  great  wealth  and  the  desire  for 
pleasure  which  is  its  corollary,  and  last, 
but  not  least  the  important  function 
which  opera  plays  in  the  social  life  of  the 
dty,  —  these  are  elements  which  exist 
nowhere  else  in  the  coimtry.  Moreover, 
opera  presents  music  in  its  most  attract- 
ive and  most  easily  assimilated  form.  It 
gives  it  as  handmaiden,  theoretically  at 
least  a  plot  or  a  story  to  be  developed 
in  the  course  of  a  performance:  in  oUicr 
words,  a  tangible,  human  element;  and 
it  surrounds  it  with  all  the  illusion  the 
plastic  arts  can  provide.  But  even  in 
New  York,  it  is  only  in  the  last  ten  years 
that  opera  has  become  profitable,  and  it 
remains  even  now  to  be  seen  from  the 
interesting  experiment  being  made  at  the 
new  Manhattan  Opera  House,  whether 
it  can  show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
season  without  the  subvention  given  to 
the  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Open 
House  by  the  stockholders  of  that  ooi^ 
poration. 
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Hie  most  important  factor  in  our  mu- 
ncal  life  is  the  orchestra,  and  bj  the 
Gontiniial  formation  of  new  orchestras 
diroii|^i0ut  the  country  it  promises  soon 
to  be  the  dominating  factor.  And  yet, 
thoe  is  hardly  an  orchestra  in  this  whole 
cooDtry,  from  the  great  permanent  or- 
ganizatioiia  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  down  to  the  lit- 
tle semi-professional  bands  of  small  in- 
land cities,  which  at  the  end  of  a  season 
does  not  have  to  call  for  money  to  make 
up  a  deficit.  Hiese  deficits  run,  in  the 
case  of  large  orchestras,  from  $15,000 
and  120,000  to  $70,000  and  $80,000  a 
jear,  and  very  insignificant  is  the  band 
which  has  not  a  guarantee  fund  of  at 
least  $5000  a  year. 

The  defidis  are  made  up  in  various 
ways.  In  one.  case,  an  individual  who 
<H]0Bnized  the  orchestra  has  cheerfully 
made  out  his  check  for  the  needed 
amount  at  the  end  of  each  season.  In 
anotibcr  case,  what  amounts  to  an  en- 
dowment fund  was  raised  by  public 
subscription,  put  into  an  office  building 
idiidi  contains  a  concert-hall,  and  the 
net  income  from  this  building  is  expected 
to  wipe  out  the  annual  deficit.  In  still 
another  case,  where  the  orchestra  is  a 
cooperative  society,  its  members  divid- 
ing as  their  pay  whatever  may  be  left  at 
the  end  of  a  season,  a  fund  has  been 
raised  which  has  secured  for  it  an  ezpen- 
flve  conductor  whose  personality  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  size  of  the  receipts. 
The  general  rule,  however,  is  to  secure  a 
certain  number  of  guarantors  for  a  term 
of  years,  who  bind  themselves  to  be  r^ 
spoDsible  for  a  certain  maximum  amount 
—  and  when  the  amount  is  exceeded,  as 
it  usually  is,  the  guarantors  go  into  their 
podcets  a  little  deeper  and  make  the  best 
boe  possible. 

Tl^  case  of  chamber  music  is  relatively 
wane  than  that  of  orchestral,  for  while 
the  supply  is  naturally  small,  the  public 
which  will  pay  to  hear  a  string  quartette 
is  even  smaller.  Yet,  quartettes  flourish 
Chroogfaout  the  land.  It  is  safe  to  say 
tibat  not  a  single  chamber  music  organi- 


sation begins  to  take  in  at  the  box-office 
the  money  it  costs.  But  here  another  fac- 
tor enters  into  consideration.  Chamber 
music  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  having 
exceptional  educational  value,  and  as  the 
cost  of  giving  such  a  concert  is  compara- 
tively small,  very  few  concerts  are  given 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  organisations 
themselves.  Clubs,  colleges,  and  the  like 
pay  them  a  certain  set  sum  for  a  concert, 
which  brings  us  back  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  orchestras,  to  the  necessity  of  a  sub- 
sidy. If  even  the  most  popular  of  these 
organizations  were  compelled  to  live  on 
what  it  "brings  in  at  the  door  "  after  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  concert  are  paid, 
its  members  would  be  more  prosperous 
digging  ditches. 
This  brings  us  to  the  subject  ci  soloists 

—  the  individual  virtuoso,  the  pianist, 
the  violinist,  the  'cellist,  the  whole  army 
of  instrumentalists  which  is  touring  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  from 
October  to  April,  and  particularly  the 
singer.  Much  delicacy  should  be  used  in 
revealing  the  sordid  facts  of  dollars  and 
cents,  for  when  was  there  a  virtuoso,  in- 
strumental or  vocal,  who  had  not  enor- 
mous success,  artistically  and  financially  ? 
One  has  only  to  read  the  columns  of 
journals  published  for  the  edification  of 
artists  and  managers  to  learn  that  such  a 
one  never  existed.  Unquestionably  many 
of  them  do  make  a  living  from  their  art, 
else  they  would  not  stick  to  it  as  they  do. 
But  how  many  of  them  have  not  to  eke 
out  the  earnings  in  art  by  the  drudgery 
of  teaching;  or  worse,  how  many  of 
them  do  not  spend  a  good  part  of  the 
money  made  in  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
in  a  vain  e£Port  to  make  a  living  from  the 
art?  What  of  those  who  spend  the  money 
of  others,  lent  to  them  or  given,  to  this 
same  futile  end  ?  And  what  of  the  mana- 
gers—  not  the  agents  who  direct  tours 

—  but  the  local  managers,  the  clubs  and 
the  like  that  stand  responsible  for  the 
concerts? 

In  the  city  of  New  York  diving  a  musi- 
cal season  of  approximately  five  months, 
over  four  hundred  concerts  of  all  kinds 
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and  descriptioQS  are  given,  and  in  this 
number  only  those  are  included  for  which 
the  public  is  invited  to  buy  tickets 
through  newspaper  advertisements^  It 
does  not  include  charily  concerts  or  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  affairs.  If  we  assume 
that  fifteen  per  cent  of  these  concerts 
take  in  enough  money  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  to  pay  the  "local  expenses  "  so- 
called, —  hall-rent,  advertising,  etc., — 
the  estimate  is  a  very  generous  one.  Out 
of  that  fifteen  per  cent  must  be  taken 
certain  fixtures,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  choral  concerts,  and  recitals  by  a 
few  popular  artists,  all  of  which  are  as- 
sured of  large  receipts.  This  leaves  very 
few  for  the  rest. 

To  be  sure,  here  again  New  York  is 
blessed,  or  cursed,  with  exceptional  con- 
ditions. A  vast  majority  of  those  who 
give  concerts  in  New  York  do  not  expect 
to  make  money.  Th^  set  aside  a  certain 
sum  to  pay  for  the  concert  The  hall, 
large  or  small,  is  filled  chiefly  with  dead- 
heads, when  it  is  filled,  and  the  artist 
hopes  to  find  his  reward  for  all  this  ex- 
penditure in  the  criticisms  which  may  be 
found  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day.  Of 
late  years  in  the  theatrical  business  there 
has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  a  "New 
York  endorsement "  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  play.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  an  accepted  gen- 
eral rule  that  no  executant  musician  or 
singer  may  hope  to  get  out  of  the  ruck  of 
mediocrity  until  New  York  has  stamped 
him  with  its  approval.  The  very  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule  have  long  since 
proved  its  value.  For  this  reason.  New 
York  gets  much  of  its  music  gratis. 

The  case  in  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  is  in  New  York,  but  if 
profit  and  loss  were  ultimately  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  promote  music  in 
this  country  through  concerts,  the  stone- 
pile  would  have  many  recruits.  Take  first 
the  case  of  pianists.  YiTith  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  professional  pianist  to-day  is 
nothing  more  than  an  itinerant  advertis- 
ing medium  for  the  manufacturer  whose 
piano  he  plays.   In  fact,  if  piano  houses 


were  not  in  deadly  competition  to  get  rid 
of  thdr  wares,  the  amount  of  music  made 
in  this  country  would  easily  be  cut  in 
half,  for  their  largess  penetrates  into  all 
the  cracks  and  crannies  of  the  business. 

If  the  pianist  be  a  foreigner,  matp  or 
less  distinguished,  he  makes  a  contract 
with  a  manufacturer  to  play  his  piano. 
In  return  the  numufacturer  guarantees 
him  a  certain  number  of  concerts  at  a 
certain  price  per  concert,  or  promises  to 
pay  him  a  lump  sum  for  a  maxiimim 
number  of  concerts.  Naturally,  when  the 
artist  leaves  America  in  the  spring,  he  is 
to  leave  behind  him  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  unrivaled  merits  of  the  instrument 
he  has  used.  In  such  cases  the  manufac- 
turer takes  for  himself  all  the  receipts 
which  may  come  from  the  tour.  He 
counts  on  from  ten  to  twenty  engage- 
ments with  the  leading  orchestras,  from 
each  of  which  he  expects  to  get  rather 
more  mon^  than  he  pays  his  pianist: 
but  in  order  to  place  him  with  such  cit- 
chestras  for  the  necessary  ridame^  he 
will  seU  him  for  less.  He  count&on  selling 
him  to  a  few  clubs  about  the  country,  or 
on  playing  him  with  local  managers  on  a 
percentage  basis,  although  for  hi^- 
priced  artists  there  are  not  many  such 
opportunities.  For  the  rest,  he  will  place 
his  artist  in  a  dty,  scatter  free  tidcets  in 
all  directions,  and  thus  get  a  house. 
When  the  season  has  come  to  an  end,  he 
will  charge  up  the  deficit  to  the  advertis- 
ing fund,  for  on  the  programme  of  every 
concert  where  his  artist  appears  is  the 
announcement  that  Herr  So-and-so  plays 
the  Such-and-such  piano.  This  fact  also 
appears  in  most  of  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  on  all  the  ''paper,"  mean- 
ing the  posters  which  decorate  blank 
walls  and  bill-boards. 

If  the  manufacturer  does  not  care  to 
undertake  the  whole  responsibility  of  a 
tour,  or  if  the  artist  has  faith  in  his  own 
ability  to  attract  the  dollars  of  the  public, 
the  manufacturer  will  pay  him  a  set  sum 
per  concert  for  playing  his  instrument, 
will  supply  the  instruments,  standing  the 
cost  of  their  transportation,  which  in  a 
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kmg  tour  is  very  heavy,  and  will  usually 
ooatribute  a  certain  sum  for  advertising. 
In  the  end  he  gets  the  same  returns  asun- 
der the  other  plan.  Few  pianists  under 
this  plan  receive  less  than  fifty  dollars  a 
ooDcert,  and  it  has  been  plausibly  stated 
that  one  very  popular  pianist  is  to  re- 
ceive a  gratuity  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  playing  a  certain  instrument  in  a 
tour  of  a  hundred  or  more  concerts. 

Thb  will  go  toward  explaining  the  mys- 
tery which  surrounds  the  existence  of  so 
many  concert  pianists,  who  play  week 
after  week  to  handfuls  of  people  or  to  au- 
diences which  are  obviously  of  the  dead- 
head variety.  It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  fact 
that  €i  an  the  pianists  who  have  played 
over  this  country  since  Rubinstein  was 
here,  the  number  that  have  actually  made 
mon^,  over  and  above  what  th^  cost 
dieir  managers  or  backers,  is  probably 
less  than  a  score.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
veiy  di£Scult  to  name  even  ten  whose 
toun  showed  at  the  end  a  balance  on  the 
ri^t  side  of  the  ledger.  Of  these,  a  few,  a 
veiy  few,  have  made  large  sums.  The 
rest  have  made  what,  if  music  were  really 
oondncfced  on  a  business  basis,  would  be 
a  modest  livelihood. 

The  activity  of  piano  manufacturers 
does  not  end  with  pianists,  although  natu- 
rally the  greatest  part  of  their  energy  and 
money  is  spent  on  them.  They  often  sub- 
sidise tours  of  orchestras,  of  vioHnists,  of 
'cellistB,  of  conducting-composers  and 
composing-conductors,  and  few  singers  of 
praminenoe  start  on  a  concert  tour  with- 
out the  comfortable  knowledge  that  a 
mug  sum  is  to  come  from  the  makers  of 
the  piano  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
oerts.  Yiolinists  especially  are  notoriously 
a"poor  business  proposition."  Very  few 
of  them,  however  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance, make  money  for  those  who  back 
their  tours,  and  an  explanation  of  their 
pcnonal  prosperify  is  very  often  found  in 
the  ^'underline"  on  the  programme  of  the 
oonoerts  where  they  appear,  to  the  effect 
that  "The  Piano  is  a  Such-and-such,'* 
even  when  no  piano  appears  on  the  stage. 
And  so  it  is  with  other  instrumentalists. 


What  mon^  is  made  in  music  in  Amer- 
ica is  made  by  singers,  although  the 
amounts  earned  by  them  are  usually 
grossly  exaggerated.  Still,  the  singer  ap- 
peals to  a  much  wider  public  than  the 
instrumentalist,  whether  it  be  an  operatic 
star  or  a  humble  worker  in  the  nmks  of 
those  who  daily  make  havoc  with  ora- 
torios and  songs.  And  speaking  of  ora- 
torios brings  us  at  once  to  the  subject  of 
choral  societies  and  "music  festivals." 
They  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
Few  music  festivals,  backed  as  they  usu- 
ally are  by  the  full  influence  of  dvic  pride, 
manage  to  make  more  than  their  ex- 
penses; and  if  choral  societies  do  not  en- 
joy a  guarantee  or  subsidy,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred with  reasonable  safety  that  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  they  give  one  or 
more  performances  of  the  if  evno^.  Han- 
del's masterwork  constitutes  the  chief 
source  of  income  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  choral  societies.  The  an- 
nouncement of  its  performance  is  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  house  —  not  because  of 
its  intrinsic  musical  worth,  however  great 
that  may  be,  but  because  it  has  beoome 
by  tradition,  as  no  other  oratorio,  a 
vehicle  of  worship  peculiarly  appropriate 
at  Christmas,  thus  attracting  thousands 
all  over  the  country  who  are  never  seen 
in  a  concert  hall  on  any  other  occasion. 
The  money  made  by  the  Meuiah  con- 
certs goes  far  toward  paying  the  deficits 
incurred  by  those  which  present  some 
more  modem  work. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  all 
branches  of  music,  it  is  only  among  sing- 
ers that  the  supply  is  unequal  to  &e  de- 
mand, that  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  supply 
of  good  singers.  This  naturally  accounts 
for  its  being  for  managers,  general  and 
local,  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  the  branch  which  is 
conducted  most  nearly  in  a  really  busi- 
ness-like manner.  Concerts  by  singers 
are  bought  and  sold  with  the  idea  that 
they  will  make  money  for  all  concerned, 
the  singers,  the  impressario,  and  the  local 
manager.  The  singer's  fee,  in  the  case  of 
a  "star,"  is  regulated  generally  by  what 
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he  or  she  **caii  bring  into  the  house."  No 
prima  donna  (we  limit  ourselves  to  them, 
as  men  singers  of  very  high  price  are  rare- 
ly available  for  concert  work)  gets  in  a 
series  of  concerts  an  average  fee  of  $1000, 
$1600,  or  $2000,  unless  it  has  been  fairly 
well  proved  by  esfperienoe  that  she  will 
bring  in  that  much  and  more  at  the  box- 
office,  which  is  a  final  test  of  a  singer's 
success.  Very  few  get  such  sums,  but 
such  as  do  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as 
earning  them. 

Yi^th  the  next  grade  of  singers,  those 
who  give  song  recitals,  sing  in  oratorios  at 
the  larger  festivals  and  the  like,  for  fees 
ranging  from  $150  to  $500,  their  price  is 
largely  the  result  of  supply  and  demand. 
Few  of  them,  of  themselves,  could  bring 
to  the  box-office  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  paid  for  their  services,  but  they  are 
necessary,  there  are  not  very  many  of 
them,  and  their  names  combined  with 
others  make  the  prospectus  of  a  concert 
attractive.  As  for  the  great  army  of  ob- 
scurities, the  "serviceable,"  the  "reli- 
able," and  the  "conscientious"  singers 
who  will  accept  any  fee,  they  sing  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  advertisement,  thus  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  pupils.  Won- 
derfully enough,  they  very  often  succeed 
in  their  end. 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  this  branch  of 
the  musical  business  is  generally  profit- 
able, how  many  impressarios  have  died 
rich?  Maurice  Grau  retired  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  after  five 
years  of  exceptional  prosperity,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  comfortable  fortune.  He  is  the 
first  man  in  the  history  of  music  in  this 
country  to  do  so.  Abbey,  Strakosch, 
Maretzdk,  Mapleson,  de  Vivo,  to  say  no- 


thing of  the  scores  of  "little  fellows,"  left 
nothing  to  show  for  their  years  of  labor. 
They  made  singers  rich,  but  the  inevit- 
able deficit  got  them  at  last. 

If  one  has  a  conmiodily,  or  even  a  lux- 
ury, to  sell,  and  after  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  at  a  large  expenditure  no- 
thing but  loss  results,  either  the  public 
does  not  want  the  article  and  it  is  a 
failure  or  there  is  something  radicaUy 
wrong  with  the  business  methods  which 
have  exploited  it  Music  would  be  in 
that  case  were  it  not  for  a  factor  which 
is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  a  luxury  for 
which  the  public  will  not  pay  the  amount 
necessary  to  produce  and  market  it  Y^ 
one  cannot  say  that  the  public  does  not 
want  it,  since  it  spends  several  million 
dollars  each  year  for  it  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  there  is  something  radicsally 
wrong  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  sold 
to  the  public  All  things  considered, 
the  business  is  fairly  well  administered. 
While  in  isolated  cases  commercial  meth- 
ods are  used  in  its  exploitation  which 
are  deddedly  open  to  critidsm,  the  mu- 
sical activity  of  this  country  may  be 
generally  attributed  to  an  altruistic  pui^ 
pose  on  the  part  of  a  minority  to  teach 
the  great  majority  to  find  pleasure  and 
comfort  in  the  divine  art.  And  until 
this  majority  has  learned  its  lesson  and 
has  begun  to  contribute  its  part  to  the 
support  of  music,  this  great  deficit  will 
continue,  increasing  as  a  wider  public  is 
reached  for,  because  the  only  way  in 
which  this  great  majority  can  ever  be 
reached  is  by  keeping  the  supply  larger 
than  the  actual  demand,  thus  leaTing 
empty  seats  in  the  concert  halls  for  new 
converts. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WEALTH  IN  NEGOTIABLE 
SECURITIES 

BY  CHARLES  A.    CONANT 


The  present  Ffench  Minister  of  Fi- 
Dsnoe,  M.  Caillaux,  in  a  recent  letter 
discussing  the  proposed  income  tax,  de- 
daied  tliat  negotiable  securities  —  in  the 
form  of  stocks  and  bonds  —  now  repre- 
sent the  larger  part  of  public  wealth. 
This  probably  exaggerates  somewhat  the 
proportion  in  which  such  securities  en- 
ter into  the  aggr^;ate  of  the  national 
lesouroes,  even  in  such  investing  coun- 
tries as  France  and  England;  but  the 
spirit  of  his  statement  is  correct,  that  the 
importanoe  of  this  element  of  wealth  has 
increaaed  enormously  within  the  past 
two  or  three  decades.  So  great  has  been 
this  growth,  and  so  easily  capable  of  con- 
oeshnent  and  quick  transfer  are  the  evi- 
dences of  ownership  of  property  in  this 
fona,  that  the  French  government  per- 
mitted a  semi-official  suggestion  to  leak 
oat  in  the  summer  of  1906,  that  an  inter- 
natioDal  conference  should  be  proposed 
to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  citizens  or 
rabjects  of  any  one  country  from  escap- 
ing taxation  by  keeping  their  securities 
aboad.  The  project  was  so  chimerical, 
and  so  little  likely  to  receive  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  profited  by  the  transfer 
of  f^mch  capital  to  thdr  markets,  that  it 
vas  at  first  regarded  as  nothing  more 
fiian  an  attempt  to  frighten  a  few  timid 
owners  of  securities  into  declaring  their 
foreign  holdings  for  purposes  of  taxa^ 
tioo.  At  the  session  of  the  Chambers 
last  summer,  however,  a  project  was 
induded  in  the  budget  report,  for  re- 
quiring foreign  banks  with  branches  in 
Aanoe  and  IVench  banks  with  branches 
abroad  to  furnish  to  the  government  lists 
cf  their  depositors  with  the  amounts  of 
their  deposits,  whether  in  mon^  or  secu- 
rities. The  project  failed  for  the  time 
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being,  but  the  seriousness  with  which  it 
was  pressed  indicates  the  important  part 
whidb  securities  now  play  in  the  wealth  of 
civilized  countries. 

Exactly  what  proportion  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  world  is  made  up  of  nego- 
tiable securities,  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  to  determine  with  precision.  Esti- 
mates have  been  made,  however,  from 
available  sources  of  information,  of  the 
face  value  of  such  securities  quoted  on 
European  exchanges  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  their  market  value.  In  the  United 
States  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
field  by  the  present  writer  has  shown 
visible  outstanding  securities  issued  by 
American  corporations  to  the  amount  of 
$84,514,851,882.  An  inquiry  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  into  the  value 
of  the  physical  property  of  the  country 
showed  a  total  in  1904  of  $107,104,192,- 
410.  Upon  the  face  of  these  figures,  near- 
ly one-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  securities. 

There  are  several  modifying  factors  to 
be  taken  into  account,  however,  before 
accepting  this  estimate  as  definitive.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  securi- 
ties are  owned  by  holding  companies  or 
by  other  corporations.  D  the  securities 
issued  directly  by  such  companies  are 
considered  as  based  upon  their  invest- 
ments in  other  securities,  there  is  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  same  capital,  which  should 
be  eliminated  in  order  to  reach  the  net 
wealth  of  the  country  represented  by 
negotiable  securities.  The  amount  of 
such  inter-corporate  holdings  of  securi- 
ties, so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is 
$10,120,418,609.  If  this  amount  is  de- 
ducted from  the  par  value  of  the  total 
volume  of  securities  ascertained,  the  net 
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wealth  represented  in  this  form  is  $24,- 
893,082,683.  It  is  probable  that  these 
estimates  are  considerably  within  the 
truth,  since  the  methods  which  were  em- 
ployed in  making  the  preliminary  survey 
did  not  permit  the  searching  out  of  all 
small  load  corporations,  nor  did  it  per- 
mit the  ascertainment  in  all  cases  of  cor- 
porate holdings  of  securities. 

The  factor  of  market  value  of  securi- 
ties is  important,  but  the  market  value  of 
the  stocks  and  bonds  dealt  with  did  not 
vary  radically  in  the  aggregate,  in  spite 
of  individual  variations,  from  their  par 


value,  the  par  value  standing  at  $34,- 
514,851,382,  and  the  market  value  of  the 
same  securities  on  June  30, 1905,  at  $85,- 
400,506,877.  In  discussion  of  the  aggre- 
gate, we  can  then,  for  most  purposes, 
deal  with  par  values  without  straying  far 
from  the  truth. 

The  par  value  of  stocks  issued  by 
American  corporations  and  ascertained  to 
be  outstanding  on  June  30,  1905,  was 
$21,023,392,955,  and  of  bonds  $18,490,- 
958,427.  How  these  were  divided  among 
different  classes  of  corporations  appears 
in  the  table  below:  — 


PAR  VALUE  OP  STOCK  AND  BONDS  OUTSTANDINQ,  1905 
stock.        Per  cent  of  Total. 


1. 

2. 

United  States  BoDds 
State  Bonds 

— ' 

895,158,340 
227,642,863 

6.64 
1.69 

Q 

Conntj  and  Mnnioipal  Bonds 

2,141,437,283 

16.87 

o. 

4. 

Steam  RaUways 

6,564,657,051 

31.18 

6,024,449,023 

44.66 

5. 

Street  Railways 

1,761,671,812 

8.38 

1,465,520,169 

10.79 

6. 

National  Banks 

791,567,231 

3.76 

7. 
8. 

Banks  other  than  National 
Hannfactores 

649,080,956 
5,522,774,073 

3.09 
26.27 

1,274,347,290 

9.46 

9. 

Hininr,  Qoarries  and  OU 

2,982,885,544 

14.19 

314,883,914 

2.33 

10. 

EUctrio  Lij^ht  and  Power 

421,343,602 

2.00 

305,428,923 

2.26 

11. 

Gas  Plants 

495,859,803 

2.36 

271,628,681 

2.01 

12. 

Water  and  Miscellaneous 

Transportation 

370,933,893 

1.76 

235,188,850 

1.74 

13. 

Telegrraph  and  Telephone 

Companies 

559,084,526 

2.66 

196,675,666 

1.46 

14. 

Water  Supply  Companies 

144,611,346 

0.69 

114,982,526 

0.85 

15. 

Realty  Companies 

411,159,655 

1.96 

12,634,000 

0.09 

16. 

Insurance  Companies 

104,685,963 

0.50 

17. 

Mercantile  Distributing 

Companies 
Total 

253,327,600 
121,023,392,955 

1.20 

22,331,010 
$13,490,968,427 

0.17 

100.00 

100.00 

In  order  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  the  world's  wealth  repre- 
sented by  securities,  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  the  ocean  and  learn  the  great  out- 
put of  the  chief  European  countries, 
which  have  been  so  long  piling  up  saved 
capital  that  they  have  invested  much  of  it 
abroad. 

The  most  complete  investigation  on 
this  subject  is  that  begun  in  1895  by 
the  French  economist,  Alfred  Neymarck, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,   and    continued  at 


various  later  dates.  M .  Neymarck  did 
not  go  far  outside  of  organised  markets 
for  his  material,  so  that  an  addition 
of  about  ten  per  cent  is  justified  for 
inactive  securities  in  order  to  bring  his 
figures  for  1903  into  comparison  with 
those  for  the  United  States.  The  figures 
presented  by  M.  Neymarck  for  the  prin- 
cipal countries,  based  upon  the  total 
issues,  with  slight  additions  made  for  the 
securities  of  corporations  not  quoted  on 
the  stock  exchanges,  apppear  in  the  fol- 
lowing table:  — 
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ESTIMATED  OUTSTANDING  SECURITIES  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED 


Country.  I 

GfMi  Britain 
Fnaoe 
Geniumy 

BOMUI 

AofltriA-Himgary 

Netharljuidt 

Itely 

Bolgimn 

Spun 

Switnrland 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  others 

Total  Europe 
United  States  (1905) 
Japan  (1905) 

Aggregate 


STATES,  1900 

Fopnlatioa. 

Amount  per  Cspito. 

$26,400,000,000 

42,789,600 

$616.97 

19,500,000,000 

38,961,960 

500.94 

10,000,000,000 

66,867,180 

177.41 

5,400,000,000 

129,004,500 

41.86 

4,400,000,000 

45,405,270 

96.90 

2,200,000,000 

5,431,000 

405.08 

2,300.000,000 

33,218,330 

69.24 

1,400,000,000 

6,985,220 

200.42 

1,800,000,000 

18.618,090 

69.82 

1,100,000,000 

3,315,450 

331.78 

600,000.000 

2,646,770 

226.69 

400,000,000 

51,537,010 

7.76 

$75,00O.aK).00O 

434,280,370 

$172.70 

34,514,351,882 

83,260,000 

414.54 

1,563,412,951 

47,975,110 

29.70 

$111,077,764,833 

565,515,480 

$196.17 

Here  then  we  have  a  total  volume  of 
securities,  without  going  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Australia,  that  more  than  equals 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  United  States.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  security  markets 
have  come  to  represent,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  pulse  of  economic  life,  and 
that  he  who  contemplates  doing  any- 
thing to  disturb  those  markets,  even  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice,  should  weigh 
carefully  the  consequences  of  his  acts  ? 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  no  data 
^diich  are  absolutely  accurate  in  regard 
to  ^  ratio  of  securities  in  each  country 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country. 
Several  intelligent  estimates  have  been 
made,  however,  by  careful  statisticians 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these,  made  by  Mr.  Michael  G. 
Mulhall  for  1896,  printed  in  the  volume 
of  the  United  States  Census  on  "Wealth, 
Debt  and  Taxation,"  puts  the  total 
wealth  of  Europe,  in  all  forms  of  pro- 
perty, at  $842,528,602,500,  or  $755  per 
capita.  The  richest  country  is  naturally 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  valuation 
of  $57,458,899,000,  which  affords  an 
average  per  capita  of  $1,455.  France 
is  credited  with  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  $47,156,885,000,  which  amounts  to 
$1,228  per  capita,  while  (xermany  shows 
a  valuation  of  $89,185,058,000,  or  $751 


per  capita.  Only  four  other  countries 
rise  to  a  level  as  high  as  Germany  in 
per  capita  wealth,  —  Denmark,  with  a 
computed  wealth  of  $2,462,449,000,  or 
$1,119  per  capita;  the  Netherlands,  with 
$4,282,520,000,  or  $892  per  capita;  Swit- 
zerland, with  $2,894,818,000,  or  $798  per 
capita;and  Belgium,  with  $4,808,102,000, 
or  $751  per  capita.  The  Empire  of  Russia 
shows  a  large  total,  —  $81,267,262,500; 
but  when  it  is  distributed  over  her  great 
population  of  105,800,000,  it  yielck  an 
average  per  capita  of  only  $296. 

If  all  the  securities  quoted  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  were  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  France,  it  would  justify  the 
declaration  of  M.  Caillaux,  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try was  represented  by  the  value  of 
securities.  It  is  only  by  weeding  out  du- 
plications, however,  of  securities  issued 
in  foreign  countries  and  quoted  on  sev- 
eral exchanges,  that  the  correct  relation 
is  obtained  between  total  wealth  and 
wealth  represented  by  securities.  With 
these  modifications,  it  appears  that  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
is  in  the  form  of  securities,  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  of  France,  and  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  Ger- 
many. The  ratio  in  the  United  States, 
as  aheady  seen,  is  about  28  per  cent  by 
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exduding  oorporate  holdings  of  aeciiri- 
ties.  The  gradation  of  these  Bgures  in- 
dicates in  a  measure  the  relative  reserve 
resources  of  these  countries,  since  the 
amount  invested  in  securities  represents 
more  directly  than  some  other  forms  of 
investment  the  surplus  savings  of  the 
country  over  and  above  the  economic 
equipment  for  meeting  immediate  needs. 

The  statistics  presented  by  M.  Ney- 
marck  represent  die  ownership  of  securi- 
ties, rather  than  the  country  where  the 
enterprises  they  represent  are  estab- 
lished or  incorporated.  It  becomes  inter- 
esting, therefore,  to  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  $26,400,000,000  assigned 
to  Great  Britain  represents  British  in- 
vestments abroad,  and  what  proportion 
of  the  $19,500,000,000  assigned  to  France 
represents  the  ventures  of  her  capital  in 
Russia  and  other  foreign  lands. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  a  careful 
estimate,  made  by  Paul  Dehn,  in  a  book 
devoted  largely  to  inquiries  of  this  sort, 
puts  her  foreign  security  holdings  in  1902 
at  $5,950,000,000.  This  is  considerably 
below  other  estimates.  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
as  far  back  as  1885,  put  English  invest- 
ments abroad  at  $10,067,400,000.  The 
discrepancy  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  figures  of  Dehn  are  based  on  the  in- 
come tax  returns  for  foreign  investments, 
while  the  higher  estimates  include  capital 
invested  in  all  forms  of  enterprise  in  for- 
eign countries,  much  of  whidb  is  not  re- 
presented by  securities  in  the  actual 
custody  of  Englishmen  in  England.  A 
still  more  recent  estimate,  published  in 
the  QuaHedy  Review^  puts  British  in- 
vestments abroad  and  in  the  colonies  at 
about  $12,400,000,000  in  1897  and  $15,- 
700,000,000  in  1906,  from  which  it  is 
estimated  that  a  revenue  is  derived  of 
$700,000,000.  This  estimate  seems  some- 
what excessive,  although  it  is  borne  out 
in  a  measure  by  the  enormous  balance  of 
merchandise  imports  into  Great  Britain. 
The  allotment  made  by  these  figures  to 
British  colonies  and  dependencies  b 
about  $8,150,000,000  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries $7,550,000,000. 


The  amount  of  foreign  securities  listed 
on  the  French  Bourse  is,  of  course*  no 
index  of  the  amount  owned  in  France, 
since  whole  issues  of  the  Russian  and 
other  governments  are  quoted  in  Fans, 
of  which  hurge  amounts  are  distributed 
in  other  countries.  Several  careful  efforts 
have  been  made,  however,  by  comparing 
the  securities  deposited  in  trust  at  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  by  other  means,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  foreign  securi- 
ties actually  owned  in  France.  The  con- 
clusion reached  on  this  subject  by  M. 
Ne3rmarck  is  that  the  aggregate  of  sudi 
securities  in  1900  was  81,200,000,000 
francs  or  about  $6,240,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  $4,520,000,000  was  in 
foreign  government  bonds  and  similar 
obligations,  and  $1,720,000,000  in  shares 
and  bonds  of  corporations.  Divided  by 
countries,  securities  are  estimated  to  be 
held  in  France  issued  in  Russia,  to  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000;  Egypt  and 
the  Suez  Canal,  $540,000,000;  Spain 
and  Cuba,  $500,000,000;  AustriarHun- 
gaiy,  $500,000,000;  Turkey,  $400,000,- 
000;  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Mezioo, 
$400,000,000;  Italy,  $840,000,000;  Eng- 
land and  her  dependencies,  $240,000,000, 
Portugal,  $200,000,000;  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  $200,000,- 
000.  It  is  also  computed  that  securities 
belonging  to  foreigners  residing  in  France 
absorb  about  $640,000,000  of  the  total 
held  in  France,  reducing  the  amotmt  <^ 
foreign  securities  in  the  hands  of  French 
citizens  to  $5,600,000,000. 

The  last  figure  does  not  differ  radically 
from  the  estimate  of  Dehn,  who  puts 
French  holdings  of  foreign  securities  at 
$5,712,000,000,  German  at  $4,641,000,- 
000,  and  Belgian  at  $120,000,000.  The 
Belgians,  however,  are  large  investors  on 
their  own  account  of  French  and  Grer- 
man  money  which  is  driven  to  Brussds 
under  the  operation  of  the  high  taxes 
and  stringent  bourse  laws  which  prevaU 
at  Paris  and  Berlin. 

What  of  the  earning  power  of  the  pro- 
perties represented  by  this  great  mass  of 
paper  titles  ?   Here  again  final  statistics 
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are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  known 
rules  of  earning  on  investments  will  keep 
us  from  going  far  astray.  The  cases  in 
which  payments  of  dividends  and  interest 
were  computed  for  the  corporations  of 
the  United  States  in  1905  showed  divi- 
dend payments  of  $840,018,022  and  in- 
terest payments  of  $686,287,021,  making 
a  total  of  $1,476,805,648.  The  computed 
average  of  dividends  was  8.995  per  cent, 
and  €A  interest  rates  4.71  per  cent.  In 
Europe  the  return  upon  invested  capital 
is  usually  lower  than  in  America,  so  that 
it  probably  would  not  be  safe  to  compute 
the  earnings  upon  $75,000,000,000  of  se- 
curities at  a  rate  above  three  per  cent,  or 
12,250,000,000.  With  an  allowance  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  for  Japan,  amount- 
ing to  about  $60,000,000,  we  find  total 
dividend  and  interest  disbursements  in 
Uiese  countries  of  nearly  $8,800,000,000» 
—an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  gold 
money  stock  of  the  world  as  recently  as 
1802,  and  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  that 
stock  at  the  present  time. 

The  manner  in  which  issues  of  corpo- 
rate securities  and  their  earning  power 
have  increased  in  the  last  two  decades  is 
an  index  of  the  rapidity  with  which  sav- 
ing goes  on  under  the  existing  mechan- 
ism (rf  industry.  Nearly  all  investments 
m  securities  represent  capital  saved  by 
the  investors  beyond  their  current  con- 
sumptive needs.  Not  all  savings  go  into 
securities,  because  some  go  into  the  ex- 
tension or  foundation  of  enterprises  con- 
ducted l^  individuals  and  private  part- 
i  nerships.  But  a  change  has  been  going 
i  on,  from  the  system  of  private  partner- 
ihip  to  corporate  organization.  The 
chuige  has  not  been  due  to  accidental 
causes,  but  has  been  a  natural  evolution. 
It  has  followed  the  rule  of  evolution,  that 
the  surplus  of  free  capital  saved  in  a 
country  from  time  to  time  has  permitted 
the  creation  of  corporate  enterprises  at  a 
rapidlyincreasing  rate,  because  corporate 
enterfnises  are  more  likely  than  individ- 
ual enterprises  to  represent  savings  for 
new  objects.  In  other  words,  the  growth 
in  corporations  for  transportation,  manu- 


facture, and  trading  is  the  result  of  saving 
by  individuals  towards  a  fund  which  is  in 
the  main  a  surplus  fund  for  the  creation 
of  new  enterprises.  This  consideration 
explains  in  a  measure  the  absorption  of 
private  partnerships  into  corporations. 
Those  who  have  conducted  such  private 
partnerships  have  been  enabled  in  many 
cases  to  retire  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
conversion  of  their  enterprises  into  the 
corporate  form,  because  oUier  persons  not 
related  originally  to  such  enterprises  had 
made  savings  which  they  were  willing  to 
invest  in  corporate  shares.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  remarkable  increase 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  number 
of  corporations  issuing  securities  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  accumulation  of 
surplus  capital  seeking  investment,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
the  increase  in  such  capital  than  might 
at  first  seem  apparent. 

This  consideration  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  nego- 
tiable securities  is  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is 
rather  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  Surplus 
fund  than  of  the  primary  fund  required 
in  any  civilized  country  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  homes,  farms,  and  the  imple- 
ments of  personal  industry.  Only  after  a 
commimity  is  equipped  with  these  latter 
things  can  it  be^  to  set  aside  savings  for 
great  corporate  enterprises,  designed  to 
reduce  still  further  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  obtain  a  given  result  This 
fact,  that  investments  in  securities  repre- 
sent a  surplus  above  the  bare  cost  of  sub- 
sistence of  the  commimily,  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  the  present  writer  elsewhore 
in  the  following  terms:  *  — 

"This  growth  in  the  volume  of  capital 
has  been  the  phenomenon  of  our  genera- 
tion. It  has  been  a  growth  of  astonishing 
rapidity,  because  the  increase  in  the  in- 
vestment fund  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  the  increase  in  the  total  capital  of 
the  community.  This  has  resulted  from  a 
simple  process  of  mathematical  incre- 
ment. If  an  agricultural  producer  in  1850 

^  Wall  Street  and  the  Country,  pp.  4-6. 
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had  an  annual  producing  power  which 
might  be  expressed  by  $350,  of  which 
$800  was  necessary  to  supply  his  actual 
physical  necessities,  he  would  have  a  sur- 
plus of  $50,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  in- 
vestment fund  of  the  community.  If  ten 
years  later,  in  1800,  he  had  increased  his 
producing  power  by  one-seventh,  his  total 
annual  proiduct  would  be  $400;  but  the 
effect  would  be  felt  upon  the  investment 
fund  of  the  community,  not  merely  by 
the  increase  of  one-seventh,  or  about  15 
per  cent,  in  his  total  product,  but  by  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  net  pro- 
duct. Assuming  that  his  actual  needs 
were  still  supplied  by  $300,  he  would 
have  $100  for  investment  where  he 
formerly  had  $50.  If  by  1880  his  annual 
producing  power  had  increased  still 
further  by  one-fourth  part  of  its  efficiency 
in  1800  to  a  total  of  $500,  the  surplus 
funds  seeking  investment  in  the  market 
would  have  risen  by  another  100  per  cent 
within  twenty  years,  or  by  400  per  cent 
within  thirty  years." 

This  view  of  the  subject  may  be  put  in 
another  form  by  stating  that  the  capital 
invested  in  stock  companies  at  the  present 
time  b  largely  for  objects  which  did  not 
exist  several. decades  or  a  century  ago. 
The  primary  wants  of  a  conmiunity,  like 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  are  those 
whidb  absorb  the  first  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bers. Itisonly  when  they  have  a  surplus 
above  these  pressing  needs  that  improved 
methods  of  transportation,  like  the  rail- 
way, of  communication,  like  the  tele- 
phone, or  of  distributing  risks,  like  life 
and  fire  insurance,  can  be  created. 

The  most  important  corporations  of 
the  present  time,  absorbing  the  largest 
amount  of  capital,  and  having  outstand- 
ing the  greatest  volume  of  obligations, 
are  the  results  of  wants  which  were  not 
felt  or  could  not  be  gratified  before  there 
had  been  a  large  surplus  of  savings  above 
current  needs.  As  Bagehot  put  it,  in  dis- 
cussing the  growth  of  capital:  **  A  citizen 
of  London  in  Queen  Eh'zabeth's  time 
could  not  have  imagined  our  state  of 
mind;  he  would  have  thought  that  it  was 


of  no  use  inventing  railways  (if  he  could 
have  understood  what  a  railway  meant), 
for  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  collect 
the  capital  with  which  to  make  them." 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  the  corporations 
which  represent  the  thirty-five  billions  of 
capital  thus  absorbed  in  the  United  States 
will  show  that  a  very  large  proportion 
cany  on  enterprises  which  were  not 
thought  of  a  century  ago,  —  as  the  steam 
railways,  $12,500,000,000;  street  rail- 
ways, $3,000,000,000;  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  $750,000,000;  electric  light 
and  power  plants,  $725,000,000;  and  gas 
plants,  $765,000,000.  Even  under  the 
classifications  which  do  not  deal  so  ob- 
viously with  new  enterprises,  analysis 
would  show  that  a  large  percentage  of 
them,  as  in  nuinufacturing  enterprises, 
are  also  producing  things  which  were  not 
produced  in  commercial  quantities  in 
earlier  times.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
enterprises  which  were  not  in  early  days 
managed  by  corporations,  like  the  slaugh- 
ter of  beef,  the  packing  of  meat,  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  have  passed 
to  some  extent  &om  the  control  of  indi- 
viduals and  small  firms  into  that  of  cor- 
porations. In  many  lines  of  manufactur- 
ing also,  as  of  cheap  watches  and  jewehy, 
carpets,  writing  and  newspaper  stock, 
while  the  wants  filled  are  not  absolutely 
new,  the  application  of  improved  ma- 
chinery by  large  corporations  has  permit- 
ted a  great  extension  of  the  market  by 
permitting  manufacture  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  would  not  have 
had  the  means  to  acquire  such  articles 
before  the  adoption  of  modem  corporate 
methods  of  producing  them. 

Our  present  equipment  in  the  comforts 
of  life  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
without  the  mechanism  of  machine  pro- 
duction which  depends  upon  the  stock 
company.  Through  the  corporation  form 
of  organization,  it  has  become  possible 
for  the  rivulets  of  smaU  savings  to  blend 
in  a  broad  stream,  whose  great  power  is 
directed  by  captains  of  finance  and  indus- 
try. Among  the  advantages  claimed  for 
negotiable  securities  by  an  eminent  French 
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eoonoinist  in  a  recent  publication  are:  ^ — 

(1)  By  dividing  properties  into  coupons 
of  moderate  value,  th^  permit  the  invest- 
ment without  difficulty  of  sums  as  low  as 
one  hundred  dollars  or  even  twenty  dol- 
lars. These  securities,  therefore,  corre- 
spond to  vaiying  d^rees  of  fortune,  and 
one's  savings  may  thus  be  applied  profit- 
ably as  they  accumulate  widiout  waiting 
mitil  they  reach  a  large  amount. 

(2)  The  larger  part  of  these  securities 
are  quoted  on  organized  markets,  like  the 
stoc^  exchanges.  The  market  fluctua- 
tions are  the  subject  of  daily  quotations, 
immediately  reproduced  in  the  journals, 
which  enable  the  capitalist  and  even  the 
smallest  investor  to  follow  the  fluctua- 
tions of  his  fortune  and  saf^uard  it.  He 
b  warned  by  the  variations  in  the  quota- 
tions of  the  0{Hnion  which  the  capitalist 
holds  of  the  securities  in  which  he  is 
interested. 

(8)  Thanks  to  these  daily  or  frequent 
quotations,  the  investor  is  able  to  nego- 
tiate his  securities  whenever  he  feels  the 
need  or  desire,  at  rates  which  are  not 
myBterious  or  uncertain.  He  can  scarcely 
he  deceived,  at  least  as  to  the  leading 
securities,  by  intermediaries.  While  the 
fluctuations  are  frequent,  they  are  —  at 
least  over  a  brief  period  and  under  nor- 
mal conditions  —  of  no  great  range. 

(4)  The  cost  of  buying  and  selling  se- 
curities is  modest.  This  is  of  more  import- 
ance perhaps  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
in  view  of  the  heavy  taxes  levied  in  Eu- 
rope upon  real  estate  transfers;  and  the 
distinction  has  been  diminished  to  some 
extent  in  the  United  States  by  the  heavy 
tax  laid  by  the  New  York  legislature  in 
1905  upon  the  sale  of  stocks,  even  of  low 
nominal  value. 

(5)  The  revenues  from  n^otiable  se- 
curities, at  least  the  principal  ones,  are 
paid  at  fixed  periods  and  at  numerous 
pnbfic  places.  Bankers  and  trust  com^ 
panics  assume  the  obligation  to  pay  them 
at  all  principal  points. 

(6)  The  owner  of  securities  may  always 

'  Pud  Letoy-Beanlieii,  L'Art  de  Placer  et 
G&er  ta  Fortune.    Paris,  1906. 


retain  them  under  his  own  eye,  either  in 
his  own  strong  box  or  in  a  safe  deposit 
box.  He  thus  escapes  undesirable  scru- 
tiny of  his  possessions,  as  weU  as  reduces 
to  a  TninimiiTn  the  lisks  of  fire  and  theft. 
K  he  prefers,  he  may,  however,  intrust 
the  collection  of  his  dividends  at  a  trifling 
commission  to  a  bank,  which  will,  with- 
out trouble  to  him,  carry  them  to  the 
credit  of  his  account. 

(7)  Negotiable  securities,  at  least  the 
principal  ones,  are  acceptable  in  the  set- 
tlement of  dowries  as  the  equivalent  of 
money,  and  may  be  divided  conveniently 
by  heirs  without  being  marketed. 

Amplifying  the  advantages  of  securi- 
ties over  other  forms  of  property,  the 
French  author  points  out  that  those  that 
are  regularly  quoted  permit  a  man  to  de- 
termine the  known  value  of  his  property, 
whereas  if  it  is  in  lands  or  houses,  the 
real  value  may  be  ten  or  twenty  per  cent 
below  the  figures  at  which  he  puts  it. 
Lands  or  houses  also  cannot  be  easily 
subdivided;  and  if  the  proprietor  has  need 
of  money,  even  to  only  a  tenth  of  the 
value,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  the  whole  pro- 
perty or  to  pledge  it  for  mortgage,  which 
advertises  his  position  to  the  public. 

These  obvious  practical  advantages  of 
the  n^otiable  security  as  an  investment 
grow  out  of  certain  fundamental  distinc- 
tions in  its  character  from  other  forms  of 
property.  While  investing  in  a  property 
which  is  in  itself  fixed  in  character, 
the  owner  of  a  negotiable  security  is  not 
himself  bound,  as  he  would  be  in  a  pri- 
vate partnership,  to  keep  his  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  particular  investment  until 
a  purchaser  can  be  found  for  the  entire 
plant.  The  negotiable  security  has  the 
peculiar  quality  of  representing  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  in  a  permanent  manner 
to  productive  enterprise,  while  at  the  same 
time  leaving  such  capital  in  a  form  cap- 
able of  transfer  as  to  ownership  almost 
as  simply  and  directly  as  the  transfer  of 
deposits  in  a  bank.  What  is  really  fixed 
capital  in  an  economic  sense  becomes 
transferable  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  of 
shares,  almost  as  readily  as  if  it  were  free 
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capital  in  the  form  of  money.  This  ad- 
vantage in  the  form  of  holding  property 
has  afforded  an  outlet  for  tl^  employ- 
ment of  the  great  savings  of  the  modem 
industrial  era,  which  would  have  been 
found  clumsily  and  with  difficulty  under 
the  system  of  investment  in  individual 
enterprises  or  by  private  partnerships. 

Those  negotiable  securities  which  re- 
present the  property  of  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany usually  possess  another  peculiar 
diaracteristic  in  permitting  investment  by 
small  capitalists  without  the  assumption 
of  too  large  a  risk.  This  quality  arises 
from  the  legal  principle  of  limited  liabil- 
ity. If  the  small  capitalist  could  invest  in 
a  railway  in  the  same  way  only  as  in  an 
unlimited  business  partnmhip,  involving 
liability  of  his  entire  property  for  the  de- 
fault of  the  raOway  corporation,  he  would 
hesitate  long  before  he  would  make  such 
an  investment  He  would  reflect,  if  he 
were  familiar  with  economic  history, 
upon  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
shareholders  in  the  Scotch  banks,  who, 
in  the  crisis  of  1879,  lost  their  entire  for- 
tunes, even  where  they  were  small  hold- 
en,  because  they  were  liable  individually 
for  the  entire  debts  of  the  institution  in 
which  they  were  partners.  To  guard 
against  such  risks,  and  to  invite  capital 
from  hoards  into  productive  use,  civilized 
states  have  sanctioned,  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  corporations,  the  principle 
of  limited  liability.  By  this  principle  the 
securities  held  by  an  individual  represent 
on  his  part  a  liability  limited  to  the 
amount  actually  invested,  or  in  some 
cases  (as  in  the  case  of  national  banks 
in  the  United  States)  a  further  limited 
liability  in  the  form  of  a  definite  pro  rda 
assessment  As  the  result  of  this  limita- 
tion, the  investor  is  enabled  to  calculate 
when  he  makes  the  investment  the  maxi- 
mum of  potential  risk  which  he  assumes. 

^thout  some  such  device  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  induce  the  owners 
of  savings  to  contribute  to  the  great  funds 
of  capital  which  have  revolutionized 
modem  industry  and  commerce  by  per- 
mitting the  creation  of  enterprises  far  be- 


yond the  means  of  an  individual.  Inci- 
dentally the  security  of  such  investments 
has  been  made  stronger  by  another  prin- 
ciple of  corporation  law,  —  that  corpora- 
tions have  an  artificial  body  and  continu- 
ous life,  not  dependent  upon  the  health  or 
life  of  a  single  individual.  This  gives  a 
permanency  to  such  an  investment,  and  a 
degree  of  security  which  cannot  be  found 
in  this  form  in  an  individual  partnership, 
whose  organization  may  be  completdy 
changed  by  the  death  or  withdrawal  of 
one  or  more  of  the  partners. 

Negotiable  securities,  then,  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
mechanism  of  modem  finance.  By  their 
aid  manufacturing  upon  a  great  scale  has 
become  possible,  cheapening  and  multi- 
plying the  essential  comforts  of  civilized 
life;  all  parts  of  the  earth  have  been 
bound  toother  by  bands  of  steel  or  float- 
ing ocean  palaces;  the  inventor,  the  man- 
ufacturer, and  the  banker  have  been  en- 
abled to  transfer  the  resources  of  the  older 
countries  to  new  and  untried  lands. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  a  vast  amount  as  one  hun- 
dred billions  of  dollars  in  this  fascinating 
and  flexible  new  form  of  wealth, — 
chiefly  the  product  of  our  own  genera- 
tion, —  mistakes  have  been  made,  dan- 
gerous risks  have  been  taken,  and  the 
manifold  possibilities  of  wealth  concen- 
tration and  ease  of  transfer  involved  in 
the  issue  of  securities  have  translated 
themselves  in  the  dazzled  eyes  and  minds 
of  promoters  into  direct  wealth  creation. 
That  the  state  should  intervene  to  estab- 
lish rules  for  converting  property  into  this 
facile  form,  and  to  protect  investors  alike 
against  intentional  fraud  and  self-deoep- 
tion,  is  natural  and  proper;  but  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  evolution  of  the  new  sys- 
tem itself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
created  it  —  the  pioneers  in  industrial 
and  financial  development — which  must 
be  depended  upon  to  purge  it  of  weak- 
nesses, to  give  solidity,  steadiness  of  value, 
and  certainty  to  its  creations,  and  to  pei^ 
feet  still  further  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  progress  of  modem  society. 
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BEATI  MORTUI 

BY  LOUISE  IMOGEN   GUINEY 

Blbbsed  the  dead  in  spirit,  our  brave  dead 

Not  passed,  but  perfected: 

Who  tower  up  to  mystical  full  bloom 

From  self,  as  from  a  known  alchemic  tomb; 

Who  out  of  wrong 

Run  forth  with  laughter  and  a  broken  thong; 

Who  win  from  pain  their  strange  and  flawless  grant 

Of  peace  anticipant; 

Who  late  wore  cerements  of  sin,  but  now. 

Unbound  from  foot  to  brow. 

Gleam  in  and  out  of  cities,  beautiful 

As  sun-bom  colors  of  a  forest  pool. 

When  Autumn  sees 

The  walnuts  splash  in,  from  her  thinning  trees. 

Tliough  wondered-at  of  some,  yea,  feared  inmost 

As  any  chantry  ghost. 

How  sight  of  these,  in  hermitage  or  mart. 

Makes  glad  a  wistful  heart! 

For  life's  apologetics  read  most  true 

In  spirits  risen  anew, 

like  larks  in  air. 

To  whom  flat  earth  is  all  a  heavenward  stair; 

They  from  yon  parapet 

Scorn  every  mortal  fret. 

And  rain  their  sweet  bewildering  staves 

Upon  our  furrow  of  fresh-del v^  graves. 

If  thus  to  have  trod  and  left  the  wormy  way 
Leaves  men  so  wondrous  gay. 
So  stripped  and  free  and  potently  alive, 
Who  would  not  his  infirmity  survive. 
And  bathe  in  victory,  and  come  to  be 
.As  blithe  as  ye. 

Saints  of  the  ended  wars?    Ah,  greeting  give; 
Turn  not  too  fugitive; 

But  hastening  towards  us,  hallow  the  foul  street. 
And  sit  with  us  at  meat; 
And  of  your  courtesy,  on  us  unwise 
Fix  oft  those  purer  eyes. 
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Till  in  ourselves  who  love  them,  dwell 

The  same  sure  light  ineffable; 

Till  they  who  walk  with  us  in  after  years, 

Forgetting  time  and  tears 

(As  we  with  you),  shall  sing  all  day  instead, 

"  How  blessed  are  the  dead! " 


THE  TICKET  FOR  ONA 


BY  E.   S.   JOHNSON 


At  thirty,  Poul  Zellak  was  a  boy.  He 
had  worked  all  night,  and  the  March 
dawn  was  raw  to  flesh  tempered  to  the 
even  climate  of  the  lower  coal  seams; 
nevertheless,  when  he  came  home  to  find 
his  boarding  place  in  cinders,  he  very 
oooUy  perched  on  the  opposite  fence, 
laughed  once,  and  began  to  whistle. 

*' Matthias  Obeloskie  and  his  wife  and 
the  hired  girl  saved  everything,  every- 
thing!" Mrs.  Proutas  had  announced  to 
him  in  the  street.  "It  caught  from  the 
house  next  door;  they  had  plenty  of  time. 
Evetything!  The  pieces  of  stove-pipe, 
even!  The  shelves  and  hooks  out  of  cup- 
boards!  Also  a  few  doors." 

It  was  at  this  that  Foul  had  laughed; 
doors  made  such  ridiculous  salvage  from 
the  wreck  of  a  home.  His  own  trunk  and 
Us  clothing  were  of  course  safe  with  the 
other  furnishings  somewhere,  and  he  did 
not  worry  about  them.  The  fire  company 
were  in  charge  of  the  embers  of  two 
houses  and  needed  no  assistance  from 
him.  Doubtless  one  could  find  a  place  to 
eat  and  a  place  to  wash  and  sleep  when 
the  necessity  grew  pressing;  meantime, 
life  was  sudi  a  varied  game! 

Poul  perched,  therefore,  and  looked 
the  crowd  over  with  an  appreciative  eye. 
It  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  hue  of  rising 
day  revealed  some  oddities.  The  Italian 
woman  next  door  to  the  burned  house 
knelt  in  her  gate-space  burning  candles 
before  a  holy  picture.  There  was  a  neigh- 


bor in  trousers  and  shoes,  and  another 
sheltering  bare  legs  under  an  overcoat; 
both  of  these  men  had  instinctively 
clapped  on  miner's  caps,  and  lighted  the 
lamps  to  facilitate  sight-seeing  in  the 
darkness  of  a  four-o'clock  alarm. 

To  Zellak,  sitting  thus  at  ease,  knees 
drawn  up,  face  and  cJothing  sooty,  cap 
shoved  back  revealing  a  line  of  forehead 
under  straight  hair  redder  than  his  lamp- 
flame,  there  appeared  Mrs.  Obeloskie. 
She  was  weepiog.  She  addressed  him 
between  sobs. 

''Our  home,  Poul!  Seven  years  in  that 
house!  Our  home  is  gone!  Everything 
gone,  —  perished!" 

"Hardly  that,"  spoke  Poul,  genially. 
"You  only  rented  the  house.  People  tcU 
me  you  saved  everything  of  ours." 

"Everything!  Every  stick,  every  dish. 
They  are  out  in  the  street  there.  Oh,  sor- 
row comes  by  night!  —  Veronika  is  up 
there  sitting  on  them  now,  our  trunks 
and  our  best  clothes  and  the  dock." 

"That's  a  fine  woman,  Marta;  oh,  you 
did  well,  well!  Stop  crying.  Nobody  is 
hurt,  nobody  is  dead.  Nobody  but  the 
house-boss  is  any  poorer.  Why,  it  is  no 
more  for  you  than  a  moving.  Thus,  why 
trouble  yourself?" 

"The  saints  have  forgotten  me!  Ah, 
ah!" 

"Th^ll  remember  you  by  afternoon, 
though.  The  house-bosses  will  be  in  their 
offices  by  half-past  eight,  and  you  and 
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joor  man  can  go  over  to  them  and  rent 
a  house.  I  will  stay  and  help  keep  the 
phiMwm  and  the  things/* 

"Ah,  the  children!  Five  little  mites, 
and  no  home!" 

"Then  you  can  hire  a  wagon  and  ride 
iNu^init  We  will  load  in  the  things  and 
move.  It  will  be  settled  in  no  time." 

"  Ai,  no,  no,  no! "  screamed  the  matron 
in  crescendo  of  mounting  distress.  "How 
little  you  know  about  it!  There  is  no 
house!" 

Poul  laughed  cheerfully.  "Oh,  but 
there  are  always  houses." 

"There  is  no  house.  That  empty  one 
next  to  ours,  the  one  that  burned  down 
first,  was  the  only  house  left.  I  know!  I 
know!  My  cousin,  Maiy  Darszas,  tried 
to  change  houses  Saturday,  and  could 
not  That  was  the  only  empty  one.  The 
bosses  told  her  so." 

"What  a  position!"  cried  Zellak.  He 
laughed  out,  heartily  and  long.  "I  sup- 
pose, then,  we  shall  have  to  live  in  a 
bam?  Why  did  n't  you  think  of  that  be- 
fore you  saved  the  beds  and  tables  and 
the  poric-bairel  ?  God,  we  should  be  bet^ 
ter  off  without  them,  should  n't  we  ?" 

Mrs.  Obeloskie  wept  on,  mopping  her 
eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  shawl. 

"Ah,  trouble  comes  by  night!  —  Yes, 
the  furniture  will  be  put  in  the  English 
baker's  bam  on  the  comer;  he  told  Mat- 
thias he  would  hire  him  a  place  for  a  dol- 
lar a  m<Hith.  The  boys  will  go  with 
liatthias  and  board  in  some  house  near 
their  work,  I  —  oh,  like  a  widow  with 
oipfaans  —  I  go  to  my  cousin's  house 
down  in  Keckley.  Five  little  children, 
and  no  home!"     She  sobbed  again. 

"There,  Marta,  do  not  give  up  to 
despair.  Thing?  will  change,  see.  We'll 
be  at  home  yet,  just  as  we  used  to  be:" 

"But  it  is  necessary,"  pursued  the  ma- 
tron, "for  Veronika  to  go  with  you.  You 
must  get  married  with  her  now  instead  of 
hUcr.  There  is  no  room  at  my  cousin's. 
And  nobody  I  can  hear  of  wants  a  hired 
giri." 

Pod's  hands  went  deep  into  his  pock- 
ets with  a  jerk.   He  laughed  out  blithely 


once,  then  fell  silent.   He  jumped  to  the 
sidewalk. 

"I  have  arranged  it  all.  Come,  we 
must  talk  it  over  with  her,  see.  She 
can  stay  at  Agalaskie's  house  for  the  wed- 
ding, and  then  you  two  will  board  over  at 
Alena  Popko's  cousin's  house,  on  0>m 
Hill  just  by  your  mine.  That  is  conven- 
ient, not?" 

"She  wiU?"  cried  Poul  Zellak.  AthriU 
of  more  than  gayety  rang  in  his  voice. 

"This  way,"  ordered  Marta  Obelos- 
kie. She  turned  up  the  street.  The  tall 
fellow  went  behind  her,  shoulders  swing- 
ing, red  hair  vivid  in  the  flare  of  his  mine 
lamp. 

Veronika  Boslas  had  been  in  Amer- 
ica seven  months,  and  her  old-country 
clothes  lasted  with  the  endurance  of 
homespun.  Her  small  wages  barely  sup- 
plied a  gala  wardrobe,  so  that  the  Kovno 
dress,  a  dark  brown  woollen  thing,  plain, 
stiff,  ugly,  had  to  be  her  work-day  uni- 
form, ^e  sat  upon  a  large  trunk,  her 
feet  braced  on  a  smaller  one,  and  braid- 
ed her  great  rope  of  ash-brown  hair. 
Comb  and  hairpins  were  in  her  lap. 

Custom  gives  the  "hired  girl "  almost  a 
mother's  authority  over  the  children  in  a 
Lithuanian  family.  Veronika  had  all 
five  of  the  Obeloskies  with  her,  well- 
wrapped,  sleepy,  docile,  though  fright- 
ened; they  sat  or  stood  among  the  bun- 
dles, holding  to  her  dress. 

Veronika  was  nineteen,  of  medium 
height,  slender,  colorless,  not  pretty. 
There  dwelt  about  her,  nevertheless,  a 
curious  femininity,  a  rare  appeal. 

As  Mrs.  Obeloskie  and  Poul  ap- 
proached her  through  the  crowd  she  saw 
them.  Her  hands  let  the  thick  braid  fall 
on  her  shoulder  and  rested  motionless 
with  locked  fingers  across  her  breast. 
She  met  Poul's  eyes  and  smiled.  There 
was  no  timidity  in  her  air,  nor  shyness, 
nor  elation;  she  sat  untroubled,  the 
eternal  type  of  women  who  wait  passive 
upon  destiny. 

Poul's  soot-masked  face  was  blank  of 
expression.  Only  his  eyes  in  the  uncer- 
tain gray  of  dawn  held  a  dark  brilliance, 
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distinct  against  the  fighter  iris  as  a  dagger 
point  shows  black  against  the  silvered 
gUmmer  of  its  blade. 

"I  have  told  him  all  about  the  plan," 
Mrs.  Obeloskie  cried,  designating  Zellak 
with  a  twist  of  the  thumb  as  she  pene- 
trated through  the  outer  defense  of  chairs 
and  tables. 

"You  are  willing,  Veronika?** 

Foul's  breath  came  short  as  if  he  had 
been  running,  and  his  voice  rasped  in  his 
throat. 

The  girl  smiled  again,  an  age-old 
shadow  of  submissive  melancholy  touch- 
ing her  features  for  an  instant.  One  of 
the  Obeloskie  twins,  a  sturdy  toddler, 
rolled  to  his  knees  on  the  table  and  stead- 
ied himself  by  her  hair  in  the  effort  to 
gain  his  feet.  Veronika  loosed  the  clutch- 
ing baby  hands  and  helped  the  boy  up- 
right. 

Half  of  Carson's  Hollow  shared  the 
spectacle  with  him,  but  Foul  felt  some- 
thing tighten  in  his  throat  and  in  his 
breast,  —  a  need  that  in  all  his  careless 
years  had  never  stung  before.  Pretty 
girls,  jolly  girls,  had  come  and  gone, 
laugh^  aod  danced  with  him,  and  been 
forgotten.  Now  this  pale  lass  had  grown 
to  stand  for  all  that  was  clear  womanly. 

"You  wish  it?"  he  repeated  huskily. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so.  It  would  come 
sometime,  and  one  day  is  much  like  an- 
other. Besides,  the  house  is  burned." 

"To-day  is  Friday.  She  can  stay  at  my 
house,  and  you  can  begin  the  wedding 
Monday,"  pronounced  Mrs.  Agalaskie. 
"You  can  get  married  at  the  squire's  of- 
fice on  Tuesday;  then  there  will  be  no 
waiting  for  the  priest  to  read  your  names 
in  church." 

"Howblack  your  face  is.  Red  Thatch," 
Veronika  commented.  "And  where  is 
there  left  to  wash  ?  We  have  soap  and  a 
tub,  but  no  house  nor  hot  water.  What 
will  you  do?" 

"I  'm  glad  it  burned,  —  yes,  if  I  had  to 
go  black  till  Sunday!"  cried  Zellak,  re- 
covering his  voice.  "I  waited  long  enough 
for  this  to  happen,  you  see." 

The  women  laughed.    "Folite,  your 


man  is,  Veronika,"  Mrs.  Agalaskie  af- 
firmed, turning  away. 

Foul  Zellak  passed  through  the  barri- 
cade and  seated  himself  upon  the  kitchen 
table,  close  to  the  girl,  half  facing  her. 
He  restrained  the  active  twin  in  the  crook 
of  his  elbow  while  he  talked. 

"Some  day,  with  luck,  I'll  give  you  a 
house  of  your  own,  girl." 

"That  will  be  years  away,  I  think, 
Veronika  said,  smiling,  lashes  bent  on 
her  pale  cheek. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Maybe.  But  I 
suppose  you  can  save  my  pay  better  than 
lean." 

"I  have  learned  the  American  mon^, 
of  course.  But  I  understand  no  Eng- 
lish." 

"Oh,  that  is  easy!  You  will  learn. 
Why,  if  I  talk  it  to  you  evenings,  —  or 
afternoons,  every  day,  when  I  come  from 
work—" 

His  voice  trembled  oddly,  and  he 
stopped. 

"I  am  very  stupid,  and  I  shall  often 
make  you  angry,"  continued  Veronika. 

"Not  angry;  not  angry.  There  are 
other  things  than  anger." 

The  girl's  wide  gaze  questioned  a  dim 
world,  a  world  of  black  and  gray,  dreary 
under  the  March  fog  to  its  far  horizons; 
a  world  untried,  mysterious.  She  shiv- 
ered a  little  in  the  raw  air.  Foul  Zellak 
saw  the  look;  aod  though  in  his  heart  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a  part  of  that  cold 
outer  desolation  upon  which  she  strained 
her  eyes  he  yearned  to  shelter  her  upon 
his  breast. 

"At  home,  —  in  the  old  country,  that 
is,  —  my  brother  Jonas  used  to  beat  his 
wife  with  a  stick  and  a  strap  from  the 
harness.  At  the  time  he  brought  her  to 
the  house  he  did  not;  but  it  began  later. 
When  he  was  taken  for  a  soldier  she 
cursed  him  as  he  went  out  of  the  house- 
door.  But  afterwards  he  came  back  from 
Pordarta  so  white  and  thin  and  eating 
nothing,  and  she  wept  bitterly,  and  Idssed 
him  many  times  those  days  before  he 
died.  I  saw  that  myself .  She  haled  him, 
but  at  the  end  the  hate  faded  away." 
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Pool  stared  at  the  groimd,  gripping  tlie 
taUe-«dge  hard  with  both  hands.  He 
Ungfaed  out  shortly. 

''Youll  not  hate  me." 

"Perhapsy  yes;  perhaps,  no.  How  can 
one  tell  ai>out  strangers  ?  " 

"I  will  not  beat  you  with—"  He 
dioked  upon  the  sacrilege. 

"I  hope  not,"  cried  Veronika,  flashing 
a  little  wicked  smile  over  his  downcast 
anoerity.  "How  I  shall  cry,  if  you 
begin!" 

'*For  one  thing,  I  will  not  drink  after 
the  day  of  my  own  wedding.  The  less 
beer  I  have  the  better  I  shall  know  how  to 
behave.  It's  a  good  time  to  stop,  also, 
because  after  years  one  gets  too  fond  of 
itto  leave  off." 

"But  a  man  has  to  do  eomdkmg  that  is 
wrong  and  wastes  his  money!"  the  girl 
protested.  "It  is  necessary.  Why,  they 
sD  do!  Else,  see,  they  would  be  like 
women! 

"Oh,  I  always  waste  enough,"  he  an- 
swered her.  "No  danger.  And  I  can  still 
smoke;  tobacco  is  left." 

"Right" 

"Veronika,"  he  broke  out,  bending 
towards  her,  speaking  low  and  veiy 
esnestly,  "you  do  not  hate  me?" 

"No.  Why  should  I  ?  You  are  good- 
natmred;  you  never  hurt  me.  When  I 
liad  supper  late,  you  laughed.  When  I 
bunied  your  shirt  with  the  iron  you 
laug^  again.  Oh,  no!" 

"You  like  me?  You  like  me  well?" 

"WI17,  yes.  You  are  kind  to  me;  you 
todc  me  to  balls  and  the  show  of  tener 
than  any  of  the  others.  And  anyway,  it 
seems  I  am  to  many  you.  Marta  Obe- 
loskie  arranged  it" 

"You  like  me  better  than  the  others, 
then?" 

"Maybe,  PouL" 

"Better  than  the  Russian?  Betterthan 
Vincas  Juozapaitis  too?" 

"Well,  no,"  admitted  Veronika.  The 
hidden  coquetry  of  her  nature  came  to  the 
surface,  as  sometimes  before  when  Poul 
had  pressed  her  hard.  "Just  as  those 
two,  —  I  like  you  just  about  as  well!" 


Zellak  swore  mightily.  "Ill  break 
their  backs!" 

"In  that  case,  maybe  there  would  be 
only  one  man  left  to  like.  Or,  if  it  hap- 
pened the  other  way  in  my  heart,  perhaps 
I  should  lie  under  their  coffins  and  go 
carrying  flowers  all  day  to  their  graves." 

"Anyhow,"  argued  the  man,  "you  will 
not  marry  them." 

"Matthias  and  Marta  say  I  had  better 
take  you." 

Poul  Zellak  looked  her  full  in  the  eyes. 
The  day  was  brighter  now,  and  unmis- 
takably his  lips  were  trembling. 

"Tuesday,"  he  told  her,  below  his 
breath.   "Tuesday." 

"Poul!"  cried  Mrs.  Agalaskie  shriUy 
from  the  group  of  matrons  just  outside. 
"Hi,  Poul!  You  wiU  have  to  go  to- 
morrow to  buy  the  wedding  dress.  You 
may  as  well  go  to  Cranston  and  get  the 
license  on  the  same  trip." 

' '  You  can  get  a  ready-made  dress  which 
will  do;  that  is  best,  for  there  is  no  time 
to  hire  a  dressmaker,"  a  second  neighbor 
advised. 

"They  will  change  the  dress  to  fit  the 
bride  as  if  it  was  made  for  her." 

"And  she  needs  the  veil,  and  shoes, 
and  nice  white  gloves!"  another  cried. 

"I  will  see  to  the  dinner,  Poul,  and  the 
beer,"  said  Mrs.  Agalaskie.  "You  can 
pay  me  out  of  the  money  that  comes  in  at 
the  wedding,  for  I  know  Veronika  has 
none." 

"A  wedding  dress,  a  silk  one,  and  two 
wrappers  to  work  in,  will  be  enough  for 
her,"  pronounced  Mrs.  Obeloskie,  elbow- 
ing herself  forward  to  a  position  of  au- 
thority. "You  listen  to  me!  I  know  what 
she  needs.  You  may  as  well  save  your 
money  for  furniture  and  children  and 
house-rent  and  useful  things.  If  a  squire 
marries  you,  you  do  not  really  need  a 
veil.  Still,  that  can  be  got  for  two  dollars, 
and  it  looks  sweeter." 

"It  looks  sweeter,"  Veronica  echoed. 
Her  love  of  soft  fabrics  and  gay  raiment 
was  inborn  and  passionate,  primitive  as 
her  charm  itself.  "Poul  Zellak,  how 
much  money  I  shall  cost  you!" 
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"Dear  Grod!"  cried  the  bridegroom, 
coming  out  of  a  horrified  daze  to  look 
from  face  to  face  in  the'  vain  hope  of 
sympathy.   "I  —  I  ?iave  no  money ! " 

"No  money?"  shrieked  the  mothers 
in  chorus. 

"None.  At  least—"  He  drew  out  a 
buckskin  purse,  poured  a  handful  of 
change  into  his  pahn,  and  counted  it  hur- 
riedly. "I  have  a  dollar  and  forty-one 
cents!"  he  announced  despairingly. 

"A  dollar  forty-one!"  cried  Mrs. 
Agalaskie. 

"To  get  married  on!"  Mrs.  Proutas 
groaned. 

"To  buy  his  girl  the  dresses  on!" 

"The  license  alone  is  fifty  cents,  and 
the  two  tickets  to  Cranston  and  back,  to 
go  and  get  it,  are  sixty  cents  more!  That 
leaves  nothing  at  all  to  pay  a  squire." 

"I  can  borrow  a  dollar  to  pay  the 
squire,"  spoke  Zellak.  He  knew  as  the 
words  left  his  tongue  how  hopeless  the 
case  was,  how  prejudiced  the  jury. 

"He*s  spent  all  his  pay  in  a  week!" 
one  woman  cried:  her  tone  was  an  in- 
dictment. 

"I — you  see, I  did  n't  expect  the  house 
to  bum  down,"  explained  the  culprit. 
"I -—I  didn't  know  — I  didn't  think 

—  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  I  spent  it  all,  — 
but  it  seems  to  be  gone.  I  did  n't  count. 

—  Only  I  was  n't  drunk;  I  know  that." 
"He  does  n't  know  where  he  spent  two 

weeks'  pay! "  repeated  a  voice  of  horror. 

Unexpectedly,  at  this  dreadful  mo- 
ment Veronika  came  to  the  rescue. 

"I  could,"  said  she,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "be  married  without  a  wedding 
dress,  I  suppose.  My  Sunday  clothes, 
Marta,  would  do.    //  they  had  to." 

Poul  in  the  fervor  of  a  generous  heart 
blessed  her  for  that  saying.  But  in  an 
instant  Mrs.  Obeloskie  had  turned  even 
this  IfinHnfjgg  to  his  further  imdoing. 

"If  they  had  to!  But  he  has  money. 
He  has  money  in  the  bank.  I  saw  his 
book." 

"Oh-h!"  said  the  bride. 

"I  have,"  ZeUak  told  her.  "Thirty 
dollars;  thirty  is  all." 


The  circle  seemed  to  his  desperate 
eyes  to  be  full  of  nodding  heads,  buzzing 
with  whispers.  —  "Two  weeks'  pay  — 
thirty  dollars  in  the  bank.  Enou^  to 
buy  one  dress,  though,  for  his  girl. 
Enough  to  buy  shoes  and  a  hat  —  Un- 
less he's  too  stingy  to  draw  it  out" 

"But  that  money  is  not  to  be  spent 
Not  to  be  touched! "  he  repeated  dog- 
gedly. "Not  a  cent  to  be  touched." 

"You  could  put  it  back,  Poul,  from  the 
wedding  money." 

"I  don't  know.  I  might  not,  and  I 
cannot  nm  a  risk  in  this  thing.  That 
was  for  a  ticket,  an  old-count^  ticket, 
and  I  have  been  saving  it  four  months. 
From  my  next  pay  I  will  take  eighteen 
dollars  more,  and  that  will  be  enough." 

"Four  months! "  said  one  matron. 

"What's  the  hurry,  after  so  long?" 
cried  Mrs.  Agalaskie. 

"Whom  is  it  for,  Poul  ?  "  Veronika's 
voice  demanded. 

"A  ticket  for  Ona,"  he  returned.  A 
great  longing  was  upon  him  to  make  her 
plead,  even  by  one  word,  and  so  to  give 
up  his  bank-book  and  his  pledge  to  her 
use,  staking  all  things  to  win  or  lose  in 
the  game  of  happiness.  Yet  even  as  the 
yearning  tortured  him,  he  knew  he  should 
not  yield. 

"And  who  is  Ona?    A  woman?" 

Veronika's  voice  was  silky,  but  she 
came  to  her  feet  before  his  eyes  trans- 
figured. Her  lower  lip  showed  her  little 
teeth;  her  left  hand  stroked  her  rig^t 
with  leopard  softness;  her  ^ance  burned. 

"My  sister.  My  little  sister.  She  has 
to  come  away  from  the  old  country;  she 
sent  me  word  she  was  unhappy  there. 
Almost  starving,  some  weeks.  There  is 
more  war  than  rye  now.  She  is  my  little 
sister.  Twenty  years  old  by  now,  and 
I've  not  seen  her  in  twelve  years." 

"Four  months,"  spoke  Veronika,  still 
with  that  gentleness.  "One  week,  two 
weeks,  is  no  great  time  to  wait,  after  four 
months.  And  you  know  I  too  have  no- 
where to  go." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "I  send  her 
the  ticket,"  he  repeated.   "She  is  only  a 
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child.  1  told  her  I  would  send  the  ticket." 

''Then/'  said  the  promised  bride,  "I 
will  not  be  married  with  jou  unless  you 
get  me  the  wedding  dress  and  the  veil. 
My  Sunday  clothes  will  no<  do,  Poul  Zel- 
lak!  You  have  money  enou^  to  afford 
one  of  us  or  the  other.  Now  choose." 

"I  must  send  the  ticket." 

"Iwillmany  the  Russian,  then!  He  is 
the  finer,  bigger  man,  anyway." 

**I  choose,?  said  Poul  Zellak,  slowly. 

His  head  dropped  upon  his  breast  He 
took  off  his  cap  to  brush  a  hand  across 
his  forehead;  it  was  full  day  by  now, 
and  mechanically  he  blew  out  his  lamp- 
flame. 

Then  without  speaking,  he  drew  from 
inside  his  shirt  a  bunch  of  keys,  went  for- 
ward to  where  his  trunk  stood  upon  the 
ground,  unlocked  and  opened  it  An 
armful  of  his  possessions  lay  upon  a  chair 
at  one  side;  he  shut  them  in;  then 
dosed  and  strapped  the  trunk. 

Pool  was  a  strong  man.  He  lifted  the 
awkward  burden,  set  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty over  his  shoulders  and  upon  his 
befdL  Then,  bending  under  the  load,  he 
tamed  out  of  the  drde  and  down  the 
street  Tlie  last  sounds  that  he  heard 
woe  the  sobs  of  the  Obeloskie  twins  and 
YenHuka's  mocking,  wicked  little  laugh. 

ZeDak  found  himself  another  boarding 
place  before  noon,  and  this  time  it  was  as 
near  as  possible  to  his  work.  A  widow,  a 
lithuanian  woman,  kept  the  house.  She 
was  bitterly  poor.  Two  boys,  lads  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  earned  for  her;  to 
Inj  food  for  them,  four  babies,  and  her- 
idf ,  she  took  three  boarders  in  her  five- 
room  dwelling.  It  was  a  comfortless 
{dace,  bai«  and  dirty.  Even  in  the  first 
bitterness  of  his  flight,  Poul  vowed  to 
himself  that  he  would  not  endure  his 
shed-bft  b^ond  the  week. 

Nevertheless,  upcm  the  evening  of  pay- 
day his  soft  heart  had  the  better  of  his 
judgment  He  came  from  the  mine  to 
find  wailing  and  confusion  in  the  house; 
the  baby,  poor  starveling,  had  died  of 
cnmp,  and  the  girl  next  older  had  sick- 
ened.   Mrs.  Lapaitis,  mad  with  grief. 


alone  and  penniless,  dared  not  call  a 
doctor  or  an  undertaker.  Poul,  with 
thirfy-a^ven  dollars  in  his  pocket,  could 
not  stand  aloof.  He  paid  his  bill  for  the 
week  and  a  month's  board  in  advance; 
then,  the  total  seeming  yet  pathetically 
small,  a  donation  of  three  dollars  toward 
the  funeral  expenses.  Afterwards  he  fled 
the  premises  for  the  day. 

On  Main  Street,  there  was  the  legless 
blind  man,  human  wreckage  of  a  blast 
gcme  wrong.  The  secretary  of  a  lithua- 
nian society  was  buttonholing  his  country- 
men for  contributions  to  a  patriotic  fund. 
A  foreman  from  Com  Hill  mine  was 
gathering  "a  bit  for  poor  Tom,  now, 
seeing  he'll  never  walk  a  step  again." 

Poul  denied  nobody,  and  quarters  and 
half-dollars  drained  steadily  away.  Then 
there  were  shoes  to  buy,  and  a  mine- 
drill.  Later  there  was  a  ooddng-main  in 
a  stable  yard:  whereat  the  wasteful  Zel- 
lak won  two  bets,  lost  ^ye^  and  bought  a 
cock  at  the  owner's  price  to  save  it  from 
being  entered  in  a  second  match  with  its 
breast  cut  open. 

This  diversion  being  pleasantly  ended, 
Poul  bandaged  the  rooster,  found  a 
home  for  his  new  dependent  in  a  friend's 
chicken-yard,  and  hurried  to  the  bank 
just  before  closing  hour.  He  was  able  to 
add  five  dollars  to  the  fund  for  Qna's 
ticket.  Forty  cents  remained,  his  pocket 
money  for  Uie  next  two  weeks. 

Early  spring  became  midsummer;  and 
still,  resolve  as  he  would,  the  history  of 
that  fivst  pay-day  duplicated  itself  again 
and  again.  Sometimes  it  was  clothing  to 
be  bought,  instead  of  the  Lapaitis  fungal. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  loan  to  one  in  need, 
or  a  police-court  fine  paid  for  a  man  who 
had  wife  and  children  and  must  keep  to 
his  job.  Then  for  a  month  the  mines 
worked  less  than  half  time.  The  fund  in 
the  savings  bank  never  grew  less,  but  it 
grew  very,  very  slowly  more.  Ona  had 
ceased  sending  those  letters  which  the 
Jew  marketman  wrote  for  her.  Poul 
meant  to  save  for  her,  of  course,  as  a 
dutiful  brother  should;  but  money  would 
slip  away  so  easily. 
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Veronika  he  had  not  seen  through  all 
this  time.  If  an  inward  heaviness  of 
heart  drove  him  to  reckless  pleasure- 
seeking  while  money  lasted,  at  least  he 
had  the  strength  of  mind  to  keep  away 
from  her.  He  knew  that  she  had  not 
married  Vincas  Juozapaitis;  and  the 
Russian  had  left  town.  But  with  which 
family  she  lived,  and  on  what  street,  he 
did  not  ask. 

That  summer  grew  into  August  before 
Zellak  had  the  forty-eight  dollars  neces- 
sary for  his  sister's  passage.  Then,  on 
the  eve  of  buying  the  money  order  and  so 
fulfilling  his  brotherly  duty,  the  unlucky 
youth  engaged  in  a  combat  and  landed 
himself  in  hospital.  The  details  of  this 
encounter  were,  in  fact,  highly  creditsr 
ble  both  to  his  heart  and  to  bis  reputsr 
tion  as  a  fighter;  but  its  result  was  incon- 
venient. Now,  with  forty-eight  dollars  at 
last  in  bank  and  forty  dollars  due  him 
from  his  latest  pay,  he  was  flat  upon  his 
back  on  a  cot.  Even  yet  the  ticket  was 
not  sent! 

Eppley  Hospital  was  overfull  because 
of  those  "mine-gas  cases"  which  so 
abound  during  the  fogs  of  March  and 
August  Burned  men  and  surgical  pa- 
tients filled  the  wards;  hearty  Poul 
Zellak  was  sewed,  bandaged,  and  made 
beautiful  with  sticking  plaster,  and  then 
encamped  in  an  east  corridor  out  of  the 
way.  Here  upon  the  first  visitors'  after- 
noon a  girl  found  him. 

She  was  a  slender  thing,  pale,  with 
ash-brown  hair;  she  wore  her  Simday 
best,  a  blue  lawn  dress  that  drooped  over 
her  shoulders  into  many  ruffles.  Her 
face  had  the  dutiful  look  of  a  child  who 
carries  out  some  one  else's  orders. 

"Youl"  cried  Poul.  "You!"  Hestam- 
mered  unaccountably,  then  ended  in  a 
lame  commonplace.  "It's  a  long  time." 

Veronika  did  not  answer.  She  dropped 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  low  cot.  Her 
eyes  held  with  an  anguished  fascination 
to  the  stained  bandages,  the  strips  of 
plaster  on  his  cheek.  The  instinct  of 
mother-wolf  and  mother-woman  woke  to 
do  battle  for  the  helpless. 


"Poul!  Your  poor  face!  Who  did  it  ?" 

"Oh,  nobody,"  returned  the  hero  with 
a  shaky  laugh.  With  his  one  good  hand 
he  laid  her  palms  against  his  cheek  and 
forehead,  feeling  their  trembling  in  deli- 
cious pain.  "I  ran  away  from  a  few 
Dagoes  and  fell  in  a  blackberry  patch." 

"I  know  better!"  spoke  Veronika 
tartly.  "I  was  sent  to  your  house  to 
bring  you  an  old-country  letter  that 
Marta  Obeloskie  had  been  keeping  for  a 
week.  I  saw  that  widow,  that  homely 
Lapaitis  thing,  and  she  told  me  all  about 
it  She  told  me  that  you  had  killed  three. 
—  Oh,  Poul,  do  you  suppose  there  will 
be  scars?    All  these  places?" 

"No  more  scars  tlum  dead  men.  Not 
a  scar." 

The  fact  fell  upon  Veronika's  impulse 
as  a  rebuff.  "Oh!  I  am  glad  they  do  not 
hurt  you,  of  course."  She  drew  away  one 
hand  and  leaned  well  back  upon  hier 
heeb. 

"They  hurt  a  good  deal,  now  I  think 
of  it,"  sighed  Poul. 

It  was  an  inspiration.  Veronika's  look 
melted  with  a  thousand  little  curves  and 
coquetries. 

"Your  head  aches,  my  poor  quaird- 
er  ?  "  she  asked.  She  lifted  the  affected 
member  upon  her  arm  and  drew  over  till 
his  forehead  lay  upon  her  breast;  the 
blue  ruffles  brushed  his  eyelids  at  evay 
heartbeat 

With  the  appeal  of  a  child,  big  Poul 
threw  his  unwounded  arm  up  and  about 
her  neck,  so  clinging. 

"Yes.  But  forget  I  said  it,  Veronika. 
A  man  is  supposed  to  be  strong  and  not 
to  mind  getting  hurt  And  I  do  so  love  to 
fight,  I  never  think  how  it  will  feel,  till 
afterwards! " 

Together  they  opened  the  foreign 
letter,  after  a  time.  It  was  in  a  strange 
handwriting,  but  in  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. It  read  brief  and  to  the  point  as 
Zellak  rendered  its  phrases  for  the  girl's 
benefit. 

"  Since  writing'to  you  before,  brother, 
I  have  gone  to  live  in  Germany.    I  am 
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mairied  with  a  Gennan  Pole,  Jonas 
Sarlits.  But  he  can  talk  our  language  like 
our  own  people.  He  used  to  come  smug- 
giing  from  Germany  and  so  I  knew  him 
first  He  has  a  nice  houfle  and  some  land. 
He  has  only  his  mother  living  with  him 
so  he  is  veiy  well-to-do.  He  is  writing 
this  letter  so  I  will  not  talk  about  htm 
more  than  I  have  said  already.  My 
health  is  good;  I  hope  yours  also. 

Ona. 
''Address  to  Jan  Sarlitz,  Grafschnee 
by  Inklen,  East  Prussia." 

And  the  date  upon  the  letter  was  the 
fiist  of  June! 

"So  she's  not  coming  to  America," 
Veronika  summed  up.  "Poul,  you  sent 
that  tidcet  too  slowly." 

"Married  to  a  stranger!  "  groaned  the 
prostrate  hero. 

"God,  but  a  woman  has  to  do  some- 
tiling! "  Veronika  urged.  "If  the  village 
was  all  bad,  and  she  did  not  like  Rus- 
sia, and  she  could  not  get  to  America  in 
weeks  and  weeks,  why  —  What  would 
you  eipect,  eh  ?  " 

"Perhaps  so,"  Poul  admitted.  "Still, 
not  all  women  marry.  You,  now,  —  you 
waited,  did  n't  you,  Veronika  ?  You  did 
VOL,  101  "NO.! 


not  marry  the  Russian?  The  fine  big 
man  of  a  Russian." 

Veronika  blushed, 

*'That  is  different.  You  see,  I  was  not 
anxious  —  about  seeing  America  —  " 

"Always  a  nice  child,  she  was;  I  wish 
she  had  got  here.  Still,  in  a  way,  it  is 
lucky  after  all.  We  have  that  money  for 
the  dresses.  You  shall  have  a  proper 
wedding  this  time,  my  flower." 

"You  can  get  the  money  back  from 
the  ticket  company  ?  Refunded  ?  Is  it 
that  kind  of  a  ticket?" 

"Not  refunded,"  Poul  mumbled.  "I 
never  sent  it,  yet  There  is  enough  money 
at  last;  I  was  just  intending  to  —  I  would 
buy  it  yesterday  —  " 

"Yesterday!  Ah,  you  are  red  in  the 
face,  Poul,  and  no  wonder!  For  shame! 
Yesterday!  She  is  three  months  married 
now." 

"Well,  I  tried,"  urged  the  spendthrift 
"I  really  tried.  But  something  would 
always  happen  to  my  dollars.  However, 
it  is  all  for  the  best  And  I  can  save  much 
better  when  I  am  married." 

"Oh,  Poul,  Poul,  Poul!"  sighed 
Veronika  blissfully.  "How  you  do  need 
to  have  somebody  to  look  after  your 
ways! " 
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THE  PEACE-TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 


BY   J.   N.   LARNED 


The  staple  of  Histoiy  has  always  been 
War.  Exhibiting  the  most  forceful  as 
well  as  the  most  brutal  activify  of  men,  it 
has  shaped  most  of  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  life  for  all  communities  of  the 
human  race.  In  some  way  it  has  deter- 
mined the  career  of  most  nations,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Personally,  in  all  ages,  men  have  given 
themselves  sacrifidally  to  war  more  de- 
votedly than  to  anything  else.  Collect- 
ively, in  their  tribes  and  in  their  corporate 
states,  nations,  and  empires,  they  have 
given  to  nothing  else  such  assiduous 
thought  and  care.  For  nothing  else  have 
they  striven  so  untiringly  to  perfect  them- 
selves. To  no  other  art  have  they  ever 
applied  so  much  of  their  minds  and  their 
means.  To  no  other  purpose  have  the 
resources  of  their  knowledge  been  so 
strained,  from  the  first  rudiments  of 
primitive  invention  down  to  the  latest 
attainments  of  the  science  of  the  present 
hour.  Their  armies,  their  fleets,  their 
weapons,  their  military  systems,  whether 
barbaric  or  feudal  or  modem,  have  al- 
ways exemplified  the  highest  construct- 
ive and  organizing  attainments  of  the 
latest  day. 

War,  then,  represents  the  most  con- 
tinuous, the  most  universal,  the  most 
impassioned  and  energetic  of  the  collect- 
ive undertakings  and  activities  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  long  past  It  has 
exercised  them  in  intellect  and  feeling, 
trained  the  natural  forces  in  themi, 
worked  upon  their  ambitions,  moulded 
national  character  among  them,  far  more 
than  any  other.  Of  all  subjects  in  his- 
toiy, therefore,  it  calls  for  the  gravest 
treatment,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  so 
treated.  It  supplies  to  history,  as  a  mere 
tale  of  the  adventiues  of  man  in  the 
world,  the  more  enlivening  elements  of 
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the  story,  the  more  dramatic  situations, 
the  more  fascinating  actors;  but,  as  hav- 
ing a  distinct  and  immense  importance 
in  itself,  apart  from  its  incidents  and 
apart  from  the  personalities  concerned 
in  it,  —  as  being  a  tremendously  domi- 
nating influence  in  history,  to  be  investi- 
gated and  profoundly  considered  as  such, 
—  how  often  is  it  brought  to  our  con- 
sciousness by  an3rthing  we  find  in  a  his- 
torical work? 

The  writers  and  teachers  of  history 
lead  us  into  every  other  special  field  of 
human  action  and  make  us  attentive  to 
the  particularities  of  its  importance;  to 
the  influences  that  have  worked  in  it,  for 
and  against  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment (^mankind;  to  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences that  are  traceable  into  and 
from  it  through  wide  surroundings  of  so- 
cial condition  and  event  We  are  stopped 
thus  everywhere  in  the  presentations  of 
history,  to  contemplate  governments,  re- 
ligions, movements  of  trade,  industry, 
invention,  growths  of  literature  and  art 
But  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  brought 
to  the  same  consideration  of  what,  in 
their  nature  and  their  importance,  the 
influences  and  the  consequences  of  war 
have  been. 

Yet  all  other  influences  and  conse- 
quences have  been  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  war.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  constitutions  and  institutions 
of  national  government,  we  find  more  of 
their  provisions  and  adjustments  directed 
to  anticipated  contingencies  of  war  than 
to  any  oth^  object  for  which  nations  or- 
ganize their  rule.  Four  of  the  seven 
articles  of  our  Federal  Constitution  as  it 
was  framed  originally,  and  eight  of  the 
twenty-three  sections  into  which  they  are 
divided,  contain  something  of  reference  to 
that  contingency.     Eleven  of  the  thirty- 
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two  daiues  which  define  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
eniment  and  those  withheld  from  the 
gtates  are  concerned  with  the  same.  Else- 
where in  the  world*  the  organiasation  and 
|»eparation  of  nations  for  conflict  with 
one  another  enter  into  the  construction 
of  their  governments  in  a  measure  far 
greater  than  this. 

When  we  look  at  religions  in  their 
historical  exhibition,  we  find  them  mov- 
ing the  greatest  masses  of  men  to  the 
greatest  animation  when  their  differences 
have  furnished  pretexts  for  war;  and  we 
might  he  taught  that  very  much  of  what 
goes  into  history  under  the  name  and 
show  of  religion  is  only  the  war-passion 
disguised.  But  how  often  are  we  led  to 
see  it  so? 

When  we  turn  to  the  scrutiny  of  com- 
ment as  an  active  agent  in  the  making  of 
histoiy  we  see  a  different  but  even  larger 
intermixture  of  its  incentives  and  work- 
ings with  those  of  war.    The  two  coarse 

I  passions,  the  combative  and  the  acquisi- 
tive, which  can  be  the  most  powerhil  in 

I  human  nature  if  not  mastered  by  moral 
and  intellectual  strains,  have  been  in 
alliance  from  the  beginning  of  the  social 
state,  each  using  the  other  for  the  satis- 
factions it  has  craved.  The  warriors  have 
always  been  eager  and  busy  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  traders,  to  break  openings  for 
their  rea|Hng  in  wider  fields,  and  the 

I       tiaden  have  always  been  ready  to  give 
them  that  employ. 
When  we  study  the  sciences  and  the 

I  industrial  arts  in  their  reUtion  to  the  his- 
torical activities  of  mankind,  they  amaze 
08  and  grieve  us  by  the  alacrity  of  their 
devoticMi  to  the  purposes  of  battle.  It 
may  be  that  as  much  knowledge  and 
invention  has  gone,  first  and  last,  to  the 
easing  and  bettering  of  the  conditions  of 
Hf e  in  the  worid  as  has  gone  to  the  pro- 
duction of  guns,  projectiles,  explosives, 
mines,  torpedoes,  fortifications,  battle- 

I       ^ps,  armies;  but  that  is  far  from  sure. 
As  for  literature,  if  we  should  sepa- 
rate all  that  it  has  drawn  from  war  of 
incident,  inspiration,  motive,  color,  ex- 


cited imagination  and  emotion,  would 
there  be  a  remaining  half  of  equal  spirit 
and  power  ?   I  fear  not. 

It  is,  then,  the  hideous  fact  of  the  re- 
corded past  of  mankind,  that  its  exhibit 
of  men  in  battle,  or  planning  and  pre- 
paring themselves  for  battle,  or  glorying 
in  memories  of  battle,  is  the  most  persist- 
ent and  conspicuous  exhibition  that  it 
has  to  make.  It  is  the  most  hideous  of 
historical  facts,  but  its  hideousness  is  not 
made  impressive  to  us  in  history,  as  his- 
tory is  too  commonly  written  and  taught. 
It  ought  to  fill  us  so  with  horror  and  pain 
that  the  shows  and  trumpetings,  the 
heroic  and  tragic  romance,  which  gar- 
nish it  and  disguise  the  underlying  sav- 
agery of  it,  could  never  divert  our  thought 
from  its  meaning  of  shame  to  the  human 
race;  but  it  does  not. 

I  think  the  main  cause  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Each  generation  of  the  past, 
in  leaving  its  records  to  posterity,  has 
left  them  permeated  with  its  own  feelings 
and  judgments  —  its  own  estimates  and 
valuings  of  men  and  things  —  its  own 
admirations  —  its  own  ideals.  These 
carry  an  influence  which  has  stayed  more 
or  less  through  all  the  centuries,  in  the 
impression  which  historical  reading  and 
study  have  made  on  successive  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  To  this  day  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  think  of  what  was  done  in  an- 
cient Judea  or  Greece  or  Rome  with  feel- 
ings that  are  really  fit  and  natural  to  the 
moral  and  rational  state  of  the  modem 
mind.  Our  ethical  and  logical  standards, 
considered  abstractly,  at  least,  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  pre-Christian 
ages;  but  how  easily  we  can  read  the 
Hebrew  chronicles  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories,  with  no  more  than  half- 
consciousness  of  the  difference,  and  with 
less  than  half-consciousness  of  the  moral 
infidelity,  which  this  involves! 

It  is  only  by  a  determined  effort  that  we 
can  realize  how  much  of  a  coloring  from 
primitive  ideals  of  excellence  and  primi- 
tive conceptions  of  right  has  been  carried 
down  the  current  of  written  history,  and 
how  much  of  modem  feeling  takes  ^  tone 
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from  it  that  Is  untrue  to  modem  know- 
ledge and  belief.  Its  most  mischieyoufl 
perversion  is  in  the  admirations  it  keeps 
alive,  for  actors  in  history  who  were  natu- 
rally admirable  to  their  own  times,  but 
who  cannot  with  reason  be  admirable  to 
us.  The  heroes  of  an  age  and  a  people 
who  imagined  for  divinity  itself  nothing 
loftier  than  the  attributes  of  the  gods  of 
Olympus  ought  not  to  be  the  heroes  of  a 
generation  which  looks  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth as  the  perfected  man;  but  what 
homage  we  pay  even  yet  to  the  memory 
of  men  in  Gredc  and  Roman  history  who 
looked  heroic  to  their  contemporaries  be- 
cause they  fought  with  surpassing  valor 
and  strength,  whatever  the  object,  what- 
ever the  motive,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences of  their  fighting  might  be! 

In  the  early  stages  of  dviliasation,  when 
social  order  is  but  beginning  to  take 
form,  strife  is  a  normal  exercise  of  body, 
will,  intellect,  and  energy  in  men;  and  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  look  to  it  for 
the  high  tests  of  human  superiority.  To 
society  in  that  state  war  could  not  look 
otherwise  than  glorious,  because  it  af- 
forded those  glorifying  tests;  and  Poetry 
was  bom  then,  in  passionate  song-bursts 
of  admiration  for  the  invincible  warriors 
of  the  tribe.  Those  birth-songs  of  poetry, 
which  glorified  war  and  the  heroes  of 
war,  in  Homeric  Greece,  in  the  Rome  of 
the  kings  and  the  early  republic,  in  the 
younger  ages  of  all  peoples  who  have 
sung  any  songs  of  praise,  seem  to  have 
been  powerfully  the  carriers  of  that  glori- 
fication, out  of  times  and  conditions  in 
which  they  expressed  a  natural  feeling 
into  conditions  and  times  in  which  the 
feeling  was  wholly  natural  no  longer. 
From  generation  to  generation  poetry 
has  inspired  poetry,  arousing  the  emo- 
tion that  demands  it  for  utterance,  and 
each  has  sent  forward  its  motives  and  its 
themes.  In  that  way  the  primitive  hero- 
motive  of  the  poets  went  into  history  and 
has  been  projected  through  it,  from  first 
to  last,  with  an  influence  much  greater 
than  we  comprehend. 

Of  course  that  influence  has  always 


found  lingering  bari>arisms  of  temper  in 
large  parts  of  all  society  to  nourish  it 
well;  but  U  has  nourished  them  even 
more,  and  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
kept  the  mischievous  vitality  they  have 
tp  this  day. 

On  the  rational  side  of  their  nature 
men  have  always,  in  the  process  of  civ- 
ilization, been  taking  slowly  into  their 
understanding  and  belief  a  code  of  mo- 
rality that  would  question  every  war, 
to  find  whether  or  no  it  could  show  on 
either  side  a  necessity  of  defense  that 
gave  righteousness  to  tiiat  side;  and  that 
would  put  eveiy  hero  of  battle  on  trial,  to 
learn  what  it  was  that  he  fought  for  and 
with  what  warrant  he  slew  his  fellow 
men.  Civilization  could  not  be  a  process 
of  rational  evolution  if  it  did  not  work 
toward  moral  enlightenments  like  that. 
And  it  has.  But  feeling  is  stronger  than 
reason  in  the  majority  of  mankind,  and 
antiquity,  even  primitive  antiquity,  has 
been  able  to  transmit  to  us  a  thousand 
times  more  of  its  feelings  than  of  its 
beliefs. 

If  history,  in  its  large  sense,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  literature  of  the  past, 
serves  as  the  vehicle  of  that  transmission, 
the  fault  is  our  own;  for  it  does  not  prof- 
fer to  us  from  its  cargoes  what  we  are 
choosing  to  take.  In  all  its  showing  of  the 
conflicts  of  nations,  races,  parties,  re- 
ligions, its  appeal  to  us  intellectually  is 
for  abhorrence  of  one  side  or  both  sides 
of  every  war  that  ever  was  fought  It 
never  justifies  forgetfulness  of  the  awful 
crime  that  is  somewhere  in  every  war,  or 
indifference  to  the  placing  of  the  crime, 
or  admiration  for  any  performance  of 
ability  or  bravery  in  the  committing  of 
the  crime.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  feel 
that  indifference  of  admiration  for  deeds 
which  morally  indifferent  generations  in 
the  past  have  called  heroic,  we  are  simply 
servile  to  traditional  habits  of  feeling, 
and  do  a  wicked  violence  to  our  own 
better  knowledge  of  right. 

And  this  tends  to  deprave  the  moral 
judgment  we  exercise  on  kindred  deeds 
of  our  own  time.   If  the  blood-drenched 
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^gure  of  Napoleon  shines  heroical  and 
giorious  in  the  eyes  of  moire  than  half  of 
the  people  of  the  Christian  world  to-day, 
it  is  mainly  because  they  see  only  his 
likeness  in  kind  to  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  to  Julius  Csesar,  to  Charlemagne, 
and  feel  impelled  by  what  we  may  call 
the  habit  of  the  ages  to  make  their  esti- 
mate of  him  correspond  with  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  mediasval  estimate 
of  them.  Let  us  not  blame  history  for 
htiDging  thus  the  barbaric  standards  of 
twenty  centuries  ago  to  the  weighing  and 
measuring  of  this  modem  prodigy  of 
ataric  barbarism.  As  much  as  we  al- 
bw  it  to  do  so,  history  will  keep  to  each 
age  itB  own  gauges  of  human  quality,  its 
own  rules  of  conduct,  its  own  heroes. 
When  they  are  shifted  out  of  place  and 
bring  confusions,  perversions,  distortions 
of  moral  sense  into  our  view  of  events 
and  of  men  in  our  own  day,  we  do  it  our- 
selves; and  in  doing  it  we  are  false  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  historical  truth. 

Not  many  of  us  go  far  enough  in  the 
following  of  Christ  to  feel  that  no  wrong 
and  no  blow  should  be  resisted,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  righteousness  in  war. 
But  we  cannot  read  history  with  just  at- 
tention to  motives  in  it  and  be  doubtful 
of  the  wicked  criminality  of  all  wars  on 
one  or  the  other  side,  and  of  most  wars 
on  both  sides.  In  many  conflicts  each 
parfyhas  persuaded  itself  that  a  righteous 
neoessi^  compelled  it  to  take  arms;  but 
the  righteous  necessity  was  never  im- 
perative to  both;  and  the  strict  showing 
of  history  will  concede  it  very  seldom  to 
either.  AJmost  always,  on  the  defensive 
as  well  as  on  the  aggressive  side  of  a  war, 
there  has  been  enough  of  wrongful  tem- 
per, of  needless  provocation,  of  inward 
willingness  for  the  sword,  to  burden  it 
with  a  serious  share  of  guilt. 

We  tried  long  to  hold  the  fathers  of 
this  republic  wholly  blameless  for  the 
war  in  which  th^  won  its  independence; 
but  the  farther  we  have  been  moved  out 
of  the  atmosphere  of  their  time  the  more 
impossible  it  has  become  for  us  not  to 
•ee  that  some  oonnderable  excuses,  at 


least,  were  given  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  the  angry  unwisdom  of  its  meas- 
ures, and  that  all  the  belligerent  temper 
which  exploded  in  a  revolutionary  war 
was  not  engendered  in  the  cabinet  and 
court  of  King  George. 

In  like  manner,  the  darifying,  cooling 
influence  of  time  is  working  among  us, 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  views  of  the  sectional  tem- 
per that  was  heated  on  each  side  to  its 
conflagration  in  the  terrible  Civil  War. 
Reason  and  just  feeling  compel  us,  in 
both  sections,  to  see  a  large  action  of 
motives  and  excitements  and  instigations 
on  both  sides  of  the  whole  issue  concern- 
ing slavery  that  were  not  purely  patriotic, 
nor  purely  moral,  nor  purely  from  any 
unselfish  conviction  of  right  I  think 
there  was  never  more  of  sincerity  and 
pure  motive  in  any  war  than  in  that;  but 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  even  that  was  an 
unnecessary  war;  because  the  best  mind 
and  the  best  feeling  of  the  people  never 
had  control,  on  either  side,  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  that  led  them  into  it. 
Influences  more  partisan  than  patriotic, 
and  more  of  passion  than  of  principle, 
were  working  for  years  to  push  the  sec- 
tions into  conflict,  and  they  did  not  work 
on  one  side  alone. 

We  often  say  of  the  Civil  War  that  it 
was  inevitable;  and  that  is  true  if  we 
mean  what  Christ  meant  when  He  said, 
''It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come." 
In  his  thought  He  reckoned  the  inevit- 
ableness  of  wrong-doing  among  men, 
and  was  pointing  to  no  necessity  which 
they  do  not  themselves  create;  for  He 
added,  "But  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh."  Of  all  offences  to 
Grod  and  man,  that  of  war  is  assuredly 
the  blackest  we  know  or  can  conceive; 
and  if  ever  we  find  reason  to  say  of  any 
war  that  "it  must  needs  be,"  let  us  take 
care  to  remember  that  men  have  made 
the  need;  that  the  woe  and  the  crime  of 
it  are  on  their  heads;  and  that  we  must 
not  look  for  the  whole  guilt  on  one  side. 

History,  written  with  truth  and  read 
with  candor,  carries  this  t^iiching  always; 
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and  mj  plea  is  for  graver  attention  to  it 
than  our  tradition-colored  habits  of  mind 
incline  us  to  give.  Especially  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  young  to  historical 
reading,  it  seems  to  me  of  great  import- 
ance that  we  train  them  to  a  justly  ab- 
horrent attitude  of  mind  toward  war;  to 
such  an  attitude  of  thought  and  feeling 
as  will  check  the  easy  excitement  of  in- 
terest in  armies  and  commanders  and 
incidents  of  battle,  awakening  a  moral 
and  rational  interest  instead.  If  they 
read  a  story  of  war  with  the  feeling  that 
it  is  the  story  of  somebody's  or  some  na- 
tion's crime,  they  are  sure  to  be  moved  to 
a  judicial  action  of  mind,  and  find  their 
liveliest  interest  in  searching  out  and 
apportioning  the  guilt.  By  this  leading 
they  can  be  carried  into  more  or  less  crit- 
ical studies  of  the  moral,  the  political, 
and  the  economic  antecedents  of  a  war, 
scrutinizing  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the 
practical  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom,  the 
true  or  the  false  reasoning,  in  public 
policy,  in  popular  feeling,  in  the  aims  and 
measures  of  statesmen,  that  are  discov- 
erable to  them  in  the  doings  and  dis- 
putes that  brought  it  about. 

For  example,  in  our  own  history,  if 
young  students  of  it,  when  they  approach 
the  occurrence  of  the  War  with  Mexico, 
in  1846H17,  are  led  to  a  serious  examin- 
ation of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded it,  not  casually,  as  if  they  were  only 
pursuing  a  common  routine  in  the  learn- 
ing of  facts,  but  with  the  especial  atten- 
tiveness  of  a  feeling  that  the  conduct  of 
their  country  is  to  be  judged,  as  to  »ts 
consistency  with  principles  of  right  and 
plain  rules  of  honor,  the  investigation 
cannot  fail  to  interest  them,  generally, 
more  than  the  mere  story  of  the  battles 
of  the  war.  And  it  will  give  them  new 
moral  convictions,  and  a  new  conception 
of  patriotism;  for  they  will  begin  to  see 
that  a  true  lover  of  his  country  must  care 
more  for  keeping  uprightness  and  honor 
in  the  conduct  of  its  government  than 
for  having  victories  in  battle  with  other 
peoples  to  boast  of,  or  for  having  con- 
quered populations  to  rule,  and  con- 


quered lands  to  cultivate,  and  conquered 
ports  for  extended  conmierce,  and  aug- 
mented wealth  in  conquered  mines. 

And  when  such  young  students  dis- 
cover, as  they  will,  that  the  taint  of  dis- 
honor, of  fsJse  pretense,  of  iniquitous 
motive,  is  in  all  the  procedure  by  which 
our  government  forced  Mexico  to  en- 
gage in  war  with  us;  when  th^  read 
the  words  of  Benton,  and  of  other  honor- 
able leaders  of  the  party  in  power,  who 
proclaimed  and  denounced  Uie  flagrant 
wickedness  of  its  course,  and  when  they 
note  the  emphasis  of  the  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions by  which  a  majority  of  the  people 
condemned  it,  —  then,  if  they  are  re- 
minded of  the  value  to  us  of  California, 
New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  large 
parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Arizo- 
na, with  Texas  stretched  to  the  Bio 
Grande,  which  were  our  conquests  in  the 
war,  and  are  asked,  "How  could  we  af- 
ford to  do  without  them  to-day  ?  " — then, 
I  say,  they  will  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  question  as  will  probe  thdr 
moral  sense  to  its  depths,  and  have,  on 
the  moral  side  of  their  education,  a  tre- 
mendous e£Pect. 

Can  anything  that  a  nation  gains  by 
a  wantonly  wicked,  aggressive  war  be 
thought  of  by  honest  citizens  as  the  jus- 
tification of  its  war  ?  Can  a  nation  win 
covetable  territory  by  means  that  would 
be  criminal  and  shameful  to  an  individ- 
ual if  he  used  them  for  winning  his  neigh- 
bor's lands,  and  yet  not  be  criminal,  or 
disgraced,  or  merit  less  from  its  citizens 
of  their  fealty  and  love?  Can  a  man 
uphold  his  country  in  an  aggressive  war 
with  less  wrong-doing  than  if  the  ag- 
gression were  his  own?  If  such  ques- 
tions could  be  threshed  out  with  earnest 
thoroughness,  again  and  again,  as  they 
arise  naturally  in  historical  study,  and  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  facts  of  particular 
wars,  I  am  sure  that  a  new  aspect  would 
be  given  in  another  generation  to  the 
whole  subject  of  war. 

Now  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
instituting  a  great,  august  tribunal  for 
hearing  and  adjudicating  disputes  aTngng 
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tfaem  that  threaten  war,  we  may  hope 
that  it  will  become  a  prevailing  natund 
hahit,  in  the  reading  and  study  of  his- 
toiy,  to  imagine  a  summoning  of  the 
authors  of  past  wars  to  submit  the 
grounds  of  their  contentions  to  such  a 
court  Apply  that  imagination,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  abominable  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  half  the 
world  was  desolated  and  tormented  by 
thieyes'  quarrels  among  the  monarchs 
and  ministera  of  Europe,  in  the  evil  time 
of  their  unrestrained  power!  Apply  it  to 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  or  to 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  or  to 
the  Seven  Years' War!  Imagine  a  bench 
of  disinterested  and  honorable  jurists 
attempting  to  give  serious  hearings  and 
deci8i<His  as  to  whether  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth may  repudiate  the  solemn  en- 
gagements that  he  entered  into  when  he 
married  the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  joined 
her  in  renouncing  all  contingent  claims 
to  the  Spanish  crown;  or  whether  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  his  confederates 
may  attack  and  despoil  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  inheritance  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions of  her  father  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  uphold;  or  whether  Maria 
Theresa  and  Catherine  of  Russia  may 
revenge  themselves  on  Frederick  by  or- 
ganising a  powerful  combination  to  carve 
and  partition  his  kingdom! 

There  is  no  slightest  open  question  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  to  be  found  in  the 
origin  of  one  of  those  wars.  There  is  no- 
thing to  argue  about  in  the  grounds  on 
which  they  were  fought.  They  offered, 
therefore,  no  case  that  could  come  before 
a  tribunal  Hke  that  of  The  EUigue.  And, 
what  is  more  to  be  considered,  no  tri- 
bunal of  that  character  could  exist  under 
the  conditions  which  }»oduced  such  wars. 
RtHn  which  it  follows,  that  the  condi- 
tions producing  a  Hague  tribunal  are 
oonditions  that  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  extinguish  the  possibility  of  wars  as 
openly  wicked  as  those  into  which  Eu- 
rope and  colonial  America  were  dragged 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the 
fifteenth  <^  Friinoe  and  Frederick  of 


Prussia  called  the  Great.  A  generation 
that  is  able  to  contemplate  the  submis- 
sion of  itB  national  disputes  to  a  rational 
adjudication  cannot  easily  be  tolerant  of 
a  war  that  has  no  rationally  debatable 
cause.  We  have  gone  far  in  the  way  of 
civilization  within  the  past  century  and  a 
half  if  we  have  come  to  this;  and,  real- 
izing the  advance,  we  realize  how  much 
oi  the  actuality  of  civilization  lies  in  the 
movement  toward  suppression  of  war. 

Yet  war  has  not  only  its  tolerant  apo- 
logists, who  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  its  admiring  upholders,  who 
commend  it  as  an  exercise  of  energies 
and  virtues  in  man  which  his  best  devel- 
opment requires.  In  their  view  he  could 
not  be  muily  if  he  did  not  sometimes 
fight  like  a  wild  beast.  Courage,  resolu- 
tion, independence,  love  of  liberty,  would 
suffer  decay.  Rights  no  longer  to  be 
contended  for  and  defended  would  be 
valued  no  more.  Peace,  in  a  word,  would 
emasculate  the  race.  Does  history  sus- 
tain such  a  view  ?  Not  at  all.  The  peoples 
which  have  exercised  their  self-asserting 
energies  most  in  war  are  the  peoples  in 
whom  those  energies  went  soonest  and 
most  surely  to  decay. 

Among  the  strong  nations  of  the  an- 
cient East,  the  Assyrian  pursued  the 
busiest,  most  constant  career  of  war; 
and  its  end  was  the  most  absolute  ex- 
tinction, leaving  the  least  mark  of  itself 
behind.  What  has  value  in  the  ruins  of 
its  buried  cities  is  what  it  took  from  the 
more  ancient  Babylonia.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  the  Spartans  who  illus- 
trated the  fruits  of  the  culture  of  war; 
and  how  much  of  Greek  influence  in 
history  came  from  them  ?  The  Romans 
were  a  great  people,  doing  a  great  work 
in  the  world,  —  for  how  long  ?  Till  they 
had  exhausted  the  forces  of  genius  and 
character  that  were  native  in  them  by 
persisting  in  war;  and  the  exhaustion 
had  begun  before  the  Republic  went 
down  aftd  the  Empire  took  its  place.  The 
Romans  had  then  organized  and  given 
their  name  to  a  great  incorporation  of  the 
energies  of  many  other  peoples,  —  Latin, 
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Greek,  Gallic,  Germanic;  but  the  fresh- 
ening absorption  only  retarded  and  did 
not  arrest  the  decay.  If  war  could  ever 
invigorate  and  better  a  people  we  should 
surely  have  seen  the  effect  in  the  history 
of  Rome,  and,  surely,  we  do  not. 

Among  modem  peoples  the  French 
have  had  the  most  of  whatever  culture 
war  can  give;  and  the  French  have  a 
less  hopeful  future  than  any  other  im- 
portant people  in  Europe  to-day.  On  the 
other  hand  the  English  have  been  and 
are,  unquestionably,  the  people  of  high- 
est achievement  in  the  modem  world; 
the  people  who  have  done  most  for  the 
liberation  and  general  uplift  of  man- 
kind; and,  of  all  who  inhabit  Europe, 
the  English  have  had  the  least  of  what- 
ever culture  war  and  battle  can  give.  If 
this  seems  to  be  a  misstatement,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  many  wars  of  England 
have  been  naval  more  than  military, 
involving  relatively  few  men  in  actual 
fight;  that  she  has  used  soldiers  who 
were  not  of  EngUsh  blood,  from  subject 
races  or  subsidized  allies,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  her  wars;  that  a  large  British 
army,  on  the  scale  of  the  armies  of  Grer- 
many  and  France,  has  rarely  been  seen 
on  any  battlefield;  that  Englishmen  had 
never  had,  since  Cromwell's  day,  at 
least,  so  extensive  and  so  serious  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  war  as  that  which 
they  went  through  in  their  late  conflict 
with  the  Boers.  It  is  no  exaggeration, 
then,  to  say  that  the  qualities  exhibited 
by  the  people  of  English  blood  have  been 
developed  less  by  the  culture  of  battle 
than  those  of  any  other  living  race,  and 
that  the  barbaric  doctrine  which  com- 
mends war  as  an  exercise  necessary  to 
the  moral  training  of  mankind,  is  re- 
futed sufficiently  by  that  single  fact 

It  is  far  from  my  thought  to  question 
the  moral  nobility  of  the  spirit  which 
accepts  battle  as  a  stem,  imperious, 
terrible  duty  of  defense,  when  home  and 
country,  or  sacred  rights  and  institutions, 
are  wickedly  assailed.  Then  it  is  self- 
sacrifice,  the  very  sublimation  of  the 
human  soul.  Then  it  is  purely  and  truly 


heroic  and  uplifts  humanity  by  inspiring 
example.  But  courage  and  fierce  energy 
of  the  kind  to  which  battle  is  attractive, 
—  what  good  to  the  world  can  come 
from  the  cultivation  of  them  ?  Th^  are 
forces,  to  be  sure,  that  have  usefulness  in 
other  exercises  than  that  of  war.  They 
are  part  of  the  power  which  drives  men 
in  that  conquest  of  Nature  which  we  call 
the  material  progress  of  the  world;  but 
are  they  not  the  part  of  that  power  whidi 
is  ruthless,  oppressive,  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety, by  the  hard  aggressive  selfishness 
with  which  it  works  against  the  conunon 
good? 

But,  leaving  that  question  aside,  and 
assuming  that  the  coarsely  militant  cour- 
age and  militant  energy,  as  well  as  the 
courage  and  the  energy  that  are  militant 
only  when  duty  makes  them  so,  are  good 
qualities  in  men,  and  to  be  cultivated  for 
the  improvem^t  of  the  race,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  discouraging  fact  that  the 
very  process  of  cultivation  is  destructive 
of  the  good  effect  we  seek.  We  exerciae 
the  fighting  temper  in  men  by  war,  and 
kill  them  in  the  exercise,  or  keep  them 
from  marriage,  and,  in  one  or  the  other 
way,  lessen  the  breeding  of  the  quality  of 
man  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  endeav- 
oring to  increase.  Eveiy  great  war  is  a 
dangerous  drain  upon  the  stock  of  valor 
and  fortitude  in  the  spirit  of  the  peoples 
engaged;  and  the  drain  runs  near  to  the 
dregs  when  war  succeeds  war,  as  it  does 
and  will  if  war  is  believed  to  be  a  na- 
tional good.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
assiduity  in  the  cultivation  of  humanity 
by  war;  and  what  has  the  product  been  ? 
Look  at  the  training-grounds  of  Europe, 
where  the  schooling  has  been  busiest  and 
longest,  and  see  f 

History,  not  well  studied,  but  written 
or  read  lightly,  for  its  inddental  romance, 
can  make  no  other  impression  than  those 
I  have  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  my 
paper.  War  puts  a  deluding  emphasis  on 
its  own  part  of  the  story  by  its  rubrica- 
tion  of  the  text  The  past  has  tinctured 
it  with  states  of  feeling  and  thinking 
which  ought  to  have  faded  long  ago»  in 
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die  light  of  increasing  knowledge  and  in  A  poet,  Richard  Le  GaUienne»  has 

the  wannth  of  the  increasing  neighborli-  described  the  deceit  of  the  emotion  in 

neas  of  mankind,  but  which  stay  and  give  exquisite  verse:  — 

their  color  to  the  influence  of  historical 

reading,  if  we  take  it  with  no  proper  fil-  ?^^ 

tradon  through  the  moral  beliefe  of  our  ^^^  y^';  1^^^  ^^^^ 

own  day.    The  songs  of  the  heroes  of  The  sound  alo»^  the  marohiug  stPMt 

those  ages  when  battle  was  a  normal  Of  dram  and  fife  I    And  I  forget 

exercise  of  high  qualities  in  men  can  still  Y(9t  eyes  of  widows,  and  forget 

pisy  upon  our  imaginative  and  sympa-  ^roken  old  mother.,  ud  tha  whole 

tbetic  biainm  just  as  the  trumpets,  the  ^'^  '"•*"''•''  '**»■*  '  '^ 

drums,  the  fifes,  the  bannere,  the  plumes,  -k.  t.«,  fiu  m,  „toBUh*i  eye.. 

the  splendid  pageantry  of  a  marchmg  Andmy  £uUheMtUliketohre«k; 

annj  can  play  on  our  quivering  nerves  of  And  yet 't  is  >U  embanneied  lite, 

bodily  sense.  A  dream  those  little  drommen  make. 


THE  WORD 

BY^JOHN  KENDMCK  BANGS 

To-DAT,  whatever  may  annoy, 

The  word  for  me  is  Joy,  just  simple  Joy: 

The  joy  of  life; 

The  joy  of  children  and  of  wife; 

The  joy  of  bright  blue  skies; 

The  joy  of  rain;   the  glad  surprise 

Of  twinkling  stars  that  slune  at  night; 

The  joy  of  wingM  things  upon  their  flight; 

The  joy  of  noon-day,  and  the  tried 

True  joyousness  of  eventide; 

The  joy  of  labor,  and  of  mirth; 

The  joy  of  air,  and  sea,  and  earth  — 

The  countless  joys  that  ever  flow  from  Him 

Whose  vast  beneficence  doth  dim 

The  lustrous  light  of  day. 

And  lavish  gifts  divine  upon  our  way. 
Whate'er  there  be  of  Sorrow 
111  put  off  till  To-morrow, 

And  when  To-morrow  comes,  why  then 

•Twill  be  To-day  and  Joy  again! 
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The  consciousness  that  biography  is  a 
particular  and  a  difficult  art  is  borne  in 
upon  us  when  we  stop  to  consider  how 
few,  how  very  few,  of  our  really  heroic 
figures  have  been  set  before  us  in  any- 
thing that  approaches  a  standard  or  au- 
thentic record.  For  intimate  knowledge 
of  da  Wnd,  of  Luther,  of  Byron,  or  Na- 
poleon, to  whom  do  we  turn  ?  It  cannot 
be  argued  that  to  the  biographer  Byron 
and  Napoleon,  for  instance,  are  not  al- 
luring subjects.  Repeatedly  great  men 
have  rushed  in.  Yet  Moore  failed  with 
Byron,  and  the  Napoleons  of  Scott  and 
Hazlitt  have  long  since  started  on  their 
way  to  oblivion.  Not  infrequently  failure 
may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  sympathetic 
insight,  more  often  still  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  misconception  of  the  biographer's 
privilege  and  function. 

Biography  is  not  excellent  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  the  "secret  mem- 
oir." The  biographer  is  not  one  who  has 
been  chartered  to  explore  the  backstair 
happenings  in  the  houses  of  great  men. 
To  be  sure,  significant,  relevant  detail  is 
his  by  right;  only  in  so  far,  however,  as, 
taken  with  the  body  of  the  portrait,  it 
denotes  its  subject  truly.  This,  unfortun- 
ately, is  often  forgotten,  and  the  foremost 
of  living  biographers,  John  Morley,  in 
discussing  history,  though  animadverting, 
doubtless,  upon  his  own  «rt,  could  write 
in  his  Dideroi,  **  There  have  been  many 
signs  in  our  own  day  of  its  becoming  nar- 
row, pedantic,  and  trivial.  It  threatens 
to  degenerate  from  a  broad  survey  of 
great  periods  and  movements  .  .  .  into 
vast  and  countless  accumulations  of  in- 
significant facts,  sterile  knowledge,  and 
frivolous  antiquarianism,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  epochs  is  lost,  and  the  direction, 
meaning  and  summary  of  the  various 
courses  of  human  history  all  disappear.*' 
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The  subject  of  a  biography  should  be 
as  consistent  and  as  explicable  as  is  the 
hero  of  a  work  of  art.  The  writer  is  to 
make  him  the  familiar  of  his  readers;  he 
is  dramatizing,  or  shall  we  say  novelizing, 
a  life's  story.  We  do  not  forget  that  one 
of  our  classic  biographies  was  made  by 
merely  joining  naively  phonographic  re- 
cords of  conversation  with  links  of  admir- 
ing comment.  To  set  forth  a  cause  by  its 
effect  is,  of  course,  a  valid  principle  of 
artistic  representation,  and  Boswell's  im- 
pression is  an  index  of  Johnson's  great- 
ness. From  his  account  we  carry  away  a 
stronger  impression  of  the  reahty  of  the 
old  lexicographer  than  if  we  had  been 
privileged  to  con  his  large,  seamy  face  in 
the  portrait  of  some  eighteenth-century 
Meissonier.  Such  a  work,  however,  can 
only  be  written  by  a  contemporary.  A 
Idfe  of  Goethe,  on  die  contrary,  written  by 
a  German  scholar  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  ran  a  particular  danger  of 
becoming  "narrow,  pedantic,  and  trivi- 
al." The  great  world-figure  has  moved 
back  into  his  century.  University  schol- 
ars have  given  us  the  histology  of  every 
section  of  his  career,  save  only  the  diplo- 
matic, for  which  docmnents  are  wanting. 
Through  this  maze  of  erudition  the  writer 
would  have  to  thread  his  way  carefully, 
lest  he  sacrifice  living  knowledge  to  ped- 
antry, reality  to  "frivolous  antiquarian- 
ism." Bielschowsky,^  fortunately,  has  not 
thus  lost  himself.  More  clearly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  he  has  revealed  to 
us  the  fullness  of  Goethe's  many-sided 
personality.  He  has  gone  forward  stead- 
ily and  surely,  extenuating  little,  and  set- 
ting down  naught  in  malice.  He  has  not 

^  Goethe,  By  Albbbt  BiELSCHOWSKT.  Mq- 
niob  :  G.  H.  Beck.  Translation  in  three  vol- 
umes by  W.  A.  GooPEB.  Volumes  I  and  II 
now  ready.   New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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deviated  from  his  path  to  force  himself 
mto  the  old  bogs  of  controversy;  nor  does 
lie  approach  each  new  incident  as  if  he 
were  handling  a  case  in  chancery.  There 
If  progression,  there  is  growth.  A  great 
life  IS  lived  before  us  and  he  who  runs 
may  read.  Without  the  author's  avowal 
it  would  have  been  plain  that  he  consid- 
ered Goethe's  life  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  the  narrative  is  set  forth  in  the 
main  in  the  poet's  own  words,  as  culled 
from  the  works,  letters,  and  journals.  The 
biographer  has  challenged  forth  the  old 
Titan  once  more  to  tell  his  story,  though 
this  time  we  are  given  to  understand  it  is 
to  be  WakrheU  only. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  artist,  Hein- 
rich  M^er,  Goethe  had  said,  **A11  the 
pragmatic  characterizations  of  biogra- 
phers are  of  little  value  compared  with 
the  naive  details  of  a  great  life."  Such 
details  have  of  course  been  given  before. 
Lewes  has  told  us,  for  instance,  with  what 
delist  the  august  Privy  Councillor  could 
dance  through  midnights  with  the  pea- 
sant girls  in  the  mines  of  Salzburg,  and 
how  the  author  of  Weriher  could  write  to 
his  beloved  (Frau  von  Stein)  and  beg  her 
to  send  him  a  sausage. 

Bielschowsky's  work  is  pitched  in  a 
higher  k^.  Yet  he  has  accepted  Goethe's 
dictum  and  made  it  a  principle  of  pro- 
cedure, and  Ins  wealth  of  characteristic 
mddent,  behind  which  we  never  lose 
the  sense  of  the  mastering  personality, 
ednbits  his  hero  in  all  his  multifarious 
endeavor.  We  see  him  at  his  home,  at 
the  council  chamber,  in  the  laboratory, 
at  his  desk,  climbing  the  Harz,  on  the 
hills  above  Rome,  and  in  the  grain-fields 
of  Sidty.  He  writes,  ponders,  makes  love 
before  us,  and  the  resultant  portrait  al- 
hires,  engages,  then  compels  our  interest. 
We  are  made  to  feel  with  Wieland  that 
Goethe  was  the  most  human  of  men  and 
that  with  more  truth  than  Terence  he 
might  have  called  out  in  challenge.  Homo 
ntm.  This  was  the  motto  which  he  car- 
ried on  his  shield.  All  things  were  his, 
and  had  he  written  alexandrines,  he  too 
might  have  said, — 


"  Mem  ftme  aaz  mille  voiz,  qne  la  Dieu  que 
j'adore 
Mit  aa    centra    de   tont   oomuM    im  ^ho 


Like  Victor  Hugo's,  nay,  even  more 
than  Hugo's,  Goethe's  works  are  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Soul,  In  his  preface  to  Lea 
Contemplatione,  the  author  made  clear 
the  secret  of  the  appeal  of  every  sane 
lyric  poet.  ''Quand  je  vous  parle  de 
moi,"  he  says,  "  je  vous  parle  de  vous." 
This  will  admit  of  even  stricter  appli- 
cation in  Goethe's  case,  for  as  his  life 
and  personality  were  the  more  normal, 
his  works  as  the  reflection  of  that  life 
possess  a  larger  measure  of  universal 
truth.  This  brings  us  to  the  brink  of  a 
much-mooted  question,  that  of  Goethe's 
romantidsm.  As  opposed  to  Hugo,  he 
is  a  classicist  in  so  far  as  his  experience 
is  the  more  typical,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
controlled  and  dominated  not  by  phan- 
tasy, or  by  imagination  even,  but  by  rea- 
son; and  in  considering  his  work  under 
this  aspect  we  shall  be  reminded  of  that 
m*ce  distinction  which  has  been  made  be- 
tween Goethe  and  Shakespeare,  the  poet 
of  the  FaustSy  and  the  poet  of  Macbeth 
and  the  Sonnets:  the  one  is  a  dichtender 
Denker,  the  other  a  denkender  Dichter. 

Most  readers  of  Groethe  will  remember 
his  remark  that  all  his  poems  are  (Megen- 
heitsgedickte,  Bielschowsky  presses  this 
point  and  raises  it  to  the  perilous  dignity 
of  a  thesis.  He  contends  that  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  the  poet's  achievement, 
in  prose  or  verse,  mirrors  events  partic- 
ipated in  by  the  author.  This  theory  has 
led  him  into  a  fruitful  field.  He  has  col- 
lated the  events  and  their  appearance  in 
the  works  with  much  acumen,  and  has 
often  welded  then  indissolubly.  He  has 
discovered  significant  relations  that  had 
previously  been  either  only  dimly  divined 
or  entirely  unknown,  and  it  is  on  this  side 
that  lies  whatever  his  study  may  possess 
in  the  way  of  original  contribution.  The 
results  are  most  satisfying  in  the  illumin- 
ating chapter  on  Goethe's  Lyrics.  When 
the  author  applies  his  theory  to  certain  of 
the  other  works,  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
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for  instance,  the  reader  who  is  interested 
only  in  Goethe  and  not  in  the  thesis  will 
feel  that  he  protests  too  much  and  that  he 
is  forcing  a  work  of  art  into  a  frame  for 
which  it  was  not  made.  It  may  be  that 
the  misfortunes  of  Lili  suggested  the  epic. 
This  is  an  interesting  conjecture.  Yet  it  is 
a  mere  conjecture,  for  the  poet  himself 
was  strangely  reticent  about  his  sources 
here  and  refused  to  commit  himself  even 
when  a  similar  stoiy  had  been  discovered 
by  his  critics  in  Gocking*s  chronicle. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
more  profitable  to  establish  the  fact  than 
to  elaborate  the  theory,  though  the  fact 
itself  would  after  all  have  been  for  the 
critic  of  comparatively  minor  importance. 
We  mention  it  at  length  only  because  it 
is  characteristic. 

Bielschowsky,  unlike  Lewes,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  ^rpe  of  the  scholar  who 
delivers  himself  up,  bound,  as  it  were,  to 
a  particular  study.  This  close  focusing 
of  all  his  interests  on  one  man  has  en- 
abled him  to  enter  into  the  fullness  of  the 
poet's  life,  to  coordinate,  to  reconstruct, 
to  illuminate.  Yet  with  gazing  too  intent- 
ly upon  his  star  he  has  lost  sight  of  the 
skies.  His  criticisms,  and  this  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  work,  are  often  clearly  ex 
parte  judgments,  and  reveal  a  naive  lack 
of  litmiy  perspective.  There  are  fewer 
arcana  in  the  life  of  this  essentially  nor- 
mal man  than  we  are  led  to  believe.  He 
had  gathered  experience  with  full  hands 
and  much  that  he  wrote  was  autobio- 
graphical, though  in  a  remoter  sense  than 
his  biographer  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

Goethe's  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  could  enter  sympathetically  into  all  of 
human  life,  ins  voile  MenschenUben,  that 
he  found  it  everywhere  interesting,  that  he 
could  understand  and  pardon  all  things. 
Tout  oomprendre  est  tout  pardonner.  Of 
him  more  than  of  any  other  singer,  we 
feel  that  he  could  have  struck  every 
chord  in  the  lyre,  that  he  could  have  sung 
eveiy  theme,  and  if  he  did  not  it  was  only 
because  of  the  limits  of  time  that  hedged 
him  in.  His  personality  was  essentially 
mobile  and  he  did  not  infrequently  write 


surpassing  well  of  thingps  in  which  he  had 
no  part.  And  why  should  he  not  ?  The 
problem  involved  is  as  old  as  Plato's  Ion, 
Was  Homer  a  great  charioteer  because  he 
so  excellently  and  accurately  describes  a 
chariot  race  ?  The  philosopher's  answer 
was  "  inspiration."  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  with  Taine  that  Shakespeare  was 
once  a  Hamlet  in  real  life.  lago  is  as  con- 
vincing as  the  hand-palsied  Dane.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  thrown  an  ink-pot 
at  the  devil  to  be  able  to  draw  a  Satan, 
and  he  who  could  make  a  Mephistophe- 
les  of  a  Merck,  could,  more  easily  than 
his  own  Faust,  have  made  a  man  of  an 
homunculus.  Because  Prometheus  is  a 
good  poem,  Groethe  is  not  necessarily  a 
Prometheus,  any  more  than  JSschjdus 
or  Shelley.  And  whether  we  agree  with 
Taine  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
Shakespeare  experienced  Hamlet  when 
he  created  him;  and  whether  Goethe  had 
ever  been  the  son  of  a  village  innkeeper 
or  not,  he  certainly  lived  like  one  and 
felt  like  one  in  the  year  when  he  wrote 
Hermann  and  DorothecL 

This  laudatory  absorption  in  his  sub- 
ject leads  the  biographer  to  accept  with 
but  little  correction  the  estimates  of  con- 
temporaries. How  immoderate  expres- 
sion could  become  in  that  age  of  senti- 
mental excess,  we  may  gather  from  the 
following  quotation.  "Let  us  make  ol 
him  our  Christ  and  let  me  be  the  least  of 
his  disciples,"  Werthes  wrote  of  the  twen- 
ty-five-year-old author  of  Werther  and 
Gfofo.  Occasionally  just  a  suspidon  of 
this  attitude  has  passed  to  the  biographer. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  often  given 
only  Goethe's  impression  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Thus  we  are  told  that  Frau  von 
Stein  was  ''a  gentle,  pure,  and  talented 
nature."  There  are  other  estimates  dis- 
tinctly less  flattering.  All  this  adds  mark- 
edly to  the  singleness  of  his  portrait, 
though  in  the  interest  of  the  strict  truth 
it  might  have  been  well  to  forewarn  the 
reader  unfamiliar  with  the  Weimar  circle. 
Goethe's  play,  Clavigo^  was  based  on  an 
episode  in  Beaumarchais's  MemcirSy  at 
that  time  believed  to  be  true.  Bielschow- 
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^7  fikewiae  leaves  us  with  this  impres- 
skm,  thou^  in  fact  the  episode  had  been 
Tomanoed  and  distorted  out  of  all  reoog- 
lutkm  bj  the  good-natured  buffoon  and 
adventurer  who  wrote  it. 

In  the  critieal  portions  of  the  work,  the 
reader  will  occasionally  be  taken  aback 
bj  unabashed  superlatives.  In  the  sui- 
cide Werther  '*  feU  the  noblest  and  piuest 
of  human  souls."  This  is  distinctly  an 
dghteentib-oentuiy  estimate.  *'  Werther^ 
the  great  masterpiece,"  is,  "next  to  Ham- 
kt,  the  most  unique  [eigenthiimlich]  fig- 
ure in  the  literature  of  the  world."  We 
are  given  reasons  why  Goethe's  Ipkige- 
ma  is  greater  than  the  Ipkigenia  of 
Euripides.  Of  the  youthful  fragment. 
The  Marriage  of  Haneumrstj  it  is  writ- 
ten, **  If  the  play  had  been  completed 
we  should  possess  a  comedy  little  inferior 
to  Aristophanes  in  wit,  and  superior  in 
bold  license."  Those  who  feel  that  Aris- 
tophanes was  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his 
art  will  necessarily  misconstrue  Bielscho  w- 
8^8  intended  compliment. 

When  he  turns  to  the  works  of  the  clos- 
ing years ,  in  which  the  aging  Goethe  oc- 
casionalh|r  wanders  far  from  the  poet's 
province,,  the  concrete,  and  writes  in  that 
compressed,  telescoped  style  not  unlike 
Siakespeare's  last  manner,  the  critic  con- 
fuses two  categories.  He  seems  to  believe 
that  a  work  of  art  is  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  profound,  forgetting  that 
when  poetry  ceases  to  be  simple,  sensu- 
ODs,  and  passionate,  it  runs  grave  danger 
of  ceasing  to  be  poetry.  Thus  the  second 
part  of  Faust  is  coupled  with  the  first  in 
one  indisciiminate  laud,  though  the  first 


18  a  poem  of  man's  experience  with  de- 
sires and  the  world,  and  the  second  of 
his  experience  with  phantoms,  ideas,  and 
that  essentially  morbid  person,  himself. 
To  many  they  are  as  different  in  quality 
as  Paradiee  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained. 
The  second  poem  of  both  masters  has 
been  anticlimaxed  by  the  first;  the  grijfe 
du  lion  ia  less  and  less  evident,  and  the 
greatest  poetiy  less  and  less  frequent 
Bielschowsky  follows  many  commenta- 
tors in  spealdng  of  Faiut  simply  as  the 
Gretchen  Episode.  Part  11  contains  the 
body  of  the  poem.  Yet  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  two.  The  fact  that 
Paradise  Regained  was  Milton's  favorite 
does  not  make  it  his  greatest  poem,  and 
for  the  critic  Goethels  views  wiU  not  be 
decisive  here.  His  two  works,  whatever 
their  relation  to  the  central  theme,  ex- 
hibit two  distinct  conceptions  of  poetiy, 
and  if  they  are  both  great  world-literature 
they  are  great  for  different  reasons  and 
they  should  have  been  treated  separately. 
Through  following  his  master  so  close- 
ly, Bielschowsky  has  given  us  a  convinc- 
ing, by  all  odds  the  most  convincing,  por- 
trait of  the  great  Sage  of  Weimar,  the 
largest,  fullest  personality  in  history.  He 
shows  us  how  he  lived  and  moved  and 
had  his  being,  how  '*he  could  split  a  day 
into  a  million  parts  and  rebuild  it  into  a 
miniature  eternity."  As  such  it  is  an  in- 
dependent and  valuable  contribution  to 
literature.  For  estimates  of  the  literary 
achievement  of  Goethe,  we  shall  still  read 
with  profit  the  book  of  his  larger-minded, 
saner  admirer,  George  Henry  Lewes. 
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In  1838  Coleridge,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  exclaimed, 
''How  lamentable  it  is  that  no  gentleman 
and  scholar  can  be  found  to  edit  these 
beautiful  plays!"  Ten  years  later  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Dyce,  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  and  the  man  to  whom  the 
Elizabethan  drama  owes  more  than  to 
almost  any  one,  re-collated  the  early  texts 
and  published  an  edition  which  has  re- 
mained standard  for  sixty  years.  Now 
two  new  complete  editions '  are  offered  to 
the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
means,  or  will  create,  a  renewal  of  inter- 
est in  the  old  dramatists,  and  that  a  gen- 
eration which  has  been  somewhat  sur- 
feited with  Ibsen  will  turn  its  attention 
for  a  time  to  plays  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. To  be  sure,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
are  infinitely  grosser  than  the  prophet  of 
the  North,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
TJie  Chances  is  not,  in  fundamentals,  less 
unhinging  to  the  moral  sense  than  Ohods^ 
and  the  English  play  is  certainly  the  more 
entertaining  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Bullen  reserves  elaborate  critical 
discussion  for  a  supplementary  volume; 
but  each  play  is  preceded  by  a  brief  in- 
troduction, of  which  the  most  original 
feature  is  a  sketch  of  the  theatrical  his- 
tory of  the  piece.  In  determining  chro- 
nology it  is  unfortunate  that  the  edit- 

1  The  Works  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
FleUher.  Variornm  Edition.  London :  (^eorg^e 
Btll  A  Sons  and  A.  H.  BoUen.  (In  eonne 
of  poblioation.) 

2%«  Works  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
Fletcher,  Edited  by  Abnold  Qlovse  and 
A.  R.  Wallbb.  Gambridgre  (England) :  The 
UniTenity  Preu.     (In  course  of  publication.) 

The  Maid's  Tragedy  and  Philaster.  By 
Fbascib  Beaumomt  and  Joss  Flbtchbb. 
Edited  by  Ashijit  H.  Thobkdikb,  Ph.  D. 
Belles  Lettres  Series,  Section  III.  Qeneral  Ed- 
itor, Obobob  Pbibob  Bakxb.  Boston :  D.  G. 
Heath  &  Co.    1906. 
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ors  should  not  have  taken  account  of 
Professor  Thomdike*s  admirable  Inflvr 
ence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  on  Shak- 
spere.  Even  if  they  could  not  accept 
Professor  Thomdike*s  views,  they  should 
certainly  have  considered  them,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  relation  of  Cymbdine  to 
Philaster,  In  explanatoiy  notes  Dyce  is 
usually  followed,  but  with  valuable  ad- 
ditions. For  text  the  old  editions  have 
been  re-collated  and  many  variants,  dis- 
regai^ed  by  Dyce,  have  been  noted. 
Not  all,  however.  For  example,  Maid^s 
Tragedy,  IV,  i,  line  1,  Mr.  Bullen's  edi- 
tion, in  common  with  all  others,  omits 
the  at  least  possibly  solemn  and  dra- 
matic "  God  "  of  the  first  quarto. 

The  Cambridge  edition,  like  the  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare,  pays  no  attention  to 
anything  but  the  text,  although  a  supple- 
mentary volume  of  comment  is  promised. 
The  second  folio  is  reprinted  verbatim  d 
litteroHm,  apparently  with  great  accuracy, 
and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  vari- 
ants in  earlier  editions  is  given  in  ani^ 
pendix;  but  all  emendations  of  modem 
editors  are  disregarded.  In  a  work  which 
appears,  from  its  price,  to  be  intended 
largely  for  popular  reading,  this  method 
of  procedure  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
condemned.  Wantonly  to  reject  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  to  make  the  old 
poets  more  approachable  and  intelligible, 
and  to  hide  carefully  at  the  back  <^  the 
book  all  the  different  readings  of  eariicr 
and  perhaps  often  better  editions,  is  sidgi- 
ply  without  excuse.  To  show  what  this 
leads  to,  I  may  point  out  that  we  get  the 
beautiful  verse  of  Th^  Elder  Brother  in 
its  plain  prosaic  second-folio  garb;  and 
although  in  this  case  the  earlier  verse 
form  is  printed  in  the  appendix,  the  edi- 
tors take  pains  to  state  that  in  general 
they  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  efforU 
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of  modern  editors  to  extract  verse  from 
the  old  chaotic  prose. 

Fhifessor  Thorndike's  unpretentious 
▼dome  shows  the  care  and  scholarship 
which  we  should  expect  from  him  and 
from  the  excellent  **  Belles  Lettres  Se- 
ries." The  introductory  matter  is  abund- 
ant and  suggestive,  both  for  scholars  and 
for  the  general  reader.  The  bibliograph- 
ies, especially,  as  with  other  volumes  of 
the  series,  are  very  useful.  The  text 
has  evidently  been  prepared  with  much 
thought  and  labor.  I  must  confess  to  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of 
following  the  lawless  spelling  of  the  old 
quartos;  but  Professor  Thorndike's  whole 
treatment  of  the  question  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  slavish  process  of  facsimile 
adopted  by  the  Cambridge  editors. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  that  in 
the  vast  collection  of  dramas  printed  un- 
der the  names  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er, Beaumont  had  but  a  comparatively 
small  share.  Massinger  was  recognized 
hj  contemporaries  as  an  occasional  col- 
kboralor  with  Fletcher,  while  Shake- 
speare, Jonson,  Middleton,  Rowley,  and 
Siiriey  are  all  mentioned  as  part  au- 
thors of  different  plays,  and  many  were 
undoubtedly  written  by  Fletcher  alone. 
The  elaborate  investigations  made  in 
recent  years  by  Fleay,  Boyle,  Oliphant, 
and  others,  have  put  the  question  into 
much  more  scientific  shape,  and  it  is  now 
possible  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to 
distinguish  the  different  authors  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  This  re- 
sult has  been  brought  about  mainly  by 
the  careful  study  of  different  forms  of 
verse.  In  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  taken 
in  its  chrono]<^cal  order  of  development, 
ve  find  a  very  great  variety  in  the  iambic 
metre,  a  steady  progression  from  simple 
and  primitive  numbers  in  the  early  histor- 
ical plajs  to  the  complicated  and  subtle 
harmony  of  The  Tempest  and  A  Winter*  s 
Tale,  In  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
no  such  elaborate  process  of  development 
has  yet  been  traced;  but  many  of  them 
seem  to  have  inclined  to  some  special 
phase  or  phases  of  metrical  expression,  by 


which,  when  once  recognized,  it  becomes 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  distin- 
guish their  work.  Of  all  the  dramatists, 
Fletcher  is  the  most  marked  in  this  re- 
spect. In  the  plays  which  are  known  to 
be  by  him  alone,  he  shows  such  striking 
peculiarities  of  metre,  as  well  as  of  style, 
that  any  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  him  will  hardly  confuse  his  work 
with  that  of  others.  The  same  thing  is 
true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  Massin- 
ger, and,  in  a  less  degree  again,  of  Beau- 
mont; so  that  we  can  say,  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  confidence,  that  certain 
plays  are  by  Massinger  and  Fletcher, 
others  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  especially,  we 
can  point  out  the  acts  and  scenes  that  are 
attributable  to  each  author.  With  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  this  is  more  difficult, 
for  we  often  find  distinct  traces  of  both 
authors  in  the  same  scene,  and  these 
marks  of  intimate  association  of  thought 
and  workmanship  agree  pleasantly  with 
old  traditions  of  the  poets'  close  friend- 
ship and  intimate  association  in  their 
lives. 

Unfortunately  tradition  and  shreds  of 
doubtful  hearsay  are  all  that  have  come 
to  us  in  the  matter.  As  with  Shakespeare, 
and  with  so  many  of  his  great  fellows,  we 
know  httle  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
beyond  a  dry  and  meagre  collection  of 
dates.  Fletcher  was  bom  in  1579,  en- 
tered as  a  pensioner  in  Benet  College, 
Cambridge,  1591,  probably  began  play- 
writing  about  1604,  and  died  in  1625. 
Beaumont  (sometimes  spelled  by  contem- 
poraries Bewmont  and  possibly  so  pro- 
nounced) was  bom  about  1585,  went  to 
Oxford  in  1597,  was  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1600,  married,  perhaps  in  1613, 
and  died  in  1616,  the  year  which  also  saw 
the  death  of  Shakespeare.  Both  poets 
were  of  good  family,  Fletcher  being  the 
son  of  a  bishop.  Both  had  certainly  the 
opportunity  of  a  good  education,  and 
were  well  qualified  to  mingle  on  equal 
terms  with  l^e  gay  and  courtly  gentlemen 
who  figure  so  largely  in  their  plays.  Both 
were  intimate  with  their  fellow  drama- 
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tiflts.  The  most  brilliant  account  that  baa 
come  down  to  us  of  the  witty  doings  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  is  contained  in  a  letter 
of  Beaumont's  to  Ben  Jonson;  and  Jon- 
son's  answer  shows  genuine  affection, 
although  in  his  frank  talks  with  Drum- 
mond  he  remarked  ''that  Frauds  Beau- 
mont loved  too  much  himself  and  his 
own  verses!"  For  any  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
the  two  celebrated  partners  we  have  to 
rdy»  as  with  Shakespeare,  mainly  upon 
the  study  of  their  writings. 

In  considering  Beaumont's  work  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  his  extreme 
youth.  If  Professor  Thomdike's  chro- 
nology is  to  be  accepted,  Beaumont  began 
play-writing  at  twenty,  and  some  of  his 
best  pieces  had  almost  certainly  been 
produced  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five, 
an  age  at  which  Shakespeare  had  not 
attempted  even  such  immature  perform- 
ances as  The  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona 
and  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Dying  at  but 
little  over  thirty,  Beaumont  is  to  be 
classed  with  Chatterton  and  Keats  and 
Shelley,  among  those  who  had  time  to 
give  the  world  only  the  promise  of  what 
they  might  have  accomplished. 

Yet  the  contemporaries  of  this  preco- 
cious genius  seem  to  have  thought  quite 
as  highly  of  his  discretion  as  of  his  in- 
spiration. Pope's  remark  that  Beaumont 
''checked  what  Fletcher  writ"  is  hardly 
to  be  accepted  as  final,  any  more  than 
Dryden's  astonishing  statement  that  Jon- 
son "  used  his  [Beaumont's]  judgment  in 
correcting,  if  not  contriving  ail  his  plots;" 
but  such  observations  must  have  been 
founded  on  an  enduring  tradition  which 
had  much  basis  in  fact  And,  in  general, 
the  plays  written  by  the  two  poets  in 
collaboration,  as  compared  with  Fletch- 
er's unassisted  work,  show  a  grater 
solidity  of  design,  more  forethought  and 
broad  sense  of  dramatic  effect  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  action.  They  have  not  Fletch- 
er's verve,  his  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
resource;  but  Beaumont  would  hardly 
have  been  guilty  of  the  structural  defects 
of  The  Chances, 


And  the  finish,  the  perfection  of  Beau- 
mont's workmanship  are  much  more  ap- 
parent in  his  style  than  in  his  handling 
of  plot  In  this  regard  he  is  as  remote 
from  Fletcher  as  he  is  from  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  crowds  his  lines,  strains 
them  with  thought  and  figure,  sometimes 
sublime  above  all  other  sublimity,  some- 
times ill-chosen  and  tasteless;  he  loads 
and  strains  language  almost  beyond  its 
capacity  of  bearing.  Fletcher  rushes  on- 
ward in  a  golden  flood,  clear,  but  un- 
diiecked,  exuberant,  garrulous  at  mo- 
ments. Beaumont  is  as  clear  as  Fletcher, 
as  simple,  no  labor  in  him,  no  overstrain; 
but  every  word  tells.  The  progress  the 
modulation  of  the  thought  is  as  delicate 
and  perfect  as  the  modulation  of  the 
verse,  and  moves  with  it  in  absolute  hai^ 
mony.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  these 
qualities  can  be  well  shown  only  in  pas- 
sages longer  than  I  have  space  to  quote; 
but  let  the  reader  turn  to  Philaster's 
well-known  description  of  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Bellario  and  observe  the  exqui- 
site adjustment  of  sound  to  sense,  the 
grace  and  purity  of  the  diction,  the  deli- 
cate restraint  in  the  use  of  figurative 
expressions.  An  odd  little  illustration  of 
the  working  of  prejudice  in  these  mat- 
ters occiurs  in  a  note  of  Steevens  on 
Twelfth  Night.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
lines  of  Viola,  — 

Lady,  yoo  are  the  oraell'st  she  aliTe 

If  yoa  will  lead  theae  graces  to  the  grave 

And  leave  the  world  no  copy,  — 

and  adds,  "how  much  more  elegantly  is 
this  thought  expressed  by  Shakespeare 
than  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their 
PhUaster:  — 

I  g^eye  snoh  Tirtne  should  be  laid  in  earth 

Withont  an  heir. 

We  must  remember  that  Viola's  mood 
tends  to  irony;  but  surely  any  one  who 
is  not  blinded  by  the  good  Steevens's 
Shakespeariolatry  will  feel  that,  taken  in 
itself,  die  Twelfth  Night  passage,  with 
its  fanciful  conceit  and  its  tricky  allitera- 
tion, is  far  inferior  to  the  Beaumont  bit 
in  grace,  in  delicacy,  in  short,  prectsdy 
in  el^;ancel 
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This  instinct  of  perfection  in  Beau- 
mont has  been  too  c^ten  overlooked,  be- 
cause until  recently  critics  have  not  been 
sufficiently  able  to  separate  his  work  from 
the  glittering  imperfection  of  Fletcher; 
and  no  better  testimony  can  be  found 
to  the  utility  of  minute  investigation 
in  questions  of  authorship  than  that  it 
dears  the  way  for  such  a  result  It  is 
worth  while  U>  insist  on  Beaumont's  ez- 
oellenoe  in  this  respect,  because  it  is  so 
peculiarly  un-Elizabethan.  Ben  Jonson 
complained  that  Shakespeare  wanted 
art,  and,  after  all  the  frenzy  of  German 
hypercriticism,  I  think  the  sober  reader 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  end  by 
agreeing  with  Ben  Jonson.  Beaumont 
did  not  live  to  arrive  at  maturity.  He  was 
hampered,  as  well  as  benefited,  by  asso- 
dalion  with  a  genius  of  a  totally  di£Ferent 
stamp.  But  if  he  had  lived  and  had  come 
to  work  independently,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  might  have  given  to  the 
English  drama  just  the  something  which 
Shakespeare,  supreme  poet  and  supreme 
aeator  as  be  was,  did  not  give  to  it  In 
aU  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  dra^ 
matic  art  we  may,  perhaps,  take  Racine  to 
have  been  the  exact  opposite,  the  comple- 
ment of  Shakespeare.  And  Beaumont 
had  it  in  him  to  have  become  the  English 
Radne. 

In  the  creation  of  character  Beaumont 
has  also  much  of  Racine,  as  well  as  in 
style  and  in  faculty  of  design.  Like  Ra- 
cine, the  English  poet  succeeded  best 
with  women,  and  his  heroines  have  the 
gnioe,  the  delicacy,  the  peculiarly  femi- 
nine qualities,  which  belong  to  PhMre, 
to  Andromaque,  to  B&^oe.  Beau« 
monf 8  heroes  undeniably  fall  short  of 
the  heroic.  Amint<Mr,  Phikster,  Arbaces, 
Bicardo,  are  too  much  victims  of  the 
stmns  of  passion,  they  lack  command 
over  others  and  even  over  themselves;  we 
fed  in  them  the  want  not  only  of  heroism, 
but  too  often  of  simple  numliness,  which, 
pcriiapa,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  only 
heroism  that  counts.  Nor,  indeed,  have 
his  women  always  quite  that  element  of 
womanliness  which  corresponds  to  man- 
VOUlOl-NO.l 


llness.  Beaumont  has  no  Portias,  no 
Imogens.  But  who  can  resist  the  passion 
of  the  forlorn  Aspatia,  offering  her  own 
likeness  as  the  model  of  Ariadne's  sor- 
row?— 

Do  it  by  me, 
Do  it  again  by  me,  the  lost  Aspatia, 
And  yon  shall  find  all  tme  but  the  wild  island. 
Suppose  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beaoh  now, 
Mine  arms  thus,  and  mine  hair  blown  with  the 

wind, 
WikL  as  that  desert ;  and  let  all  abont  me 
Be  teaoheis  of  my  story. 

Or  the  pathos  of  the  abandoned  Viola  ? — 

Woman,  they  say,  was  only  made  of  man. 
Methinhs,  't  is  strange  they  should  be  so  unlike. 
It  may  be,  all  the  best  was  out  away 
To  make  the  woman,  and  the  naught  was  left 
Behind  with  him.  ^- 1  '11  sit  me  down  and  weep. 
All  things  hare  oast  me  from  *em  but  the  earth. 
The  eyening  oomes  and  every  little  flower 
Droops  now  as  well  as  L 

Or  the  divine  tenderness  of  Euphrasia  (as 
the  boy  Bellario)  comforting  Philaster 
who  mourns  that  her  life  should  be  cut 
off  before  the  prime  ?  — 

Alas,  my  Lord,  my  life  ii  not  a  thing 
Worthy  your  noble  thoughts.    'T  is  not  a  life ; 
'T  is  but  a  pieoe  of  ohildhood  thrown  away. 

On  another  side,  however,  Beaumont 
shows  his  truly  Elizabethan  affinities 
and  reaches  out  into  a  world  of  comedy 
quite  b^ond  the  grasp  of  the  classical 
author  of  Lei  Plaideurs.  Bessus  and 
Merrythought  are  as  far  removed  from 
the  starched  humors  of  Jonson  as  from 
the  dry  brilliance  of  Fletcher.  They  have 
the  warmth,  the  mellow,  fruity  richness 
in  which  only  Beaumont,  Dekker,  and 
Middleton  approach  the  golden  sunshine 
of  Shakespeare.  Merrythought,  especial- 
ly, is  a  real  comic  creation  and  stands 
out  as  such  in  that  rather  elementary 
burlesque  medley.  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  How  gay  he  is,  with  his 
old  tags  of  song,  his  inextinguishable 
laughter,  Ids  joyous  confidence  that  the 
future  will  be  like  the  past  and  that,  if 
it  is  not,  mirth  will  mend  it 

*'How  have  I  done  hitherto  these  forty 
years  f  I  never  same  into  my  dinii^-room 
bat  at  eleven  and  six  o'olook  I  fonnd  szoelleni 
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meat  and  drink  o'  the  table :  my  clothes  were 
neyer  worn  out,  bnt  next  morning  a  tailor 
brong^ht  me  a  new  soit :  and  without  qnestion  it 
will  be  so  ever.  Uie  makes  perf  ectaess :  if  all 
should  fail,  it  is  bnt  a  little  strsiaing  myself 
extraordinary  and  lang^h  myself  to  death.*' 

Looking  at  the  comic  aspect  of  Beau- 
mont's work,  the  fiist  thing  that  occurs 
to  us  is  the  phrase  which  Dryden  used  of 
Fletcher,  *'a  limb  of  Shakspere."  But  if 
the  name  has  aptness  in  connection  with 
some  elements  of  Beaumont,  it  is  hardly 
appropriate  to  Fletcher  at  all.  With 
Jonson,  though  in  an  entirely  different 
way,  Fletcher  stands  more  apart  from 
Shakespeare  than  does  any  other  of  the 
great  dramatists.  His  constant  exaggera- 
tion in  plot,  in  character,  in  thought,  his 
redundancy  of  expression,  his  avoidance 
of  prose  even  in  the  lowest  comedy  — 
all  these  qualities  are  un-Shakespearean. 
And  there  is  a  still  deeper  difference, 
which  Dryden  perfectly  expressed  in  one 
of  the  most  searching  touches  of  his 
searching  criticism:  ''The  scholar  had 
the  softer  soul,  but  the  master  had  the 
kinder."  Fletcher  was  brilliant,  spirited, 
vigorous  always.  He  was  quick  to  feel 
and  to  perceive  and  over-ready  to  express. 
But  he  rarely  went  below  the  surface.  He 
had  little  power  of  thought,  little  depth  of 
emotion. 

To  this  essential  superficiality  we  may 
trace  all  of  his  very  marked  and  unde- 
niable defects.  In  plot-making  he  was 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a  sub- 
ject and  work  it  out  seriously.  He  pre- 
ferred to  rush  off  a  hasty  sketch  and  get 
his  effects  by  heightened  situations  and 
sparkling  dialogues,  turning  tragedy  into 
melodrama  and  comedy  into  farce.  In 
his  earlier  days  Beaumont  corrected  this 
tendency,  and  Massinger  in  later.  But  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  in  a  number  of 
plays  written  with  Massinger,  Fletcher 
leaves  to  his  younger  associate  the  re- 
sponsibility of  opening  the  action  and 
again  of  closing  it;  as  if  Massinger 
worked  out  the  plot  and  began  the  devel- 
opment, then  Fletcher  became  interested, 
caught  the  thread,  hurried  it  along  be- 


yond the  dimaz,  then  lost  his  enthusiasm 
and  left  the  conclusion  to  be  elaborated 
by  the  original  designer. 

Again,  Fletcher's  lack  of  depth  shows 
in  the  material  and  physical  aspect  under 
which  he  views  everything.  All  critics 
since  Coleridge  have  insisted  on  this 
peculiarity  of  Fletcher's  heroines,  in  pai^ 
ticular;  their  virtue  is  a  mechanical  pro- 
perty, not  a  spiritual  grace.  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  when  we  go  back  of 
the  heroines  to  Fletcher  himself.  It  is 
the  outside  of  goodness,  its  conventional 
value,  its  utilitarian  advantage,  that  espe- 
cially appeal  to  him.  His  sympathy  with 
the  inner  loveliness  of  noble  character  is 
vague  and  insufficient  This  accounts 
not  only  for  his  general  grossness  of  lan- 
guage, but  for  the  almost  insufferable 
aesthetic  as  well  as  moral  impropriety 
which  makes  him  defile  the  fairest  people 
and  things  by  impure  association.  His 
play  of  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  example  of  this. 
In  it  he  seeks  to  present  an  ideal  example 
of  pure  and  devoted  love,  and  to  that  caid 
he  employs  all  the  most  varied  and  ex- 
quisite means  of  poetical  expression;  but 
he  fails  because  he  has  not  sufficient 
depth  of  nature  to  justify  the  beauty  ol 
virtue  by  itself  and  therefore  tries  to 
enhance  it  by  contrast  with  the  foulest 
and  most  deformed  shapes  of  ugliness. 
Milton's  ComuSy  which  owes  so  much  to 
Fletcher's  play,  excels  it  far  more  in 
purity  and  dignity  of  moral  conception 
than  in  mere  poeUy. 

One  trifling  yet  significant  mark  of  the 
physical  element  in  Fletcher  is  his  singu- 
lar fondness  for  the  undignified  practioe 
of  kicking.  I  do  not  think  Shakespeare's 
gentlemen  ever  resort  to  this,  certainly 
not  often.  They  refrain  from  it,  not  so 
much  from  r^ard  to  others  as  from  re- 
spect to  themselves.  Fletcher's  heroes 
are  always  kicking  their  antagonists  and 
dependents  about  the  stage.  Nay,  even 
the  finer  temper  of  Beaumont  becomes 
infected,  and  in  The  Maid's  Tragedy 
the  delicate  Aspatia,  disguised  as  a  boy, 
wishing   to  provoke  her  lover  to  fight 
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with  her  that  she  maj  die  by  his  hand 
—  kicks  him.  Shades  of  Imogen  and 
Viok! 

But  Fletcher's  lack  of  profound  grasp 
of  human  life  shows  most  in  his  treat- 
ment—  or  ill-treatment  —  of  character. 
Here  again,  as  in  his  plots,  he  makes  up 
for  sober,  profound  study,  by  exagger- 
ated emphasis  and  an  extravagance  often 
approaching  caricature.  This  is  much 
less  marked,  at  any  rate  less  offensive, 
m  comic  than  in  serious  personages;  yet 
even  in  comedy  Fletcher  cannot  get  the 
rich,  delicate  humor  of  Beaumont  and 
Shakespeare.  A  curious  instance  of  this 
is  Bessus,  who  was  doubtless  created  by 
Beaumont  and  through  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  play  speaks  prose  and  is  a 
thoroughly  Beaumontesque  and  Shake- 
spearean figure.  Then  Fletcher  takes 
him,  puts  dancing  verses  into  his  mouth, 
and  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  different 
ooroic  family  altogether. 

With  tragic  characters  this  fault  of 
exaggeration  grows  almost  unendurable. 
Fletcher's  heroes  all  brag;  not  so  much 
as  Dryden's,  to  be  sure,  but  too  much 
for  heroism.  The  noble  Caratach,  the 
generous  At  cius,  not  only  show  their  gen- 
erosity and  nobility,  but  repeatedly  call 
our  attention  to  them.  With  the  women 
It  is  the  same.  They  all  lack  dignity. 
The  sweetest  of  them,  like  Ordella  and 
Juliana,  tend  to  become  abject  in  their 
flubmnsion.  Those  of  an  opposite  type 
are  so  very  opposite!  The  Brunhalts  are 
not  only  monsters,  but  vulgar  monsters, 
and  talk  like  fishwives.  Worse  still,  spir- 
its of  the  noblest  strain,  like  Edith  and 
Bonduca,  suddenly  break  out  into  the 
same  fishwif ery ,  and  rail  with  an  excess  of 
epithet  that  is  as  repulsive  as  it  is  pic- 
turesque. We  have  noted  the  change  in 
Bessus,  as  he  passes  from  Beaumont's 
hands  to  those  of  his  partner.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  even  more  strikingly 
with  Evadne  in  The  Mcad^s  Tragedy. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  action,  Beau- 
mont depicts  her  with  real  tragic  re- 
straint But  as  soon  as  Fletcher  takes  a 
hand,  she  tends  at  once  to  deteriorate. 


to  become  fiendish  in  her  revenge  and 
groveling  in  her  repentance,  in  short,  to 
show  the  true  Fletcherian  lack  of  dig- 
nity. 

Yet  we  must  not  let  these  defects  of 
characterization  lead  us  to  Darle/s  and 
Oliphant's  conclusioi^  that  Fletcher's 
creations  are  without  *power  and  without 
charm.  After  all,  he  was  an  Elizabethan, 
which  means  that  he  thronged  his  scenes 
with  human  faces,  often  ugly,  often  cari- 
catured, but  alive^  studied,  and  repro- 
duced for  the  piue  love  of  them;  and  so 
his  work  is  infinitely  more  interesting 
than,  for  instance,  the  drama  of  Calde- 
ron,  with  its  perpetual  repetition  of  the 
same  primitive  types,  its  fantastic  cava- 
liers, veiled  ladies,  and  silly  ^ocumo^.  In 
the  Spanish,  even  in  the  French  drama, 
the  logical  necessity  of  the  dramatic 
movement  makes  the  characters  seem  to 
live  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  action. 
In  Shakespeare  and  in  all  the  Elizabeth- 
ans, high  and  low,  the  characters  live  for 
their  own  pleasure  and  walk  in  and  out  of 
the  story  with  a  lovely  indifference,  let- 
ting it  adapt  itself  to  their  individuality, 
as  best  it  can. 

If  we  want  to  get  on  with  Fletcher,  we 
must  let  him  have  his  way.  His  most 
characteristic  work  is  that  in  which  a 
grain  of  exaggeration  is  permissible:  ro- 
mance, which  oversteps  the  boundaries 
of  humdrum  reality,  or  rollicking  farce 
crammed  full  of  lyrical  grace  and  charm. 
The  very  titles  of  his  romantic  plays 
carry  their  atmosphere  with  them,  as 
do  Calderon's:  The  Pilgrim^  The  Idand 
Princess,  The  Sea  Voyage,  The  Beggar's 
Bush,  Lovers  Pilgrimage,  The  Maid  in 
the  Mill.  The  Pilgrim,  especially,  per- 
haps comes  nearest  to  the  outdoor  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  with  its  woodland  scenes, 
its  gay  and  sprightly  heroine  and  her 
waiting-maid,  its  quick  interchange  of 
tend^ness  and  laughter.  Even  better 
are  the  comedies,  Rvle  a  Wife  and  Have 
a  Wife,  Monsieur  Thomas,  The  WHd 
Goose  Chase,  The  Chances.  "  A  whifliiiig 
vagary  "  Darley  called  the  latter,  with 
aU  the  scorn  of  a  serious-minded  person. 
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But  one  should  love  '*  whifling  vagaries," 
that  is  to  say,  trifles  of  human  passion 
beaten  up  into  light  foam  by  the  wind  of 
fancy.  Such  are  the  delicious  comedies  of 
Meilhac  and  Hal^,  between  which  and 
Fletcher's  there  is  a  good  deal  of  kinship. 
Only  the  great  attraction  of  La  Petite 
Marquise  and  Fanny  Fear  is  best  indi- 
cated in  the  remark  of  Frondeville  to 
Fanny  herself:  **The  charm  of  your  con- 
versation lies  not  only  in  what  you  say, 
but  still  more  and  above  all  in  what  you 
don't  say."  Now  there  is  nothing  that 
Fletcher  does  not  say. 

In  these  meny  Fletcherian  farces 
everything  is  gay,  sparkling,  full  of  life, 
movement,  and  theatrical  effectiveness. 
"A  pipe  and  a  comedy  of  Fletcher's  the 
last  thing  of  a  night  is  the  best  recipe 
for  light  dreams  and  to  scatter  away 
Nightmares,"  says  Lamb.  And  Cole- 
ridge: "I  could  read  Ths  Beggar^ s  Bush 
from  morning  to  night.  How  sylvan  and 
sunshiny  it  is!"  The  characters  flash 
and  sputter  about  like  so  many  fireworks 
set  off  all  at  once.  Everywhere  there  is 
the  light  tinkle  of  fresh  young  voices,  the 
careless  glee  of  fresh  yoimg  faces.  I  have 
said  hard  things  of  Fletcher's  women  and 
they  deserve  it;  yet  his  comedies  abound 
with  jolly  girls  whose  piquancy  more 
than  outweighs  their  occasional  disregard 
of  the  lesser  proprieties.  The  greater 
they  rarely  fail  to  respect  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  says  of  them  very  justly,  **For  por- 
traits 0^  pleasant  English  girls,  not  too 
squeamish,  not  at  all  afraid  of  love- 
making,  quite  convinced  of  the  hack- 
neyed assertion  of  the  mythologists  that 
jests  and  jokes  go  in  the  train  of  Venus, 
but  true-hearted,  affectionate,  and  of  a 
sound,  if  not  a  very  nice  morality,  com- 
mend me  to  Fletdier's  Dorotheas  and 
Marys  and  Cdias." 

Of  Fletcher's  young  men  much  the 
same  is  to  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis^  as 
of  his  young  women.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
''heard  that  Steele  practised  the  lighter 
vices."  So  do  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Fletcher,  and  with  sudii  zeal  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  their 


practices  from  the  heavier  sins.  Yet  one 
would  fain  believe  that  they  are  all 
somewhat  after  the  model  of  Hylaa  in 
Monsieur  Thomas^  of  a  monstrous  dis- 
sipation in  words,  but  with  deeds  not 
quite  in  *'a  concatenation  accordingly." 
At  any  rate,  if  one  disregards  their  love- 
affairs,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  them. 
They  are  keen  of  wit,  ready  of  sword, 
quidc  in  sense  of  honor,  loyal  in  friend- 
ship, apt  to  remember  a  kindness,  gener- 
ous, and  not  incapable  of  sacrifice.  A  very 
little  acquaintance  with  the  skeptical, 
cynical,  selfish  gallants  of  Dryden,  Con- 
greve,  and  Wycherl^  makes  one  ready 
to  find  Fletcha''s  Don  Johns,  and  Pineros 
and  Rulilios  a  harmless  and  even  a  lov- 
able generation. 

Many  critics  have  found  fault  with 
Dryden  for  his  remark  that  Beauin<Mit 
and  Fletcher  "understood  and  imitated 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  bet- 
ter" than  did  Shakespeare.  But  there 
is  some  truth  in  it.  Shakespeare's  young 
men  are  proud  of  their  wit  and  too 
often  seem  to  be  thinking  about  their 
own  smartness.  Fletcher's  heroes  think 
about  pretty  girls,  about  their  tailors' 
bUls,  the  Ust  run  of  the  dice,  or  the  newest 
fashion  in  doublets;  and  when  th^  dis- 
cuss these  things  they  aiv  smart  Even  in 
the  essentials  of  gentlemanliness  perhaps 
Shakespeare  is  not  so  much  superior  as  is 
sometimes  thought,  and  the  ugly  passages 
of  Fletcher  are  well  paralleled  by  Lj- 
Sander  and  Demetrius,  by  Claudio  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  Claudio 
in  Measure  for  Measure  and  Bertram  in 
AU'sWeU  That  Ends  WdL  Indeed,  high 
authorities  have  attributed  to  Fletcher  a 
peculiar  perception  and  appreciation  of 
the  gentlemanly  character.  Pftyfeaaor 
Ward  says,  "I  have  been  much  stnudc 
by  the  passages  in  his  works  where  he 
recurs  to  a  conception  which  undoubt- 
edly had  a  very  rital  significance  for 
him  —  that  of  a  gentleman.  See,  above 
all,  the  fine  passage  in  The  NioeValarz — 

I  oaanot  make  you  gmiUemeii ;  that  *8  a  wcnlc 
Raised  from  your  own  deMTviiigs:  merit,  nuHa- 
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And  hi-boni  Tiitne  does  it ;  let  your  own  good- 
Xake  yoo  eo  great,  my  power  ahall  make  yoa 


Ljwider  in  The  Jjovet^e  Progress  is  a 
redly  fine  gentleman  every  inch  of  him/' 
And  our  own  Emerson*  who  surely  knew» 
tells  us  that  "in  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and. Fletcher  there  is  a  constant  recogni- 
tion of  gentility.'' 

Fletcher's  style  is  absolutely  charac- 
teristic ci  the  man  and  has  all  his  defects 
and  ezcellenoes.  It  fails  in  tragedy,  and 
genemlly  in  passages  of  serious  reflection; 
it  b  too  jaunty,  too  flippant,  too  highly- 
colored.  Wolsey's  farewell  speech  in 
King  Henry  VIII  represents  probably 
the  best  that  Fletcher  could  do  in  this 
kind,  and  effective  as  it  is,  it  is  far  enough 
from  the  enormous  grandeur  of  Macbeth 
or  Lear.  Fletcher  uses  two  words  where 
Shakespeare  would  use  one,  he  lavishes 
adjectives  and  particles,  his  old  men  and 
young  women  and  clowns  and  heroes  are 
all  garrulous  alike.  He  has  tricks  of  style, 
too,  pet  tricks  that  he  indulges  in  on  all 
occasions.  For  instance,  he  loves  a  ring- 
ing repetition  of  words:  — 

She  is  fair  and  yonog  and  wealthy, 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  aa  {^raoions,  too. 
In  all  her  entertainments,  aa  men  report. 

They  are  eoaeninir  mad,  they  are  hrawling  mad, 

they  are  prood  mad ; 
Theyare  all,  all  mad.    I  oome  from  a  world  of 

mad  women. 
Mad  aa  M aroh  hares :  get  'em  in  chaina,  then 

deal  with  *em. 
There  *a  one  that  '■  mad ;  she  eeema  well,  hat 

she  ii  doff-road. 
Is  she  dead,  doat  think? 

And  certainly  no  Bnglish  or  other  poet 
ever  bad  a  greater  fancy  for  alliteration 
or  got  more  cunning  or  more  preposter- 
ous effects  from  it  See  how  it  haunts  the 
noWe  reply  of  Ordella  to  Thierry  when  he 
urges  the  terror  of  her  fate  and  declares 
it  to  be  full  of  fearful  shadows:  — 

So  is  sleep,  sir, 
Or  anything'  ihat  'a  merely  onrs  and  mortal ; 
We  were    iMgotten    gods   else.     Bnt   those 

fean, 
f  esKng  hat  onee  the  firea  of  nohler  thonghta, 


Fly,  like  the  shapes  of  eloads  we  form,  to 
nothing. 

But  all  these  whims  and  dainty  de- 
vices, unworthy  of  the  serious  dignity  of 
high  tragedy,  are  immensely  effective  in 
comedy;  and  of  easy,  vivid,  brilliant 
comic  dialogue  Fletcher  is  certainly  a 
master.  In  this,  as  in  everything,  his 
work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  immediate 
presentation  before  an  audience.  Critics 
have  sought  out  many  explanations  of 
the  fact  that  Fletcher's  plays  were  so 
much  more  frequently  acted  during  the 
seventeenth  century  than  Shakespeare's. 
But  this  is  the  most  obvious  reason :  that 
Fletcher  always  expresses  himself  with 
limpid  deamess  and  intelligibility.  His 
language,  in  the  French  phrase,  gets  over 
the  footlights,  instantly  explains  and  em- 
phasizes itself.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine 
any  average  audience  in  any  age  foUow- 
ing  with  pleasing  the  elaborate  thought 
and  compact  expression  of  Shakespeare's 
Ulysses*  But  a  child  can  catch,  without 
effort,  the  easy,  flowing  rhetoric  which 
Fletcher  gives  to  wise  men  and  fools 
alike.  It  is  rare  that  our  author  is  even 
so  subtle  as  in  the  beautiful  line  which 
Coleridge  called  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
language:  — 

Yon  are  old  and  dim,  sir, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  earth  eclipsed  yonr 
judgment. 

Usually  his  figures,  his  descriptions,  his 
narrative,  his  dialogues  of  passion  and  of 
reflection,  all  run  on  witii  the  golden, 
sparkling  clearness  of  a  simlit  brook. 
One  charming  passage  from  the  Elder 
Brother  may  serve  to  illustrate  most  of 
the  points  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing:— 

I  hare  forgot  to  eat  and  sleep  with  reading, 

And  all  my  faoulties  tnrn  into  study : 

'Tie  meat  and  sleep.    What  need  I  outward 

garments, 
When  I  can  clothe  myselfViih  understanding? 
The  stars  and  glorious  planets  hare  no  tailors, 
Yet  erer  new  diey  are  and  shine  like  courtiers. 
The  seasons  of  the  year  find  no  fond  parents, 
Yet  some  are  armed  in  siWer  ice  that  glisters, 
And    some    in   gaudy    green   come    in    like 

masquers  ; 
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The  silk-worm  spiiis  her  own  suit  and  her 
lods:ing 

And  has  no  aid  nor  partner  in  her  labours. 

Why  shonld  we  care  for  anything^  but  know- 
ledge 

Or  look  apon  the  world  bnt  to  contemn  it  ? 

Our  study  of  Fletcher's  style  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  comment  on 
his  verse,  which  is  even  more  thoroughly 
characteristic  than  his  diction.  In  verse, 
as  in  diction,  Fletcher  has  a  manner.  An 
author  has  a  style  when  he  rules  his  ex- 
pression and  has  it  thoroughly  under 
control.  He  has  a  manner  when  his  ex- 
pression rules  him,  and  forces  his  thought 
into  a  fixed  mould,  no  matter  what  its 
subject.  Carlyle  and  Browning  have  a 
manner.  Shakespeare  is  the  most  glo- 
rious example  of  the  absolute  possession 
of  a  style.  Now  Fletcher  found  out  a  few 
inventions  in  rhythm  in  his  younger  days 
and  they  pleased  him  so  greatly  that  he 
clung  to  them  till  his  death,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  for  every  subject  and  every 
character. 

Without  insisting  on  technicalities  too 
much,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  chief 
of  these  inventions  was  that  of  ending 
two  thirds  of  the  lines  with  an  extra, 
unaccented  syllable.  In  the  above-quoted 
passage  every  line  thus  ends.  This  prac- 
tice is  common  enough  in  the  Continental 
languages,  but  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
use  it  very  soberly.  In  serious  writing  it 
is  apt  to  tend  to  monotony,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  sing-song  blank  verse  of 
Schiller.  And  in  Fletcher's  tragedies  it  is 
simply  one  more  added  to  his  long  list  of 
defects,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
Wolsey  speech  with  any  Shakespearean 
passage  in  the  same  play.  But,  here 
again,  when  we  come  to  Fletcher's  come- 
dies, the  result  is  altogether  different.  In 
writing  easy,  natural  dialogue,  he  com- 
bines the  above-mentioned  peculiarity 
with  others  which  go  far  to  relieve  its 
monotony,  shakes  out  the  folds  of  his 
lines,  as  it  were,  adds  extra  syllables 
internally,  throws  the  pauses  in  unex- 
pected places,  above  all  adapts  rhythm 
to   sense    and    emphasis   in  the  most 


wonderfully  varied  and  telling  manner.       I 

Just  how  far  Fletcher  was  original  in 
seeking  these  effects  and  how  much  he  , 
owed  to  Plautus  and  Aristophanes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  Coleridge  | 
clearly  recognized  the  Plautian  affini^. 
Critics  since  his  day  have  surprisingly 
n^lected  it  But  it  is  certain  that  no 
dramatist  of  modern  times  has  come  any- 
where near  producing  the  comic  effects 
of  the  Roman  poet  as  Fletcher  produces 
them.  Shakespeare,  when  he  wrote 
comic  dialogue,  turned  to  prose.  So  did 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  And  the 
stiff  Alexandrines  of  Moli^  are  about 
as  un-Plautian  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  was  a  verse-quality  like  Fletcher^s 
that  Goethe  referred  to  when  he  said,  in 
connection  with  Byron's  Don  Jvjon^  that 
"English  poetry  has  developed  a  comic 
medium  which  we  Grermans  are  entirelj 
without."  And,  though  B}Ton  probably 
knew  nothing  of  Fletcher  and  got  his 
octave  entirely  from  the  Italians,  the 
swift  ffight  of  the  Byronic  stanza  has 
something  very  Fletcherian  about  it. 

As  for  the  bass,  the  beast  conld  only  bellow. 
In  faotf  he  'd  had  no  sinfcingf  edacatioo  ; 
A  timelesB,  noteless,  toneless,  ig^norant  fel- 
h>w. 

But  the  free  movement  of  comic  blank 
verse  gives  an  opening  for  such  things 
which  no  stanza  could  possibly  afford, 
and  Fletcher  used  that  opening  to  the  full. 
His  verse  dances,  sparkles,  quiv^^.  It 
leaps  like  a  serpent  and  lashes  like  a 
whip.  Of  course,  his  careless  temper 
pushes  everything  to  excess,  and  to  crowd 
seventeen  syllables  into  one  ten-syllabled 
line  is  an  excess  undoubtedly. 

Do  they  think/to  oar/ry  it  away/ with  a  great 
band/made  of  bird-Zpots  ? 

Yet  even  this  monstrosity,  read  as  I 
have  marked  it,  rather  enhances  than 
trammels  the  contemptuous  bearing  of 
the  thought;  and  it  is  just  here  that 
Fletcher's  cunning  and  his  greatness  lie, 
in  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  emphasiz- 
ing sense  by  sound.  His  lines  speak 
themselves,  they  ffing  themselves  right 
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in  the  faces  of  an  audience,  they  flut- 
ter through  the  theatre,  drenched  with 
laughter  and  glittering  with  gayety.  They 
are  simply  made  for  dramatic  dedama^ 
tkm  and  nothing  else;  and  if  actors  could 
be  found  to  deliver  them  understanding- 
I7, 1  am  convinced  that  critics  would  be 
astonished  at  the  effect. 
I  v«it  op,  came  to  the  door,  knocked,  nobody 


Would  she  were  at  home  again,  milking^  her 
f ather*8  cows. 

Aadbhwt,  blast,  blast,  those  bads  of  pride  that 
paint  yon. 

8XBASTIAK 

Why  that  'a  my  daughter,  rog^e ;  dost  thon  not 

see  her, 
Kisring  that  felloir  there,  there  in  that  cor- 

ner? 

LAUVCXLOT 

KiflSlBg? 

An  honest,  moral  man  ?  *T  is  for  a  constable. 
A  handsome  man,  a  wholesome  man,  a  ton^^h 


A  liberal  man,  a  likely  man,  a  man 
Made  op  like  Herenles. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  longer  passages 
suitable  for  quotation,  but  at  least  I  must 
give  this  edifying  dispute  between  Don 
John  and  Don  Frederick  in  The  Chances ^ 
on  the  subject  of  conjuring.  Don  John 
inquires  how  devils  may  be  raised :  — 

FRTEDKBTCK 

With  spells,  man. 

JOHN 

Ay,  widi  spoons  as  soon.    Dost  thoa  think 
The  devil  sneh  an  ass  as  people  make  him  ? 
Such  a  poor  eoxoomb,  sneh  a  penny  footpost  ? 
Compelled  with  cross  and  pile  to  nm  of  er- 


With  Asteroth  and  Behemoth  and  Belphagor  ? 
Why  should  he  shake  at  sounds  that  lives  in  a 

smithes  forge  ? 
Or,if  hedo  — 

rBJEDBAIOK 

Without  all  doubt,  he  does,  John. 

JOHN 

Why  should  not  bilbo  raise  him,  or  a  pair  of 

bullions? 
They  go  as  big  as  any ;  or  an  unshod  car* 


When  he  goes  tumble,  tumble  o*er  the  stones, 
Like  Anaereon's  drunken  verses,  make  him 

tremble  ? 
These  make  as  fell  a  noise. 

The  movement  of  Fletcher's  verse  can- 
not be  better  described  than  by  his  own 
glittering  lines  in  BondiuM:  — 

Their  gilt  coats  shine  like  dragons'  scales,  thair 

march 
Like  a  rough,  tumbling  storm. 

I  have  dwelt  at  much  more  length  on 
Fletcher's  work  than  on  that  of  Beau- 
mont, first  because  critics  almost  univer- 
sally praise  Beaumont  at  Fletcher's  ex- 
pense, and  second  because,  though  Beau- 
mont was  a  higher  and  purer  spirit  and  a 
more  delicate  artist,  Fletcher  was  much 
more  original,  a  more  complex  character, 
and  on  the  whole  stronger  and  more 
vigorous. 

To  enjoy  Fletcher  and  to  enter  fully 
into  his  plays,  one  should  be  young,  at 
any  rate  in  spirit.  In  this  respect  he  is 
like  Scott  Sir  Walter  had  a  purity  and 
dignity  of  moral  tone  which  Fletcher 
never  knew;  and  Fletcher  was  an  Eliza- 
bethan in  imagination.  But  they  both 
loved  the  grace,  the  variety,  the  pictiur- 
esqueness  of  romance;  they  both  pre- 
ferred to  look  at  the  outside  of  life; 
neither  of  them  wished  to  dwell  upon 
the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Such  writers  give  us  no  help  in  passion- 
ate struggles  or  profound  problems.  No 
wise  man  would  go  to  them  for  such  a 
purpose.  But  if  one  wishes,  with  Lamb, 
*'to  scatter  Nightmares,"  to  relax  and 
let  go,  to  throw  off  the  burdens,  to  flood 
one's  soul  with  sunshine  and  sweet  laugh- 
ter and  bright,  immortal  gayety,  I  do  not 
know  a  surer  resource  than  the  comedies 
of  Fletcher.  And  though  he  does  not  set 
up  for  a  preacher  or  a  framer  of  wise 
saws,  there  have  been  more  foolish  ones 
uttered  than  the  remark  of  Cacafogo  in 
Rtde  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife:  — 
What  need  we  fiddles,  idle  songs,  and  sack, 
When  our  own  miseries  can  make  us  merry  ? 
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LUGGAGE  AND  THE  LADY 

I  WRiTB  as  one  pursued  through  life  by 
the  malevolence  of  inanimate  objects. 
My  singular  subjection  to  things  was 
never  brought  so  |>aifaf  ull j  home  to  me  as 
last  summer  during  four  months  in  Eu- 
rope. Of  course,  my  soul  had  been  to 
Europe  a  great  many  times,  but  my  body 
never,  and  now  I  was  taking  it,  as  well  as 
certain  scrip  and  scrippage  for  its  jour- 
ney. I  chained  up  my  soul  and  held  it 
under  lock  and  key  while  I  took  coun- 
sel with  certain  seductive  guidebooks. 
These  paternal  manuals  left  no  detail  un- 
touched, until  there  was  no  fear  left  for 
me  ci  cabs  or  custom  houses,  of  money- 
tables  or  time-tables.  It  was  all  as  simple 
as  bread  and  milk.  One  thing  all  my 
guides  inveighed  against,  a  supe^uity  ai 
baggage;  with  them  I  utterly  agreed.  A 
trunk  was  an  expensive  luxury  on  foreign 
railways;  there  stood  ready  always  an 
army  of  porters  to  escort  one's  hand- 
bags. A  lady  could  travel  gayly  with  a 
single  change  of  raiment;  after  a  day's 
dust  and  soil,  merely  the  transformation 
of  a  blouse,  and  behold  a  toilet  fit  for  any 
table  d*h6te.  Moreover,  so  remarkable 
were  foreign  laundry  facilities  that  on 
tumbling  to  bed  all  you  had  to  do  was  to 
summon  an  obliging  maid,  deliver,  sleep, 
and  on  the  morrow  mom,  behold  your- 
self all  crisply  washed  and  ironed.  As  to 
the  expense  of  a  trunk  and  the  battalions 
of  porters,  the  guidebooks  were  correct; 
as  to  the  rest,  they  lied.  The  single  blouse 
theory  is  all  very  well  if  you  don*t  wear 
out  or  tear  out  by  the  way;  and  as  to  the 
laundry  fallacy,  do  I  not  still  see  myself 
roaming  the  streets  of  Antwerp  searching 
vainly  for  one  single  blanchisserie  ?  My 
conclusion  la  that  one  needs  clothes  and 
a  right  mind  about  as  much  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other. 

But  I  had  not  reached  this  conclusion 
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when  I  bought  my  baggage,  therefore  I 
limited  myself  to  two  hand-pieces.   For 
the  first  of  these  I  had  not  far  to  seardL 
It  was  that  frail,  slim,  dapper  thing,  a 
straw  suitcase.  It  was  very  Ugbt,  just  how 
light  I  was  afterwards  to  discover,  but 
before  embarkation  I  regarded  it  with 
joy;  it  seemed  to  me  suitable  and  genteel, 
with  its  sober  gray  sides  and  trim  leather 
corners.  With  it  1  was  satisfied,  whereu 
from  the  first  I  felt  misgiving  about  my 
second  article  of  impedimenta.     There 
was  nothing  genteel  or  ladylike  about 
this,  that  was  certain,  but  perhaps  I  am 
not  the  first  traveler  who  has  yielded  to 
the  mendacious  promises  of  a  telescope. 
It  looks  as  if  it  would  so  obligingly  yiM 
to  the  need  either  of  condensation  or  ex- 
pansion. You  may  inflate  or  contract  at 
will,  and  it's  all  the  same  to  the  telescope. 
My  telescope  was  peculiarly  unbeautifuL 
Its  materiaJ  was  a  shiny  substance  look- 
ing like  linoleum,  called  wood  fibre,  and 
having  a  bright  bumtporange  color.   Its 
corners  were  strengthened   with  sheet 
iron,  lacquered  black.  You  have  seen  the 
same  in  use  by  rural  drummers,  but 
rarely  in  a  female  hand.    I  don't  know 
why  I  bought  it  It  u  part  of  my  quarrel 
with  inanimate  objects  that  they  always 
exert  an  hypnotic  influence  upon  me  in 
the  shop,  and  always  excite  loathing  so 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  my  home.   In  tlus 
instance   it  was  both  the  saleswoman 
and  the  purchase  that  excited  the  hypno- 
tism. She  was  of  that  florid,  expansive, 
pompadoured  type  that  always  reduces 
my  mind  to  feebleness.    Moreover,  she 
jumped  up  and  down  on  my  prospective 
telescope,  bouncing  before  my  eyes  in  all 
her  bigness.  Now,  in  my  sober  senses  I  do 
know  that  one's  primary  motive  in  pur- 
chasing a  hand-bag  b  not  that  one  may 
dance  upon  it;  but  at  that  moment,  as  I 
watched  her  pirouetting  as  if  on  a  spring- 
board, I  felt  that  no  piece  of  luggage  was 
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anythiiig  worth  unless  jou  oould  jump 
upon  it   I  bought 

Almost  at  once  that  tawny  bedemoned 
box  began  its  career  of  naughtiness.  The 
fint  thing  it  did  on  shipboard  was  to  dis- 
appear. It  stopped  just  long  enough  to 
be  entered  in  the  agent's  book,  and  then 
H  leaped  down  into  the  hold  and  hid. 
I  searched;  the  purser  searched;  so  did 
six  several  stewards  and  stewardesses. 
The  stewards  searched  the  staterooms; 
I  searched  the  passages;  together  we 
Marched  the  hold,  penetrating  even  the 
steerage  to  see  if  the  missing  article  were 
oongr^ating  with  the  motley  collection 
down  there.  We  were  four  days  out  when, 
in  a  passage  repeatedly  searched,  on  a 
ledge  near  a  porthole,  behold  my  tawny 
telescope  leering  at  mel  My  steward  waa 
genuinely  superstitious  over  it  So  was  I. 

It  was  during  my  first  travels  on  land 
that  I  discovered  that  a  capacity  for  be- 
ing jumped  upon,  far  from  being  a  re- 
oommendation  in  a  piece  of  luggage,  is 
dftrtinctly  a  detraction.  I  did  a  great  deal 
of  jumping  during  three  weeks  in  Scot- 
land. I  am  sure  I  shall  huve  sympathizers 
when  1  declare  my  difficulties  in  packing 
a  telescope.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
hani,  when  both  ends  are  lying  on  the 
floor,  supine  and  gaping,  to  distinguish 
which  is  top  and  which  u  bottom.  It  is 
only  after  sad  repacking  that  you  dis- 
oover  that  while  top  will  sometimes  go 
over  bottom,  bottom  will  never  go  over 
top.  Having  ascertained  which  is  bot- 
toin,  you  begin  to  pack.  You  soon  are 
even  with  the  edge:  but  in  a  telescope 
this  is  nothing.  You  continue  to  padc, 
up,  up  into  the  air,  a  trcmulous  moun- 
tain of  garments  upon  which  at  length 
you  gingerly  place  top.  Firmly  seating 
yourself  at  one  end,  you  grasp  the  straps 
that  girdle  the  other,  and  bravely  you 
seek  to  buckle  them.  Result,  while  that 
end  of  the  telescojie  on  which  you  are 
sitting  undoubtedly  settles  under  your 
weight  from  the  gaping  mouth  which  you 
are  attempting  to  muzzle  therc  is  belched 
forth  an  array  of  petticoats,  blouses,  col- 
lars, postcards.    You  dismount,  reopen. 


replace  scattered  articles,  and  reseat 
yourself  on  the  opposite  end.  Result,  the 
end  which  sank  under  you  before  now 
pops  wide,  and  spouts  forth  a  stream  of 
Baedekers  red  as  collops.  Again  you 
rcpack  all,  replace  top.  Starting  from 
across  the  room,  with  a  running  high 
jump,  you  aim  to  land  on  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  thing.  Result  the  top  goes 
down,  it  is  true,  but  from  all  edges  there 
dips  a  fringe  of  garments.  In  the  privacy 
of  your  room,  with  the  assistance  d[ 
Heaven  and  the  chambermaid  and  the 
« Boots,  you  may  sometimes  contrive  to 
shut  a  telescope;  but  I  once  had  to  open 
and  restrap  mine,  sole  and  unaided,  in 
the  waiting  room  of  a  station.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  placed  my  ticket  to 
London  in  the  toe  of  one  shoe,  placed  the 
shoe  in  the  bottom  of  the  straw  suitcase, 
locked  this,  placed  the  key  in  the  toe  of 
the  other  shoe,  and  placed  that  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  telescope.  Why  did  I  do  this  ? 
Simply  because  I  had  just  visited  Mel- 
rose Abb^.  I  frequently  suffer  from  a 
tendency  of  my  costume  to  disruption  in 
moments  of  stress.  At  times  of  great 
muscular  exertion  and  mental  excitement 
my  hat  tends  to  take  an  inebriate  lunge, 
each  several  hairpin  stands  on  end,  my 
collar  rises  rowdyish  from  its  moorings, 
impeccable  glove  fingers  gape  wantonly. 
All  these  circumstances  attended  the 
closing  of  my  telescope  on  that  occasion. 
It  was  immediately  after  that  I  decided 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  third  piece  of 
baggage. 

I  bought  it  in  Edinburgh,  on  Princess 
Street  the  wonderful  street  wherc  you 
vainly  seek  to  apply  yourself  to  mundane 
shopping  with  Edinburgh  Castle  ever  fill- 
ing your  vision,  standing  over  there  on  its 
craggy  hill,  all  misty  with  legend,  while 
a  hundred  memories  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  come  whispering  at  your  ear  aa 
you  soberly  endeavor  to  buy  gloves.  If 
my  previous  impedimenta  had  been  out- 
rageously American,  my  third  handbag 
was  Scotch,  every  inch  of  him.  He  was 
gentlemanly  and  distinguished,  frank  and 
accommodating.   I  have  never  seen  any- 
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thing  like  him  over  here,  —  shiny  black 
sides  of  oilcloth,  bound  by  leather  strips, 
plentifully  studded  with  tacks,  but  other- 
wise strictly  unornamented.  But  his 
chief  charm  was  the  way  he  opened,  the 
whole  top  flapping  easily  apart  at  will, 
and  afterwards  the  two  sides  closing  over 
all  as  easily  as  if  his  only  desire  were  to 
please.  In  capacity  he  was  unlimited; 
you  could  pour  into  him,  on  and  on,  and 
always  he  dosed  upon  his  contents  smil- 
ingly, without  protest. 

For  a  brief  space,  as  I  trickled  down 
through  England  from  cathedral  to  ca-. 
thedral,  my  Scotch  companion  was  my 
chiefest  comfort,  the  mere  sight  of  his 
black,  rising-sunshiny  face  cheering  me 
as  it  looked  down  upon  me  from  the  lug- 
gage rack  of  a  third-class  carriage.  More 
and  more  I  came  to  impose  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  interior,  until  one  day  my 
confidence  in  his  Scotch  integrity  was 
rudely  shattered;  for  I  discovered  that 
the  reason  he  could  hold  so  much  was 
that  he  had  quietly  kicked  out  his  bot- 
tom! Hecontinuedtoaccompanyme.it 
ia  true,  but  thrust  from  his  high  gentle- 
manly estate,  resembling  now  rather  those 
bleary,  dilapidated  Glasgow  porters  that 
greet  one's  arriving  vessel,  his  frail  form, 
like  theirs,  begirt  and  bandaged  in  order 
to  support  the  few  light  belongings  I  now 
dared  to  entrust  to  his  feebleness. 

Meanwhile,  the  strength  of  my  yellow 
telescope  continued  unabated,  but  so  did 
also  its  averseness  to  accommodating  my 
possessions,  which  daily,  all  unwittingly 
and  unwillingly,  increased.  My  dapper 
suitcase  had  suffered  by  the  way,  its  neat 
sides  were  bruised  and  staved  in,  one 
leather  comer  was  missing,  another  stood 
up  like  an  attentive  ear.  It  still  smiled, 
"brave  in  ragged  luck,"  but  its  own 
America  would  not  have  known  it.  It 
now  appeared  that  England,  and  as  it 
happened,  rural  Devon,  must  contribute 
another  article  to  my  retinue. 

Now,  ever  since  I  had  touched  Great 
Britain  my  unaccustomed  eye  had  been 
fascinated  by  a  piece  of  luggage  quite 
new  to  me,  I  mean  that  most  British 


thing,  the  tin  trunk.  We  have  nothing 
like  it  in  luggage,  but  we  have  copied  it 
eicactly  in  cake  boxes;  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  English  original  has  a  bulg^ 
top  and  a  lock  and  key.  In  character  my 
British  baggage  was  much  better  natured 
than  my  American  telescope,  but  in  color 
it  was  much  the  same,  orange  tawny;  it 
had  grown  very  easy  for  me  to  spot  mj 
belongings  in  the  nusoellany  of  the  lug- 
gage van. 

These  representatives  of  the  American, 
Scotch,  and  English  nations  followed  in 
my  wake  from  Southampton  to  St  Malo, 
and  perhaps  their  company  need  never 
have  been  increased  on  the  continent  if  in 
Brittany  I  had  not  bought  a  pair  of  sa- 
bots, life  size.  Nothing  so  unaccommo- 
dating as  sabots !  Seemingly  each  was  big 
enough  to  sleep  in,  but  if  I  attempted  to 
pack  the  inside  of  one,  behold,  it  would 
hold  nothing  at  all;  it  was  built  to  hold  a 
foot,  and  if  it  could  n't  have  a  foot,  it 
would  have  nothing.  In  true  peasant 
insolence,  each  sabot  demanded  a  whole 
handbag  to  itself,  and,  once  in,  refused  to 
accommodate  its  substantial  bulk  to  the 
needs  of  any  of  my  other  possessions.  In 
much  difficulty  I  managed  to  get  across 
France,  but  once  in  Paris,  especially  in 
view  of  certain  aristocratic  purchases  that 
absol  utely  refused  to  consort  with  woodra 
shoes,  the  need  of  still  a  fifth  hand-piece 
was  evident. 

Paris  luggage,  like  a  Paris  lady,  is  built 
to  show  a  pleasing  exterior.  Diversion 
rather  than  utility  is  its  motive.  My 
Paris  handbag  still  preserves  its  sugges- 
tion of  perpetual  picnic.  It  looks  as  if  it 
were  always  just  off  for  a  Sunday  in  the 
Bois.  It  is  a  woven  wicker  thing,  exact- 
ly like  an  American  lunch-baaket,  vastly 
magnified.  The  handle  must  be  grasped 
from  the  top,  and  is  not  the  handy  side 
appendage  of  all  American  grips.  I  never 
look  at  it  without  seeing  within  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  boiled  eggs  and  sand- 
wiches. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never 
held  anything  of  the  sort;  rather  it  car- 
ried my  new  Parisian  costume  safely 
from  Paris  to  New  York. 
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By  dint  of  fast  and  furious  touring 
thriNigh  Belgium  I  managed  not  to  ac- 
quire anything  more  to  pack  or  to  be 
packed,  but  in  Holland  once  again  I  fell. 
I  was  within  a  few  days  of  sailing  when  I 
visited  Alkmaar.  There  a  tall  polyglot 
joung  Dutchman  showed  me  through  a 
most  delicious  cheese  factory.  Innocent 
and  round,  ruby  or  orange,  smiled  those 
cheeses  down  at  me  from  their  long 
dielves.  My  guide  gave  me  to  eat  Thus 
it  was  that  the  last  thing  I  bought  on 
the  other  side  was  —  cheeses !  Oh,  he 
assured  me,  they  were  perfectly  well 
behaved;  even  had  they  so  desired  they 
could  not  get  out  of  their  strong  cases; 
no  more  innocent  gift  to  be  taken  home 
to  appreciative  Mends.  That  Dutch- 
man understood  American  credulity  bet- 
ter than  he  did  the  American  language. 
Those  cheeses  did  not  stay  in  their 
cases.  They  came  out  and  performed  in 
all  ways  i^ter  the  manner  of  cheeses. 
Now  throughout  my  trip,  whatever  in- 
conveniences I  might  suffer  by  reason  of 
possessions  acquired,  I  could  never  make 
up  my  mind  to  abandon  any.  Having 
bought  them,  I  did  not  desert  my  cheeses, 
but  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that 
they  would  have  to  travel  in  a  home  of 
their  own,  together  with  such  of  my  goods 
as  would  not  be  corrupted  by  evil  com- 
munications. I  purchased  my  last  bit  of 
luggage  in  Rotterdam.  It  was  a  gray 
canvas  bag,  in  shape  like  a  dachshund 
without  the  appendages.  It  was  capable 
of  as  much  lateral  expansion  as  a  Marken 
fisherman.  It  received  and  held  the 
cheeses,  but  frankly,  so  that  their  contour 
was  dear  to  the  eye.  To  all  appearances 
I  was  taking  home  a  bushel  of  turnips 

I       oat  ol  brave  little  HoUand. 

I  I  embarked  at  Rotterdam,  and  for  ten 

days  sank  into  that  state  of  coma  to  which 
ocean  travel  stimulates  me.  It  was  not 
till  we  had  touched  the  Hoboken  dock 
that  I  became  once  more  acutely  alert. 
I  had  donned  my  Paris  traveling  dress, 
had  walked  through  the  great  shed  until 
I  found  my  letter  X,  and  then  turned 
about  to  wait  with  the  rest  for  the  arrival 


of  my  luggage.  Then  for  the  first  time 
realization  overwhelmed  me.  I  was  wait- 
ing for  my  bags,  my  bags;  those  six  dis- 
reputable traveling  companions  would 
here  and  now  seek  me  out  and  claim  my 
society,  right  here  in  America,  with  V 
and  W  to  right  of  me,  Y  and  Z  to  left,  my 
haughty  steamer  acquaintance,  looking 
on!  Over  on  the  other  side  one  is  not 
known  by  one's  baggage,  but  here  one  is ! 
I  had  faced  many  a  white  continental 
porter  with  nonchalance,  but  with  which 
one  of  my  motley  collection  in  my  hand 
could  I  face  the  black  Pullman  porter  of 
my  own  country  ?  I  cowered  with  shame, 
so  slowly  they  arrived,  each  several  one  of 
the  six,  tediously  threading  its  way  to  X, 
never  losing  itself,  never  losing  me,  al- 
ways hunting  me  down !  The  joy  of  home- 
coming was  turned  to  gall.  I  saw  V  and 
W,  Y  and  Z,  turn  away  their  faces.  To 
my  eyes  each  several  hand-piece  looked 
more  bizarre  than  the  last.  Which  one 
should  I  select  to  accompany  me  on  an 
American  railroad  ?  Which  of  the  motley 
crew  would  least  endanger  the  respect- 
ability of  a  lady  traveling  alone  in  an 
American  car  ?  Through  the  crowd  my 
Parisian  lunch-basket  came  mincing  up 
to  me,  still  ready  for  perpetual  picnic. 
Silly  chit!  I  would  n't  travel  with  her. 
My  Rotterdam  purchase,  bulging  and 
redolent  with  cheeses,  came  waddling  up, 
respectable  perhaps,  but  with  it  I  should 
have  been  as  conspicuous  as  with  one  of 
the  Marken  imps  in  copious  trousers  that 
it  so  much  resembled.  My  former  pride 
of  Scotch  travel  was  now  so  fallen  away 
that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  in  the  last 
stages  of  his  native  whiskey,  and  as  if  his 
physique  would  hardly  have  supported 
the  weight  of  a  hairpin.  No  help  to  be  had 
in  him!  My  American  suitcase,  in  May 
so  trig  and  debonair,  had  been  punched 
and  pounded  out  of  all  semblance  to  any- 
thing belonging  either  to  America  or  a 
suitcase.  My  British  cake-box  had  suf- 
fered likewise,  and  in  its  decrepitude  sup- 
ported the  loss  of  a  lock,  and  appeared  to 
my  horrified  eyes  carefully  roped  with 
clothesline  by  a  friendly  steward.     Even 
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though  I  promptly  sat  down  upon  it, 
8|n«fuling  mj  Paris  skirt  wide,  I  could 
not  conceal  that  jellow  cake- box  from  the 
fashionable  steamer  folk  that  swarmed 
about  me.  Suitcase  and  tin  trunk  both 
had  lost  all  distinction  of  nation;  they 
both  belonged  now  to  the  international 
species,  tramp.  There  remained  to  me 
only  my  evil  genius,  the  orange-tawny 
telescope.  Foreign  labels  had  but  scantily 
subdued  the  natural  aggressiveness  of  his 
demeanor.  He  was  possible  —  perhaps. 
Then  I  considered  how  he  had  flouted 
me,  scorned  me,  spilled  out  at  me,  jeered 
at  me  in  my  hdplessness.  I  pictured 
opening  and  shutting  him  in  the  berth 
of  a  sleeping  car;  then  quietly,  incon- 
spicuously, and  virulently,  I  kicked  him. 
I  fastened  the  last  strap  the  customs 
officers  had  loosened.  Just  one  moment 
I  hesitated,  regarding  my  rakish  Euro- 
pean retinue,  then  I  fell  upon  the  wait- 
ing baggage-agent.  '*  Check  them  all,"  I 
cried,  '*all!'*  FVee  as  a  bird,  as  a  gipsy, 
as  an  American,  I  traveled  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  a  lady  luggi^-less. 

OF  BEING  MIDDLE-AGED 

When  are  we  middle-aged?  There 
is  no  very  definite  year  for  its  beginning, 
nor  any  special  aspect  to  tell  of  its  ar- 
rival—  you  may  be  it  either  before  or 
after  you  look  it.  Superficially,  much 
depends  on  the  point  of  view,  for  there's 
a  wide  angle  between  twenty  and  eighty; 
but  not  so  much  in  reality.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  matter. 

It,  this  middle-age,  comes  gradually, 
of  course;  though,  as  a  rule,  each  of  us 
realizes  it  for  himself,  suddenly,  with  a 
shock.  One  day  we  say  of  a  contem- 
porary, "  Oh,  of  the  usual  age,"  which 
means,  I  take  it,  "between  thirty"  as 
Mark  Twain  (I  believe  it  was  he)  has 
happily  euphuized  it.  A  Harvard  pro- 
fessor once  called  this  period  the  **  Cam- 
bridge age,"  which  struck  me  at  the 
time  (I  had  not  arrived  at  it  then)  as 
very  clever.  I  dare  say,  now,  however, 
this   specific   Cambridge   age   has   ad- 


vanced along  with  him  and  me.  It  may 
be  between  forty  now;  come  to  think  d 
it,  I  rather  think  it  is.  I  did  n't  couiect 
any  of  these  terms  with  myself  for  a  long 
time.  One  day,  however,  I  remarked  of 
some  one,  **  Oh  I  of  the  usual  age." 
Instantly  I  said  to  myself,  with  a  horrid 
shock,  ** That's  just  what  you  are!  Ytm 
are  U!  "  This  was  the  beginning  of  my 
rise,  or  fall,  to  middle-age. 

Here  let  me  digress  a  bit  for  the  benefit 
of  the  '*young  person."  As  soon  as  you, 
"my  youthful  reader,"  begin  to  think 
about  these  things,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
them;  if  you  want  to  study  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  further  coming,  now  is  the 
time  to  start.  Before  you  know  it,  yon 
will  be  d, — that  is,  middle-aged, — and 
the  crudal  moments  will  be  gone.  But 
let  me  beg  of  you,  don't.  Don't,  I  pray 
you,  "dear  youthful  reader,"  don't,  until 
you  are  obliged  to,  don't  have  more 
than  two  classes  of  people  in  your  mind 

—  the  young  and  the  old.  It  is  much 
nicer  then;  and  so  long  as  it  is  so,  yon 
yourself  are  young.  What  a  sad  thought 
it  is  (its  coming  to  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  my 
own  middle-age,  for  it's  a  stock  thought 
and  expression  of  this  period;  let  me 
give  way  to  it  once  morel)  what  a  sad 
thought  it  is  that  every  one  in  the  world, 
no  matter  what  his  condition,  is  for  years 
of  his  life  possessed  of  the  one  desirable, 
the  one  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world 

—  youth,  —  and  does  not  appreciate  it 
till  it  is  gone!  If  we  could  only  be  young 
and  realise  all  that  youth  means  at  one 
and  the  same  time!  If  only  we  did 
not,  with  youth's  perversity  (almost  its 
only  one),  want  to  be  grown  up!  Some 
happy  mortals,  happy  I  call  them,  never 
do  really  grow  up,  though  alas!  by  the 
time  they  and  their  friends  realize  it, 
they  have  lost  the  physical  beauty  of 
youth  —  which  is  half  the  game! 

But  to  get  back  to  middle-age.  I  did 
not  (nor  do  any  of  us  of  ourselves, 
probably)  realize  being  middle-aged  for 
some  time.  It  came  to  me,  personally, 
when  a  youth,  of  twenty  or  so.  called  me 
"sir."    And  even  now,  although   I  'm 
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almost  between  forty,  I  can't  quite  get 
over  it,  when  another  youth  whom  I  see 
frequently,  and  who  treats  me  confiden* 
tially  as  no  older  than  himself,  always 
addnssea  me  as  Mistw. 

My  most  violent  and  painful  shock 
was,  however,  when  I  read  of  some  play 
that  it  was  *' familiar  to  the  older  genera- 
tion of  playgoers,  but  unknown  to  the 
present"  And  I  remembered  that  phiyl 
and  not  even  vaguely,  as  one  remembm 
the  plays  of  one's  childhood!  It  was  a 
shodc,  too,  in  speaking  of  Julia  Marlowe 
with  a  young  woman,  who  seemed  to  me 
to  be  as  old  as  I,  when  she  said,  "I  am 
so  glad  that  Miss  Marlowe  is  beginning 
to  play  Shakespeare.  What  a  lovely 
Bosalind  she  will  make!"  "But,"  I  be- 
gan; thai  I  realized  that  Julia  Marlowe 
irof  Rosalind  when  this  young  woman 
was  bread-and-buttering  in  the  nursery. 
I  went  the  next  week  to  see  **As  You 
Like  It;'*  but,  alas!  I  did  not  see  my 
Rosalind.  Incidentally,  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  there  are  no  good  parts  for  actresses 
of  the  "usual  age"  (let  us  use  the  eu- 
phemism). If  I  were  a  playwright  I'd 
try  my  hand  at  them.  But  I  suppose 
th^  would  be  turned  down  —  stage  folk 
being  always  either  young  or  old. 

I  "acknowledged  it"  (I  still  ding  to 
certain  expressions  in  vogue  before  I 
was  "between")  and  went  on  to  tell  the 
young  woman  of  seeing  Biaude  Adams 
when  she  mighi  have  suggested  youth  in 
Peter  Pan  (and  was  well  scored  for  my 
use  of  **mighi**\  of  seeing  Janauachek 
as  Hortenae,  Booth  as  Hamlet,  of  hiugh* 
ing,  and  crying,  with  Warren  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  at  the  Museum.  Having  thus 
confeased  to  her,  she  asked  (innocently, 
I  know),  "And  did  you  very  much  ad- 
mire Charlotte  Cushman  ?  "  I  changed 
the  subject  before  she  could  ask  me  how 
I  liked  Jenny  lind  or  the  elder  Booth. 
It  was  all  <me  to  her:  I  was  a  middle- 
aged  man  "reminiscing  "  of  my  youth. 
And  I  bad  atarted  in  to  talk  on  equal 
tcnna!  The  stage  is  a  terrible  indicator. 

And  books!  We  are  certainly  middle- 
aged  "Misters"  and  "Madams"  when 


we  remember  the  sensation  of  "Called 
Back,"  the  flood  of  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  the  advent  of  "Mr.  Barnes." 
And  we  do  not  even  have  to  remember 
waiting  for  the  installments  of  "Trilby: " 
it  was  but  yesterday.  Yet  those  super- 
ficially of  our  time  know  it  not;  and  to 
them  Kipling  is  as  old  as  George  Mere- 
dith! 

And  the  cities!  We  remember  when 
eight  stories  was  a  high  building,  when 
we  watched  steel  construction  with  in- 
terest. We  remember  horse-cars,  and  the 
sensation  of  our  first  trolley  ride,  and 
squinting  when  we  talked  into  a  tele- 
phone! But  no,  no  more!  else  I  shall 
seem  garrulous  —  a  word  of  Old  Age,  not 
the  "between." 

When,  then,  are  we  middle-aged? 
When  we  have  had  these  experiences,  can 
remember  these  things.  The  keeping  or 
the  losing  of  our  hair  is  a  matter  of  health, 
of  inheritance.  The  preservation  or  the 
loss  of  our  enthusiasms  is  the  same. 
Success  and  failure  are  personal  affairs. 
Any  one  may  mistake  our  ages  on  the 
street,  or  when  they  hear  us  talk  of  the 
weather  —  we  do  not  yet  say  that  in  our 
youth  winters  were  colder,  or  summers 
hotter.  But  when  we  have  let  slip  the 
"between  thirty"  words,  or  thought  of 
the  "usual  age;"  when  we  remember 
these  things;  when  we  desire  Youth; 
then  indeed  are  we  middle-aged,  —  just 
plain  middle-aged,  a  word  without  a 
constant  epithet.  Youth  is  charming, 
joyous,  exuberant:  Old  Age  is  serene, 
pathetic,  terrible:  middle-age  is  not  even 
worth  a  capital  letter.  And  yet,  it  has 
its  compensation  —  we  have  an  outlook 
in  two  directions  —  the  only  period 
which  has;  we  have  attained  and  not 
lost  (it  is  to  be  hoped  this  is  the  case; 
Heaven  help  us  if  it  b  not!)  a  sane 
charity  and  a  saving  sense  of  humor. 

THE   DEVICE 

If  I  might  take  unto  myself  a  device, 
not  for  the  family  silver,  but  for  my  own 
contemplation,  it  would  be  this:  a  tall 
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man  in  nide  attire  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a  high  hill-road,  the  smi  rising  out  of 
the  sea  at  one  side,  the  land  stretching 
off  and  off,  with  hidden  rivers  and  vil- 
lages, to  the  other  side.  And  above  him 
there  would  be  an  apple-tree,  blowing 
continually  in  a  west  wind;  but  having 
more  fruit  than  leaves,  for  I  think  the 
time  would  be  autumn. 

The  man  I  see  to  be  joume3dng  always, 
and  smiling  as  if  he  had  no  fear.  For  he 
is  always  young;  weary  often,  but  always 
young. 

He  is  my  soul.  He  is  a  pilgrim  or  a 
vagabond;  perchance  he  is  both.  The 
road  is  the  highway  made  by  generations 
on  generations  of  pilgrims  and  vaga- 
bonds who  have  gone  on  quests  through- 
out all  time.  Yet  now  he  is  aione,  for  • 
the  soul  must  travel  far  without  pleasant 
company. 

It  is  on  a  hill  that  he  is,  for  the  conquest 
of  hills  is  needful  in  that  journey.  And 
since  I  would  have  the  soul  always  setting 
forth  at  dawn,  as  it  were,  the  sun  comes 
up  mightily  out  of  the  sea,  which  is  a 
deep  limitless  divine  glory.  But  his 
golden  setting  is  beyond  the  lands,  the 
abode  of  men  and  women,  of  love  and 
sorrow  and  labor. 

As  for  the  apple-tree  with  few  leaves 
and  much  fruit,  I  think'  it  is  the  Tree  of 
Joy.  But  why  the  wind  is  ever  from  the 
west,  so  that  the  few  leaves  point  like 
withered  yellow  tongues  to  the  sea,  I  do 
not  understand.  I  see  it  so,  but  its  mean- 
ing is  not  plain  to  me. 

The  time  is  autumn.  That  is  a  time 
not  like  spring  with  its  restless  languor 
and  tremulous  leaping  beauty,  nor  like 
summer,  sated  with  colored  heat.  The 
autumn  is  a  keen  time,  a  superb  time; 
when  a  man  is  strong  to  journey  and  the 
wind  is  bold  to  blow. 

That  is  my  device. 

If  one  asks  me  what  the  quest  of  my 
soul  may  be,  I  cannot  tell  him  duly. 
Sometimes  it  is  no  more  than  a  shadow 
on  the  hills,  or  the  wing  of  a  wandering 
moth;  and  again,  it  is  a  planet,  great 
fires  in  space,  the  very  sun  himself.  Then 


perhaps  it  is  a  wind,  a  song,  a  delicate 
curve  of  sound,  or  the  hoarse  thunder 
of  waves.  The  eager  soul  desires  know- 
ledge,.too,  of  old  intricate  things,  stored 
in  books  and  minds  of  wise  men;  or  of 
new  intricate  things,  hidden  since  the 
first  li^t,  in  the  earth  and  the  air  and 
the  fleeing  elements.  And  then  it  desires 
knowledge  of  men's  hearts.  And  then, 
a  thing  whereto  I  dare  not  give  a  name. 
But  it  is  beneath  and  beyond  all  the  rest. 

Now  as  I  meditate  upon  it,  I  perceive 
that  this  is  the  most  common,  most  worn 
device,  belonging  to  all  men  since  the 
beginning  of  days. 

This  being  so,  I  am  fain  of  an  answer 
to  two  questions.  I  have  no  desire  for 
the  name  of  the  quest.  Perhaps  I  know 
that  name.  But  these  things  I  do  not 
understand  with  clearness. 

Wherefore  should  the  apple-tree,  the 
tree  of  joy,  if  it  be  that,  blow  ever  to- 
wards the  rising  sun  and  the  sea  ? 

And  if  every  traveling  soul  must  pass 
that  tree,  why  have  so  many  the  appear- 
ance of  hunger  and  meagreness  ?  b  the 
right  to  eat  thereof  denied  to  some  ? 

Some  one  in  all  of  the  world  should 
know  these  things,  for  every  one  must 
traverse  that  road. 

I  am  fain  to  be  told. 

DOG   AND   UNDER-DOG 

It  seems  a  queer  thing,  on  first 
thought,  that  the  multitudes  are  always 
for  the  under-dog.  At  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment the  cheers  are  for  the  loser  when  he 
pulls  up  his  score  a  bit,  and  for  him  are 
the  sighs  and  the  feminine  '*Too  bad !  's" 
when  he  makes  a  good  try  which  fails. 
"Why  are  you  always  on  the  side  of 
the  under-dog?"  asked  the  man  who 
wondered  about  such  things  of  the  girl 
who  turned  her  head  away  and  would  n*t 
look  because  the  game  was  being  lost. 

"The  under-dogs  are  always  so  ap- 
pealing and  —  so  nice,*'  she  said,  and 
then,  smiling,  "I  'm  an  under-dog  my- 
self."  That  was  just  it. 

The  common  feeling  for  under-d<^ 
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is  not  80  much  pity  as  it  is  affection* 
tenderness  —  tliej  warm  the  cockles  of 
the  heart;  one  likes  to  have  them  around. 
And  this  is  because  we  are  most  of  us 
nnder<iogs  ourselves,  in  the  depths  of 
US,  and  we  feel  for  each  other  the  sym- 
pathy which  comes  from  resemblance, 
the  attraction  of  like  for  like. 

Under-Doggism  does  not  arise  wholly 
from  condition  (you  find  under-dogs  in 
tlie  veiy  seats  of  the  mighty)  but  from 
a  winsome  quality  of  mind  which  is  in- 
herent. You  may  know  the  under-dog 
by  a  certain  negative  attitude,  an  absence 
of  assertion,  a  denial  of  superiority,  a 
smiling  air  of  seeing  the  humor  of  the 
situation,  a  droll  hint  of  a  wink  at  his 
own  discomfiture.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
true,  do  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
be  something  else:  they  put  on  an  im- 
posing front,  and  in  a  momentary  flood 
of  favor  and  fortune  pose  as  dogs  ramp- 
ant Yet,  even  in  that  lofty  attitude,  the 
tail  may  be  observed  between  the  legs. 

Decidedly  (if  one  may  be  allowed  a 
bit  of  under-dogma)  one  likes  best  the 
under-dog  who  knows  what  he  is,  and 
who  accepts  his  humble  but  comfortable 
lot  with  complacence,  even  with  relish 
I      and  gusto.      The  young  woman  who 
dispenses    with    society    columns    and 
suitors  and  with  a  droll  little  smile  con- 
fesses that  she  did  n't  *'make  a  go  of  it," 
but  who  is,   nevertheless,  a  most  en- 
chanting under-doggess;   the  young  au- 
thor whose  life-work  is  certainly  not  of 
the  Six  Best  Sellers,  and  who  makes 
pleasant    little    jokes    about    returned 
manuscripts;    the  little  girl  at  a  piano 
recital  who  has  to  go  on  and  on  tearfully 
!      repeating  her  'Apiece"  because  she  has 
I      forgotten  the  end  of  it;  young  men  and 
!      maidens   disappointed    in    their   loves; 
small  round  boys  who  can't  do  their 
sums;  little  forlorn,  abandoned  cats;  Cin- 
i      derellas  —  what  is  the  universal  appeal 
of  these,  wherein  lies  their  dear  power  to 
daim  affection  and  stir  emotion,  but  in 
their  under-doggism  ? 
I  Contrast   with    these  beloved   brow- 

beatoi,  the  browbeaters  of  society — offi- 


cials, inspectors,  authorities,  champions, 
directors,  good-spellers,  winners  of  beau- 
ty contests,  powers  that  be,  governesses, 
boy  orators,  street-car  conductors,  suc- 
cessful candidates,  belles-of-the-season, 
prize  bulldi^,  trust  magnates,  cooks, 
floorwalkers,  tax-collectors,  infant  phe- 
nomenons  —  the  whole  inglorious  horde 
of  disagreeables.  Ah!  the  super-dog,  the 
dog  rampant,  is  the  real  outcast,  the  mis- 
erable one,  for  he  ramps  alone. 

WORDS 

Last  night  it  was  long  before  I  could 
let  sleep  overtake  me.  Words,  mere 
words,  pursued  me  so  hotly  that  sleep 
lagged*  far  behind. 

To-day,  as  I  sit  in  the  sun  and  write,, 
the  words  are  but  my  none-too-ready 
servants.  They  come  at  my  bidding,  yet 
slowly,  grudgingly,  as  if  they  were  sullen 
laborers,  well-nigh  on  the  verge  of  a 
strike.  I  wish  that  last  night  I  could  have 
been  writing  and  writing.  The  thing  I 
might  have  written  would  be  like  a  great 
unearthly  jewel,  flaming  the  seven  colors, 
sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  For  a 
host  of  words  was  all  about  me,  crowd- 
ing, urging,  flashing,  making  outcry. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  relate  clearly.  If  I 
say,  "'Last  night  I  was  full  of  splendor, 
last  night  I  was  ready  with  great  speech," 
one  would  scarce  believe  me.  Where  b  it 
all  fled,  then  ?  And  alas,  I  do  not  know. 
Yet  I  cannot  hold  my  peace  in  the  matter. 
For  an  hour  I  was  overwhelmed  by  tri- 
umphant words. 

I  have  read  that  the  time  between  wak- 
ing and  sleeping  is  the  time  for  visions  to 
slide  across  the  quiet  lids,  and  charm  away 
the  sense  witli  a  riot  of  symbolic  color 
and  sha|>e.  Thb  has  been  well  proved 
in  my  own  small  fashion,  for  many  a 
night  I  have  lain  qm'esoent,  watching  a 
weird  procession  that  flowered  magically 
out  of  the  half-dark  in  my  eyes.  Blos- 
soms and  birds  and  fish,  brilliant  with 
color;  ^-ide  deserts,  high  seas,  blazing^ 
sunsets  flecked  with  masts  and  leaves  to 
make  them  blaze  the  more;  wood  paths- 
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and  (Simmering  brooka;  and  faces  upon 
faces,  niad,  distorted,  scarred,  or  pale 
and  beautifuL  And  I  have  seen  far 
stranger  things:  onoe  a  red-capped  peas- 
ant unearthing  a  chest  of  treasure  under 
a  waning  moon;  once  a  silent  company 
of  folk  in  dull  ancient  garb,  lifting  what 
seemed  to  be  manj  dead  bodies  from  a 
great  wagon  that  stood  beside  a  iBeld  of 
sunken  graves ;  and  countless  curious 
pictures  more. 

I  am  aware  that  this  motley  procession 
arises  from  no  singularity  of  my  own 
brain,  and  am  become  accustomed  to  it; 
but  last  night,  the  hosting  of  the  words 
seemed  novel,  disquieting,  terrible,  and 
glorious.  Doubtless  it  was  but  another 
manifestation  of  the  old  half-occult  men- 
tal power,  but  to  me  it  was  strange. 

An  army  of  words,  in  companies  and 
battalions  and  charging  ranks,  gave 
chase  to  me.  It  was  as  if  I  ran,  ran,  for- 
ever ran,  and  the  words  were  forever 
upon  me:  strong  words,  delicate  words, 
glittering  and  gloomy  words;  those  that 
cry  aloud  and  those  that  whisper  close; 
plodders  to  a  funeral  march,  dancers  to 
a  twinkling  tarantella.  Now  a  phrase, 
round  and  robustious  as  from  a  dema- 
gogue's mouth,  clapped  me  upon  the 
back;  and  then  a  line  of  lasy  lovely  po- 
etry clasped  my  throat  Kke  a  woman's 
hand.  An  old  refrain  meriting  tears,  and 
a  proud  thought  with  a  windy  bu£Feting 
breath,  trod  dose  upon  each  other. 

And  they  were  all  gloriously  new:  bold 
as  the  sun,  unused  as  the  dawn,  f uU  of 
might;  not  the  poor  empty  echoing  shells 
listened  to  for  countless  noisy  centuries, 
but  live  things,  young  as  Adam  in  the 
garden,  urgent  as  the  tides  of  the  sea. 

Had  they  but  stayed  a  little  with  me, 
how  the  world  would  bow  down  and  lis- 
ten! How  I  would  shout  in  the  ears  of  the 
lat  rich  folk  who  grow  deafer  day  by  day; 
how  I  would  sing  for  the  thin  poor  folk 
who  are  in  peril  of  forgetting  music 
through  very  lack.  How  I  would  flame 
and  sparkle  and  work  splendid  miracles 
on  earth! 

Alackaday!  so  is  it  with  dreams.  The 


power  is  gone  with  the  night  At  last  I 
fell  asleep,  and  awoke  to  the  sun,  happy, 
clear  of  head,  strong  of  body,  but  duod) 
as  ever  before. 

I  only  know  that  somewhere  betweea 
waking  and  sleeping,  between  the  light 
and  the  dark,  the  great  words  live  un- 
tarnished and  unworn.  Mighty  are  the 
men  who  can  snare  them  and  carry  them 
forth  to  the  light  of  day;  but  it  must 
suffice  me  to  have  felt  their  pursuit  even 
in  a  feverish  half-dream. 

THE  MUSE  ASTRAY 

Oncb  in  a  land  where  memories  throng. 

By  a  far  southern  sea, 
A  poet  sang  a  little  song 

Of  rhythmic  ecstasy. 

He  caught  —  or  thou^t  he  cau^  — 
the  glow 

Of  rapt  Italian  vales. 
The  lustre  of  unstain^l  snow. 

The  thrill  of  nightingales. 

And  not  alone  it  charmed  the  sense. 
Since  on  the  theme  was  cast 

The  precious  antique  influence 
Of  a  long,  storied  past 

'*Now,"  cried  he,  *'for  a  magaane; 

I'm  puzzled  as  to  which 
My  brilliantly  word-painted  scene 

Most  fitly  shall  enrich." 

The  dove  returned;  one  tiny  leaf 

Dejectedly  it  bore. 
The  singer  stood  transfixed  with  griet 

Yet  sent  it  forth  once  more; 

And  back  it  came,  and  back,  untfl  — 
So  early  trained  to  roam  — 

If  one  but  gave  the  thing  its  will 
The  carrier  song  flew  home. 

MORAL 

Be  good,  sweet  muse,  and  wisdy  di  ose 
Some  fresher,  homelier  strain: 

Shall  Kalamazoo,  Metuchen,  too. 
And  Oshkosh  sue  in  vain  ? 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

BY  ANDREW   C.   McLAUGHLIN 


In  some  ways  what  we  call  the  party 
management,  or  the  machine^  appears  to 
have  existed  in  America  before  Uie  party. 
"This  day/'  wrote  John  Adams  in  his 
joonal  in  Febraaiy»  1763,  ''learned  that 
the  caucus  dub  meets,  at  certain  times, 
m  the  garret  of  Tom  Daws,  the  Adjutant 
of  the  Boston  R^^iment  He  has  a  large 
house,  and  he  has  a  movable  partition  in 
the  garret  which  he  takes  down,  and  the 
whole  dub  meets  in  one  room.  There 
they  smoke  tobacco  till  you  cannot  see 
from  one  end  of  the  garret  to  the  other. 
Iliere  th^  drink  flip,  I  suppose,  and 
tiiere  th^  choose  a  moderator  who  puts 
questioiis  to  vote  regularly;  and  sdect- 
OKD,  assessors,  collectors,  fire^waids,  and 
representatives,  are  regularly  chosen  be- 
fine  they  are  chosen  in  the  town.*'  In 
other  words,  the  town-meeting  of  Boston, 
with  its  vaunted  freedom  of  will  and 
frank  discussion,  only  registered  the  de- 
cision of  an  exterior  government  Sam 
Adams,  •^Ap^ing  the  caucus,  scribbling 
for  the  newspapers,  appealing  in  shrewd 
and  simple  fadliion  to  the  artisans  and 
watemen  of  Boston,  was  the  primitive 
boss  who  brought  things  to  pass.  The 
father  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
the  kader  of  the  machine. 

Although  the  framers  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  must  have  had  experience 
wf*^  sdieming  caucuses  and  with  wise 
p<  ical  managers,  they  had  no  conoep- 
tii  of  parties  in  any  broad  sense.  Of  in* 
tr  e,  of  faction,  of  enmity  between  rich 
tt  poor,  of  tendendes  in  old-fashioned 
p  mnent^  of  human  ambition,  they 
hi  knowledge  in  abundance;  but  of 
p     «  organized,  officered,  drilled,  man- 


ipulated,  fitted  to  work  consi^ntly  for 
power  with  inconsistent  prindples,  they 
knew  next  to  nothing.  This  was  natural, 
for  colonial  history  had  not  taught  them 
the  lesson,  though  the  colonists  had  had 
long  controversies  and  had  even  made 
occasional  combinations.  Enghtnd  had 
not  yet  achieved  systematic  party  govern- 
ment, but  was  giving  an  example  of  con- 
fusion, out  of  which  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  were  to  arise  clear-cut 
party  systems  and  managements,  ^th 
infinite  pains  the  men  who  framed  our 
Constitution  laid  down  ideas  of  individ- 
ual freedom;  they  devised  with  great  cun- 
ning a  dever  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  order  that  the  government  might 
do  no  harm;  but  they  left  to  haphazard 
arrangements,  or  to  voluntary  Associa- 
tions unknown  to  the  law  and  unknown 
to  the  theory  of  the  state,  the  difficult 
task  that  was  in  itself  the  great  pro- 
blem of  democracy.  To  these  associa- 
tions, which  soon  arose,  was  left  the  task 
of  furnishing  a  medium  for  transmitting 
the  will  of  the  people  to  the  government 
—  this  balanced  mechanism  which  the 
Fathers  had  so  nicely  fashioned. 

Here  was  the  great  political  and  con- 
stitutional problem  of  the  decade  to 
come;  and  dearly  enough,  if  we  omit  the 
tremendous  stn^^e  over  slavery  and 
secession,  the  development  of  these  as- 
sodations  is  the  greatest  fact  in  our 
constitutional  history.  Little  by  little 
these  formless  voluntary  associations  were 
hardened  into  institutions.  They  were 
for  a  long  time  altogethCT  extra-legal; 
only  within  the  last  few  years  have  stat- 
utes distinctly  recognized  the  existence  of 
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parties  and  made  regulations  for  nomin- 
atioDs,  with  an  aooeptance  of  the  fact 
that  parties  and  party  mechanism  are  es- 
tablished and  have  their  important  f mic- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  body  politic. 
Until  about  twenty  years  ago,  even  bal- 
lots were  printed  by  the  party  officials; 
the  candidates  or  the  political  managers 
were  themselves  responsible  for  a  lu*ge 
part  of  the  expense  of  conducting  an  elec- 
tion. The  party  organization  was  allowed 
to  grow  undisturbed,  and  to  develop  its 
own  capacity  for  representing  or  con- 
trolling the  popular  ^i^  and  for  control- 
ling the  government  described  on  a  piece 
of  parchment  locked  in  a  safe  at  Wash- 
ington.^ These  party  systems  themselves 
came  to  have  constitutions  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  zealous  officials,  whose 
great  object  was,  not  to  transmit  the  un- 
sullied will  of  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  but  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  own  organizations. 

No  one  doubts  the  importance  of  the 
little  group  of  party  leaders  in  England 
who  by  virtue  of  their  inherent  capacity 
rise  to  the  head  of  the  loose  party  organ- 
ization and  in  the  Cabinet  determine  the 
policies  of  the  government.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  English  Cabinet  is  an 
institution,  though  it  is  unknown  to  the 
law,  and  though  its  conferences  are  as 
secret  as  those  of  the  Vatican.  But  we 
have  not  seen,  or  are  just  beginning  to 
see,  in  America,  that  the  complicated  sys- 
tem which  manages  parties  and  directs 
government  in  this  country  is  an  insti- 
tution to  be  taken  seriously  as  an  es- 
tablished fact,  and  that  the  problem  of 
self-government  now  is  the  problem  of 
controlling  this  institution  that  manages 

^  It  is  an  interestiiig  fact  that  thu  aspeet  of 
our  oonstitntional  history  has  reoeired  little 
attention  in  onr  histories.  A  few  scholarly 
treatises  hare  corered  some  portions  of  the 
sahject.  The  most  brilliant  of  these  treatises, 
and  perhaps  in  some  ways  also  the  most  mis- 
taken, is  written  by  a  foreigner,  who  has  the 
perspeotiTe  of  posterity  bnt  also  its  opportuni- 
ties for  error:  Ostrog^rski,  Democracy  and  the 
Organixation  of  Parties,  See  also  Macy,  Party 
Organisation  and  Machinery. 


the  government  which  is  described  by 
the  parchment  at  Washington.  Much  of 
the  confusion  in  our  discussion  of  polit- 
ical problems,  much  of  the  incoherence  of 
popular  effort,  comes  from  the  failure  to 
look  facts  fairly  in  the  face  and  to  watch 
the  make-up,  the  methods,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  government  that  has  for  its 
purposes  the  management  of  what  wq  call 
the  Grovemment.  The  present  task  of 
democracy  is  not  to  prevent  the  party 
management  from  getting  possession  6t 
the  government,  but  to  make  that  man- 
agement responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  This  task  is  as  dignified,  as  im- 
portant, and  as  difficult  as  the  old  strug- 
gles for  representative  government,  for 
a  responsible  minisfary,  for,  in  fact,  any 
of  the  devices  and  arrangements  which 
were  worked  out  in  the  course  of  the  long 
effort  to  reach  political  liberty.  England, 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  established  the  principles  of  her 
constitution;  but  her  great  victoiy  for 
real  self-government  came  when  the  par- 
ty machine  was  fully  recognized  as  legit- 
imate and  was  made,  in  part  at  least, 
subservient;  the  great  event  was  this  es- 
tablishment of  the  party  management  in 
the  Cabinet  and  the  fixing  of  its  responsi- 
bility. 

In  America  the  situation  is  confusing 
because  we  have  so  many  interacting 
systems  and  because  the  mechanism  of 
the  government  that  is  described  by  the 
Constitution  does  not  easily  lend  itself 
to  the  management  of  a  single  party  or- 
ganization. If  the  party  machine  could 
boldly  take  possession  of  t^e  govern- 
ment at  Washington  and  manage  it  in 
all  its  ordinary  law-making  operations, 
carrying  out  secret  determinations  openly 
and  as  of  right,  then  we  could  see  the 
simple  fact.  But  we  have  clung  stupidly 
to  die  worn-out  idea  that  the  President 
should  not  be  a  party  leader  but  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people,  and  that 
his  cabinet  is  not  a  party  council  but  a 
meeting  of  administrators.  In  England 
the  party  machine  —  though  the  law  does 
not  see  it  —  is  frankly  in  possession  of 
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the  goveroment.  In  America  the  na^ 
tioiial  parly  mechanism  is  organized  out- 
side of  the  government:  its  make-up  is 
scarcely  known  to  any  one  save  the  pro- 
fessional; we  go  upon  the  humorous 
supposition  that  since  the  party  is  made 
up  of  many  people,  we  resJly  control  it. 
Just  at  present  in  national  politics  the 
situation  is  comparatively  simple.  One 
party  controls  both  houses  of  Congress, 
though  between  the  organization  in  the 
Senate,  where  a  small  band  of  veterans 
is  in  conunand,  and  in  the  House,  where 
one  dominant  figure  valiantly  and  frankly 
leads  and  directs,  there  are  not  infre- 
quent differences  of  opinion.  The  same 
party  is  in  control  of  the  executive  offices, 
and  the  President  makes  no  bones  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  party  in 
whose  principles  he  believes  and  whose 
success  he  tlunks  helpful  to  the  nation. 
The  national  committee  is  imder  the 
influence  of  the  real  head  of  the  party, 
who  is  also  the  head  of  the  government. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  four  years  ago  in- 
sBted  that  he  must  decide  who  should 
lead  the  national  committee,  he  took  a 
step  toward  simplification,  toward  bring- 
ing it  about  that  the  party  should  in  con- 
sidemble  measure  be  organized  in  the 
govenunent  If  now  party  government 
and  legal  government  could  be  made 
one,  —  perhaps  forever  an  impossible 
ideal  in  the  complexity  of  our  system, — 
the  task  of  realizing  democracy  would  be 
lightened  or  at  least  made  plain;  the 
task  would  be  to  direct  and  influence  the 
party  system  that  is  frankly  in  control  of 
the  govermnent,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  that  the  main  body  of  the  people 
would  actually  determine  what  policies 
should  be  followed  and  what  men  should 
be  put  into  high  office.  I  need  not  pre- 
tend that,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
even  with  this  one  government  to  be 
looked  after,  the  task  would  be  easy.  It 
is  doubtful  if  even  then  democracy  would 
be  realized  as  an  actual  form  of  political 
control;  but  the  work  of  direction  would 
then  be  made  at  least  comprehensible. 
And  yet  such  a  discussion  as  this  is^ 


absurdly  academic  and  theoretical.  We 
have  a  complex  system  outside  of  the 
government  with  an  occasional  approach 
to  organization  within  the  limits  marked 
out  by  the  Constitution;  and  the  task  of 
a  democracy  that  craves  realization  is  to 
manage  this  superior  organization  and 
not  to  let  it  get  entirely  away  from  popu- 
lar influence.  Everybody  knows  dimly 
that  corporate  wealth  in  this  country  is 
managed  by  remarkably  few  men;  we 
have  recendy  been  instructed  with  much 
rhetoric  about  the  "system,"  and,  though 
we  may  not  take  all  the  rhetoric  seriously, 
we  know  that  what  we  fear  is  the  domi- 
nation either  of  organized  wealth  or  of 
organized  labor.  If  the  emperors  of  or- 
ganized riches  could  overcome  their  own 
internal  disorganizing  individualism  and 
set  to  work  to  control  the  government, 
what  would  be  their  method  ?  Surely  not 
to  send  their  own  lieutenants  and  their 
trained  legions  into  the  offices,  or  to 
grasp  themselves  the  places  of  trust,  — 
if  one  dare  use  that  good  word  to  de- 
scribe places  of  profit;  not  even  to  seize 
themselves  upon  the  offices  in  the  party 
management,  the  pretorian  guard,  whidi 
controls  the  government.  In  their  own 
way,  th^  would  from  without  manage 
the  government  which  manages  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  this  sort  of  thing  has  taken  place 
in  our  cities  in  a  more  or  less  disorgan- 
ized and  incoherent  way  nobody  would 
deny.  If  the  big  concerns,  which  wish 
to  rule  the  cities  in  behalf  of  their  own 
yawning  coffers,  were  fairly  organized 
and  not  struggling  among  themselves,  we 
should  have  three  governments:  first, 
the  one  described  by  the  charter;  second, 
the  one  represented  by  the  boss  and  the 
party  machine;  third,  the  one  of  wealth 
and  lucre.  And  of  these  the  last  would 
be  —  not  to  be  sure  the  only  govern- 
ment reaping  profit  —  but  the  one  whose 
wishes  were  finally  regarded  and  which 
could  transform  desires  into  acts  and 
pelf.  Under  such  circumstances,  would 
we  still  cling  to  the  notion  that  by  oc- 
casionally casting  pieces  of  white  paper. 
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into  black  ballot-boxes  we  had  self-gov- 
emment,  and  would  we  content  ourselves 
with  thinking  that  the  government  de- 
scribed by  the  charter  was  our  govern- 
ment? Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  thing  we 
want  to  do  is  to  control  the  party  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  let  it  fall  into  ike  hands 
of  a  third  combination,  for  whose  power, 
when  once  it  is  made  complete,  there  is 
no  remedy  but  revolution.  This  thought, 
of  course,  underlies  the  objection  to  cor- 
porate contributions  to  party  committees. 
Our  means  of  controlling  and  holding  in 
check  the  party  management  of  the  na^ 
tional  parties  are  so  inadequate,  that  we 
almost  hold  our  breath  for  fear  of  the  an- 
nihilation of  popular  government,  when 
we  think  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
us  to  prevent  government  by  organized 
wealth  if  the  contest  were  once  on. 

A  glance  at  our  history  will  illustrate 
the  difficulty  of  controlling  party  manage- 
ment and  of  making  it  really  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  main  body  of  the  party. 
The  earliest  system  of  presenting  can- 
didates for  office  was  through  a  caucus 
of  office-hokiere.  The  governors  of  the 
states  were  nominated  by  a  caucus  of 
legislators,  and  candidates  for  the  pre- 
sidency were  put  forward  by  party  cau- 
cus in  Congress.  Those  parsons  who, 
because  of  social  standing  or  influence, 
were  thought  capable  of  holding  office, 
assumed  the  du^  of  telling  the  people 
for  whom  they  might  cast  their  ballots, 
—  a  negation  of  popular  determination. 
This  superimposed  system  was  bound  to 
disappear  with  the  rise  of  democratic 
sentiment,  with  the  extension  of  self-con- 
fidence among  the  people,  and  with  the 
widening  of  the  suffrage  that  came  as 
the  West  developed.  In  the  years  after 
the  war  of  1812,  when  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  beginning  to  feel  their 
power  distinctly,  changes  were  wrought 
in  the  nominating  system  in  the  states. 
First  came  the  ''mixed  convention," 
made  up  in  part  of  office-holders,  who 
received  into  their  number  posons  who 
were  not  office-holders;  and  soon  in  some 
of  the  states  the  "pure  opuventioa"  was 


in  existence  —  a  body  of  men  coming 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  the  candidates  ol 
their  party  for  state  office.  This  was  the 
result  of  a  revolt  against  the  self -assumed 
authority  of  the  office-holders.  It  was  an 
effort  to  make  the  government  more  near- 
ly and  immediately  what  it  pretended  to 
be,  the  people's  own. 

In  1824  the  r^ime  of  the  congres- 
sional caucus  was  overthrown.  There 
was  then  but  one  party,  and  personal 
rivahies  within  it  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  When  therefore  a  rump  caucus 
nominated  the  palsied  Crawfoid  for  the 
presidency,  this  ''regular  "  nomination 
was  treated  with  little  respect  by  the 
supporters  of  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Clay. 
This  disrespect  was  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  only  one  national 
party,  for  under  such  conditions  the  au- 
thority of  customary  mechanism  is  en- 
dangered; but  to  be  understood  ari^ 
the  situation  must  be  seen  in  connection 
with  the  general  democratic  upheaval 
which  was  everywhere  apparent,  which 
marked  the  new  rise  of  popular  self- 
confidence,  and  which  shorOy,  in  the 
advent  of  the  spoils  system,  hoalded  an 
effort  of  the  people  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment really  their  own.  The  protest 
against  King  Caucus  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  social  temperament  <^  the 
day;  it  ushered  in  the  reign  of  Jackaon- 
ian  self-satisfied  democracy,  which  meant 
so  much  in  the  political,  educational,  and 
intellectual  history  of  America. 

As  no  one  of  the  candidates  received 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  elec- 
tion of  1824  was  decided  by  the  House, 
a  fact  hard  to  be  borne  by  the  protests 
ants  against  congressional  nomination. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  democratic 
protest  was  variously  registered:  by  the 
total  disappearance  of  the  congressional 
nomination;  by  the  triumphant  electitm 
of  Jackson  as  the  man  of  the  people;  by 
the  attack  on  the  office-holders  and  the 
installation  of  the  spoils  system;  and  by 
the  holding  of  national  conventions  to 
present  ctmdidates  for  election. 
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Here  came,  however,  one  of  those  re- 
cmring  oontradictioDs  which  show  the 
difficulty  of  popular  govemmttit,  which 
apparently  prove  that  mechanism  is  a 
necessity,  and  which  on  the  other  hand 
indicate  clearly  that  a  mechanism  estab- 
liihed  to  register  popular  desire  tends 
inesistibly  to  control  it  It  is  apparently 
an  impossibility  to  set  up  a  transformer 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  transmute 
pobiic  wishes  into  governmental  action, 
and  to  have  that  device  work  as  an  inan- 
imate sensitive  mechanism.  The  in- 
vention is  used  at  once  for  the  old  end, 
not  to  transmit  powCT  from  the  people 
to  the  government,  but  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  people;  the  power  passes 
throu^  such  a  mechanism  downwards 
to  the  masses  and  not  from  them  upwards 
to  the  government.  The  convention 
system,  the  result  oi  an  insurrection 
against  dictation  from  office-holders,  was 
not  long  a  means  for  expressing  popular 
wishes.  The  party  management  used  it 
fredy  and  deftly;  it  gave  new  opportun- 
ities lex  the  skill  of  the  professional 
political  medianic.  And  we  are  now 
seeking  to  get  rid  of  this  device  originally 
established  to  give  greater  scope  for 
popular  desires;  in  the  various  states  of 
the  union  we  are  now  making  attempts 
(0  establish  systems  of  popular  nomi- 
nation, because  it  is  believed  that  we 
can  make  the  government  our  own  by 
tansfaring  to  the  people  the  right  to 
say  for  whom  they  may  cast  their  ballots. 
In  national  politics,  too,  we  have  come 
to  have  little  faith  in  the  nominating  cony 
?enlion,  though  at  times  it  is  impressively 
snfaservient,  in  spite  of  the  management, 
to  popular  demands,  expressed  in  all 
sorts  of  iiiiT¥i<»tf*>ii»ii/^ft1  and  unsystematic 
vajs. 

But  <rf  greater  significance  than  the 
convention  system,  which  came  in  Jack- 
son's time  as  a  protest  against  superim- 
posed oontrd  and  dictation  from  offioe- 
holders,  was  the  spoils  system.  This,  too, 
was,  in  nati<mal  politics  at  least,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  protest  against  an  office-holding 
regime,  the  result  in  some  measure  of 


the  notion  that  the  government  was  not 
for  any  official  class  but  for  the  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  it  did  not 
operate  to  democratize  the  government; 
on  the  oontnuy  it  provided  a  means 
of  financing  party  management;  it  fur- 
nished the  sinews  of  war  to  party  govern- 
ment The  men  who  occupied  their  time 
in  manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
and  holding  office  and  for  managing  the 
government  were  now  furnished  by  the 
puUic  with  the  funds  for  political  war- 
fare and  for  carrying  out  their  plana  of 
campaign.  When  once  a  party  is  fairly 
orgajiized,  with  a  selected  body  of  lead- 
ers, with  lieutenants  and  subalterns  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land,  it 
needs  funds.  No  matter  how  praise- 
worthy the  party  principles,  continuous 
activity  under  expert  guidance  requires 
funds;  and  the  spoils  system  was  a  de- 
vice whereby  the  great  governmental  sys- 
tem which  managed  the  party  was  pro- 
vided with  funds  from  the  public  treas- 
ury; for  office  was  given  by  party  leaders 
to  pay  party  debts,  and,  moreover,  por- 
tions of  the  official  salaries  were  paid 
over  to  the  party  management  to  finance 
its  operations.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too, 
that  under  the  spoils  system  posons  in- 
ducted into  office  because  of  their  activ- 
ity as  party  workers  were  expected  to 
serve  the  party  and  its  organized  board 
of  direction.  When  once  that  idea  pre- 
vails, the  real  government  is  obviously 
the  party  organization;  the  so-called 
government  is  the  instrument,  the  con- 
ventional grooves  through  which  the 
system  standing  without  expresses  its 
authority. 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  against 
the  spoils  system  by  many  who  do  not 
appear  to  see  the  simplicity  of  the  whole 
matter  and  its  preeminent  rationalness. 
The  establishment  of  so-called  popular 
government  brought  parties,  —  parties 
with  principles  and  parties  with  hunger. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  getting  on  without  them;  it  b  easier 
to  imagine  the  demolition  of  any  part 
of  our  constitutional  organization,  the 
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submersioii  of  a  large  part  of  what  the 
G>iistitutioii  describes,  than  to  imagine 
our  getting  on  without  political  com- 
binations; they  aie  our  vital  institutions, 
they  abide  in  the  innermost  spirit  of  the 
people.  We  cannot  live  imder  a  scheme 
in  which  every  one  acts  as  a  disassociated 
atom;  organization  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  we  may  thank  our  stars  that 
our  genius  for  politics,  if  not  for  real  self- 
government,  has  brought  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  big  parties  instead  of 
a  crowd  of  factions  like  those  which 
masquerade  as  parties  in  continental 
Europe.  Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of 
American  political  capacify  than  this  or- 
ganization of  two  competing  parties  to 
manage  a  government,  and  that  too  a 
government  strikingly  ill  adapted  to  the 
party  regime. 

If  then  we  are  to  have  parties  and  if  we 
really  desire  their  presence,  if  they  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  great  task  of  demo- 
cracy, how  shall  th^  be  financed?  Under 
the  spoils  system  they  were  financed  by 
the  government  itself,  which  gave  offices 
and  salaries  sometimes  to  incompetent 
persons,  and  sometimes  when  there  were 
no  duties  to  be  performed;  for  the  ques- 
tion was  not  fitness  for  the  office  but 
capacity  as  partisans.  The  party  ma- 
chine was  furnished  with  fuel  and  lubri- 
cant at  public  expense.  Recently  it  has 
been  proposed  that  campaign  expenses 
should  be  paid  openly  from  the  state  or 
national  treasury.  This  would  be  to  do 
only  what  was  done  indirectly  and  amid 
great  protestations  of  patriotism  for  half 
a  century  or  more  under  the  spoils  sys- 
tem and  is  still  done  to  some  extent.  The 
spoils  system  is  a  method  of  financing 
political  parties,  which  are  the  inevitable 
companions  of  so-called  popular  govern- 
ment. Unless  men  through  the  coimtry 
at  large  are  willing  to  contribute  openly 
and  for  legitimate  purposes  to  the  party 
organization,  or  unless  men  become  sud- 
denly so  virtuous  and  altruistic  that  they 
are  ready  to  do  party  service  at  their 
own  expense,  some  legal  method  of  fiu:- 
nishing  the  party  organization  with  funds 


must  be  discovered.  We  should  have 
little  hesitation  in  preferring  the  spoils 
method  of  financing  party  management 
to  the  secret  system,  whereby  large  cor- 
porations with  special  interests  to  be 
subserved  furnish  the  funds  in  exchange 
for  favors.  Surely  the  spoils  system,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  of  its  flagrant 
publicity,  is  preferable  to  the  system  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Piatt  in  his  testimony 
before  the  insurance  investigating  com- 
mittee. Of  course  managers  who  are 
honest  and  are  not  in  the  pay  of  the 
corporations  do  get  some  recompense 
personally  for  arduous  party  service; 
they  get  a  mild  distinction,  tiiey  get  a 
sense  of  power,  they  get  the  fun  of  the 
game.  As  good  whips  in  England  die  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  here  a  big  party 
leader  like  Mr.  Hanna  may  become  a 
king-maker  in  the  Senate.  But  we  are 
forced  also  to  contemplate  a  leader  of  a 
different  kind  who  sUps  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  open  a  racing  stable  and  shake  the 
dust  of  hurrying  America  from  his  feet 
What  shall  be  the  means  of  financing  the 
party  machine  is  without  exception  the 
greatest  question  of  the  hour.  Without 
some  proper  method,  honest  party  gov- 
ernment is  extremely  difficult  and  real 
democracy  a  hopeless  dream. 

My  main  theme  is  the  general  organi- 
zation of  national  parties  and  their  in- 
fluence in  our  history;  but  one  cannot 
approach  completeness  in  discussing  the 
subject  without  realizing  that  private 
autocrats  and  local  rings  of  the  most 
corrupt  character  have  often  retained 
their  power  because  of  their  service  to 
the  national  mechanism.  And  one  must 
notice  too  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
there  came  various  predatory  methods* 
which  I  have  no  desire  to  connect  inti- 
mately with  legitimate  party  machinery. 
The  support  of  these  rings  by  open  use 
of  the  spoils  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
systems  that  have  been  largely  followed. 
The  practice  of  direct  stealing,  whereby 
Mr.  Swartwout,  Collector  at  New  Y<»k, 
some  seventy  years  ago  purlmned  over  a 
million  dollars,  has '  been  given  up  as 
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liopeleBdy  banal  and  crude.  Tbe  meth- 
ods of  the  Tweed  ling,  though  partly 
those  of  common  stealing,  showed  more 
adroitness  and  originality;  they  have  re- 
oently  been  followed  in  some  measure  in 
other  states  and  cities,  and  conspicuous- 
ly in  unimaginative  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  last  refinement  is  to  finance  the  local 
rings  and  irrigate  their  systems,  by  sub- 
jecting corporations  to  demands  for  ran- 
som and  by  leaving  the  corporations  to 
recoup  themselves  by  the  use  of  priv- 
ileges or  by  opportunity  to  pile  up  legit- 
imate wealth  without  fear  of  brigandage. 
At  times,  on  important  matters,  this 
sjnstem  has  transferred  the  government 
from  the  machine  to  the  corporation. 
The  licensing  of  crime  by  the  local  ruler 
who  owns  the  government  and  can  issue 
immunities  is  again  an  interesting  fact 
in  the  general  hktoiy  of  popular  govern- 
ment We  shall  see  all  these  things  more 
dearly,  if,  amid  our  denunciation  of  their 
odious  criminality,  we  see  their  connec- 
tion with  the  great  public  duty  of  furnish- 
ing funds  for  the  party  system. 

There  appear  at  times  evidences  of 
an  amusing  incapacity  to  see  the  actual 
situation.  Strong  objections,  violent  pro- 
tests are  made  because  a  member  of 
the  party  organization  is  put  into  office 
—  because,  for  example,  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  the  salary  and 
holding  the  title  of  postmaster.  Let  us 
ask  the  protestants  frankly  why  the  po- 
litical managers  should  be  expected  to 
ask  the  advice  of  those  who  have  done 
nothing  to  care  for  the  interests  of  party. 
So  long  as  we  have  popular  government, 
we  shall  have  parties;  so  long  as  we  have 
parties,  we  shall  have  party  managers; 
so  bng  as  we  have  managers,  we  must 
expect  them  to  look  after  their  interests 
and  their  party's  murture.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  stay  outside  of  the  party  lines, 
let  him  do  so  and  let  him  make  just  as 
big  and  violoit  a  protest  as  he  can  against 
unfit  appointments;  by  his  outcry,  he  too 
is  serving  the  state;  but  let  him  not  be 
amazed  at  the  temerity  of  the  party  man- 
ager charged  with  a  public  duty  —  for 


the  management  of  a  party  can  be  called 
nothing  less  —  in  putting  into  office  a 
wheel-horse  of  the  party,  rather  than  s6me 
decorous  citizen  who  leaves  to  others  the 
responsibility  for  making  quasi-popular 
government  a  possibility. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  party  as  if  it  were 
bent  on  controlling  the  government  for 
certain  ends,  and  as  if  for  that  reason  it 
acquired  the  offices  and  financed  its  oper- 
ation by  the  spoils  system.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  principles  are  often,  if  not 
commonly,  adopted  to  aid  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  position.  While  parties  have 
tendencies,  almost  a  personality,  and  are 
occasionally  really  enthusiastic  for  prin- 
ciples, the  party  organization  and  espe- 
cially the  inner  circle  of  party  managers 
have  for  their  end  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol and  of  office.  This  cannot  all  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  mere  greed  for 
positions  and  salaries,  or  by  any  simple 
and  easy  statement  of  impulse  and  mot- 
ive. The  statement  is  just  as  true  of 
the  English  parties  as  of  the  American; 
and  in  England  with  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment —  a  noteworthy  phrase  —  there 
is  Kttle  change  among  the  tenants  of  the 
dvif  service.  And  yet  what  do  we  find 
in  England  time  and  again,  indeed  with 
ludicrous  repetition?  We  find  a  party 
looking  for  a  principle.  We  ask  ourselves 
quite  seriously  what  principle  must  be 
accepted  by  the  G>nservatives  to  get  into 
office,  or  what  by  the  Liberals;  we  find 
over  and  over  again  that  the  party  in 
power  has  accepted  the  principles  of  its 
opponents  and  has  begun  to  put  those 
ideas  into  operation,  not  without  expres- 
sions of  indignation  from  the  former  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrines,  who  expected  by 
thes^  means  to  get  into  office  themselves. 
Such  statements  as  these  appear  to  be  a 
severe  condemnation  of  the  whole  party 
r^ime,  and  by  most  persons  they  will 
not  be  accepted  as  true.  But  surely  they 
have  much  truth  in  them;  and  our  pur- 
pose here  is  not  to  indict  parties  or  to 
praise  them  but  to  consider  their  charac- 
ters and  qualities.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  the  Democratic  party  ia 
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looking  for  an  issue?  We  mean  at  least 
—  do  we  not  ?  —  that  the  party  has  a 
oonftistency,  a  being,  quite  removed  from 
any  body  of  doctrine  or  any  hope  of  es- 
pecial legislation  or  political  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  easier  to  trace  a  party  by 
its  character  than  by  its  principles. 

A  political  party  may  be  truthfully 
defineid  —  or  its  content  roughly  sug- 
gested —  in  some  such  way  as  this:  it  is 
a  body  of  men,  somewhat  fluctuating  in 
personnel  and  in  numbers,  who  have  be- 
gun to  work  together  to  attain  some 
political  purpose  or  to  oppose  other  men 
to  whom  for  some  reason  they  have 
felt  antagonistic.  This  body,  acquiring 
organization,  and  gradually  developing 
etpril  du  corps  and  a  sense  of  self,  con- 
tinues in  existence  even  after  its  first 
purpose  is  accomplished  or  abandoned, 
indeed  after  it  has  lost  a  dominating  pur- 
pose of  any  kind;  it  accepts  new  doc- 
trines to  wrest  office  from  its  opponents; 
its  activities  rest  largely  on  tradition,  on 
party  name,  on  personal  pride,  and  some- 
times on  a  dominating  principle.  We 
should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  should 
declare  that  there  are  two  or  more  great 
armies  in  existence,  each  controlled  by  a 
select  few  whose  main  ambition  is  vic- 
tory, and  that  objects  of  the  people's  de- 
sire are  attained  by  the  organization's 
accepting  a  principle  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning success.  This  does  not  mean  that 
party  leaders  have  no  sincerity.  It  does 
mean  that  th^  have  their  full  share  of 
human  nature,  and  that  a  party  govern- 
ment would  usually  throw  over  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  believed  was  unpopular 
and  likely  to  bring  disaster.  If  this  is  not 
true,  why  condemn  Mr.  Bryan  for  ad- 
hering to  free  silver  when  its  advo9acy 
had  not  brought  success  ? 

While  principles  are  being  hopefully 
advocated,  most  party  leaders  enthusias- 
ticaUy  believe  in  them.  This  is  a  benefi- 
cenr  provision  of  Providence;  because 
human  nature  is  thus  constituted,  we  get 
such  self-government  as  we  do  have  —  a 
government,  organized  to  get  office  and 
to  manage  Grovemment,  absorbs  popular 


principles  and  fights  valiantly  for  their  re- 
alization. This  is  also  why  a  party  must 
have  a  principle;  for  though  it  may  live 
without  a  principle  for  years,  it  loses  its 
usefulness,  and  finds  its  enlisted  men, 
little  by  little,  deserting.  The  history  of 
the  Whig  party  is  thus  explained;  for 
years  largely  a' party  of  opposition,  living 
for  some  decades  in  incoherence  and  feed- 
ing on  opportunism,  it  failed  at  a  critical 
jimcture  to  accept  principles  for  which 
the  people  were  beginning  to  ask  organ- 
ized championship;  it  "swallowed  can- 
didates and  spat  upon  the  platform;'*  it 
tried  to  exist  by  crying  out  against  iti 
bpponents  and  by  relying  too  long  on  the 
vague  social  and  economic  sympathies 
which  had  been  its  foundation  and.  sup- 
port. 

We  need  not  believe  that  a  party  with-  i 
out  principles  is  necessarily  unprincipled; 
it  is  for  the  moment  unfortunate,  not 
vicious  —  of  course  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  local  machine  that  is  <»ganized 
merely  for  public  plunder.  We  may  be 
sure  that  l^uiers  are  anxiously  scanning 
the  horizon  hoping  for  a  breeze  to  fill 
their  sails.  But  does  not  this  mean  that  a 
party  is  not  a  body  of  men  united  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  principle  ?  Is  I 
it  not  plain  that  a  party  is  a  body  of  men 
who  act  together  more  or  less  coherently 
under  discipline  of  party  government  and 
who  accept  a  principle  to  win  success? 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  pennanence  of  the 
tariff  issue  of  the  Republican  party.  No 
doubt  the  leaders  believe  in  it  and  periiaps 
they  would  not  throw  it  aside  to  win  the 
election;  but  any  one  who  thinks  that 
the  Republican  party  and  the  Republican 
organization  do  not  exist  outside  of  any 
principles  has  not  thought  very  mudi  of 
the  significance  of  political  phenomena. 
Above  all,  we  should  recognize  that  men 
are  bom  into  parties,  and  that  the  system 
exists  as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  that 
partisan  compactness  is  due  to  the  operar- 
tion  of  forces  in  society  and  in  human 
nature  far  b^ond  the  advisability  of 
mere  doctnne. 

This  coherence  of  the  elements  of  a 
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pirty,  even  without  refefenoe  to  princi- 
ples, has  altered  our  oonstitutioiial  system. 
We  have  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
a  lepublic  made  up  <rf  republics,  each 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  its  own  affairs  and  to  manage  them  as 
it  likes;  and  with  these  republics  is  a 
oentnd  government  whose  operations  are 
oonfined  to  caring  for  a  limited  number 
of  general  interests.    But  although  the 
Fathers  sought  to  establish  a /edero/ state, 
thej  did  establish  national  parties  —  a 
strange  oontradicti<Ki,  for  the  tendency 
of  these  organizations  from  that  day  to 
this  has  been  to  transform  the  federal 
republic  into  a  national  republic.   From 
these  political  associations,  spreading  over 
the  whole  country,  reaching  out  into  the 
remotest  hamlet,  came  the  unceasing 
pressure  of  the  national  idea.    To-day 
the  domination  of  the  national  party  is 
nearly  complete;  there  are  no  state  par- 
ties which  look  after  state  issues  and 
idiich  are  distinct  from  the  parties  and 
the  policies  that  are  of  continental  di- 
mensions.   In  every  step  taken  in  ward 
or  township,  in  every  nomination  made 
for  local  office,  there  is  deference  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  national  organ- 
isatHMi;  local  interests  are  nearly  sub- 
merged; th^  are  regarded  occasionally 
only  as  the  interests  of  the  wider  organ- 
isation allow  them  to  be.  When  this  sys- 
tem is  complete,  it  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  disappearance  of  local 
sdf-^ovcnunent;  it  means  a  surrender  of 
the  kx»l  wiU  and  the  local  interest  to  a 
wider  and  stronger  power  without 

Hie  force  of  parties  as  a  nationalizing 
tigeaey^  and  thdr  influence  for  oonserva- 
tum»  was  shown  with  especial  deamess 
in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  How 
long  the  nation  was  held  together  by  the 
strong  ties  ci  party  affiliation  it  would  be 
hard  to  say;  how  long,  in  other  words, 
the  fact  of  party  delayed  attempted  se- 
eeariaa.  Party  allegiance  held  leaders 
together,  prompted  them  to  deprecate 
sectionnl  strife,  and  forced  them  to  ac- 
cept prindfdes  in  which  they  otherwise 
vtNild  not  have  believed;  it  was  stronger 


in  some  ways  than  fealty  to  the  nation  it- 
self. Nearly  every  other  bond  was  broken 
before  these  ties  of  party  allegiance  gave 
way.  Even  the  chiuch  organization  had 
in  considerable  measure  disappeared  be- 
fore the  Douglas  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1850  refused  to  go  the  length 
demanded  by  the  extreme  pro-slavery 
element  of  the  party.  As  the  break-up 
of  the  Whig  party  eight  years  before 
had  given  the  solenm  warning,  so  the 
cleavage  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
the  end  of  the  Union.  The  simple  fact 
is  this:  if  we  look  at  the  party  as  a  real 
institution,  as  of  course  it  is,  we  must 
realize  that  it  was  almost  the  last  to  yield 
to  forces  of  disunion  and  disorganiza- 
tion; and,  when  it  did  yield,  disimion 
was  a  fact.  The  national  party  proved  the 
presence  of  national  sentiment;  but  when 
once  a  party  like  the  Democratic  party 
was  fairly  organized,  it  had  its  own  con- 
sistency, which  remained  to  show  aston- 
ishing powers  of  cohesion  after  sectional 
passions  were  aroused,  after  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  elements  of  the  party  were 
divergent. 

I  have  said  that  under  the  unceasing 
pressure  of  national  parties  local  self- 
determination  has  largely  disappeared. 
We  have  thus  become  in  reality,  if  we 
are  willing  to  see  actualities  and  pass  by 
appearances,  a  national  rather  than  a 
federal  state,  because  it  is  the  will  of  the 
national  organization  which  overrules 
local  impulses.  If  we  look  at  the  situation 
a  little  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  become  not  only  a  national  state 
but  a  centralized  state.  It  is  easy,  when 
one  is  trying  to  be  precise  and  clear,  to 
allow  emphasis  to  become  exaggeration, 
and  my  readers  should  be  warned  there- 
fore that  there  are  modifications  to  be 
made  to  my  general  assertions;  but,  when 
all  is  said,  to  what  a  marked  extent 
are  local  affairs  managed,  without  violent 
dictation,  by  the  central  authority  of  the 
party!  The  object  of  the  party  govern- 
ment is  not  to  seek  the  will  of  Uie  people 
and  by  diligent  obedience  do  what  the 
people  may  wish;  it  is  not,  above  all,  to 
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give  free  play  to  local  whims  or  fancies. 
A  steady  gentle  pressure  is  laid  upon  the 
remotest  school  district  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  in  all  parts  of  the  land  the 
interests  of  the  continental  system  may 
be  first  regarded.  The  central  organias- 
ation  is  busied  in  quietly  and  simply 
smoothing  away  local  differences,  in 
ironing  out  difficulties  that  may  set  the 
interests  of  the  locality  above  the  success 
of  the  whole.  Year  by  year,  power  and 
authority  do  not  pass  up  along  the  lines 
of  influence  from  the  road  district  to 
the  committees  at  Washington;  quite  the 
reverse.  The  vastly  complicated  party 
mechanism  is  not  made  to  obey  or  to  reg- 
ister the  behests  of  the  people;  it  strives 
for  uniformity;  it  seeks  to  put  the  tariff 
or  free  silver  above  good  roads  or  a  new 
schoolhouse  or  the  personnel  of  a  candi- 
date for  local  office,  if  the  contention  over 
the  new  schoolhouse  or  the  local  candi- 
date endangers  partisan  homogeneity. 

Again  let  me  say  this  is  not  pessimism, 
or  even  an  attack  on  the  party  system 
or  the  party  machine.  The  party  system 
must  be  maintained  and  the  management 
is  a  necessity;  but  the  tendency  of  all  or- 
ganization is  toward  uniformity;  organ- 
ization, whether  it  be  religious  organ- 
ization, trade  organization,  or  poUtical 
organization,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself, 
to  dominate,  and  above  all  to  be  out  of 
patience  with  differences,  peculiarities, 
local  or  personal  idiosyncrasies.  And  this 
is  so  because  system  and  individualism, 
system  and  local  assertion,  are  inherent- 
ly antagonistic.  As  well  whistle  to  the 
whirlwind  as  expect  that  any  organiza- 
tion should  not  respond  to  the  laws  of 
its  being. 

The  disappearance  of  federalism  under 
the  influence  of  nationalism  is  most  ob- 
vious in  the  election  of  senators.  Of  late 
there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  popular  election  of 
senators;  but  the  means  employed  in 
some  of  the  states  to  avoid  the  consti- 
tutional provision  by  providing  for  pop- 
ular nomination  is  not  likely  to  prove 
entirely  efficacious;  certainly  not  in  states 


where  parties  are  fairly  well  balanced. 
For  the  trouble  to  be  remedied  is  not 
the  mere  method  of  election  by  l^gislat- 
.  ors,  who  are  supposed  to  be  approach- 
able—  to  employ  a  euphemism.  The 
trouble,  or  at  least  the  fact,  is  that  the 
method  of  electing  senators  has  sub- 
jected state  politics  and  state  welfare  to 
the  interests  of  a  national  party.  And 
here  again  is  humorously  plain  the  fail- 
ure of  the  firamers  of  the  Constitution  to 
see  into  the  future  and  to  do  what  th^ 
hoped.  They  constituted  the  Senate  as 
it  is,  for  many  reasons;  but  the  equal 
representation  of  the  states  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  demand  from  the  delegations 
of  the  smaller  states,  who  feared  that, 
unless  such  representation  were  allowed, 
they  would  be  overridden  by  their  larger 
neighbors  or  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
national  system.  The  Senate,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  states.  But  the  system  of  election 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  for  retention  of  the  real  autonomy 
of  the  states.  As  soon  as  national  parties 
were  fairly  organized,  there  was  evident 
necessity  of  electing  state  legislators  on 
national  issues;  to  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  party,  every  ^ort  had  to  be  made 
to  keep  the  legislature  in  line.  A  voter 
must  subserve  the  interests  of  hu  na- 
tional party  by  electing  a  legislator  of 
that  party,  because  a  senator's  election 
was  at  stake;  and  in  consequence  na- 
tional issues  were  at  once  involved  in 
every  state  election,  and  supremely  so 
when  the  legislature  was  to  dect  a  sen- 
ator. The  voter,  filled  with  enthusiasm 
for  his  party,  would  be  ready  to  cast  hia 
ballot  for  a  scamp  or  to  neglect  every 
measure  of  local  interest  in  order  to  save 
the  senatorship. 

Thus  again  through  the  influence  of 
continental  parties,  the  federal  character 
as  distinguished  from  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  republic  tended  to  disappear. 
Time  and  time  again  a  party  which  had 
disgraced  itself  in  state  management, 
which  was  under  the  influence  of  a  cor- 
rupt machine,  and  which  was  even  acting 
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in  ne^^ect  of  the  most  obvious  interests 
of  the  commonwealth,  has  been  retained 
in  power»  lest  its  defeat  injare  the  party 
at  huge.  One  can  understand  how  the 
dtiaeDs  of  Pennsylvania,  out  of  regard 
for  the  tanff»  are  content  with  a  cor- 
rupt party  management,  and  even  smil- 
ingly consent  to  pay  for  a  state  house 
and  its  furnishings  several  millions  more 
than  they  cost;  one  can  understand  their 
placid  acceptance  of  villainy  when  by 
sodi  acceptance  they  assure  a  stand-pat 
policy  on  the  tariff,  if  that  is  what  is  most 
dear  to  them.  But  one  could  not  under- 
stand such  subjection  of  common  morals 
and  of  local  interests,  if  there  were  no 
intimate  connection  between  the  tariff 
and  the  state  house,  and  if  our  political 
system  were  so  arranged  that  a  state, 
without  pressure  from  a  national  system 
and  a  national  issue,  could  look  after 
its  own  housekeejnng.  The  simple  un- 
adonied  truth  is  that,  because  of  the  stu- 
pendous organization  of  national  parties 
in  a  so-called  federal  republic,  federalism 
in  its  most  desirable  aspects  has  largely 
disappeared,  and  all  local  issues  are  so 
inextricably  ccmnected  with  national  pol- 
itics and  dominated  by  national  issues 
that  the  locality  can  with  difficulty  free- 
ly express  itsdf  on  its  own  immediate 
business. 

Some  one  will  say  that  the  people  can 
avoid  this  subjection  of  state  to  national 
issues,  if  they  so  desire;  that  if  the  peo- 
ple divide  on  naticmal  party  lines  in  elect- 
ing aldermen  and  auditors  and  con- 
stables, it  is  because  they  wish  to  do  so. 
That  may  be  true  in  a  sense.  The  people 
of  Russia  could  throw  off  the  power  of 
the  Gsar  if  th^  wished  to.  But  my  pur- 
pose is  not  to  argue  or  to  advocate,  but  to 
state  facts.  To  say  that  the  people  can 
cast  aside  the  domination  of  the  national 
party  r%ime  is,  however,  to  disregard 
the  control  of  a  powerful  organization,  a 
part  of  whose  strength  comes  from  the 
very  multiplicity  of  local  interests  and 
the  conunonness  of  the  general  interests; 
to  disregard  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  pride  and  party  alliance;  to  fail 


to  reckon  with  the  imagination  to  which 
national  party  leaders  and  party  contests 
strongly  appeal;  and,  above  all,  not  to 
estimate  correctly  the  force  of  inertia  and 
the  sheer  difficulty  of  maintaining  state 
or  local  organizations  distinct  from  the 
national  party  system;  in  short,  to  say 
that  the  people  can  if  th^  wish  is  not  to 
see  the  difficulty  in  the  real  affairs  of  the 
political  world  of  clinging  tenaciously  to 
complicated  federalism  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  the  simplicity  of  highly  organized 
nationalism. 

The  situation  in  the  South  whimsically 
iUustrates  the  general  condition,  because 
in  that  section  forces  are  working  in  a 
direction  quite  opposite  to  that  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  The  people  of  the 
South  are  confronted  with  a  difficult  local 
problem  and  they  fear  the  intrusion  of 
one  of  the  national  parties.  To  subserve, 
therefore,  their  distinct  particular  desires, 
th^  continue  to  support  a  national  party 
with  whose  purposes  in  general  they  may 
have  little  or  no  sympathy;  or,  to  put  the 
case  more  guardedly,  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  course  of  a  good  many  men.  Were  it 
not  for  the  local  issue,  the  people  in 
Greorgia  and  Louisiana  would  presum- 
ably soon  be  divided  into  hostile  com- 
panies on  questions  which  separate  the 
national  organizations,  —  if  it  can  be 
said  that  national  organizations  are 
really  divided  on  questions  or  principles. 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  believing  it 
for  their  benefit  to  adhere  to  the  tariff 
party,  subject  their  local  politics  and 
internal  polity  to  an  organization  which 
is  a  cog  —  the  fly-wheel  more  properly 
—  in  the  general  party  mechanism.  The 
people  of  the  South,  that  they  may  deal 
with  their  own  local  difficulties,  adhere 
to  a  party  in  which  many  of  them  at  least 
have  no  particular  interest;  at  all  events 
they  work  in  a  party  for  many  of  whose 
tendencies  they  have  no  absorbing  affec- 
tion. Partly  because  local  concerns  are 
preeminently  significant  to  them,  dwarf- 
ing all  matters  of  contention  between 
great  organizations,  partly  because  of  the 
force  of  tradition  and  the  bitter  deposit 
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of  memoiy,  the7  vote  golidly  with  a  party 
with  whom  on  the  question  of  tariff,  im- 
perialism, money,  or  corporate  influence 
they,  or  n^ny  of  them,  have  no  essential 
sympathy.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
because  of  an  industrial  condition,  and 
from  phlegmatic  inertia,  subject  local 
^  politics  to  a  corrupt  machine.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  that  they  may  manage 
their  own  politics,  accept  the  economic 
policy  of  the  national  party.  If  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  should  obtain  control  of  the 
national  government  and  be  in  power  for 
a  considerable  period,  —  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  humorous  suggestion,  —  if  it  had 
general  national  principles  of  an  indus- 
trial significance,  and  if  the  RepubHcans, 
breaking  in  on  the  traditional  distrust  of 
the  South,  could  obtain  a  slight  footing  in 
that  region,  there  would  then  be  continu- 
ous pressure  from  the  general  Democratic 
organization  to  induce  sturdy  partisans 
to  forget  local  issues  and  avoid  factional 
struggles,  lest  the  result  of  a  cleavage 
within  the  party  on  some  matter  of  state 
politics  should  give  standing  ground  for 
Republican  managers. 

Party  systems  and  the  natural  psy- 
chological trend  of  organization  are  in- 
evitable. If  we  wish  democratic  govern- 
ment, we  may  possibly  discover  some 
scheme  for  managing  the  party  and  for 
transforming  its  leaders  into  servants 
and  for  retaining  their  obedience.  That 
was  what  was  accomplished  through  cent- 
uries of  struggle  against  the  kingship 
and  against  legal  government;  the  gov- 
ernment was  made  constitutional,  and 
that  means  that  it  was  controlled  and 
checked  by  a  power  without.  An4  per- 
haps by  the  accumulation  of  devices,  in 
the  course  of  time,  parties  may  likewise 
be  made  responsive  and  responsible;  we 
may  find  a  new  system  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility within  the  party.  There  is 
evidently  an  attempt  to  do  this  or  some- 
thing like  it  by  recent  legislation  which 


strictly  describes  local  party  committees, 
and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  boss  will  be  recognized  as  an  official. 
At  the  present  time,  as  in  Rhode  Uand, 
he  may  be  the  government,  without  hold- 
ing office.  What  value  has  nomendature 
under  such  conditions  ? 

There  is,  however,  no  chance  of  the 
disappearance  of  party  and  of  party  mar 
chinery.  Can  we  not  hope  for  a  surcease 
of  the  outcry  against  party  management 
as  if  it  were  something  that  could  be  done 
away  with  by  a  fit  of  anger  or  the  sulks? 
Every  movement  to  overcome  it  must  it- 
self be  organized,  and,  like  a  party  made 
up  to  champion  an  idea,  may  live  to 
accept  reluctantly  new  ideas  to  perpetu- 
ate itself.  At  present  our  self-govem- 
ment  depends  on  our  ability  to  control 
the  party  management  as  best  we  can, 
and,  when  it  is  evil  or  too  dominating,  to 
administer  defeat.  In  Russia  they  are 
said  to  have  despotism  tempered  by  as- 
sassination. This  is  the  system  of  govern- 
ment that  we  have  in  some  of  our  states. 
The  extent  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
despots  depends  on  their  good  nature 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  fear  anni- 
hilation or  temporary  deposition.  In  the 
restraining  effect  of  a  rebellion  lies  the 
value  of  reform  movements,  the  tempo- 
raiy  tempests,  which  are  wont  to  elicit 
laughter  from  the  experienced  because 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  older 
organization  is  cmce  again  in  the  saddle. 
But  let  us  not  suppote  that  rulers  lau^ 
at  insurrections.  Fear  of  defeat  will  noake 
even  the  local  kinglet,  safely  guarded 
within  his  own  winter  palace,  at  least  of- 
fer libations  to  virtue  by  presenting  dean 
candidates  for  office.  Surely,  however,  in 
the  course  of  time  we  can  do  better  than 
this;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out  a 
scheme  of  internal  control  that  will  noake 
insurrections  needless.  Some  time  we 
shall  democratize  and  constitutionalise 
parties. 
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DoBiNO  the  midsummer  morning 
hours,  the  house,  <rf  white  plaster,  in  the 
neo-Italian  style,  presented  to  the  gar- 
den a  sleepy  exterior.  The  green  blinds 
were  slanted  down  over  the  windows, 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  drowsy, 
keavy-lidded  eyes,  and  making  small 
shadow  patches  on  the  walls  below.  It 
was  the  southern  exposure;  the  sun- 
light bathed  the  red-died  roof  and  the 
garden,  glistened  on  the  f oimtain  in  the 
centre,  and  lulled  the  Buddha  who 
looked  forever  down  the  box-bordered 
patL  So  it  was  every  fair  morning  in 
June  and  July;  and  after  Madelaine 
had  cut  her  flowers  and  had  made  her 
daily  search  for  rosebugs  and  had  drawn 
off  her  gloves,  she  would  sit  on  the  stone 
seat  near  the  Buddha,  under  the  plum 
tree,  and  read  or  dream.  Often  she 
would  foUow  the  direction  of  hia  eyes 
and  look  across  beyond  the  fountain, 
where  the  robins  were  flirting  their  wings, 
and  beyond  the  roses  and  the  foxgloves, 
where  the  bees  were  laimching  them- 
adves  from  flower  to  flower.  The  Bud- 
dha had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  red  brick 
wall  that  bounded  the  garden  on  the  far- 
ther side;  it  was  high  and  partly  over- 
grown with  grapevines,  and  against  it 
some  prosperous  young  peach  trees  were 
planted.  But  the  object  on  which,  as  it 
•eemed  to  Madelaine,  the  Buddha  con- 
eentrated  his  gase,  was  not  the  grape- 
vine or  the  peach  trees  or  the  slowly 
seasoning  wall.  It  was  the  sculptured 
decoration  of  a  fountain,  which  issued 
from  a  niche  in  the  wall  and  was  smaller 
than  that  in  the  middle  of  the  garden; 
uoder  the  jet  of  water  was  the  marble 
statue  of  a  laughing,  naked  little  boy. 
Gazing  upward,  he  held  the  inverted 
goblet  from  which  the  shower  poured 
over  bis  shoulders  and  splashed  into  his 


basin.  In  the  hot  sunny  mornings  Made- 
laine's  first  care  was  to  turn  on  the  water 
and  regale  him  with  this  bath;  his  joy- 
ousness  then  seemed  more  reasonable 
and  appealing. 

She  had,  of  late,  got  into  the  habit  of 
sitting  idly  like  the  Buddha,  and  gazing 
like  him  across  at  the  little  laughing 
bather. 

But  on  a  certain  July  morning  the  boy 
of  the  fountain  failed  to  attract  Made- 
laine's  musing  eyes.  There  was  a  new 
inhabitant  of  the  garden  this  morning,  a 
little  girl  in  white  marble,  of  about  the 
age  to  have  been  the  boy's  sister;  she 
was  poised  on  a  pedestal  at  the  end  of 
the  western  path  and  had  a  flower  basket 
on  one  arm  and  a  small  bare  foot  ad- 
vanced; she  was  stepping  forth  with  a 
face  upturned  as  if  to  survey  the  morn- 
ing; over  her  shoulder  was  draped  her 
single,  fandful  garment.  She  was  a  well 
modeled,  graceful  little  girl;  there  was 
an  infantile  softness  of  arms  and  legs 
expressed  in  the  marble,  a  beguiling, 
childish  seriousness  of  face.  Altogether 
this  was  a  more  winning  bit  of  sculpture 
than  the  boy,  whose  vivacity  —  espe- 
cially when  the  water  was  turned  off  — 
would  have  seemed  to  most  persons, 
though,  as  it  happened,  never  to  Made- 
laine, a  little  tiresome.  The  newcomer 
in  the  garden  stood  where  the  terraces 
began;  beside  her  were  the  wide  stone 
steps  which  descended  to  the  lake. 

Madelaine  regarded  the  bit  of  sculp- 
ture for  a  while  with  amused,  approving 
eyes,  and  then  for  a  while  with  eyes  more 
wistful  and  quite  as  tender.  She  rose  and 
walked  towards  the  marble  image,  her 
slender  figiu'e  moving  along  the  grassy 
path  with  the  noiselessness  of  light. 
Beside  the  figure  of  the  little  girl  she 
stopped;    she  looked  at  it  and  smiled. 
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"You  are  a  dear  little  thing,"  she  said. 
"I'm  surprised  that  a  man  could  have 
made  you/'  The  little  girl  looked  up 
with  her  beguiling  childish  seriousness  — 
as  if  she  was  surprised  too  and  wondered 
abou^t  it  all  the  time. 

Madelaine  stood  off  and  viewed  the 
statue,  walked  slowly  round  it,  examin- 
ing it;  and  in  her  eyes  the  approving 
light  grew  warm  and  on  her  lips  the 
smile  lingered  wistfully. 

The  bees  hummed  and  a  yellow- 
throat  sang  in  the  plum  tree.  It  was  a 
fine,  drowsy  morning.  One  might  sit 
down  again  imder  the  plum  tree  and 
drowse;  or  one  might  be  energetic  and 
go  after  one's  knitting. 

A  rapid  succession  of  dull  throbs,  as 
of  a  resonant  oil-can  being  compressed 
between  a  resolute  thumb  and  finger, 
broke  the  stillness.  From  the  opposite 
shore  a  motor-boat  was  putting  forth 
on  the  lake.  Madelaine  watched  it 
until  she  was  sure  that  it  was  making 
for  the  foot  of  her  steps  —  not  that  she 
had,  for  even  a  moment,  been  in  much 
doubt  about  that.  Then  she  decided  that 
whatever  else  she  did,  she  must  not  ap- 
pear to  be  watching  and  waiting.  It 
would  be  better  to  be  energetic  and  go 
after  the  knitting.  And  when  Herbert 
entered  the  garden  a  few  minutes  later, 
she  was  seated  under  the  plum  tree,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  a  red  and 
brown  waistcoat. 

"Good-morning,"  she  said.  "You're 
not  working  to-day?" 

"I  am  if  you'll  let  me.  See,  I've 
brought  a  sketch  block." 

"To  do  what?" 

"Oh,  to  make  a  few  sketches.  Be- 
sides I  wanted  to  take  another  look  at 
the  little  girl.  Do  you  think  she  wears 
well  ?  "  He  gazed  down  the  path  at  the 
new  marble  statue. 

"I  think  she's  lasted  well  over  night," 
replied  Madelaine  demittely.  "Yes, 
really,  I  think  she's  charming  —  nicer 
even  than  that  engaging  little  boy." 

"He's  a  trifle  perky.  Besides  being  in 
my  earlier  manner  —  which  is  n't  at 


all  good.   But  you  really  like  the  giri  ?  " 

"Very  much." 

"Well  enough  to  let  her  have  a  [Jay- 
mate —  on  the  other  side  of  the  steps? 
One  is  needed  there,  to  balance  — " 

"That  would  be  splendid.  Only  this 
one  must  be  a  oonunission  —  not  a  — 
not  a  gift." 

' '  Please !  If  you  only  knew  what  fun  it 
is  for  me  to  do  these  little  things!  You 
would  n't  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
setting  them  up  when  they're  finished." 

"I  don't  like  to  have  quite  such  im- 
portant contributions  —  the  time  as  well 
as  the  expense  —  " 

"Well,  if  you  insist  on  making  it  a 
sordid  business  transaction,  you  can.  I 
want  to  do  a  figure  —  I  have  an  idea  in 
mind  which  I  can't  tell  you  about,  but  I 
can  get  suggestions  from  you,  if  you'll 
let  me.  So  just  go  on  knitting  and  talk- 
ing and  let  me  draw.  That  will  square 
the  account." 

"If  I  could  pay  all  my  debts  so  easily! 
What  SOTt  of  an  idea  is  it  ?  " 

"A  very  nice  one,  I  assure  you.  But 
you're  to  know  nothing  about  it  until  the 
whole  thing  is  finished." 

"Is  it  a  big  piece  of  work?  Willittake 
a  long  time  ?  " 

"Two  or  three  months  perhaps.  It's 
quite  big  —  for  me." 

He  worked  for  a  while  in  silence;  she 
glanced  at  him  with  amusement,  interest, 
and  respect  —  the  respect  of  one  unable, 
as  she  would  say,  to  draw  a  line.  She 
studied  the  way  he  held  his  pencil  and 
carefully  imitated  it  with  one  of  her 
knitting  needles;  the  next  time  she  got  a 
pencil  in  her  fingers  she  was  going  to  see 
if  there 'was  any  magic  in  that  peculiar 
grip.  But  her  interest  was  mainly  human; 
she  smiled  in  sympathy  when  he  in- 
tently puckered  his  lips  and  when  the 
serious  frown  came  between  his  eyes.  He 
saw  her  smile  and  said,  "What  are  you 
laughing  at  ?  " 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  she  answered, 
"how  funny  that  any  one  who  looks  so 
much  like  a  stock-broker  should  really 
be  an  artist." 
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"Why  do  I  look  like  a  stock-broker  ?  " 
His  tone  was  aggrieved. 

"Dear  me,  I  meant  that  as  a  compli- 
ment. Don't  you  know  how  all  the  most 
attractiye  college  boys,  the  ones  with 
eager  ^es  and  dean-cut  chins,  go  into 
brokers'  oflkers,  to  lead  useful  and  re- 
munerative lives  ?  And  they  always  wear 
such  becoming,  weU-fitting  clothes  — just 
Kke  you.** 

"Is  it  one  of  them  who  is  to  be  fav- 
ored with  that  waistcoat?  " 

"Escactly  —  one  of  them.  My  bro- 
ther.'* 

"I  know  a  warm  heart  that  would 
beat  even  more  warmly  if  it  were  cov- 
ered with  such  a  piece  of  goods  as 
that" 

"Dear  me!  Would  you  wear  one 
really  ?  I  was  awfully  dubious  as  to  how 
it  m^t  strike  the  artistic  eye.  Well,  you 
shall  have  one.  And  I  can  feel  that  I'm 
really  doing  something  then  to  pay  for 
the  statue!  ** 

"You're  paying  for  the  statue  all 
right   little  you  know!  " 

His  blue  eyes  twinkled  at  her  for  a 
moment;  then  he  became  again  absorbed 
in  his  work.  His  lips  were  parted  in  his 
earnestness,  and  somehow,  glancing  at 
him  over  her  knitting,  Madelaine  again 
had  to  smQe.  He  cocked  his  head  at  his 
sketch,  and  then  at  her. 

"T^at  will  do  temporarily  for  the 
front  elevation,"  he  observed.  '*Now  if 
yoQ  will  allow  me,  I  will  cope  with  your 
Grecian  profile."  He  changed  his  seat. 
"And  I  can't  look  at  you  now  at  all  ? " 
she  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  once  in  a  while  you  may 
have  that  privilege.     Just  keep  on  talk- 
ing naturally  —  incessantly  —  " 
"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  and  you  may  throw  me  a  lan- 
guishing glance  now  and  then.  There, 
don't  set  your  lips  like  that;  that's  hope- 
less. Tliink  of  something  pleasant  If 
you  won't  look  at  me,  look  at  that  pretty 
little  girl — there,  kindly  preserve  that 
softened  expression.  But  talk,  please; 
you're  not  a  graven  image — yet" 


"Grood  gracious,  how  can  I  talk  when 
you  keep  nagging  me  so!  " 

"Oh,  just  babble;  what  you  say  is 
unimportant.  Give  your  opinion  of  the 
latest  book,  or  of  anything  else  that  in- 
terests you.    Just  prattle  along." 

"Indeed  I  shan't  be  so  fatuous.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  engage  in  any  serious 
important  discussion  with  you  —  " 

"Aha,  now  you've  done  it! "  He  laid 
down  his  pencil  and  his  sketch  block  and 
regarded  her  with  mingled  satisfaction 
and  reproach.  "Now  you've  done  it. 
The  one  impossible  thing  is  to  make  love 
to  you  while  I  work  —  the  one  thing  you 
damor  for  —  " 

"Of  aU  the  deliberate,  willful,  imperti- 
nent perversions  —  " 

"Come  now,  be  honest;  don't  dodge. 
You  know  that  when  you  announce  your 
anxiety  to  engage  in  serious  important 
discussion  with  me,  you  compel  me  to 
hold  forth  on  my  one  serious  important 
topic.  Very  well,  since  you  insist,  let's 
begin;  my  work  must  suffer." 

"You  don't  deserve  to  be  anything  as 
nice  as  a  stock-broker.  You  ought  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Such  malicious  ingenuity  in 
misinterpreting  and  misrepresenting  a 
person's  innocent  remark  —  " 

"It  was  not  innocent  It  was  pre- 
meditated." 

"You  assume  altogether  too  much. 
As  far  as  that  — that  disagreeable  sub- 
ject is  concerned,  I've  heard  all  that  is 
necessary  —  and  I've  ahready  said  all 
that  I  have  to  say." 

"Of  course  you  would  begin  by  saying 
that,  naturally.  Now  will  you  promise  to 
be  honest  and  frank  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  shall  very  likely  just 
be  silent." 

"WeU,  w^Tl  see.  You  did  in  the  be- 
ginning want  me  to  make  love  to  you, 
didn't  you?  —  You  might  as  well  say 
yes  as  be  silent." 

"I  object  to  the  expression  —  'make 
love  to  you.*   It's  vulgar." 

"We  won't  quibble  about  phrases.  As 
I  have  reasoned  the  thing  out  you  liked 
me  well  enough  to  want  me  to  make 
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loYe  to  70U.  You  thought  that,  if  I  did, 
it  might  kindle  something  responsive  in- 
side you.  And  if  it  should  do  that,  70U 
were  not  unwilling.  So  you  built  a  big 
fire  under  me,  and  got  me  to  boiling  and 
jumping  and  crying  out  in  the  most  satis- 
factory agitation  —  and  you  stood  by, 
holding  your  pulse  and  watching  to  see 
what  the  effect  on  it  might  be.  And  by 
the  most  careful  scientific  count,  you 
found  that  its  beat  was  n't  quickened  by 
one-sixtieth  part  of  a  second.  Meanwhile 
the  poor  pot  went  on  boiling  and  rattling 
its  lid  and  getting  its  brains  all  addled; 
and  having  found  the  pulse  test  a  failure 
you  tried  other  scientific  methods,  —  the 
blood  count,  the  laboratory  test,  the 
capillary  attraction  test,  the  telepathic 
test,  and  I  don't  know  what  else;  and 
when  they  all  failed,  you  went  back 
again  to  holding  the  pulse." 

"You  must  think  that  I  was  extremely 
anxious  to  discover  some  symptoms." 

"I  don't  know  how  anxious  you  were, 
but  at  least  you  were  willing.  For  mind 
you  —  all  this  time  you  did  n't  blow  out 
the  fire  imder  the  crackling  pot." 

"I  suppose  I  have  been  showing  you  a 
mistaken  kindness  —  " 

"Now,  now!  Be  frank,  be  honesty  It 
wasn't  kindness  or  thoughtfulness  for 
me  at  all  —  you  know  that.  It  was  just 
that  you  kept  on  hoping  —  on  your  own 
account! " 

"Of  course  after  a  certain  age  a  girl 
begins  to  think  about  getting  married  — 
I  don't  deny  that." 

"Exactly.  So  you  cast  about,  and  I 
seemed  on  the  whole  worth  encouraging 
—  just  as  a  possibility.  For  a  while  I 
think  you  thought  I  was  indifferent  — 
which  piqued  you  —  put  you  on  your 
mettle.  You  don't  think  that  any  longer, 
do  you  ?  I  have  made  you  realize,  have 
n't  I,  how  much  I  do  care  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  admitted.  "I  think  — I'm 
afraid  —  you  really  care." 

"You're  afraid!  "  he  cried,  wrinkling 
his  brow  dolorously.  "That's  the  ag- 
gravation of  it.  Here  you've  coaxed  me 
along  and  got  me  into  this  condition  — 


you  never  would  have  been  satisfied 
until  you  had  got  me  into  it  —  and  now 
you  say  in  that  contrite  voice  you're 
afraid  I  am  exactly  where  you've  ar- 
ranged to  have  me!  Well,  I  suppose  it's 
the  sex." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  can  say,  except 
that  I'm  sorry." 

"Be  truthful;  we're  talking  now  as 
man  to  man.  Don't  you  honestly  feel 
just  a  little  glad?" 

She  hesitated,  making  geometrical 
figures  on  the  bench  with  her  knitting 
needle.  "No,"  she  said  at  Ust  "I  don't 
believe  I  do.  I  believe  I  just  fed  wor- 
ried." 

"And  you  don't  care  for  me  any  man 
than  for  any  other  of  your  men  friends  — 
any  differently?" 

Slowly  she  shook  her  head.  "No; 
there  are  —  well,  there's  one  other;  it 
seems  to  me  I  like  you  both  just  the 
same."  Then  in  a  sudden  burst  of  oonfi- 
dence  she  cried,  "Oh,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  —  I'm  a  disappointment  to  myself. 
It's  a  humiliating  thing  to  confess  to  any 
man;  I  should  like  to  love  and  be  loved. 
And  I  can't  qualify  for  the  fiisl  —  I 
don't  believe  I  have  it  in  me  to  love  any 
one.  I  think  I  must  be  just  a  cold,  un- 
emotional person;  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  ever  have  the  slightest  feeling  for 
any  one  outside  of  my  own  family." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  that  YouVe 
emotion  enough — why,  don't  I  see  it  in 
your  eyes,  hear  it  in  your  voice!  But  I 
suppose  I  have  n't  waked  you  up  emo- 
tionally  —  I've  got  to  do  it  somehow." 

"How  is  a  girl  to  know  ?  "  she  asked 
piteously.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
be  in  love.    How  am  I  ever  to  know  ?  '* 

"Without  pretending  to  any  great 
experience,"  he  replied,  "I  have  a  few 
theories.  It  will  be  interesting  to  test 
their  value.  Personally  I  never  could 
understand  why  or  how  any  girl  should 
fall  in  love  with  any  man,  —  we  are  all 
so  terribly  unattractive.  I  should  think  a 
certain  degree  of  possession  was  neces- 
sary before  a  man  could  ever  convince  a 
girl  that  she  loved  him." 
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"I  don't  see  that  this  train  of  thought 
leads  anywhere  —  except  back  to  bar- 
haiism/* 

"It  would  seem  so,"  he  confessed. 
"Let's  try  another.    Why  did  you  ever 
singie  me  out  for  special  encouragement  ? 
You  must  have  had  a  little  different  feel- 
ing for  me  than  for  your  other  friends.*' 
"I  did  n't  single  you  out  —  any  more 
than  I  did  —  well,  suppose  we  say  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  one  other.   I  just 
like  you  very  much  —  I  like  you  just  as  I 
do  my  best  girl  friends." 
*'In  just  the  same  way  ?  " 
"Yes.    I  think  so." 
"Well,  that  does  seem  pretty  hope- 
leas,"  he  conceded. 

"What  makes  you  think  I  have  such  a 
capadly  for  emotion  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I've  told  you  one  thing  —  your  eyes 
—  the  curve  of  your  lips.  What's  the  use 
of  being  a  sculptor  if  you  can't  get  at  the 
meaning  of  lines  and  curves  ?  Besides  — 
your  kindness;  no  really  kind  person 
ever  lacked  in  feeling.  The  way  you 
stood  and  talked  the  other  day  to  the 
gardener's  little  girl  —  while  she  stood 
off  in  tlie  grass  with  her  finger  in  her 
mouth  and  giggled  in  joy  and  fright  —  I 
saw  the  snule  on  your  lips  and  the  twinkle 
in  your  eyes  and  I  thought  you  were  the 
sweetest  and  most  human  creature  I  ever 
saw.  I've  thought  that  when  I've  seen 
you  joUy  your  brother  and  put  your  arm 
round  your  mother.  I  thought  it  when  I 
watdbed  the  look  in  your  eyes  as  you 
stood  by  that  little  figure  there  at  the 
Heps  —  the  same  lode  that  you  have 
when  you're  watching  children  playing. 
EeaUy»  Madelaine,  I  love  you  just  be- 
cause you're  so  loving  —  even  though 
you  don't  know  it" 

She  shook  her  head.  "It  would  be  nice 
to  bear  such  things  if  only  I  could  be- 
Keve  them.  But  I'm  afraid  you're  mis- 
taken in  me.  I  wonder  what  I  ought  to 
do;  I  wonder  if  I  ought  n't  to  refuse  to 
see  yon  any  more.  It  might  be  happier 
for  you  — " 

He  lau^^ied.  ''If  you'd  just  keep 
conscience  out  of  this!  It's  the  thing 
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that  keeps  feeling  the  pulse.  Some  time 
there's  going  to  be  an  explosion  and  con- 
science is  going  light  up  through  the 
ceiling." 

"If  you  mean  I'd  do  anything  that  I 
thought  was  wrong  —  " 

"Of  course  you  never  would.  And 
youll  never  do  anything  that's  really 
right  until  you  let  yourself  go  and  do  it 
See  here,  Madelaine,  we're  getting  on  in 
life  —  at  least  I  am.  Now  a  man  can't 
be  eternally  making  sheep's  eyes  at  a 
woman  and  a  woman  can't  be  eternally 
holding  her  pulse  and  wondering  if  she 
cares  about  die  man.  Did  you  ever  read 
'The  Statue  and  the  Bust '  ?  Much  bet. 
ter  for  us  to  take  a  chance  and  find  we 
must  throw  the  dishes  at  each  other, 
than  to  prolong  an  existence  of  utter, 
fatuous  futility.  Take  advantage  of  the 
fijrst  impulse  —  I  mean,  give  me  the 
benefit  of  it  —  make  the  jump.  Ill 
guarantee  myself  —  why,  I  wouldn't 
sell  you  a  horse,  would  I,  that  I  knew 
was  n't  a  good,  safe  horse  ?  Much  less 
would  I  offer  you  myself  if  I  didn't 
think  that  whatever  dse  I  might  be  I 
was  at  least  sound  and  kind.  Come  on; 
haven't  I  waked  you  up  a  bit  —  not  the 
least  bit?" 

"Please  don't! "  she  entreated.  "  It 
does  n't  do  the  slightest  good.  It  only 
worries  me." 

"Oh,  all  right"  His  tone  became 
matter-of-fact  and  cheerful.  "I  guess 
I've  wasted  enough  time  this  morning. 
Let's  have  another  whack  at  that  pro- 
file." 

He  took  up  his  sketching  implements. 

"I  make  a  solemn  vow,"  he  declared, 
"I  will  not  be  cajoled,  wheedled,  led, 
prompted,  or  induced  to  make  love  to 
you  again  for  the  space  of  sixty  days. 
You  may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  it 
right  now.  And  thereto  I  set  my  firm 
mouth  and  my  clean-cut  stock-broking 
chin." 

"I  will  try  to  bear  up  under  the  de- 
privation." 

He  worked  for  a  while  in  sUenoe. 
Then  he  sighed;  she  said  nothing,  and 
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after  a  while  he  sighed  even  more  dolor- 
ously. "I'm  Sony  if  it  annoys  you/'  he 
said  with  resignation.  "I  shall  have  to 
do  it  every  now  and  then." 

'*I  am  glad  to  have  you  do  anything 
that  affords  you  the  slightest  relief." 

He  finished  the  sketch.  "Rather 
spiritless,  I'm  afraid.   Oh,  well." 

"If  your  heart  had  been  really  in  your 
work  —  in  the  subject  — "  she  sug- 
gested. 

He  looked  at  her  reprovingly.  '*  Tempt- 
ress! Your  machinations  are  vain.  Grood- 
by." 

He  gave  her  a  languid  hand,  and  with 
his  sketching  materials  under  his  arm 
walked  in  a  wilted  fashion  down  the 
garden  path. 

It  was  several  da3rs  before  he  came 
again,  and  then  he  announced  that  he 
desired  to  make  some  more  drawings. 
"Details  from  a  Grecian  Head  —  the 
Escaping  Ringlet  —  the  Classic  Nose  — 
What!  —  no,  must  it  be?  —  well,  then, 
the  Slightly  Pouting  lip." 

"Such  nonsense  as  you  talk  —  " 

"You  may  well  say  that." 

He  sighed  deeply;  he  sighed  at  inter- 
vals in  heavy  gusts,  and  having  finished  ' 
his  work  and- made  a  derogatory  com- 
ment on  it,  he  departed  with  an.  air  of 
dejection. 

Again  he  came,  bringing  an  armful  of 
roses  for  her  to  hold.  "Please  look  at 
them  as  affectionately  as  possible  —  as  if 
they  meant  something  to  you,"  he  urged; 
and  then,  when  he  saw  the  mischievous 
glance  in  her  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "Don't 
flatter  yourself;  I  don't  mean  at  all  what 
you  think.  I  want  you  to  put  expression 
into  your  face  for  purely  artistic  reasons. 
Stand  up,  please,  and  hold  the  roses  so  — 
and  now  look  down  at  them.  Oh  dear 
me,  don't  look  at  them  like  that!  You 
surely  don't  want  me  to  think  that  you  're 
sentimental,  —  and  now  you're  even 
worse!  Do  mollify  that  face  —  I  ask  it 
for  the  roses,  not  for  myself.  There, 
that's  better.  Oh,  you  could  really  be 
trained  into  a  very  good  model;  I'm 
getting  on  quite  fast  now  with  the  statue." 


"I  should  n't  think  you  could  do  it 
entirely  from  sketches." 

The  only  answer  this  remark  drew 
was  a  sigh.    * 

"I  shall  have  another  little  playmate 
for  the  garden  soon,"  he  said. 

"You  're  very  industrious;  but  if  you'd 
spend  your  time  working  on  something 
that  would  give  you  a  reputation  —  " 

"Ah,  wait  till  you  see  the  fruit  of  these 
labors."       ' 

"Joe  Morrison's  working  very  hard. 
Did  you  know  he'd  bfien  made  president 
of  a  bank?" 

"Good  for  Joe.  —  Please  look  ten- 
derly at  those  roses." 

**How  soon  may  I  sit  down?  " 

"In  just  a  moment.  I'm  just  finish- 
ing.  There.    Thank  you." 

She  dropped  into  the  seat  under  the 
plum  tree,  and  picking  out  one  of  the 
roses  swayed  it  musingly  back  and  forth 
beneath  her  nose. 

"I  should  think  a  bank  would  be  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  for  a  man  as 
young  as  Joe,"  she  observed. 

"Very.  It  would  certainly  be  most  un- 
wise of  him  if  he  sought  any  additional 
responsibility." 

"But  he's  a  strong  man;  he  carries 
responsibility  lightly  —  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"Why  should  you  question  me  about 
it?  Joe  Morrison  is  a  perfectly  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  will  not  be  goaded 
into  aspersing  his  character  or  abilities. 
I  bid  you  a  dignified  farewell." 

A  week  later  he  brought  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  garden.  He  set  it  up  on  the 
pillar  opposite  that  which  supported  the 
little  girl.  Then  he  went  in  search  of 
Madelaine,  but  found  only  her  mother. 
Madelaine  had  gone  motoring  with  Joe 
Morrison,  who  was  making  them  a  visit. 
So,  without  mentioning  the  subject  of  his 
errand  —  for  the  garden  after  all  was 
Madelaine's,  not  her  mother's  —  Her- 
bert returned  across  the  lake.  He  felt 
rather  dispirited;  but  he  consoled  him- 
self by '  anticipating  Madelaine's  ghul 
cries  through  the  tdephone  when  she  le- 
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turned  from  her  drive  and  made  the  dis- 
ooveiy.  In  fact,  the  rest  of  that  daj  he 
did  not  go  to  his  studio,  because  it  was 
too  far  from  the  telephone.  But  the  daj 
passed,  and  the  evening,  without  his 
being  called;  consequently  he  went  to 
bed  sulky  and  despondent.  It  was  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  they  had  not  got  back 
from  their  motoring  until  after  dark  — 
still  there  was  not  much  comfort  to  be 
derived  from  that  thought. 

The  next  day  it  rained  —  clearing 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Herbert  loitered 
about  the  house  until  eleven  o'clock, 
hofung  for  some  slight  word  of  gratitude. 
None  came,  and  he  repaired  to  his  studio, 
thinking  that  in  work  he  might  forget  his 
disappointment  But  work  interested 
him  less  than  speculation;  he  would 
pause  to  debate  with  himself  from  what 
windows  of  Madelaine's  house  the  new 
statue  could  be  seen,  what  were  the 
chances  that  any  one  house-bound  by  the 
rain  would  be  drawn  to  those  windows, 
what  were  the  probabilities  that  even  on 
such  a  rainy  day  some  one  would  not 
venture  into  the  garden  —  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  she  didn't  telephone  because 
of  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  informality 
oi  admowledgment  would  seem  unap- 
predative;  perhaps  she  was  even  at 
that  moment  bending  over  her  desk 
striving  to  express  herself  sweetly  for  his 
sake! 

Charmed  and  convinced  by  this  idea, 
he  devoted  an  hour  to  enhandng  the 
s|Hritualit7  of  a  face  of  day.  It  was  not  a 
portrait,  this  face;  it  was  a  thing  that  he 
could  touch  and  re-touch,  alter  and  re- 
model endlessly;  he  wondered  if  he 
woukl  ever  be  satisfied  with  it  He  wished 
to  give  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  per- 
SMiality  —  a  suggestion  so  faint  that  it 
could  never  be  apprehended  by  any  eye, 
only  by  a  sympathetic  and  understand- 
ing soul;  and  there  was  but  one  such  — 
his  own.  To  satisfy  that  with  this  ideal 
thing  —  he  felt  that  he  must  do  it  some 
day,  that  the  solution  was  just  evading 
him,  that  he  was  pressing  doser  and 
dooer  in  pursuit 


In  the  afternoon,  when  the  rain  had 
ceased,  Henry  Bronson  came  over  and 
beguiled  him  into  a  game  of  tennis.  But 
after  that  was  ended  and  Henry  had 
gone  home  in  triumph,  gloom  envdoped 
Herbert  once  more.  He  had  dduded 
himself  with  false  hopes.  If  Madelaine 
had  written  to  him,  she  would  not  have 
intrusted  her  note  to  the  dilatory  post; 
she  would  have,  she  ought  to  have  sent  it 
across  the  lake  at  once.  G>uld  it  be  that 
she  did  not  like  the  statue  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say  about  it  ?  Or  perhaps 
she  had  taken  offense  at  the  subject;  if 
so,  it  was  very  silly  of  her;  what  else 
could  she  expect?  Or  perhaps  —  and 
this  was  most  dismal  of  all  the  supposi- 
tions —  she  had  definitdy  made  up  her 
mind  to  shut  him  off,  and  so  was  choos- 
ing to  be  as  rude  and  unlovely  in  her 
treatment  of  him  as  possible.  That  might 
be  one  of  the  consequences  of  Joe  Mor- 
rison's visit.  She  had  spoken  of  '*one 
other,''  and  Herbert  knew  well  enough 
it  was  Joe.  And  bank  presidents  and 
business  men  were  such  forceful  per- 
sons, always  having  things  their  own 
way. 

When  the  next  morning  came  and 
still  no  word,  anxiety  and  gloom  gave 
place  to  stem  resentment.  Very  wdl;  if 
she  thought  he  would  be  Old  Dog  Tray, 
she  would  find  herself  mistaken.  He 
would  wait  a  little  longer,  and  then  per- 
haps he  would  write  her  a  cutting  note. 
It  would  be  cold,  polite,  dignified.  Dig- 
nity, that  was  it;  because  he  was  a  sculp- 
tor, an  artist,  and  not  a  bank  president, 
she  probably  thought  he  had  no  dignity. 
Just  because  he  had  a  sense  of  humor 
she  fdt  free  to  expose  him  to  levity  and 
neglect.  Yes,  it  was  true  that  he  had  a 
sense  of  humor;  that  he  would  frankly 
acknowledge;  perhaps  it  would  startle 
her  to  find  that  he  was  master  also  of  a 
blighting  sarcasm.  The  Old  Dog  Tray! 
To  think  she  had  adopted  that  banal 
conception  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the 
artist  as  soon  as  the  emotions  of  the 
massive  bank  president  are  touched! 

At  that  moment  the  tdephone  bell 
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rang,  and  Herbert  sprang  from  his  chair 
to  answer  it. 

"Herbert!"  There  was  a  pleasing 
thrill  of  excitement  in  her  gentle  cry. 
"How  long  has  that  bewitching  littie 
creature  been  in  my  garden  ?  " 

He  was  not  going  to  soften  towards 
her  at  once  —  not  he.  So  he  said  frigidly, 

"Oh,  three  or  four  days." 

"Three  or  four  nonsense!  I  discovered 
it  only  this  moment.  When  did  you  put 
it  there?" 

So  she  had  telephoned  in  the  moment 
of  discovery!  How  sweet  of  her!  And 
there  was  no  need  of  his  being  stem  and 
resentful  after  all! 

"Why,"  he  said  in  a  most  gracious 
voice,  "it  has  n't  really  been  there  long. 
Only  since  day  before  yesterday." 

"And  I  Ve  only  discovered  it  this  mo- 
ment! It's  perfectly  dear!  Do  come  over 
and  see  it  and  let  me  thank  you!  It 
would  be  so  much  more  satisfactory  to 
thank  you  with  it  right  before  our  eyes! " 

"When  shall  I  come?" 

"Whenever  you  can." 

"This  moment?" 

"Oh,  do!  Joe  Morrison  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you! " 

Herbert  jolted  the  receiver  back  upon 
the  hook.    That  was  so  gratuitous! 

However,  Joe  was  not  visible  when  he 
stepped  out  of  his  motor-boat,  and  Made- 
laine  was.  In  fact  she  came  tripping 
down  the  steps  to  meet  him  —  bare- 
headed and  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas 
in  her  belt. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  don't  know 
what  a  surprise  it  gave  me.  I  came  out 
into  the  garden  after  breakfast,  and  at 
first  I  did  n't  notice  it,  and  then  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  jump  at  me.  I  stood  for  a 
moment,  and  then  I  ran  to  look  at  it;  oh, 
I  think  it's  ever  so  much  better  than  the 
little  girl.  It's  beautiful,  it  is  really.  And 
I  thought  you  must  have  come  over  and 
put  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

They  climbed  the  steps  and  stood  at 
the  top  beside  the  new  statue,  the  little 
Cupid;  he  was  drawing  an  arrow  from 
his  quiver  and  smiling  as  if  at  a  destined 


victim.  Yet  there  was  nothing  knowing 
in  the  smile;  he  was  not  a  sophisticaied 
young  godlet,  he  was  a  plump  and  charm- 
ing and  happy  little  boy.  Madelaine 
stood  looking  at  him  with  soft  eyes,  and 
Herbert  stood  looking  at  Madelaine. 

"You  do  make  adorable  children," 
she  said.  "It's  queer  you  should,  bang 
a  man." 

"In  other  words  this  should  be  wo^ 
men's  work  ?  " 

"I  think  usually  it  is  —  it  seems  more 
like  a  woman's  work." 

"There's  a  slur  in  that.  You  think 
less  well  of  me  because  I  can  do  this  sort 
of  thing  well?" 

"Dear  me,  why  do  you  want  to  pick  a 
quarrel?  I  think  this  is  perfectly  enchant- 
ing. And  now  that  you've  finished  it, 
you  must  turn  to  and  do  something  big 
—  some  subject  that  will  show  your 
vigor  and  your  grasp  and  your  —  " 

"I  see  what  you  mean  —  something 
more  virile.  A  bank  president  or  a  stock- 
broker. Well,  I'm  sorry  you  think  my 
work  is  ladylike." 

He  sulked  quite  openly,  quite  de- 
jectedly. She  smiled  at  him  and  her  eyes 
twinkled. 

"Let's  go  and  sit  under  the  plum 
tree,"  she  suggested.  "Joe  will  be  out 
pretty  soon  —  at  least  as  soon  as  he's 
finished  writing  a  poem  in  the  guest- 
book." 

"I  guess  that  will  hold  him  a  while," 
said  Herbert  with  savage  satisfaction. 
"So  Joe  is  leaving  to-day?  " 

"Yes.  We  did  our  best  to  get  him  to 
stay  longer;  we  held  you  out  as  an  in- 
ducement—  he's  sorry  to  have  seen 
nothing  of  you.  But  he  has  to  go  back  to 
his  old  bank.  He's  told  me  a  lot  about 
his  new  work;  gracious!  but  he  has  a 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders." 

Herbert  gave  a  moody  assent. 

"  Joe 's  very  good-looking,"  she  con- 
tinued. "I  was  struck  by  it  yesterday, 
and  I  thought,  'What  a  fine  subject  for  a 
sculptor.'  Notice  his  head  especially 
and  see  if  you  don't  think  it  is  quite 
magnificent.    I'm  sure  that  if  you  got 
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him  to  at  for  you,  you'd  find  him  a  good 
subject   for   inspiring   the   — the   big 


"I  shouldn't  wonder.  He's  an  able 
man  certainly  and  a  good  fellow." 

Herbert  strove  to  speak  with  enthusi- 
asm, but  there  was  a  deadness  in  his 
voice.  YHien  he  raised  his  eyes,  Made- 
laine  was  looking  down  the  path  towards 
the  new  statue. 

"It's  the  oddest  thing,"  she  said  after 
a  moment,  ''that  I  never  noticed  the 
Cupid  when  I  sat  out  here  yesterday 
afternoon.'* 

This  remark  aggravated  his  sense  of 
injuiy.  "If  you  sat  out  here,  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  have  helped  seeing  it," 
he  said. 

"I  was  facing  away  from  it  —  and  Joe 
does  n't  notice  such  things.  Besides  we 
got  so  interested  talking  —  one  does, 
sometimes.  I'm  afraid  you  thought  me 
veiy  rude  not  to  have  sent  you  some 
admowledgment" 

"Oh,  no.  It  was  presented  so  casually 
that  I  expected  the  acknowledgment  to 
be  casual." 

He  spoke  stifBy;  the  thought  of  that 
engrossing  conversation  with  Joe  Mor- 
rison filled  him  with  questions  that  could 
not  be  asked  and  forebodings  that  were 
most  disturbing.  And  just  then  Joe 
Motrison  appeared.  He  was  as  good- 
looking  as  Madelaine  had  said,  and  he 
came  strolling  down  the  garden  path  with 
what  seemed  to  Herbert  the  unconscious 
grace  di  a  triumphant  bank  president. 

"Hello,  Herbert;  how  are  you,  old 
man?"  Joe's  greeting  was  cordial  — 
tainted,  however,  Herbert  thought,  with 
a  subtle  hosfxitality.  Business  men  had 
such  a  way  of  slipping  comfortably  into 
the  most  ecstatic  human  relations  and 
taking  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  ''Been 
baring  a  good  summer?  —  Quite  a 
productive  one,  I  see.  Madelaine  has 
had  me  dabbling  in  one  of  your  kindred 
arts." 

"Then  you've  finished  your  poem  ?  " 
said  Maddaine.  "Do  recite  it;  I  don't 
want  to  run  after  the  guest-book." 


"It's  very  short  —  I  guess  I  can  re- 
member it.  Herbert,  wouldn't  your 
heart  bleed  for  one  who  is  driven  to  this: 

,,  I  am  going  away, 

And  the  things  orbane 
That  I  would  aay 

Ere  I  take  the  train 
I  6nd  it  hafd, 
Not  being  a  bard, 
To  embody  in  yerse  for  Madelaine. '' 

"That  is  merely  dodging  the  issue,'* 
said  Madelaine. 

"No,  it's  coming  up  to  the  scratch/' 
said  Herbert.  "So  you 're  leaving  soon?" 

"In  about  half-an  hour." 

Thereupon  Herbert  bade  him  good- 
by.  He  certainly  would  not  intrude  upon 
their  last  half-hour.  The  cheerfulness, 
the  masterfulness  in  Joe's  manner,  the 
way  in  which  Madelaine  had  harked 
back  to  Joe  —  it  was  all  conclusive. 
"She  ought  to  have  told  me  there  was 
definitely  some  one  else,"  he  thought; 
and  then  he  excused  her;  no  doubt  it 
had  just  happened  —  within  a  few  days, 
a  few  hours. 

At  home  Herbert  sat  in  his  studio  and 
gazed  at  the  figure  on  which  he  had  been 
woridng  so  hopefully,  so  happily.  The 
achievement  to  whidi  his  heart  had  been 
urging  him  had  been  so  bound  up  with 
the  attainment  of  his  heart's  desire.  He 
felt  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  go  on 
with  it  now.  He  felt  so  about  it  for  three 
days,  and  then  he  was  seized  with  a  de- 
.termination  to  finish  it  and  make  it  the 
best  thing  he  had  ever  done  —  to  finish 
it,  not  in  the  lyrical  spirit  in  which  he 
had  begun  it,  but  as  a  testimony  to  him- 
self of  his  character. 

"If  I  can  put  it  through  now  —  "  he 
muttered  sometimes  while  he  worked  — 
"if  I  can  put  it  through  now  — ! " 

And  so  on  this  test  for  his  own  inward 
^e,  heedless  of  the  achievement  as  it 
might  affect  any  one  else,  or  as  it  might 
affect  his  own  fortunes,  he  concentrated 
all  his  mind  and  heart.  And  he  soon 
knew  that  he  was  making  a  thing  better 
than  he  had  dreamed  of  making. 

And  all  this  time  he  did  not  once  see 
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Madelame.  She  telephoned  to  him  on 
a  Sunday  that  Joe  Morrison  had  come 
down  for  the  week-end,  and  invited  him 
to  dinner;  but  he  made  an  excuse.  One 
afternoon  he  stood  off  to  look  at  his  work. 
It  was  finished. 

It  was  the  figure  beautiful,  ideal  — 
the  complete  expression  of  his  thought, 
the  utmost  creation  of  his  hands  and 
brain;  his  vision  stood  there  at  last  all 
realized  before  him. 

Madelaine  came  over  to  see  the  statue. 

"I  hope  you'll  like  it,"  said  Herbert. 
"You  remember  speaking  of  'the  big 
thing'  that  I  ought  to  do?  This  is  it  ~ 
as  nearly  as  I  can  come  to  it." 

"Then  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  it." 

She  walked  with  him  up  through  the 
pergola,  which  was  overhung  with  clema- 
tis in  bloom. 

"I  think  I'll  tell  you  before  rather 
than  after,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  pre- 
judice you  in  its  favor  all  I  can.  Harri- 
son was  down  the  other  day  and  saw  it; 
he  wants  to  buy  it  for  the  museum." 

"Splendid!  That's  a  tremendous 
honor,  isn't  it?" 

"Pretty  good  for  me." 

They  passed  through  the  garden  bril- 
liant willi  white  phlox  and  white  holly- 
hocks, and  then  through  an  orchard  of 
apple  trees.  Beyond  that  appeared  the 
studio,  a  square  white  building,  with 
rosebushes  planted  along  the  wall.  Her- 
bert unlocked  the  door. 

Madelaine  entered;  before  her  was. 
the  day  image  of  a  young  woman  hold- 
ing a  baby  in  her  arms;  the  baby  gazed 
upward,  wide-^ed  and  smiling,  and  the 
yoimg  woman  smiled  down  at  him  as  if 
wondering  what  the  baby  saw  and  what 
thought  was  pleasant  in  his  brain.  But 
there  was  more  than  an  amused  sym- 
pathy  declared;  there  was  a  joyous 
isolation  and  detachment  —  an  uncon- 
scious happiness  in  the  fact  that  there 
within  her  arms  she  held  her  entire 
world. 

Herbert  had  been  watching  Made- 
laine's  face.  He  saw  the  look  of  expect- 
ancy lighten  into  surprised  pleasure  — 


and  then,  after  a  moment,  darken  into 
doubt.  In  sudden  alarm  he  looked  from 
Madelaine  to  the  statue. 

In  that  glance  the  truth  stabbed  him. 
Only  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  person- 
ality—  and  yet  —  and  yet  too  much! 
With  sickness  and  sorrow  in  his  heart  he 
turned  again  to  Madelaine;  her  cheda 
were  aflame. 

He  stepped  over  to  the  statue,  caught 
up  a  mallet,  and  dashed  it  into  the  happy, 
smiling  face;  and  where  before  had  been 
the  joy  and  pride  of  motherhood  was 
now  merely  a  blot  of  day. 

"Oh!" 

The  girl  uttered  the  involuntary  cry, 
made  the  involuntary  step  forward;  her 
face  was  now  white.  Before  she  could 
draw  back  Herbert  caught  both  her 
wrists  and  hdd  them  in  tight,  trembling 
hands: 

"MflCddaine,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
trembled  like  his  hands,  "I  did  n't  know 

—  till  you  stood  here  I  did  n't  realise  — 
I'm  sure  nobody  but  you  and  me  oould 
ever  have  seen  —  and  /  didn't  — be- 
lieve me,  I  didn't,  till  just  now!  I'm 
sorry  to  have  hurt  you;  it's  the  last 
thing  I  could  ever  have  wanted  to  do! " 

"I'm  sorry  —  I'm  so  sorry!"  Made- 
laine's  voice  was  piteously  appealing,  as 
if  she  herself  had  been  in  some  way  to 
blame.  "To  have  to  spoil  anything  that 
must  have  cost  you  so  —  so  much 
kbor  — " 

"So  much  love!  I  never  thought  —  I 
was  possessed  with  my  idea  —  my  ideal, 
Maddaine."  His  voice  choked  for  a  mo- 
ment; then  he  went  on.  "I  thought  I 
knew  you  better  than  you  knew  yourself 

—  I'd  seen  so  much  in  your  eyes,  I'd 
watched  you  so  when  you  looked  at  those 
little  children  that  I  'd  done  —  I  thought 
I  could  prove  something  to  you  with 
this.  I  was  doing  it  all  for  you,  Made- 
laine." 

"What  can  I  say?  Oh,  I'm  sorry, 
Herbert."  And  then,  as  he  still  held  her 
wrists,  she  said,  "Please,  Herbert  — 
please  let  me  go." 

He  obeyed  at  once.   "I  beg  your  par- 
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He  recovered  something  of  his 
old  light  manner.  "I  was  n't  aware  of 
what  I  was  doing  —  just  as  in  the  other 
thing.  I  hope  I  did  n*t  hurt  you  ?  " 

"No,  it  wasn't  that  —  only  I  must 
go."  But  she  lingered  in  the  doorway; 
the  light  fell  on  her  dark  hair  and  soft 
eyes,  her  lips  were  parted  uncertainly  — 
as  if  she  had  not  said  all  that  in  her  sym- 
pathy she  would  like  to  say. 

He  startled  her  by  stepping  forward 
and  exclaiming  in  a  sudden,  authorita- 
tiTC  voice,  "You  can't  go  yet.  Give  me 
jour  hands  again."  He  took  them;  in 
her  bewilderment  she  did  not  resist. 
**  Now  then,  look  at  me.  Do  you  re- 
member my  saying  that  I  didn't  see 
how  any  girl  ever  could  love  any  man 
imtii  after  she  had  somehow  belonged  to 
him  ?  That  ruin  there — you  know  now 
that  somehow  you  belong  to  me.  Made- 
laine,"  —  he  drew  her  hands  closer  to 
him  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  humor 


that  was  nearly  all  tenderness,  —  "I 
dare  you  to  look  me  in  the  eyes;  I  dare 
you,  MadeUiine." 

She  did  not  respond;  her  hands  were 
trembling  now.  "Come,"  he  urged; 
there  was  gentle,  coaxing  laughter  in  his 
voice.  "I  never  knew  you  when  you 
lacked  courage,  Madelaine.  I  dare  you 
to  Iqpk  me  in  the  eyes." 

Then  she  met  his  challenge  —  with  a 
faint  smile  on  her  lips  and  with  eyes 
that  were  steady  and  brave. 

"And  don't  flinch.  For  you  do  love 
me,  Madelaine,  you  do,  you  do,  you 
know  you  do!  "  He  bent  and  kissed  her 
and  drew  her  dose,  and  then  held  her, 
murmming,  "Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear! " 

"Oh  Herbert! "  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  radiant  wet  eyes.  Her  lips  were 
trembling;  she  put  one  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said,  "Herbert,  I  believe  — 
I  believe  I  do; "  and  gently  she  drew  his 
face  down  to  hers. 


A  SECOND   MOTOR-FLIGHT   THROUGH    FRANCE 
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BY   EDITH  WHARTON 


porruEBS  TO  the  Pyrenees 

The  road  from  Poitiers  to  Angoul^me 
canies  one  through  a  country  rolling  and 
vaiioiis  in  line  —  a  country  with  a  dash 
of  Normandy  in  it,  but  facing  south  in- 
stead of  west 

The  villages  are  fewer  than  in  Nor^ 
maody,  and  make  less  mark  in  the  land- 
scape; but  the  way  passes  through  two 
drowsy  little  towns,  Civray  and  Ruffec, 
each  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
an  important  church  of  the  typical 
Romanesque  of  Poitou.  That  at  Qivray, 
in  particular,  is  remarkable  enough  to 
form  the  object  of  a  special  pilgrimage, 
and  to  find  it  predaely  in  one's  path 


seemed  part  of  the  general  brightness  of 
the  day.  Here  again  are  the  sculptured 
archivolt  and  the  rich  imagery  of  Poitiers 
—  one  strange  mutilated  figure  of  a  head- 
less horseman  dominating  the  front  from 
the  great  arcade  above  the  doorway,  as 
at  the  church  of  the  Sainte  Croix  in  Bor- 
deaux; but  the  fa9ade  of  Civray  is  as- 
tonishingly topped  by  fifteenth-century 
machicolations,  which  somehow,  in  spite 
of  their  later  date,  give  it  an  air  of  greater 
age,  of  reaching  back  to  a  wild  warring 
past. 

Angouleme,  set  on  a  promontory  be- 
tween Charente  and  Anguienne,  com- 
mands to  the  north,  south  and  east  a  vast 
circuit  of  meadowy  and  woody  undular- 
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tioDS.  The  interior  of  the  town  struck 
one  as  dull»  and  without  characteristic 
detail;  but  on  the  front  of  the  twelfth- 
century  cathedral,  perched  near  the  ledge 
of  the  cliff  above  the  Anguienne,  detail 
abounds  as  profusely  as  on  the  f a9ade 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  less  subordinate  to  the 
general  conception  that  one  remen^bers 
rather  the  garlanding  of  archivolts,  the 
clustering  of  figures  in  countless  niches 
and  arcades,  than  the  fundamental  lines 
which  should  serve  to  bind  them  to- 
gether; and  the  interior,  roofed  with  cu- 
polas after  the  manner  of  Saint  Hilaire 
of  Poitiers,  is  singularly  stark  and  barren- 
looking. 

But  when  one  has  paid  due  tribute  to 
the  cathedral  one  is  called  on,  from  its 
doorway,  to  recognize  Angoul^me's  other 
striking  distinction:  its  splendid  natural 
site,  and  the  way  in  which  art  has  used 
and  made  the  most  of  it  Starting  from 
a  long  leafy  cours  with  private  hotels,  a 
great  avenue  curves  about  the  whole 
length  of  the  walls,  breaking  midway  into 
a  terrace  boldly  hung  above  the  vall^, 
and  ending  in  another  leafy  fiace^  be- 
neath which  the  slope  of  die  hill  has 
been  skilfully  transformed  into  a  public 
garden.  Angoul^me  now  thrives  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  may  there- 
fore conceivably  permit  hersdf  such 
dvic  adornments;  but  how  of  the  many 
small  hill-towns  of  France  —  such  as 
Leon  or  Thiers,  for  instance  —  which 
apparently  have  only  their  past  glory  to 
subsist  on,  yet  manage  to  lead  up  the 
admiring  pilgrim  by  way  of  these  sweep- 
ing approaches,  encircling  terraces  and 
symmetrically-planted  esplanades  ?  One 
can  only  salute  once  again  the  invinc- 
ible French  passion  for  form  and  fit- 
ness, and  conclude  that  towns  as  well  as 
nations  somehow  always  manage  to  give 
themselves  what  they  regard  as  essen- 
tial, and  that  happy  is  the  race  to  whom 
these  things  are  the  essentials. 

On  leaving  Angoullme  that  afternoon 
we  saw  the  first  cypresses  and  the  first 
almond  blossoms.  We  were  in  the  south 


at  last;  not  the  hot  delicately-paicilled 
Mediterranean  south,  which  has  always 
a  hint  of  the  East  in  it,  but  the  temper- 
ate Aquitanian  miii  cooled  by  the  Gulf 
of  Gascony.  As  one  nears  Bcnrdeaux 
the  country  grows  less  broken,  the  hori- 
zon line  flatter;  but  there  is  one  really 
noble  impression,  when,  from  the  Imdge 
of  Saint  Andr^  de  Cubzac,  one  looks  out 
on  the  lordly  sweep  of  the  Dordogne, 
just  before  it  merges  its  waters  with  the 
Giironne  to  form  the  great  estuary  of  the 
Gironde.  Soon  after  comes  an  endless 
dusty  faubourg,  then  the  long  stone 
bridge  over  the  Garonne,  and  the  proud 
river-front  of  Bordeaux  —  a  screen  of 
eighteenth-century  buildings  str^ched 
along  the  crescent-shaped  quay.  Bor- 
deaux, thus  approached,  has  indeed, 
as  the  guide-book  says,  Jori  grand  air: 
and  again  one  returns  tfntnlra  to  the 
motor,  which  almost  always,  avoiding 
the  mean  purlieus  of  the  railway  station, 
gives  one  these  romantic  or  statdy  first 
impressions. 

This  river-front  of  Bordeaux  is  really 
little  more  than  the  architectural  screen, 
a  street  or  two  deep,  of  a  bustling,  bright 
but  featureless  commercial  town,  which, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
crowded  all  its  history  along  the  curve 
of  the  Garonne.  Even  the  early  churdi 
of  the  Holy  Cross  —  contemporaneous 
with  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  of  Poitiers 
—  lifts  its  triple  row  of  Romanesque 
arcades  but  a  few  yards  from  the  river; 
and  dose  by  is  Saint  Michd,  a  stately 
example  of  late  Gothic,  with  the  un- 
usual adjunct  of  a  detached  bell-tower, 
not  set  at  an  angle,  in  Italian  fashion,  but 
facing  the  church  squardy  from  a  litde 
green  endosure  across  the  street  But 
these  vestiges  of  old  Bordeaux,  in  spite  of 
their  intrinsic  interest,  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  characteristic  less  personal*  than 
the  mise-enrsohis  of  its  long  quay:  a  row 
of  fine  old  hdtds  with  sculptured  pedi- 
ments and  statdy  doorways,  broken  mid- 
way by  the  symmetrical  buildings  of  the 
Exchange  and  the  Custom  House,  and 
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*!TfgfiA'ng  from  the  Arch  of  TWumph  op- 
posite the  Pont  de  Bordeauz  to  the  great 
Place  dea  Quincoooea,  with  ita  roatral 
oolimma  and  baluatraded  tenraoe  above 
the  river. 

To  the  modem  traveller  there  ia  food 
for  thought  in  the  fact  that  B<»deauz 
owes  this  great  deeoratiye  composition 
—  in  which  should  be  included  the 
theatre  unfolding  its  majestic  peristyle 
at  the  head  of  the  Place  de  la  Com^e  — 
to  the  magnificent  taste  and  free  expen- 
diture ci  the  Intendant  Toumy,  who 
ruled  the  province  of  Guyenne  in  the 
eighteenth  coitury.  Except  at  such  high 
moments  of  aesthetic  sensibility  aa  pro- 
duced the  monuments  of  republican 
Italy  all  large  schemes  of  civic  adorn- 
ment have  been  due  to  the  initiative  of 
one  num,  and  executed  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  tax-payer;  and 
should  the  citizen  of  a  modern  republic 
too  rashly  congratulate  himself  on  ex- 
emption from  the  pillage  productive  of 
mdk  results,  he  might  with  equal  reason 
remark  that  the  tribute  lawfully  ex- 
tracted from  him  sometimes  seema  to 
produce  no  results  whatever. 

On  leaving  Bordeaux  we  deserted  the 
route  nationale  along  the  flat  west  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  and  re-crossing  the  Pont 
de  Bordeaux  ran  aouth  through  the  white- 
wine  region  between  Garonne  and  Dor- 
dogne  —  that  charming  strip  of  country 
wUch,  becauae  of  the  brackishness  of  the 
rifer  tides,  goes  by  the  unexpected  name 
of  Entre-deux-Mers.  For  several  miles 
we  skirted  a  line  of  white  houses,  half 
viDa,  half  chftteau,  set  in  well-kept  gar- 
dens; then  came  vineyards,  aa  exquisitely 
kept,  and  packed  into  every  cranny  of 
the  rodsy  cdtemtx,  save  where  hero  and 
there  a  little  town  broke  the  view  of  the 
river  —  chief  among  them  Langpiron, 
with  ita  fine  fortress^ruin,  and  Cadillac 
endoaed  in  stout  quadrangular  walls. 

The  latter  pbce  has  the  interest  of  be- 
ing <me  of  tlKise  symmetrically  designed 
towna  which,  toward  the  dose  of  the 
Ifiddle  Ages,  were  founded  throughout 


southwestern  France  to  draw  **back  to 
the  land"  a  population  depleted  and 
demoralised  by  long  years  of  warfare  and 
barbarian  invasion.  These  curious  made- 
to-order  towns  —  btutidea  or  vUlea  neuvee 
—  wero  usually  laid  out  on  a  rectilinear 
plan,  with  a  town-hall  forming  the  centre 
of  an  arcaded  market-place,  to  which 
four  streets  led  from  gateways  in  the  four 
waUs.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
examples  aro  Aigues  Mortes,  which  Saint 
Louis  called  into  existence  to  provide 
himself  with  a  Mediterranean  port,  and 
Cordes,  near  Gaillac,  founded  a  Kttle 
later  by  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
and  somewhat  ambitiously  named  by 
him  after  the  dty  of  Cordova. 

At  Cadillac  the  specific  physiognomy 
of  the  medieval  hastide  is  overshad- 
owed by  the  lofty  proportions  and  high 
pitched  roof  of  the  ch&teau  which  a  six- 
teenth century  Duke  of  Epemon  planted 
in  an  angle  c^  the  walls.  The  adjoining 
parish  church  —  itself  of  no  mean  di- 
mensions—  was  once  but  the  private 
diapel  of  these  same  dukes,  who  have 
left  such  a  large  architectural  impress 
on  their  small  shabby  town;  and  one 
grieves  to  learn  that  the  chief  monument 
of  their  rule  has  fallen  to  base  uses,  and 
been  stripped  of  the  fine  interior  decora- 
tions which  its  majestic  roof  once  shel- 
tered. 

Southwest  of  Cadillac  the  road  passes 
through  a  vast  stretch  of  pine  forest  with 
a  dry  aromatic  undergrowth  —  an  out- 
skirt  of  the  great "  Landes  "  that  reach  in- 
ward from  the  Gulf  of  Gascony.  On  and 
on  runs  the  white  shadow-barred  high- 
way, between  ranges  of  red  boles  and  sun- 
flecked  heathy  dearings  —  and  when, 
after  long  hours,  one  emerges  from  the 
unwonted  mystery  and  soHtude  of  this 
piny  desert  into  tiie  usual  busy  agricul- 
tural France,  the  land  is  breaking  south- 
ward into  hilly  waves,  and  beyond  the 
hills  are  the  F^nrenees. 

Yet  one's  &st  real  sight  of  them  — 
so  masked  are  th^  by  lesser  ranges  — 
is  got  next  day  from  the  terrace  at  Pau, 
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that  astonishing  balcony  hung  above 
the  great  amphitheatre  of  southwestern 
France.  Seen  thus,  with  the  prosaic 
English-provincial-looking  town  at  one's 
back,  and  the  park-like  green  cUeaux 
intervening  b^ond  the  Gave,  the  austere 
white  peaks,  seemingly  afloat  in  heaven 
(for  their  base  is  almost  always  lost  in 
mist),  have  a  disconcerting  look  of  ir- 
relevance, of  disproportion,  of  being  sub- 
jected to  a  kind  of  indignity  of  inspection, 
like  caged  camivora  in  a  Zoo. 

And  Pau,  on  further  acquaintance, 
utterly  refuses  to  be  brought  into  any 
sort  of  credible  relation  with  its  great 
southern  horizon;  conducts  itself,  archi- 
tecturally and  socially,  like  a  comfortable 
little  spa  in  a  plain,  and  rises  only  by  a 
great  deal  of  hoisting  on  the  part  of  the 
imaginative  sight-seer  to  the  height  of  its 
own  dapper  brick  castle,  which  it  has 
domesticated  into  an  empty  desultory 
Museum,  and  tethered  down  with  a 
necklet  of  turf  and  flowers. 

But  Pau's  real  purpose  is  to  serve  as 
the  hub  of  a  great  wheel,  of  which  the 
spokes,  made  of  smooth  white  roads, 
radiate  away  into  every  fold  and  cleft  of 
the  country.  As  a  centre  for  excursions 
there  is  no  place  like  it  in  France,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  France  that  quite 
matches  the  sweetness  and  diversity  of 
the  long  I^rrenean  border.  Nowhere  else 
are  the  pastoral  and  sylvan  so  happily 
mated,  nowhere  the  villages  so  compact 
of  thrift  and  romance,  the  foregrounds 
so  sweet,  the  distances  so  sublime  and 
shining. 

Whichever  way  one  turns  —  down  the 
winding  southern  valleys  toward  Lourdes 
and  Argel^,  or  to  Oloron  and  the  Eaux 
Chaudes;  westward,  over  low  hills,  to  the 
old  town  of  Orthez  and  the  Salies  de 
B&u*n;  or  east,  again,  to  the  plain  of 
Tarbes  in  its  great  ring  of  snow-peaks 
—  always  there  is  the  same  fulness  of 
impressions,  always  the  same  brightness 
and  the  same  nobility. 

For  a  culminating  instance  of  these 
impressions  one  might  choose,  on  a 
spring  afternoon,  the  run  to  Lourdes  by 


the  valley  of  the  Gave  and  Bethftirram. 
First  rich  meadows,  hedgerows,  village 
streets;  then  fields  again  and  hills;  then 
the  brown  rush  of  the  Gave  between 
wooded  banks;  and,  where  the  river 
threads  the  arch  of  an  ivied  bridge,  the 
turreted  monastery  walls  and  pilgrim- 
age church  of  B^thairam  —  a  deserted 
seventeenth-century  Lourdes,  giving  one 
a  hint  of  what  the  modern  sanctuary 
might  have  been  had  the  millions  spent 
on  it  been  drawn  from  the  faithful  when 
piety  still  walked  with  art 

Bdtharram,  since  its  devotees  have 
forsaken  it,  is  a  quite  negligible  *' sight," 
relegated  to  small  type  even  in  the  co- 
pious Joanne;  yet  in  view  of  what  is 
coming  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  before 
its  half-Spanish,  half-Venetian  church- 
front,  and  to  obey  the  suave  yet  noUe 
gesture  with  which  the  Virgin  above  the 
doorway  calls  her  pilgrims  in. 

She  has  only  a  low  brown  church  to 
show,  with  heavy  stucco  angels  spread- 
ing their  gilded  wings  down  a  perspect- 
ive of  incense-fogged  baroque;  but  the 
image  of  it  will  come  back  when  pres- 
ently, standing  under  the  big  dome  of 
the  Lourdes  "Basilica,"  one  gives  thanks 
that  modem  piety  chose  to  build  its  own 
shrine  instead  of  laying  hands  on  an  old 
one. 

There  are  two  Lourdes,  the  "gr^** 
and  the  "white."  The  former,  unde- 
scribed  and  unvisited,  is  simply  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  feudal-looking 
hill  villages  in  Europe.  Planted  on  a 
steep  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  vaD^, 
the  mountains  pressing  it  dose  to  the 
west  and  south,  it  opposes  its  unbroken 
walls  and  stem  old  keep  to  the  other, 
the  "white,"  town  sprawling  on  the 
river  bank  —  the  town  of  the  Basilica, 
the  Rosary,  the  Grotto:  a  congeries  of 
pietistic  hotels,  peMtons^  pedlars'  booths 
and  panoramas,  where  the  Grand  H6t^ 
du  Casino  or  du  Palais  adjoins  the  Pen- 
sion de  la  P^mi^  Apparition,  and  the 
blue-sashed  Vierge  de  Lourdes  on  the 
threshold  calls  attention  to  the  electric 
light  and  dSjetmer  par  petiUa  tables  within* 
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Out'of  this  vast  sea  of  yulgarism  — 
the  more  aggressiTe  and  intolerable  be- 
cause its  last  waves  break  against  one  of 
the  loveliest  landscapes  of  this  lovely 
countiy  —  rises  what  the  uninstructed 
tourist  might  be  pardoned  for  regarding 
as  the  Casino  of  an  eminently  success- 
ful watering-place  —  as  the  Grotto  be- 
neath, with  its  drinking-fountains,  baths, 
bottling-taps  and  boutiqueSy  might  stand 
for  the  "Source"  or  "Brunnen"  where 
the  hjpochrondriac  pays  toll  to  Hygeia 
before  seeking  relaxation  in  the  ^ded 
halls  above.     For  the  shrine  of  Bema- 
dette  has  long  since  been  overlaid  by 
the  machinery  of  a  vast  "business  en- 
terprise," a  sdieme  of  life  in  which  every 
heart-beat  is  itemized,  tariffed  and  ex- 
ploited, so   that  even  the   invocations 
encrusting   by  thousands   the   Basilica 
walls  seem  to  record  so  many  cases  of 
definite  "give  and  take,"  so  many  bar- 
gains struck  with  heaven  —  en  souvenir 
de  mon  twtf,   reoonnaieeance  pour  une 
guSrison,  eowenir  d^tme  prQre  exavcie^ 
and  so  on  —  and  as  one  turns  away 
from  this  monument  of  a  thriving  in- 
dustry one   may  be  pardoned  for  re- 
membering the  plane  tree  by  the  Sissus 
and  another  invocation : — 

"Ye  gods,  give  me  beauty  in  the  in- 
ward soul;  and  may  the  inner  and  the 
outer  man  be  one." 

But  beyond  Louides  is  Argel^,  and 
at  the  first  turn  of  the  road  one  is  again 
in  the  fresh  Pyrenean  country,  among 
budding  crops,  sleek  fawn-coloured  cat- 
tle, and  the  grave  handsome  peasantry 
who  make  one  feel  that  the  devotional 
«iZZ0  d^eanx  one  has  just  left  is  a  mush- 
room growth  quite  unrelated  to  the  life 
of  industry  to  which  these  agricultural 
landscapes  testify. 

There  is  always  an  added  interest  — 
architectural  and  racial  —  about  the 
border  regions  where  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  one  people  "run,"  as  it  were,  into 
those  adjoining;  and  a  key  to  the  char- 
acter of  each  is  given  by  noting  precisely 
what  traits  have  survived  in  transplanta- 
tkm.     The  Pyreneans  have  a  certain 


Spanish  seriousness,  but  so  tempered  by 
Gallic  good-humour  that  their  address 
recalls  the  perfectly-mingled  courtesy 
and  self-respect  of  the  Tuscan  peasant. 
One  feels  in  it,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of 
an  old  civilization  blent  with  independ- 
ence and  simplicity  of  living;  and 
these  bold  handsome  men,  straight  of 
feature  and  limb,  seem  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  their  rich  hill-country,  so  dis- 
dpiined  by  industry,  yet  so  romantically 
free. 

Argel^  is  a  charming  old  hill-town, 
which  has  kept  itself  quite  aloof  from 
the  new  watering-place  of  Gazost  in  the 
plain;  but  the  real  object  of  the  excur- 
sion lies  higher  up  the  vall^,  in  a  chest- 
nut forest  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains. 
Here  the  tiny  village^ of  Saint  Savin 
swarms  bee-like  about  its  great  Roman- 
esque church  —  a  naked  massive  struc- 
ture, like  the  skeleton  of  some  prehis- 
toric animal  half-emerging  from  the  rock. 
Old  as  it  is,  it  is  rooted  in  remains  of 
greater  antiquity  —  the  fallen  walls  of  an 
abbey  of  Charlemagne's  building,  itself 
raised,  the  legend  runs,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  which  once  served  as  the 
hermitage  of  Saint  Savin,  son  of  a  Count 
of  Barcelona. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  too  many  ven- 
erable architectural  relics  to  sacrifice 
their  bloom  of  vHustS  to  the  scrupulous 
care  which  makes  them  look  like  con- 
scious cossetted  old  ladies,  of  whom 
their  admiring  relatives  say,  "Should 
you  ever  suspect  her  age  ?"  —  and  only 
in  such  remote  monuments  as  that  of 
Saint  Savin  does  one  get  the  sense  of  un- 
disguised antiquity,  of  a  long  stolid  exist- 
ence exposed  to  every  elemental  influ- 
ence. The  result  is  an  impression  of 
rugged  tadtium  strength,  and  of  mys- 
terious memories  striking  back,  as  in  the 
holy-water  basin  of  the  transept,  and  the 
uncouth  capitals  of  the  chapter-house,  to 
those  dark  days  when  Christian  civiliza- 
tion hung  in  the  balance,  and  the  horn 
of  Roland  sounded  down  the  pass. 

But  a  medieval  church  is  always  more 
or  less  in  the  order  of  nature:  there  is 
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something  more  inoongruous  about  a 
mediaeval  watering-place.  Yet  the  Fjre- 
nees  abound  in  them;  and  at  Cauterets, 
farther  up  the  same  vall^,  the  monks 
of  this  Tery  monastery  of  Saint  Savin 
maintained,  in  the  tenUi  century,  **haln- 
tations  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  baths.'* 
Of  the  original  Cauterets,  however,  little 
remains,  and  to  get  an  impression  of  an 
old  vUle  d^eaux  one  must  turn  westward 
from  Pau,  and  strike  across  the  hills,  by 
ways  of  exceeding  beauty,  to  the  Salies 
de  B^am.  The  frequentation  of  these 
saline  springs  dates  back  as  far  as  the 
monkish  charter  of  Cauterets;  and  the 
old  town  of  the  Salies,  with  its  incred- 
ibly picturesque  half-timbered  houses,  its 
black  balconies  and  gables  above  the 
river,  looks  muck  as  it  must  have  when, 
in  1587,  a  charter  was  drawn  up  for  the 
r^^ular  "exploitation"  of  the  baths. 

Pushing  still  farther  westward  one 
meets  the  highway  to  Bayonne  and  Biar- 
ritz, and  may  thence  pass  south  by  Saint 
Jean  de  Luz  and  Hendaye  to  the  Spanish 
border.  But  the  spokes  of  the  wheel 
radiate  in  so  many  different  directions 
and  lead  to  scenes  so  extraordinarily 
varied  —  from  the  savage  gorge  of  the 
Eaux-Chaudes  to  the  smiling  vale  of 
Saint  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  from  the  ro- 
mantic pass  of  the  Pied  de  Roland  to 
Fontarrabia  perched  like  a  painted 
Spanish  Virgin  on  its  rock  above  the 
Gulf  of  Gascony — that  to  do  them  any 
sort  of  justice  the  comet-flight  of  the 
motor  would  have  to  be  bound  down  to 
an  orbit  between  Bidassoa  and  Garonne. 

Familiarity  cannot  blunt  the  wonder 
of  the  climb  from  Pau  to  the  crest  of 
the  hills  above  Tarbes.  Southward  the 
Pyrenees  unfold  themselves  in  a  long 
line  of  snows,  and  ahead  every  turn  of 
the  road  gives  a  fresh  glimpse  of  wood 
and  valley,  of  thriving  villages  and  farms, 
till  the  last  jut  of  the  ridge  shows  Tarbes 
far  off  in  the  plain,  with  the  dim  folds 
of  the  C^vennes  clouding  the  eastern 
distance. 

All    along  the  northeastern  skirt  of 


the  j^renees  runs  the  same  bright  and 
opulent  country;  and  at  the  old  market- 
town  of  Montrejeau,  where  the  Gaitume 
cuts  its  way  down  the  vale  of  Luchon, 
there  is  just  such  a  fortunate  grouping  of 
hill  and  river,  and  distant  high-perched 
ruin,  as  our  grandparents  admired  in 
kndscapes  of  the  romantic  school  It 
was  our  good  luck  to  enter  Montre- 
jeau on  Easter  Monday,  while  the  mar- 
ket was  going  on,  and  the  narrow 
streets  were  packed  with  mild  cream- 
coloured  cattle  and  their  livdy  blue- 
smocked  drivers.  Great  merriment  and 
general  good-humour  marked  our  passage 
through  the  town  to  the  big  inn  with  its 
open  galleries  and  old-fashioned  court- 
yard; and  here,  the  dining-room  being 
as  packed  as  the  streets,  our  table  was 
laid  in  a  sunny  old  walled  garden  full  of 
spring  flowers  and  clipped  yews. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  any  inci- 
dent of  the  afternoon  should  be  quite  at 
the  height  of  this  gay  repast,  consumed 
in  fragrance  and  sunshine ;  but  we  be- 
gan to  think  differently  when,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  we  took  the  first  curve  of  the 
long  dimb  to  Saint  Bertrand  de  Com- 
minges.  This  atom  of  a  town,  hugging  a 
steep  wedge  of  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vale  of  Luchon,  was  once  —  and  for 
many  centuries  —  a  diocesan  seat;  and 
who,  by  aD  the  spirits  of  inoongmous- 
ness,  should  one  of  its  last  Inshops  be, 
but  the  unde  of  that  acute  and  livdj 
Madame  de  Boigne  whose  memoirs  have 
recently  shed  such  light  on  the  last  days 
of  the  Old  Regime? 

By  no  effort  of  imagination  can  one 
project  into  the  single  perpendicular 
street  of  Saint  Bertrand,  topped  by  its 
rugged  Gothic  cathedral,  the  gallant 
figure  of  Monseigneur  Dillon,  one  ci 
those  philosophical  prelates  whom  oae 
instinctively  places  against  the  lambris 
dorSs  of  an  Episcopal  Palace  hung  with 
Boucher  tapestries.  But  in  truth  the 
little  town  has  too  old  and  strange  a  his- 
tory to  be  conscious  of  so  fugitive  an  in- 
cident of  its  past.  For  its  foundations 
were  laid  by  the  mountain  tribes  who 
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lianased  Pompey's  legions  and  were 
diiven  bade  by  bim  into  the  valley  of  the 
Ganxine;  and  in  due  time  a  great  temple 
rose  on  what  is  now  the  rock  of  the  cathe- 
dral Walls  and  ramparts  presently  en- 
dosed  it,  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandab 
haTiDg  swept  the  dwellers  of  the  plain 
t)ack  into  this  impr^;nable  circuit,  Com- 
minges  became  an  episcopal  dty  when 
the  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in 
Gaul  Thereafter  it  underwent  all  the 
ndssitudes  of  barbarian  invasion,  falling 
at  last  into  such  decay  that  for  five  hun- 
dred years  it  is  said  to  have  been  without 
inliaUtants.  Yet  the  episcopal  line  was 
maintained  without  more  than  one  long 
break,  and  in  the  deventh  century  the 
diocese  woke  to  life  at  the  call  of  its 
saintly  Bishop,  Bertrand  de  Tlsle  Jour- 
dain.  Saint  Bertrand  began  the  cathe- 
dral and  buOt  about  it  the  mediaeval 
town  which  bears  his  name;  and  two 
himdred  years  later  another  Bertrand 
de  Comminges,  raised  to  the  papacy  as 
Clement  V,  but  still  mindful  of  the 
wdfare  of  Us  farmer  diocese,  completed 
the  Romanesque  pile  by  the  addition  of 
a  vast  Gothic  nave  and  choir. 

It  is  the  church  of  Clement  V  that 
still  crowns  the  rock  of  Comminges, 
ocnitrasting  by  its  monumental  propor- 
tions with  the  handful  of  houses  endosed 
in  the  walls  at  its  base.  The  inhabitants 
of  Comminges  number  at  present  but 
some  ^e  hundred,  and  the  town  subsists, 
the  guide-books  tell  one,  only  on  its  re- 
Hgious  festivals,  the  fame  of  its  monu- 
ments, and  the  fidelity  of  a  few  ''old 
families''  who  are  kept  there  'poor  le  pres- 
tige dee  eauvenire. 

One  wonders,  dimbiog  the  steep 
street,  which  of  its  decrepit  houses  are 
inhabited  by  these  interesting  devotees 
of  the  past  No  life  is  visible  save  that 
ooDtribiited  by  a  few  bleary  old  women 
squatted  under  mouldering  arches,  and  a 
fire-fly  dance  of  children  about  the  stony 
square  before  the  church;  and  the  church 
itsdf  seems  withdrawn  immeasurably  far 


into  the  past,  sunk  back  upon  dim 
andent  mem<»ies  of  Gaul  and  Visigoth. 

One  gets  an  even  intenser  sense  of 
these  distances  from  the  little  doister 
wedged  against  the  church-flank  and 
overhanging  the  radiant  valley  of  the 
Garonne  —  a  queer  cramped  enceinte^ 
with  squat  arches  supported  by  monster- 
girdled  capitab,  and  in  one  case  by  a 
strange  group  of  blurred  battered  figures, 
supposedly  Uie  four  Evangelists,  one  of 
whom  —  the  Saint  John  —  is  notable 
in  Romanesque  archaeology  for  bearing 
in  his  arms  the  limp  lamb  which  is  his 
attribute. 

The  effect  of  antiquity  is  enhanced,  as 
at  Saint  Savin,  by  the  beneficent  neglect 
which  has  allowed  the  exterior  of  Uie 
building  to  take  on  all  the  scars  and  hues 
of  age;  so  that  one  comes  with  a  start  of 
surprise  on  the  rich  and  carefully-tended 
interior,  where  a  brilliant  bloom  of  Re- 
naissance decoration  has  overlaid  the 
stout  Gothic  frame-work. 

This  airy  curtain,  masking  choir, 
rood-screen  and  organ-loft  in  a  lace- 
work  of  delicate  yet  hardy  wood-carving, 
has  kept,  in  the  dry  P^renean  air,  all  its 
sharpness  of  detdl,  acquiring  only  a 
lustre  of  surface  that  gives  it  almost  the 
texture  of  old  bronze.  It  ia  wonderfully 
free  and  fanciful,  yet  tempered  by  the 
southern  sense  of  form;  subdued  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  composition,  but  break- 
ing into  the  liveliest  ripples  of  leaf  and 
flower,  of  bird  and  sprite  and  angd,  till 
its  audadties  culminate  in  the  scaly  un- 
dulations of  the  mermaids  on  the  ter- 
minal seats  of  the  choir  —  creatures  of 
bale  and  beauty,  who  seem  to  have 
brought  from  across  the  Alps  their  pagan 
eyes  and  siddong  Lombard  smile. 

The  finger-tailed  monster  of  Chau- 
vigny,  the  plaintively-real  bat  of  the 
choir-stall  at  Poitiers,  and  these  siren 
evocations  of  a  classic  past  group  them- 
sdves  curiously  in  the  mind  as  embodi- 
ments of  successive  phases  of  human 
fan<7,  imaginative  interpretations  of  life. 


(2*0  be  continued.) 
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Enteb  the  small  town  for  almost  any 
purpose,  —  to  sell  books,  to  seek  a  loca- 
tion, to  look  up  land  titles,  to  write  life 
insurance,  to  get  a  news  story,  to  collect 
a  debt,  —  and  early  in  your  visit  you  will 
go  to  the  ornate,  imposing  building  on 
a  comer  fronting  the  two  busiest  streets. 
You  will  pass  a  lattice-crowned  counter, 
and  be  admitted  to  a  small  room  large 
enough  only  to  hold  a  desk  and  two 
chairs.  There  you  will  come  face  to  face 
with  the  town's  financier,  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  the  community,  the  banker. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  he  has 
sat  in  that  little  room,  receiving  calls 
from  his  townsmen  and  from  visitors  like 
yom*self .  He  has  devised  coups  that  up- 
set plans  of  a  lifetime;  he  has  helped  men 
make  fortunes  —  but  very  likely  has  no 
large  fortune  himself. 

The  city  bank  president  is  to  most  of 
his  customers  a  remote  and  impersonal 
figure.  He  sees  only  the  checks  for  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands.  The  coun- 
try banker  is  dose  to  his  patrons  —  he 
knows  their  private  lives,  their  hopes, 
their  fears.  Not  even  the  doctor  or  the 
preacher  is  so  truly  a  confidant  of  the 
community  as  is  the  banker  in  the  small 
town  or  village. 

This  is  not  because  he  knows  how 
much  money  the  individual  has  on  de- 
posit—  that  is  the  least  of  his  insight 
into  the  community  life.  Not  an  enter- 
prise, not  a  considerable  business  under- 
taking, is  started  without  consultation 
with  him.  The  man  who  sells  a  farm  and 
wishes  to  put  his  money  where  it  will 
earn  interest,  goes  to  the  banker.  The 
widow  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  of 
life  insurance  —  more  money  than  she 
ever  saw  together  in  all  her  life  before  — 
asks  the  banker  how  to  invest  it.  It 
would  be  better  if  more  of  this  class  would 
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take  the  banker's  advice  when  it  is  given. 
Then  there  is  the  merchant  who  owes  for 
a  large  portion  of  his  goods  —  he  comes 
nervously  asking  if  the  bank  will  "see 
him  through"  the  dull  season.  The 
banker  gives  assent  to  one,  explains  to 
another,  refuses  a  third,  and  comes  at 
last  to  read  unconsciously  the  business 
record  of  every  man  he  meets  on  the 
street. 

"I  suppose,"  said  one,  "that  the  doc- 
tor thinks  of  his  fellow  townsmen's  phys- 
ical condition,  and  the  minister  of  their 
souls,  but  to  me  every  face  tells  a  stoiy 
of  a  financial  dream,  of  success  or  of 
hardship.  Practically  every  adult  dtizen 
in  this  town  has  at  one  time  or  another 
confided  to  me  his  worldly  cares  and 
plans." 

The  finanders  of  the  dty  understand 
this.  During  a  stringency  on  the  "street" 
it  is  not  imcommon  for  the  millionaire's 
agents  to  telegraph  to  what  they  term 
the  "interior,"  asking  bankers  in  the 
smaller  towns,  "What  is  the  outlook  in 
your  locality?"  They  know  that  the 
opinion  of  the  bankers  at  twenty  typical 
country  communities  is  practically  that 
of  the  entire  rural  section  of  the  nation. 

He  who  thinks  the  country  banker's 
duty  is  merdy  to  stand  behind  the  brass- 
railed  counter  and  cash  checks,  with  now 
and  then  a  digression  in  the  way  of  dis- 
counting notes  at  a  large  profit,  sees  but 
part  of  the  banker's  life. 

"I  thought  I  was  out  of  politics  for 
good  when  I  completed  my  four-year 
term  and  started  a  bank,"  remarked  a 
former  office-holder,  "but  I  find  that  I 
never  knew  what  politics  was  until  I 
got  into  the  banldng  business.  The 
many  dashing  interests  to  harmonise, 
the  differences  between  business  men  to 
heal,  the  rivalry  for  the  good  accounts 
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and  the  distaste  for  the  bad  ones,  to- 
gether with  the  effort  to  avoid  losses  with- 
out making  enemies,  give  to  the  country 
banker's  life  a  piquancy  that  to  the  pub- 
lic servant  is  unknown/* 

In  the  first  place,  banks  are  thick  — 
too  thick  in  places,  the  bankers  them- 
selves agree.  They  are  thickest  in  the 
western  states.  Nebraska  has  a  bank 
for  every  1750  persons,  Kansas  one  for 
every  1850  persons.  It  would  seem  that 
a  bank  for  every  850  families  is  too  many, 
or  that  it  argues  a  state  of  unexam- 
ined surplus  prosperity.  The  real  cause 
lies  deeper.  The  western  states  have 
been  yielding  wonderful  prosperity  to  the 
bankers  for  years.  Hundreds  of  country 
banks  have  paid  their  stockholders  fif- 
teen to  twenty  per  cent  annually  in  divi- 
dends and  surplus.  As  the  debts  on  the 
farms  have  decreased  and  a  savings  fund 
has  accumulated,  the  possessors  have 
aought  to  invest  it  where  it  would  return 
the  krgest  interest  —  naturally  seeking 
banking  as  ofiFering  great  reward.  While 
the  farmer's  first  thought  is  land,  he  may 
be  waiting  the  chance  to  '*buy  right" 
— and  in  the  mean  while  puts  his  idle 
money  in  bank  stock. 

When  a  new  town  is  started  there  is  a 
rush  iat  the  position  of  banker.  It  is 
common  to  have  four  or  five  applica- 
tions filed  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
"First"  National  Bank  before  the  town- 
site  is  fairly  ready  for  settlers.  Two  or 
three  banks  are  started  when  the  first 
train  whistles  at  the  unpainted  depot. 
Some  of  these  are  little  more  than  real- 
estate  firms  under  another  name;  others 
have  actual  banking  intelligence  behind 
them;  time  weeds  out  the  poorer  ones 
and  strengthens  the  substantial  institu- 
tions. A  Boston  capitalist  saw  an  oppor- 
timity  to  start  a  bank  in  a  town  out  near 
fte  Colorado  line.  Some  local  business 
men  heard  of  his  plan  and  there  was  a 
two-hundred-mile  race  to  the  capital  to 
secure  a  charter.  The  Boston  man  won 
—but  there  were  two  new  banks  in  the 
town. 

In  the  older  se^ed  states  this  does  not 


occur.  There  the  bank  is  ahnost  a  heri- 
tage, kept  in  a  single  family  or  group  of 
families,  and  he  is  indeed  hardy  who 
ventures  to  dispute  the  business  mono- 
poly. But  there  is  less  profit  in  the  old 
community,  for  loans  are  at  a  lower  rate 
and  demand  for  them  b  light. 

Yet  there  has  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
money  for  deposit  in  all  the  new  banks. 
Said  the  casUer  of  a  little  bank,  whose 
stockholders  are  nearly  all  farmers,  in  a 
town  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  people, 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  li^ssouri 
Biver, — 

"When  we  started  five  years  ago  ex- 
perienced bankers  told  us  we  might  get 
$15,000  in  deposits  but  we  could  not 
hope  for  more;  that  we  might  pay  10  per 
cent  dividends,  and  probably  would  have 
some  losses.  We  have  901»000  deposits, 
all  out  of  the  inmiediate  vicinity,  have 
paid  24^  per  cent  dividends  each  year, 
and  have  not  yet  lost  a  dollar!  " 

Little  wonder  that  there  is  a  desire  to 
start  banks  in  prosperous  western  vil- 
lages! 

In  the  mean  while  these  bankers  are 
doing  much  to  educate  their  patrons  in 
the  proper  functions  of  a  bank.  Said  one, 
''We  have  taught  many  farmers  to  carry 
a  bank  deposit  and  pay  their  hired  help 
with  checks.  In  this  way  we  have  se- 
cured accounts  &om  many  hired  men.  It 
is  surprising,  the  number  of  persons  who, 
in  the  past  half -decade,  have  been  edu- 
cated to  modem  business  ways.  At  first 
some  hesitated  because  of  their  inability 
to  write  checks  properly,  but  patience 
and  education  are  showing  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system." 

One  of  the  treasured  resources  of  the 
country  banker  for  years  has  been  the 
public  auction  —  or  "vendue,"  the  East- 
erner might  call  it.  Sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  crier  or  auctioneer,  the  banker  would 
accept  at  a  discount  the  notes  given  for 
the  stock  and  implements  purchased,  and 
would  reap  a  handsome  profit  from  the 
day's  work. 

That  is  changed.  The  other  day  an 
old-fashioned  banker  took  his  assistant's 
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place  and  went  out  to  a  public  sale  —  for 
this  survival  of  early  custom  remains 
with  us  throughout  the  land.  He  had  not 
done  this  for  years,  but  remembered  the 
old  way.  He  waited  at  the  table  while  the 
sale  went  on,  but  was  astonished  to  see 
buyer  after  buyer  walk  up  to  the  auc- 
tioneer, give  a  check  for  the  purchase, 
and  go  away.  Others  paid  currency  — 
but  very  few  came  to  him.  The  farmers 
knew  his  business  there  and  were  much 
amused.    Finally  one  approached  him. 

''Why  did  you  come  out  to-day  ?  It 's 
rather  cold." 

The  banker  was  game.  "Oh,  I  just 
wanted  to  see  how  things  were  selling  — 
I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  so  prosper- 
ous." He  then  ordered  his  livery  team 
and  drove  back  to  town. 

At  many  a  sale  running  into  thousands 
of  dollars  practically  every  purchase  is 
for  cash.  The  banker  of  to-day  seeks 
business,  rather  than  selects  from  an 
abundance  of  business  offered  him,  as 
in  the  past. 

Fortunately  for  the  banker  the  "inte- 
rior" has  been  using  a  great  deal  more 
money  of  late  years  than  ever  before. 
The  many  investment  enterprises  at 
home,  the  remarkable  growth  of  western 
and  southern  cities,  the  development  of 
the  small  town  as  a  business  centre  and 
as  a  residence  for  retired  farmers,  the 
building  operations  exceeding  the  ability 
of  contractors  and  manufacturers,  the 
land  boom  of  the  Middle  West,  the  irri- 
gation enterprises  of  the  semi-arid  region, 
all  have  combined  to  make  a  demand  on 
the  country  banks  that  has  led  constantly 
toward  the  expansion  of  credit  When 
the  financial  disturbance  of  last  October 
went,  like  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  the 
cities  of  the  East  to  the  remotest  hamlet 
of  the  newer  states,  it  found  the  country 
banks  with  large  loans,  with  heavy  bal- 
ances at  reserve  centres,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, compelled  to  suspend  currency 
payments  either  altogether  or  tempo- 
rarily, or  to  limit  the  amount  paid  over 
the  counter  to  a  single  depositor  to  fifty 
or  one  hundred  dollars  a  week.    It  was 


the  severest  test  that  ever  came  to  the 
country  banker,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  met  the  embarrassing  condi- 
tions, and  his  sturdy  fight  back  toward 
normal  conditions,  are  evidence  of  the 
substantial  basis  of  his  business. 

The  country  banker  exerts  his  greatest 
influence  on  national  finance  during  the 
crop-harvesting  season.  Whether  it  be  in 
the  gathering  of  fruit  in  California,  of 
cotton  in  the  South,  or  of  wheat  in  the 
plains  region,  the  banker  comes  in  direct 
touch  with  the  woricer. 

Take  the  wheat  harvest,  as  covering 
the  widest  area  and  creating  the  most 
intense  demand  during  its  existence.  In 
a  sin^e  state  twenty  thousand  harvestos 
are  needed  besides  those  already  at  woik 
on  the  farms.  Through  the  labor  bureaus 
and  railway  departments  whole  train- 
loads  of  workers  are  secured  from  states 
at  a  distance.  These  helpers  are  mostly 
itinerants  and  they  have  no  local  stand- 
ing. A  grain-raiser  went  among  his  lab- 
orers one  Saturday  night,  and,  asking 
their  names,  proceeded  to  make  out 
checks  for  the  week's  work. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  them?  "  asked 
one. 

"Cash  them  at  the  bank,  of  course." 

"Who  wiU  identify  us?" 

The  employer  saw  the  point,  tore  up 
the  checks,  and  secured  currency  with 
which  to  pay  the  men.  That  made  a  de- 
mand on  the  bank.  Scores  of  other  farm- 
ers were  doing  the  same  thing.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  conmiunities  did  it  The 
result  is  that  the  country  bankers  draw 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  "reserve 
centres"  every  harvest,  and  to  some  de- 
gree change  national  financial  currents 
thereby. 

This  outpaying  goes  on  until  autunm, 
and  then  Uie  farmer  begins  to  sell  his 
grain  and  the  tide  turns.  It  does  not  turn 
so  rapidly  now  as  it  did  when  the  western 
farmer  was  heavily  in  debt.  Then  he 
sold  all  his  products  as  soon  as  possible 
and  took  the  check  therefor  to  the  bank, 
where  it  was  applied  on  his  mortgage 
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notes.  Now  he  has  few  debts,  or  at  least 
has  them  weQ  in  hand  and  can  manage 
them  without  haste;  hence  comes  about 
a  new  condition.  From  what  he  sees  out- 
side the  brass-railed  window  the  country 
banker  can  answec  the  query  that  has 
puxded  more  than  one  captain  of  finance 
—why  does  currency  disappear  so  rap- 
idly from  circulation  in  autumn  ? 

The  fanner  needs  money  in  autumn  — 
clothes  to  buy,  help  to  pay,  preparation 
forwinter.  Whether  or  not  he  has  a  bank 
account,  he  likes  to  have  plenty  of  cash  at 
home;  so  he  sells  a  load  of  grain  or  other 
farm  products  and  secures  fifty  dollars 
or  thereabouts.  This  he  takes  from  the 
bank  in  currency,  putting  the  bills  deep 
in  his  capacious  pockets. 

Supposing  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
farmers  surrounding  each  country  bank 
ten  do  this  in  a  day  —  the  banker  pays 
tfarou^  the  brass-railed  window  $500  in 
cwrreDcyt  most  of  which  will  for  a  time  be 
carried  in  pockets  or  hidden  in  bureau 
drawers.  Suppose  this  goes  on  in  two 
thousand  country  banks  of  the  agricult- 
ural states,  and  is  continued  for  one 
himdred  days  preceding  December  15  — 
it  accounts  for  a  vast  sum  and  is  one  ex- 
planation of  the  "interior's  "  mysterious 
absorption  of  curren<7  each  autumn.  It 
is  a  direct  outcome  of  widespread  pro- 
speiity,  which  allows  to  each  farmer  the 
privilege  of  having  his  pocketbook  bulg- 
ing with  money. 

Of  course  this  currency  returns.  In 
summer  the  harvest  hand  spends  some 
for  clothes,  some  for  amusement,  some 
for  railroad  fare.  The  farmer  buys  neo- 
easary  articles  and  holiday  goods  at  the 
local  stores,  and  the  money  comes  back 
in  the  merchants'  accounts;  he  pays  his 
tai,  and  the  county  treasurer  sends  it  to 
the  bank;  he  makes  his  annual  settle- 
ments and  the  bank  deposits  grow  —  but 
every  year  for  half  a  decade  the  return 
has  been  slower  and  longer  delayed.  In- 
creasing prosperity  has  iJlo wed  the  farm- 
er to  carry  his  pocket  money  more  gen- 
endly  and  for  a  more  extended  period. 
The  Western  farmer's  fiscal  year  really 
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ends  with  the  first  of  March.  Then  it 
is  that  he  moves  to  his  new  farm;  then 
he  settles  with  his  neighbors;  in  some 
states  that  is  the  date  for  listing  his 
possessions  for  taxation.  As  that  time 
approaches,  he  begins  to  arrange  for  the 
business  of  the  coming  months.  If  he 
has  a  larger  amount  of  grain  in  store,  he 
sells  it;  if  he  has  been  feeding  stock,  this 
is  the  time  when  he  sends  shipments  to 
market;  he  deposits  his  surplus  in  the 
banks  or  invests  it,  which  is  but  another 
way  of  sending  it  on  its  way  to  the  bank- 
er's care;  and  there  is  a  general  read- 
justment of  the  financial  situation  in  the 
grain-raising  states.  In  the  older  com- 
monwealths and  in  those  communities 
where  the  industrial  activity  overshadows 
the  agricultural,  less  variation  occurs. 

As  a  result  of  these  new  conditions 
the  country  banker  has  had  each  year  a 
larger  problem  to  consider. 

It  19  reaUy  a  three-fold  problem.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  funds  for  the  work- 
ing period,  there  is  the  function  of  help- 
ing the  farmer  hold  his  crop  when  he  so 
desires.  The  after-harvest  prices  may  be 
low;  it  nuiy  be  advantageous  for  the 
producer  to  hold  his  com  and  wheat  He 
goes  to  the  local  banker.  The  bank  lends 
its  capital  and  gives  its  advice  in  the 
undertaking,  sometimes  to  its  own  loss. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  development  of 
local  industries.  In  every  community  are 
certain  opportunities,  or  what  are  be- 
lieved to  be  opportunities,  for  the  pro- 
fitable use  of  capital,  and  there  are 
men,  usually  vrithout  sufficient  capital, 
who  wish  to  test  the  propositions.  The 
banker  has  another  visitor  to  the  little 
room  behind  the  brass-railed  counter, 
and  upon  his  advice  and  promise  is  the 
enterprise  launched.  These  enterprises 
employ  local  capital,  givejivork  to  those 
who  are  usiially  compelled  to  be  idle 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  bring 
new  families  to  town,  build  up  the  com- 
munity in  wealth  and  in  conmierdal  im- 
portance, and  altogether  are  its  inspira- 
tion. Behind  them  is  usually  a  country 
bank  and  the  country  banker's  advice. 
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In  addition  there  is  the  handling  of 
the  bank's  funds  between  harvest  peri- 
ods. For  a  few  months  there  must  be 
a  large  supply  of  currency  and  loanable 
capital;  for  another  period,  little  is  de- 
manded. This  applies  to  sections  where 
mixed  farming  is  not  the  general  rule. 
The  Eastern  and  New  England  states  do 
not  have  this  condition  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and 
Pacific  Coast  states.  Thus  it  b  that  this 
problem  comes  in  its  most  striking  form 
to  the  newer  banking  sections  of  the 
nation^and  is  a  new  feature  of  the  coun- 
try banker's  service. 

This  very  prosperity  has  compelled 
the  country  banker  to  learn  in  late  years 
a  broader  system  of  financiering  than  he 
knew  in  earlier  times.  The  banks  of  the 
West's  first  period  of  development  were 
freebooters  of  finance.  They  "charged 
what  the  traffic  would  stand  "  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  most  predatory  railroad 
manager  ever  dared.  The  interest  rates 
were  at  times  confiscatory,  and  the  won- 
der is  that  the  borrowers  were  able  to 
pay  them  without  going  iato  bankruptcy. 
As  the  conditions  of  settlement  became 
more  stable,  the  interest  rate  decreased, 
the  business  became  systematized,  and 
the  banker  met  his  customers  on  the  level. 

Then,  as  there  came  about  yet  greater 
financial  independence  in  the  newer 
states,  the  bankers  of  the  country  towns 
had  to  learn  another  lesson :  how  to  care 
for  their  surplus  deposits.  The  farmers 
were  not  borrowing,  the  merchants 
needed  only  moderate  accommodations, 
and  the  buikers  sought  other  means  of 
employing  their  money  safely  and  pro- 
fitably. 

Out  of  this  situation  has  grown  the 
western  market  for  ''commercial  pa- 
per,"—  the  notes  and  short-time  loans 
of  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
houses.  Every  bank  of  prominence,  in 
country  as  well  as  in  town,  receives  daily 
long  lists  of  offerings  of  this  sort.  The 
interest  rate  was  as  low  as  4  per  cent  in 
1904  and  1905.  It  has  risen,  until  7  and 
7^  per  cent  were  offered  last  summer  for 


the  best  securities,  the  borrower  reser?- 
ing  the  option  of  taking  up  the  loan  at  a 
premium  before  mlEiturity.  The  country 
banker  has  learned  to  buy  and  to  sdl 
this  kind  of  paper,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  these  broader  operations  has  become 
familiar  with  national  financial  troids 
and  influences  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  impossible  had  he  served  only  his 
inmiediate  community. 

Along  with  the  development  of  the 
coimtry  banker's  business  has  come  a 
new  medium  of  contact  with  more  ex- 
tended fiscal  operations,  the  "  financial 
drummer."  He  represents  the  commer- 
cial enterprises  that  need  a  great  deal  of  j 
outside  money  and  are  not  content  to  ) 
wait  on  the  purchases  of  their  securities  ; 
through  the  usual  method  of  mail  com-  < 
munication.  He  goes  directly  to  the  ] 
banker,  carrying  his  offerings,  and  makes  \ 
a  sale  of  sixty-day  notes  as  a  commercial  i 
traveler  would  dispose  of  an  order  of 
dry  goods  or  clothing.  Further,  he  in-  I 
itiates  the  banker,  unfamitiar  with  the 
larger  field,  into  wider  interests  and  so 
is  helpful  in  many  ways. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  banker  has  lost 
something  of  his  imposing  personal  in- 
fluence in  this  changing  attitude  of  the 
rural  sections  toward  financial  matters 
and  broader  knowledge  of  world  events, 
owing  to  the  reading  of  daOy  papers  and 
magazines  in  remote  localities.  With  the 
accretion  of  wealth  there  is  less  awe  for 
mere  dollars  than  in  early  times. 

For  instance,  —  in  the  frontier  village 
the  banker  was  formerly  the  only  man 
with  money.  He  held  the  reins  of  the 
town;  if  he  had  a  rival,  it  was  some  other 
banker.  Then  the  little  room  behind  the 
counter  was  much  more  potential  than 
to-day;  without  the  consent  of  its  pre- 
siding genius  few  of  the  town's  enter- 
prises could  succeed.  A  reciprocal  honcnr- 
ing  of  the  man  who  made  all  this  possible 
came  in  the  electing  of  the  banker  to 
every  position  of  prominence  for  which 
he  expressed  a  desire.  He  was  the  state 
senator,  the  mayor,  the  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  the  {«esident  of  the  fair 
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aawciatioii,  and  the  chief  delegate  to  the 
oonveatioDS  of  hu  party. 

When  one  of  these  financial  Pooh- 
Bahs  failed,  paying  three  cei^ts  on  the 
doDar,  at  his  request  I  prepared  for  pub- 
lication a  blanket  resignation  in  whidi  he 
laid  down  twelve  presidencies  and  dvic 
positions  at  one  swoop.  Perhaps,  had  he 
been  content  with  a  modicum  of  glory,  he 
might  have  managed  his  bank  more  suc- 
cessfully. 

But  much  cff  that  has  passed  away. 
The  banker  occupies,  naturally,  a  place 
of  prominence  in  a  snudl  town  as  he  does 
in  the  large  one;  but  he  is  in  these  days 
merety  one  of  many  business  men,  each 
independent  of  his  fellows  financially 
and  each  working  for  the  town's  good. 
The  banker  works  with  them  hand  in 
hand,  lending  capital's  aid  in  helping 
them  across  the  rough  places  and  aiding 
them  in  the  transaction  of  the  everyday 
affairs  of  trade;  but  he  does  not  assume 
to  patronize  and  dictate  as  in  the  earlier 
period  €i  greater  dependence  on  his  good 
win. 

Qf  course,  if  the  time  comes  when  there 
is  doubt  of  the  country  bank  it  is  a  seri- 
oos  thing  —  much  more  serious  for  the 
banker  than  is  such  condition  for  the  dty 
financier.  The  latter  may  call  on  the 
clearing  house  to  protect  him;  his  fellow 
hankers  may  heap  gold  coins  on  his  coun- 
ters to  reassure  the  frightened  depositors 
—  but  the  country  buiker  must  fight  it 
out  alone.  The  other  bank  in  the  town  is 
usually  too  anxious  for  its  own  safety  to 
spare  much  of  its  cash,  and  it  may  take 
many  hours  before  assistance  can  be  se- 
eored  from  the  nearest  dty.  The  coun- 
tiy  depositors  have  had  sometimes  an 
ug^y  way  of  sitting  in  the  bank  office  with 
drawn  revolvers,  guarding  their  rights, 
and  the  town  policeman  b  often  unable 
to  reguLite  matters  to  the  bank  officers' 
desires. 

However,  those  scenes  are  of  the  old 
order  rather  than  of  the  new. 

In  eleven  Middle  West  agricultural 
states,  wliere  the  development  of  country 
hanlriTig  has  been  most  notable  during 


the  past  decade,  are  seven  thousand 
banks,  state  and  national.  Of  the  state 
banks  over  two  thousand  have  a  cap- 
ital of  ten  thousand  dollars  or  less  each, 
and  they  are  the  banks  in  the  small 
country  towns.  In  all  this  territory  fail- 
ures during  the  past  decade  have  been 
rare,  those  occurring  being  due  to  ras- 
cality and  spedal  weaknesses  rather  than 
to  general  conditions.  To  this  group  of 
banks,  more  than  to  any  other,  does  the 
East  look  for  finandal  indications  affect- 
ing trade  and  money.  Next  to  them  is  the 
South  and  then  the  Pacific  Coast  Into 
eveiy  financial  discussion  enter  the  prob- 
lems of  these  country  bankers'  opinions, 
their  plans  and  their  needs. 

The  state  legislatures  are  constantly 
raising  the  standard  of  the  banks.  In  few 
oonmionwealths  can  a  banking  house 
have  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  cap- 
ital. Every  legislative  session  adopts  new 
laws  to  insure  the  safe  management  of 
banks;  many  of  these  laws  are  so  framed 
that  the  smaJler  banks  espedally  will  be 
protected. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  newest  state  of  the 
Union,  has  been  enacted  a  law,  to  take 
effect  February  15,  1908,  whose  opera- 
tion is  intended  to  insure  depositors 
against  loss.  It  provides  that,  after  rig- 
orous examination,  state  banks  shall  be. 
allowed  to  partidpate  in  the  benefits  of 
a  guaranty  fund  secured  by  an  assess- 
ment of  one  per  cent  of  the  average  de- 
posits of  the  past  year.  This  fund,  gath- 
ered from  all  the  banks,  is  in  charge  of 
the  state  banking  board  and  nuiy  be 
increased  as  necessaiy  by  further  as- 
sessments. When  a  bimk  fails,  the  bank 
commissioner  takes  charge  of  its  affairs 
and  forthwith  pays  off  the  depositors  in 
full,  using  money  from  the  guaranty  fund 
for  that  purpose.  He  then  settles  the 
bank's  business  as  would  a  recdver,  pay- 
ing his  collections  to  the  guaranty  fund, 
which  becomes  a  preferred  creditor.  If 
there  be  more  than  enough  to  recoup 
the  fund  —  in  other  words,  more  than 
enough  to  settle  the  depositors'  accounts 
—  the  remainder  is  t\u*ned  over  to  the 
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stockholders.  Provision  is  made  for 
similar  partidpation  by  national  banks 
of  the  state  if  the  comptroller  will  allow 
such  action.  This  is  the  first  guaranfy 
deposit  law  ever  enacted,  though  similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  legislatures 
and  in  Congress.  It  is  possible  that  other 
states  will  adopt  such  a  measure,  both  to 
[wotect  banks  on  their  borders,  in  close 
proximity  to  states  which  have  such  a 
provision,  and  to  restore  confidence  to 
depositors  who  have  withdrawn  large 
simis  in  the  closing  months  of  1907. 
While  there  are  weak  points  in  such  l^;is- 
lation  and  many  bankers  do  not  approve 
it,  the  plan  appears  exceedingly  plaus- 
ible to  the  average  depositor,  and  its  ad- 
vocates believe  that  through  the  allaying 
of  timidity  it  will  bring  stability  in  the 
volume  of  local  deposits.  Hence  bankers 
are  watching  Oklahoma's  experiment 
with  interest. 

little  of  mystery  surroimds  tiled  floors, 
shining  brass  gratings,  and  polished 
counters  in  these  latter  days,  when  dozens 
of  persons  in  the  community  are  as  able 
to  possess  the  fixtures  —  and  the  bank, 
too  —  as  the  banker  himself.  The  sci- 
ence of  business  and  investment  has  be- 
come common,  knowledge  in  increasing 
measure,  and,  though  many  an  under- 
graduate woefully  overestimates  his 
knowledge  therein,  aU  have  acquired 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  financial 
methods  that  tends  to  sensible  and  sober 
dealings  rather  than  to  hysterics. 

In  no  one  thing  has  the  country  banker 
made  greater  progress  than  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  surroundings  —  his 
banldng-office  and  its  accessories.  Once 
it  was  thought  that  any  room  was  good 
enough  for  the  bank.  It  might  be  in  the 
rear  of  a  real-estate  ofiice,  or  in  an  or- 
dinary storeroom,  with  cheap  fixtures. 
With  the  advent  of  prosperi^  this  has 
changed,  and  the  banking-rooms,  in  the 
newer  states  particularly,  are  remark- 
able for  their  magnificence. 

This  is  not  true  alone  of  the  large 
cities,  nor  of  the  boom  banks  that  were 
built  out  on  the  prairies  with  Eastern- 


ers* mon^.  In  straggling  praiiie  towns 
stand  some  of  the  latter  structures  — 
gorgeous,  marble-pillared,  ornately  fres- 
coed creations,  now  occupied  chiefly  by 
insurance  agents  and  real-estate  firms. 

These  are  the  exceptions.  Far  out  to- 
ward the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  in  growing  towns,  are 
banking-houses  that  would  surprise  the 
WaU  Street  capitalist  who  is  wont  to  think 
yet  of  the  ''American  Desert**  The 
floors  are  tiled,  the  walls  are  richly  oniBr 
mented,  the  fixtures  are  brass  and  mar- 
ble!—  modem  safes,  adding  machines,  I 
loose-leaf  ledgers,  vaults  with  electric-  ^ 
wired  burglar  protection  reaching  to  sev-  ; 
eral  central  points  of  the  town,  safety-  !j 
deposit  boxes,  electric  lights,  steam  heat, 
mahogany  desks  —  every  convenience 
and  every  adornment  that  go  into  the 
office  of  the  dty  banker's  business  home 
is  here,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is 
done  both  because  the  banks  can  afford 
it  and  because  it  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Even  in  the  little  towns  is  an  effort  to 
be  distinctive.  The  frame  building  with 
the  bank  and  post-office  in  the  front  end 
and  living  rooms  of  the  cashier  in  the 
rear,  is  exceedingly  simfde,  but  into  it 
the  modem  appliance  has  made  its  way, 
and  labor-saving  devices  and  other  evi- 
dences of  touch  with  the  outside  world 
are  manifest 

The  country  banker  has  had  a  varied 
experience  in  the  past  decade, — rang- 
ing from  abundant  prosperity,  with 
deposits  and  profits  heaping  up  faster 
than  loans  could  safely  be  i^aced,  to 
sudden  reversal,  when  everybody  lo(d^ 
askance  at  the  bank  doors,  and  for  a  few 
weeks  caused  managers  of  the  soundest 
institutions  sleepless  nights  and  nerve- 
wracking  days.  Perhaps  the  sharp  cor- 
rective was,  on  the  whole,  helpful,  in  that 
it  emphasized  the  need  of  caution  and 
preparation  in  such  sensitive  financial 
undertakings.  It  has  also  brought  about 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  relations 
of  country  banks  to  the  reserve  banks  of 
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the  cities,  and  the  future  ought  to  see  positors*  and  with  his  own  course  so 

such  readjustment  in  currency  volume  arranged  that  he  can  look  forward  to 

and  moyement  as  shall  prevent  another  stability  in  his  own  operations,  the  ooun- 

similar  trial.  try  banker  should  have  a  life  of  comfort 

With  peace  of  mind  brought  to  his  de-  and  satisfaction. 


ON  A  SUBWAY  EXPRESS 

BY  CHESTER  FIRKINS 

I,  WHO  have  lost  the  stars,  the  sod. 

For  chilling  pave  and  cheerless  light. 

Have  made  my  meeting-place  with  God 
A  new  and  nether  Night  — 

Have  found  a  fane  where  thunder  fills 
Loud  caverns,  tremulous;  —  and  these 

Atone  me  for  my  reverend  hills 
And  moonlit  silences. 

A  figment  in  the  crowded  dark. 

Where  men  sit  muted  by  the  roar, 

I  ride  upon  the  whirring  Spark 
Beneath  the  city's  floor. 

In  tl*'<^  Him  firmament^  th^  stars 

Whirl  by  in  blazing  files  and  tiers; 

Kin  meteors  graze  our  flying  bars. 
Amid  the  spinning  spheres. 

Speed!  speed!  until  the  quivering  rails 

Flash  silver  where  the  head-light  gleams, 

As  when  on  lakes  the  Moon  impales 
The  waves  upon  its  beams. 

life  throbs  about  me,  yet  I  stand 
Outgazing  on  majestic  Power; 

Death  rides  with  me,  on  either  hand. 
In  my  communion  hour. 

You  that  *neath  country  skies  can  pray, 
Scoff  not  at  me  —  the  dfy  dod;  — 

My  only  respite  of  the  Day 

Is  this  wild  ride  —  with  God. 
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The  poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt  has  more 
importance  historical!/  than  actually. 
Historically,  it  has  its  place  in  the  ro- 
mantic movement,  where  Leigh  Hunt  is 
seen  fighting,  though  under  alien  colors, 
by  the  side  of  Wordsworth.  His  chief 
aim  was  to  bring  about  an  emancipa- 
tion of  the  speech  and  metre  of  poeby, 
and  he  had  his  share  in  doing  so.  The 
early  style  of  Keats  owes  much  of  its 
looseness  and  lusciousness  to  an  almost 
deliberate  modeling  himself  upon  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  Hunt.  "I  have 
something  in  conmion  with  Hunt,"  Keats 
admitted,  in  a  letter  written  in  1818; 
and  the  Quarierly,  in  its  reyiew  of  Etir 
dymion,  defined  Keats  as  a  "simple 
neophyte  of  the  writer  of  The  Story  of 
Rimini''  That  poem  had  only  been  pub- 
lished two  years,  but  had  already  made 
a  small  revolutionary  fame  of  its  own. 

For  its  actual  qualities,  this  poetry, 
which  seems  now  to  have  so  slight  an 
existence  by  the  side  of  the  still  almost 
popular  prose-writings,  is  not  so  easily 
valued.  Infinite  tiny  sparks  flicker 
throughout,  but  are  rarely  alight  long 
enough  to  set  a  steady  fire  burning.  One 
lyric,  a  few  sonnets,  an  anecdote  or  two, 
a  few  passages  of  description  or  of  dia- 
logue,—  can  we  reckon  up  more  than 
these  in  a  final  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  poetry  as  a  whole  ?  Yet  are  not  these 
few  successful  things,  each  rare  of  its 
kind,  themselves  sufficient  to  make  the 
reputation  of  one  who  was  content  to  be 
remembered  in  whatever  "humble  cate- 
gory of  poet,  or  in  what  humblest  comer 
of  the  category,"  it  remained  for  "an- 
other and  wholly  dispassionate  genera- 
tion" to  place  him  ? 

The  Story  of  Rimini  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1816  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  revised  version  of  1832,  with  its 
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"rejection  of  superfluities,"  its  correc- 
tion of  "mistakes  of  all  kinds."  It  may 
be  quite  true,  as  the  author  protested, 
that  the  first  edition  contained  weak 
lines,  together  with  "certain  conven- 
tionalities of  structure,  originating  in  his 
having  had  his  studies  too  early  directed 
towards  the  artificial  instead  of  the  natu- 
ral poets."  Yet,  in  fact,  the  second  ver- 
sion is  much  more  artificial  than  the  first, 
and  what  was  young,  spontaneous,  real- 
ly new  at  the  time,  has  given  way  to  a 
firmer  but  less  felicitous  style  of  speech 
and  versification.  Such  puoilities,  of  the 
kind  which  Hunt  very  nearly  taught  to 
Keats,  as,  — 
What  need  I  tell  of  loTely  lips,  and  eyes, 
A  olijMome  waist,  and  booom's  balmy  riae  ? 

are  indeed  partly,  though  not  wholly 
obliterated,  and  for  the  better;  and  the 
terrible  line,  revealing  aU  Hunt's  vulgari- 
ties at  a  stroke,  — 

She  had  stout  notions  on  ihe  marrying  score, 
disappears  into  the  discreet  — 

She  had  a  sense  of  marriage,  jnst  and  free. 

Yet  what  goes,  and  is  ill  supplied,  is  such 

frank  bright  speech  as,  — 

A  moment's  hash  succeeds;   and  from  the 

walls. 
Firm  and  at  once,  a  silye^  answer  calls,  — 

which  turns  into  the  droning,  — 

The  crowd  are  mute ;  and  from  the  southern 

wall, 
A  lordly  blast  giyes  welcome  to  the  oalL 

The  simple  country  landscape  is  changed, 
because  the  author  has  seen  Italy,  to  the 
due  citrons  and  pine-trees;  but  such 
evocations  of  the  fancy  cannot  be  done 
twice  over,  and  the  freshness  goes  as  the 
"local  color"  comes  on.  Even  more 
inexcusable  are  the  moral  interpositioiis, 
such  as  the  tears  and  explanations  of 
Franoesca  at  the  fatal  moment,  by  which 
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Dante  and  the  picture  are  spoiled.  ''The 
mcxle  of  treatment  still  remains  rather 
material  than  spiritual,"  Hunt  admits, 
without  fully  realizing  how  much  he  is 
losing  in  material  beauty,  and  how  in- 
capable he  is  of  replacing  it  by  any  kind 
of  spiritual  beauty. 

Byron,  to  whom  The  Story  of  Ri- 
mkd  ia  dedicated,  said  of  it  in  a  letter, 
"Ldgh  Hunt's  poem  is  a  devilish  good 
one  —  quaint  here  and  there,  but  with 
the  substratum  of  originality,  and  with 
poetry  about  it  that  will  stand  the  test" 
It  has  not  stood  the  test,  and  is  now 
quoted  nowhere  but  in  the  footnotes  to 
Keats;  but  it  is  full  of  those  suggestions 
idiich  lesser  men  are  often  at  the  pains 
of  making  for  the  benefit  of  their  betters. 
All  its  "leafy  "  and  rejoicing  quality,  its 
woodlands  and  painted  "luxuries,"  were 
to  have  their  influence,  direct  or  reflected, 
(HI  much  of  the  romantic  poetry  of  the 
century. 

Before  writing  The  Story  of  Rimini^ 
Hunt  had  published  a  satire  in  verse, 
called  The  Feast  of  the  Poets,  which 
he  was  to  rewrite  and  republish  at  in- 
tervals during  his  life.  It  was  the  first 
of  what  was  to  be  a  series  of  bookish 
poems,  in  which  he  expressed  the  most 
personal  part  of  himself,  but  that  part 
which  was  best  fitted  perhaps  for  poetry. 
Few  men  have  loved  literature  more  pas- 
sionately and  more  humbly  than  Leigh 
Hunt,  or  with  a  generosity  more  .disin- 
terested. Books  were  nearer  to  him  than 
men,  though  he  sought  in  books  chiefly 
their  human  or  pleasing  qualities.  But 
his  poetry  about  books  never  passes 
from  criticism  to  creation,  as  when  Dray- 
ton writes  his  letter  to  H.  Reynolds,  and 
SheDey  his  letter  to  Maria  Gisbome. 
We  diall  find  no  "brave  translunary 
things"  and  no  "hooded  eagle  among 
blinking  owls."  He  tells  us  that  what  the 
public  approved  of  in  The  Feast  of  the 
Poets  was  a  "mixture  of  fancy  and  fa- 
miliarity; "  but  the  savor  has  only  gone 
oat  of  it  The  criticism  in  the  twenty- 
five  pages  of  the  poem  is  superficial  and 
obvious,  and  the  verse  jingles  like  the 


bells  on  a  fool's  bauble.  The  criticism  in 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages 
of  the  notes  has  still  interest  for  us,  if 
not  value.  There  is  always,  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  critidsm,  something  of  haste  and 
temporariness,  and  it  is  generally  re- 
vised in  every  new  edition.  Here,  the 
recognition,  on  second  thoughts,  that 
Wordsworth  is  the  chief  poet  of  the  age, 
together  with  the  good-natured,  superior, 
and  impertinent  advice  which  he  gives 
him  for  the  bettering  of  his  poetry,  has 
something  more  than  curiosity  as  coming 
from  Leigh  Hunt,  and  in  1814.  The  scorn 
of  Southey,  who  "naturally  borrows  his 
language  from  those  who  have  thought 
for  him,"  remains  good  criticism,  and 
there  are  phrases  in  a  somewhat  unjust 
estimate  of  Scott  which  are  not  without 
relevance;  as  when  we  are  told  that  "he 
talks  the  language  of  no  times  and  of  no 
feelings,  for  his  style  is  too  flowing  to  be 
ancient,  too  antique  to  be  modem,  and 
too  artificial  in  every  respect  to  be  the 
result  of  his  own  first  imfnressions."  He 
is  reasonably  fair  to  Crabbe,  though  with 
evident  effort,  and  sees  through  Rogers 
without  effort.  But  the  accidental  quali- 
ties of  his  taste  betray  themselves  in  the 
sympathetic  praise  of  Moore,  in  the  pre- 
ference for  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  as 
''the  finest  narrative  poem  that  has  been 
produced  in  the  present  day,"  in  the 
contemptuous  reference  to  Landor  as 
"a  very  worthy  person,"  and  to  "  Gebir" 
as  "an  epic  piece  of  gossiping,"  and  in 
the  uncertainty  and  apparent  distaste  of 
what  is  meant  to  be  said  not  unfavorably 
of  Coleridge.  In  the  final  edition,  nearly 
fifty  years  later,  Coleridge,  "whose  poe- 
try 's  poetry's  self,"  is  promoted  to  the 
place  of  Wordsworth. 

Hunt's  miscellaneous  mind  was  active, 
sympathetic,  foraging;  he  made  discov- 
eries by  some  ready  instinct  which  had 
none  of  the  certain^  of  the  divining  rod; 
he  was  a  freebooter,  who  captured  va- 
rious tracts  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not 
guard  or  retain  them.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  help  in  breaking  down  the  eight- 
eenth-centuiy  formalism  in  verse,  in  let- 
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ting  loose  a  free  and  natural  speech; 
but  his  influence  was  not  always  a  safe 
one.  In  1829  Shelley  writes  to  him,  in 
sending  the  manuscript  of  "  Julian  and 
Maddalo:"  "You  will  find  the  HtUe 
piece,  I  think,  in  some  degree  consistent 
with  your  own  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
which  poetry  ought  to  be  written.  I  have 
employed  a  certain  familiar  style  of  lan- 
guage to  express  the  actual  way  in  which 
people  talk  with  each  other,  whom  edu- 
cation and  a  certain  refinement  of  senti- 
ment have  placed  above  the  use  of  vul- 
gar idioms." 

It  was  just  that  proviso  that  Leigh 
Hunt  neglect^.  What  he  really  brings 
into  poetry  is  a  tone  of  chatty  colloquial- 
ism, meant  to  give  ease,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  vulgar  idioms  are  not  excluded. 
He  introduces  a  new  manner,  smooth, 
free,  and  easy,  a  melting  cadence,  which 
he  may  have  thought  he  found  in  Spen- 
ser, whom  he  chooses  among  poets  "for 
luxury."  The  least  lofty  of  English  poets, 
he  went  to  the  loftiest  among  them  only 
for  his  sensitiveness  to  physical  delight. 
His  own  verse  is  always  feminine,  lus- 
cious, with  a  luxury  which  is  Creole,  and 
was  perhaps  in  his  blood.  He  would  go 
back  to  such  dainty  Elizabethans  as 
Lodge,  but  his  languid  pleasures  have 
no  edge  of  rapture;  the  lines  trot  and 
amble,  never  fly. 

Hunt  mastered  many  separate  tricks 
and  even  fdidti^  in  verse,  and  acquired 
a  certain  lightness  and  deftness  which  is 
occasionally  almost  wholly  successful,  as 
in  an  actual  masterpiece  of  the  trifling, 
like  "Jenny  kissed  me."  But  he  did  not 
realize  that  lightness  cannot  be  employed 
in  dealing  with  tragic  material,  unless  it 
is  sharpened  to  so  deadly  a  point  as 
Byron  and  Heine  could  give  to  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  the  same  hand 
which  writes  the  line  that  delighted 
Keats, — 

Places  of  nestling  green  for  poets  made,  — 

and,  not  far  off,  these  dreadful  lines,  — 

The  two  diTinest  things  the  world  has  got, 
A  loTely  woman  in  a  mnd  spot. 


The  ignoble  quality  of  jauntiness  mazs 
almost  the  whole  of  Hunt's  wcxk,  in 
which  liberty  cannot  withhold  itself  from 
license.  The  man  who  can  wish  a  be- 
loved woman 

To  haunt  his  eye,  like  taste  personified, 
cannot  be  aware  of  what  taste  really  is; 
and,  with  a  power  of  rendering  sensation, 
external  delicacies  of  sight  and  hearing, 
which  is  to  be  envied  and  outdone  by 
Keats,  he  is  never  quite  certain  in  his 
choice  between  beaufy  and  prettiness, 
sentiment  and  sentimentality. 

In  his  later  works  Hunt  learned  some- 
thing of  restraint,  and  when  he  came  to 
attempt  the  drama,  though  he  tried  to  be 
at  the  same  time  realistic  and  romantic, 
was  more  able  to  suit  his  manner  to  his 
material.  The  Legend  of  Florence  has 
his  ripest  feeling  and  his  most  chastened 
style,  and  more  than  anything  else  he  did 
in  verse  reflects  him  to  us  as,  in  Shel- 
ley's phrase,  "one  of  those  happy  souls 

Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
The  gentle  Elizabethan  manner  is  caught 
up  and  revived  for  a  moment,  and  there 
is  a  human  tenderness  which  may  wdl 
remind  us  of  such  more  masterly  work 
as  "A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness." 

Hunt  was  convinced  that  **we  ate 
more  likely  to  get  at  a  real  poetical  taste 
through  the  Italian  than  through  the 
French  school,"  and  he  names  together 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  Ariosto,  thinking 
that  these  in  conmion  would  "teach  us 
to  vary  our  music  and  to  address  our- 
selves more  directly  to  nature."  Naming 
his  favorite  poets,  he  begins  with  "Puld, 
for  spirits  and  a  fine  free  waj."  To 
acquaint  English  taste  with  Italian 
models  he  did  many  brilliant  translations, 
Dante  being  less  perfectly  within  his 
means  than  Ariosto  or  Tasso.  He  was 
best  and  most  at  his  ease  in  rendering 
the  irregular  lines  of  Redi,  whose  '* Bac- 
chus in  Tuscany  "  he  translated  in  fulL 
In  this,  and  in  the  version  from  the  L<atin 
of  Walter  de  Mapes,  there  is  a  blithe 
skill  which  few  translators  have  attained. 
It  was  through  his  fancy  for  Italian  bur- 
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Jesque  that  Hunt  came  to  do  a  number 
of  his  characteristic  and  least  English 
things,  like  the  laughing  and  lilting 
venes  which  sometimes,  as  in  '*The 
Faiiy  Concert,"  attain  a  kind  of  glitter- 
ing gayety,  hardly  mere  paste,  though 
with  no  hardness  of  the  diamond.  There 
is  some  relationship  between  this  verse 
and  what  we  call  vers  de  sociitS  ;  but  it 
is  more  critical,  and  has  something  of  the 
epigram  set  to  a  jig.  So  far  as  it  is  meant 
for  political  satire,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  even  ao  brilliant  a  squib  as  the 
"Coronation  Soliloquy  of  George  IV  " 
with  Coleridge's  ''lire.  Famine,  and 
Slaughter,"  to  realize  how  what  in  Hunt 
remains  buffoonery  and  perhaps  argu- 
ment, can  be  carried  to  a  point  of  imagi- 
nation at  which  it'  becomes  poetry. 

Hunt  has  a  special  talent,  coimected 
with  his  feeling  for  whatever  approached 
the  fann  of  the  epigram,  for  the  writ- 
ing of  brief  narrative  poems.  Can  it  be 
d^ed  that  so  masterly  an  anecdote  as 
"Abou  ben  Adhem  "  has  in  it  some  of 
the  qualities,  as  it  seems  to  have  some  of 
the  results,  of  poetry  ?  Read  the  same 
story  in  the  French  [vose  of  the  original: 
nothing  is  changed,  nothing  added;  only 
the  farm  of  the  verse,  barely  existent  as  it 
is,  has  j^ven  a  certain  point  and  finish  to 
the  prose  matter.  Here  and  in  the  two 
or  three  other  stories  there  is  a  very  pre- 
cise and  ingenious  grasp  on  story-telUng, 
worthy  of  liiaupassant;  and  there  is  a 
kernel  of  just,  at  times  of  profound, 
thou^t,  which  suggests  something  of  the 
quality  of  an  Eastern  apol<^e.  Was  it 
the  more  than  half  prose  talent  of  Hunt 
that  gave  him,  when  he  concentrated  so 
tightly  his  generally  diffuse  and  wander- 
ing verse,  this  particular,  unusual  kind 
of  success  ?  When,  as  in  blank  verse 
pieces  such  as  "  Paganini,'*  he  tried  to 
get  a  purely  emotional  effect,  not  by 
narrative  but  in  the  form  of  confession, 
his  failure  was  complete;  all  isi  restless- 
ness and  perturbation.  But,  once  at 
least,  in  a  little  piece  called  ''Ariadne 
Walking,"  there  is  something  of  the 
same  happy  concentration,  the    same 


dean  outlines;  and  the  poem  may  be 
paralleled  with  a  lovely  poem  of  Alfred 
de  Vigny.  The  technique,  as  in  aknost, 
or,  perhaps,  everything  of  Hunt,  is  not 
perfect;  and  there  are  words  of  mere 
prose,  like  "the  feel  of  sleep."  How  was 
it  that  a  man,  really  poetically  minded, 
and  with  so  much  knowledge  of  all  the 
forms  of  verse,  was  never  quite  safe 
when  he  wrote  in  metre  ? 

A  stanza  in  a  poem  on  poppies  may  be 
compared,  almost  in  detail,  with  a  corre- 
sponding sentence  in  prose,  which  occurs 
in  a  rambling  essay.  They  both  say  the 
same  thing,  but  the  verse  says,  — 

We  are  glnmberoiu  poppies, 

Lords  of  Lethe  downs, 

Some  awake  and  some  asleep, 

Sleeping  in  onr  erowns. 

What  perchaaoe  onr  dreams  may  know, 

Let  onr  serious  beauty  show. 

And  the  prose  says,  "They  look  as  if 
th^  held  a  myst^  at  their  hearts,  like 
sleeping  kings  of  Lethe,"  and  comes 
nearer  to  poetry. 

From  the  epigram  to  the  sonnet  there 
is  but  one  step,  and  Leigh  Hunt's  finest 
and  most  famous  line, — 

The  langhinir  queen  that  caught  the  world's 

threat  hands, — 
is  found  in  a  sonnet  on  the  ^Hle,  written 
impromptu  in  rivalry  with  Keats  and 
Shelley,  and  more  successful,  within  its 
limits,  than  its  competitors.  And  the 
soimet,  written  against  Keats,  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Grasshopper  and  the 
Cricket,"  would  be  good  as  well  as  char- 
acteristic if  it  were  not  flawed  by  words 
like  "feel"  and  "class"  and  "nick," 
used  to  give  the  pleasant  charm  of  talk, 
but  resulting  only  in  a  degradation  of 
refined  and  dignified  speech.  Three  son- 
nets called  "The  Fish,  the  Man,  and 
the  Spirit,"  which  might  easily  have 
been  no  more  than  one  of  Himt's  clever 
burlesques,  seem  to  me  for  once  to  touch 
and  seize  and  communicate  a  strange, 
cold,  inhuman  imagination,  as  if  the  very 
element  of  water  entered  into  chill  com- 
munion with  the  mind.  Lamb  might 
have  shared  the  feeling,  the  epithets  are 
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like  the  best  comic  Greek  compounds; 
the  poetry,  which  begins  with  a  strange 
f amiliaiity,  ends  with  a  strangeness  whol- 
ly of  elemental  wonder:  — 
Man's  life  is  warm,  glad,  sad,  *twizt  love  and 

gpayes, 
Boundless  in  hope,  honoured  with  pangs  aus- 
tere, 


Heayen-gaiingf;  and  his  angel-wings  he  oiaiss: 
The  fish  is  swift,  small-needing,  yagne  yet  dear, 
A  cold,  sweet,  silyer  life,  wrapped  ronnd  ia 

wayes, 
Qoiokened  with  touches  of  transporting  fear. 

There,  at  least,  Leigh  Hunt  speaks  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  with  a  pers6nal 
accent 
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Electra  felt  very  much  alone  in  a  world 
of  wrongdoers.  To  her  mind  moral  tres- 
passing was  a  definite  state  of  action 
fully  recognized  by  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it.  She  made  no  doubt  that 
everybody  was  as  well  able  to  classify 
obliquity  as  she  was  to  do  it  for  them. 
She  had  stated  times  for  sitting  down 
and  debating  upon  her  own  past  deeds, 
though  she  seldom  found  any  flagrant 
fault  in  them.  There  was  now  and  then 
an  inability  to  reach  her  highest  standard ; 
but  she  saw  no  crude  derelictions  such 
83  other  people  fell  into.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  think  about  grand- 
mother at  all^  the  old  lady  seemed  to  her 
so  naughty  and  so  mad.  Billy  Stark,  too, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  ad- 
mirably equipped,  was  guilty  of  extreme 
bad  taste  or  he  could  never  have  asked 
Madam  Fulton  to  marry  him.  Why  was 
he  calling  her  Florrie  and  giving  her 
foolish  nosegays  every  morning?  Rose 
and  Peter,  when  it  came  to  them,  seemed 
pledged  to  keeping  up  some  wild  fiction 
beneficial  to  Rose;  only  Markham  Mac- 
Leod was  entirely  right,  and  so  powerful, 
too,  that  his  return  must  shake  all  the 
warring  atoms  into  a  harmonious  con- 
formity with  Electra  and  the  moral  law. 

Moreover  she  had  the  entire  pro- 
gramme of  the  club  meeting  to  recon- 
1  Copyright,  1907, 


struct.  Nothing,  she  inexorably  knew, 
would  tempt  her  to  allow  for  a  moment 
any  further  consideration  of  her  grand- 
mother's pernicious  book.  Yet  the  dub 
wa3  to  meet  with  her,  the  honorable 
secretary,  and  it  had  no  topic  to  whet  its 
teeth  upon.  In  her  dilemma,  she  put  on 
her  hat  and  walked  over  to  inquire  of 
Rose  when  her  father  was  to  return. 
MacLeod's  bubbling  kindliness  seemed 
to  her  so  generous  that  she  made  no 
doubt  he  would  talk  to  them  for  an  hour, 
or  even  allow  her  to  give  him  a  reception. 
Rose  was  in  the  garden,  as  usual,  in 
the  long  chair,  and  Peter  wa3  painting. 
Ostensibly  he  was  painting  her,  but  the 
mood  escaped  him  and  he  was  blurring 
in  a  backgroimd.  Electra  remembered, 
as  she  went  up  the  path,  that  still  nothing 
had  been  said  to  her  about  Peter's  paints 
ing.  He  might  have  Ibeen  any  sort  of 
young  'prentice  for  all  she  heard  about 
his  work;  and  here  it  was  b^ioning 
incidentally,  like  an  idle  task,  with  no 
reference  to  her.  She  had  thought  paint- 
ing was  something  to  be  carried  on 
gravely,  when  one  had  reached  Peter's 
eminence.  There  ought  to  be  talk  of 
theories  and  emotions  inspired  by  [nct- 
ures  in  the  inception,  not  merely  this 
prosaic  business  of  sitting  down  to  work 
and  characteriziDg  beauties  with  a  flip- 
pant jargon  of  words  misused.  "Veiy 
nice,"  "stimning"  —  that  was  what  she 
by  AuGB  Bbowxt. 
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had  heard  Peter  say  even  of  sunflets  that 
oo^t  to  have  moved  him  to  the  skies. 
He  had  a  delicate-fiiigered  way  of  touch- 
ing eveiTthiiig,  as  if  the  creative  process 
were  a  little  one,  of  small  simplicities: 
not  as  if  art  were  long. 

When  she  appeared  that  morning,  be- 
hind the  hollyhocks.  Rose  was  about  to 
spring  up,  and  Peter  did  stand,  expectant, 
with  his  charming  smile.  Electra  at  once 
made  proper  disclaimers  and  insisted 
that  the  sitter's  pose  should  not  be  brok- 
en and  that  it  would  be  an  immense  en- 
tertainment to  see  the  work  go  on.  Peter 
brought  a  chair  out  of  the  arbor,  and  she 
sat  down,  erect  and  handsome,  while 
Bose  sank  back  into  her  unconstrained 
reclining.  Hose  wore  the  simplest  dress, 
and  her  slender  arms  were  bare.  There 
were  about  her  the  signs  of  tasks  aban- 
doned, even  of  pleasures  dropped  and 
not  remembered  —  the  book  half  closed 
upon  her  finger,  the  rose  and  fan.  Her 
great  hat  with  its  long  feather  lay  beade 
her  on  the  ground,  and  Electra,  justly 
appraising  its  picturesqueness  and  value, 
thought,  with  brief  distaste,  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  might  belong  to  an  actress.  She 
asked  her  question  at  once  and  Rose 
answered.  No,  her  father  would  not  be 
here  [in  time  for  the  important  meeting. 
She  had  no  doubt  he  would  indeed  have 
said  more  than  a  few  words,  since  the 
entertainment  had  fallen  through.  Here 
Electra  interrupted  her  delicately  and 
challenged  the  use  of  that  term  for  so 
serious  an  issue.  It  could  hardly  be  called 
an  entertainment;  th^  had  simply  been 
unable  to  consider  the  topic  fixed  upon, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  substi- 
tute. 

"Let  me  do  something,"  said  Rose, 
with  her  appealing  grace.  ''Ill  sing  for 
them.'' 

That  accounted  far  her  again,  Electra 
thought,  the  unconsidered  ease,  perhaps 
the  boldness.  She  belonged  to  public 
life;  yet  as  such  she  might  well  be  taken 
into  account 

''What  do  you  sing  ?"  she  asked. 

Rose  forgot  all  about  her  picture  and 


sat  up,  looking  quite  in  earnest.  Peter 
held  his  brush  reproachfully  poised. 

"I  tell  you  what  I  can  do,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment's  thinking.  "I  can  give 
a  little  talk  on  contemporary  music  — 
what  they  are  doing  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many. I  can  give  some  personal  data 
about  living  musicians  — *  things  th^ 
would  n't  mind.  And  I  really  sing  very 
well.  Peter,  boy,  tell  the  lady  I  sing 
weU." 

"  She  sings  adorably,"  said  Peter.  "  She 
has  a  nightingale  in  her  throat:  — 
Two  Urki  and  a  thnuh, 
All  the  birds  in  the  bosh. 

You  never  heard  anything  more  sympa- 
thetic I  never  did." 

The  "Peter,  boy,"  had  spoiled  it. 
Electra  grew  colder.  She  wished  she 
were  able  to  be  as  easy  as  she  liked;  but 
she  never  could  be,  with  other  people 
perpetually  doing  and  saying  things  in 
such  bad  taste. 

"The  club  is  composed  of  ladies  who 
know  the  best  music,"  she  heard  herself 
saying,  and  realized  that  it  sounded  like 
a  child's  copy-book. 

Rose  was  stUl  sitting  upright,  Peter 
patiently  looldng  at  her,  evidently  wish- 
ing she  would  return  to  her  pose,  and 
yet  quite  as  evidently  enriching  his  atten- 
tion with  this  new  aspect  of  her.  She  had 
turned  into  a  vivid  and  yet  humble  creat- 
ure, intent  on  offering  something  and 
having  it  accepted.  The  thought  that  she 
had  something  Electra  wanted  seemed  for 
the  moment  the  next  best  thing  to  know- 
ing that  Electra  tendered  her  kinship  and 
recognition. 

"Please  like  me,"  her  look  begged  for 
her.  "Please  tolerate  me,  at  least,  and 
take  what  I  have  to  give." 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Electra  did 
accept  it,  and  that  Peter's  painting  was 
quite  forgotten  while  Rose  ran  eagerly 
over  the  ground  she  could  cover.  One 
moment  of  malice  she  did  have.  While 
Electra  was  hesitating,  she  looked  up  at 
her  with  a  curious  little  smile. 

"You  can  introduce  me,"  she  said, 
"as  you  always  have,  as  'the  daughter 
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of  Markham  MacLeod.'  That  will  give 
your  afternoon  an  added  flavOT." 

Electra  answered  seriously,  ''Thank 
you/'  and  resolved  to  do  it.  Madam 
Fulton,  she  thought,  would  have  the 
decency  not  to  break  the  situation  by  her 
intemperate ''Mrs.  Tom's."  Electra  had 
no  experience  of  contrition  in  her  grand- 
mother, but  she  cotdd  but  feel  that  any 
woman  who  had  done  what  that  old  lady 
had  might  be  trusted  to  observe  the  de- 
cencies for  at  least  a  week  thereafter. 

"That  was  my  public  name,"  Rose 
added  hastily,  as  if  she  had  invalidated 
her  daim.  "I  sang  for  eight  months  or 
more  as  Rose  MacLeod." 

It  was  a  new  triumph  for  her,  Electra 
realized  when  the  day  was  over.  The 
ladies  came  down  from  the  city  and,  in 
perfect  weather,  sat  about  on  the  veran- 
da and  in  the  two  front  rooms,  while 
Rose,  at  the  piano,  sang  to  them  and 
then  gave  them  a  charming  talk.  Electra, 
who  could  do  no  creative  work,  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  yoimg  creat- 
ure, all  eagier  brilliancy  and  dressed  in  a 
perfect  Paris  gown.  The  dress,  Electra 
knew,  was  no  finer  than  she  herself 
could  amply  afford  to  buy  in  her  own 
country.  Only  it  was  worn  with  a  grace, 
the  air  of  a  woman  bom  to  be  looked  at, 
and  used  to  fervid  tributes.  The  other 
women,  too,  were  worshipers  of  nota- 
bility, and  Rose  knew  she  had  raised  a 
wave  of  admiration.  To  her,  unused  to 
the  American  woman's  passion  for  new 
things,  it  was  a  real  tribute,  something 
she  could  count  upon  to-morrow  after 
the  epoch  of  to-day;  and  the  afternoon 
left  her  exhilarated  and  warm  in  momen- 
tary triumph.  The  women  crowded 
about  her  with  intemperate  comment 
and  question.  They  wanted  to  know  as 
much  about  her  father  as  they  did  about 
her.  They  were  all  eager  to  show  their 
conversance  with  the  Brotherhood,  its 
aims  and  potencies,  and  they  were  more 
than  ready  to  besiege  her  father  and  to 
entertain  her.  Some  of  them  even  wanted 
to  make  dates  for  the  coming  autumn, 
and  Rose  found  herself  the  recipient  of 


a  score  of  visiting  cards,  all  pointing  to 
new  alliances.  She  slipped  away  before 
the  afternoon  was  over,  to  spare  Mectra 
the  pains  of  thanking  her,  and  goiiig 
home,  found  Markham  MacLeod  at  the 
gate.  Immediately  her  hopes  died.  She 
had  forgotten  the  issues  she  had  to  reckon 
with  in  him.  Fromi  these  no  ladies'  dub 
could  save  her. 

He  was  affection  itself  in  greeting  her. 

"I  have  just  come,"  he  explained. 
"Peter  is  in  town  and  Mrs.  Grant  is 
taking  her  afternoon  rest  Let  us  walk  a 
little  way." 

"I  have  n't  my  hat,"  she  demurred. 

He  looked  at  her  sufficient  parasol  and 
took  her  hand,  turning  her  toward  the 
road  again. 

"Come.  We'll  walk  along  to  that 
grove.  It  is  shady  there.  I  want  to  see 
you  before  we  meet  the  others." 

She  yielded,  and  presently  they  stepped 
in  at  the  bars  to  the  fidd  where  the 
grove  invited.  Under  the  trees  she 
furled  her  parasol,  and  sat  down  on  a 
stone.  She  looked  involuntarily  toward 
the  plantation,  below  them  to  the  west 
There  were  the  little  clumps  of  nursery 
trees,  the  green  patches  of  seedlings,  and, 
dotted  through  the  wcHrking  area,  men 
with  backs  bent  over  the  rows.  She  won- 
dered if  Osmond  were  there,  and  the 
thought  gave  her,  if  not  courage,  at  least 
the  defiance  that  answers  for  it  Mac- 
Leod threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
her  eyes  came  back  to  him.  He  looked 
so  strong,  so  much  a  part  of  all  living 
things,  that  he  seemed  to  her  invincible. 
He  spoke  quite  seriously,  as  if  there  were 
matters  between  them  to  be  gravely 
settled. 

"I  have  been  wondering  about  the 
bearing  of  these  people  toward  you. 
What  explanation  did  you  make  when 
you  came  ?  " 

"I  made  no  explanation." 

"What  attitude  did  you  take  ?  " 

"Peter  introduced  me  to  her.  He  went 
in  advance,  to  tell  her  I  was  coming." 

"Electra?" 

"Yes,  Tom's  sister." 
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'*Wbat  did  Peter  tdl  her?" 

"He  told  her  I  was  her  brother's  wife.'* 

''Ah!  and  she  accepted  you  ?  " 

''No,  she  has  never  accepted  me." 

"What!" 

He  g^ced  sharply  up  at  her,  and 
she  met  the  look  coldly.  Her  cheeks 
were  burning,  but  there  was  nothing 
wOliogly  responsive  in  her  face.  She  re- 
peated it:  "Peter  told  her  Tom  had 
maiiied  me.  I  have  reason  to  think  she 
told  him  she  did  not  believe  it" 

"Has  Peter  said  that  to  you?  " 

"No,  but  I  think  so." 

"Did  she  send  for  you,  to  go  to  see 
her?" 

"No,  I  went  without  it" 

"Now,  how  did  she  receive  you?" 
His  vdce  betrayed  an  amiable  curiosity. 
He  might  have  been  interested  merely  in 
the  vagaries  of  human  nature,  and  par- 
tinilarly  because  Electra,  as  a  handsome, 
wiUful  creature,  had  paces  to  be  noted. 
Rose  laughed  a  little,  in  a  way  that  jarred 
(m  him.  He  liked  mirth  to  sound  like 
mirth. 

"She  was  civil  to  me.  But  she  has 
never  once  given  me  Tom's  name,  nor 
has  she  allowed  me  to  introduce  myself 
by  it" 

"The  old  lady  used  it" 

"That  was  because  I  followed  an  im- 
pulse one  day  and  told  her.  She  followed 
an  impulse  ud  used  it.  She  is  a  naughty 
old  lady." 

"Ah! "  He  considered  for  a  moment. 
"If  she  did  believe  you,  is  it  your  im- 
pression she  would  expect  you  to  — 
inherit?" 

"I  wouldn't  have  it"  Her  face 
quivered  all  over.  "I  never  thought  of 
that  for  a  moment  Can't  you  see  why  I 
came?  I  was  beside  myself  in  Paris. 
There  were  you,  hurrying  back  from 
the  East  and  bringing  —  him." 

"The  prince?" 

"You  had  written  me  he  would  come 
with  you.  When  he  saw  me  again,  you 
said,  he  would  not  ikke  'no.'  Peter  was 
going  home.  *  Kind  Peter  !  He  said, 
'Why  don't  you  come  with  me  ? '    He 


said  Electra  was  beautiful,  quite  the  most 
beautiful  person  in  the  world.  I  thought 
she  would  receive  me.  I  could  tell  an- 
other woman  —  and  so  kind!  —  every- 
thing, and  I  could  settle  down  for  a  lit^ 
tie  among  simple  people  and  get  rested 
before  —  "  She  stopped,  and  he  knew 
what  she  had  meant  to  say:  "Before 
you  and  your  prince  began  pursuing  me 
again." 

But  he  did  not  answer  that.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  large  kindlinfgw  never  to  per- 
petuate harsh  conclusions,  even  by  ac- 
cepting them. 

"  I  shall  go  to  see  your  Electra  at  once," 
he  said. 

She  raised  a  forbidding  hand. 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  insist  on 
that" 

But  he  was  again  reflecting. 

"That  puzzles  me,"  he  said  at  last: 
"that  she  should  receive  you  at  all  if  she 
does  not  believe  you.    Why  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  steadfastly  tar  a 
moment,  a  satirical  smile  coming  on  her 
face.  These  emotions  he  was  awakening 
in  her  made  her  an  older  woman. 

"I  reaUy  believe  you  don't  know,"  she 
said,  at  length. 

"Certainly  I  don't  know." 

"Why,  it's  you!"  He  stared  at  her.  It 
was,  she  saw,  an  honest  wonder.  "She 
adores  you.  They  all  do,  all  her  ladies. 
They  meet  and  talk  over  things,  and  you 
are  the  biggest  thing  of  all.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Markham  MacLeod.  That 
is  what  she  calls  me." 

"I  see."  He  mused  again.  "I  must  go 
over  there  to-night." 

"No!  no!  no! "  It  was  an  ascending 
scale  of  entreaty,  but  he  did  not  regard 
it.   He  got  up  and  offered  her  his  hand. 

"Come,"  he  said.  "Peter  will  be  back. 
By  the  way,"  he  added,  as  she  followed 
him  laggingly,  "does  Peter  know  why 
you  came  to  America  ?  " 

"Peter  thought  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  wish  to  be  with 
Tom's  relations." 

"You  haven't  told  him  about  the 
prince?" 
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"I  have  been  entirdy  loyal  to  you  — 
with  Peter.  Don't  be  afraid.  He,  too, 
adores  you." 

Th^  walked  on  in  silence.  At  the 
house  they  found  grannie,  now  in  her 
afternoon  muslin,  cheerfully  ready  for  a 
new  guest,  and  Peter  in  extreme  delight 
at  seeing  him. 

Markham  MacLeod,  once  in  his  own 
room,  sat  down  and  stretched  his  legs 
before  him.  As  he  ruminated,  his  face 
fell  into  lines.  Nobody  ever  saw  them, — 
even  he, — because  in  public,  and  before 
his  glass,  he  had  a  way  of  plumping 
himself  into  cheerfulness.  His  tortuous 
thoughts  were  for  his  inmost  mind. 
Whatever  he  planned,  no  one  knew  he 
was  planning;  only  his  results  came  to 
him  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

xvn 

Afteb  supper,  which  had  been, grannie 
thought,  a  brilliant  occasion,  MacLeod 
took  his  hat  and  said  to  Peter  with  an  air 
of  proposing  the  simplest  possible  thing, 

''I  am  going  over  to  pay  my  respects  to 
your  neighbor." 

Peter  stared  frankly. 

"She  was  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to 
luncheon,  you  know,"  MacLeod  ex- 
plained from  the  doorway.  "I  want  to 
call  at  once." 

"I'U  go  with  you,"  said  Peter. 

"No,  no!  It's  a  first  occasion.  She'll 
want  to  catechise  me,  and  you've  heard 
all  the  answers.  I  rather  depend  on  her 
putting  straight  questions." 

It  was  not  the  custom  to  wonder  at 
MacLeod.  Whatever  he  did  bore  the 
stamp  of  privilege.  He  was  "  the  chief." 
So  he  walked  away  through  the  summer 
dusk,  and  Peter  and  Rose,  on  the  ver- 
anda, talked  Paris  while  grannie  lis- 
tened, in  a  pleasant  daze,  not  always 
sure,  through  age's  necromancy,  whether 
all  the  movement  and  action  of  their 
tone  and  subject  belonged  to  the  reality 
they  knew,  or  to  her  own  dream  of  a  land 
she  never  saw. 

Electra,  the  lights  turned  low,  was 


sitting  at  the  piano,  nursing  her  discon- 
tent She  could  hear  the  murmur  of 
Madam  Fulton's  voice  from  the  not 
room,  broken  by  pauses  when  the  old 
lady  waited  for  Billy  Stark  to  laugh.  It 
all  made  Electra  feel  very  much  alone. 
Perhaps  she  had  gone  to  the  piano  in  a 
tadt  emulation  of  the  masters  Bose  had 
shown,  to  see  if,  by  a  happy  mirade,  she 
also  could  bring  to  birth  some  of  those 
magical  things  she  never  knew  she  fdt 
until  she  heard  others  expressing  them. 
But  when  she  struck  a  chord,  it  was  no 
richer  and  no  more  responsive  than  she 
remembered  it  in  her  old  practicing  days. 
Then  she  tried  singing  a  little:  — 
Drink  to  me  only  with  ihuie  eyea. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  recalling  the 
liquid  flow  of  another  voice,  its  restrained 
fervor  and  dying  falls.  A  thing  so  beauti- 
ful as  this  song,  so  simple,  had  its  root, 
she  b^gan  dimly  to  feel,  not  in  happy  love 
but  in  despair,  and  as  it  often  happened 
with  her,  she  seemed  to  be  timidly  reach- 
ing out  chilled  fingers  toward  emotions  she 
feared  because  they  were  so  unrestrained, 
and  yet  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with 
because  the  famous  people  made  them  of 
such  account;  they  were  like  the  earth 
where  all  creative  power  has  life 

Electra  had  given  carefully  apportioned 
time  to  music  She  knew  something  of 
harmony,  in  a  painstaking  way;  bat  at 
this  moment  she  felt  more  than  ever  oat- 
side  the  house  of  song.  She  was  always 
having  these  experiences,  always  finding 
herself  face  to  face  with  artists  of  various 
sorts,  men  and  women  who,  without 
effort,  as  it  seemed,  could  coax  trees  out 
of  the  ground  and  make  them  blossom 
before  your  eyes.  And  sometimes  she  had 
this  breathless  feeling  that  the  incredible 
might  happen  and  she,  too,  might  do 
some  of  these  amazing  things.  CXten,  it 
seemed  to  her,  she  was  very  near  it  The 
turning  of  a  k^  in  the  lock,  a  wind  driv- 
ing through  vapor,  and  she  might  be  on 
the  stage  of  the  world,  no  longer  wonder- 
ing but  making  others  wonder.  These 
were  real  hungers.  She  wanted  great 
acknowledged  supremacies,  and  her  own 
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neat  ways  of  actioD  had  to  end  inglori- 
ously. 

Ajod  at  the  moment  MacLeod  came  up 
the  steps,  without  hesitation  she  went  to 
meet  him.  Any  one  that  night  might  have 
been  a  messenger  from  the  richer  world 
she  coYcted.  She  saw  him  there  smiling 
at  her  in  the  dim  hall  light,  and  the  old 
feeling  came  back  that  she  had  known 
him  before  and  waited  for  him  a  long 
time.  They  had  touched  hands  and  he 
had  gone  with  her  to  the  sitting-room 
before  she  realized  that  such  silent  meet- 
ings were  not  the  ordinary  ones. 

"Did  Peter  come  mih  you?"  she 
asked  unnecessarily. 

"No.    He  wanted  to." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you!" 

MacLeod  spared  no  time.       ^ 

•*You  have  been  very  kind,"  he  said, 
"to  my  litUe  girl." 

Bose,  as  any  sort  of  little  girl,  implied 
an  incredible  diminishing;  but  the 
phrase  served  in  the  interest  of  conver- 
sational ease.  Electra's  ^es  were  on  him, 
absorbed  and  earnest  There  was  no- 
thing she  believed  in  so  much,  at  that 
moment,  as  the  clarity  of  MacLeod's 
mind  and  heart  It  seemed  belittling  him 
CTtn  to  withdraw  into  the  coverts  of  ordi- 
nary talk,  and,  if  she  wanted  his  testi- 
mony, to  surprise  it  out  of  him  by  stale 
devices.  She  was  worshiping  the  truth 
very  hard,  and  there  was  no  effort  in  put- 
ting her  question  crudely:  — 

"Mr.  MacLeod,  was  your  daughter 
married  to  my  brother?" 

He  met  her  gaze  with  the  assurance 
she  had  expected.  It  seemed  noble  to  her. 
At  last,  Electra  reflected  with  a  throb  of 
I»ide,  she  was  on  the  heights  in  worthy 
company. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  not  hesitating,  "she 
was  his  wife." 

Electra  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Then,"  she  answered,  "I  shall  know 
what  to  do." 

He  bent  toward  her  an  embracing 
look.  It  promised  her  a  great  deal:  com- 
prebenuon,  sympathy,  ahnost  a  kind  of 
Iwre. 


"What  shall  you  do?"  he  asked. 

Electra  choked  a  little.  Her  throat 
hiurt  her,  not  at  the  loss  of  what  she  was 
going  to  relinquish,  but  at  the  greatness 
of  sacrifice  with  somebody  by  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  act.  He  would  not, 
like  Madam  Fulton,  call  her  a  fool.  He 
might  even  see  where  the  action  placed 
her,  on  ground  he  also  had  a  right  to, 
from  other  deeds  as  noble. 

"I  supposed  I  had  inherited  my  bro- 
ther's property,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and 
penetrating  voice.  "I  shall  make  it  over 
to  her."  ^ 

MacLeod  put  out  his  hand,  and  she 
laid  hers  within  it  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  a  moved  restraint. 

"That  is  a  good  deal  to  do." 

"It  is  incumbent  on  me  —  ethically." 
At  that  Instant  she  had  a  throb  of  high 
triumph  in  remembering  that  he,  at 
least,  would  not  gird  at  her  choice  of 
terms. 

"It  is  what  you  would  do,"  he  said 
warmly.  "It  is  exactly  what  you  would 
do." 

"I  cannot  do  otherwise.'* 

They  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  anti- 
phonal  praises  of  abstract  right  It  gave 
Electra  a  solemn  satisfaction.  She  could 
hardly  leave  the  subject  "I  wish  to  do 
everything  in  my  power,"  she  announced. 
"I  cannot  ask  her  to  live  here,  because  I 
may  not  be  here  long  myself." 

"You  will  marry  Peter  and  go  away  I" 

Electra  felt  her  face  growing  warm  in 
the  dusk,  and  an  unreasonable  vexation 
possessed  her  against  any  one  who  should 
have  mapped  out  her  purposes  and 
given  him  the  chart  He  might  know  her. 
He  was  evidently  destined  to,  she  intem- 
perately  thought,  better  than  any  one 
else,  but  she  could  herself  induct  him 
into  the  paths  of  intimacy.  There  was 
no  pleasure  in  feeling  that  he  was  boimd 
to  prejudge  her  through  cognizance  of 
this  oiher  tie  she  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten. 

"Did  Peter  tell  you  that  ?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  I  guessed  it" 

His  frankness  put  her  back  on  their 
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pleasant  ground  of  intimacy;  it  even 
brought  them  nearer. 

"Why  did  you  guess  it?" 

Here  was  foolish  talk,  she  foDowing 
upon  the  heels  of  his  venture,  as  if  there 
were  something  in  the  very  dust  of  his 
progress  too  precious  to  be  lost  But 
MacLeod,  who  cared  nothing  about 
inanities  once  their  purpose  was  served, 
whirled  her  away  from  further  challenge 
and  reply. 

*'You  must  come  to  Paris,"  he  said; 
**  with  or  without  Peter,  you  must  come." 

Her  heart  warmed  and  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  answered,  — <- 

''I  should  like  it  I  should  like  nothing 
better." 

"You  have  been  in  Europe  ?*' 

"Oh  yes,  for  a  year  at  a  time.  Three 
times  in  aU." 

"Lately?" 

"No,  the  last  time  I  was  very  young." 

"You  will  see  things  with  different 
eyes." 

He  seemed  to  be  promising  her  some- 
thing, in  the  fervor  of  his  speech.  Some 
one  had  said  of  him  once  that,  in  talk- 
ing to  women,  he  always  said  "you"  as 
if  it  meant  "you  and  I."  It  may  not 
have  been  to  women  alone.  Yoimg  men 
felt  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
earth  it  would  not  be  merely  MacLeod 
who  led  the  van,  but  MacLeod  and  each 
one  of  them. 

"I  should  like,"  she  dared,  "to  see  the 
things  you  are  doing.  I  should  like  to 
know  —  the  Brotherhood." 

"You  shall  know  it.  There  are  as 
many  women  in  it  as  men.  When  the 
starWng  citizens  marched  up  to  Paris  to 
ask  King  Louis  for  bread,  the  women's 
voices  were  loudest,  I  fancy.  There  is  no 
distinction  in  our  membership.  Men  and 
women  serve  alike." 

"When  could  I  join  it?" 

"Not  too  fast,  dear  lady."  He  was 
smiling  at  her.  That  warm  tone  of  per- 
sonal consideration  soothed  her  through 
the  dusk.  "It  involves  hardship,  the  lay- 
ing down  of  self.  Are  you  ready  for 
that?" 


"I  am  ready,"  said  Electra.  Her 
heart  beat  high.  At  last  life  seemed  large 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  satisfy  her. 

"Your  entire  allegiance  and  a  tenth 
of  your  income,"  he  went  on.  "Do  not 
pledge  it  unless  you  can  keep  the 
pledge." 

"  I  promise.  I  pledge  it,  myself  and  all 
I  have." 

In  her  uplifted  state,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  spell  had  been  laid  upon  her,  and 
she  sought  to  recall  her  lost  composure. 
The  occasion,  she  knew,  was  a  veiy 
large  one,  and  she  must  not,  she  earnestly 
thought,  deprive  it  of  dignity.    He  rose. 

"Stand  up,"  he  said;  and  she  also  wu 
upon  her  feet,  with  a  swift  compliance. 
"Give  me  your  hand."  She  laid  her 
hand  in  his.  "Do  you  believe  in  the 
Brotl/erhood  of  Man?" 

To  say  "yes"  was  not  enough.  She 
repeated  the  words,  — 

"I  believe  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man." 

Th^  stood  so  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  released  her  hand. 

"That  is  aU,"  he  said. 

Electra  felt  as  if  she  had  sworn  al- 
legiance not  only  to  some  unknown  ma- 
j^ty,  but  to  him,  and  she  was  ineffably 
exalted.  They  two  seemed  to  be  to- 
gether in  a  world  of  wrong,  pledged  to 
right  it,  and  taking  the  highest  delight  in 
their  joint  ministrations. 

"When  do  I  —  "  she  hesitated  — 
"  when  do  I  pay  in  —  money  ?  " 

"Twice  a  year,"  he  answered  cheer- 
fully. "Peter  will  tell  you  those  things, 
if  I  am  not  here." 

If  he  were  not  there!  Her  wing9  of 
pleasure  drooped.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  always  to  be  there.  And  Peter!  he 
looked  like  a  small  and  callow  personage 
seen  through  the  diminishing  end  of  a 
glass,  compared  with  this  great  presence. 

"I  must  go,"  he  said,  and  Electra 
pulled  herself  out  of  her  maze.  "May  I 
tell  my  daughter  you  accept  her?"  He 
made  it  all  very  delicate  and  yet  prosaic, 
as  if  he  quite  understood  Rose  could 
hardly  expect  to  be  received  without  dif- 
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ficnlty,  but  as  if  Eiectra  had  made  it 
magmficentlj  possible.  Still  she  felt  a 
little  recoil. 

**!  can't  talk  about  it,"  she  falterod, 
"tober.  Icouldtojou.  Let  me  settle  all 
the  details,  and  my  lawyer  shall  submit 
them  to  you.   Would  that  satisfy  you  ?*' 

She  spoke  humbly,  and  Markham 
MacLeod,  the  chief  at  the  Brotherhood, 
bent  over  her  hand  and  touched  it  with 
Us  lips.  Then  he  was  gone,  and  Eiectra 
was  kft  standing  with  that  incredibly 
predotts  kiss  upon  her  hand.  She  was 
poor  in  imagination,  but  at  the  instant  it 
flashed  into  her  nund  that  this  was  ac- 
tually the  touch  of  the  coal  red  from  the 
altar. 

Markham  MacLeod,  walking  with 
bug  strides  through  the  summer  night, 
drew  in  deep  breaths,  and  delighted,  for 
the  moment,  in  the  voluptuousness  of  his 
own  good  health  and  the  wonder  that  he 
had  been  able  to  carry  youth  on  into 
middle  age.  He  had  not  been  accua- 
tomed  to  think  about  the  past  or  what 
might  come.  It  was  enough  to  recognize 
the  harmonious  interplay  of  his  muscles 
and  the  daQy  stabili^  of  a  body  which 
mitil  now,  aiid  that  briefly,  had  shown 
no  sign  of  revolt  What  insurrection 
there  was  he  meant  to  quell,  and  mean- 
time to  forget  its  possibility,  as  a  chief 
may,  for  the  time,  ignore  rebellion. 
MacLeod  was  plagued  neither  by  un- 
satisfied desires  nor  by  remcnrse.  Li  his 
(Mosophy,  to  live  meant  to  feed  upon 
the  earth  aa  it  appeared  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  other  senses.  He  believed,  without 
ngument,  that  all  the  hungers  in  him 
were  good  lusty  henchmen  demanding 
food.  Now,  in  spite  of  certain  grim  wam- 
ingi  he  had  had  of  late,  he  was  filled 
with  the  old  buoyant  feeling  that  his 
body  was  a  well-to^lo-republic  with  his 
own  impartial  self  at  the  head  of  it 
Justice  should  be  done  to  all  its  members 
that  they  might  live  in  harmony.  If  dis- 
oomforting  forces  assailed  the  republic, 
they  must  be  crushed.  Some  of  these  he 
might  have  recognised  as  regrets,  the 
■ort  of  spectre  that  was  ready  to  visit 
VOL.  101- NO.  e 


Napoleon  on  a  night  after  the  campaign 
in  £g3rpt.  They  were,  he  thought,  insep- 
arable from  great  power  and  the  neces- 
sities attending  its  administration.  But 
th^  were  enemies  of  the  republic,  and 
he  killed  them.  So  his  voice  was  always 
hearty,  his  eye  clear,  and  his  cheek  that 
healthy  red. 

Peter  he  found  in  fits  of  laughter, 
and  Rose  mimicking  certain  characters 
known  to  them  in  Paris.  It  was  encour- 
aging, he  judged,  to  find  Rose  out  of  her 
dumps.  But  she  was  only  keeping  Peter 
by  her  until  MacLeod  should  come  and 
help  detain  him.  Peter  had  said  some- 
thing in  the  early  evening  about  going 
down  to  find  Osmond,  who  had  of  late, 
he  averred,  been  off  at  night  on  his  deep 
wood  prowls.  **  No,"  Rose  wanted  to  say, 
—  and  there  would  have  been  a  choking 
triumph  in  her  throat,  —  "he  has  been 
in  the  playhouse  waiting  for  me."  And 
because  she  could  not  go  that  night  to 
the  wide  liberty  of  the  fields,  she  would 
not  have  Peter  wandering  off  that  way 
and  hunting  up  her  playmate,  breaking 
spells  and  spoiling  wordless  messages. 
MacLeod  had  not  seen  her  so  gay,  not 
since  the  days  in  Paris  before  she  met 
Tom  Fulton,  when  she  had  been  one  of  a 
changing  wave  of  artist  life,  made  up  of 
students  delirious  with  possibilities  and 
all  bent  toward  the  top  notch  of  reputa- 
tion. He  joined  her  and  Peter  now  in 
precisely  Uieir  own  mood,  his  laugh  and 
voice  reinforcing  theirs.  Rose  warmed 
more  and  more.  Not  all  her  dreary 
memories  could  keep  her  from  delight- 
ing in  him.  He  carried  her  along  on  that 
high  wave  of  splendid  spirits,  oblivious 
for  the  moment  to  all  his  faults.  Thus, 
she  paused  to  remember  again,  it  had 
been  in  her  too-wise  childhood  when, 
seeing  her  mother  wan  with  tears,  she 
had  yet  put  her  little  hand  in  his  and 
gone  off  with  him  for  an  hour's  pleasur- 
ing, though  he  was  the  fount  of  grief  as 
well  as  gayety.  He  compelled  her,  the 
sheer  physical  health  of  him. 

Peter  rose  finally,  to  give  them  a  mo- 
ment alone,  and  wandered  off  down  the 
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garden,  singing  a  light  song  and  then 
whistling  it  farther  and  farther  into  the 
dark.  Something  constricted  the  girl's 
throat.  She  remembered,  in  the  silence 
fallen  between  them,  that  she  wa3  alone 
with  the  enemy  of  her  peace,  and  felt 
again  that  old  passionate  r^et  that  he 
had  not  allowed  her  to  keep  the  beauty 
of  her  belief  in  him.  He  had  swept  away 
something  she  had  thought  to  be  inde- 
structible. That,  more  than  any  deed, 
wa3  the  wrong  he  had  done  —  he  had 
set  his  foot  upon  the  flower  of  hope.  But 
MacLeod,  his  forehead  bared  to  the  night 
air,  hummed  to  himsdf  the  song  Peter 
wafl  singing  and  then  spoke  with  a  com- 
monplace assurance:  — 

"She  asked  me  the  question." 

"Electra?" 

'"Yes.  She  asked  me  plainly  whether 
he  married  you.'* 

''Sheaakedyou!  How  could  she  ?  *' 

"She  did  it  without  preamble.  It  was 
really  rather  magnificent." 

"Did  you  answer  without  preamble  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  At  all  events,  it  contented 
her.  I  said,  'yes,'  —  not  much  more,  if 
anything."  . 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  he  felt 
her  determination  to  remain  outside  the 
issue,  even  to  the  extent  of  denying  her- 
self the  further  news  he  brought.  When 
that  became  apparent,  he  spoke  again, 
rather  lightly:  — 

"  She  took  my  assurance  without  ques- 
tion. She  said  she  should  know  what  to 
do." 

"What  will  she  do?" 

"The  simplest  thing  possible —  make 
over  Tom's  money  to  you.  She  does  n't 
consider,  apparently,  whether  you  are 
entitled  to  Uie  whole  of  it,  any  more  than 
she  had  previously  guessed  that,  if  your 
claim  were  just,  you  could  have  pushed 
it  without  her  concurrence.  She  is  a  very 
intemperate  person." 

Rose  did  not  intend  to  comment  on 
the  situation,  however  warmly  she  might 
express  herself  over  Electra's  personal 
standpoint. 

"Electra  did  not  strike  me  as  intem- 


perate," she  said.    "She  seemed  to  me 
very  collected,  very  cold  and  resolute." 

"Yes,  but  her  reactions!  they'd  be 
something  frightful.  I  can  fancy  tbat 
pendulum  swinging  just  as  far  the  other 
way.  They  are  terrifying,  those  women." 

"How  are  they  terrifying? " 

Governing  the  wild  forces  in  herself 
at  that  minute,  she  fdt  as  if  all  women 
were  terrifying  when  the^r  are  driven  too 
far,  and  that  all  men  might  wdl  beware 
of  them.  MacLeod  rose,  and  stretched 
himsdf  upward  in  a  muscular  abandon. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  upstairs.  I  will  see  her  again 
to-morrow.  You  need  give  yoursdf  no 
uneasiness  about  the  outcome.  You 
need  n't  even  concern  yourself  with  the 
details.  I  shall  arrange  them  with  her." 

Rose  wafl  quickly  upon  her  feet  She 
fdt  more  his  equal  so  than  when  he 
towered  above  her  at  that  height. 

"If  you  see  her,"  she  threatened," I  wiO 
overturn  everything." 

"No,  no,  you  wouldn't.  Run  up- 
stairs now  and  go  to  bed.  You  are  over- 
wrought. This  whole  thing  has  been  a 
strain  on  you." 

"  Yes."  She  spoke  rapidly  and  in  a  low 
tone,  fearing  grannie's  window  above. 
"It  has  been  a  strain  on  me.  But  who 
brought  it  on  ?  I  did  it  mysdf .  I  must 
meet  it.  But  I  wiU  not  have  you  meddling 
with  it.  I  will  not" 

"Not  to-night,  at  least,", said  Mac- 
Leod, with  unblemished  kindliness. 
"Don't  do  anything  intemperate.  But 
you  won't  I  know  you  too  wdl." 

After  a  good-night  she  could  not  an- 
swer he  went  in  and  up  the  stairs.  She 
could  hear  him  humming  to  himsdf  that 
gay  little  song.  She  stood  there  quite  still, 
as  if  she  were  in  hiding  from  him  and  he 
might  return  to  find  her.  When  the  door 
closed  above,  she  still  stood  there^  her 
nails  clasped  into  her  palms.  Andf<vthe 
instant  she  was  not  thinking  of  herself, 
but  of  Electra.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  Electra 
from  his  chaim.  Then  she  heard  Peter 
whistling  back  again.  She  stqpped  down 
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to  die  end  of  the  veranda  and  stole 
across  tKe  orchard  into  the  field.  The 
night  was  still,  yet  invisible  forces  seemed 
to  be  whispering  to  one  another.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fidd  ^e  stopped,  tempted 
to  caD  to  Osmond,  knowing  he  was  there. 
But  because  it  was  late,  and  because  her 
thoughts  were  all  a  disordered  and  pro- 
testing turmofl,  she  turned  about  and 
fled  home. 

xvm 

The  next  night  Bose  went  early  to  her 
own  room,  and  when  she  heard  Peter  and 
MacLeod  on  the  veranda,  their  voices 
continuing  in  a  steady  interchange,  she 
took  her  cloak,  locked  the  chamber  door 
bdiind  her,  and  ran  downstairs  and  out 
by  the  long  window  to  the  garden,  the 
orchard,  and  the  fidd.  The  night  was 
daric  and  hot,  and  over  in  the  south 
played  fitful  lightnings.  In  spite  of  the 
hei^  she  wrapped  her  doak  about  her 
for  an  invisible  shidd :  for  now  that 
MacLeod  had  come,  she  f  dt  strangdy 
insecure,  as  if  eyes  were  everywhere.  It 
was  apparent  to  her  that  these  meetings 
mi^  be  few,  and  as  if  this  even  might 
be  the  last;  so  it  must  not  be  interrupted. 
When  she  was  once  in  the  fidd,  the 
hush  of  the  night,  the-heat,  and  her  own 
uneasy  thoughts  bewildered  her.  She 
stopped  in  doubt  His  voice  assured  her. 

''This  way,  phiymate." 

"I  am  coming,"  die  found  herself  an- 
swering, not  once  but  twice,  and  then,  as 
she  reached  the  seat  he  had  ready  for  her, 
it  came  upon~her  overwhdmin^y  that 
such  gladness  was  of  the  scope  and  tu- 
mult lo  bear  two  creatures  to  each  other's 
arms,  to  mingle  there^  face  to  face  and 
breast  to  breast 

But  the  quick  thought  ndther  threw 
her  back  in  shame  upon  hersdf  nor 
forward  to  his  side.  Thenight  and  the 
things  of  life  together  were  too  great  to 
admit  of  fine  timidities  or  crude  betray- 
als. It  was  not  of  so  much  avail  to 
consider  what  was  done  as  whether  the 
deed  was  true.  She  sat  down,  in  deep  re- 
lief at  finding  hersdf  near  him. 


"Playmate,"  she  said,  "things  are 
very  bad  indeed." 

"Are  they,  my  dear  playmate?  " 

Her  breath  came  in  a  sob,  his  voice 
sounded  so  kind,  so  altogether  merciful 
of  her,  whatever  she  might  do. 

"Dreadful  things  are  happening,"  she 
said. 

"The  prince?" 

"Not  the  prince,  this  time.  Worse 
things." 

"Tdl  me,  child." 

She  had  ceased  to  be  altogether  his 
playmate.  Deeper  needs  had  called  out 
keener  sympathies,  and  she  found  some 
comfort  even  in  his  altered  ton<e.  She 
waited  for  a  time,  listening  to  the  sum- 
mer sounds,  and  vainly  wishing  she  had 
been  a  more  fortunate  woman  and  that 
these  sad  steps  need  not  be  retraced  in 
retrospect,  bdore  life  could  go  on  again. 

"You  will  have  to  listen  to  a  long 
story,"  she  said,  at  last.  "And  how  am 
■  I  to  tdl  you!   Ask  me  questions." 

"How  far  shaU  I  go  back  ?" 

"To  the  beginning  —  to  the  begin- 
ning of  my  growing  up.  Before  I  met 
Tom  Pulton." 

"When  you  meant  to  sing  ?  " 

"I  did  sing.  But  you  must  n't  think 
that  was  what  I  wanted.  I  never  wanted 
anything  but  love." 

"Go  on."  To  him,  who,  in  his  soli- 
tude, had  never  expected  to  find  dose 
companionship,  it  was  inconcdvable  that 
they  should  be  there  speaking  the  un- 
considered truth.  She,  too,  who,  in  the 
world,  had  tasted  the  likeness  of  happy 
intercourse,  only  to  despair  of  it,  had 
found  a  goal.  Here  now  was  the  real  to 
which  all  the  old  promises  had  been 
leading. 

"You  must  understand  me,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "I'm  going  to  tdl  you 
the  plain  truth.  How  awful  if  you  did  n't 
understand! " 

"I  shall  understand.    Gro  on." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  other  girls, 
but  always  I  dreamed  of  love,  always 
after  my  first  childhood.  I  thought  of 
kings  and  queens,  knights  and  ladies. 
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They  walked  in  pairs  and  loved  each 
other." 

**  What  did  you  mean  by  love  ?  " 

''Each  would  die  for  the  other.  That 
was  my  understanding  of  it  I  knew  the 
time  would  come  some  day  when  a  beau- 
tiful young  man  would  say  to  me,  'I 
would  die  for  you,'  and  I  should  say  to 
him, '  And  I  would  die  for  you.'  It  was 
a  kind  of  dream.  Maybe  it  would  not 
have  been,  except  that  I  was  never  much 
of  a  child  when  I  was  a  child.  I  had 
ecstatic  times  with  my  father,  but  I  was 
lonesome.  The  lover  was  to  change  that, 
when  he  came." 

"When  did  he  come?" 

"He  came  several  times,  but  dther  he 
was  too  rough  and  he  frightened  me,  or 
too  common  and  he  repelled  me,  or — " 

"And  Tom  Pulton  came! '' 

"Yes,  walking  just  the  right  way, 
neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow,  and  all 
chivalry  and  honor.  Oh,  my  heart !  my 
heart!"  She  was  sobbing  to  herself . 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"So  you  married  him,"  Osmond  re- 
minded her. 

"Osmond! "  At  last  she  had  said  his 
name.  She  knew  it  with  her  mind,  but 
how  did  her  heart  have  it  so  ready  ?  To 
him  it  seemed  natural  that  she  should 
use  it,  until  he  thought  of  it  next  day. 
She  continued  in  that  hurried  voice  that 
pleaded  so,  "I  must  make  you  see  how 
I  had  thought  of  those  things  always." 

"What  things,  dear  child  ?  " 

"Loving  and  being  loved.  It  was  like 
your  plants,  coming  to  flower.  There  was 
to  be  one  person  who  would  give  me  a 
perfect  devotion.  There  would  be  music 
and  dancing  and  bright  weather,  day 
after  day,  year  after  year.  That  was 
coming  to  flower,  like  your  plants." 

"A  rose  in  bloom! "  he  murmured. 

"It  was  a  kind  of  possession  with  me. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  hold  it  took  on  me. 
There  were  years  when  I  tried  not  to 
have  a  wrong  thought  or  do  an  ugly  act, 
so  that  I  could  be  beautiful  to  him  when 
he  came." 

"Behold,  the  brid^room   cometh!" 


mused  the  voice,  in  involuntary  comment, 
as  if  it  responded  to  the  man's  own  won- 
dering mood. 

"He  came.  He  made  himself  iire- 
sistible  to  me.  He  knew  my  father  first" 

"Were  they  friends?" 

"My  father  has  no  friends  —  not  u 
you  would  imderstand  it  He  toucheB 
people  at  one  little  point  They  think 
they  have  everything;  but  it  is  nothing. 
Still,  they  imderstood  each  other.  My 
father  sold  me  to  him." 

There  was  silence  from  the  darkness 
under  the  tree;  only  she  heard  him 
breathe. 

"I  was  to  blame,  too,"  she  cried.  "But 
I  did  not  see  it  then.  I  truly  did  not  see  it 
My  father  told  me  it  was  nobler  and 
purer  to  go  with  my  lover  so.  Marriage, 
he  said,  had  been  profaned  a  million, 
million  times.  Where  was  the  sacrament, 
he  asked,  in  a  church  that  was  all  rot- 
ten ?  He  told  me  so,  too — Tom  Fulton 
I  went  with  him.  I  never  married  him." 
She  paused  for  the  answering  voice,  but 
it  delayed.  The  silence  itself  constrained 
her  to  go  on.  "Do  you  know  what  Tom 
Fulton  was?" 

"He  was  a  handsome  beast" 

"You  never  knew  the  half.  But  my 
father  knew.  He  knew  men.  He  knew 
Tom  Fulton.  And  he  ddivered  me  over 
to  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  I  lived  a  year 
with  him.  I  left  him.  He  had  the  acci- 
dent, and  I  went  back.  He  died.  I 
thanked  God." 

Osmond  had  not  often,  to  his  remem- 
brance, formulated  gratitude  to  any  great 
power,  but  he  also  said,  — 

"Thank  God!"  In  a  way  he  did  not 
understand,  she  seemed  to  him  austere  in 
her  purity  and  her  rebellion  against  these 
bitter  facts.  There  was  no  hesitation 
and  no  shame.  She  had  only  wrong  to 
remember,  not  willful  sin.  One  thing  he 
had  to  know.    He  asked  his  question. 

"Was  Fulton  —  kind  to  you  ?" 

"At  first.   Not  at  the  last" 

"  How  was  he  —  not  kind  ?  " 

That,  too,  she  was  apparently  thinking 
out. 
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"1  can  baldly  tell  you,"  she  said,  at 
length.  "He  seemed  to  hate  me." 

"You!** 

''I  have  seen  the  same  thing  twice, 
with  other  men  and  other  women.  You 
see,  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him  —  his 
vanitj,  his  pride  —  to  stop  loving  me.*' 

"I  don't  understand." 

"You  may  not,  ever.  But  he  had  had 
unworthy  tUngs  in  his  life,  attachments, 
those  that  last  a  short  time.  When  he 
cared  for  me,  he  thought  he  cared  tre- 
mendously. He  believed  it  would  hist. 
But  it  did  n't  He  had  nothing  left  to 
give  me. ' 

"He  had  gambled  it  away!" 

"I  think  it  hurt  his  pride.  He  could 
only  justify  himself  unconsciously  —  it 
was  all  unconscious  —  by  finding  fault 
with  me.  By  proving  I  was  not  worthy 
to  be  loved.  Do  you  see?" 

"You  axe  a  strange  woman  to  have 
guessed  that  You  must  be  very  clever." 

*'No,oh,no!  It  was  because  I  thought 
so  hard  about  it  For  a  long  time,  night 
after  ni^t,  I  thought  of  nothing  else. 
When  it  died  —  what  he  called  love  — 
I  thought  the  world  died,  too." 

"My  dear  good  child!" 

"When  he  was  dead,  what  was  I  to 
do?  I  thought  I  should  sing.  But  my 
father  was  coming  from  the  East  with 
another  suitor,  the  prince.  The  prince 
had  seen  me  here  and  there  for  a  couple 
of  years.  I  had  always  been  known  as 
Madame  Fulton.  I  called  myself  so  at 
first,  proudly,  honestly.  Then  other 
people  called  me  so,  and  even  when  I 
had  left  himi,  I  let  them  do  it  Peter 
stepped  in  then,  honest  Peter  in  his 
ignoranoe.  He  wondered  why  I  did  n't 
come  here  to  Tom's  people.  Electra 
was  a  kind  of  goddess.  I  came.  That  is 
aH"  She  paused. 

Osmond  spoke  musingly. 

"So  you  were  not  his  wife!  And 
Electra  knew  it" 

"She  did  not  know  it" 

"But  she  suspected  it  She  refused  to 
own  you." 

"9ie  suspected  me  because  she  knew 


Tom  too  wdl.  I  believe  he  had  shodced 
her  and  frightened  her  until  his  world 
was  all  evil  to  her.  There  was  another 
reason."  This  was  a  woman's  reason, 
and  she  was  ashamed  to  have  put  her 
finger  on  it  Electra's  proud  possession 
of  her  lover  and  her  instant  revolt  at  his 
new  partisanship,  what  was  it  but  crude 
jealousy?  Yet  there  were  many  things 
she  could  not  even  dimly  understand  in 
Electra's  striving  and  abortive  life  —  the 
emulation  that  reached  so  far  and  met 
the  mists  and  vapors  at  the  end.  "But 
there  was  one  thing  I  did  not  want," 
Rose  cried,  "their  money.  I  never 
thought  of  it  I  only  thought  how  I 
might  come  here  for  a  little  and  be  at 
peace,  away  from  my  father.  Then  when 
Electra  hated  me,  I  had  to  stay,  I  had  to 
fight  it  out  Why?  I  don't  know.  I  had 
to.  But  now  it's  all  different" 

"How  is  it  different?" 

"Because  she  has  accepted  me." 

"But  you  wanted  her  to  accept  you." 

"Ah,  yes,  on  my  own  word!  I  believe 
I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  tell  her  the  next 
minute, — to  throw  myself  on  her  mercy, 
the  mercy  of  the  goddess,  and  beg  her  to 
see  me  as  I  was,  all  wrong,  but  inno- 
cent It  is  innocent  to  have  meant  no 
wrong.  But  when  she  met  me  like  an 
enemy,  I  had  to  fight" 

"AJnd  now  she  has  accepted  you." 

"Yes."  The  assent  was  bitter.  "On 
my  father's  word." 

"His  word?" 

"Yes.  He  stands  by  me.  He  confirms 
me.  She  asked  him  if  I  had  been  married 
to  her  brother.    'Yes,'  said  my  father." 

"Why?" 

"The  money.  Always  that  —  money, 
position,  a  pressure  here,  a  pull  there." 

"Then  "  —  his  tone  seemed  to  denuind 
her  actual  meaning,  "your  case  is  won. 
Electra  owns  you." 

She  was  on  her  feet  gripping  the  back 
of  her  chair  with  both  handb.  The  rough 
wood  hurt  her  and  she  held  it  tighter. 

"Range  myself  with  him — my  father? 
Sell  myself  in  his  company  ?  No!  When 
I  was  fighting  before  it  was  from  bravado, 
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pride,  mean  pride,  the  necessity  of  the 
fight  But  now  when  he  confirms  me  — 
no,  no,  no." 

"We  must  tell  the  truth,''  she  heard 
Osmond  murmuring  to  himself. 

To  her  also  it  looked  not  only  neoessazy 
but  beautiful.  There  were  many  things 
she  wanted  to  say  to  him,  at  that  moment, 
and,  as  she  suddenly  saw,  th^  were  all 
in  condonation  of  herself.  Yet  the  pas- 
sionate justice  in  her  flamed  higher  as  she 
remembered  again  that  it  was  true  that 
others  had  marked  out  her  way  for  her. 
When  she  walked  in  it,  it  had  been  with 
an  exalted  sense  that  it  was  the  one  way 
to  go. 

"I  cannot  understand  about  the  truth," 
she  said.   "  I  can't,  even  now." 

"What  about  it?" 

"Once  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  differ- 
ent kinds.  He  told  me  so  —  my  father. 
He  always  said  there  was  the  higher 
truth,  and  that  almost  nobody  could 
understand.  Then  there  were  facts. 
What  were  facts  ?  he  asked.  Often  worse 
than  lies." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Osmond.  What- 
ever he  might  say,  he  was  afraid  of  hurt- 
ing her.  It  seemed  impossible  to  express 
himself  without  it.  "Facts  are  all  I  have 
had  to  do  with." 

She  seemed  like  a  bewildered  creature 
flying  about  in  a  confined  space. 

"You  would  n't  say  what  my  father 
does,"  she  concluded  miserably.  "You 
wouldn't  feel  we  have  a  right  to  the 
higher  truth,  if  we  feel  great  desires, 
great  hungers  the  world  would  n't  under- 
stand?" 

"I  only  know  about  facts,"  said  Os- 
mond again.  "You  see,  I  work  in  my 
garden,  all  day,  neariy  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  know  I  must  sow  good  seed.  I 
must  nourish  it.  I  know  nature  can't  lie. 
I  did  n't  suppose  things  were  so  incom- 
prehensible out  in  the  world  —  or  so 
hard." 

"Have  n't  they  been  hard  for  you  ?  " 

"Forme!"  He  caught  his  breath,  and 
immediately  she  knew  how  the  question 
touched  him.  It  was  as  monstrous  as  his 


fate.   But  he  answered  immediately  and 
with  a  gentleness  without  reproach,— 

"Things  are  different  for  me  in  every 
way.  But  I  should  have  thouf^t  yoa 
would  reign  over  them  like  a  queen." 

"A  queen!  I  have  been  a  slave  all  mj 
life.  I  see  it  now.  A  slave  to  other  peo- 
ple's passions  —  Tom  Fulton's  cniidty, 
my  father's  greed." 

"His  greed  for  money?  Idon'talwajs 
understand  you  when  you  speak  of  him." 

"For  money,  power,  everything  that 
makes  up  life.  My  father  is  one  great 
hunger.  Give  him  the  world  and  he 
would  eat  it  up." 

Images  crowded  upon  her.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  here  in  the  silence,  with  the 
spaces  of  the  dark  about  her  and  that 
voice  answering,  her  thou^t  was  gener- 
ated like  the  lightning. 

"Do  you  see,"  she  asked .  suddenly, 
"how  I  blame  those  two  men,  and  not 
myself?  I  am  the  sinner.  The  sinner 
ought  to  own  his  sin.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  have  sinned  or  not  I  believed 
in  love,  and  because  I  believed  in  it, 
those  two  men  betrayed  me.  That  was 
how  I  was  taught  not  to  believe  in  any- 
thing." 

"Don't  you  believe  any  more?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  don't  know!" 
It  was  a  despairing  cry.  "There  is  kind- 
ness, I  know  that.  Peter  is  kind.  Your 
grandmother  is  the  kindest  person  in  the 
world.  But  that  one  thing  I  dreamed 
about  —  why,  Osmond,  that  one  thing 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  Grod  ever 
made." 

"Tell  me  more  about  it" 

"You  have  thought  about  it,  too.  We 
can't  be  so  much  alike,  you  and  I,  and 
not  have  thought  the  same  things." 

"Are  we  alike?" 

It  was  a  wistful  voice.  She  laughed, 
a  little  sorry  laugh. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "at  least  we  axe  in 
our  playhouse  together." 

"Ah!"  He  seemed  to  speak  in  s{ttte 
of  prudence.  "That's  not  because  we 
arealike.  It  is  because  we  are  different" 
But  he  went  on  at  once,  as  if  to  keep  her 
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from  inteirogatiiig  that,  or  even  perliapfl 
lemembering  it  "I  have  forbidden 
myself  to  think  of  some  things.  When 
they  came  upon  me,  I  went  out  and 
dug  them  into  the  ground." 

She  was  filled  that  night  with  an  im- 
perative sense  of  life.  It  made  her  forget 
even  him  and  his  claim  to  be  heard.  The 
great  resolve  in  her  to  be  for  once  under- 
stood was  like  a  crowning  wave  drench- 
ing the  farthest  shore. 

"I  have  never  had  enou^  of  lite, 
life,'*  she  avowed  passionately.  "I  have 
always  had  the  appearance  of  it,  the 
promise  that  the  next  minute  the  cup 
would  be  given  me.  But  the  cup  was 
never  there.  Or  if  it  was,  there  was 
muddy  water  in  it  The  lights  have 
never  been  bright  enough,  the  music  has 
never  gone  on  long  enough.  Whj?" 
She  seemed  frightened.  "Is  that  like  my 
father?  Do  I  get  that  from  him  ?  " 

''It  is  because  you  are  young,*'  said 
Osmond.  "And  because  you  are  beauti- 
ful and  the  world  ought  to  be  yours  —  to 
put  your  foot  on  it'* 

Tlie  passion  of  his  voice  recalled  her. 

"No,"  she  answered  humbly.  "Not  to 
put  my  foot  on  anything.  No!  no!  no! 
Playmate,"  she  added,  "you  are  the 
dearest  thing  in  all  the  world." 

Hie  voice  laughed  out  harshly.  The 
man  was  lying  prone  at  fuU  length  where 
she  could  not  see  him,  his  hands  upon 
the  earth  he  loved,  his  fostering,  yet  un- 
heeding mother  that  had  saved  his  life 
for  her  own  service.  At  that  moment,  it 
seemed  to  him,  his  eye  turned  inward 
upon  himself,  as  if  Uiere  were  foolish 
irony  in  that  friendly  conunent  He 
locked  to  himself  rather  one  of  the  earth 
forces,  supremely  strong,  waiting  for 
some  power  to  guide  it 

"Elemental  things  are  no  good  until 
tb^  are  harnessed  and  made  to  work," 
he  heard  himself  saying,  as  in  a  trance; 
and  then  it  was  apparent  she  had  not 
noticed,  for  she  went  on, — 

"To  be  able  to  speak  to  any  one 
as  I  speak  to  you!  Playmate,  it  seems 
to  me  men  nught  as  well  kill  a  child 


as  kill  women's  innocent  faith  in  love." 

"But  men  love,  too,"  he  heard  himself 
answering  her. 

"If  I  thought  that!  But  when  any- 
thing so  beautiful  turns  into  something 
base,  and  the  creature  we  worshiped 
laughs  and  says  it  is  always  so,  he  kills 
something  in  us.  And  he  can't  bring  it  to 
life  again.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  man 
can  make  it  live.  It  is  a  dream,  and  the 
thought  of  it  hurts  us  too  much  for  us 
even  to  dream  it  over  again.  —  What  is 
that?" 

Out  of  his  web  of  pain  he  could  only 
answer,— 

"What,  playmate?" 

"Something  sweet  in  the  air." 

That  recalled  him  to  his  dear  garden 
and  the  homely  sanities  that  awaited 
him.  He  sat  up  and  brushed  the  wet  hair 
from  his  forehead. 

"It  is  the  lily  field,"  he  said.  **  A  wind 
has  risen.  The  flowers  have  been  coming 
out  to-day,  and  you  get  their  scent"  He 
laughed  a  little,  tenderly,  as  at  a  child. 
"You  said  you  never  had  enough  of  any- 
thing. You  would  have  enough  of  them 
if  you  were  there." 

"Why  should  I?" 

"The  fragrance  is  so  strong.  You  can 
make  yourself  drunk  with  it." 

"Come,  pla3ntnate!  Take  me  there. 
Let  us  walk  through  them  in  the  dark 
and  smell  them." 

"No! " 

"Why  not?" 

"It  isn't  good  for  you."  He  spoke 
seriously.  "I  know  adl  about  the  pre- 
servatives of  life,  the  medicines  that 
keep  us  sane.  I  know  we  must  n't  go  and 
smell  strong  lilies  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
We  must  go  home  and  say  our  prayers 
and  brush  our  hair  and  go  to  bed." 

"Do  you  say  your  prayers  ?  " 

"Not  exactiy." 

"Butahnost?" 

"  Well,  since  I  have  known  you,  I  say 
something  or  other  to  the  heathen  gods 
at  night  about  making  you  safe  and 
sleepy." 

"The  heathen  gods?" 
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"Well,  not  preciselj.  Grannie's  un- 
known God,  I  guess  it  is.  Unknown  to 
me! " 

"Why  do  you  say  we  must  brush  our 
hair?" 

He  laughed  a  little,  yet  soberly. 

"I  read  it  in  a  novel,  the  oUier  day. 
There  were  two  young  women  t^^lWing 
together  while  they  brushed  their  hair. 
Then  I  thought  of  yours  and  how  it  must 
hang  down  your  back  like  a  golden 
fleece." 

"That's  in  Shakespeare." 

"It-s  in  me,  too.  A  golden  mane, 
then." 

"Do  you  like  novels  ?  "  Suddenly  she 
had  back  her  absorbing  curiosity  over 
him. 

"Not  much.  I  have  n't  read  many." 

"Why?" 

"It's  best  not.  Th^  make  me  dis- 
contented.   Seed  catalogues  are  better." 

"But  you  are  reading  them  now! " 

"That's  because  you  have  come." 

"What's  that  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"For  the  manners  and  customs.  I 
want  to  know  how  young  women  be- 
have." 

"You  know  how  Electra  behaves." 

"Electra  behaves  like  a  Puritan's  god. 
If  an  early  cplonist  had  hewn  him  a  deity 
out  of  stone,  it  would  be  like  Electra." 

"Poor  Electra! " 

"Yes.  You're  far  happier,  all  fire  and 
frost." 

"But  why  do  you  read  novels  to  find 
out  about  me  ?  Why  don't  you  observe 
me?" 

"Because  I  don't  see  you  in  the  light." 

"But  you  wiU." 

"Never! " 

"Never,  playmate?  You  hurt  my 
feelings.  What  if  we  should  meet  face  to 
face  in  the  lily  field  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow  ?  " 

He  answered  sternly,  and  she  believed 
him. 

"I  should  never  speak  to  you  again. 
You  must  keep  faith  with  me,  or  we  shall 
both  be  sorry." 

"Why,  of  course!"      Rose  said   it 


gently,  as  if  she  wondered  at  him.   "Of 
course  I  shall  keep  faith  with  you." 

She  heard  him  rising  from  his  place. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  must  go  home." 

"Why  must  I?  The  little  side  door  is 
never  locked." 

"No,  but  you  have  been  throu^  a 
good  deal.  We  must  take  care  of  you." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  all  the  strength  in 
the  world.  I  could  waste  it  and  waste  it 
and  then  have  enough  to  waste  again." 

"It  is  n't  altogether  strength.  It's  fire 
—  the  fire  of  youth.  Bank  it  up  and  let  it 
smoulder,  or  it  will  bum  you  up." 

"  How  are  you  so  wise,  playmate  ?  Yoq 
are  as  wise  as  dear  grannie." 

He  stretched  up  his  hands  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  face  he  lifted  to  the  shrouded 
heavens  only  the  unseen  citizens  of  the 
night  could  see,  the  beneficent  powers 
that  nurse  and  foster. 

"It  has  been  my  study,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  awe,  as  if  he  had  not  before 
thought  how  strange  it  is  never  to  squan- 
der. "All  these  years  I  have  done  no- 
thing but  think  of  my  body,  how  to  build 
up  here,  how  to  husband  Uiere.  So  mudi 
exercise,  so  much  sleep,  so  much  turning 
away  from  what  bums  up  and  tears. 
Well,  I  have  done  it.  I  have  made  my- 
self into  something  as  solid  as  the  grouiui, 
as  enduring  as  the  rocks." 

"Has  it  been  —  easy  ?  "  she  ventured. 
"Have  you  liked  to  do  it?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  liked  to  do  it."  After- 
wards, in  her  own  room,  she  thought  of 
that  question  and  understood  the  answer 
better.  "I  have  never  lavished  any- 
thing," he  said.  "As  soon  as  I  saw  what 
grannie  was  about,  trying  to  give  me  a 
body  to  live  in,  I  began  to  help  her.  We 
have  done  it.  Sometimes  I  thmk  she  did 
it  sitting  there  in  her  chair  and  praying 
to  her  Grod.  I  have  n't  done  any  spend- 
ing. It  has  been  all  saving.  But  when 
the  time  comes,  I  shall  spend  it  all  at 
once." 

She  felt  very  far  away  from  him. 

"How,  playmate  ?  "  she  asked  timidly. 

He  roused  himself.  "Never  mind," 
he  said.     "That's  not  for  us  to  think 
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about  to-night.  Now  run  home,  child, 
and  go  to  bed." 

"But  we  have  n't  decided  about  me. 
Whatmustldo?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then 
he  said, — 

"A  long  time  ago,  grannie  told  me 
what  to  do.  She  said,  'Do  the  thing  jou 
think  God  wishes  you  to  do.' " 

"But  I  don't  know  anything  about 
God." 

"Nor  I,  playmate.  But  I  think  very 
often  about  what  grannie  said." 

"Have  you  tried  to  do  it  ?  " 

"I  have  kept  it  in  my  mind." 

It  was  her  turn  to  brood  in  silence. 
Then  she  said  to  him,  — 

"It  does  n't  seem  to  mean  anything  to 
you,  —  that  thing  —  I  told  you." 

"Everything  you  tell  me  means  more 
than  anjrthing  else  in  the  world." 

"But  about  Tom  Fulton.  I  was  not 
mairied  to  him.  I  lied  about  it  It  is  n't 
possible  that  I  seem  —  the  same  —  to 
you. 

"You  would  always  seem  the  same  to 
me,"  he  answered,  —  and  she  found  her- 
self smiling  at  the  beauty  of  his  yoice. 
"How  could  you  be  different?  These 
things  are  just  things  that  happen  to  you. 
Should  1 13ce  you  less  if  you  were  caught 
in  the  rain,  or  got  your  pretty  dress 
muddy?" 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  a  pretty 
dress?"  she  asked  irrepressibly. 

"Because  it's  your  dress.  Run  home, 
now,  and  brush  your  hair." 

She  went  at  once,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
doubts,  lightheartedly.  He  made  her  feel, 
as  the  night  did,  that  here  in  this  present 
life,  as  in  the  outer  universe,  are  great 
spaces  still  unexplored.  Everything  had 
possibilities.  Sprinkle  new  pollen  on  a 
flower,  and  its  fruit  would  taJce  on  other 
forms.  Stretch  out  a  hand  and  you  might 
be  led  into  unguessed  delights,  even  after 
you  were  dulled  with  pain.  Sleeping  in 
the  air  even  were  forces  to  nourish  and 
revive,  dormant  only  because  we  do  not 
call  upon  them.  Shesmiled  into  the  night, 
and  her  heart  called  believin^y. 


XIX 

Madam  Fulton  sat  on  the  veranda, 
in  the  shade  of  the  vines.  It  was  rather 
early  in  the  morning,  and  Electra  was 
about  her  methodical  tasks.  Billy  Stark 
sat  reading  the  paper,  but  nevertheless 
not  failing,  from  time  to  time,  to  look  up 
and  give  his  old  friend  a  smile.  Madam 
Fulton  could  not  answer  it.  She  felt 
estranged  in  a  world  where  she  had 
failed  to  learn  the  values. 

"Billy,"  she  said,  at  length,  "do  you 
think  she  is  right?" 

"Who?" 

"Electra.  She  says  the  mon^  I  got 
out  of  that  pesky  book  is  tainted  money. 
Is  it?" 

Billy  folded  his  paper  and  hung  it  over 
the  veranda  rail.  His  face  began  to 
pucker  into  a  smile,  but,  gazing  at  Madam 
Fulton,  it  became  apparent  to  him  that 
she  was  really  troubled.  She  even  looked 
as  if  she  had  not  slept.  Her  faint  pink- 
ness  was  overlaid  by  a  jaded  ivory.  Her 
eyes  interrogated  him  with  a  forlorn 
pleading.    All  his  chivalry  rose  in  arms. 

"Ha^  the  book,  Florrie! "  he  said. 
"Forget  it.  You've  had  your  fling  with 
it.  You  wanted  fun  and  you  got  it  Stop 
thinking  about  it." 

"But,"  she  persisted,  "is  it  really 
true?  Have  I  done  a  shocking  thing, 
and  is  it  monstrous  to  use  the  money  ?  " 

"You've  been  exceedingly  naughty," 
said  Billy.  He  eyed  her  with  anxiety. 
"You  ought  to  have  your  hands  slapped, 
of  course.  Electra 's  done  it,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  So  now  let's  get  over  crying  and 
go  out  and  jump  rope." 

"It  is  n't  so  mudi  the  book  nor  the 
money  nor  Electra.  It's  because  I  can't 
help  wondering  whether  I'm  a  moral 
idiot.   Do  you  think  I  am,  Billy  ?  " 

"I  think  you're  the  gamest  old  girl 
that  ever  was,  if  you  want  to  know.  Let 
me  have  the  horse  put  into  the  phaeton, 
Florrie,  and  we  'U  go  out  and  jog  awhile." 

But  she  was  musing.  Suddenly  he 
saw  how  old  she  looked. 

"It's  always  been  so,  Billy.    I  never 
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was  able  to  see  things  as  other  people 
saw  them.  These  rules  they  make  such 
a  pother  about  never  seemed  so  vital  to 
meJ  It's  all  a  part  of  life,  seems  to  me. 
Go  ahead  and  Uve,  that's  what  we're  in 
for.  Growing  things  just  grow,  don't 
they?  They  don't  stop  and  take  photo- 
graphs of  themselves  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  eveiy  month.  Now,  do  they  ?  " 

"Florrie,"  said  her  old  friend,  still 
watdiing  her,  '*  1 11  tell  you  what  you  do. 
You  just  run  away  with  me  and  come  to 
London.  TVe've  got  fifteen  good  years 
before  us  yet,  if  we  take  'em  soberly." 

She  seemed  to  be  considering.  Her 
face  lighted. 

'"I  could  almost  do  it,"  she  owned. 
*'£lectra's  having  me  here  helps  out  a 
lot,  but  I  could  almost  do  it  —  on  my 
polluted  gains." 

Billy  Stark  looked  into  the  distance. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  had  loved  to  ride 
and  take  his  fences  well,  even  when  they 
loomed  too  high.  He  could  not  rememb^ 
many  great  challenges  in  life  ;  but  what 
he  had  recognized,  he  had  not  refused. 
Everything  he  had  met  like  an  honest 
gentleman. 

*'Florrie,"  he  said,  ''I  shan't  want  to 
leave  you  here  in  £lectra*s  clutches.  You 
come  —  and  marry  me." 

She  laughed  a  little.  It  was  sadly  done, 
but  the  pink  came  back  into  her  cheeks. 

*' As  true  as  I  am  a  living  sinner,  Billy," 
she  said,  ''I'd  do  it,  if  I  were  half  siure 
how  we  were  coming  out." 

"Coming  out?" 

''Yes.  If  I  thought  I  should  be  pretty 
vigorous  up  to  the  end,  and  then  die  in 
my  chair,  like  a  lady.  Yes,  I  'd  do  it,  and 
thank  ye,  too.  But  a  million  things  might 
happen  to  me.  I  might  be  palsied  and 
helpless  on  your  hands,  head  nodding, 
deaf  as  a  post  —  danm,  Billy!  I  could 
swear." 

"I  might  give  out  myself,"  he  said 
generously.  "You  might  be  the  one  to 
tote  the  burden." 

The  old  lady  laughed  again. 

"The  amount  of  it  is,  Billy,  we're 
afraid.   Own  up.   Now  are  n't  we?" 


Billy  thought  it  over. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  he 
oontentiously.  "I'm  not  fnreparc 
say  I'm  afraid.  Nor  you  either,  Fl( 
Come  on,  old  girl.    Chance  it" 

"I'U  think  it  over,"  said  Mi 
Fulton.  The  brightness  had  come 
to  her  eye.  So  much  was  gained,  a 
rate,  Billy  told  himself.  "There's 
handsome  girl  coming,  Tom's  wido 
Electra!" 

Electra's  scales  were  b^;inning, 
a  serious  emphasis. 

"I  love  to  see  them  together,"  Mi 
Fulton  said.  "She  makes  Electra 
as  hops." 

Rose  was  coming  very  fast  She 
the  walk  of  women  well  trained,  fo 
stage  perhaps,  the  spring  and  rh 
of  art  superadded  to  nature's  willing 
She  wore  no  hat,  and  the  sun  mad 
bright  hair  brighter  and  brought  oi 
tragic  meaning  in  her  face.  She  had 
tbinlcing  in  the  night,  and  this  mo 
forbade  herself  to  falter.  Allthroug 
fluctuating  moods  there  had  been  a 
sion  of  joy  and  dread.  The  perpl 
questions  of  her  past  lay  heavily 
her,  but  when  she  thought  of  Osn 
she  was  light  as  air.  He  made  every 
easy,  his  simplicity,  his  implied  I 
She  felt  a  great  loyalty  to  what  se 
good  to  him.  Her  conscious  life  thr< 
out  the  night  and  morning  becai 
reaching  6ut  of  hands  to  him  in  the 
sionate  asseveration  that  she  woui 
true. 

Electra  came,  in  answer  to  M 
Fulton's  call.  She,  too,  was  grave 
with  a  hint  of  expectation  on  her 
She  had  been  looking  for  Mac! 
Since  their  meeting,  she  had  don< 
thing  but  wait  for  him  again.  Row 
running  up  the  steps.  She  glanced 
one  to  another  of  them  with  a  r 
nizing  swiftness,  and  when  Billy  I 
rose  and  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
thanked  him  with  a  word,  and  tool 
place  behind  it,  her  hands  upon  i 
that  she  faced  them  all.  There  ^ 
momentary  hush.  Madam  Fulton  p 
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ha  eyeg^aflses  and  gased  at  her  curious- 
ly, 88  if  ahe  were  a  species  of  tableau 
airanged  for  notice.  Bilij  Stark  felt  un- 
easily as  if  this  were  one  of  the  occasions 
for  him  to  take  himself  away.  Bose 
spoke  rapidly,  in  her  beautifully  modu- 
lated voice,  but  without  emotion.     ^ 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something.   I  was 
not  his  wife." 

Electra  was  the  one  to  show  dramatic 
feding.  She  threw  her  hands  up  slightly. 
"I  knew  it"  Her  lips  formed  the 
words.  Her  triumphant  glance  went  from 
one  to  another  saying,  "I  told  you  so." 
Rose  stood  there  with  perfect  self- 
possession,  yeiy  white  now  and  with  the 
chilled  look  that  accompanies  difficult  re- 
solution. She  glanced  at  Madam  Fulton, 
and  the  old  lady  met  her  gaze  eagerly 
with  an  unbelieving  query. 

''F<»r  heaven's  sake!"  she  ejaculated, 
"Electra,  why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

''I  Hved  with  Tom  Fulton  as  his 
wife,"  said  Rose,  in  the  same  moving 
voice.  She  might  have  been  engaged  in 
the  rehearsal  of  a  difficult  part  No  one 
looking  at  her  could  have  said  whether 
she  duly  weighed  what  she  was  an- 
nouncing. "I  called  myself  his  wife  be- 
cause I  thought  I  had  a  right  to.  Other 
people  would  have  called  me  a  dis- 
graced woman." 

Billy  Stark  now,  without  waiting  to 
find  the  st^,  walked  ofiF  the  edge  of  the 
veranda  and  was  presently  to  be  seen, 
if  any  one  had  had  eyes  for  him,  lighting 
a  cigar  in  the  peaceful  garden.  Madam 
Fulton  had  spoken  on  the  heeb  of  these 
last  woids.  She  brightened  into  the 
most  cordial  animation. 

*'This  is  the  most  extraordinary  story 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life,"  she  commented, 
with  relish.  ''Sitdown,  my  dear,  and  tell 
us  all  about  it" 

''There  is  nothing  more  to  tell,"  said 
Rose.  Her  eyes  traveled  to  Electra's 
face,  and  stayed  there,  though  the  un- 
Mendly  triumph  of  it  shook  her  resolu- 
tiOQ.  '*I  had  to  say  this  because  I  must 
say,  too,  that  I  do  not  want  money  and  I 
wfll  not  take  it.    I  do  not  want  to  be 


known  as  Tom  Fulton's  wife.  I  was  not 
his  wife." 

''You  wanted  it  a  week  ago,"  said 
Electra  involuntarily.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  speak,  not  to  be  severe, 
not  to  be  anything  that  wodd  destroy 
the  picture  Markham  MacLeod  must 
have  of  her  in  his  own  mind;  but  the 
words  escaped  her. 

"That  was  before—"  Rose  stopped. 
She  had  almost  said  it  was  before  her 
father  came,  but  it  was  borne  floodingly 
in  upon  her  that  this  was  not  alone  the 
reason.  It  was  before  she  had  felt  this 
great  allegiance  to  OsmKMid  Grant 

"Yomr  father  confirms  you,"  said 
Electra,  yielding  to  her  overpowering 
curiosify.  "He  says  you  were  my  bro- 
ther's wife." 

"My  father—"  Rose  held  her  head 
higher  —  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that"  she  concluded.  "It  is  the  truth 
that  I  was  never  married." 

Electra  turned  away  and  went  into  the 
house.  They  heard  her  step  in  the  neigh- 
boring room.  She  had  paused  there  by 
the  piano,  considering,  in  her  desire  to  be 
mistress  of  herself,  whether  she  should  not 
go  on  with  her  music  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  thought  of  Rose  and 
her  mastery  of  the  keys  forbade  that,  as 
display,  and  she  turned  away  and  went 
upstairs,  with  great  dignity,  though  there 
was  no  one  by  to  consider  the  fashion  of 
it.  There  she  sat  down  by  the  window, 
to  watch  for  Markham  MacLeod.  Ma- 
dam Fulton  had  been  regarding  Rose 
with  an  exceedingly  friendly  smile.  The 
girl  looked  tired,  though  her  muscles 
had  relaxed  with  Electra's  going. 

"Come  here,  my  dear,  and  sit  down," 
said  the  old  lady,  indicating  a  chair. 
Rose  shook  her  head.  Then,  as  she 
found  herself  trembling,  she  did  sit 
down,  and  Madam  Fulton  laid  a  hand 
upon  her  knee.  '*Youarea  very  interest- 
ing child,"  she  said,  with  an  approving 
emphasis.  "Now  what  in  the  world 
made  you  fall  in  love  with  Tom  Fulton  ? 
Did  he  seem  very  nice  to  you?" 

"I  can't  talk  about  him,"  said  Rose. 
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It  seemed  to  her  as  if  now  his  shadow 
might  be  lifted  from  her.  **  It  is  over. 
He  is  dead." 

"Of  couise  he's  dead.  It  was  the  best 
thing  he  oould  do.  Well,  well,  mj  dear! 
What  made  you  come  over  here  and  play 
this  little  comedy  for  us  ?" 

The  girl's  eyes  had  filled  with  tears. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  she  answered.  It 
was  easy  to  defend  her  cause  to  Osmond; 
not  to  this  eager  creature  who  wanted  to 
read  her  like  a  curious  book.  But  Madam 
Fulton  was  almost  whispering.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  something  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  communicate. 

"I  ask  you,  my  dear,  because  I  am 
thoroughly  bad  myself,  and  it's  beyond 
me  to  understand  why  it's  so  important 
whether  we  are  bad  or  good.  And  I 
thought  maybe  if  you  could  tell  me  — 
did  you  know  you  were  bad  before  you 
came  and  Electra  found  you  out?" 

Rose  was  looking  kindly  into  the  vivid 
face. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  think  I 
was  bad." 

"That 's  it! "  cried  the  old  lady,  in  high 
triumph.  "We  don't  any  of  us  know  it 
till  they  find  us  out  My  dear,  it's  the 
most  awful  system — now,  is  n't  it  ?  You 
go  on  as  innocent  as  you  please,  and 
suddenly  they  tell  you  you're  a  criminal. 
It's  as  if  you  made  up  yomr  mouth  to 
whistle,  walking  along  the  road,  and 
somebody  ptounces  on  you  and  tells  you 
whistling 's  against  the  law  and  daps  you 
into  jail." 

Hose  was  smiling  at  her  now,  forget- 
ful, for  the  moment,  of  her  own  coil. 
Madam  Fulton  seemed  to  her  so  pathet- 
ically young  and  innocent  of  everything 
save  untamed  desires. 

"What  under  heavens  does  it  mean  ?" 
Madam  Fulton  was  insisting,  with  the 
greatest  irritation. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  Hose.  "I  had 
to  tell  you." 

Madam  Fulton  kept  the  detaining 
hand  upon  her  knee. 

"But  where  are  you  going?"  she  in- 
sisted.  "Back  to  France?" 


"No,  I  shall  stay  in  America.  I  shiD 
Sing. 

"Do  you  think  anybody  11  want  to 
hear  you?" 

"They'll  love  to  hear  me!" 

Madam  Fulton  eyed  her  smilingly. 

"You're  a  brazen  hussy,"  she  said. 
"But  of  all  things,  why  did  you  come 
here  with  your  little  comedy  in  your 
hand,  if  you  did  n't  mean  to  play  it  out  ? " 

"I  did  mean  to  pUy  it,"  said  Rose, 
laying  her  head  back  against  the  high 
rail  of  the  chair.  She  closed  her  eyes,  for 
again  she  felt  the  tears  coming.  "But  I 
—  got  sick  of  it" 

Madam  Fulton  nodded  confirmingiy. 

"That's  precisely  it,"  she  agmi 
"We  do  get  sick  of  it  We  get  sick  of 
conduct,  good  or  bad.  They  don't,  the 
good  ones.  They  go  on  clambering,  one 
step  after  another,  up  that  pyramid,  and 
peering  over  the  edge  to  see  us  pUyiog 
in  the  sand,  and  occasionally,  if  they 
can  get  a  brick,  th^  heave  it  at  us." 

"Who  are  the  good  ones?"  Base 
asked  languidly.    "Electra?" 

"Electra?  She's  neither  hot  nor  cold. 
But  she's  of  the  kind  that  made  the  sys- 
tem in  the  first  place." 

"Grannie  is  good,"  said  Rose  ab- 
sently. 

"Bessie  Grant?  Yes,  she's  God's 
anointed,  if  there  is  a  God.  My  dear,  I 
love  to  talk  with  you,  almost  as  much  as 
with  Billy  Stark.  You  come  and  stay 
with  me  next  winter." 

Rose  smiled. 

"There's  Electra,"  she  reminded  her. 

"Bless  you,  Electra  and  I  don't  live 
together!  I  only  visit  her  here  half  the 
year,  to  save  my  pocket-book.  That's 
another  proof  of  my  general  unworthi- 
ness.  I  flout  her  and  mad  her  all  the 
time.  She  would  n't  do  that  to  me,  but 
she'd  drive  me  to  drink  trying  not  to. 
No,  I've  got  a  little  apartment  in  town, 
like  a  hollow  tree,  and  I  crawl  into  it 
in  the  winter.  You  come,  too,  and  I'll 
introduce  you  to  all  the  people  I  know, 
and  you  can  make  'em  listen  w^aJit  you 
smg. 
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Boie  was  loddng  at  her  in  a  moved 
waimth  and  wonder. 
"How  kind  you  are!"  she  breathed. 
"No!  no!  Only  when  you  said  you 
were  a  liar,  and  worse,  I  suddenly  felt 
the  most  extraordinaiy  interest  in  you. 
I  fed  as  if  you  might  speak  my  language. 
I  do&'t  know  that  I  want  to  do  anything 
bad,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  kept  so 
nervous  tiying  to  decide  whether  things 
are  bad  or  not  You  come,  my  dear  — 
imksa  I  many  Billy  Stark.  I  may  do 
that  I  must,  if  it  will  plague  Electra." 
Bose  gave  her  a  quick  glance,  at  once 
withdrawn,  and  while  she  allowed  the 
last  possibility  to  sink  into  the  depths  of 
her  mind.  Madam  Fulton  was  interro- 
gating  her  again. 

"You  don't  think  it  is  possible,"  she 
was  urging,  with  the  insistence  of  one 
who  sees  incredible  good  fortune,  '*you 
don't  suppose  you  haven't  any  moral 
sense?" 

She  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  answer, 
fiose,  in  spite  of  herself  and  the  unhappy 
moment,  laughed. 

**I  hoped  I  had,"  she  rejoined,  "but 
I  dim't  believe  I  ever  thought  much 
about  it" 
Madam  Fulton  nodded  quite  gayly. 
"That's  it!"  ^e  cried.  "Don't  you 
see  you  have  n't  ?  When  they  have  it, 
they're  always  thinking  about  it  It's 
like  a  cinder  in  the  eye.  My  dear, 
you're  just  as  bad  as  I  am,  and  I  thank 
my  stars  I've  met  you." 

But  all  this  touch  and  go  was  a  strange, 
poor  sequel  to  the  task  of  that  confession. 
It  had  aU  turned  out  very  small  beer 
indeed,  except  so  far  as  Electra  was  con- 
oenied«  Electra,  Rose  was  convinced,  in 
a  moment  of  sadly  mirthful  fancy,  was 
upstairs  setting  her  judgments  in  order 
and  decorously  glad  to  have  been  proved 
i%fat 

"1 11  go  now,"  she  said,  rising.  She  felt 
very  tiled  with  it  all.  "I've  told  you." 

"But  come  again,  my  dear,"  the  old 
lady  insisted.  "Be  sure  you  come  again. 
You  are  so  understanding,  I  shall  miss 
yoQ  sadly.    Come  every  day." 


Bose  went  down  the  garden  path  and 
noted,  with  some  irony,  that  Billy  Stark, 
still  smoking,  turned  away  into  the  grape 
arbor.  It  looked  like  the  shyness  of  de- 
corum. She  could  hardly  know  that 
Billy  felt  unable  to  bear  any  more  reve- 
lations from  womenfolk.  And  now  she 
said  to  herself,  "I  shall  have  to  tell 
grannie  and  I  shall  have  to  tell  Peter." 

Opportunity  was  easy,  for  Peter  was  at 
that  moment  coming  whistling  along  the 
road  on  the  way  to  Electra's.  When  she 
saw  him,  her  purpose  failed.  He  looked 
so  boyish,  so  free  and  happy-hearted. 
How  could  she  give  him  a  sordid  secret 
to  keep,  in  place  of  their  admiring  com- 
radeship? 

"  Where  is  my  father  ?  "  she  asked  him, 
when  they  met  and  Peter  had  pulled  off 
his  hat  and  salaamed  before  her. 

"Gone  down  to  the  plantation  to  see 
Osmond." 

She  took  fright 

"To  see  Osmond!  How  does  my 
father  know  anything  about  him  ?  How 
does  he  dare  —  " 

"Osmond  sent  for  him,"  said  Peter, 
turning  to  walk  with  her.  He  was  tossing 
up  his  stick  and  catching  it,  in  love  of  the 
day.  "It's  the  first  human  being  Osmond 
has  expressed  an  interest  in.  But  I  don't 
wonder.  Everybody  wants  to  see  the 
chief." 

"Why  should  he  have  sent  ?  "  she  re- 
peated to  herself. 

"Ill  tell  you  something,"  continued 
Peter.  "The  chief  will  tell  you  when  you 
see  him.   He  has  been  siunmoned." 

"My  father?" 

"Yes.   He  is  needed." 

"Where?" 

"He  won't  tell  me.  But  it's  urgent 
It  means  canceling  his  engagements 
here.  Of  course  there's  but  one  suppo- 
sition." 

"Russia?" 

He  nodded. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  with  him,"  he  said 
impetuously. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  his  face  was 
glowing.  She  had  seen  that  look  so  numy 
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times  on  other  faces,  that  wistful  longing 
for  the  unnamed  beautiful.  It  was  what 
Markham  MacLeod  was  always  calling 
out  in  faces.  They  might  be  young,  th^ 
might  be  the  faces  of  those  who  had  suf- 
fered long  experience,  but  always  it  was 
those  who  were  hungiy,  either  with  the 
hunger  of  youth  or  the  delay  of  hope, 
the  cruelty  of  time.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
great  necromancer,  the  great  promiser. 
Could  such  promises  come  to  naught  ? 

''To  leave  here  ?  "  she  suggested.  "To 
leave  —  **  she  hesitated. 

**  I  should  n't  leave  Electra,"  said  Peter 
simply.  "When  I  met  you  I  was  going 
to  ask  her  to  go  with  me." 

She  stopped  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

"Go,"  she  said.  "Go  to  her  and  ask 
her.  I  wish  you  luck,  Peter  —  dear 
Peter!" 

He  did  not  look  altogether  a  happy 
lover,  as  he  stood  holding  her  hand.  He 
gaced  at  her,  she  thought,  sadly,  as  if  he 
dreamed  of  things  that  could  not  be. 
What  was  it  in  youth  that  made  every- 
thing into  twilight,  even  with  the  drum 


and  ftfe  calling  to  wars  and  victoria? 
She  was  impatient  with  it,  with  deceiving 
life  itself  that  promised  and  then  lied. 
She  took  her  hand  away. 

"  Good-by,  Peter,"  she  said  again,  sad- 
ly now  in  her  turn,  because  it  occuned 
to  her  that  after  Peter  should  have  seen 
Electra  he  would  never  again  be  her  oun 
good  comrade.  He  would  know.  She  left 
him  standing  there  looking  after  her,  and 
then,  when  he  found  she  would  not  torn 
again,  he  went  on  his  way.  But  Peter  did 
not  toss  his  stick  up  now.  He  walked 
slowly,  and  thought  of  what  he  meant  to 
do. 

They  seemed  to  be  walking  with  him, 
one  on  each  side.  Rose  and  Eled^a.  It 
was  chiefly  the  thought  of  Electra,  as  it 
had  moulded  him  from  year  to  year  while 
he  had  been  absent  from  her;  but  it  was 
the  delicate  presence  of  the  other  woman, 
so  wonderful  by  nature  and  so  equipped 
with  all  the  arts  of  life  that  the  pleasure 
of  her  was  almost  pain.  They  seemed  to 
keep  a  hand  upon  him,  one  through  his 
fealty  to  her  and  the  other  by  com- 
pelling  and  many-sided  beauty. 


(To  be  corUinned.) 


A  CURE  FOR  WINTER 


BY  DALLAS  LORE   SHARP 


Fob,  lo,  the  winter  ie  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  g^one  — 

yet  the  snow  lies  white  upon  the  fields, 
the  little  river  huddles  under  the  ice,  and 
a  new  calendar  hangs  against  the  faded 
wall.  But  the  storm  is  spent,  the  sun  is 
out,  there  is  a  cheery  drip,  drip,  drip 
from  the  eaves,  eggs  are  sixty  qents  a 
dozen,  and  I  am  writing  to  the  golden 
cackle  of  my  hens.  New  Year's  Day  and 
winter  gone!  No,  not  quite  gone,  with 
eggs  at  such  a  price;  still,  it  must  be  plain 
toeveiyone  that  I  can  have  but  little  of 


winter  left:  eggs  are  liable  to  come  down 
any  day. 

It  would  be  different,  of  course,  were  I 
buying  eggs  at  sixty  cents — all  die 
difference  between  a  winter-sick  and  a 
winter-well  condition.  Selling  eggs  for 
sixty  cents  is  a  cure,  though  not  for  pov- 
erty when  one  has  only  thirty  hens;  but 
it  is  a  cure  for  winter.  The  virtue,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  sixty  cents.  There  b 
no  cure  for  winter  in  m^re  money.  The 
virtue  is  in  the  eggs,  or,  perhaps,  it  is 
•really  found  in  keeping  the  hens. 
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Keeping  the  hens,  and  the  two  pigs, 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  four  boys,  and  Uie 
farm,  lor  the  year  around,  is  a  sure  cure 
for  winter,  and  for  a  great  many  other 
ills.  In  addition  to  the  farm,  one  must 
have  some  kind  of  a  salary,  and  a  real 
love  for  nature;  but  given  the  boys  and 
the  farm,  the  love  will  come,  for  it  fies 
dormant  in  human  nature,  as  certain 
seeds  seem  to  lie  dormant  in  the  soil; 
and  as  for  the  salary,  one  must  have  a 
sahuy  —  farm  or  flat. 

The  prescription,  then,  should  read: 

V 
A  small  farm  of  an  acre  or  more, 
A  small  income  of  a  thousand  or  more, 
A  small  family  of  four  boys  or  more, 
A  real  love  of  nature. 

Sig:  morning  and  evening  chores;  to 
be  taken  daily,  as  long  as  winter  lasts. 

This  will  cure.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
household  mixture  that  can  be  com- 
pounded in  any  country  kitchen.  But 
that  is  the  trouble  with  it  —  it  is  a  home 
remedy  that  cannot  be  bought  of  the 
apothecary.  There  is  more  trouble  with 
it,  too,  laigely  on  account  of  the  regular- 
ity with  which  milking  time  returns  and 
the  dose  of  chores.  But  it  is  effective.  A 
hrok  and  congenial  chores  are  a  sover- 
eign cure  for  uncongenial  time. 

Here  on  the  farm  the  signs  of  coming 
winter  are  not  ominous  signs.  The  pen- 
sive, meUowing  days  of  early  autumn 
have  been  preparing  the  garden  and 
your  mind  for  the  shock  of  the  first  frost. 
Once  past  this  and  winter  is  welcome;  it 
becomes  a  physical,  spiritual  need.  The 
hlood  reddens  at  the  promise  of  it,  the 
soul  turns  comfortingly  in  and  fiinds  it- 
sdf,  and  the  digging  of  the  potatoes  com- 
mences, and  the  shocking  of  the  com, 
the  piddng  of  the  apples,  the  piling  up 
on  the  sunny  side  of  die  bam  of  the  big 
golden  squashes. 

A  sin^e  golden  squash  holds  over  al- 
most enough  of  the  summer  to  keep  a 
long  winter  away  from  the  farm,  and  the 
aiz  of  them  in  the  attic,  filing  the  raf ter- 
nwm  with  sunshine,  never  allow  the 


hoary  old  monarch  to  show  m<»e  than 
his  face  at  the  skylight.  Pie  is  not  the 
only  thing  one  brings  in  with  his  winter 
squashes.  He  stores  the  ripe  September 
in  their  wrinkled  rinds,  rinds  all  ridged 
and  bossy  with  the  smnmer's  molten 
gold. 

To  dig  one's  own  potatoes,  to  shock 
one's  own  com,  to  pick  one's  own  ap- 
ples, to  pile  one's  own  squashes  at  one's 
own  bam!  It  is  like  filling  one's  system 
with  an  antitoxin  before  going  into  a 
fever-plagued  country.  One  is  immune 
to  winter  after  this,  provided  he  stays  to 
bake  his  apples  in  his  own  wood  fire. 
One  works  himself  into  a  g^ow  with  all 
this  digging  and  picking  and  piling  that 
lasts  until  warm  weather  comes  again; 
and  along  with  this  harvest  glow  comes 
stealing  over  him  the  after-harvest  peace. 
It  is  the  serenity  of  Indian  summer,  the 
mood  of  the  after-harvest  season,  upon 
him,  —  upon  him  and  his  fields  and 
woods. 

The  stores  are  all  in:  the  acorns  have 
ripened  and  lie  hidden  where  the  squirrels 
will  forget  some  of  them,  but  where  none 
of  the  forgotten  will  forget  to  grow;  the 
winged  seeds  of  the  asters  have  drifted 
down  the  highways,  over  the  hillsides 
and  meadows;  the  birds  are  gone;  the 
muskrats'  lodge  is  all  but  finished;  the 
hickories  and  the  leaf-hid  hepaticas  are 
budded  against  the  coming  spring.  All 
is  ready,  idl  is  safe,  the  stores  are  all  in. 
Quiet  and  a  golden  peace  lie  warm  upon 
the  fields.    It  is  Indian  smnmer. 

Such  a  mood  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  cure.  Such  a  mood  is  the  cure, 
indeed,  for  such  a  mood  means  harmony 
with  earth  and  sky,  and  every  wind  that 
blows.  In  all  his  physical  life  man  is  as 
much  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  subject  to 
her  inexorable  laws,  as  the  fields  and  the 
trees  and  the  birds.  I  have  seen  a  maple 
growing  out  of  the  pavement  of  a  dty 
street,  but  no  such  maple  as  stands 
yonder  at  the  centre  of  my  neighbor's 
meadow.  I  lived  and  grew  on  the  same 
street  with  the  maple;  but  not  as  I  live 
and  grow  here  on  the  farm.   Only  on  a 
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farm  does  a  man  live  in  a  nonnal,  natural 
environment,  only  here  can  he  comply 
with  all  the  demands  of  Nature,  can  he 
find  a  cure  for  winter. 

To  Nature  man  is  just  as  precious  as  a 
woodchuck  or  a  sparrow,  but  not  more. 
She  cares  for  the  woodchuck  as  long  as 
he  behaves  like  a  woodchuck;  so  she 
cares  for  the  sparrow,  the  oyster,  the 
orchid,  and  for  man.  But  he  must  be- 
have like  a  natural  man,  must  live  where 
she  intended  him  to  live,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  he  must  neither  hiber- 
nate nor  migrate,  for  he  is  what  the 
naturalists  call  a  "winter  resident."  It  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  fly  away  or  to  go  to 
sleep,  but,  like  the  red  squirrel  and  the 
mui^crat,  to  prepare  to  live  up  all  the 
winter.  So  his  original,  unperverted 
animal  instinct  leads  him  to  store. 

Long  ago  he  buried  his  provisions  in 
pits  and  hung  them  up  on  poles.  Even 
his  vocabulary  he  gathered  together  as  his 
word-hoard.  He  is  still  possessed  of  the 
remnant  of  the  instinct;  he  will  still  store. 
Cage  him  in  a  dty,  give  him  more  than 
he  needs  for  winter,  relieve  him  of  all 
physical  necessity,  of  all  possibility  of 
want,  and  yet  he  wil)  store.  You  cannot 
cage  an  instinct  nor  eradicate  it.  It  will 
be  obeyed,  if  all  that  can  be  found  in  the 
way  of  pit  and  pole  be  a  grated  vault  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  some  city  bank. 

Cage  a  red  squirrel  and  he  will  store  in 
the  cage;  so  will  the  white-footed  mouse. 
Give  the  mouse  more  than  he  can  use, 
put  him  in  a  cellar,  where  there  is  enough 
already  stored  for  a  city  of  mice,  and  he 
will  take  from  your  piles  and  make  piles 
of  his  own.  He  must  store  or  be  un- 
happy and  undone.  One  got  into  my 
cellar  last  winter  and  found  it,  like  the 
cellar  of  the  country  mouse  in  the  fable. 

Foil  benely  stuffit,  baith  bat  and  ben, 

Of  beirris  and  nuttis,  peiSi  ry  and  qoheit  — 

all  of  it,  ready  stored,  so  that 

Qnben  eyer  soho  list  soho  had  anenoh  to  eit 

Enough  to  eat?  Certainly;  but  is  enough 
to  eat  all  that  a  mouse  wants?  So  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  mere  meat  was 


this  particular  mouse,  that,  finding  her- 
self in  the  cellar  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
she  at  once  began  to  carry  my  winter 
stores  from  where  I  had  put  them,  and  to 
make  little  heaps  for  herself  in  every  dark 
cranny  and  comer  of  the  cellar.  A  pint, 
or  less,  of  "nuttis"  —  shagbarks  —  she 
tucked  away  in  the  toe  of  my  hunting- 
boot  The  nuts  had  been  left  in  a  basket 
in  the  vegetable  cellar;  the  boots  stood 
out  by  the  chimney  in  the  furnace-room, 
and  Uiere  were  double  doors  and  a  bride 
partition  wall  between.  No  matter.  Here 
were  the  nuts  that  she  had  not  yet  stored, 
and  out  yonder  was  the  hole,  smooth  and 
deep  and  dark,  to  store  them  in.  She 
found  a  way  past  the  partition  walL 

Every  morning  I  shook  those  nuts  out 
of  my  boot  and  sent  them  rattling  over 
the  cellar  floor.  Every  night  the  moose 
gathered  them  up  and  put  them  snugly 
back  into  the  toe  of  the  boot.  She  could 
not  have  carried  more  than  one  nut  at  a 
time  —  up  the  tall  boot-leg  and  down 
the  oily,  slippery  inside.  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  her  scunying  about  the  cellar, 
looking  after  her  curiously  diflicult  har- 
vest Apparently,  they  were  new  nuts  to 
her  every  evening.  Once  or  twice  I  came 
down  to  find  them  lying  untouched.  The 
mouse,  perhaps,  was  away  over  night  on 
other  business.  But  the  following  morn- 
ing they  were  all  gathered  and  nicely 
packed  in  the  boot  as  before.  And  as 
before  I  sent  them  sixty  ways  among  the 
barrels  and  boxes  of  the  fumaoe-room. 
But  I  did  it  once  too  often,  for  it  dawned 
upon  the  mouse  one  night  that  these  were 
the  same  old  nuts  that  she  had  gath- 
ered now  a  dozen  times;  and  that  night 
they  disappeared.  Where  ?  I  wondered. 
Weeks  passed,  and  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten about  the  nuts  when  I  came  upon 
them,  the  identical  nuts  of  my  boot,  tiered 
carefully  up  in  a  comer  of  the  deep, 
empty  water-tank  away  off  in  the  attic. 

Store  ?  The  mouse  had  to  store.  She 
had  to,  not  to  feed  her  body, —  there  was 
plenty  in  the  cellar  for  that,  —  but  to 
satisfy  her  soul.  A  mouse's  soul,  that 
something  within  a  mouse  which  makes 
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for  more  than  meat,  may  not  be  a  soul  at 
all,  but  only  a  bundle  of  blind  instincts. 
Hie  human  soul»  that  thing  whose  satis- 
faction is  so  often  a  box  of  dhocolates  and 
a  silk  petticoat,  may  be  better  and  higher 
than  the  soul  of  a  mouse,  may  be  a  differ- 
ent thing  now;  but  originally  it,  too,  had 
simple,  healthful  instincts,  and  among 
them,  atrophied  now,  but  not  wholly 
gone,  may  still  be  found  the  desire  for  a 
life  that  is  more  than  something  to  eat 
and  something  to  put  on. 

To  be  sure,  here  on  the  farm,  one  may 
eat  all  of  his  potatoes,  his  com,  his  beans 
and  squashes  before  the  long  lean  winter 
comes  to  an  end.  But  if  squashes  to  eat 
were  all,  then  he  could  buy  squashes, 
bigger,  fairer,  fatter  ones,  and  at  less 
cost,  no  doubt,  at  the  grocery  store*  He 
may  need  the  squash,  but  what  he  needs 
more,  and  cannot  buy,  is  the  raising 
of  it,  the  harvesting  of  it,  the  fathering  of 
it  He  needs  to  watch  it  grow,  to  pick  it, 
heft  it,  and  have  his  neighbor  heft  it,  to 
go  up  occasionally  to  the  attic  and  look 
at  it.    He  almost  hates  to  eat  it. 

A  man  may  live  in  the  dty  and  buy  a 
squash  and  eat  it  That  is  idl  he  can  do 
with  a  boughten  squash,  for  a  squash 
that  he  cannot  raise,  he  cannot  store,  nor 
take  delight  in  outside  of  pie.  And  can  a 
man  Hve  where  his  garden  is  a  grocery  ? 
his  stoiehouse  a  grocery  ?  his  bins,  cribs, 
mows,  and  attics  so  many  pasteboard 
boxes,  bottles,  and  tin  cans?  Tinned 
squash  in  pie  may  taste  like  any  squash 
pie;  but  it  is  no  longer  squash;  and  is  a 
squash  nothing  if  not  pie  ?  Oh,  but  he 
gets  a  lithograph  squash  upon  the  can  to 
show  him  how  the  pulp  looked  as  God 
madeiL  This  is  a  sop  to  his  higher  sensi- 
bilities; it  is  a  commercial  reminder,  too, 
that  life  even  in  the  dty  should  be  more 
than  pie,  —  it  is  also  the  conunercial 
way  of  preserving  the  flavor  of  the  canned 
squash,  else  he  would  not  know  whether 
he  were  eating  squash  or  pumpkin  or 
tweet  potato.  But  then  it  makes  little 
difference,  all  things  taste  the  same  in  the 
city  —  all  taste  <rf  tin. 

There  is  a  need  in  the  nature  of  man 
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for  many  things  —  for  a  wife,  a  home, 
children,  friends,  and  a  need  for  winter. 
The  wild  goose  feels  it,  too,  and  no  length 
of  domesticating  can  tame  the  wild  de- 
sire to  fly  when  the  frosts  begin  to  fall; 
the  woodchuck  feels  it;  carry  him  to  the 
tropics  and  still  he  wiU  sleep  as  though 
the  snows  of  New  England  lay  deep  in 
the  mouth  of  his  burrow.  The  partridge's 
foot  broadens,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
into  a  snowshoe  ;  the  ermine's  fur  turns 
snow-white.  Winter  is  in  their  bones;  it 
is  good  for  them;  it  is  health,  not  disease 
—  with  snowshoes  provided  and  snow- 
colored  fur. 

Nature  supplies  her  own  remedies. 
Winter  brings  its  own  cure  —  snow- 
shoes  and  snowy  coats,  short  days  and 
long  nights,  the  narrowed  round,  the 
widened  view,  the  open  fire,  leisure, 
quiet,  and  the  companionship  of  your 
books,  your  children,  your  wife,  your 
own  strange  soul  —  here  on  the  farm. 

Where  else  does  it  come,  bringing  all  of 
this?  Where  else  are  conditions  such 
that  all  weather  is  good  weather,  —  the 
weather  a  man  needs  ?  Here  he  is  planted 
like  his  trees;  his  roots  are  in  tibe  soil; 
the  changing  seasons  are  his  life.  He 
feeds  upon  them,  works  with  them, 
rests  in  them,  yields  to  them,  and  finds 
in  their  c^cle  more  than  the  sum  of  his 
physical  needs. 

A  man  lives  quite  without  roots  in  a 
dty,  like  some  of  the  orchids,  hung  up 
in  the  air;  or  oftener,  like  the  nustletoe, 
rooted,  but  drawing  his  life  parasitically 
from  some  simpler,  stronger,  fresher  life 
planted  far  below  him  in  the  soil.  There 
he  cannot  touch  the  earth  and  feed  upon 
life's  first  sources.  He  knows  Httle  of  any 
kind  but  bad  weather.  Summer  is  hot, 
winter  is  nasty,  spring  and  autumn 
scarcely  are  at  all,  for  they  do  not  make 
him  uncomfortable.  The  round  year  is 
four  changes  of  dothes  —  and  a  tank- 
sprinkled,  snow-choked,  smoke-douded, 
cobble -paved,  whed- wracked,  street- 
scented,  wire-lighted  half-day,  half-ni^t 
something,  that  is  ndther  spring,  sum- 
mer,  autumn,  nor  winter. 
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A  city  is  a  sore  on  the  face  of  nature; 
not  a  dangerous,  ugly  sore,  necessarily, 
if  one  can  get  out  of  it  often  enough  and 
far  enough,  but  a  sore,  nevertheless,  that 
nature  will  have  nothing  kindly  to  do 
with.  The  snows  that  roof  my  sheds  with 
Carrara,  that  robe  my  trees  with  ermine, 
that  spread  dose  and  warm  over  my 
mowing,  that  call  out  the  sleds  and  the 
sleigh-bells,  fall  into  the  dty  streets  as 
mud,  as  danger  on  the  dty  roofs,  —  as 
a  nuisance  over  the  dty's  length  and 
breadth,  a  nuisance  to  be  hauled  off  and 
dumped  into  the  harbor  as  fast  as  shoveb 
and  carts  can  move  it 

But  you  cannot  dump  your  winter  and 
send  it  off  to  sea.  There  b  no  cure  for 
winter  in  a  tip-cart;  no  cure  in  the  dty. 
There  is  consolation  in  the  dty,  for  there 
is  plenty  of  company  in  the  misery.  But 
company  really  means  moreof  the  misery. 
If  life  is  to  be  endured,  if  all  that  one  can 
do  with  winter  is  to  shovd  it  and  suffer  it, 
then  to  the  dty  for  the  winter;  for  there 
one's  share  of  the  shoveling  is  small,  and 
the  suffering  there  seems  very  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

There  is  neither  shoveling  nor  suffer^ 
ing  on  the  farm,  no  quanel  with  the  sea- 
son. Here  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  coming  or  going  further  than  making 
preparation  to  wdcome  it  and  to  bid  it 
farewell.  You  slide,  instead,  with  your 
boys,  do  up  the  chores  early  in  the  short 
twi%ht,  pile  the  logs  high  by  the  blazing 
chimney,  and  —  remember  that  there  is 
to  be  a  lecture  to-night  by  the  man  who 
has  said  it  all  in  his  book;  there  is  to  be  a 
concert,  a  reception,  a  dub  dinner,  in  the 
dty,  sixteen  blissful  miles  away  —  and  it 
is  snowing!  You  can  go  if  you  have  to. 
But  the  soft  tapping  on  the  window- 
panes  grows  faster,  the  voices  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house  rise  higher,  shriller. 
You  look  down  at  your  slippers,  poke 
up  the  fire,  settle  a  little  deeper  into  the 
big  chair,  and  beg  Her  to  go  on  with  the 
reading. 

And  She  reads  on:  — 

Shnt  in  from  all  ihe  world  withont, 
We  ut  the  olean-winged  hearth  about, 


Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  na  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laoghed. 

And,  for  the  winter  Breside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And,  dose  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

But  you  will  be  snow-bound  in  the 
morning  and  cannot  get  to  town?  Per- 
haps; but  it  happened  so  only  twice  to 
me  in  the  long  snowy  winter  of  1904.  So 
twice  we  read  the  poem,  and  twice  we 
lived  the  poem,  and  twice  ?  yes,  a  thou- 
sand times,  we  were  glad  for  a  day  at 
home  that  was  n't  Sunday,  for  a  whde 
long  day  to  pop  com  with  the  boys. 

A  farm,  of  all  human  habitations,  is 
most  of  a  home,  and  never  so  much  of  a 
home  as  in  the  winter  when  the  stoc^ 
and  the  crops  axe  housed,  when  furrow 
and  boundary  fence  are  covered,  when 
earth  and  sky  conspire  to  drive  a  man 
indoors  and  to  keep  him  in  —  where  he 
needs  to  stay  for  a  while  and  be  quiet 

No  problem  of  dty  life  is  more  serious 
than  the  problem  of  making  in  the  dty  a 
home.  A  habitation  where  you  can  have 
no  garden,  no  bam,  no  attic,  no  odlar, 
no  chickens,  no  bees,  no  boys  (we  weaie 
allowed  one  boy  by  the  janitor  of  our 
flat),  no  fidds,  no  sunset  skies,  no  snow- 
bound days,  can  hardly  be  a  home.  To 
live  in  the  fifth  flat,  at  No.  6  West 
Seventh  Street,  is  not  to  have  a  home. 
Pictures  on  the  walls,  a  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  a  prayer  in  blending  zephyrs  over  the 
door,  can  scarcdy  make  of  No.  6  more 
than  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  There  is  no 
home  environment  about  this  fifth  flat  at 
No.  6,  just  as  there  is  none  about  cell  No. 
6,  in  the  fifth  tier  of  the  west  conidor  of 
the  Tombs. 

The  idea,  the  concept,  home,  is  a 
house  set  back  from  the  road  behind  a 
hedge  or  trees,  a  house  with  a  yard,  with 
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flowen,  chickens,  and  a  garden —  a  ooun- 
tiy  home.  The  songs  of  home  are  all  of 
countiy  homes: — 

How  dflar  to  this  heart  are  the  loenei  of  my 

childhood 
When  fond  recollection  preeents  them  to  yiew : 
The  gotter,  the  lamp-poet,  the  onrh  that  ran 

by  it, 
And  e'en  the  brass  spigot  that  did  for  a  well. 

Impossible!  You  cannot  sing  of  No.  6 
West  Seventh,  fifth  flight  up.  And  what 
of  a  home  that  cannot  be  remembered  as 
a  song!  It  is  not  a  home,  but  only  a  floor 
over  your  head,  a  floor  under  your  feet,  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  the  street,  a  burrow 
into  which  you  are  dumped  by  a  hoisting 
machine.  It  is  warm  inside.  She  is  with 
you,  and  the  baby  and  yovr  books.  But 
you  do  not  hear  the  patter  of  the  rain 
upon  the  roof,  nor  the  voice  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees;  you  do  not  see  the  sun  go 
down  beyond  the  wooded  hills,  nor  ever 
fed  the  quiet  of  the  stars.  You  have  no 
garden,  no  harvest,  no  chores,  —  no 
home!  There  is  not  room  enough  about 
a  city  4at  for  a  home,  nor  chores  enough 
in  dty  life  for  a  living. 

For  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  an 
abundance  of  things,  but  in  the  particu- 
lar kind  and  number  of  his  chores.  A 
chore  is  a  fragment  of  real  life  that  b 
lived  with  the  doing.  All  real  living  must 
be  lived;  it  cannot  be  bought  or  hired. 
And  here  is  another  serious  problem  in 
city  life  —  it  is  the  tragedy  of  dty  life, 
that  it  18  so  nearly  all  lived  for  us.  We 
hire  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  live  it;  'we 
buy  it  of  the  butcher,  Uie  baker,  the 
candlestidk-maker.  It  is  not  so  here  on 
the  farm,  for  here  one  has  the  full  roimd 
of  fife's  chores,  and  here,  on  a  professor's 
salary,  one  may  do  all  the  chores  himself. 

We  may  hire  our  praying  and  our 
thinking  done  for  us  and  still  live;  but 
not  our  chcH^s.  They  are  to  the  fife  of 
the  spirit  what  breathing  and  eating  and 
sleeping  are  to  the  life  of  the  body.  Not 
to  feed  your  own  horse  is  to  miss  the 
finest  joy  of  having  a  horse,  —  the  friend- 
ship of  the  noble  creature;  not  to  ""pick 
up  "  the  eggs  yourself,  nor  hoe  your  own 


garden,  nor  play  with  your  own  boys! 
Why,  what  is  the  use  of  having  boys  if 
you  are  never  going  to  be  "it "  again,  if 
you  are  not  to  be  a  boy  once  more  along 
with  them! 

There  are  some  things,  the  making  of 
our  clothes,  perhaps,  that  we  must  hire 
done  for  us.  But  clothes  are  not  primi- 
tive and  essential,  they  are  accidental,  an 
adjunct,  a  necessary  adjunct,  it  may  be, 
but  belonging  to  a  different  category 
from  children,  gardens,  domestic  animals, 
and  a  domestic  home.  And  yet,  how 
much  less  cloth  we  should  need,  and 
what  a  saving,  too,  of  life's  selvage, 
could  we  return  to  the  spinning-whed 
and  loom,  as  we  go  back  to  the  farm  and 
the  daily  choreis! 

She,  harvest  done,  to  ohar  work  did  aspire, 
Meat,  drink  and  twopence  were  her  daily  hire. 

And  who  has  not  known  the  same  aspira- 
tion,— has  not  had  a  longing  for  mere 
chores,  and  their  ample  compensation? 
It  is  such  a  reasonable,  restful,  satisfying 
aspiration!  Harvest  done!  Done  the 
work  and  the  worry  of  the  day!  Then  the 
twilight,  and  the  evening  chores,  and  the 
soft,  peaceful  closing  of  the  door!  At 
dawn  we  shall  go  forth  again  until  the 
evening;  but  with  a  better  spirit  for  our 
labor  after  the  fine  discipline  of  the  morn- 
ing chores.  The  day  should  start  and 
stop  in  our  own  selves;  labor  should 
begin  and  come  to  an  end  in  the  respons- 
ibifity  of  the  wholesome,  homely  round 
of  our  own  chores. 

Summer  is  gone,  harvest  is  done,  and 
winter  is  passing  on  its  swiftest  days.  So 
swift,  indeed,  are  the  days  that  morning 
and  evening  meet,  boimd  up  like  a  sheaf 
by  the  circle  of  the  chores.  For  there  is 
never  an  end  to  the  chores;  never  a  time 
when  they  all  are  done;  never  a  day 
when  the  round  of  them  is  not  to  be  done 
again.  And  herein  Ues  more  of  their 
virtue  as  a  winter  cure. 

Life  is  not  busier  here  than  elsewhere; 
time  is  not  swifter,  but  more  enjoyable, 
because  so  much  of  fife  is  left  unfinished 
and  time  is  thrown  so  much  more  into 
the  future.  There  is  no  past  on  the  farm; 
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it  IS  all  to  oome;  no  sure  defeat,  but  al- 
ways promise;  no  settled  winter,  but 
always  the  signs  of  coming  spring. 

To^y  is  the  first  of  February,  snowy, 
brilliant,  but  dripping  with  the  sound  of 
spring  wherever  the  sun  lies  warm,  and 
calling  with  the  heart  of  spring  yonder 
where  the  crows  are  assembling.  There 
is  spring  in  the  talk  of  the  chickadees 
out^de  my  window,  and  in  the  cheerful 
bluster  of  a  red  squirrel  in  the  hickory, 
No  bluebird  has  returned  yet:  spring  is 
not  here;  not  quite,  I  hope,  but  it  is  com- 
ing, and  so  near  that  I  shall  drop  my  pen 
and  go  out  to  the  bam  to  put  together 
some  new  beehives,  for  I  must  have 
them  ready  for  the  spring.  Yi^ter!  The 
winter  is  almost  gone.  Why,  it  is  barely  a 
month  since  I  brought  my  bees  into  the 
cellar,  and  here  I  ^tti  ti>.lpng  them  out 
again  —  in  prospect 

The  hives  have  just  come  from  the 
factory  ''in  the  flat:"  sawed,  planed, 
dovetailed,  and  matched  —  a  ddi^tful 
set  of  big  blocks  —  ready  to  be  nailed 
together.  You  fed  a  bit  mean,  keeping 
them  from  the  children.  But  the  oldest 
of  the  boys  is  only  six,  and  he  had  a  walk- 
ing bear  for  Christmas.  Besides,  when 
you  were  a  Utile  boy  you  never  had 
many  blocks,  and  never  a  walking  bear. 
So  you  keep  the  hives.  And  how  sud- 
denly the  February  day  goes!  You  ham- 
mer on  into  the  deepening  dusk,  and  the 
chickens  go  to  roost  without  their  supper. 
You  would  have  hammered  on  all  night, 
but  the  hives  ran  out.  Five  hives  won't 
last  very  long;  and  you  sigh  as  they 
stand  finished.   You  could  wish  them  all 


in  pieces  to  do  over  again,  so  smooth  the 
stock,  so  fragrant  the  piny  smell,  so  accu- 
rate and  nice  the  parts  from  cover  to 
bottom  board! 

Winter!  with  January  gone,  and  Feb- 
ruary two  days  short!  It  is  all  a  fiction. 
You  had  dreams  of  long  evenings,  of 
books,  and  crackling  fires,  and  days  shut 
in.  It  still  snows;  there  is  something 
still  left  of  the  nights;  but  not  half 
enough,  for  the  seed  catalogues  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  arrive. 

The  snow  lies  a  foot  deep  over  the 
strawberry  bed  and  the  frozen  soil  where 
the  potatoes  are  to  be.  Yet  the  garden 
grows  —  on  paper  ?  No,  not  on  paper, 
but  in  your  own  eager  soul.  The  joy  of  a 
garden  is  as  real  in  February  as  in  June. 

And  so  the  winter  goes.  For  if  it  is  not 
the  garden  and  the  bees,  it  is  some  of  a 
thousand  other  chores  that  keep  yon 
busy  and  living  past  the  present  —  and 
past  the  present  is  the  spring. 

I  am  watching  for  the  phcebes  to  re- 
turn to  the  shed  —  they  are  my  first 
birds.  I  long  to  hear  the  shrill  piping  of 
the  March  frogs,  to  pick  a  blue  hepatica 
from  beneath  the  pines  —  for  these  are 
some  of  the  things,  besides  cheaper  rait, 
more  room,  more  boys,  fresh  air,  quiet, 
and  a  cow,  that  one  lives  for  here  on  the 
farm.  But  I  am  not  waiting,  winter-sick, 
for  I  have  stored  the  summer  in  attic  and 
cellar;  I  am  aheady  having  my  spring  — 
in  prospect;  and  as  for  the  actual  winter, 
the  snow-bound  days  are  all  too  few  for 
the  winter-joys  of  this  simple,  ample  life, 
here  in  the  quiet,  among  the  neighbor 
fields. 
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BY  HOLUS  GODFREY 


To  that  rude  scientist  in  dim  historic 
time  who  first  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
a  simple  lens,  how  strangely  must  have 
come  the  wizardry  of  magnifying-glass. 
Before  his  wondering  eyes  his  hand  was 
doubled,  blades  of  grass  grew  great,  an 
insect  seemed  a  monster.  And  when  one 
day  a  brilliant  dragon-fly  fluttered  within 
the  microscopic  field,  what  startled  awe 
must  have  arisen  in  the  gazer's  soul  to 
find  upon  its  wings  slight  cords  and  fila- 
ments, veiningB  and  colorings  never  be- 
fore conceived.  Yesterday  our  micro- 
scopic lore  had  reached  a  boundary,  set 
fast  as  that  which  held  mankind  before 
those  first  experiments  with  light  re- 
leased the  world  until  then  hidden  from 
the  naked  eye.  The  microscope  of  glass, 
with  sunlit  field,  had  come  as  near  per- 
fection as  the  hand  and  brain  of  man 
could  reasonably  achieve.  To-day  a  sin- 
f^  leap  into  the  unknown  dark  gives  new 
and  living  empires  up  to  light,  doubles 
the  power  of  any  microscope  ever  pro- 
duced, revolutionizes  the  study  of  the 
infinite^  small.  A  new  aid  to  scientific 
discoveiy  has  done  all  this,  a  microscope 
with  quartz  lenses,  using  light  far  beyond 
all  visible  light,  that  of  the  ultra-violet. 

li^t  comes  to  us  in  spherical  waves 
which  rise  and  fall  like  the  restless  waves 
of  the  sea.  Still  clinging  to  the  old  no- 
menclature, we  speak  of  it  as  coming  in 
rays  as  well  as  in  waves.  A  convex  lens, 
such  as  a  burning  glass,  holds  from  its 
shape  the  power  to  take  the  light  rays  of 
the  sun  and  bring  them  to  a  focus.  So 
the  camera,  by  use  of  a  similar  simple 
lens,  takes  the  image  of  a  summer  land- 
scape, transfers  the  light  waves  which 
proceed  from  tree  or  rock,  and  prints 
them  on  a  plate  covered  with  sensitive 
film.  In  both  these  cases  the  object 
is  oomparativdy  distant  from  the  lens. 


Used  thus,  the  simple  lens  converges  light 
and  concentrates  its  power.  Change  the 
distance  between  the  object  and  the  con- 
vex glass,  bring  it  dose,  and  the  simple 
microscope  results,  which,  like  a  reading 
glass  above  a  printed  page,  diverges  light 
from  every  letter  and  magnifies  each  word 
to  twice  or  thrice  its  size.  Instead  of  con- 
centration, such  usage  gives  diversion,  and 
the  printed  word  beneath  the  lens  has,  to 
our  eye,  swoUen,  widened  and  lengthened. 
If  we  combine  these  powers,  and,  having 
placed  one  lens  to  concentrate  our  light, 
use  another  like  it  to  enlarge  the  image 
given  by  the  first,  we  have  a  compound 
visual  microscope.  This  microscope 
possesses  in  its  simple  form  two  lenses 
only:  one  placed  directly  above  the  ob- 
ject to  be  magnified  and  taking  from  that 
cause  its  name,  ''objective; "  a  second, 
the  "eye-piece,"  below  the  eye,  which 
magnifies  yet  more  the  object  which  the 
first  has  thrown  into  its  range. 

The  light  for  such  a  microscope  comes 
from  the  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  from 
its  substitutes,  the  artifidal  lights  of  dai- 
ly life.  The  rays  which  reach  the  in- 
strument from  window  or  from  arc  are 
caught  on  a  refiector  which  directs  them 
upward,  passing  them  through  a  trans- 
parent slide  on  which  the  specimen  rests. 
This  object,  being  opaque,  is  seen  through 
the  lenses  by  reason  of  its  contrast  with 
the  light  around. 

Two  factors  determine  what  a  micro- 
scope can  do:  the  light  illuminating  the 
object  to  be  seen,  the  lenses,  mirrors,  or 
prisms  which  transmit  its  rays.  Given 
the  light  most  favorable  for  magnifica- 
tion, —  given,  too,  the  substance  which 
will  most  perfectly  transmit  that  light,  — 
and  the  ideal  microscope  comes  nearest 
to  attainment  The  microscope  from 
which  have  come  the  vast,  advances  of  the 
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years  past  used  sunlight,  transmitted 
through,  and  by  means  of,  glass.  The 
microscope  of  the  future,  the  ultra-violet, 
uses  waves  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  and 
transmits  them  through  fused  quartz. 

To  recognize  the  reasons  for  the  change 
from  old  to  new,  we  must  understand 
that  the  crux  of  the  problem,  the  reason 
why  one  microscope  is  better  than  an- 
other, lies  in  the  resolving  power  of  the 
instrument,  its  ability  to  separate  two 
points  closely  together.  Simple  enough 
this  seems,  an  act  which  we  unconscious- 
ly perform  every  time  we  read  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  separating  a  from  n  and 
d  from  t  Carry  the  matter  further  and 
new  conditions  rise.  Take  a  beetle 
shining  with  gold  and  crimson  armor. 
To  the  naked  eye  it  shows  a  broad  de- 
sign. A  simple  lens  gives  definition  to 
each  varied  part  Here  are  ridges,  lines, 
and  traceries.  More  powerful  micro- 
scopes take  up  the  work.  Tiny  crevasses 
now  appear.  Small  differences  in  size  and 
shape  before  unnoted  suddenly  spring 
into  view.  £ach  microscope,  more  pow- 
erful than  the  one  before,  presents  new 
wealth  of  vision  clarified!  And  as  each 
latest,  greatest  telescope  gives  myriads  of 
new  stars  to  add  to  our  known  universe, 
so  each  increase  in  microscopic  power 
gives  realms  unknown  before,  and  all 
because  of  one  supremely  simple  fact, 
—  two  points  so  close  together  that  man 
has  never  seen  them  as  two  points  be- 
fore stand  now  distinct  and  separate. 

Bit  by  bit,  step  by  step,  the  cunning 
polishers  of  glass,  the  wise  men  who  by 
mathematics  figured  out  each  lens,  ad- 
vanced on  microscopic  lines.  Decade 
after  decade  showed  microscopes  reveal- 
ing more,  till  in  these  latter  years  the 
limit  of  the  instrument  which  used  our 
conunon  light  was  practically  achieved. 
To  pass  that  limit,  new  theories  of  con- 
struction must  be  opened,  using  the  new 
beliefs  in  light  transmission  for  which 
Abb^  and  others  had  done  so  much. 
Wonderful  indeed  are  those  conceptions 
which  were  ready  for  the  worker's  hands. 

The  gleaming  wonder  of  the  spectrum. 


shown  by  the  filmy  rainbow  arch  or  cast 
by  prismatic  glass  on  wall  or  floor,  had 
sorely  puzzled  many  a  philosopher  ere 
Newton,  with  his  master  mind,  took  up 
the  task  of  elucidation.     He  placed  a 
prism  so  that  it  barred  the  path  of  light 
rays  from  the  sun.   They  entered  white. 
They  emerged  broken  into  a  million 
wavering  bands  which  ranged  upward 
from  red  through  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  indigo,  to  violet.   That  showed 
that  white  light  must  be  made  from  all 
those  parts.    But  Newton  went  still  far- 
ther. He  took  the  glinunering  strands  of 
color  just  achieved  and   passed  them 
through  a  lens.  Issuing  from  the  rounded 
glass,  the  light  came  forth  pure  white  as 
when  it  first  entered  the  prism.   So  New- 
ton proved  that  white  light  broken  down 
gives  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and 
conversely  showed  that  all  the  colors 
of  that  spectrum  joined  produce  white 
light.    On  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
light  of  any  color  reaches  the  eye  depends 
the  color  sensation  which  we  feed.    A 
crimsoning  sunset  and  the  light  green  of 
the  spring  woods  differ  only,  in  color,  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  waves.    Red  is  the 
slowest  color  of  the  spectrum.    Violet  is 
the  swiftest.   Down  far  below  the  lowest 
wave  of  red  we  know  that  ene^^  of  simi- 
lar kind  exists,  a  light  invisible,  the  infra- 
red.   At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
far  above  the  shimmering  violet,  range 
yet  other  invisible  light  waves,  the  waves 
of  the  ultra-violet.  These  are  the  short- 
est and  the  swiftest  waves  of  all.  It  is  a 
fact  easily  susceptible  of  proof  that  the 
swifter  or  shorter  the  wave,  the  greater 
the  resolving  power  of  any  microscope, 
the  closer  together  the  points  which  it  can 
separate.  On  that  fact  rest  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  discovery  of  the  new 
instrument. 

White  light  is  far  slower  than  much  of 
the  ultra-violet  light.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  scientific  research  began 
to  turn  towards  the  upper  regions  of  the 
spectrum,  seeking  a  source  of  illumina- 
tion which  should  produce  a  new  micro- 
scope.   The  experimenters  who  entered 
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upon  this  work  were  not  many  in  num- 
ber, but  the  chief  centre  of  investiga- 
tion was  one  known  for  its  microscopes 
from  Tokio  to  St  Petersburg,  and  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Frandsoo,  —  the 
house  of  Carl  Zeiss  of  Jena.  Dr.  A.  K6h- 
kr  c/t  their  scientific  staff  designed  the  ap- 
paratus. Dr.  M.  von  Rohr,  another  mem- 
ber <tf  thdr  staff,  worked  out  the  difficult 
computation  of  the  objectives.  At  first  the 
work  progressed  along  the  lines  of  violet 
light,  which  contains  the  shortest  visible 
waves  of  the  spectrum.  As  the  research 
went  on,  however,  it  turned  gradually 
but  certainly  towards  the  use  of  the  ultra^ 
fiolet  No  simple  problem  lay  before  the 
workers.  Microscopes  had  always  de- 
pended upon  the  sun  for  light,  and  the 
use  of  a  new  illuminant  meant  an  over- 
turn of  the  work  of  many  years.  To  ob- 
tain a  microscope  which  should  success- 
fully substitute  ultra-violet  for  white 
light,  required  a  whole  series  of  changes 
and  developed  new  requirements  which 
appeared  in  succession. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  se- 
cure a  source  of  energy  which  would  give 
a  constant  unvarying  supply  of  ultra- 
violet waves.  Fortunately  there  was  such 
a  source  at  hand.  If  we  pass  an  electric 
cuiient  between  two  poles  made  up  of 
either  metallic  cadmium  or  magnesium, 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  form  either  a  cadmium 
or  a  magnesium  arc  lamp,  there  will  be 
given  off  a  number  of  light  waves,  visible 
and  invisible.  Among  these  latter  waves 
are  some  of  the  shortest  and  swiftest,  and, 
as  a  result,  some  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
ultra-vic^et  One  serious  difficulty  with 
white  light  has  always  been  what  is 
known  as  chromatic  aberration,  its  con- 
stant tendency  to  break  down  into  its 
ampooent  colored  parts.  Look  at  an 
oidinaiy  pin  through  a  common  lens, 
and  see  the  red,  yellow,  or  blue  of  the 
spectrum  appear  around  it  The  lens,  im- 
able  to  transmit  the  white  light  ^m  the 
pin  as  a  whole,  has  broken  it  down  into 
its  component  parts  as  it  passed  through. 
For  ibat  reason,  the  matter  of  chromatic 
abenation  has  been  a  fruitful  and  con- 


tinual source  of  trouble  in  glass  lenses. 
It  seemed  especially  advisable  to  do 
away  with  mixtures  of  colors  in  this  new 
microscopic  work,  and  to  get  rid  of  illum- 
ination made  up  of  waves  of  different 
rapidity.  That  could  not  be  done  with 
white  light  or  composition  light,  but  it 
could  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  wave 
of  a  single  length  out  of  the  ultra-violet. 
If  that  could  be  achieved,  a  light  of  a  sin- 
gle tone  would  be  obtained  which  could 
not  break  down  when  passed  through  lens 
or  prism,  because  there  was  nothing  for 
it  to  break  into. 

To  separate  out  such  a  monochro- 
matic ultra-violet  light,  to  get  it  where  it 
would  illuminate  the  object  below  the 
microscope,  and  to  pass  it  through  the 
microscope  itself,  some  substance  other 
than  glass  had  to  be  used.  Glass,  per- 
meable as  it  is  to  white  light,  is  opaque  to 
ultra-violet  waves.  Place  a  bit  of  glass 
across  the  path  of  such  rays  and  you 
raise  as  complete  a  barrier  as  if  you  raised 
a  wall  of  iron.  The  search  for  some  sub- 
stance which  would  transmit  these  waves 
was  long  and  arduous.  It  was  ultimately 
found.  Fused  quartz  would  let  the  waves 
pass  through.  With  that  discovery,  the 
two  major  difficulties  were  practically 
settled.  The  ultra-violet  source  of  illumi- 
nation was  certain  to  give  a  far  greater 
resolving  power  than  white  light  had  ever 
given.  It  would  pass  through  quartz  as 
white  light  does  through  glass.  By  quartz 
prisms  the  experimenter  separated  out  a 
single-toned  wave  of  ultra-violet  light, 
passed  it  up  to  a  quartz  reflector,  sent  it 
from  there  through  a  sHde,  and  finally 
through  quartz  lenses.  At  the  slide  where 
the  object  to  be  examined  rests,  be  that 
object  what  you  will,  a  colony  of  typhoid 
germs,  or  a  group  of  blood  corpuscles, 
opens  a  whole  new  set  of  difficulties.  As 
ultra-violet  waves  are  invisible  to  the 
human  eye  the  appearance  of  an  object 
illuminated  by  that  light  makes  the  word 
"illuminated  "  seem  a  misnomer.  We 
see  nothing  but  blackness.  That  lack  of 
visual  power  might  years  ago  have  been 
a  barrier,  but  now  photo-micrography. 
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the  art  of  photographing  with  a  micro- 
scope, is  so  advanced  that  it  offers  an  easy 
solution  of  that  question.  Photography 
can  be  accomplished  without  white  light. 
Not  only  can  it  be  accomplished,  but  it 
is  far  easier  when  done  with  ultra-violet 
waves,  since  the  essential  rays  of  white 
light  which  break  down  the  chemical 
salts,  and  impress  the  image  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  are  the  so-caUed  actinic 
rays.  These  are  found  in  greater  quan- 
tity in  the  waves  above  the  violet  than 
in  those  below  it.  Photo-micrography, 
which  uses  the  ultra-violet,  gives  beauti- 
fully sharp,  dearly-defined  images. 

There  is,  however,  another  lion  in  the 
way  before  this  process  can  be  used.  A 
camera  or  a  microscope  must  be  focused, 
the  lenses  must  be  so  placed  as  to  give  a 
clear  sharp  image  on  the  plate.  When 
the  eye  can  bring  a  sharp  image  from 
a  blurred  outline,  focusing  is  a  simple 
matter;  but  here,  when  the  eye  is  of  but 
little  avail,  it  becomes  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult process.  An  approximate  focus  can 
be  obtained  from  that  property  of  the 
ultra-violet  waves  by  which  they  impart 
a  glow,  fluorescence,  to  uranium  glass. 
In  focusing  by  this  process,  a  piece  of 
uranium  glass  is  placed  on  the  slide  on 
which  the  object  is  to  rest,  the  light  is 
turned  on,  and  the  microscope  adjusted 
as  the  glow  sharpens  or  grows  dull.  This 
is,  however,  more  or  less  of  an  expedient. 
For  more  careful  work,  a  series  of  films 
are  exposed  in  succession.  The  focus  is 
changed  and  noted  for  each  exposure, 
and  the  one  giving  the  sharpest  image  is 
chosen. 

More  than  one  microscopic  tool  which 
has  proved  a  useful  servant  in  the  past 
becomes  with  ultra-violet  light  a  serious 
hindrance.  The  ordinary  microscopic 
slide  on  which  the  specimen  rests  is  of 
glass,  sealed  with  Canada  balsam,  a  sub- 
stance through  which  light  passes  exactly 
as  it  does  through  glass.  Such  a  slide 
placed  beneath  an  ultra-violet  microscope 
instantly  cuts  off  all  illumination.  None 
of  the  waves  will  pass  through.  There- 
fore   the    slides,    like    everything    else 


through  which  the  ultra-violet  waves 
pass,  were  necessarily  made  of  quartz. 
The  old  liquids  which  held  the  spedmena 
were  likewise  impassable  to  the  rays.  To 
obviate  this,  a  mounting  fluid,  a  sub- 
stance which  would  afford  a  food  and 
home  for  germ  growths,  was  prepared  by 
using  a  solution  of  salt  with  agar  (a  nu- 
trient), in  distilled  water.  This  moimtiog 
fluid  gave  nutrition,  non-distortion,  and, 
most  of  all,  transparency  to  the  rays. 

When  all  these  changes  had  been  com- 
pleted, a  microscope  was  obtained  of 
practically  the  shape  and  constructioii 
of  a  compound  microscope,  having  ^re- 
piece  and  objective  of  fused  quarts  in- 
stead of  glass,  having  quarts  prisms  for 
transmission  instead  of  glass  miirors, 
and  slides  of  quarts  instead  of  glass.  The 
source  of  illumination  had  become  short, 
swift,  single-toned  waves  of  ultra-violet, 
instead  of  long  complex  waves  of  white 
light.  What  will  this  instrument  do? 
It  will  do  just  double  what  the  old  can 
accomplish.  It  will  show  an  image  of 
objects  just  half  the  size  of  the  smallest 
the  most  powerful  visual  microscope  in 
the  world  can  show.  Reduce  it  to  that 
essential  necessity  already  stated,  the 
ability  of  the  microscope  to  separate  two 
points  near  together,  and  the  figures  show 
the  tremendous  advance.  With  g^ass 
lenses  and  visible  light,  the  ultimate 
boundary  for  separating  two  such  pcMuts 
is  one  twenty-thousandth  of  a  centimeter. 
With  quartz  lenses  and  ultra-violet 
waves  it  is  half  that,  one  forty-thou- 
sandth of  a  centimeter.  At  one  bound 
the  new  microscope  has  added  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  to  the  power  of  the  old. 

If  the  new  microscope  did  nothing 
more  than  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
great  advances  of  the  century,  but  there 
inheres  in  it  another  power  which  pro- 
mises great  future  use  to  medical  and 
biological  sdence,  —  its  action  on  organic 
tissue  and  micro-organic  life.  The  sd- 
ence of  microscopy,  much  as  it  has  given 
to  the  world  of  knowledge  which  has  to 
do  with  body-building,  with  disease,  and 
with  the  infinitesimal  inhabitants  of  our 
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warid,  has  been  at  best  a  science  of  dead 
dungs.  As  the  astronomer  gazes  at  a 
dead  world  on  the  moon,  so  the  micro- 
soopist  has  gazed  through  his  lenses  at  a 
badoial  world  made  up  of  dead  micro- 
oiganisms,  and  oi  organic  tissue  hard- 
ened and  distorted  from  its  natural 
form.  With  the  visual  microscope  such 
odnditions  were  inevitable.  The  light 
of  day  would  not  show  tissue  properly 
unto  it  had  been  so  hardened  and  fixed 
by  the  fluids  used  in  preparation  that  its 
nonnal  appearance  was  gravely  altered. 
It  would  not  show  cavity  or  bacterial 
fonn  untfl  some  colored  liquid  which 
mapped  out  the  specimen  was  injected 
into  it  Such  liquid  perforce  killed  the 
specimen,  jet  it  was  essential  to  proper 
examination.  To  recognize  the  necessity 
for  this,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
desire  to  study  the  structure  of  a  jelly 
fisL  As  we  hold  the  semi-transparent 
mass  up  to  the  light,  the  cavities  within 
by  no  means  show  their  whole  structure 
or  extent  If,  however,  we  could  inject 
into  them  some  brilliant  crimson  fluid 
which  would  fiV  every  channel,  we  can 
readity  imagine  that  every  tube  and  hol- 
low would  stand  out,  mapped  in  red 
upon  the  yielding  surface.  So  staining, 
for  micro8co[»c  use,  mapped  out  the 
specimen  in  the  slide  and  gave  clear 
definition,  but  as  it  gave  that  definition  it 
killed  or  changed  the  substance. 

As  the  experimenters  carried  on  the 
new  work  and  at  last  forced  the  light 
of  the  ultra-violet  through  every  part, 
tb^  first  tried  specimens  prepared  as  for 
the  visual  microscope,  but,  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  found  that  every  kind  of  treat- 
ment, such  as  hardening,  mounting, 
staining,  made  the  specimen  absolutely 
opaque  to  the  rays.  No  result  could  be 
obtained.  They  went  from  prepared 
specimens  bade  to  fresh  and  live  sped- 
mens.  Right  there  devdoped  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  whole 
matter,  the  fact  that  ultra-violet  light  is 
sdectivdy  absorbing.  Just  what  does 
that  mean?  Simply  this,  that  this  light 
is  so   extremdy    sensitive    to    minute 


changes  in  the  thickness  of  any  substance 
through  which  it  passes,  that  the  slight- 
est difference  in  density  makes  a  marked 
difference  on  a  photographic  plate  ex- 
posed to  that  light  Every  hollow,  every 
cavity  of  tissue  must  have  a  boundary 
wall  to  separate  it  from  the  flesh  or  tissue 
about  it,  and  those  walls  must  be  thicker 
than  the  surrounding  mass.  With  rays 
far  more  potent  than  those  of  white  light 
the  ultra-violet  maps  out  the  whole  in- 
terior of  a  spedmen,  and  shows  the 
boundaries  of  every  part.  In  like  fashion 
a  red  staining  fluid  might  map  our  jelly- 
fish example,  or  would  map  a  micro- 
scopic specimen.  That  opens  instantly, 
not  only  the  world  of  organic  tissue,  im- 
hardened,  unmounted,  and  unstained, 
but  it  also  opens  a  wide  untrodden  fidd, 
the  study  of  the  living  bacteria.  Sunlight 
would  not  reveal  the  history  of  the  living 
germ.  The  ultra-violet  can  trace  that 
history  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

TWth  the  new  microscope  we  can  im- 
bed a  typhoid  bacillus  in  a  solution  where 
it  can  live  its  allotted  time  of  existence 
under  constant  observation.  We  are  able 
to  study  germ  processes  of  growth,  meth- 
ods of  reproduction,  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  effects  of  inoculation.  The 
winding  way  of  the  blood  corpusdes,  of 
those  myriad  travders  which  carry  with 
them  disease  and  cure,  can  be  traced 
as  never  before.  The  stru^le  between 
the  toxins  and  the  anti-toxins  opens  to 
our  view.  Once  more,  the  ultra-violet 
microscope  has  not  opened  up  a  single 
road.    It  has  opened  up  a  new  world. 

No  advance  in  sdence  moves  with  or- 
dered ease.  Each  new  achievement  comes 
from  constant  struggle,  from  a  persistent 
overcoming  of  obstacles.  The  new  micro- 
scope has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  effect  of  ultra-violet  light  upon  living 
matter  seemed  at  first  a  barrier  which 
might  check  the  onward  movement.  It 
was  daimed  that  these  rays,  having 
serious  physiological  effects,  would  kill 
protoplasm  and  render  it  opaque  to  the 
short  waves  of  light  This  theory  has  now 
been  proved  incorrect.  In  recent  experi- 
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ments  ^hoid  bacilli  were  exposed  to 
ultra-violet  rays  without  haim  for  some 
forty  minutes,  an  exposure  distributed 
through  a  period  of  three  hours.  The 
focusing  still  remains  a  serious  obstacle. 
Whether  it  be  done  by  fluorescence,  or  by 
the  taking  of  a  series  of  photographs,  the 
two  methods  already  described,  the  pro- 
cess is  long  and  vexing.  The  preparation 
of  specimens  has  been  difficult  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  evolution  of  satisfac- 
tory mounting  media,  a  matter  of  recent 
development,  is  still  under  discussion. 

Until  we  have  one  vital  piece  of  evi- 
dence, complete  proof  of  what  this  micro- 
scope can  do  will  be  impossible.  For  that 
we  should  possess  a  complete  series  of 
comparison  pictures,  showing  numerous 
instances  of  the  same  subject  taken  by 
ultra-violet  and  by  white  light  under 
precisely  similar  conditions.  An  appar- 
atus which  will  give  us  such  an  ocular 
demonstration  is  now  imder  process  of 
construction,  and  we  shall  in  time  have 
plates  which  show  the  exact  relative 
values  of  old  and  new.  Then  pictures 
will  tell  the  tale.     Until  that  time  we 


shall  have  to  do  our  best  with  wofda. 
So  ends  the  beginning  of  the  stray. 
Only  the  beginning,  for  years  of  patient 
labor,  tens  and  hundreds  of  researches, 
will  not  complete  the  tale.  Yet  a  great 
thing  has  been  done.  The  black  spots 
on  the  earth-maps  that  stand  for  unex- 
plored coimtries  are  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  light  is  vastly  greater  than 
the  shrinking  dark.  Few  strange  lands 
are  left  for  the  geographer  to  chart  or 
for  the  explorer  to  search  out  But  in 
another  world,  the  world  of  science,  all 
about  the  light  of  the  explored  hang 
heavy  clouds  of  the  unexplored.  Not  a 
science  but  is  inclosed  by  a  blackness  of 
unknown  extent,  which  hides  many  of 
the  basic  truths  of  each  individual  branch 
of  the  study  of  nature  and  her  lawi. 
What  is  electricity?  What  is  the  ultimate 
composition  of  matter?  What  is  life? 
How  that  list  could  be  extended!  Evcij 
now  and  then  by  patient  search  a  key  is 
found  that  unlocks  a  door  in  the  black 
wall»  and  a  great  new  country  is  opened 
to  the  explorer.  Such  a  key  has  been 
found  in  the  ultra-violet  microscope. 


UPON  READING  AN  APPRECIATION  OF  ALDRICH 

BY  HARRISON  S.   MORRIS 

Fboh  the  hard  clamor  of  the  brazen  throat, 
Man's  moving  legions  in  the  metal  street, — 
How  shall  we  find  the  tranquil  old  retreat 
W^th  thatchen  quiet  and  the  robin's  note? 
How  shall  we  fly  from  millionaires  that  bloat 
The  yellow  acres  into  pits  of  wheat. 
Distilling  conunerce  from  the  crocus  sweet. 
Straining  a  profit  from  the  Shepherd's  oat? 

Ah,  into  thy  cool  close  of  verdurous  verse, 
Aldrich,  I  turn  and  find  a  green  recess 
Where  the  pure  simples  of  Parnassus  nurse 
Mine  ear  offended,  and  "^y  heart's  distress  — 
Where  rumble  of  the  inevitable  hearse 
Stirs  not  a  leaf  of  life's  sedusiveness. 
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The  diyoirce  between  poetiy  and  the 
drama  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  un- 
fortunate f€ft  both  parties  to  the  matri- 
monial  contract;  and  those  of  us  who 
have  a  warm  regard  for  either  of  them 
eannot  help  hoping  that  they  may  be  per- 
luaded  soon  to  make  up  their  quiurel  and 
get  married  again.  The  theatre  is  flour^ 
isfaiDg  more  abundantly  than  ever  before; 
and  the  prose^hrama  of  modem  life,  deal- 
ing soberly  and  sincerely  with  the  pre- 
sent problems  of  existence,  has  at  last  got 
iti  roots  into  the  soil,  and  is  certain  soon 
to  yidd  a  richer  fruitage.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  not  too  much  to  foresee  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  speedy  outflowering  of  the  drama 
in  the  next  half-«entury,  in  the  English 
language  as  well  as  in  the  other  tongues. 
In  all  the  earlier  epochs  of  dramatic  ex- 
pansiop,  in  Athens,  in  London,  and  in 
Madrid,  in  France  under  Louis  XIV  and 
again  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  master- 
pieces of  the  art  have  been  truly  poetic, 
in  theme  and  in  treatment  Have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  coming  drama 
win  also  be  poetic,  both  in  essentials  and 
in  externals? 

If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  were  as 
potent  in  the  arts  as  it  is  in  commerce  we 
should  be  justified  in  expecting  that  re- 
turn of  the  poetic  dnuna  which  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  who  cherish  the  muses. 
But  when  we  station  Sister  Anne  on  the 
watchtower  and  when  we  keep  on  asking 
if  she  sees  any  one  coming,  we  ought  to 
have  in  our  own  minds  a  dear  vision  of 
the  rescuer  we  are  looking  for.  When  we 
cry  aloud  tot  the  poetic  drama,  what  is 
it  that  we  stand  ready  to  welcome?  Of 
eourae,  we  do  not  mean  that  bastard  hy- 
brid, the  so-caUed  doset-drama,  the  play 
that  is  not  intended  to  be  played.  Amere 
poem  in  dialogue,  not  destined  for  per- 
fonnanoe  by  actors,  in  a  theatre,  and  be- 


fore an  audience,  may  have  interest  of  its 
own  to  the  chosen  few  who  can  persuade 
themselves  that  they  like  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  it  is  not  what  the  rest  oi  us 
want  The  poetic  drama,  in  its  most 
splendid  periods,  has  always  been  ad- 
justed to  the  playhouse  of  its  own  time. 
It  has  always  been  dramatic,  first  of  all, 
and  its  poetry  has  been  ancillary  to  its 
acticm.  In  the  theatre,  and  not  only  in 
the  libraiy,  do  we  desire  now  to  greet  the 
noble  muse  of  tragedy  with  her  singing 
robes  about  her. 

The  doset-drama  is  like  poverly  in 
that  it  is  always  with  us;  and  it  is  far 
removed  from  the  poetic  drama  which 
we  Jioped  to  see  revived  in  our  language. 
But  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  this 
poetic  drama  that  we  long  for?  It  is  not 
—  or  at  least  it  ought  not  to  be — a  sort 
of  dramati2sed  historical  novd,  full  of  high 
deeds  and  pretty  words,  a  costume-play 
in  blank  verse,  as  empty  of  true  poetic 
inspiration  as  the  Virginius  of  Sheridan 
Knowles  or  the  Riehdieu  of  Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton.  In  the  illuminating  address  on'*  lit- 
erature and  the  Modem  Dnuna  "  which 
Mr.  Heniy  Arthur  Jones  delivered  at 
Yale  in  the  fall  of  1006,  he  asserted  that 
playgoers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  a  notion  that  a  costume-play,  with 
its  scenes  laid  anywhere  except  in  the  last 
half-century  and  its  personages  talking  "  a 
patchwork  diction,  compounded  of  every 
literary  style  from  Chaucer  to  a  White- 
chapd  oostermonger,"  has  a  literary 
distinction  and  a  profound  significance 
**  which  rank  it  immeasurably  above  the 
mere  prose  play  of  modem  eveiyday  life," 
and  which  give  to  the  ravished  spectator 
an  devation  of  mind  and  ''a  vague  but 
gratifying  sense  of  superiority." 

Probably  this  notion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  heads  of  not  a  few  playgoers,  pleased 
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with  the  belief  that  they  are  revealing 
themselves  possessed  of  fine  literary  dis- 
criminatioii  when  they  pay  their  money 
to  behold  a  costume-play  in  blank  verse. 
But  the  clothes  of  long  ago  and  the  lines 
of  ten  syllables  have  no  power  in  them- 
selves to  confer  literary  merit,  even  when 
they  are  united.  These  are  but  the  trap- 
pings of  the  muse,  often  laid  aside  when 
she  warms  to  her  singing.  They  may 
deck  a  play  whoUy  artificial,  unreal,  false 
to  life,  —  and  therefore  wholly  devoid  of 
literature.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  all  of 
us  that  an  unpretending  f aroe»  which  has 
happened  to  catch  and  to  fix  a  few  of  the 
foibles  of  the  moment,  is  really  more 
worthy  of  serious  critical  consideration 
than  a  tawdry  melodrama,  bombasted 
with  swelling  sonorities  and  peopled  by 
heroes  strutting  in  the  toga  or  stiff  in 
chain-armor.  It  ought  to  be  evident  also 
that  this  farce,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  roots 
in  reality,  is  a  better  augury  for  the  future 
of  the  drama  and  may  have  even  more  of 
the  genuine  literary  quality  than  the  more 
pretentious  costume-play  in  blank  verse, 
illumined  by  no  gleam  of  the  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

Poetiy,  essential  poetry,  is  not  a  matter 
of  versifying  only.  Many  a  play  in  verse 
is  prosy,  whether  written  in  Frwich  alex- 
andrines or  in  English  pentameters. 
Many  a  play  in  humble  prose  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  the  Radiance 
of  poesy.  Perhaps  the  most  truly  poetic 
drunas  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
titty  are  the  little  pieces  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck; and  neither  the  IrUrvder  nor  Pel- 
leas  and  Mdisande  is  in  verse.  Certainly 
the  most  poetic  plays  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenUi  century  are  the  delicious  fan- 
tasies of  Alfred  de  Musset;  and  On  ne 
badine  pas  avec  Vamourt  and  its  fellows, 
did  not  need  the  aid  of  verse.  And  it 
would  be  easy  to  give  many  another  ex- 
ample. Aldrich's  JvdM^  for  instance, 
which  is  in  verse,  is  not  only  less  dra- 
matic, it  is  in  a  way  less  poetic  than  his 
Mercedes^  which  b  in  prose.  More  signi- 
ficant stiU  is  the  fact  that  the  most  charm- 
ingly lyric  of  all  the  comedies  of  Shake- 


speare, As  Tou  Like  lU  filled  with  the 
fragrance  of  young  love  and  of  perennial 
springtime,  is  very  largely  in  prose.  So 
is  the  sleep-walking  scene  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, tense  with  tragic  emotion  lifted  to 
the  loftier  altitudes  of  poetry. 

It  may  not  be  too  bold  to  suggest  that 
Shakespeare  knew  what  he  was  about  He 
had  the  right  instinctive  feeling;  and  he 
varied  his  instrument  as  the  spirit  moved 
him.  Nothing  will  better  repay  study 
than  the  skill  with  which  Shakespeare,  in 
Jvlius  C(BsaTy  for  example,  commingled 
blank  verse  and  rhythmic  prose  and  the 
plainer  speech  of  every  day,  giving  the 
verse  to  his  nobler  characters,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  and  Antony,  letting  the  cadence 
of  balanced  sentences  fall  from  the  lips 
of  those  less  important,  and  bestow- 
ing the  simplest  words  on  the  mob  of 
ruder  citizens.  A  modem  dramatic  poet 
could  scarcely  have  refrained  from  sus- 
taining the  whole  of  As  Tou  Like  It 
and  Ma4Sbeth  and  Jvlius  CiBsar  at  the 
higher  level  of  blank  verse.  And  evea 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries  had  nothis 
instinctive  art.  Massinger,  for  one,  often 
used  verse  in  plays  of  contemporary  life, 
such  as  the  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Ddds, 
which  demanded  rather  the  realistic 
directness  of  prose.  This  has  led  astray 
so  many  of  the  later  imitators  of  the 
Elizabethans,  —  Sheridan  Knowles,  for 
example,  whose  Hunchback  is  in  the 
blankest  of  verse. 

The  dramatic  poets  of  the  other  naod- 
em  languages  have  sometimes  fallen  into 
the  same  error.  Augier's  Paul  Forestier 
deals  with  a  highly  emotional  situatioD 
in  modem  Hfe;  but  it  loses  more  than  it 
gains  ^m  its  verse.  Ibsen  eschewed 
verse  after  he  had  written  Love*s  Com- 
edy, which  is  the  least  significant  of  all 
his  modem  plays;  and  he  dedaied  that 
prose  was  not  only  more  appropriate  to 
plays  of  contemporary  character  but 
incomparably  more  difficult.  And  who 
would  venture  to  deny  the  title  of  poet  to 
Ibsen?  There  is  a  stem  and  austere 
poetry  even  in  Ghosts,  while  When  We 
Dead  Awaken  is  an  almost  ethereal  alle- 
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gory.  To  recall  these  instances  is  to 
sorest  a  question.  Do  we  not  need  to 
broaden  our  conception  of  poetry  and  at 
the  same  time  to  narrow  it  ?  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  that  When  We  Dead 
Awaken  and  the  Intruder  and  On  ne 
badine  pas  are  truly  poetry»  although  in 
prose,  whereas  Richelieu  and  Virginius 
are  emphatically  prose,  although  in 
verse.  It  is  not  ihe  cowl  that  makes  the 
monk,  said  the  medieval  proverb.  Per- 
haps it  may  seem  like  bad  manners  to 
look  Pegasus  in  the  mouth;  but  it  is 
good  sense  to  see  that  he  b  entered  for 
the  right  race  before  we  bestride  him. 

Although  the  dramatic  poets  of  other 
modem  languages  have  dso  made  the 
mi«friJr<>  of  employing  verse  when  prose 
woukl  have  served  their  purpose  better, 
it  is  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  English 
language  who  have  most  often  been  guilty 
c^  the  blunder.  And  this  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  wei^t  of  the  example  set  by  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  What  these 
earlier  poets  did  spontaneously,  the  later 
bards  have  striven  to  do  by  main  strength. 
Most  of  the  Elizabethuis  used  blank 
verse  indiscriminately,  whether  their 
theme  was  poetic  or  not.  Even  Shake- 
speare employed  it  in  handling  subjects 
essentially  impoetic,  as  in  All  *e  Well  and 
Meature  for  Measure.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  Elizabethans  has  not  hampered  the 
true  development  of  a  later  English 
poetic  drama.  They  set  a  standard;  and 
they  have  been  copied  in  their  defects  no 
less  than  in  their  virtues.  Indeed,  their 
defects  have  proved  far  easier  of  imita- 
tion than  their  finer  qualities.  Many  of 
these  fallings  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Elizabethan  drama  is  not  really  modem; 
it  is  semi-medi»val,  being  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  primitive  conditions 
of  the  theatre  of  those  spacious  days, 
only  a  little  more  advanced  than  Uie 
platform  in  the  market-place  that  served 
for  the  clumsier  mysteries. 

Our  modem  theatres,  for  which  our 
poets  must  write,  since  the  semi-mediae- 
val playhouse  has  ceased  to  be,  are  very 


different;  they  are  roofed  and  lighted; 
they  have  a  stage  set  with  painted  scen- 
ery and  seen  through  a  picture-frame; 
and  they  impose  conditions  on  the  mod- 
em playwright  very  different  from  those 
which  the  Elizabethan  playhouse  im- 
posed on  the  Elizabethan  playwright 
This  may  be  a  gain  or  it  may  be  a  loss; 
beyond  all  question  it  is  a  fact  Just  as 
the  drama  of  the  Athenians  would  have 
been  a  bad  model  for  the  Elizabethans, 
so  the  drama  of  the  Elizabethans  is  a  bad 
model  for  the  poets  of  to-day.  This  is 
not  only  because  the  earlier  English  plays 
were  conditioned  by  the  earlier  English 
theatre  but  also  because  certain  medieval 
traditions  survived,  with  the  result  that 
much  that  was  not  truly  dramatic  was 
tolerated  in  a  play,  and  even  expected. 
The  stage  might  Uien  be  on  occasion  a 
pulpit  or  a  lecture-platform,  and  the  play 
might  be  also  a  rival  of  a  dime  novel  or  of 
a  yellow  journal.  The  absence  of  scen- 
ery tempted  the  poet  to  passages  of  pure 
description,  just  as  the  presence  of  actors 
who  had  been  choir-boys  tempted  him 
to  lyrics  introduced  often  for  Uieir  own 
sake.  Nowadays  the  drama  has  shed 
these  extraneous  elements  and  is  suffi- 
cient unto  itself.  The  actors  of  our  time 
have  very  rarely  had  a  training  as  singers 
also;  and  the  scenery  of  our  time  renders 
it  needless  for  a  poet  to  indulge  in  de- 
scription. 

The  drama  has  cast  out  all  that  is  un- 
dramatic  and  it  has  now  no  room  for  any- 
thing but  the  action  and  the  characters. 
It  is  compacter  than  ever  before;  and  it 
rejects  not  only  description  but  also  nar- 
rative. Its  duty  is  to  show  what  was  done 
and  the  consequences  of  the  deed;  and  it 
has  neither  time  nor  space  for  narrative 
for  its  own  sake,  however  beautiful  in  it- 
self. Here  is  one  weakness  of  modem 
poets  who  write  plays,  —  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips,  for  one.  His  verse  is  often  epic 
or  lyric  or  idyllic  rather  than  dramatic. 
He  is  felicitous  in  polished  narrative  and 
in  suggestive  description,  but  he  more 
rarely  achieves  the  stark  boldness  of  vital 
drama,  when  the  speaker  has  no  time  and 
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no  temper  for  fanciful  comparisons  or 
adroit  alliterations,  and  when  his  phrase 
ought  to  flash  out  suddenly  like  a  sword 
from  its  scabbard.  His  lines  have  of  ten  a 
beauty  of  their  own,  but  it  is  a  conscious 
and  daborate  beauty*  out  of  place  when 
the  action  tightens  and  a  human  soul 
must  be  bared  by  a  word.  They  lack 
that  unforced  simplicity,  that  colloquial 
ease,  that  inevitable  naturalness  which 
grip  us  in  the  great  moments  of  Shake- 
speare. 

How  unadorned  are  the  words  of  Viola 
and  how  full  of  meaning  and  of  melody 
also,  when  she  has  told  the  Duke  of  her 
alleged  sister's  unspoken  love.    He  asks. 

But  died  Uiy  tister  of  her  loTe,  my  boy  ? 

And  she  answers,  — 

I  am  all  the  daughten  of  my  father*!  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too ;  and  yet  I  know  not. 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady  ? 

Consider  also  how  free  from  fine  lan- 
guage and  phrase-making,  how  com- 
pletely devoid  of  simile  and  metaphor, 
and  yet  how  vitally  poetic,  is  the  parting 
of  Romeo  from  Juliet:  — 

JviieL  I  haye  forget  why  I  did  oall  thee  bask. 
Romeo,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thon  remember 

it. 
Jtditlt.   I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand 

there, 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  oom- 

pany. 
RovMO.  And  1 11  still  stay,  to  haye  thee  still 

forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  bnt  this. 

The  poetic  drama  which  we  are  hoping 
for  is  not  the  doset-drama;  it  is  not  the 
mere  costume-play  in  blank  verse;  it  is 
not  the  empty  imitation  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan formula.  Then  what  is  it,  if  it 
is  none  of  these  things  ?  It  is  a  play  com- 
posed in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  modem  theatre,  whether  in  verse 
or  in  prose  matters  little,  but  poetic  in 
theme  and  poetic  in  treatment,  as  well 
as  dramatic  in  theme  and  dramatic  in 
treatment.  It  is  a  play  at  once  truly  poetic 
and  truly  dramatic  —  only  tliJs  and 
nothing  more.  It  will  not  be  a  play  like 
several  of  Hugo's,  in  which  a  framework 


of  melodrama  is  draped  with  lyric  8{deii- 
dor.  It  will  not  be  a  play  with  a  conunon- 
plaoe  subject  decked  with  fine  phrases 
and  stuccoed  with  hand-made  verses.  It 
must  be  lifted  up  into  poetry  by  the 
haunting  beauty  of  its  stoiy.  It  cannot 
be  made  vitally  poetic  by  any  merely 
lyrical  decoration.  The  story  need  not  be 
strange  or  exotic  or  unusual;  it  may  even 
be  a  tale  of  to-day  and  of  every  day,  one 
of  the  old,  old  tales  that  are  forever  re- 
newing their  youth.  Dramatic  art  has  a 
right  to  follow  the  practice  of  pictorial 
art,  when,  in  Whistler's  sincere  words,  it 
was  "seeking  and  finding  the  beautiful 
in  all  conditions  and  all  times,  as  did 
her  high  priest  Rembrandt  when  he  saw 
picturesque  grandeur  in  the  Jews'  quai^ 
ter  of  Amsterdam  and  lamented  not  that 
its  inhabitants  were  not  Greeks." 

The  poetic  drama  which  we  are  await- 
ing eagerly  must  be  keenly  dramatic  and 
truly  poetic;  but  it  must  not  plead  its 
poetry  as  an  excuse  for  mere  foolishness, 
and  it  must  not  give  us  characters  who 
are  not  governed  by  common  sense  at  the 
crucial  moments  of  the  action.  The  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  dramatic  poet  must 
always  b^  guided  has  been  deariy  laid 
down  by  Fsofessor  Lounsbuiy  in  his 
illuminating  analysis  of  A  Blot  in  the 
*Scut<^ieon:  "The  plot  may  be  what  you 
please.  The  story  upon  which  it  is  based 
may  be  so  far  from  probable  that  it 
verges  on  the  impossible.  But  this,  while 
objectionable,  can  be  pardoned.  What  is 
without  excuse  is  to  find  the  characten 
acting  without  adequate  motive;  or,  if 
the  motive  be  adequate,  to  find  them  act- 
ing in  the  most  incomprehensible  veay  for 
rational  beings."  The  acute  critic  then 
pointed  out  that  Shakespeare  is  almost 
always  unerring  in  his  observance  of  this 
dramatic  propriety.  "The  plot  of  his 
play  may  rest  upon  a  story  which  is  sim- 
ply incredible,  as  is  notably  the  case  in 
Hie  Merchant  of  Venice.  All  that  Shake- 
speare asks  is  that  the  story  shall  be 
one  which  his  hearers  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  likely  to  happen,  whether  in  itself 
likely  or  not.   This  granted,  there  is  no 
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further  demand  upon  our  trust  in  him  as 
opposed  to  our  judgment  We  say  of 
evoy  situation:  This  is  the  natural  way 
for  the  characters  as  here  portrayed  to 
think  and  feel  and  act.  The  motives  are 
su£5cient;  the  conduct  that  follows  is 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect" 

When  this  test  is  applied  to  Brown- 
ing^s  play  we  are  told  that  "the  charac- 
ters throughout  scrupulously  avoid  doing 
what  they  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do;  while  the  things  they  might  natur- 
ally be  expected  to  avoid  are  the  very 
thhigs  which  they  do  not  seem  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  refraining  from  doing. 
Hie  play  consequently  violates  every 
motive  which  is  supposed  to  influence 
human  conduct;  it  outrages  every  prob- 
ability  which  is  supposed  to  characterize 
human  action."  In  other  words.  Brown- 
ing in  ^  Bloi  in  the  *ScuU^ieon  has  a  per- 
f e^ly  possible  stoiy » which  he  has  chosen 
to  people  with  characters  arbitrarily  un- 
natural in  their  conduct,  whereas  Shake- 
speare in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  has 
an  afanost  impossible  story,  carried  on 
fay  characters  unfailingly  xuitural.  In 
Browning's  play,  ''we  are  in  a  world  of 
unreal  beings,  powerfully  portrayed;  for 
the  situations  are  exciting,  and  the  pa- 
thos of  the  piece  is  harrowing.  But  the 
action  lies  out  of  the  realm  of  the  reality 
it  purports  to  represent,  and  therefore 
oat  of  the  realm  of  the  highest  art,"  — 
that  realm  of  the  highest  art  which  easily 
includes  Shakespeare's  play  in  spite  of 
the  incredilHlity  of  its  story. 

Abundance  of  poetry,  of  power,  of 
pathos  will  not  excuse  paud^  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  conduct  of  the  person- 
ages of  the  play.  No  bravura  fervor  of 
phrase  will  palliate  sheer  foolishness  of 
deed.  This  defect  may  be  more  or  less 
hidden  from  us  when  we  read  the  play  in 
the  fibrazy,  but  it  stands  out  undii^guised 
and  naked  when  we  see  the  story  bodied 
forth  on  the  stage.  There  is  then  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  effort  to  apologize  for  it  or 
to  £^088  it  over.  It  is  fatal,  for  the  massed 
spectators  in  the  theatre  have  sharp  eyes 
and  plain  tongues  and  th^  resent  every 


effort  to  make  them  admire  a  play  which 
they  find  revolting  to  their  everyday 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  for  the 
future  of  the  poetic  drama  than  the  fre- 
quent attempts  of  ''superior  persons" 
to  dragoon  the  ordinary  playgoer  into 
the  theatre  to  behold  a  play  which  he  is 
certain  not  to  enjoy.  He  resents  being 
berated  for  not  admiring  that  which  has 
annoyed  him  by  its  artificiality  or  bored 
him  by  its  clumsiness. 

The  attitude  taken  by  many  merely 
literary  critics  after  performances  of 
Pippa  Passes  or  the  Sunken  BeU  is  dis- 
tinctly harmful  to  the  cause  they  have 
at  heart.  If  these  performances  wearied 
the  spectator,  as  Uiey  indisputably  did, 
and  if  the  spectator  is  scolded  because  he 
has  failed  to  appreciate  these  allied  po- 
etic dramas,  the  spectator  is  very  likely  to 
stay  away  the  next  time  these  merely  liter- 
ary critics  seek  to  browbeat  him  into  the 
theatre  to  see  another  poetic  drama.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  for  us  all  to  remem- 
ber not  only  that  the  playgoer  knows 
what  he  likes,  but  also  that  he  knows  very 
definitely  what  he  does  not  like.  Whenb^ 
goes  to  the  playhouse  he  wants  to  see 
a  play  peopleid  with  recognizable  human 
beings  and  affording  him  the  kind  of 
pleasure  he  expects  in  the  theatre.  He 
has  no  objection  to  poetry,  if  poetry  is 
added  to  the  play.  He  rejects  poetry 
unhesitatingly,  when  he  finds  it  proffered 
as  a  substitute  for  a  play.  He  is  in  the 
present  very  much  what  he  was  in  the 
past  The  playgoers  of  Shakespeare's  time 
did  not  have  to  be  coerced  into  paying  to 
see  As  You  Likeltand  Hamlet;  they  went 
gladly,  for  they  had  been  told  that  they 
would  get  their  money's  worth.  The  play- 
goers of  Mr.  Barrie's  time  have  flocked 
to  see  Peter  Pan^  a  truly  poetic  play, 
compounded  of  fantasy  and  reality. 

And  the  example  of  Mr.  Barrie  is  sug- 
gestive; he  has  succeeded  on  the  stage 
because  he  has  mastered  its  mysteries. 
We  cannot  expect  a  rebirth  of  the  poetic 
drama  until  our  poets  turn  playwrights 
or  our  playwrights  develop  into  poets. 
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The  poets  must  go  to  school  in  the  theatre 
and  learn  the  craft  of  the  plajmaker  in 
his  own  workshop,  as  Mr.  Barrie  has 
done  and  as  Victor  Hugo  did  when  he  set 
himself  to  spy  out  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess attained  by  the  melodramatists  of  the 
unliterary  theatres.  For  a  poet  to  com- 
pose a  poem  in  dialogue,  and  then  expect 
that  some  adroit  stage-manager  can  lick 
it  into  shape  and  make  an  actable  play 
out  of  it,  —  this  is  very  much  as  if  he 
should  ask  the  monthly  nurse  to  put  a 
backbone  into  the  baby  after  it  is  bom. 
A  poetic  play  must  be  dramatic  in  its 
conception,  or  it  will  never  be  a  play  at 
all.  The  fundamental  principles  of  dra- 
maturgy are  not  really  difficult  to  ac- 
quire; and  if  a  poet  has  it  in  him  to  be 
a  playwright  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  essentials  of  the  new  art  with- 
out a  prolonged  apprenticeship.  But  he 
needs  to  feel,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  an  art, 
a  very  special  art,  closely  connected  with 
the  actual  theatre.  If  he  begins  by  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  haughty  disdain, 
he  is  not  likely  to  find  profit  in  his  ven- 
ture. 

While  some  poets  will  choose  to  master 
the  craft  of  the  playwright,  some  play- 
wrights will  prove  themselves  possessed 
of  the  faculty  divine.  We  are  accustomed 
to  consider  the  great  dramatists  primarily 


as  poefcB,  and  we  do  not  often  look  dosdy 
enough  into  their  careers  to  observe  that 
some  of  them  began  as  playmakers,  pine 
and  simple.  Shakespeare,  for  one,  and 
Molike  for  another,  were  at  first  merclj 
professional  playwrights,  composing  thdr 
earliest  pieces  to  pleasa  contemporsiy 
playgoers  and  revealing  in  these  earliest 
pieces  scarcely  a  foretaste  of  the  abund- 
ant poetry  which  enriches  their  later  and 
greater  plays.  No  examination  of  the 
firstlings  of  their  muse  would  have  wa^ 
ranted  any  prediction  of  their  extrao^ 
dinaiy  development  in  their  rip^  yean. 
And  perhaps  some  of  the  professional 
playwrights  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
rise  to  loftier  heights  as  they  grow  in 
power  and  in  ambition.  They  may 
burgeon  into  verse  when  the  fasdnation 
of  a  truly  poetic  theme  shall  some  day 
seize  them. 

But  whether  the  revival  of  the  poetic 
drama  shall  be  due  to  the  development 
of  the  playwright  into  a  poet  or  to  the 
education  of  the  poet  to  be  a  playwright, 
it  will  not  come  unless  all  who  are  anxious 
to  hasten  its  arrival  firmly  grasp  the 
fundamental  fact  that  whenever  and 
wherever  a  poetic  drama  has  existed  it 
has  been  both  dramatic  and  poetic,  and 
that  it  has  also  been  dramatic  even  more 
than  it  has  been  poetic. 
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Thx  problem  of  safety  in  railroad 
trayel  has  been  discussed,  from  widely 
differing  points  of  view»  by  many  con- 
sdentious  investigators.  The  methods 
of  these  writers  in  marshaling  facts  and 
drawing  conclusions  are  usually  iden- 
tical. The  formula  consbts  of  a  variety 
of  accidents,  a  variety  of  causes,  and  a 
variety  of  possible  or  proposed  remedies. 
For  results,  up  to  date,  we  have  a  library 
of  information  but  not  a  suspicion  of  im- 
provement in  the  record  of  preventable 
fatalities.  Meanwhile,  in  the  public  mind 
there  is  confusion  of  ideas  and  consider^ 
able  doubt  as  to  the  practical  outcome 
of  all  this  discussion.  This  is  a  natural 
state  of  affairs,  for  the  reason  that  the 
only  factor  in  the  situation  which  is  con- 
stant, and  about  which  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  is  the  impotency  of 
nilroad  people  in  coping  widi  the  dif- 
ficulties. 

Now,  after  all  that  has  been  spoken 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  efficient 
and  safe  railroad  service,  the  problem 
lemains,  as  at  the  beginning,  essentially 
personal,  social,  and  ethical  in  its  na- 
ture. Nearly  all  questions  in  regard  to  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  thought  out  in 
this  direction  by  railroad  employees  and 
managers.  We  may  continue  to  work 
over  and  reconstruct  our  rules  and  to 
multiply  our  safety  devices  until  we 
compel  trains  to  creep  from  station  to 
station;  yet  the  problem  will  remain 
onsolved,  the  needless  and  disgraceful 
sacrifice  of  life  will  continue,  until  train- 
mcn«  enginemen,  and  managers  put  their 
heads  together  and  agree  to  adopt  a  new 
code  of  railroad  morals.  My  meaning 
when  I  allude  to  railroad  morals  should 
be  dearly  understood. 
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On  nearly  all  railroads  a  given  rule  is 
obeyed  at  one  point  and  disregarded  at 
another,  on  account  of  different  sets  of 
conditions.  This  conduct  leads  to  acci- 
dents when  men  who  have  habitually 
disobeyed  the  regulations  at  points  where 
such  action  is  harmless  undertake  to 
behave  in  the  same  way  under  conditions 
when  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  is 
vitally  important  Generally  speaking, 
managers  are  cognizant  of  tlus  state  of 
affairs,  and  thus  in  a  measure  they  are 
morally  to  blame  for  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  realize  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  for  the  reason  that  any  organized 
out-of-door  supervision  is  unknown,  and 
thus  the  report  of  an  accident,  that  is  to 
say,  the  result  of  these  practices,  is  usually 
the  first  and  only  information  on  the  sub- 
ject that  reaches  the  manager's  office. 
The  blame  for  accidents  that  happen  in 
this  way  cannot  be  said  to  rest  upon  any 
particular  class  of  employees  or  to  depend 
upon  their  intelligence  or  length  of  serv- 
ice. Among  the  culprits  you  will  find 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
men  as  well  as  some  of  the  greenest.  This 
goes  to  show  that  the  trouble  is  inherent 
in  the  system,  and  a  part  of  the  everyday 
life  and  character  of  armies  of  railroad 
men. 

But  in  a  straightforward  investigation 
of  this  nature  it  is  particularly  desirable 
to  get  hold  of  all  the  facts  that  can  be 
used  in  any  way  to  throw  light  on  the 
situation,  and  there  is  only  one  method, 
as  yet  untried,  for  properly  securing  and 
emphasizing  these  facts.  Let  us  call  this 
the  confessional  method.  In  the  hands 
of  a  competent  witness  it  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  furnish  us  with  all  ^the 
information   necessary  for  a   thorough 
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comprehension  of  our  subject.  This 
confessional  method  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. It  has  no  axe  to  grind,  no  inter- 
ests to  protect.  It  is  bom  of  It  heartfelt . 
appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  on  our  railroads.  Mindful  of 
the  ever-increasing  and  lamentable  loss 
of  life  caused  bj  the  imstudied  indiffer- 
ence and  negligence  of  employees,  as  well 
as  by  the  blindness  of  the  authorities 
to  the  real  issues  and  dangers,  it  ap- 
proaches and  takes  hold  of  the  problem 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  King  in 
Hamlet,  when  in  an  agony  of  remorseful 
retrospection  he  exclaimed,  "Try  what 
repentance  can:  what  can  it  not?" 

That  there  is  an  urgent  call  for  this 
confessional  method  of  supplying  the 
facts  in  this  railroad  business  is  capable 
of  easy  demonstration.  When  an  acci- 
dent takes  place  on  a  railroad,  some  kind 
of  an  explanation  or  reason  for  its  occur- 
rence is  inmiediately  called  for.  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  lining  up  of  opposing 
interests.  A  certain  management  has  to 
be  vindicated,  certain  employees  to  be 
defended.  In  the  investigation  that  fol- 
lows, an  array  of  facts  defensive  and 
otherwise  is  brought  forward  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  opposing  parties;  but  evidence 
and  facts  that  are  likely  to  reflect  on  both 
men  and  management,  and  perhaps  on 
the  handling  of  the  case  or  of  other  cases 
by  the  Boaid  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
are  studiously  avoided.  The  facts  that 
are  suppressed  in  this  way  usually  con- 
tain the  heart  of  the  whole  business  and 
are  the  very  points  in  which  the  public 
is  profoundly  interested.  An  illustration 
in  point  will  make  this  doubly  dear. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  an  accident  near 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  five  passengers  were  killed 
and  many  were  injured.  A  special  pas- 
senger train  crashed  into  the  rear  of  a 
regular  passenger  train.  There  is  a  sharp 
curve  in  the  track  a  short  distance  above 
the  scene  of  the  collision.  Had  the  special 
been  handled  carefully  round  this  curve 
instead  of  recklessly,  the  accident  would 
not  have  occurred.  Caution,  of  course, 
is  necessary  in  running  round  sharp 


curves,  and  the  rules  on  all  railroads  are 
plain  and  emphatic  on  the  subject  But 
the  authorities  who  investigated  this 
accident  treated  it  as  an  isolated  instanoe 
of  individual  carelessness.  Within  a 
period  of  six  months  these  gentlemeD 
are  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  on 
probably  twenty  wrecks,  every  one  of 
them  bearing  the  same  earmarks  oi  dis- 
obedience as  this  disaster  near  TV07, 
yet  no  one  ever  dreams  of  hunting  up  a 
conunon  cause  for  dozens  of  accidents 
that  are  exactly  similar  and  brought 
about  in  the  same  way.  To  be  precise, 
this  accident  at  Troy  was  the  result  of  a 
habit.  At  a  glance  we  perceive  that  the 
public  is  a  hundred  times  more  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  uprooting  of  such 
a  bad  habit  as  running  recklessly  round 
curves  than  it  is  in  placing  the  responsi- 
bility or  punishing  the  offender  in  any 
particular  instance.  Yet  who  ever  heard 
of  a  verdict  that  placed  the  blame  for  an 
accident  on  a  habit?  The  reasons  for 
the  oversight  are  obvious.  A  dangerous 
habit,  long  continued  and  unchecked, 
is  a  decided  reflection  on  men  and  man- 
agement, and,  indeed,  on  the  Railroad 
Commissioners,  whose  vigilance  it  has 
escaped;  and  consequently  no  evidence 
or  facts  in  regard  to  these  bad  habits 
are  ever  permitted  to  find  their  way  into 
investigations.  It  will  be  evident  there- 
fore that  the  confessional  method  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  supplying  a  few 
missing  hnks  in  our  knowledge  of  actual 
conditions  and  methods  of  operation  on 
the  railroads. 

To  begin  with,  it  will  be  weQ  to  take 
note  of  an  estimate,  made  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  figures,  that  fully  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  fatalities  that  occur  on 
our  railroads  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
negligence  of  employees.  Regardless  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  it  certainly 
points  to  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs. 
In  studying  the  nature  of  these  acddoits 
and  the  conditions  under  which  th^  take 
place,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  almost  every  possible 
way  in  which  trouble  can  occur  oa  a 
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raihroad  is  foreseen  and  provided  for  by 
some  rule  or  safety  device.  So  carefully 
has  the  ground  been  studied  and  worked 
over,  that  in  eveiy  case  of  preventable 
accident  it  can  almost  be  taken  for 
granted  that  an  employee  is  to  blame. 
That  is  to  say,  the  management  of  a 
nulroad  is  always  found  to  be  impr^- 
nably  protected  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions  from  any  direct  responsibility.  But 
after  all,  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  shield, 
for  clearly  the  moral  responsibihty  of  a 
railroad  manager  cannot  be  said  to  cease 
with  the  printing  of  a  batch  of  rules  or 
the  erection  of  a  system  of  signals.  It  is 
not  only  necessary  that  rules  should  be 
plain  and  sufBdent  in  themselves  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  it  is  also  equally  essential 
that  reasonable  and  systematic  efforts 
should  be  exerted  to  enforce  them.  On  a 
railroad,  as  elsewhere,  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  supervision  of  personal 
conduct  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
necessary  rules  are  all  included  in  the 
tenn  discipline.  Without  some  organized 
and  effective  system  of  discipline  no 
industrial  establishment  of  any  kind  can 
be  successfully  administered.  On  rail- 
roads in  particular,  the  department  of 
discipline  is  intimately  related  to  the 
interests  of  the  traveling  public.  Let  us 
then  examine  in  a  practical  manner  the 
nature  and  methods  of  the  discipline  that 
is  in  force  at  the  present  day  on  what  may 
be  considered  the  most  important  rail- 
road in  New  England.  A  little  personal 
experience  will  throw  the  necessary  light 
on  the  subject. 

Some  time  ago,  happening  to  notice 
that  important  regulations  were  being 
habituaUy  ignored  by  a  certain  dass  of 
employees,  the  writer  called  the  atten- 
ticHi  of  the  management  to  the  matter. 
In  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  many 
cases  of  simple  negligence,  which  had  no 
serioua  consequences,  were  reported  to 
superintendents.  Thinking  it  all  over, 
the  writer  finally  became  anxious  to  find 
out  just  what  disposition  was  made  of 
these  reports.  For  it  must  be  apparent 
to  any  thinking  person  that  the  practical 


value  of  any  system  of  disdpline  must 
always  depend  upon  the  efforts  that  are 
put  forth  and  the  success  that  is  achieved 
in  checking  and  in  preventing  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  instances  of  what  may  be 
called  trouble  in  the  bud.  The  reports 
to  which  I  refer  were  acknowledged  by 
the  management,  and  there  the  matted 
ended.  But  as  I  happened  to  be  studying 
the  subject  at  the  time  in  a  systematic 
manner,  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  abrupt  condusion.  So  I  made  an  in- 
vestigation on  my  own  account,  and  easily 
discovered  that  practically  all  other  in- 
terested employees  were  unaware  of  and 
had  not  b^  notified  in  regard  to  the 
violation  of  these  rules  because,  as  the 
men  explained,  nothing  had  happened. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  necessary  to  hurt 
somebody  or  smash  up  a  few  carloads 
of  frdght  before  any  efforts  could  be 
exerted  according  to  the  rules  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  negligence.  This  became  very 
dear  to  me,  when,  upon  making  further  in-? 
quiries,  I  was  informed  that  the  men  had 
been  disdplined  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
rules.  Now  my  object  in  the  investiga- 
tion was  not  to  get  at  the  nature  or  the 
amount  of  the  disdpline,  but  simply  to 
be  able  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  its 
value  in  checking  and  restraining  others 
from  committing  similar  mistakes.  In 
this  way  I  soon  arrived  at  the  condusion 
that  a  system  of  disdpline  that  works 
in  the  dark  in  this  way  b  of  no  practical 
value  whatever.  It  is  a  weakness  of  man- 
agement which  positivdy  undermines  the 
operating  department  and  leads  the  way 
to  all  sorts  of  disaster  and  loss  of  life. 
Its  continued  existence  in  practical  rail- 
road management  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  lives  are  still  being  fre- 
quently sacrificed  and  much  property  is 
almost  daily  being  destroyed  as  direct 
tribute  to  this  almost  incomprehensible 
system  of  disdpline. 

The  exact  method  by  which  this  sys- 
tem is  put  into  operation,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  govern  employees  in  regard 
to  it,  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
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ing  extracts  from  general  orders  on  the 
subject,  issued  by  what  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  managed  rail- 
roads in  the  country:  — 

"The  System  of  Discipline  by  Record 
having  proved  beneficial  both  to  the  road 
and  to  employees,  it  has  been  decided  to 
extend  the  same  by  the  addition  of  merit 
marks.  .  .  . 

"Each  employee  will  be  promptly  noti- 
fied of  unfavorable  entries  made  in  the 
record  book  opposite  his  name.  He  will 
upon  request  be  shown  his  record  at  any 
time,  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  see  the 
record  of  another  person. 

''Bulletins,  omitting  name,  daU,  train, 
and  location,  but  containing  facts  and 
conclusions  and  such  comment  as  is 
applicable,  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  if  considered  necessaiy." 

The  significance  of  this  general  order 
to  employees  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Practically  interpreted  it  means 
that  when  anemployeecommits  a  mistake 
or  is  guilty  of  negligence  that  endangers 
life  and  property,  the  affair  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  secret.  This  interpretation  is 
correct  according  to  the  actual  operation 
of  the  system  on  the  railroads.  Neither 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  safety  nor 
for  any  other  reason  can  the  facts  in  the 
case,  as  r^ards  date,  name,  location,  and 
train,  be  utilized  or  published  for  the 
prevention  of  future  accidents  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  This  is  the  law  of  the  road, 
and  while  it  remains  m  force  any  em- 
ployee can  claim  the  full  benefit  of  its 
provisions.  The  practical  illustration  in 
my  own  experience  given  above  is  fully 
explained  and  accounted  for  by  this 
general  order.  But  the  most  astonishing 
feature  in  relation  to  it  is  that  with  the 
records  before  us  it  should  continue  to  be 
considered  and  heralded  as  "beneficial" 
either  to  the  railroads  or  the  employees, 
not  to  mention  the  public.  For  a  full  ex- 
planation of  this  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
we  must  turn  to  another  quarter. . 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican railroad  man,  the  trainman  and  en- 
gineman  in  particular,  has  deep-rooted 


objections  to  being  "posted  **  in  any  way. 
We  have  consistenUy  emphasized  our 
objections  from  the  time,  years  ago, 
when  our  likes  and  dislikes  first  began  to 
cut  a  figure  in  the  plans  of  the  manage- 
ment. So  to-day  we  are  prepared  to  go  to 
almost  any  extreme  ratiber  than  submit 
to  any  system  of  discipline  that  will  pub- 
lish our  mistakes  and  advertise  us  per- 
sonally by  name  as  examples,  even  al- 
though such  action  can  be  shown  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  life  and  property,  l^th 
all  the  facts  against  us  we  think  we  can 
be  trusted  to  render  the  best  service  and 
to  live  up  to  the  rules  without  the  assist- 
ance of  publicity  in  any  form.  We  con- 
sider discipline  to  be  a  private  matter,  to 
be  settled  between  ourselves  and  the 
management,  and  thus  the  workings  of 
the  system  have  been  arranged  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  its  effect  on  tl^;  \ 
interests  of  the  millions  of  people  who^^ 
lives  are  placed  in  jeopardy  by  its  ar- 
rangements. As  a  matter  of  fact,  then, 
the  system  of  discipline  which  I  have 
described  is  the  result  of  long-continued  ^ 
pressure  and  consequent  concessions  by 
the  management  to  the  demands  of  em- 
ployees. These  concessions  have  been 
granted  for  the  most  part  in  the  interests 
of  harmony.  What  tibe  exact  nature  of 
this  force  or  pressure  is,  which,  acting  on 
behalf  of  railroad  employees,  has  been 
able  to  influence  railroad  legislation  and 
management  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
public  interests,  calls  for  the  closest  in- 
vestigation. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  a  report  issued  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Raihroad,  President  Mellen  stated 
that  so  far  as  his  system  of  roads  was 
concerned,  increase  of  pay  had  invariaUy 
been  followed  by  decreased  efficiency. 
Mr.  Mellen,  of  course,  has  the  reports 
and  the  figures  to  substantiate  his  opin- 
ion. The  statement  is  plain  enough,  al- 
though its  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure. 
That  decrease  in  efficiency  has  been  the 
natural  sequence  and  effect  of  higher 
wages,  or  that  men  lose  interest  in  their 
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caOiiigs  or  grow  more  careless  in  their 
liabits  with  eveiy  addition  to  their  ma- 
terial prosperity,  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Mr.  Mellen  has  not  informed  us  that  he 
looks  upon  the  matter  in  this  light,  al- 
diough  his  words  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered to  bear  some  such  interpretation. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  certainly  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  very  uncomfortable  coincidence. 
In  effect  Mr.  Mellen's  words  may  be 
kakoi  as  a  direct  challenge  to  railroad 
men  to  come  forward  and  explain  a  state 
of  affairs  that  has  the  appearance   of 
being  very  much  to  their  discredit  The 
imptied  challenge  can  be  immediately 
and  concisely  replied  to  in  this  way.  The 
efficiency  of  the  service  rendered  by  em- 
ployees to  the  New  Haven  road  has  by 
no  means  been  impaired  or  decreased  by 
any  consideration  of  wages  whatsoever. 
Nevertheless,  the  power  or  pressure  that 
y^jfaduced  Mr.  Mellen  and  other  railroad 
^   nianagers  to  add  large  sums  to  their  pay 
rolls  is  also  responsible,  by  the  exercise  of 
its  influence  in  other  directions,  for  the 
decreased  efficiency.  Increase  of  pay  and 
decrease  of  efficiency  are  both  indications 
oflossofyripbythemanagemenl.  Hidden 
away  in  this  simple  statement  there  is  a 
whole  world  of  significance.     Here  are 
fandamental  facts,  from  a  fearless  con- 
sideration of  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
derive  a  logical  and  clean-cut  explana- 
tion of  the  present  situation  on  American 
nilroads. 

The  force  or  influence  to  which  I  call 
attention  is  of  course  the  Railroad  Labor 
Organization.  But  it  should  be  clearly 
^  understood  that  my  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  these  unions  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  reflection  on  their  character  and 
work  while  acting  in  legitimate  channeb. 
The  debt  we  railroad  men  owe  to  our 
organizations  admits  no  question.  The 
beneficial  results  are  before  us  in  almost 
every  department  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. They  have  established  a  fraternal 
feeling  among  us.  On  all  sides  they  have 
anrased  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
Th^  have  also  succeeded  in  advancing 
wages  and  in  this  way  contributed  to  the 


comfort  and  prosperity  of  almost  every 
man  in  the  service.  Furthermore,  they 
have  been  particularly  active  in  inciting 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb  among  workers.  These  facts  must 
not  be  forgotten  or  minimiased,  for  they 
are  worthy  of  all  commendation.  But  in 
this  matter  of  the  personal  conduct  and 
efficiency  of  railroad  men  in  relation  to 
these  terrible  railroad  accidents,  we  have 
first  of  all  to  consider  the  paramount  in- 
terests of  society;  and  while  hmnanityhas 
no  quarrel  with  the  unions  while  they 
attend  to  their  Intimate  business,  it 
certainly  can  be  said  to  have  a  grievance 
against  them  that  calls  for  prompt  atten- 
tion and  remedy.  This  grievance  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  for  a  great  many 
years,  the  influence  of  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  has  been  consistently  ex- 
erted, not  only  to  raise  wages  and  to 
improve  conditions,  which  of  course  is 
perfectly  proper  and  justifiable,  but  also 
to  nullify  discipline,  to  destroy  personal 
management  and  authority,  and  to  ob- 
literate from  all  schedules  and  working 
agreements  any  reference  to  or  considera- 
tion for  the  paramount  interests  of  the 
traveling  public.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  paragraphs  from  these  agreements, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  secret  docu- 
ments. Given  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  third.  Similarly,  given  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  men  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  management  in  relation  to 
it,  we  can  derive  very  accurate  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  work  and  power  of 
the  organizations. 

Yet  let  no  one  imagine  that  this  inter- 
ference with  the  management  in  the 
matter  of  discipline  is  brought  about  by 
design  or  is  directiy  intentional.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  very  natural  way,  it  has 
grown  out  of  a  system  whose  main  object 
has  been  to  secure  justice  and  equal 
rights  for  every  individual  employee.  But 
imfortunately,  in  pursuing  these  personal 
ends  and  objects,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  forgotten.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  in  the  railroad  business 
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this  fair  play  to  the  individual  frequently 
means  a  sacrifice  of  the  public  interests. 
In  the  operating  department  of  a  rail- 
road illustrations  of  this  point  meet  us  at 
every  turn. 

In  any  ordinary  business  establish- 
ment there  is  at  all  times  a  certain  amount 
of  weeding  going  on  for  the  good  of  the 
business,  llus  is  done  on  the  personal 
judgment  and  initiative  of  the  manager. 
In  this  way  a  high  average  of  efficiency  is 
attainable  in  all  departments.  But  in  the 
railroad  business  no  such  personal  action 
on  the  part  of  a  superintendent  would 
be  tolerated  for  a  minute.  It  is  surely 
reasonable  that  among  the  thousands  of 
men  who  enlist  in  the  railroad  ranks 
there  will  be  many  who  after  a  while  will 
give  evidence  of  unfitness  for  the  service. 
Regardless  of  the  power  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  theory,  these  men,  if  they  are 
members  of  an  Order  or  Brotherhood, 
must  actually  hurt  somebody  or  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  property,  before  they 
can  be  removed.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  elimination  of  weak  spots  until  some- 
thing happens.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  service,  it  is 
immediately  advertised,  and  the  oldest 
bidder  in  point  of  service  takes  the  posi- 
tion. In  some  of  the  agreements  with  the 
management  the  seniority  rule  is  said  to 
be  absolute,  in  others  it  is  modified  by 
the  clause,  ''with  the  approval  of  the 
superintendent."  But  in  a  business  of 
the  nature  of  a  railroad  the  public  inter- 
ests demand  that  at  all  points  the  best 
available  man  should  be  in  charge,  re- 
gardless of  his  length  of  service  or  his 
rights  as  an  individual.  But  the  labor 
organizations  do  not  permit  the  public  in- 
terests or  those  of  the  corporation  to  in- 
terfere with  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
just  and  inalienable  rights  of  each  and 
every  employee.  Applied  to  the  railroad 
business,  the  fixed  principle  that  evei^ 
man  shall  take  his  turn  is  fundamentally 
wrong  and  demoralizing.  It  is  one  of  the 
wedges  that  are  being  used  to  destroy  per- 
sonal supervision  and  management  and 
to  substitute  management  by  machine 


methods.  In  my  opinion  its  tendency  is 
in  the  interests  of  poor  service.  Healtlij 
competition  in  good  behavior  is  aknost 
obliterated,  while  honest  ambition  and 
esprit  de  corps  get  very  little  encourage- 
ment. It  has  the  general  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  attention  of  employees  from  the 
management  and  concentrating  it  stead- 
fastly upon  the  organization,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  source  from  which  increase 
of  pay  and  all  other  blessings  are  ex- 
pected to  flow. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  expect  railroad 
managers  to  agree  at  all  points  with  my 
estimate  of  their  powers  and  functions, 
or  of  the  helpless  situation  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves.  Just  at  pre- 
sent, however,  I  am  not  interested  in 
opinions  from  any  quarter.  The  facts 
that  interest  me,  and  I  think  the  public  as 
well,  relate  to  what  these  railroad  man-  i 
agers  have  done  in  the  past  and  are  ac-  \ 
tually  doing  at  the  present  day,  with  sudi  | 
powers  as  they  possess,  in  the  interest  of 
safe  and  efficient  railroad  service.  It  may  ' 
be  very  interesting  to  be  informed  that 
a  superintendent  has  the  power  promptly 
to  discharge  an  engineman  for  running  a 
danger  signal  and  placing  the  lives  of  five 
hundred  passengers  in  utmost  peril,  but 
it  is  much  more  to  the  point  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  that  the  action  of 
the  official  will  not  amount  to  a  snap  of 
his  finger  if  an  organization  puts  down  its 
foot  and  signifies  its  opinion  to  the  con- 
traiy.  Illustrations  of  these  facts  are  not 
far  to  seek.  Only  a  short  time  ago  an 
engineman  was  promptly  dischaiged  for 
disregarding  a  signal  in  a  most  inexcus- 
able manner.  The  case  was  passed  up 
higher  for  the  approval  of  the  general 
manager.  Meanwhile  the  man  had  dis- 
covered some  kind  of  an  excuse  for  his 
action,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
look  into  the  matter.  There  being  a  total 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  grievance  oommittee, 
the  heads  of  different  organizations  were 
smnmoned  from  some  western  city  to 
help  straighten  out  the  deadlock.  After  a 
while  the  man  was  put  back  on  his  en- 
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gine  and  the  report  passed  round  that  the 
case  had  been  settled  in  this  way,  in  the 
interests  of  harmony.  No  wonder  the 
superintendent  who  was  concerned  in  the 
matter  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust  and 
exclaimed,  ''What's  the  use?  " 

This  method  of  interfering  with  the 
r^gfukr  course  of  discipline  maj  perhaps 
be  proper  and  commendable  in  a  dgar 
factozyor  a  cotton  mill,  but  on  a  railroad, 
where  the  lives  of  countless  people  are 
dependent  upon  obedience  to  the  rules, 
its  effect  upon  the  service  is  absolutely 
fatal.  But  unhappily  this  is  not  the  whole 
stoiy,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
public  frequently  joins  hands  with  the 
organizations  in  defeating  the  ends  and 
aims  of  discipline.  After  some  of  the 
worst  and  most  inexcusable  accidents  « 
that  have  ever  occurred  on  New  England 
raiboads,  petition  has  followed  petition 
into  the  railroad  offices  with  the  ex- 
pressed object  of  influencing  the  manage- 
ment to  reinstate  men  in  the  service  who 
have  been  convicted  of  inefficiency  or 
unpardonable  carelessness.  Of  course  a 
superintendent  should  thoroughly  inves- 
ti^^ate  every  case  on  its  merits,  but  the 
vmiict  of  the  management  should  be 
final.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  might  be 
questioned  if  superintendents  were  polit- 
ical appointees  or  owed  their  positions  to 
"graft "  or  "pull."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  men  are  among  the  hardest  worked, 
most  thoroughly  capable  and  conscien- 
tious men  in  the  United  States.  No  com- 
bination of  opinion  from  the  public,  the 
railroad  conmiissioners,  and  the  labor 
ofganizations  is  half  as  likely  to  be  just 
and  impartial  as  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  on  the  spot 
The  f oUovnng  significant  remark  by  one 
of  those  gentlemen  may  well  be  taken  to 
heart  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  em- 
ployees: "Widi  a  free  hand,  we  could 
put  a  stop  to  this  killing  in  a  week." 

The  story  of  railroad  management  is 
now  before  us,  and  the  record  of  accidents 
aQ  over  the  United  States  is  the  price  that 
is  being  paid  for  it.  As  I  have  described 
tbe  situfliion,  the  circle  of  cause  and  ef- 


fect is  now  complete.  Beginning  with  the 
negligence  of  employees,  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  these 
accidents,  I  next  took  up  the  matter  of 
discipline,  whose  function  it  is  to  control 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  negligence.  The 
system  was  found  to  be  altogether  inad- 
equate and  useless.  Finally,  I  attempted 
to  demonstrate  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tions are  responsible  for  the  nature  of 
this  discipline,  and  thus  indirectly  for  the 
accidents  that  have  resulted  from  its  in- 
efficiency. Systems  of  discipline  vary  on 
different  roads;  nevertheless  these  con- 
tentions are  sound  and  universally  appli- 
cable, for  the  blight  of  interference  with 
the  management  has  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree withered  every  system  of  railroad  dis- 
cipline in  the  United  States,  and  exposed 
the  traveling  public  to  the  mercy  of  serv- 
ice that  is  inefficient  and  demoraliased. 

For  the  rest,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
foregoing  diagnosis  of  the  situation  bears 
on  its  face  unmistakable  indications  of 
the  nature  of  the  cure.  At  all  cost  inter- 
ference with  discipline  must  cease.  This 
conclusion  admits  no  compromise.  At 
the  present  day  every  decision  made  by 
a  superintendent  is  practically  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Grievance  Committee. 
But  this  b  not  all:  the  railroad  manager 
is  handicapped  and  held  up  at  every  turn. 
In  his  dealings  with  the  labor  problem,  if 
by  any  possibility  he  manages  to  escape 
the  fiie,  it  can  only  be  by  taking  refuge  in 
the  frying-pan.  An  illustration  in  point  is 
the  problem  of  keeping  expenses  within 
reasonable  limits  and  at  the  same  time 
administering  discipline  to  the  very  men 
who,  backed  by  powerful  organizations, 
are  continually  insisting  upon  additions 
to  the  pay-rolls. 

But  now,  granting  the  situation  and  the 
difficulties  as  I  have  described  them,  in 
what  direction  are  we  to  look  for  relief  ? 
As  it  seems  to  me,  an  unmistakable  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  would,  in  the 
first  place,  go  far  in  starting  us  all  think- 
ing and  working  in  the  right  direction. 
But  even  this  wUl  have  little  effect  until 
railroad  men  wake  up  out  of  the  self- 
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satisfied  trance  in  which  at  present  they 
seem  to  be  comfortably  slumbering. 
Time  was  when  our  f orgetf  ulness  of  the 
public  interests  could  be  accounted  for 
by  our  own  poverty  and  sufferings.  But 
these  unhappy  conditions  no  longer  exist, 
for  to-day  we  are  probably  as  well  paid 
and  otherwise  as  well  provided  for  and 
equipped  as  any  class  of  workers  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  when  we 
are  informed  that  in  the  year  1906  ten 
thousand  people  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  thousand  injured  on  American 
railroads,  the  knowledge  does  not  seem 
to  "give  us  pause  "  in  any  way,  or  to 
ruffle  our  individual  self-satisfaction; 
while  our  organizations  look  at  their 
surroundings  silently  and  impassively  as 
the  pyramids  and  obelisks  look  upon  the 
Egyptian  deserts. 

But  affairs  have  now  come  to  such  a 
pass  on  the  roads  that  at  last  we  are  im- 
peratively called  upon  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  explain  our  position.  Our  best 
friends  are  beginning  to  criticise  us. 
They  remind  us  that  interference  with 
discipline  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  take 
part  in  its  administration,  and  that  our 
unions  were  never  intended  or  organized 


for  that  purpose.  For  a  great  many  yean 
an  educational  campaign  has  been  in 
progress  all  over  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  us  of  our  duties  and 
obligations  to  our  unions.  This  educi^ 
tional  method  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful, and  has  brought  into  being  ar- 
mies of  laboring  men  thoroughly  loyal 
and  self-centred.  But  the  result  of  this 
system  on  the  railroads  has  been  so  dis- 
astrous to  human  life  that  at  last  we  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  a  liipit 
even  to  the  pursuit  of  our  individual  well- 
being. 

In  paying  attention,  even  at  this  late 
date,  to  the  higher  call  of  the  social  con- 
science, we  railroad  men  shall  enter  a 
new  .world  with  brighter  prospects  and  a 
wider  horizon.  The  nobility  of  labor  has 
always  been  the  proud  watchword  of 
American  civilization.  Let  us  be  watch- 
ful lest  we  forfeit  our  claim  to  share  in 
this  national  distinction.  By  recognizing 
our  duties  and  responsibilities  to  society 
in  our  treatment  of  these  railroad  prob- 
lems, we  shall  finally  take  our  place  in  line 
with  those  who  through  sacrifice  and  high 
endeavor  are  destined,  in  good  time,  to 
cut  out  their  way  to  industrial  freedom. 


SOCIETY  AND  AMERICAN   MUSIC 


BY  ARTHUR   FARWELL 


America,  with  the  present  generation, 
has  fairly  launched  her  native  musical  life. 
Just  when  the  conditions  have  seemed 
most  unpromising,  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
mercial civilization,  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  of  brutality  and  hurry  in  American 
life,  the  composer,  the  creator  of  an  ideal 
world  of  tone,  appears  in  our  midst. 
Orpheus,  in  Hades,  in  some  respects, 
could  have  found  scarcely  less  congenial 
surroundings.  There  may  be  those  who 
regard  this  impulse  in  our  national  life 
as  untimely  and  misguided.    Evolution, 


however,  seldom  produces  unnecessary 
species,  and  may  not  the  appearance 
of  this  one  be  providential,  its  purpose 
regenerative,  and  its  existence  to  be  cher- 
ished by  every  means  in  our  power? 
Certainly,  if  we  were  to  have  no  use  for 
the  American  composer  he  would  not 
have  been  given  to  us;  if  the  time  for 
his  labor  were  not  ripe,  he  would  not 
be  here.  And  certainly,  while  there  are 
any  of  us  left  who  regard  art  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  el^ant  amusement 
imported  from  Europe  for  a  wealthy 
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few,  —  who  see  the  deep  need  of  art,  in 
the  broad  and  simple  sense  used  bj 
William  Morris,  as  an  inseparable  beau- 
tifying element  in  the  duly  life  of  each 
(tf  1U,  as  maker  or  user,  —  we  can  ill 
afford  to  let  slip  the  present  opportunity 
of  helping  to  birth  in  our  own  land  an 
artwlddi,  if  cherished,  is  unsurpassed  in 
its  power  to  lift  our  lives  above  the  sor- 
didnefls  and  routine  into  which  so  many 
conditions  of  the  time  would  draw  them. 
Even  the  severest  critic  of  American 
music  —  and  most  of  the  critics  vie  with 
one  another  fw  this  title — cannot  deny 
the  presence  of  an  extraordinary  and 
ever-increasing  creative  impulse  in  Amer- 
ican musical  art  While,  for  reasons  to 
be  considered,  no  American  works  in 
large  forms  come  to  general  public  per^ 
foarmanoe,  and  but  few  to  an  occasional 
hearing,  every  year  witnesses  a  notable 
increase  of  orchestral  works,  chamber 
musics  piano  and  vocal  works,  and 
other  compositions  by  American  compos- 
ers. Of  smaller  piano  compositions  and 
songs,  the  seasons  bring  forth  an  appall- 
ing quantity,  and  too  often,  it  is  true, 
an  appalling  quality  as  well;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  saturnalia  appear  numy 
works  of  true  distinction,  of  breadth  and 
beaufy,  works  infinitely  in  advance  of 
those  usually  chosen  to  represent  Amer- 
ican music  on  artists'  programmes.  And 
from  time  to  time  an  American  opera 
rises  from  the  composer's  consciousness 
lo  completion  —  never  to  performance  — 
and  sillies  again  into  a  mysterious  obscur- 
ity, oblivion,  or  temporary  neglect,  we 
are  fain  to  know  which. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry 
to  seek  to  appraise  this  musical  output. 
Mnsical  students  and  musicians  of  high 
standing,  who  make  it  their  especial  task 
to  follow  every  development  and  appre- 
hend every  musical  revelation  of  mod- 
em Europe,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
every  advance  of  American  music,  know 
that  our  composers  have  produced  many 
works  surpassing  a  great  amount  of 
the  curroit  European  music  which  fills 
our  programmes  in  the  United  States. 


These  prognunmes  by  no  means  consist 
wholly  of  the  works  of  the  great  epoch- 
makers  of  musical  history.  If  they  did 
there  would  be  nothing  to  say,  for 
scarcely  any  American  composer,  how- 
ever indispensable  and  vital  to  our  na- 
tional musical  evolution,  could  success- 
fully lay  claim  to  having  produced  a 
major  deflection  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  musical  history.  It  is  very  prob- 
able, however,  that  musical  tendencies 
already  manifest  in  this  country  will 
eventually  produce  such  a  deflection. 
Our  programmes,  it  is  plain  to  see,  are 
not  made  up  from  the  few  great  masters 
who  have  hewn  out  the  main  channel 
of  music's  progress.  Society  would  not 
tolerate  such  a  diet.  They  contain  a 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  lesser  works. 
Some  of  these  are  obvious  and  charming, 
and  introduced  merely  as  a  foil  to  weight- 
ier works.  Others  are  more  pretentious 
and  represent  the  general  effort  of  con- 
temporary Europe  for  musical  advance- 
ment, an  effort  offering  examples  often 
no  whit  better  than  those  which  represent 
American  progress,  and  in  many  cases 
not  so  good.  For  oftentimes  mere  virtu- 
oso tricks  are  proffered  upon  the  artist's 
programme,  and  it  is  well  known  that  we 
are  not  without  genuine  thinkers  among 
our  foremost  composers. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  general  effort 
toward  musical  advancement  which  is 
the  soil  that  finally  produces  the  power- 
ful master.  When  it  becomes  easy  and 
common  to  do  well,  there  suddenly  arises 
one  who  can  do  infinitely  better,  and  who 
would  never  have  existed  except  for  the 
general  culture  and  effort.  The  universal 
nourishment  of  this  culture  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  masters.  Of  many 
bards,  one  becomes  a  Homer.  After 
generations  of  effort,  when  the  technical 
equipment  was  insufficient  and  the  na- 
tional spirit  too  unawakened  artistically 
to  admit  of  the  development  of  a  pre- 
eminent individual,  our  nation  is  at  last 
paralleling  the  general  status  of  Eu- 
ropean musical  culture.  The  conditions 
for  powerful  individual  development  are 
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no  longer  lacking,  and  in  fact  we  now 
see  one  after  another  of  our  composers 
striking  high  above  the  international  av- 
erage. 

To  this  question,  then,  does  the  matter 
at  last  resolve  itself.  Why  do  not  the  more 
excellent  American  compositions  find  a 
generous  and  adequate,  nay,  even  a  just, 
or,  at  the  least,  an  appreciable  repre- 
sentation upon  American  programmes? 
Why  does  not  American  society,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  support  Amer- 
ican music  ?  Is  it  neglect  on  the  part  of 
society,  or  is  it  imworthiness  on  the  part 
of  the  composer  ?  But  for  my  belief  that 
we  are  about  to  witness  a  great  and  far- 
reaching  revolution  in  this  matter,  the 
question  would  not  have  been  broached. 
But  there  is  at  present  eveiy  indication 
of  such  a  revolution.  The  subsoil  for 
this  movement  was  prepared  long  since, 
when  our  popular  music  came  into  its 
own.  More  recently  the  discussion  of 
a  "national  American  music"  and  of 
''American"  folksongs  has  arisen,  and 
if  no  conclusions  have  been  reached,  a 
most  important  drcumstanoe  has  re- 
sulted, namely,  the  stirring  up  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  to 
the  study  of  the  works  of  American  com- 
posers. Individuals  and  clubs  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  taking  up  the 
study  of  American  music,  and  there  re- 
mains but  one  more  step,  —  and  that  one 
sure  to  be  taken,  —  its  general  accept- 
ance by  American  society.  Yet  there  still 
remain  formidable  obstacles,  the  nature 
of  which  must  be  more  generally  recog- 
nized before  the  final  establishment  of 
American  music  in  American  musical 
life  can  be  brought  about.  We  must 
glance  at  the  causes  of  the  present  con- 
dition. 

The  time  was  when  we  had  nowhere 
to  look  but  to  Europe  for  our  musical 
art  We  accepted  European  music  as  a 
starting-point,  as  natundly  as  we  ac- 
cepted European  civilization  generally 
as  the  starting-point  for  ours.  The  love 
of  our  forefathers  for  the  European 
lands  of  their  birth  but  foreshadowed  the 


depth  of  our  love  for  America;  and  their 
love  for  the  great  old-world  masterwoiks, 
a  passion  which  we  inherit,  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  intensity  of  the  love  which 
we  shall  one  day  bear  to  our  own  master- 
works.  The  eastern  ports  of  entry,  es- 
pecially Boston  and  New  York,  became 
the  authoritative  centres  of  European 
music,  and  therefore,  at  that  time,  of  all 
music,  in  the  United  States.  There  the 
great  symphonies  and  operas  could  be 
heard.  About  this  serious  work  for  mu- 
sical progress  grew  up  a  life  of  musical 
fashion,  a  reflex  of  the  life  of  social 
fashion,  which,  while  it  served  indeed  to 
support  the  performance  of  the  master^ 
works,  fostered  also  many  European  de-  I 
vdopments  of  lesser  significance.  In  this 
life  the  appearance  of  a  great  European  : 
artist  would  rival  in  glamour  the  visit 
of  an  Athenian  to  a  Grecian  province. 
Coming  from  the  source  of  all  music,  his 
authority  would  be  nothing  less  than 
apostolic.  . 

Gradually,  as  western  cities  aspired  to 
a  similar  culture,  both  of  art  and  oi 
fashion,  a  "circuit"  was  developed.  The 
artist  from  across  the  water  could  now 
cany  his  authority  to  St  Louis,  or  even 
as  far  as  San  Francisco.  Finally  other 
cities,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Denver,  were 
added.  The  peculiar  commercial  and 
artistic  conditions  of  the  United  States, 
reinforced  by  the  profound  European 
ignorance  of  American  geography,  gave 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  able  management 
for  these  visiting  artists.  The  seat  of  this 
managerial  activity  could  be  only  in  New 
York,  which  had  finally  become  the 
point  from  which  each  virtuoso  in  turn 
started  upon  his  triumphal  American 
tour.  A  great  and  profitable  business 
thus  arose,  and  we  are  to  recognize  that 
by  far  the  greatest  asset  of  this  busi- 
ness became  not  primarily  the  command 
of  artistic  ability,  —  although  this  was 
manifestly  present, — but  the  command 
of  fashdcn.  For  one  listener  whose  object 
was  to  learn  from  the  artist  the  autlK>ri- 
tative  interpretation  of  the  worics  which 
he  performed,  or  for  one  who  sought  him 
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out  far  sheer  artistic  enjoyment,  twenty 
would  go  because  he  came  from  Europe 
and  represented  the  summit  of  the  mus- 
ical fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  fashion- 
able world  could  not  afford  to  be  absent. 

So  long  as  the  musical  fashion  coin- 
cided at  every  point  with  the  true  devel- 
opment of  musical  art  in  the  United 
States,  this  condition  presented  no  disad- 
vantage, and  caused  no  harm.  But  that 
this  fashion  and  art,  although  coincident 
at  first,  could  remain  so  in  a  new  land 
sure  to  rear  up  arts  of  its  own,  was  an 
absolute  impossibility;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  American  musical  art  be- 
came of  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  musical 
fashion  remained  fixedly  European,  mu- 
sical fashion  and  musical  art  in  Amer- 
ica parted  company.  To^lay  the  true 
interests  of  musical  development  in  the 
United  States  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fashionable  musical  life  of 
our  great  cities.  The  facts  of  our  creative 
musical  development  are  one  thing,  the 
events  of  our  social  musical  life  another. 
Society  is  not  aware  of  this.  It  has  so 
long  been  compelled  to  import  musical 
art  if  it  wished  to  have  any,  that  it  can- 
not believe  that  there  is  any  other  source 
of  this  art  than  Europe.  Society  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  tolerate  any  interference 
with  this  belief,  and  the  purveyors  of 
its  musical  art  are  the  last  to  initiate 
any  such  interference.  Indeed,  to  do  so 
would  be  to  lose  financial  support;  and 
therein  lies  the  crux  of  the  situation.  The 
managers  of  musical  enterprises  care 
nothing  for  our  national  artistic  develop- 
ment; their  one  concern  is  to  keep  secure 
tbe  patronage  of  society. 

Tliis  general  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  eastern  cities  is  nothing  less  than  the 
model  and  the  cue  for  the  social  musical 
life  of  the  entire  United  States.  As  it  is 
in  New  York,  so  must  it  be  in  Butte, 
Montana,  or  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Sane, 
beautiful,  advanced  musical  art  may  be 
growing  up  about  these  western  cities 
and  towns,  but  it  has  not  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  social  musical  flurry  of  the 
great  metropolis,  and  they  must  have 


''Salome,"  or  something  of  Debussy.  I 
learned  recently  that  more  moders 
French  music  is  being  sold  west  of  the 
Mississippi  than  east  of  it. 

What  is  the  immediate  universal  result 
ef  this  artifidal  condition?  It  means 
simply  that  good  American  singers,  pian- 
ists, and  other  artists  —  to  say  nothing 
of  foreign  —  may  place  upon  their  pro- 
grammes only  that  which  is  sanctioned 
by  New  York,  and  that  is  —  European 
music.  Not  to  do  so  means  to  incur 
the  displeasure  and  lose  the  support 
of  society.  And  these  same  artists,  who 
know  good  and  bad  in  music  as  society 
does  not  know  it,  are  often  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  much  in  American  music,  but 
they  must  admire  in  private.  An  or- 
chestral conductor  in  a  secondary  capac- 
ity, and  for  the  time  being  in  a  place 
where  he  could  do  what  he  pleased,  gave 
a  number  of  performances  of  the  scores 
of  a  certain  American  composer,  with 
great  success,  and  expressed  himself  very 
enthusiastically,  personally,  concerning 
them,  assuring  the  composer  of  the  pleas- 
ure he  would  have  in  conducting  them  in 
a  primary  capacity  on  a  more  important 
occasion,  when  the  opportunity  should 
come.  The  opportunity  arrived,  and  with 
it  the  unexpected  knowledge  that  to  do 
as  he  had  promised,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  jeopardize  the  social 
support  of  the  orchestra.  The  composer 
received  a  polite  note,  stating  that  at  some 
future  time  he,  the  composer,  would 
probably  do  work  more  satisfactory  to 
himself,  by  which  he  would  rather  be- 
come known,  and  that  then  it  would  be 
time  to  consider  the  perf ordnance  of  it. 
Such  instances  could  be  infinitely  multi- 
plied on  a  smaller  scale,  and  would  form 
a  voluminous  and  amusing  anthology  of 
episodes  of  artistic  and  moral  trepida- 
tion. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  artists 
of  conunanding  powers  and  moral  cour- 
age, who  have  succeeded  in  making  some 
headway  against  the  social  dictum,  but 
they  are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule.     The  subconscious  conunon  sense 
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of  society  has  immediately  applauded 
such  artists  and  greatly  exalted  them,  not, 
of  course,  for  this  particular  action,  but 
for  the  greatness  which  made  such  impu- 
dent action  safely  possible. 

First  and  last,  many  American  com- 
positions come  to  performance  on  Amer- 
ican programmes.  Society  has  always 
sanctioned  the  trivial  American  work  as 
a  foil  to  the  serious  European;  but  never 
the  more  significant  American  work  for 
its  own  sake.  Composers  and  their 
friends  are  able  to  force  hearings  here 
and  there,  so  that  the  composer  will 
not  be  wholly  without  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  his  work  upon  an  audience,  or 
for  that  matter,  upon  himself,  both  to  a 
certain  extent  necessary  things,  for  only 
in  practice  can  art  and  the  art-nature 
grow.  Again,  certain  obviously  good  and 
appealing  works,  not  requiring  any  ef- 
fort of  the  understanding,  have  quickly 
found  their  way  into  public  favor,  and  are 
safe  for  an  artist  to  use.  But  this  insistent 
fact  remains,  —  that  upon  our  concert 
and  recital  programmes  generally,  those 
works  whidi  best  represent  the  brains 
and  ideals  of  our  American  composers 
to-day  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  army  of  persons  whose  fortune,  or 
whose  very  sustenance,  is  assured  by  the 
maintenance  of  our  exclusively  European 
musical  system,  is  kept  busy  explaining  to 
society  that  if  Americans  could  produce 
sufficiently  good  music,  artists  would 
place  it  upon  their  programmes.  This 
explanation  may  satisfy  the  unthinking, 
but  it  can  no  longer  satisfy  those  who 
see  that  since  the  artist  will  not  be  paid 
for  performing  American  compositions 
requiring  real  study  and  work,  he  cannot 
afford  to  stop  to  master  them,  even  if  he 
be  prompted  by  admiration  of  the  compo- 
sitions or  friendship  for  the  composer.  If 
society,  to-day,  should  turn  and  support 
liberally  the  production  of  works  by  our 
own  composers,  if  it  should,  by  some 


whimsical  turn  of  the  wheel,  announce 
that  it  would  not  support  foreign  sod 
native  artists  unless  they  would  give  oi 
a  good  share  of  the  works  of  our  own 
composers,  we  would  witness  a  seal  in 
the  world-wide  study  of  American  music 
that  would  startle  the  nation.  Moreover, 
we  would  be  no  less  startled  by  the  in- 
tense and  varied  interest,  the  high  poetic 
worth,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  adiieve- 
ment  of  American  composers. 

If  the  composer  have  too  much  spirit, 
too  great  a  devotion  to  his  countiy's 
growth  in  musical  art,  to  accept  a  pit- 
tance for  his  teaching  and  neglect  for 
his  and  his  brother's  art,  what  shall  he 
do  in  this  situation?    At  first  he  might 
leave  composition  for  a  time  and  look 
deeply  enough  into  his  country's  socio- 
logy and  economics  to  learn  the  true  nar 
ture  of  the  conditions  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  exists.   He  will  then  learn  that 
his  own  salvation  depends  upon  the  sal- 
vation of  all.    As  a  next  step  he  might 
waive  all  endeavor  to  exploit  his  own 
compositions,  and  through  a  study  of  the 
works  of  his  brother  composers,  learn  the 
exact  nature  and  strength  of  his  coimtiy's 
musical  art.  Then,  leaving  the  society  of 
artists,  who  cannot  help  him,  he  m^t 
take  his  newly  gained  knowledge  to  the 
leaders  of  society,  —  not  the  hopelessly 
lost  of  the  great  eastern  cities,  but  the 
misguided  and  redeemable  throughout 
the  land;  and,  disinterested  himself,  win 
their  disinterested  help  for  the  sake  of 
a  national  cause.    They  are  more  ready 
for  him  than  he  suspects.   Whatever  the 
depth  of  their  regard  for  the  master- 
pieces of  music,  their  allegiance  to  mere 
musical  fashions  is  not  of  the  heart, 
and  they  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
withdraw  their  social  power  from  an  arti- 
ficial situation,  which  can  hold  for  them 
but  little  of  real  life  and  attainment,  and 
devote  it  to  the  satisfying  of  a  living  na- 
tional need. 
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SANCTUM  SANCTORUM 

BY   HfiLOISE   SOULE 

The  wine  of  life  is  poured  out  deeply  red 

Into  the  cup  of  trembling,  spiced  with  joj; 
While  fear  and  rapture  which  no  fears  destroy 

Beat  in  my  heart,  the  while  my  lips  are  fed 
From  the  clear,  crystal  chalice  held  with  dread 

In  the  white  hand  of  Love-Without-Alloy, 
Who  bids  me  sate  in  peace  above  annoy 

My  starving  soul  with  heavenly  wine  and  bread. 

Oh  God  of  love  and  power,  remember  this. 
That  we  are  dust!    The  earthly  and  divine 

Mix,  in  our  mortal  clay,  the  spirit's  bliss 
With  love  all  human,  such  indeed  as  Thine 

When  Thou  didst  consecrate  the  bridegroom's  kiss 
By  turning  Cana's  water  into  wine. 


HEAVIN'  THE   PROJECT 


BY  GEORGE   S.   WASSON 


DuBiKa  the  first  few  years  of  my 
practice  in  the  village  of  Killick  Cove,  I 
was  not  infrequently  called  in  attendance 
upon  Robert  Henderson,  a  brother-in- 
law  and  former  shipmate  of  my  especial 
friend,  old  Skipper  Job  Gaskett.  Though 
a  considerably  younger  man  than  Skipper 
Job,  Henderson  was  wholly  incapacitated 
for  any  but  the  lightest  kind  of  work, 
by  reason  of  an  accident  which  befell 
him  on  shipboard  in  early  manhood.  Hiai 
dark  face  was  still  strikingly  handsome, 
Aough,  in  view  of  his  pitiable  physical 
condition,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
credit  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  pre- 
vious to  that  frightful  mishap  at  sea  Rob- 
ert Henderson  was  generally  accounted 
the  champion  athlete  of  Killick  Ck>ve. 


As  to  any  particulars  concerning  the 
accident,  it  seemed  that  Henderson  him- 
self, as  well  as  his  usually  communica- 
tive brother-in-law,  was  strangely  reti- 
cent. Indeed,  it  occurred  to  me  more 
than  once  that  this  indisposition  to  talk 
of  the  matter  even  extended  to  the 
townspeople  in  general.  At  all  events,  for 
three  years  after  my  arrival  at  the  Cove, 
I  had  never  succeeded  in  gleaning  any- 
thing further  than  that,  through  a  fall 
from  the  mast-head  of  a- fishing  schooner 
only  a  short  time  before  his  marriage, 
Henderson  was  shockingly  deformed,  and 
had  since  been  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  wife  for  support. 

Mrs.  Henderson  was  a  large  and  come- 
ly, though  somewhat  careworn-looking 
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woman,  with  the  intenselj  black  eyes 
common  to  all  the  Gasketts,  and  much 
of  the  kindly  expression  of  face  so  char- 
acteristic of  her  brother  Job.  As  time 
wore  on,  my  admiration  steadUy  in- 
creased for  the  industry  and  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  constantly  manifested  in  the 
care  of  her  crippled  husband.  In  fact, 
the  wife's  daily  line  of  conduct  seemed  to 
me  nothing  less  than  heroic,  though  per- 
haps many  of  the  neighbors  had  grown  to 
regard  it  rather  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

When  able,  Robert  Henderson  ap- 
peared to  occupy  himself  chiefly  with 
braiding  rag  mats  for  sale,  though  being 
an  acknowledged  expert  in  the  mysteries 
of  "twine,"  local  fishermen  sometimes 
brought  their  damaged  nets  to  him  for 
repairs.  Still,  the  injury  to  his  spine  was 
such  that  for  long  periods  he  remained 
helplessly  propped  in  an  armchair,  nei- 
ther able  to  sit  erect  nor  to  lie  upon  his 
back  with  any  comfort 

But  the  indomitable  wife  labored  on 
unceasingly,  rising  at  unheard-of  hours 
and  working  often  far  into  the  night,  do- 
ing washing,  ironing,  and  sewing  at  her 
home,  or  housework  for  the  villagers 
when  her  husband's  condition  would  ad- 
mit of  her  leaving  him.  I  had  many  times 
noticed  old  Skipper  Job  hard  at  work 
upon  the  great  pile  of  spruce  cordwood 
which  he  regularly  hauled  to  his  sister's 
dooiyard  during  the  winter,  and  learned 
incidentally  that  this  brotherly  kindness 
was  absolutely  the  only  help,  outside  of 
desired  work,  which  the  plucky  woman 
could  be  induced  to  accept  from  any 
source. 

It  was  little  enough  that  I  could  ever 
do  for  her  husband's  relief,  but  my  cu- 
riosity about  him  kept  increasing.  At 
length,  alone  with  me  in  my  office  on  a 
rainy  autumn  afternoon.  Job  Gaskett 
decided  to  let  me  into  the  secret  of  his 
brother-in-law's  story. 

"Well,  you,  doctor,"  he  began,  "I 
been  quite  a  few  times  on  the  p'int  of 
telling  you  in  regards  to  all  this  'ere,  for  it 
doos  make  out  to  be  consid'ble  of  a  little 


vehemently.  "She  done  every  namable 
thing  in  GUxl's  world  to  hender  him  and 
me  too,  from  ever  once  steppin'  foot 
aboard  the  vessel,  anyways.  She  hung 
right  to  it  from  the  fust  conmiencement 
that  the  old  Desire  was  tetched,  and  al- 
ways had  been,  and  always  would  be, 
and  seems 's  though  she  had  the  ri^ts  of 
it,  too,  for  it  turned  out  there  never  was 
no  such  a  Jonah  ever  went  out  of  this 
Cove  as  what  she  was.  Plague  on  the  old 
jade,  she  never  eamt  no  man  a  dollar, 
not  ary  once  in  the  worid,  and  seems 's 
though  there  would  n't  be  no  end  to  the 
folks  that  kep'  gittin'  drownded  and  killt 


hist'ry,  and  no  mistake.  The  thing  of  it 
is,  though,  sister  Susy  Maiy  May  down 
here,  she  never  wanted  it  should  be  made 
no  kind  of  gossup-talk  like,  'round 
amongst  folks,  though  come  to  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  every  one  of  the  old  seed- 
folks  here  to  thk  Cove  are  knowin'  to 
the  whole  business,  and  have  been,  pret- 
ty much  ever  since  the  thing  happened. 
But  you  see  Susy  Maiy  there,  she's  al- 
ways felt  so  master  sore  in  regards  to  it, 
—  she's  kind  of  queer  made  like,  you 
know,  and,  well, — you  couldn't  never 
once  beat  it  out  of  her  head  that  she  was 
all  the  one  to  blame  in  the  fust  place  for 
Bob  Henderson's  losin'  his  hand-holt 
aboard  of  old  Skip'  Tristam  Marston 
that  time,  and  staving  the  life  outen  him  ; 
on  deck,  same's  he  done."  \ 

"She  to  blame  for  his  faU! "  I  ex- 
claimed  in  surprise.  "Why,  she  wasn't 
on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time,  was 
she?" 

"No,  no,  not  a  mite  of  it!  "  said  Job. 
"She  was  right  here  to  home,  and  the 
vessel  —  that's  the  pink'  Heart's  Desire, 
that  old  Deacon  Parkinson  owned  in 
them  days  —  she  was  layin'  hove  to  dean 
off  here  on  Le  EUtve,  in  the  heaviest 
breeze  o'  wind  ever  I  seen  since  the  time 
I  fust  commenced  to  go." 

"Oh  well  then,"  I  said,  "your  sister 
had  urged  him  to  go  on  that  particular 
trip  —  " 

"No  she  never  once!  Not  a  mite!  Not 
le  mite!"  the  Skipper  broke  in 
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and  all  stove  up  aboard  of  her  jes'  long's 
she  stayed  atop  o'  water.  Yes  sir,  Susy 
Maiy  Maj  had  got  wind  of  what  she  was, 
from  waj  hack;  I'm  tol'ble  satisfied  of 
that  Susy  wa'n't  anyways  scairt  to  up 
and  talk  it  right  out  in  meetin'  neither,  as 
any  God's  quantity  ashore  here  can  tell 
ye  to^iay.  I  think 's  likely  there  was 
others  besides  her  that  misdoubted  if  the 
vessel  wa'n't  going  to  be  a  reg'lar-built 
Jonah,  but  seems 's  though  Susy  was 
about  all  the  one  that  dasst  up  and  spit 
it  light  out  good  and  plain,  them  days." 

"Yet  you  say  she  felt  responsible  for 
Henderson's  accident,"  I  said.  VThis 
beats  me  all  hollow.  I  won't  try  to  guess 
again." 

"No,  doctor,"  said  Job,  "you'd  full 
better  take  and  give  it  up  right  off  now, 
for 't  ain't  anyways  likely  ever  you'd  hit 
it,  not  if  you  kep'  guessin'  stiddy  for  a 
month  of  Sundays.  I  cal'late  now  to  turn 
to  and  tell  you  what  about  the  whole 
tbing,  for  Susy  she  allowed  only  jest  this 
morning  ahe  did  n't  know  as  she  cared 
any  great  if  you  was  to  hear,  bein'  as 
you've  always  tended  out  on  Bobby  so 
regular,  and  then  again,  prob'ly  would 
git  holt  of  some  of  it  sooner  or  later,  any- 
ways. All  is,  says  she,  while  you're  at  it, 
take  and  tell  him  the  whole  of  it  without 
nothin'  skipped  nor  anyways  changed 
'round.  That's  Susy  all  over,  you  know, 
—she  always  did  talk  it  jes'  so  up  and 
down,  like.  Seems 's  though  she  cal'lates 
tbe  plain  truth '11  make  out  to  stand  its 
own  weight  any  day  in  the  week. 

"So  to  take  and  go  dean  away  back  to 
tbe  fust  commencement  like,"  the  Skip- 
per went  on,  with  his  piercing  black  eyes 
intently  fixed  upon  mine,  "Bob  Hender- 
son in  them  days  was  about  the  best  look- 
in'  and  the  likeliest  young  buck  ever  was 
nised  to  this  Cove.  He  stood  jest  six  foot 
in  his  stoddn'-feet,  and  was  withey  as  ary 
wild-cat  Lord  sakes,  we  had  folks  here 
tbem  days  that  run  away  of  the  idee  they 
was  some  wras'lers,  till  maybe  they'd 
keldi  holt  of  Bob  Henderson,  and  git 
hove  so  quick  they'd  cal'late  the  devil 
Uaself  kidced  'em  on  end!  But  come  to 


take  it  aboard  vessd  was  where  he'd 
most  gin'ally  cut  up  the  greatest  monk^- 
shines  and  ructions,  after  all.  I  rec'lect 
one  little  trick  of  hisn  in  pertik'kr  was  to 
take  and  lay  a  bate  along  of  somebody 
aboard,  how  many  seconts  time  he'd  be 
a-going  from  the  end  of  the  main-boom 
aloft,  and  chock  down  to  the  bowspreet- 
end  again,  that  is,  you  know,  take  it  when 
we'd  be  layin'  to  anchor  some  place  or 
other.  Set-fire!  He'd  swarm  up  the  top- 
ping-lift hand-over-hand  like  a  streak; 
skip  right  acrosst  the  spring-stay  to  the 
foremast  on  the  dead  run,  and  slide 
down  the  jib-stay  afore  ever  you'd  say 
Jack  Bobinson!  That 's  jest  how  spry  he 
was.  And  come  to  take  him  all  togged 
out  in  his  Sunday  best,  with  his  hair  oiled 
up  good  and  curly  like,  with  his  shirt- 
collar  hove  wide  open,  and  a  blame' 
great  big  black  silk  tie  streamin'  loose 
much  as  two  foot  long,  why,  you  would 
n't  make  out  to  scare  up  a  snmrter  ap- 
pearin'  young  feller  nowheres. 

"Ck>me  to  that,  he  was  smart,  too  — 
smart's  a  whip.  He'd  been  high-line 
aboard  vessd  nigh  every  trip,  till  we 
come  to  ship  aboard  that  plague-gone 
old  Jonah  of  Deacon  ParkiniMUi's  there, 
and  he  could  got  a  vessd  of  his  own  took 
up  for  him  here  to  this  Cove  the  time  he 
was  twenty  year  old,  easy  as  rolling  offia  a 
log,  if  only  he  'd  a  mind  to,  and  had  said 
the  word.  But  the  way  he  looked  at  it, 
there  was  a  plenty  time  for  that  ahead, 
and  he'd  lievser  not  git  tied  down  so- 
fashion  yit^ap-while,  nor  turn  to  and  git 
married  yit,  ary  one.  Kind  of  happy-go- 
lucky,  like,  you  see  Bobby  always  was  in 
them  days,  and  I  think 's  prob'le  that  was 
one  thing  made  him  so  ter'ble  takin' 
amongst  the  gals  ashore  here. 

"He'd  lost  his  mother  afore  there  was 
much  of  any  bigness  to  him,  you  un'stand, 
and  seems 's  though  him  and  the  old  sir 
never  hitched  bosses  to  home  there  extry 
good,  so 's  Bobby  he  was  pretty  much  on 
his  own  hook,  you  may  say,  and  loved  to 
heave  his  money  right  and  left  in  all  man- 
ner of  fool- works,  till  the  heft  of  the  gals 
ashore  here  all  cal'lated  there  wa'n't  no- 
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body  'round  here  could  hold  a  candle 
'side  of  Bob  Henderson. 

"By  spells  he'd  be  a  little  grain  sweet 
on  one,  and  then  't  would  be  somebody 
else  for  a  spell,  —  kind  of  touch  and  go 
like,  'round  amongst  'em,  without  never 
once  meaning  no  hurt  at  all  to  aiy  one  on 
'em,  you  know,  but  same  time,  fust  thing 
ever  he  knowed,  there  was  two  or  three  of 
them  gals  commenced  to  git  all  broke  up 
over  Bob  Henderson,  and  about  the 
wusst  off  amongst  the  lot  was  my  oldest 
sister,  Susy  Maiy  May,  down  here. 

"Susy  she  hadn't  never  lacked  for 
beaus,  —  not  a  mite  of  it  Lord  sakes, 
she  could  had  her  pick  of  dozens  to  keep 
comp'ny  along  of  here  to  this  Cove  them 
days,  but  seems 's  though  Bob  Hender- 
son was  all  the  one  ever  she'd  look  at 
twice,  and  him  she'd  always  been  kind  of 
gone  on,  since  the  two  growed  to  have 
any  bigness  to  'em  at  all. 

'*Bob  and  me  was  always  thick  as  mud 
together,  you  know,  and  quick's  ever  I 
seen  jest  how  the  thing  was  workin'  with 
Susy  Maiy  May,  why  I  up  and  says  to 
him  man-fashion,  like  this:  'Bob,'  's  I, 
*  this  'ere  won't  never  do  in  Grod's  world. 
You  got  to  call  a  halt  on  this  pretty  sud- 
den, and  no  gittin'  'round  it,  neither. 
Here 's  a  passel  o'  them  gals,'  's  I,  *  gittin' 
to  be  a  good  deal  same's  so  many  toads 
un'neath  a  harrow,  all  on  account  of  your 
set-fired  backin'  and  fillin';  now,'  's  I, 
' fur's  ever  Susy  Maiy  May  b  concerned, 
I  want  you  should  jest  heave  to  and  show 
your  colors  good  and  plain,  or  else  up 
helium  right  off,  and  bear  away  hull- 
down  to  loo'ard  like.' 

"Well  sir,  Bobby  he  seen  quick  enough 
that  I  wa'n't  noways  unrajrtionable.  He 
was  a  good  clever  soul  as  ever  was,  and 
never  once  cal'lated  to  do  aiy  one  of  them 
gals  a  mite  of  hurt,  and  in  pertik'ler  not 
Susy  Mary  May,  for  he  let  on  to  me  this 
time  that  soon 's  ever.it  come  down  to  the 
fine  thing,  he  sot  a  sight  more  by  her 
than  all  the  rest-part  of  'em  put  together. 
Same  time,  seems 's  though  he  didn't 
feel  jest  like  poppin'  no  question  to  no- 
body jest  yit-a-while,  and  so  the  amount 


of  the  stoiy  was,  that  kind  of  gradual  like, 
at  fust,  he  commenced  to  sheer  off,  and 
finally  quit  his  coming  up  to  our  place 
th^e,  pretty  much  altogeUier. 

"Susy  Maiy  May  she  wa'n't  never  the 
kind  to  take  on  no  great,  you  know;  that 
is,  not  so's  folks  would  be  like  to  see, 
anyways;  but  Lord!  up  home  there  we 
soon  see  the  difference,  now  I  tell  ye 
what.  The  gal  wa'n't  nach'ally  noways 
bad-lookin'  them  days,  if  I  do  say  it,  but 
pretty  quick  she  commenced  to  show  it 
in  her  face  how  bad  she  felt,  same's  if 
she'd  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  till  bim^y 
her  own  folks  would  n't  but  jest  recker- 
nize  her.  I  always  rec'lect  jest  what 
father  says,  the  time  he  come  home  from 
the  Cape  Shore  right  in  the  thick  of  it, 
and  the  ter'ble  look  of  the  gal  struck  him 
all  aback  like.  'Set-fire!  Susy  Maiy,. 
you! '  's  he,  'what  is  it  ails  ye  ?  Why! ' 
's  he,  'your  face  looks  to  be  all  tide-rips 
and  cahn-slicks,  the  whole  bigness  of  it! ' 
That 's  about  how  she  did  look,  too,  for  it 
took  holt  of  her  the  wusst  way,  and  the 
thing  of  it  was,  she  did  n't  grow  no  better 
of  it,  by  a  long  chalk. 

"Finally,  it  come  around  that  Bobby 
took  a  notion  to  ship  aboard  of  old  ^p' 
Tris'  Marston  in  the  Heart's  Desire,  on 
one  of  them  long-drawed-out  salt-trips  to 
the  banks,  when  they  cal'lated  to  stop  till 
they  wet  all  their  saJt,  if  it  took  a  year's 
time.  There  was  quite  a  few  of  the  gals 
'round  here  that  never  liked  the  sound  of 
that,  not  for  a  cent,  but  come  to  take 
Susy  Maiy  May,  and  she  was  nerved 
up  a  sight  wuss  'n  ever,  because  she'd 
claimed  all  along  that  vessel  was  tetehed 
from  the  day  of  her  launchin',  and  wa'n't 
fit  forgio  living  man  to  go  into,  noways. 
Susy  she  was  always  extry  cute  about 
ketchin'  onto  all  them  kind  of  things, 
you  un'stand,  and  I  guess  likely  it  nither 
runs  in  the  blood,  maybe,  for  I  know  you 
could  n't  never  learn  mother  nothin'  new 
in  regards  to  'em,  neither. 

"  But  Bob  he  fit  ter'ble  shy  of  our  place 
right  along,  same's  he  says  to  me  he  cal- 
'Uted  to  for  a  spell,  anyways,  and  never 
once  give  Susy  no  chance  to  say  boo  to 
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bim  in  regards  to  the  vessel,  nor  nothin' 
ebe.  She  kep'  right  at  me,  though,  early 
and  late,  but  there!  I  could  n't  see  as  it 
was  any  great  hunt  of  mine  to  take  and 
give  the  vessel  a  bad  name  so  quick.  Old 
Deacon  there,  he  'd  went  to  work  and  put 
eveiy  cent  he  could  rake  and  scrape  into 
her,  and  I  did  n't  want  to  have  no  hand 
in  doing  the  old  sir  no  manner  of  hurt. 
Then  again,  I  wa'n't  any  too  anxious  for 
Bobby  to  stop  to  home  anyways  jest  then; 
and  so  the  long  and  short  of  it  was,  he 
stowed  his  dunnage  aboard,  and  went 
mto  her  on  the  salt-trip,  though  when  it 
come  to  the  p'int  of  breaking  the  anchor 
out,  and  filling  the  vessel  away,  be  jig- 
gered if  it  did  n't  look  for  a  spell  some  as 
if  Susy  Mary  May  and  her  old  black  cat 
was  going  to  be  too  much  for  'em." 

"How  do  you  mean.  Skipper?"  I 
asked.   "You're  getting  too  deep  for  me 


"Oh  weQ  there!  Black  cats  is  cur'ous 
oeatur's,  you  know,"  replied  Job,  with 
a  slight  l«]gh.  "Take  it  in  them  days, 
folks  ashore  here  would  turn  to  and  clap 
a  black  cat  un'neath  of  a  washtub  over 
Dig^t,  so's  to  bender  ary  vessel  from  sail- 
ing next  day,  whatever  the  reason  might 
be.  *Twas  always  and  forever  a  gre^t 
notion  with  the  gals  here  to  this  Cove> 
to  keep  their  beaus  to  home  if  th^ 
wanted,  though  come  right  to  the  truUi 
of  the  matter,  there  was  precious  few  that 
knowed  jest  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  thing 
so's  to  work  it  in  proper  good  shape,  but 
still  I  guess  it  was  seldom  ever  a  vessel  set 
oat  to  get  her  anchor  in  them  days,  with- 
out somebody  ashore  hadn't  went  to 
wotk  and  shoved  a  black  cat  un'neath  a 
tub  the  night  before.  Sometimes  it  would 
act  complete,  and  then  again  it  would  n't 
appear  to  be  no  great  account  anyways, 
but  tfa^  always  kep'  tryin'  of  it  on  right 
along  stiddy,  jest  the  same. 

"Take  this  pertik'ler  time  I'm  speak- 
ing about,  though,  and  come  to  heave 
aihort  aboard  the  vessel  early  in  the 
momin'  they  cal'Uted  to  make  a  start, 
why  be  jiggered  «if  the  anchor  had  n't 
ketdied  afoul  of  something  master  heavy 
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on  bottom,  and  all  the  way  in  God's 
world  ever  they  got  clear  of  it  was  to 
heave  in  every  blame'  inch  th^  was 
good  for  on  the  win'lass,  and  then  jest 
set  down  and  wait  for  the  flood-tide  to 
break  it  out  in  the  afternoon,  someways. 
Come  to  find  out,  blowed  if  they  did  n't 
finally  fetch  up  a  great  big  water-soaken 
chunk  of  the  old  brig  President  Adams, 
that  was  scuttled  right  here  in  1812,  for 
fear  the  British  was  going  to  gobble  her 
up  one  time.  The  crown  of  the  anchor 
was  bent  up  clean  agin  the  shank  with 
the  set-fired  strain  on  it,  so's  they  was 
risin'  three  days'  time  gittin'  ready  for 
another  start" 

"You're  pretty  sure  the  delay  was 
owing  to  the  black  cat  and  the  tub?" 
I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"Well,  black  cats  has  always  been 
called  oonsid'ble  cur'ous  creatur's^  you 
know,"  the  Skipper  answered,  perhaps 
a  little  evasively.  "  I  've  seen  some  awful 
queer  works  aJl  along  of  them  style  o' 
cats,  and  I  guess  likely  it  pays  in  the  long 
run  not  to  take  too  mucli  chances  with 
'em.  Them  that  has,  has  wisht  th^ 
never,  to  my  own  knowin',  afore  this. 
But  it  wanted  something  besides  a  black 
cat  to  hold  Bob  Henderscm  to  home  that 
time,  and  I  says  to  Susy  Mary  there  was 
no  good  her  tryin'  of  it  over  again.  She 
might  make  out  to  bender  him  some  oon- 
sid'ble, and  put  folks  to  no  end  of  trou- 
ble about  nujdng  a  start,  for  she  was  cute 
in  regards  to  all  them  kind  of  things,  and 
there's  no  gittin'  'round  it;  but  Bob 
cal'lated  to  go  that  time  any  old  how, 
and  that 's  fJl  there  was  to  it.  'What  is, 
is,  and  what  was,  was,*  as  I  heard  a 
preacher  say  one  time,  and  it's  all  the 
way  there  is  to  look  at  it,  too. 

"But  you  take  Susy  Mary  May  that 
time,  and  seems  's  though  she  could  n't 
see  it  in  no  such  a  light.  After  the  vessel 
once  left,  she  appeured  to  calm  down 
some  oonsid'ble,  but  our  folks  took  good 
notice  she  commenced  slippin'  up  to 
Aunt  Polly  Belknap's  place  on  the  Neck 
ro'd  th^e,  every  chance  she  could  git, 
and  they  soon  see  very  plain  there  was 
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something  in  the  wind  bet¥mct  them 
two. 

"This  'ere  Aunt  Polly  that  youVe 
heard  tell  of  already,  the  was  one  of 
them  cur'ous  old  ancient  style  women- 
folks we  always  used  to  have  'round  here 
them  days,  —  older 'n  the  North-Star, 
the  whole  batch  on  'em  was,  I  cal'late. 
There  was  old  Sairy  Binney,  —  she  was 
jest  afore  my  time,  Sairy  was,  but  one 
o'  them  reg'lar-built  old  fly-by-nights, 
and  chock  to  her  eyes  in  some  dev'lish 
works  or  other,  the  heft  of  the  time. 
Awful  spiteful  and  mean  actin'  like, 
accordin'  to  all  tell.  Lord  sakes!  I've 
heard  say  she  was  mean  enough  to  up 
and  steal  dough  offn  a  blind  chicken, 
if  she  once  took  a  notion  that  way.  Then 
there  was  old  Hetty  Moye,  that  lived  up 
Moye's  Lane  only  a  short  piece;  she  was 
a  good  clever  old  soul  as  a  rule,  without 
she  happened  to  git\lown  on  ye  too  bad 
for  something  or  other,  and  them  times, 
you  best  stand  from  under.  Then  right 
next  to  her  come  old  Aunt  Polly,  and  her 
I  rec'lect  all  about,  plain's  can  be. 
Some  on  'em  here  now'days  pretends  to 
say  she  was  the  very  last  one  of  them  old 
ancient  women-folks  same's  we  used  to 
have  ;  but  Godfrey  mighty!  I  dunno  of 
anything  that  riles  me  up  same's  it  doos 
to  hear  'em  take  and  talk  such  rubbidge. 

"I  know  it  for  a  fact,  doctor,  there's  a 
woman  alive  right  here  to  this  Cove  at 
this  very  day  o'  the  world  that  can  turn 
to  and  heave  a  project  full  better'n  what 
ever  Aunt  Polly  Belknap  could!  Still, 
that  ain't  neither  here  nor  th^e,  jest  now. 
Aunt  Polly,  she  was  always  mostly  in  co- 
hoots  with  the  young  fry  here  to  home, 
and  in  pertik'ler  with  us  young  chaps 
that  went  fishin'  them  days.  You  could 
frog  it  out  here  to  her  place  on  the  old 
Neck  ro'd  with  your  little  batty  of  tea, 
or  tobacco,  or  snuff,  and  buy  a  good  run 
of  luck  for  a  fishin'  trip  to  the  Cape  Shore 
in  the  spring  o'  the  year,  or  to  the  Bay, 
or  clean  to  Labrador,  if  only  you  worked 
it  so 's  to  git  the  right  side  6f  her  in  proper 
good  shape.  Thenshe'd  turn  toandmiz 
ye  up  a  love-potion  any  time  you  wanted; 


but  after  all,  givin'  full  fares  and  mode- 
rate weather  on  them  fishin'  trips  was 
always  counted  Aunt  Polly's  best  holt. 
That's  how  she'd  got  her  name  up  the 
most,  anyways,  and  you  can  bate  there 
was  few  here  to  this  Cove  them  days  that 
missed  tryin'  to  fix  things  all  tanto  along 
of  old  Aunt  Polly,  afore  ever  they  'd  dasst 
p'int  a  vessel's  nose  out  past  the  Nedc 
in  the  spring  o'  the  year. 

"But  soon 's  ever  it  come  to  heavin'  a 
project,  I  dunno  as  she  was  so  mudi  to 
home.  I  kind  of  misdoubt  if  she  was, 
though  off  and  on  she  must  done  quite 
a  little  of  it,  too;  but  seems *s  though 
she  went  to  work  and  made  a  ter'ble  old 
mess  of  it  the  time  she  iln'took  to  heave 
one  for  Susy  Mary  May.  Susy  Maiy,  she 
was  always  a  little  grain  chununy  like 
along  of  Aunt  Polly,  same's  mother  was 
too,  and  so  you  see  finally,  after  the 
Heart's  Desire  had  been  gone  a  fort- 
ni't's  time  or  more,  seems 's  though  the 
old  lady  was  coaxed  into  Uyin'  in  with 
the  gal  to  heave  a  project  after  her." 

"Hold  on  just  a  minute.  Skipper!" 
I  interrupted.  "You're  taUdng  Greek 
to  me  now.  I  can't  follow  your  stoiy  at 
all  till  you  explain  a  little  what  this 
'project'  business  was." 

"Well,  weU,"  said  Job,  "that's  jest 
what  I'm  oomin'  at,  fast  as  ever  I  can  git 
'round  to  it.  Still,  them  projects  was 
master  cur'ous  workin'  things,  and  I 
ain't  so  sure  as  I  can  give  ye  no  great 
shakes  of  an  idee  in  r^urds  to  'em;  but 
we'll  say  that  you  was  clean  gone  on 
some  gal  or  other,  you  know;  or  maybe 
that  the  gal  was  kind  of  mopin'  'round 
after  you,  —  it  don't  make  no  great  odds 
which,  as  I  know  of.  One  or  the  other 
of  ye  finally  takes  and  goes  down  to 
Aunt  Polly's  little  place  there,  and  says 
to  her  like  this :  '  I  want  you  should  turn 
to  and  rig  it  for  me  so's  this  gal,  or  this 
'ere  feller,  whichever  it  is,  will  commence 
to  git  real  soft  on  me,  double-qmck  time, 
savvy  ?  The  cal'Ution  was  to  have  them 
projects  woric  a  good  deal  same's  a  love- 
potion  done,  only  they  'most  always  take 
holt  a  sight  more,  and  cost  consid'ble 
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log^  and  besides,  there  was  oertaio  times 
vfaen  yofu  could  n't  never  coax  the  old 
Jady  to  try  one  on  anyways,  not  for  no 
price. 

''I  reelect  for  one  thing,  it  had  always 
got  to  be  on  a  growin*  moon,  or  else  she 
would  n*t  once  look  at  ye;  but  then  there 
was  quite  a  few  other  things  too,  that  had 
to  be  jes'  so  at  the  time,  or  else  it  was 
no  go.  Stie  was  square  as  a  brick  about 
it,  old  Aunt  Pdly  always  was;  if  things 
wa'n't  workin'  just  right  for  no  project, 
she  would  n't  hesitate  a  secont  to  up  and 
tell  anybody  so,  right  out  spango.  But  if 
everything  seemed  to  be  workin'  same's 
she  wanted  it  should,  why  then  you  'd  got 
to  take  and  turn  your  stockings  wrong 
side  out  seven  nights  a-runnin',  and 
you'd  got  to  cut  seven  notches  into  a 
stick  offn  a  witch-hazel,  and  turn  your- 
self around  seven  times  to  the  right  for 
every  notch  you  cut,  a-wishin'  your  wish 
all  the  time,  you  un'stand,  hard  as  ever 
you  could.  Same  time  Aunt  Polly  never 
callated  to  set  stock  still  with  her  hands 
folded,  by  consid'ble.  She  was  going 
tliTough  her  rinktums  too,  of  course,  but 
jest  what  they  was,  she  always  took 
[da^ey  good  care  never  to  let  anybody 
find  out.  She  was  consid'ble  sly,  you 
know,  same's  all  the  rest-part  of  them 
old  fly-by-nights  always  was,  and  never 
cal'lated  to  give  away  none  of  the  tricks 
of  her  trade,  and  wa'n't  noways  to  blame 
for  that,  neither,  as  I  can  see. 

''Where  I  always  claimed  Aunt  Polly 
was  to  blame,  and  done  wrong  that  time, 
was  her  never  once  letting  on  to  Susy 
Maiy  May  jest  how  them  projects  was 
liable  to  work  on  some  folks,  by  spells,  — 
that  is,  I  mean  the  set-fired  start  ^ey  was 
apt  to  give  anybody  sometimes,  soon's 
ever  th^  fust  commenced  to  take  a  holt 
in  good  shape." 

Here  Skipper  Graskett  extended  his 
brown  left  lumd  towards  me,  and  called 
attention  to  a  scar  which  extended  nearly 
across  the  palm. 

"TTie  time  I  was  twenty  year  old," 
he  said,  ''a  woman  that  don't  live  so  very 
fur  away  from  this  house  to-day,  turned 


to  and  hove  a  project  at  me  when  I  was 
aboard  of  old  Skip'  Tommy  Goodsoe. 
'T  was  jest  my  luck  to  be  to  woric  on 
deck  throatin'  codfish  this  very  time, 
and  quick 's  ever  that  dod-blowed  project 
took  holt  of  me,  I  fetched  a  jump  like, 
and  made  out  to  shove  that  big  double- 
aidged  throater  plumb  into  my  hand 
here,  so's  I  was  crippled-up  with  it  for 
a  month's  time.  That 's  how  I  'm  knowin' 
to  it  myself  jest  the  way  them  things  was 
liable  to  work.  They  would  n't  always 
act  jes'  so,  of  course,  for  I've  heard  tell 
of  folks  that  never  once  knowed  jest 
when  the  project  was  hove;  but  Aunt 
Polly  must  knowed  what  about  'em  fast 
enough,  and  seems 's  though  she'd  ought 
to  told  a  young  thing  same's  Susy  Mary 
May  was,  to  be  a  littie  grain  careful  like. 

' '  But  there !  Seems 's  though  she  never 
once  yipped.  She  and  Susy  Mary  fixed 
it  all  up  betwixt  'em  there,  and  hove  it 
slam-bang  after  the  vessel,  —  hardest 
fend  off.  Now  jes'  see  how  like  the  very 
mischeef  the  plaguey  thing  wwked  that 
time.  That  very  same  night  it  blowed  a 
livin'  gale  o'  wind  clean  off-shore  there 
on  the  tail  of  Le  Have,  jest  where  the 
Heart's  Desire  was  layin'  hove  to  under 
close-reefed  fores'l,  and  jumfnn'  into  it 
endways  for  God's  sakes.  The  plague- 
gone  contrairy  old  jade  never  would  lay 
nowheres  nigh  the  wind  when  she  was 
hove  to,  you  see,  —  she'd  always  want 
to  lay  broad-off,  and  waller  in  the  seas 
same's  a  blame'  hog-trough  would;  but 
this  time  in  pertik'ler  't  was  rough  as  a 
grater  out  there,  and  seems 's  though 
she  was  having  one  of  her  wusst  speUs. 
Bimeby  the  gaff-tops'l  commenced  to 
slat  adrift  up  on  the  mainmast-head  (for 
't  was  blowin*  like  a  man,  and  breezenin' 
on  every  minute  jest  fair  scand'lous),  till 
Bob  Henderson  he  un'took  to  shin  aloft 
and  stop  the  thing  down  into  shape  again. 

** Nobody  else  aboard  wouldn't  tetch 
of  it,  you  see,  bein'  as  it  wa'n't  no  fool  of 
a  job  to  git  aloft  and  stick  there  jest  then, 
leave  alone  stowing  no  tops'b,  —  still  I 
know  well  Bobby  would  been  all  tanto, 
and  would  done  up  the  work  complete. 
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but  where  the  trouble  come  in  was,  jest 
at  this  very  same  minute  be  jiggered  if 
them  two  women-folks  in  home  here 
did  n't  turn  to  and  let  her  go  with  that 
set-fired  project!  We  reckoned  it  all  up 
afterwards,  and  't  was  jest  eggsactly  that 
same  time  o'  night,  to  a  dot.  Wa'n't  that 
some  horrid,  you?" 

"Then  you  believe  that  Aunt  Polly 
knew  how  hard  it  was  storming  out  at 
sea  at  the  time  ?"  I  asked. 

"Knowed  it?  'Course  she  knowed  all 
about  it!"  Job  answered  decisively. 
"You  leave  alone  of  her,  soon's  ever  it 
come  to  keepin'  tabs  on  the  weather! 
The  thing  of  it  was,  she  never  once 
stopped  to  think!  She  was  extry  good 
friends  to  Bobby  them  days,  and  would 
n't  done  him  no  manner  of  hurt  for  the 
world,  —  all  is,  she  never  once  stopped 
to  give  it  no  secont  thought  that  time,  or 
else  she  never  half  knowed  her  business 
fur's  ever  them  projects  was  concerned. 
Anyways,  pore  Bobby  he  lost  his  hand- 
holt  by  reason  of  it,  and  come  down  on 
deck  hell-bent,  jest  be-aft  the  scuttle- 
butt —  Lord  sakes!  They  said  he  like 
to  have  went  chock  through  the  deck 
altogether!  'Twas  an  unrighteous  old 
dip  he  struck  it,  and  his  hip-bone,  th^ 
cal'lated  it  must  been,  jabbed  a  hole  in 
them  deck-plank  that  they  used  to  take 
and  show  to  folks  jes'  long's  the  vessel 
was  owned  here  to  this  Cove. 

"Well,  they  took  and  picked  the  pore 
devil  up,  and  lugged  him  below  for  dead, 
but  seems 's  though  he  come  to  next 
morning  a  little  dite,  and  so  they  give  it 
to  her  straight  for  home,  wearin'  every 
sol'tary  rag  of  sail  the  schooner  would 
stiwer  under,  and  still  stay  atop  o' 
water. 

"Come  to  find  out.  Bob  Henderson 
was  all  stove  up  so  bad  that  every  one  oi 
them  three  doctors  allowed  they  never 
once  see  no  such  hard-lookin'  sight  in  all 
their  bom  days!  There  wa'n't  ary  one 
on  'em  but  said  he  was  spoke  for  inside 
a  few  hours'  time  at  the  furtherest,  but 
they  turned  to  and  lugged  him  off  down 
home  to  his  father's  place  there,  cal*latin' 


to  see  him  git  throng  'most  any  minute 
on  the  ways  down  along.  All  the  women- 
folks there  was  to  home  there  was  Bob- 
by's old  Aunt  Marshy,  that  kep'  home 
for  the  old  sir  them  days,  and  the  heft  of 
the  time  she  was  all  crippled-up  with  the 
rheumatiz  so 's  she  could  n't  but  jest  wag. 

"But  Lord  A'mighty!  Quick's  ever 
Susy  Maiy  May  once  got  wind  of  what 
was  up,  she  lep'  out  of  the  house  same's 
a  wild  creatur',  and  streaked  it  straight 
down  acrosst  them  fields  right  plumb 
into  the  room  where  the  pore  feller  was 
layin'  to;  and  by  fire,  doctor!  she  never 
once  come  out  through  the  front  gate 
again  for  goin'  on  two  months'  time! 
No  sir,  you  could  n't  do  nothin'  with  her 
noways;  she  allowed  she  never  cared  no 
more  for  the  speech  o'  people  than  for 
jes'  so  much  wind  in  amongst  the  far- 
trees  up  back  of  the  house.  'Twas  much 
as  ever  she'd  leave  another  soul  come 
anigh  Bobby  to  do  a  livin'  thing  for  him 
in  any  way,  shape,  nor  manner,  and  so 
she  jest  took  and  stopped  right  there, 
and  nussed  him,  and  tended  out  on  him, 
and  done  for  him  morning,  noon,  and 
night-times,  till  she  like  to  have  kiUt  her- 
self dead  at  the  job. 

"You  see  from  the  very  fust,  she'd 
run  away  of  the  idee  that  the  dod-blowed 
project  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and 
seems 's  though  the  notion  growed  on  her 
stiddy  like,  till  she  would  n't  give  ear  to 
nothin'  else.  '  'T  was  me  that  done  it! 
'Twas  me  that  done  it!'  —  that's  the 
most  you'd  git  out  of  her  them  days,  and 
come  to  that,  she  ain't  never  felt  a  mite 
different  since,  not  for  a  minute's  time. 

"Them  doctors  they  see  right  off  there 
was  no  good  to  butt  agin  her  in  the  mat- 
ter, not  a  mite.  They  see  that  Bobby 
wanted  she  should  do  for  him  right  along, 
in  room  of  nobody  else,  and  prob'^ 
figgered  they  might  jes'  soon  humor  the 
pore  creatur'  till  he  come  to  git  through, 
being  as  nary  one  on  'em  ever  onoe 
dremp'  but  what  he  was  as  good  as 
un'neath  four  foot  of  cold  sod  already. 
Well  sir,  the  amount  of  the  story  was, 
though,   that   bimeby   Bob   Henderson 
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ooxmnenoed  to  pick  up  a  little  dite, — 
ter'ble  gradual  like,  at  fust,  you  know, 
bat  still  makiii'  out  to  stem  the  tide  with 
jest  a  grain  or  so  to  spare,  till  finally  all 
them  three  old  doctors  had  to  give  in  he 
was  on  the  mendin*  hand,  and  no  gitting 
'round  it,  but  every  soul  here  to  this  Cove 
that  was  anyways  knowin'  to  the  matter 
allowed  that  Susy  Maiy  May  was  all  the 
one  that  saved  Bobby  HenderBon's  life 
that  time.  Anyways  soon's  ever  he  got 
so  Is  to  be  up  and  'round  the  least  little 
mite»  she  jest  claimed  him  for  hem, 
hufiFs,  horns,  and  hide,  and  nothin' 
would  n't  do  but  that  the  pair  of  'em 
should  turn  to  and  git  married  right 
away  off.  I  rec'lect  the  Sunday  that 
Susy  Mary  i^peared  bride  down  to  the 
Comer  meetin'-house  here  happened  to 
fall  cm  the  veiy  day  she  was  twenty  year 
old,  too. 

''Bobby  he  always  hung  to  it  like  a 
good  one  that  he  had  n't  no  business  to 
ever  onoe  think  of  such  a  thing  as  gittin' 
married,  being  as  he  was  all  crippled-up 
so  awful  bad;  but  Lord  love  ye!  Susy 
Mary  was  sot  as  the  hiUs  in  r^ards  to 
that  'ere.  She  give  it  out  there  to  home 
right  up  and  down,  that  unlessn  she  could 
many  Bob  Henderson  right  away,  so's 
to  do  for  him  all  the  rest-part  of  his  life, 
same's  she  has,  she'd  take  and  heave 
herself  chock  offn  the  w'arft  the  fust 
thing  ever  she  done,  and  she'd  kep'  her 
word  too,  sure's  ever  the  sun  riz. 

''Finally  our  folks  come  to  see  plain 
enough  th^'d  full  better  jest  hands-off, 
and  give  the  gal  all  the  slack  line  she 
wanted  in  the  whole  business.  Doin'  for 
Bobby,  and  tendin'  out  on  him  same's  if 
he  was  a  baby  like,  was  all  the  comfort 
the  creatur'  could  take  them  days,  and 
that's  aU  ever  she  has  got  out  of  it  since, 
doctor.  Of  course  Bob  he's  been  so's  to 
csm  a  ddlar  by  spells,  you  know,  and 
always  was  terl>le  anxious  to  do  what 
little  he  could,  but  same  time  it  always 
looked  a  good  deal  to  me  as  though  Susy 
Haiy  May  never  wanted  he  should  lift  a 
hsnd.  Scans 's  though  the  more  she  done 
hoadf  all  soul  al<»ie,  the  better  off  she 


felt,  and  as  fur  as  takin'  help  from  out- 
side was  concerned,  why  she  never  would 
hearken  to  it  for  a  secont's  time. 

**  T  wa'n't  only  yesterday  she  up  and 
says  to  me  she  'most  knowed  Grod 
A'mighty  would  hold  it  ag'in  her  for 
what  come  of  heavin'  the  project  after 
Bobby  Henderson  that  time;  but  I  told 
her  I  could  n't  noways  see  as  there  was 
the  least  mite  of  call  to  look  at  it  like 
that.  I  done  my  very  dingdest  to  soothe 
her  down  like,  for  the  pore  creatur'  was 
commencing  to  take  on  consid'ble  bad, 

—  that  is,  for  her,  you  know. 

"  Finally,  I  jest  up  and  says  to  her  like 
this:  *Susy  Maiy  May,'  's  I,  'you  wa'n't 
nothin'  only  a  litde  young  gal  the  time  you 
took  and  hove  that  plague-gone  project, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  as  you 
was  so  ter'Ue  weeked  for  never  once 
realizin'  the  resk  there  was  in  them  kind 
of  things,  bein'  as  nobody  never  took  the 
trouble  to  post  ye  up  in  r^ards  to  'em. 
But  there!'  's  I,  'even  s'posin'  you  done 
wrong  that  time,  why  Godfrey  mighty! 
jest  only  look  at  what  you  done  since,  — 
that's  what  always  makes  out  to  git  me, 

—  only  once  take  and  look  at  what  you 
done  since!  Why,  quick's  ever  you  seen 
jest  how  bad  Bobby  was  disenabled  that 
time,  you  turned  to  right  away  and  give 
him  your  best  tow-line  astern,  and  fair 
or  foul,  blow  high  and  blow  low,  you  've 
stood  by  him  ever  since  in  proper  good 
shape,  —  there's  no  two  ways  about  that 
part  of  it.  The  pair  of  ye,'  's  I,  'have 
made  a  master  long,  hard  drag  of  it  in 
comp'ny  for  goin'  on  fifty  years'  time 
now,  and  seems's  though  you  won't  never 
let  go  of  him  till  you  see  him  ail  safe  to 
anchor  where  naiy  wind  that  blows  can't 
do  him  no  hurt.  Now,'  's  I,  'come  to 
take  it  atop  of  all  that,  it  don't  look  to 
me  anyways  likely  that  the  Old  Scholar 
up  there  ever  once  cal'lates  to  take  and 
blame  that  project  onto  you  any  great, 
not  at  this  day  o'  the  world.  That  'ere,' 
's  I,  'right  on  the  face  of  it,  don't  look 
to  me  noways  raytionaUe  like.'  —  What 
do  you  cal'late  yourself,  doctor;  be  I  so 
very  fur  out  the  way?" 
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BY  FRANCES  A.   KELLOR 


In  a  preceding  article  I  attempted  to 
show  the  growing  economic  and  social 
value  of  immigrant  women,  and  that  thej 
are  not  always  to  be  found  in  domestic 
service.  There  are  two  great  risks  in- 
curred by  the  immigrant  who  starts  from 
her  native  shore.  First,  can  she  reach  her 
home  and  place  of  labor  in  this  coun- 
try in  safety?  Second,  has  she  a  pros- 
pect of  fair  living  and  working  condi- 
tions after  arrival  ?  I  shall  attempt  here 
to  answer  the  first  question  by  showing 
some  of  the  risks  incident  to  the  joiurney 
to,  and  settlement  in  this  country,  and 
by  indicating  especial  protection  that  is 
needed. 

The  dangers  for  which  America  is  re- 
sponsible begin  on  the  other  side.  What 
seems  a  simple  journey  may  be  filled  with 
hardships.  Considering  the  many  dis- 
advantages and  dangers,  it  is  remarkable 
how  many  come  through  safely  and  be- 
come honest  hard-working  women,  and 
law-abiding  citizens.  The  loyalty  and 
self-sacrifice  among  those  already  here 
who  help  them  to  come  are  almost  incred- 
ible unless  really  witnessed.  Especially 
in  view  of  the  little  help  that  is  given  by 
Americans,  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
human  character  that  so  many  win  out 
in  the  hard  struggle.  While  Americans 
are  willing  to  provide  labor,  and  to  sup- 
port philanthropies  which  help  the  im- 
migrant in  time  of  distress,  there  are 
many  times  when  no  friendly  hand  is 
held  out  except  that  of  the  ignorant  or 
inexperienced  immigrant  who  has  just 
arrived  or  who  is  tr3dng  to  make  his 
own  way  among  strangers  and  new  con- 
ditions. 

Let  us  follow  the  journey  from  Ant- 
werp to  New  York  and  see  what  these 
typical  dangers  are,  and  how  they  may  be 
avoided.    First  come  enthusiastic  letters 


from  friends  or  relatives  in  their  first  days 
of  wonder  in  the  new  dty,  when  they  are 
fired  with  the  enthusiasm  and  vitality  of 
the  new  life.  The  sweat  shop,  the  tene- 
ment, the  low  wages,  and  hundreds  of 
ways  of  exploitation  have  not  yet  been 
learned.  To  what  extent  does  our  govern- 
ment undertake  to  see  that  this  enthusias- 
tic immigrant  who  vmtes  others  to  come 
has  correct  views  and  information  to  send 
them  ?  Once  released  from  Ellis  Island, 
its  chief  interest  is  to  deport  her  if 
she  subsequently  violates  the  inmugration 
law.  Both  state  and  nation  permit  her  to 
get  information  and  experience  as  best 
she  can.  Are  the  laws  she  needs  to  know, 
opportunities  for  labor,  wages,  directions 
in  case  of  need,  rights,  educational  oppoi^ 
tunities  and  requirements  for  dtizenship 
printed  in  concise  form  and  {daced  in  ha 
hands  in  a  language  she  can  understand? 
By  no  means.  What  is  to  counteract  the 
information  given  by  employment  agents, 
''notary  publics,"  steamship  ticket  agents, 
and  some  of  the  political  leaders  among 
"her  own  people,"  who  see  in  increased 
numbers  an  increased  profit  to  them- 
selves ?  When  resident  immigrants  are 
left  so  utterly  in  such  hands  for  their 
ideas  of  American  life  and  laws,  they  are 
frequently  made  the  unsuspecting  tools 
of  employment  agents  and  unauthorised 
peddlers  of  steamship  tickets,  and  others 
who  urge  that  friends  and  relatives  be 
brought  over,  and  who  advance  or  help 
them  borrow  the  money  to  send,  but 
assume  no  responsibility  after  anivaL 
Sometimes  the  employment  agent  offos 
honest  work,  sometimes  not  The  young 
procurer  for  dens  of  inmiorality  lives  in 
the  crowded  tenements,  and  he  too  urges 
that  she  come,  and  offers  to  many  her 
or  to  find  her  work.  These  are  but  illus- 
trations of  the  way  in  which  well-i 
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ing  penoDs  here  play  into  the  hands  of 
tl^se  who  wish  to  exploit  the  immigrant 
girl.  Thus  her  future  is  sold  or  heavily 
mortgaged  even  before  she  starts. 

But  she  does  not  always  wait  for  such 
letters  from  her  friends  and  relatives. 
Some  enterprising  looker  gets  her  name 
and  address  and  sends  her  one  of  the 
thousands  of  copes  of  papers  printed  in 
this  country  in  her  language,  which  con- 
tains a  romantic  taleof  the  wages,  liberty, 
and  good  times  in  America,  and  how  the 
young  people  find  prosperous  husbands 
and  live  in  plenty.  It  is  not  dry  reading; 
to  her  it  is  a  live  thrilling  tale,  and  it  tells 
only  what  she  can  get,  not  what  she  must 
give,  or  what  the  requirements  are. 

Once  here,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
is  that  she  has  started  on  misleading  in- 
fonnation.  She  has  false  ideas  of  free- 
dom, wages,  prosperity,  and  good  times, 
and  discontent  begins.  Is  the  newspaper 
romance  a  true  picture  ?  Can  she  get  all 
that  is  promised  ?  It  is  evident  that  the 
first  step  in  protection  must  begin  in 
America  and  must  give  honest  informa- 
tioQ  about  America. 

Our  immigration  law  is  explicit  in 
prohibiting  steamship  agents  from  adver- 
tising or  stimulating  emigration  abroad, 
but  says  nothing  as  to  the  many  publi- 
cations printed  here  in  foreign  languages 
and  sent  abroad.  It  \b  said  that  some  of 
the  steamship  companies  back  these  pa- 
pers by  expending  huge  sums  in  circulat- 
ing them  abroad.  Their  influence  is  wide, 
for  in  every  community  where  one  is  sent 
it  goes  from  family  to  family.  Does  the 
government  know  the  number  of  such 
publications,  what  th^  contain,  and  in 
whose  interest  they  are  published  ?  Is  it 
in  no  wise  interested  in  the  kind  of  in- 
formation with  which  its  future  citizens 
start? 

The  inunigrant  girl  is  now  stirred  by 
the  letten  and  stories  to  the  point  of  leav- 
ing. But  she  has  not  enough  money.  So 
that  is  borrowed  in  America  and  en- 
trusted to  a  "banker."  But  the  promised 
sum  may  fail  to  arrive.  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Just  this.  In  America,  the  cities 


are  infested  with  small  unauthorised 
banker-steamship-ticket  brokers,  who  are 
allowed  to  take  the  deposits  of  immi- 
grants without  giving  a  bond  or  having 
any  financial  responsibility.  Her  little 
sum  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
banker,  and  he  has  not  sent  the  money, 
though  he  has  repeatedly  told  the  sender 
that  he  has  done  so.  After  several  such 
transactions,  he^moves  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  assumes  a  new  name,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  rob  others.  Why  does  not  the  im- 
migrant select  one  of  the  hundreds  of  re- 
liable bankers  ?  Why  does  not  some  one 
inform  her  who  they  are  ?  Why  does  not 
the  state  protect  her  from  robbery  ?  Why 
does  not  the  immigrant  who  sends  the 
money  prosecute  the  banker  for  so  simple 
a  fraud  ?  With  his  witness  in  Russia  or 
Hungary,  how  can  he  prove  that  the 
mon^  was  not  sent  and  lost?  Can  he 
afford  the  loss  of  several  days'  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  lawyer's  fees  and  car- 
fares, in  order  to  recover  thirty  dollars  or 
forty  dollars,  often  representing  his  entire 
savings,  which  he  has  sent  to  the  waiting 
girl? 

But  suppose  he  is  cautious  and  thinks 
it  safer  to  see  the  ticket  and  send  it  him- 
self. The  same  banker  is  quite  willing  to 
accommodate  him,  and  if  he  has  not 
enough  mon^,  offers  him  a  ticket  on  the 
installment  plan.  Sometimes,  when  the 
immigrant  here  has  no  intention  of  send- 
ing for  friends,  these  peddlers  pursue 
him  in  his  home  and  place  of  business 
with  offers  of  tickets  on  such  easy  pay- 
ments that  he  buys  them.  The  install- 
ment ticket  is  sold  for  from  five  to 
fifteen  dollars  above  the  market  rate  to 
cover  the  risk,  ahhough  moet  immdgranls 
are  required  to  give  a  gtuurantee  and  are 
sometimes  charged  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  I  On  a  ticket  costing  thirty- 
three  dollars,  he  pays  ten  dollars  down 
and  one  to  two  dollitfs  per  week,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  the  girl  on 
the  other  side  is  to  have  the  ticket  at  once. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  prepaid  third-class 
tidcets  are  sold  to  immigrants  in  Amer- 
ican cities  on  the  installment  plan.    But 
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this  "ticket "  is  only  an  order  —  it  men- 
tions no  steamship  line  and  in  many  cases 
is  not  even  signed  by  the  broker  who  sells 
it.  It  is  a  bogus  piece  of  paper  until  the 
broker  sends  its  price  to  his  cooperating 
foreign  o£Sce.  In  the  mean  time»  the  girl 
has  received  this  bogus  order,  sold  out 
everything,  leaves  her  home  and  arrives 
in  Aiitwerp  ready  to  sail.  She  goes  to  the 
ticket  o£Sce  and  is  told  that  her  ''ticket  b 
no  good  "  as  no  money  has  been  received. 
The  foreign  police  know  these  tickets  so 
well  that  they  often  tell  the  immigrants 
before  th^  reach  the  o£Soe  that  they  have 
been  duped.  Of  course  the  order  is  no 
good !  Some  of  these  unauthorized,  ir- 
responsible agents  sell  as  many  as  one 
hundred  tickets  a  week.  They  have  no 
capital.  How  can  they  send  over  $8300 
for  tickets  when  they  have  received  only 
$1000  on  installment? 

Imagine  the  girl's  plight  with  all  ties 
cut  behind  her,  with  not  enough  mon^ 
to  sail  or  to  return.  Stranded,  she  must 
endure  the  long  delay  of  writing  to  her 
friends  here,  and  of  awaiting  a  reply  from 
this  side.  The  purchaser  is  put  off  from 
time  to  time  until  the  agent  disappears. 
Here  is  one  story  of  what  happens  in  the 
mean  time  and  is  a  typical  hardship:  — 

"I  bought  a  ticket  for  passage  from 
Antwerp  to  New  York  for  the  sum  of  f or^ 
ty-five  dollars,  by  paying  ten  dollars  down 
and  two  dollars  each  week  thereafter  un- 
til the  full  sum  of  forfy-five  dollars  was 
paid.  At  the  time  I  paid  the  ten  dollars 
down,  I  received  an  advice  or  order  which 
I  sent  to  my  sister  in  Russia,  who,  imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  same,  started 
for  Antwerp,  and  when  she  presented  the 
said  advice  or  order  she  was  told  the 
same  was  no  good,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  honored.  My  sister  was  stranded  in 
Antwerp  and  was  obliged  to  beg.  As  soon 
.as  I  learned  about  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  I  went  to  the  company,  and  they 
told  me  that  I  must  pay  an  additional  ten 
dollars  to  have  the  original  advice  or 
order  given  to  me  stopped,  and  for  them 
to  give  another  order  or  advice,  l^d  re- 
ceive the  second  order  or  advice  and  sent 


the  same  to  my  sister,  but  while  waiting 
in  Antwerp  for  the  ticket  to  come  to  New 
York,  she  was  arrested  for  b^ging,  and 
when  the  second  advice  or  order  arrived^ 
the  police  told  her  that  it  was  not  good. 
The  said  sister  was  compelled  to  stay  m 
prison  for  several  days,  and  after  she  was 
released  she  again  b^;ged  and  nearly 
starved  for  eight  months  until  I  sent  ha 
another  ticket  to  come  to  New  Yoric.  She 
is  in -New  Y(»'k  at  the  present  time.  As 
soon^as  I  learned  that  the  second  order  or 
advice  was  no  good,  I  went  to  the  office  of 
the  company,  but  found  the  ofBce  closed, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  have  refunded  the 
money  which  I  paid  to  them  for  the  fint 
order  or  advice,  nor  the  additional  ten 
dollars  which  I  gave  for  the  second  order, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  recave  the 
steamship  ticket  for  passage  from  Ant- 
werp to  New  York." 

The  evils  of  such  frauds  are  two-fold. 
Th^  imperil  the  girl's  morality  and  entire 
future.  There  are  many  cases  where  local 
charities  have  had  to  send  the  girls  haA 
to  Russia  or  Hungary  from  Antwerp,  be- 
cause there  was  no  more  money;  or  where 
families  have  been  separated,  there  being 
enough  money  to  bring  only  part  of  them 
over.  Second,  they  lower  Uie  standard  of 
living  of  the  inmiigrants  here,  who  save 
and  sacrifice  only  to  be  robbed.  One  man 
slaved  for  three  years  and  nearly  starved 
himself  to  save  $160  to  bring  over  his 
children,  and  lost  it  through  such  an 
agent  The  famfly  is  still  separated.  In 
the  past  three  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  $500,000  has  been  wasted  throu^ 
dishonest  agents  in  New  York  dty  alone, 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  losses 
are  never  reported.  And  these  sums  vary 
from  the  servant  girl's  savings  <^  two 
dollars  a  week  sent  to  a  friend  to  come 
over  on,  to  $500  —  the  savings  of  years. 

The  protection  offered  is  meagre.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  a  law  requiring  a  fifteen 
thousand  dollar  bond  of  bankers  who 
sell  steamship  tickets,  but  no  steam- 
ship ticket  regulations.  New  Yoric,  as 
the  result  of  investigations  made  by^the 
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Beseazch  Department  of  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
has  two  laws  which  went  into  effect 
September  1,  1907.  One  provides  for  a 
fifteen  thousand  dollar  bond  for  bank- 
ers, and  the  other  prohibits  the  sale  of 
unauthorized  tickets  not  binding  on  the 
steamship  companies.  Up  to  this  time 
no  adequate  protection  whatever  had 
been  afforded  Uie  inmiigrant  The  other 
porta  and  the  great  industrial  cities  like 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  where  large  num- 
bers of  tickets  are  sold,  have  no  r^ular 
tions  and  there  is  no  federal  protection. 

The  immigrant,  if  she  can  meet  these 
hardships  or  escape  them,  is  now  safely 
aboard  ship.  Has  our  government  any 
matrons  or  inspectors  who  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  procurer,  who  wishes  to 
travel  steerage  or  second  cabin  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  her,  to  aooompUsh 
his  purpose?  Is  she  safeguarded  so  care- 
fully that  members  of  the  ship's  crew 
cannot  mislead  her?  There  is  so  little 
supervision  that  evilly  disposed  persons 
find  it  profitable  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance in  the  steerage.  Their  knowledge 
of  her  home  and  language,  combined  with 
their  wonderful  stories  of  America,  ce- 
ment the  friendship,  and  when  she  lands, 
her  new-found  friend  is  her  adviser.  The 
conditions  on  shipboard  are  inexcusably 
n^ligent,  and  the  government  has  long 
been  urged  to  provide  matrons  and  in- 
spectors. It  is  unfair  and  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  immigrant  girl  traveling 
under  such  conditions  to  resist  the  evil 
of  a  great  city,  so  long  as  the  main  idea 
of  the  government  is  not  to  protect  but 
to  deport  It  is  hard  to  find  a  reason  for 
such  criminal  negligence  when  so  simple 
a  method  can  be  tried,  and  when  die 
government  has  so  ample  a  fund,  made 
up  of  the  head-tax  paid  by  the  immi- 
grants for  the  privilege  of  coming  here. 

Once  at  £31is  Island,  the  greatest  care 
it  taken  to  protect  her.  She  can  be  re- 
leased only  when  the  government  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  persons  who  claim  her  are 
really  the  odss  to  whom  she  is  coming. 


If  it  is  a  male  relative,  even  a  brother,  he 
must  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  if  mar- 
ried, or  give  satisfactory  assurance  that 
she  is  to  live  with  a  woman,  before  she  is 
released.  If  it  is  her  intended  husband 
who  claims  her,  the  commissioner  may 
require  that  th^  be  married  there. 
Where  the  girl  has  no  relatives  or 
friends,  the  missionaries  representing  the 
various  churches  and  immigrant  socie- 
ties take  her  in  charge,  house  her,  find 
her  work,  and  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
her.  If  th^  did  not  she  would  frequently 
have  to  make  the  long  journey  back. 
This  is  a  splendid,  necessary  work,  effi- 
ciently organized  at  Ellis  Island,  and  hav- 
ing the  sympathetic  interest  of  Commis- 
sioner Watchom.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
so  effective  and  systematic  at  all  of  the 
other  ports,  where  there  are  fewer  immi- 
grants, but  where  the  individual  dangers 
are  also  great.  It  is  not  a  system  of  pro- 
tection equally  applicable  to  all  ports, 
and  fostered  by  the  government,  but  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  amount  of  interest 
and  support  that  each  nationality  can 
obtain  from  its  own,  or  from  religious 
organizations.  Therefore  some  immi- 
grants are  better  protected  than  others. 
When  no  precautions  are  taken  on 
board  ships,  these  well-meaning  immi- 
grant homes  may  find  their  work  use- 
less. I  have  in  mind  four  girls  who  were 
instructed  to  go  to  an  immigrant  home, 
accept  positions,  and  then  send  their  ad- 
dress to  the  young  procurer  who  induced 
them  to  come  here.   This  th^  did. 

But  many  do  not  stop  in  New  York 
and  so  do  not  ccmie  under  this  good  influ- 
ence. Suppose  the  girl  has  a  through 
ticket  to  Chicago.  The  responsibility  of 
the  government  ends  when  she  is  safely 
on  the  train,  and  the  raUway  ia  not  held 
reaponnble  for  her  safe  arrival.  Suppose 
she  loses  her  address,  or  the  street  num- 
ber is  wrong,  or  her  friends  fail  to  meet 
her,  or  have  moved,  or  any  one  of  fifty 
things  that  may  l»eak  the  connection  has 
happened?  Suppose  a  procurer  meets 
her  on  the  train  (as  th^  do)  and  she  is 
induced  to  go  with  him?    Her  friends 
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and  relatives  are  anxiously  awaiting  her» 
and  the  government  is  not  aware  that 
she  is  lost.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
both  begin  to  look  for  her  together  ? 

At  present  nothing  is  done  bj  the  state 
or  federal  government  to  meet  this  great 
defect.  The  states  do  not  know  who  are 
coming  into  them  to  live,  or  mider  what 
conditions.  They  make  n^  effort  to  get 
into  touch  with  them  or  help  them  to 
become  citizens.  What  so  simple  as  for 
each  state  to  have  its  department  or 
bureau,  and  receive  from  the  federal 
government  the  names  aiftl  addresses  of 
all  immigrants  coming  in,  and  to  visit 
them  and  make  an  effort  to  make  them 
into  citizens  ?  How  else  can  the  compul- 
sory education  law  be  enforced,  when 
there  are  hundreds  of  children  coming  in 
wh6  are  never  on  the  school  roll  and  can- 
not be  traced  ?  How  else  can  the  child- 
labor  laws  be  enforced,  when  children 
slip  from  the  station  to  the  factory  and 
are  reported  above  the  age  which  they 
may  look  to  be  ?  The  ship  manifest,  with 
the  ages,  would  enlighten  many  duped 
inspectors  if  the  state  had  it  horn  the 
federal  ports.  Such  bureaus  could  also 
codperate  with  other  states  and  notify 
them  of  removals. 

This  defect  in  the  protection  of  women 
is  so  fraught  with  moral  dangers  that 
Commissioner  Watchom  has  given  it  spe- 
cial attention.  Upon  his  recommendation 
an  agent  has  been  appointed  at  Ellis 
Island.  A  group  of  representative  or- 
ganizations at  various  large  distributing 
points  have  been  interested  by  the  Inter- 
Municipal  Research  G>nmiittee,  and  the 
experiment  is  being  tried  of  having  friend- 
ly visitors  meet  these  young  women  on 
arrival,  or  immediately  afterward  in  their 
homes,  and  help  them  to  find  work,  good 
lodgings,  night  schools,  or  whatever  they 
most  need,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  chance. 
The  system  of  distribution  and  protection 
of  women  in  transit  is  being  studied  with 
a  view  to  recommending  that  a  state  and 
national  protective  policy  be  adopted. 
The  great  number  of  arriving  immigrant 
girls  makes  it  impossible  that  this  should 


be  continued  effectively  by  philanthrofij 
alone.  The  maintenance  of  friendly  vis- 
itors who  can  speak  their  language  and 
go  to  their  homes  in  each  of  the  great 
cities  is  a  tremendous  expense  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  involved  in  giving 
them  the  inmiediate  assistaj^»  th^  fre* 
quently  need.  A  part  of  this  protection 
should  fall  upon  the  railways.  Matrons 
at  the  stations  and  on  the  inunigrant 
trains,  to  protect  and  look  after  the  com- 
fort of  women  and  children  and  to  safe- 
guard young  girls,  are  an  essential  part 
of  an  adequate  system  of  proteption. 

But  what  of  the  many  thousands  who 
come  to  New  York  dty  ?  The  real  dan- 
ger begins  when  the  girl  lands  at  the 
Battery.  The  hangers-on  there  grab  her 
baggage  and  try  to  get  her  to  go  with 
them.  The  missionaries  sometimes  have 
great  di£Sculty  in  getting  the  girl  to  their 
homes,  as  these  hangers-on  speak  her  lan- 
guage and  try  to  warn  her  against  her 
new-found  friends.  If  this  fails,  they  may 
follow  her,  get  her  address,  and  visit  ho* 
later.  The  government  has  tried  to  break 
up  the  robbery  and  graft  which  goes  on 
at  the  Battery,  but  it  has  no  authority  in 
the  city,  and  thus  far  has  not  succeeded. 

There  ha»  been  no  body  of  information 
showing  what  happens  to  the  inmiigrant 
woman  after  she  leaves  Ellis  Island  for 
her  destination  in  the  city.  Four  things 
the  Inter-Municipal  Research  Conunittee 
deemed  it  essential  to  learn:  how  and 
where  she  lives;  whether  she  needs  work, 
and  how  she  obtains  it;  whether  she  is 
illiterate,  and  what  are  her  chances  for 
learning  English;  and,  lastly,  her  amuse- 
ments. 

Through  the  codperation  of  the  G>m- 
missioners  of  Inunigration,  the  following 
programme  was  followed  in  four  dties: 
Lists  of  the  arriving  girls  were  obtained, 
giving  the  nationality,  age,  date  of  ar- 
rival, and  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  released.  No 
girls  released  to  immigrant  homes  or 
charitable  institutions  were  visited,  but 
only  girls  normally  released  to  frienda, 
relatives,  or  strangers,  and  who  had  to 
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take  up  the  struggle  for  eziBtenoe  in  the 

Eadi  girl  was  then  visited  at  her  home 
faja  woman  who  spoke  her  language  and 
was  of  her  religion,  and  the  following 
information  was  obtained:  living  con- 
ditions, induding  kind  of  house,  num- 
ber of  rooms,  number  in  family,  number 
of  lodgers,  deanliness  and  sanitation, 
sleeping  accommodations,  rate  of  lodg- 
ing, kind  of  lodging;  object  in  coming; 
whether  ticket  was  purchased  here  and  bj 
whom;  employment  abroad  and  wages; 
present  employment,  induding  the  kind, 
place,  wages,  hours;  whether  steady 
woric,  how  obtained,  and  whether  night 
work  is  done;  and  a  general  statement  of 
conditions  not  induded  in  the  above. 
When  the  &st  visit  to  her  home  was 
made,  if  the  girl  was  found  to  need  hdp 
ol  any  kind  one  of  two  things  was  done. 
FMoably,  wherever  possible,  the  organ- 
isation, institution,  or  person  already  do- 
ing such  work  was  asked  to  hdp  the  girl 
and  to  report  results.  Where  there  was 
no  such  existing  group  or  person,  aid 
was  given  directly,  or  new  individuals 
were  interested  in  bdng  friendly  to  the 
gill.  At  first  it  was  intended  merdy  to 
study  conditions,  but  so  many  girls  were 
found  needing  work,  lodging,  hdp,  and 
protection,  that  the  friendly  work  was 
undertaken  in  connection  with  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  this  study  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  various  dties 
through  the  representative  organizations 
of  the  Inter-Munidpal  Research  G>m- 
mittee  and  other  codperating  organiza- 
tions: as  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  in  Boston,  Research  and  Protective 
Association  in  Philaddphia,  Woman's 
TVade-Union  League  in  Clucago,  and  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  who  have  also 
made  similar  studies  in  other  dties  not 
induded  here.  Six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  &ty  girls  have  been  visited, 
in  some  cases  many  times,  and  the  con- 
ditions were  learned  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible. The  details  of  the  study  cannot 
be  given  here,  but  it  proves  beyond  all 


doubt  that  a  system  of  protection  and 
assistance  is  needed  for  immigrant  wo- 
men, and  that  it  should  extend  over  the 
first  three  years  of  their  residence. 

The  very  least  this  can  indude  is:  — 

(1)  Housing.  —  These  girls  should  be 
furnished  with  information  in  their  own 
language  about  housing,  boarding-houses, 
cost  of  living,  transportation  facilities, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  the  study  above 
detailed  it  has  been  possible  to  change 
many  of  them  to  better  lodgings,  for  the 
same  money  they  were  formerly  paying. 
For  instance,  in  four  rooms,  living  with 
a  family  of  five,  were  six  boarders,  four 
of  whom  were  men.  Some  of  the  girls  had 
no  prepared  food  whatever,  eating  odd 
things  they  bought,  when  dose  by  was  a 
countrywonum  of  theirs  willing  to  cook 
food  for  them  if  they  lodged  with  her. 

New  York  City  is  the  most  dangerous 
dty  in  the  countiy  in  the  matter  of  hous- 
ing green  immigrant  women,  for  its  vice 
is  not  chiefly  in  one  section,  as  in  Chi- 
cago, but  nearly  every  street  is  honey- 
combed with  it;  and  next  to  the  re- 
spectable tenement  or  apartment  may  be 
found  a  den  of  inmiorality.  The  danger 
is  a  hundred-fold  greater  because  the  girl 
thinks  she  is  safe;  in  reality  the  need  for 
protection  in  choosing  her  home  is  very 
great 

The  question  has  often  been  asked. 
Would  immigrant  girls  live  in  hoteb  and 
dubs  if  provided?  The  question  can 
safdy  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
provided  that  religion  and  red  tape  are 
omitted,  and  a  woman  who  speaks  their 
language  and  understands  their  customs, 
needs,  habits,  and  traditions,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  house  and  surrounds  it  with 
the  atmosphere  they  need.  If  a  number 
of  women  could  be  engaged  to  go  into  the 
immigrant  neighborhoods  and  run  small 
boarding-houses,  —  not  big  institutions, 
but  small  homes,  —  with  the  backing  of 
some  one  finandally  interested,  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  girls  and  for 
the  neighborhood.  Few  of  their  lodgings 
have  any  place  for  recreation  or  recdv- 
ing  company,  or  are  anything  more  than 
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mere  places  to  eat  and  sleep.  A  number 
of  girls  were  interviewed  with  the  idea  of 
asoertaining  their  attitude  toward  such 
boarding-houses.  The  following  are  typ- 
ical answers. 

Sales-girl,  wages  $6,  lives  with  step- 
mother who  often  refuses  to  cook  for  her. 
Her  father  would  be  glad  to  have  her 
make  more  room  for  them  if  the  board 
was  not  over  $2.50. 

Another,  salary  $6,  is  willing  to  pay 
$8  for  board;  is  boarding  in  crowded 
quarters.  Would  welcome  a  boarding- 
house  of  this  kind. 

Another  lodges  with  relatives,  buys  her 
own  food,  which  th^  cook.  Tried  board- 
ing, but  food  was  poor,  accommodations 
bad,  and  service  irregular.  Coais  her 
10.50  a  week  and  would  be  glad  to  spend 
more  but  cannot  find  a  place. 

(2)  Employment.  —  This  is  a  matter 
of  adjustment  as  well  as  of  finding  work. 
During  the  investigation,  it  was  possible 
to  acquaint  many  girls  with  other  lines 
of  work  and  find  them  better-paying  po- 
sitions. If  the  immigrant  girl  comes  to 
a  family  that  does  sweat-shop  work,  she 
naturally  faUs  into  it,  though  she  may 
be  better  fitted  for  other  work.  At  least 
one-quarter  of  the  girls  visited  never  did 
any  work  for  pay  at  home.  Here  they 
undertake  to  do  things  they  know  little 
about,  and  accept  low  wages  because 
they  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  live. 
They  work  over-time;  submit  to  illegal 
and  unfair  docking  of  wages;  are  the 
most  pitiable  victims  of  the  ''learner 
system,"  whereby  they  are  hired  at  a 
dollar  or  two  a  week  while  learning,  and 
are  then  discharged,  and  go  to  another 
employer  "who  will  learn  them."  Some 
spend  their  first  year  or  two  learning. 
They  are  in  debt  when  they  arrive,  and 
they  are  among  the  worst  violators  of 
child-labor  and  compulsory-education  and 
factory  laws.  Why?  Because  neither  the 
state  nor  any  one  else  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  inform  them  of  their  rights,  and 
because  the  people  whom  they  know  and 
with  whom  they  live  often  do  not  know 
them  any  better.  Progress  is  immeasur- 


ably retarded  by  this  short-dghted  policj! 

(3)  Education. — The  one  great  neces- 
sity and  desire  is  to  learn  Eziglish.  Tlie 
majority  of  those  visited,  though  th^ 
had  been  here  several  months,  had  never 
heard  of  evening  classes.  Where  th^ 
had  heard  of  them  th^  frequently  had 
no  one  to  show  them  the  way  to  the 
school  and  were  timid.  Even  when  they 
begin,  the  methods  used  are  frequently 
so  unsuited  to  their  needs  that  they  soon 
get  discouraged  or  drop  out  Scmie 
schools  assume  that  because  they  need 
baby  methods  in  English,  they  need  it 
in  all  else,  —  which  is  a  great  mistake. 
By  their  lack  of  English  they  are  ham- 
pered in  getting  better-paying  wotk. 
Oftentimes  the  families  with  whom 
they  live  discourage  it,  saying,  "Bead- 
ing and  writing  are  not  needed  to  mar- 
ry on."  The  setdements  and  philan- 
thropies cannot  meet  this  need  alone. 
The  night  schools  have  no  truant  ofiicen 
for  adults.  How  shall  the  immigrant 
know  her  need  and  how  to  satisfy  it  and 
how  to  demand  adequate  facilities  ?  Only 
the  citizens  who  see  the  future  of  the 
state  and  country  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility.  Will  they  help  meet  it? 

(4)  Recreation  and  Amusements.  — 
The  immigrant  girl  does  not  in  many 
cases  get  any  facilities  for  recreation,  and 
rarely  such  as  she  needs.  She  goes  to  the 
dance-hall  because  it  is  often  the  only 
place  of  amusement  within  reach  where 
she  can  find  her  own  people  and  her  own 
dances.  She  does  not  prefer  them  at  the 
back  of  saloons.  But  she  is  not  a  reformer 
—  and  she  goes  just  because  she  finds 
them  there.  What  else  is  she  offered? 
Playgrounds  and  parks  there  are  indeed, 
but  how  is  she  to  find  th«n  ?  If  others 
tell  her,  she  often  lives  too  far  away  to  go. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  wonderment 
and  joy  in  a  green  immigrant  girl's  vdce, 
who  has  been  immersed  daily  for  months 
in  our  tenement  and  industrial  system, 
when  she  sees  Central  Paric?  "TVeea, 
here!"  she  exclaims,  and  with  tears  in 
eyes  and  voice,  "just  like  home!"  It  b 
not  more  Con^  Islands  and  ''meny-go- 
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rounds"  that  are  needed,  but  time»  — 
shorter  hours,  —  so  that  the  girls  can 
get  into  the  country;  and  excursions  to 
give  them  something  of  home;  and  native 
folk-danoes  in  place  of  our  meaningless 
American  dances.  Even  philanthropies 
(»oyide  but  little  reasonable  recreation, 
and  playgrounds  and  gymnasia  are  over- 
taxed.  It  is  one  of  the  crying  shames 
that  we  expect  women,  who  come  here 
directly  after  enjoying  the  freedom  of 
the  soil  or  of  the  small  villages,  to  be 
crowded  into  tenements,  to  work  dght 
to  fourteen  hours  daily,  and  for  whom  no 
adequate  decent  amusement  places  are 
provided,  to  stand  the  moral  strain.  With 
what  wisdom  has  Hull  House  installed 
its  own  five-cent  theatre  and  dances  open 
to  any  one  from  the  street!  The  only  way 
to  lessen  the  attraction  of  the  dance-hail  is 
to  compete  with  it  How  eagerly  the  girls 
grasped  the  offer  of  the  friendly  viators 
for  a  free  concert!  If  th^  could  only  be 
directed  to  what  does  really  exist!  but 
much  of  it  is  in  English  and  seems  so  far 
away  to  them.  What  seems  such  a  small 
service  of  the  friendly  visitor  sometimes 
changes  a  whole  life.  One  difficulty  is 
to  get  support  for  such  small  sendee.  In 
this  age  every  one  wants  to  give  or  do 
big  things  which  do  not  always  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

But  even  when  immigrant  girls  are 
wdl  housed  and  cared  for  on  arrival  — 
it  may  all  change  to-morrow.  The  people 
to  whom  th^  come  may  not  be  well  es- 
tablished, or  capable  of  sound  advice,  or 
able  to  help  them.  A  young  girl  came 
to  an  aunt  who  was  her  only  relative.  A 
few  weeks  after,  the  aunt  was  taken  to 
the  hosfHtal,  and,  when  the  friendly 
visitor  found  her,  the  girl  was  entirely 
alone  and  unknown.  The  relative  may 
die,  the  job  may  be  lost,  the  family  be 
evicted,  or  the  girl  may  be  ill.  In  the 
study  above  outlined  a  central  bureau 
was  established  and  many  giris  who  were 
all  r^ht  when  first  visited  came  to  it 
later  when  in  trouble.  Th^  had  made 
an  intelligent,  powerful,  friendly  con- 
nection, which  brought  them  into  a  life 


larger  than  that  of  their  own  family  and 
group,  often  too  handicapped  to  help 
them.  And  so  little  is  needed  if  it  is  the 
right  thing! 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  underpraise 
any  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  splen-  f 
did  organizations  that  are  working  in  an 
unselfish  way.  It  is  rather  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  state  and  federal  protection, 
and  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  system 
of  protection  which  will  get  hold  of  the 
immigrant  as  soon  as  she  arrives,  and 
educate  and  advise  and  help  her.  The 
protection  of  immigrant  women  is  the 
business  of  a  people,  not  of  racial  philan- 
thropies; of  a  state,  not  of  a  corporation; 
and  of  mankind,  not  of  a  few  individ- 
uals. This  appeal  for  a  governmental 
system  of  protection  is  not  for  depend- 
ents or  for  those  needing  charity  —  not 
for  rescue  work,  for  most  immigrants  do 
not  need  this  upon  arrival,  but  for  the 
average  normal  healthy  inunigrant  who 
wants  to  work  and  to  become  a  citizen. 

Under  a  philanthropic  system,  immi- 
grants do  not  have  equal  opportunities. 
Look  at  the  splendid  institutions  for  the 
Jews.  What  have  the  Poles  to  compare 
with  it?  Where  is  there  an  Educational 
Alliance  which  so  fits  the  children  of 
other  races  to  enter  the  public  schools  ? 
What  government  other  than  the  Italian 
gives  sums  for  schools  in  labor  camps? 
Do  not  the  Hungarians  need  it  ?  Neither 
ii  the  work  uniform.  The  educational 
facilities  in  New  York  may  be  good,  for 
mon^  can  be  more  easily  obtained;  but 
is  it  true  of  the  immigrant  in  Buffalo,  or 
of  those  out  at  work  on  the  road  ?  No! 
If  immigrants  are  to  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  and  become  equally 
good  citizens,  our  states  must  awaken 
to  their  responsibility  and  provide  pro- 
tection equfdly  for  all. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  the  most  hopeful  the 
immigrants  have  ever  seen,  in  this  in- 
creasing sense  of  protection. 

The  new  immigration  law  provides 
that  any  person  who  "shall  directly  or 
indirectly  import  or  attempt  to  import 
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into  the  United  States  any  alien  woman 
or  girl  for  purposes  of  prostitution  or 
any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  whoever 
shall  hold  or  attempt  to  hold  any  alien 
woman  or  girl  for  any  such  piurpose,  in 
pursuance  of  any  sudi  illegal  importa^ 
tion,  or  whoever  shall  keep,  maintain, 
control,  support  in  any  house  or  other 
place,  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  or 
for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  any  alien 
woman  or  girl  within  three  years  after 
she  shall  have  entered  the  United  States, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  and 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5000." 

Unfortunately  the  .government  does 
not  realize  the  power  of  the  strongly  in- 
trenched syndicate,  with  its  many  agents 
abroad  and  distributed  in  the  various 
cities,  with  large  financial  backing,  which 
imports  immigrant  girls  and  sells  them 
from  city  to  city,  and  has  not  provided 
adequate  machinery  to  reach  this  all- 
powerful  combine. 

The  new  immigration  law  has  also 
provided  for  a  bureau  of  information 
which  it  is  hoped  will  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  and  labor  of  wo- 
men. It  has  also  created  a  commission 
which  there  is  reason  to  hope  will  con- 
duct investigations  with  a  view  to  the 
further  protection  of  women,  and  will 
perhaps  recommend  some  such  national 
system  of  protection  as  has  been  outlined 
and  is  now  being  tried  by  a  group  of 
philanthropies. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Inter-Mu- 
nidpal  Research  G>mmittee  and  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  New  Jersey  has 
a  new  employment-agency  law  protect- 
ing contract  laborers  and  immigrant  wo- 
men, and  the  Research  and  Protective 
Association  of  Philadelphia  has  obtained 
a  new  employment-agency  law  for  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  same  features.  How 
soon  will  the  United  States  consider  it 
worth  while  to  prevent  inter-state  abuses 
in  the  finding  of  employment  and  inter- 
state traffic  in  women,  by  passing  a  fed- 
eral law?  New  York  has  tried  an  em- 
ployment^agency  law  enforced  by  the 


municipalities,  and  the  conditions  under 
its  inadequate  enforcement  furnish  a 
most  striking  comment  upon  the  need  of 
state  and  national  protection. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  lead  in 
the  educational  line.  Governor  Stokes  of 
the  former  state  appointed  an  immigra- 
tion commission  that  obtained  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  providing  for  night  schools 
for  adult  foreigners,  and  Pennsylvama 
passed  a  law  empowering  local  boards  of 
education  to  establish  schools  in  labor 
camps  for  foreigners. 

New  York  passed  a  banking  and 
steamship-ticket  law,  previously  referred 
to;  a  mid  wives  bill  putting  all  midwives 
under  control  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
thus  protecting  the  health  of  inmiigraat 
women  and  children.  An  investigation  by 
the  Association  of  Neighborhood  Work- 
ers showed  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
these  midwives  were  foreigners.  New 
York  also  passed  the  Cobb  marriage  bill, 
aimed  at  fake  marriages  practiced  among' 
immigrant  women  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  into  lives  of  shame.  New 
York  also  increased  the  appropriation 
for  distributing  immigrants  in  the  state 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  reocml  of 
1907.  These  new  laws  are  typical  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  lead  us  to  hope 
that  this  year  may  see  further  l^;islation 
for  the  protection  of  immigrants. 

Back  of  all  of  this  legislation  for  pro- 
tection are  groups  of  citizens  and  indi- 
viduals who  have  gathered  the  facts  and 
created  a  public  sentiment  for  the  pro- 
tection of  immigrants.  This  l^islatian 
marks  but  the  beginning.  To  those  who 
think  that  much  has  been  accomplished, 
the  following  suggestions  for  further 
work  show  the  field  more  clearly. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  the  publicar 
tion  in  the  simplest  terms  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  vitally  affecting  daily  living 
—  as  labor  laws,  tenement-house  regu- 
lations, fire  regulations,  health  laws,  etc 
Ask  an  immigrant  what  she  wants  to 
read  and  she  invariably  replies,  "Some- 
thing about  America  in  my  language.** 
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A  Polish  woman  was  arrested  in  a  New 
Jers^  town  and  fined  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for  putting  ashes  in  the  street  When 
she  found  out  what  her  offense  was  she 
was  amased,  because  in  her  country  the 
law  required  that  she  should  put  the 
ashes  there  to  make  good  roads! 

Schools  for  teaching  English  and  sim- 
ple American  civics  are  needed  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  factory  towns,  and 
better  systems  of  instruction  in  the  cities. 

The  establishment  of  state  departments 
or  conunissions  of  immigration,  which 
shall  primarily  protect,  educate,  and  dis- 
tribute the  immigrants  within  the  state 
and  not  merely  seek  laborers,  is  worth 
considering.  These  should  cooperate  with 
the  federal  government  and  take  up  the 
work  where  it  lays  it  down  —  when 
the  foreigner  becomes  a  resident  of  the 
state. 


Extension  of  free  loan  associations, 
neighborhood  lodging-houses,  friendly 
visiting  of  newly-arrived  foreigners,  and 
other  movements  that  will  bring  the  im- 
migrant into  relation  with  persons  who 
know  the  standards  and  opportunities 
and  ways  of  American  city  life. 

Establishment  of  a  federal  system  of 
protection  of  inunigrants  in  transit  and 
until  they  really  reach  their  destination, 
and  of  compulsory  railway  protection. 

Enforcement  (and  adequate  machinery 
for  the  purpose)  of  the  few  laws  which 
specifically  protect  immigrants. 

The  next  decade  can  be  profitably 
spent  by  those  interested  in  the  immi- 
grant in  working  out  a  system  of  protect 
Hon  to  meet  the  system  of  exploitation, 
and  this  will  in  a  measure  explain  if  not 
meet  many  of  the  **  problems  of  immi- 
gration." 


"O  STRANGE  MONOTONY  OF  SONG' 

Fragment 

BY  LEE   WILSON  DODD 

O  STRANGE  monotony  of  song! 

Life's  joy. 

Life's  pain. 

The  ecstasy,  the  agony  of  love. 

The  sharp  despair,  the  solaces  of  death; 

The  irretrievable  loss  that  desolates; 

The  daring  hope  that  somewhere  beyond  change 

Our  lost  ones  wait  for  us  with  happier  eyes! 

Strange,  strange  majestic  sameness!    Yesterday, 

To-day,  To-morrow  —  still  the  ancient  cries. 

The  ancient  voices,  the 

Antique  imperishable  facts  of  song: 

Life,  Love,  and  Death. 
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As  I  look  out  of  my  study  window, 
this  December  moming,  across  the  gar- 
den and  beyond  the  little  gorge  which 
flanks  it  and  through  which  runs  the 
street  below,  I  see  the  children  in  the 
neighboring  public  school  enjoying  their 
brief  hourly  recess  in  their  playground, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  dawn.  For,  al- 
though it  is  nearly  half-past  nine,  the  sun 
has  not  yet  risen.  Later  in  the  day  he 
will  bathe  my  whole  garden  and  house- 
front  with  his  welcome  rays,  for  we  shall 
be  free  to-day  from  the  black,  grimy  fog 
which  besets  Christiania  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year, — a  fog  thick  and 
heavy  with  the  suffocating  smoke  of  the 
town.  Fortunately  a  half-hour,  by  the 
electric  tram-car,  takes  one  out  of  it  to 
Hohnenkollen,on  the  moimtain  overlook- 
ing the  dty.  But  the  brightest  winter  day 
is  short  in  this  latitude,  for  the  sluggard 
sun  will  set  again  a  very  few  minutes 
after  three. 

It  pleases  my  fancy  that  our  Legation 
standB  perched  upon  oAe  of  the  crags  of 
curiously  distorted  rocky  strata  that  oc- 
cur here  and  there  in  Christiania,  thus 
isolated  from  surrounding  buildings;  for 
this,  by  the  accepted  usage  of  nations,  is 
American  territory,  and  it  seems  to  me 
fitting  that  the  soil  our  flag  floats  over 
should  be  so  separated  from  the  border- 
ing dty  streets  and  buildings. 

Many  of  the  residences  of  Christiania 
stand  thus  villa^like  in  the  midst  of  pretty 
gardens,  which,  in  siunmer,  are  full  of 
bloom,  and  give  the  streets  a  peculiar 
charm  and  sense  of  openness.  Within, 
the  people  live  simple  wholesome  lives, 
kindly  and  hospitable,  with  that  truest 
hospitality  which  invites  the  guest  to 
share  in  good  cheer  without  ostentation 
or  display.  Dinner  is  at  three  or  four 
o'dock,  served  by  trim,  fresh-looking 
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maids,  and  supper  at  eight,  when,  except 
on  formal  occasions,  the  guest  is  free  to 
forage  around  the  table  for  himself. 
Host  and  hostess  drink  the  health  of  eadi 
guest  with  the  word  '*skaal,"  replied  to 
by  the  eyes  over  the  glass  after  drinkiiig. 
Adjourning  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
guests  thank  both  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  and  on  the  next  meeting  never 
fail  to  say,  "Thanks  for  the  last  time." 
One  is  everywhere  struck  by  the  frank 
and  unaffected  simplidty  of  the  life  and 
the  straightforward  kindliniyw  of  the 
people. 

The  scope  of  women's  employment  is 
much  wider  in  Norway  than  with  us. 
Even  large  public  banquets  are  chiefly 
served  by  maids,  and  in  the  shops  cus- 
tomers are  waited  upon,  generally,  by 
saleswomen.  This  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  a  few  classes  of  shops.  In  shoe- 
shops,  for  both  men  and  womoi,  in 
jewders'  and  silversmiths',  in  fact  in  al- 
most every  branch  of  retail  trade,  while 
women  are  not  exdusivdy  employed  to 
wait  upon  customers,  they  deddedly  pre- 
dominate. In  the  banks  also,  in  the  post 
and  tdegraph  office,  and  upon  the  rail- 
ways, women  are  much  employed,  not 
only  in  derical  capadties,  but  for  woric 
exdusivdy  performed  in  America  by 
men. 

In  the  Universi^  of  Christiania  both 
sexes  attend  the  lectures  indiscriminate!^ 
and  are  upon  the  same  footing.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  especially  of 
dentistry,  there  are  quite  as  many  fraiale 
as  male  practitioners.  In  a  small  blodc 
of  buildings  dose  to  the  L^^ation  I  have 
counted  the  signs  of  six  dentists,  three 
of  whom  are  women.  Even  in  the  law 
women  are  admitted  to  practice. 

The  students  of  the  university  form  a 
conspicuous  and  interesting  element  in 
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the  social  atmosphere  of  Christiaxua. 
The  niuTeEsily  buildiiigs  are  situated  in 
a  prominent  part  of  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare of  the  atj.  The  students  are 
thus  much  in  evidence,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  oonmiunity  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  muversity  education  for  both 
seies.  A  course  at  the  university,  with 
good  standing  in  sdiolarship,  is  a  requi- 
site part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Mili- 
taiy  Academy  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that 
among  the  students  are  to  be  seen  not  a 
few  wearing  military  uniforms. 

Education  may  be  said  to  be  universal 
in  Norway.  The  conmionest  laborer  can 
at  least  read  and  write,  and  many  peas- 
sntB  attain  a  considerable  degree  of  cul- 
ture, liestdl,  for  instance,  who  is  an 
exponent  of  the  sdiool  which  is  endeav- 
oring to  bring  the  ancient  language  of 
the  country,  c»Ued  "maalet,"  still'spoken 
by  the  peasants  in  certain  districts  of  the 
west,  into  general  use  as  the  kmguage 
of  Norway,  has  educated  himself  very 
highly.  He  is  a  true  peasant,  laboring  in 
the  fields;  still  he  has  not  only  found 
time  to  do  considerable  literary  work  in 
connection  with  this  movement,  but  has 
also  acquired  a  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  English. 

The  language  of  Norway  is,  or  at  least 
i4>pears  to  be,  in  a  transitional  state. 
That  which  is  usually  spoken  is  identical 
with  Danish,  with  some  differences  in 
pronunciation,  and  some  slight  modifica- 
tion of  meaning  due  to  sectional  condi- 
tions. It  is  in  fact  the  Danish  language 
acquired  by  Norway  during  its  union 
widi  that  countiy,  which  lasted  some  six 
hmidred  years. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
draw  away  from  the  Danish  tongue  and 
set  up,  or  evolve,  a  distinct  language. 
The  movement  is  led  on  the  one  hand  by 
BjSmson,  who  in  his  writings  adopts  a 
spelling  quite  his  own,  differing  consid- 
ctably  from  that  of  the  ordinary  litera- 
tnre,  and  on  the  other  by  certain  writers, 
who,  like  GrarlM»g,  write  in  the  old  maal- 
ct  The  word ''maal**  means  language  or 
toogoe,  and  the  final  ''et**  is  simply  the 
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suflfiz  of  the  definite  article.  Maalet  there- 
fore means,  '*the  language."  As  I  write, 
a  measure  has  just  to-day  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Storthing  to  regulate  by  law 
the  orthography  of  the  language. 

The  daily  life  of  the  students  is  simple, 
and  dissipation  rare.  The  studies  are 
seriously  pursued,  and  good  scholarship 
and  abilily  are  rewarded  by  the  respects 
ful  appreciation  and  popular  regard  of 
fellow  students.  Yet  tiiere  is  no  lack  of 
frank  and  hearty  ebullition  of  spirits. 
Withal  there  is  an  unaffected  simplicity 
about  these  student  pleasures  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  college  days  of  an  earli- 
er generation  in  our  own  universities. 

The  students  of  the  University  of 
Christiania  are  provided  with  an  admir- 
able general  club-house,  in  a  central  part 
of  the  dty,  where  they  have,  in  a  plain 
and  simple  fashion,  such  food  and  re- 
freshments as  they  may  choose  to  order, 
including  beer  and  wine,  if  they  wish  it, 
and  where,  in  short,  they  enjoy  an  entire 
freedom,  which  is  rarely  abused.  For 
these  students  possess  that  quality  of  self- 
respect  which  is  preeminently  character- 
istic of  the  Norseman. 

In  this  assembly  building,  or  dub,  the 
students,  in  winter,  not  only  enjoy  their 
recreation  and  that  exchange  of  ideas  so 
essential  to  wholesome  mental  growth, 
but  give  their  balls  and  other  entertain- 
ments in  a  straightforward  and  impre- 
tentious  fashion.  The  Students'  Ball  I 
attended  there  was  managed  with  a  de- 
corum and  efficiency  which  would  have 
been  highly  creditable  to  more  experi- 
enced men  of  the  world.  There  was  no 
ostentation  of  daborate  decoration,  but 
the  bright  young  faces  and  the  pretty 
white  gowns  were  the  better  set  off 
against  the  plain  but  tastefully  colored 
walls.  It  was  chaperoned  by  two  ladies 
of  sodal  prominence,  but  otherwise  the 
young  girls  were  without  other  protec- 
tion than  their  own  good  sense,  and  their 
well-founded  confidence,  and  that  of  their 
parents,  in  the  entire  trustworthiness  of 
their  student  escorts. 

Early  in  winter  the  students  devote  a 
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week  to  a  grand  carnival,  when  the  entire 
dub  building  is  given  over  to  a  sort  of 
mock  country  fair.  Here  you  may  wit- 
ness, in  the  great  hall  and  exhibition 
room,  a  burlesque  circus,  with  an  amus- 
ing band,  led  by  a  conductor  who  gravely 
imitates  the  affectations  of  some  orches- 
tral leaders.  Through  the  rooms  are 
other  amusing  satires  upon  interests  of 
the  day.  There  you  may,  for  a  few  dre, 
have  three  shots,  with  baDs,  at  carica- 
tures of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Hit  one, 
and  another  political  character  takes  his 
place.  At  another  booth,  arranged  in  imi- 
tation of  a  railway  book-stall,  are  clever 
parodies  on  the  popular  novels  of  the  day. 
There,  in  that  farther  room,  called  the 
"North-West  Passage,"  ices  are  served. 
Across  the  street,  in  the  university  gym- 
nasium, a  stage  has  been  erected,  and 
here  is  given  a  very  clever  burlesque  of 
an  Italian  opera,  —  a  real  old-fashioned 
burlesque, — no  modem  imitation  cheap 
shows,  no  topical  songs  and  no  dances. 
Just  an  old-fashioned  burlesque  gravely 
gone  through  with,  the  excellent  music 
well  sung  and  all  the  accessories  simple 
but  sufficient;  and  short  withal,  so  that 
the  spectators'  risible  muscles  do  not  be- 
come moulded  into  a  stereotyped  smile. 

Everywhere  all  is  most  informal.  The 
students  are  simply  in  for  a  good  time, 
not  to  pose  socially.  You  may  wear  your 
hat,  if  you  choose,  or  even  smoke,  but  you 
may  not  take  either  the  entertainment  or 
yourself  too  seriously.  You  come  away 
with  the  sense  of  having  been  thoroughly 
amused  by  a  hearty  bit  of  talented  stu- 
dent fim,  and  without  wondering  at  the 
cost,  in  either  time  or  money. 

Owing  doubtless  in  part  to  its  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  —  for  Stock- 
holm is  distant  twelve  hours  by  rail 
from  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen  nearly 
twenty,  —  the  theatre  of  Norway  has  de- 
veloped upon  lines  of  its  own,  evolving  a 
very  individual  school  of  acting  but  little 
influenced  by  the  stage  conventions  and 
traditions  of  other  countries;  very  faith- 
ful and  true  to  nature  in  its  conceptions, 
and  frankly  realistic  in  its  treatment. 


The  intense  dramatic  feeling  and  eamestr 
ness  of  the  players  is  perhaps,  at  times, 
insufficiently  restrained,  but  as  a  rule  the 
parts  are  played  with  taste  as  wdi  ai 
with  vigor  and  freshness.  The  sincerity 
with  which  the  minor  parts  are  acted, 
and  the  natural  manner  in  which  all 
the  players  unite  in  the  support  of  one 
another,  add  greatly  to  the  realism  of  the 
production.  The  by-play  of  the  minor 
performers  is  sustained,  without  becom- 
ing tiresome.  If  a  number  of  people  are 
on  the  stage  together  they  appear  to 
engage  in  conversation  in  a  piofectlj 
natural  manner,  without  any  appearance 
of  forced  "stage  business."  Of  course 
this  drilling  of  the  minor  actors  and 
supernumeraries  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
care  and  taste  which  Mr.  Bj5mson  has 
devoted  to  the  stage  management  of  lua 
large  company.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
he  has  excellent  material  to  woric  with 

In  all  that  precedes  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  the  NaticMial  Theatre  of  Christi- 
ania which,  while  it  receives  a  royal  sub- 
sidy, is  on  the  other  hand  burdened  with 
a  heavy  municipal  tax.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Bjom  Bjdmson,  the  son  of  the  great 
Norwegian  writer  and  poet,  that  Christi- 
ania is  indebted  for  this  really  splendid 
temple  of  the  dramatic  muse.  It  was  by 
his  efforts  that  the  needed  funds  for  iti 
erection  were  secured,  and  it  has  been 
under  his  management  that  it  has  pro- 
duced the  beautifully  staged  plays  of  his 
distinguished  father,  of  Henrik  Ibsen, 
and  of  other  less  known  national  play- 
wrights. 

The  theatre  itself  is  provided  with 
every  most  modern  convenience  and  com- 
fort for  audience,  management,  and  act- 
ors. The  auditorium  is  comfortable  and 
well  ventilated;  the  orchestra,  for  which 
ample  room  is  provided,  out  of  the  im- 
mediate view  of  the  audience,  but  not 
concealed  from  it,  is  large  and  of  the  very 
best  The  stage  is  of  vast  proportions, 
adequate  for  the  production  of  the  nx»t 
elaborate  pieces,  and  provided  with  every 
modem  mechanical  appliance  as  weQ  aa 
with  a  corps  of  unsurpassed  scenic  art- 
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ifti.  Much  of  the  soene-paintiiig  reaches 
a  jery  high  d^^ree  of  artistic  excellence. 
Nothing  of  its  scHrt  could  exceed  the 
beauty  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  scen- 
trj  of  Peer  OyrU^  depicting  Norw^an 
landscapes.  The  play  is  given  with 
Gii^s  exquisite  musict  and  it  is  interests 
iDg  to  see  die  great  composer  in  the  audi- 
ence, as  one  frequently  may,  listening  to 
liis  own  composition  and  witnessing  the 
play  for  whicii  he  composed  the  music. 

It  is  perhaps  the  ensemble  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  piece  that  is  most  worthy 
of  remaric  Its  perfect  evenness  of  sus- 
tained execution  entities  it  to  rank  as  a 
masterpiece  of  artistic  stage  manage- 
ment To  single  out  any  special  per- 
former in  this  admirable  presentation 
of  Ibsen's  romantic  drama  seems  hardly 
fair  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  Yet  one  can 
scaioeiy  refrain  from  remarking  upon 
Mr.  Christiansen's  impersonation  of  the 
title  r^  a  really  fine  piece  of  dramatic 
work. 

It  is  said  tiiat  Ibsen  intended,  in  Peer 
Gynt,  to  typify  the  national  character. 
This  is  probably  hardly  a  fair  statement, 
for  Peer  Gynt  certainly  does  not  stand 
for  the  type  of  Norwegian  manhood.  The 
shiftiess  soisual  vagabond,  the  boastful 
purposeless  dreamer  that  Ibsen  depicts  in 
Peer  Gynt,  no  more  typifies  the  Norweg- 
ian than  he  does  humanity  in  general. 
The  story  is  told  that,  to  somebody  who 
asked  Ibsen  what  he  had  in  mind  in 
writing  Peer  OyrU^  he  repb'ed  that  none 
but  God  and  himself  ever  knew,  and  for 
his  part  he  had  forgotten. 

llie  scene  between  Peer  Gynt  and  the 
three  Saeter  girls  oa  top  of  the  mountain 
18  given  with  truly  wonderful  effect.  The 
mad  abandon  of  these  weird  creatures  in 
their  moonlight  dance,  luring  the  inflam- 
mable sensualist  on  by  their  wild  laugh- 
ter and  derisive  songs,  is  done  with 
rare  intensity.  This  and  the  scene  with 
the  TroU  King's  daughter  are  bits  of 
really  fine  dramatic  work.  Much  of  the 
play,  especially  in  the  last  act,  good  as 
it  is  as  literature,  is  lacking  in  dramatic 
incident  It  was  not  originally  intended 


for  the  stage,  and  it  has  required  some 
adaptation  to  make  its  performance  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  the  dramaJtie  interest  of  the 
play,  though  not  that  of  the  psycholog- 
ical study,  ends  with  the  death  of  old 
Aase,  beautiful  as  the  stage-setting  con- 
tinues to  be  up  to  the  final  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

For  my  own  part  I  suspect  that  Ibsen 
had  no  further  purpose  in  writing  Peer 
OyrU  than  to  set  for  himself  a  problem 
in  psychology,  working  out  the  mental 
and  moral  development  of  the  principal 
character  in  the  play,  given  certain  traits 
and  environment,  and  that  he  introduced 
the  Norw^an  folklore,  which  gives  the 
local  color,  merely  as  an  artistic  framing, 
like  the  scenic  accessories,  not  with  any 
intention  of  stamping  Peer  Gynt  himself 
as  a  product  pecidiar  to  Norway.  Most 
of  Ibsen's  plays  have  a  strong  local  col- 
oring of  his  own  country  and  people. 

The  production  of  A  DolTa  Haiue, 
contrasting  so  completely  as  it  does  with 
Peer  Oyrd^  is  nevertheless  given  with  the 
same  careful  study  of  detail  as  the  more 
spectacular  piece.  The  simple,  homely 
room,  which  is  the  background  through- 
out the  play,  is  a  most  minutely  faitl^ 
reproduction  of  such  a  parlor,  in  just 
such  a  flat,  as  you  may  find  by  the 
hundred  in  Christiania.  It  is  the  typi- 
cal home  of  the  Norwegian  bank  clerk. 
You  are  unmistakably  in  Christiania. 
Through  the  door  which  opens  at  the 
back  of  the  scene  you  catch,  from  time 
to  time,  glimpses  of  the  narrow  hallway 
and  the  outer  door  leading  to  the  stair- 
case. The  fire  before  which  Nora  and 
Helmar  sit  is  in  the  tall  porcelain  stove 
of  the  country.  The  scene  is  even  set  to 
show  the  architectural  arrangement  of 
the  rooms,  making  it  clear  that  Helmar's 
study  can  only  be  reached  by  passing 
through  the  parlor;  for  a  jog  in  the  wall, 
bringing  the  angle  well  upon  the  stage, 
gives  visible  evidence  of  the  construction. 
The  performance  itself  is  admirable,  the 
acting  restrained,  for  the  most  part,  and 
the  whole  very  real  and  living. 

At  several  of  the  minor  theatres  the 
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acting  is  exceDent  and  individual,  though 
the  productions  lack  finish,  and  are,  of 
necessity,  presented  without  the  lavish 
furnishings  of  the  National  Theatre. 

One  of  the  plays  that  I  love  best,  in 
the  lepertorj  of  the  National  Theatre, 
is  Fosaegrimen.  It  was  written  by  a 
member  of  the  company,  in  the  western 
peasant  dialect,  and  the  quaint  and 
original  music  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Halvorsen,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
coimtry  people,  introducing  scenes  of 
very  real  peasant  life  of  fifty  years  ago; 
and  woven  into  it  is  much  of  the  folk- 
lore of  the  country,  in  which  every  good 
Norw^an  believes,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  or  ought  to  if  he  do  not,  it  so  suits 
the  picturesque  landscape.  No  young 
Norwegian  woman,  properly  educated 
in  her  national  traditions,  would  dare 
to  enter  the  bam  of  a  coimtzy  farm  at 
night,  lest  the  sprites  that  inhabit  it, 
offended  at  her  interruption  of  their 
sports,  should  do  her  harm.  The  sordid 
materialist  may,  in  the  wild  splendor  of 
the  landscape  of  western  Norway,  doubt 
the  existence  of  all  manner  of  super- 
natural inhabitants  of  the  daric  recesses 
under  the  cliffs;  for  my  own  part  I  am 
only  waiting  the  opportunity  to  encounter 
a  troll. 

Whether  or  not  the  fact  may  be  just- 
ly attributed  to  the  lonely  grandeur  of 
the  scenery,  certain  it  is  that  insanity  is 
much  more  prevalent  among  the  tower- 
ing cliffs  and  deep  black  waters  of  the 
Telemarken  country  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Norway. 

How  entrancing  is  a  posting  trip,  in 
summer,  through  the  mountainous  sec- 
tions of  Norway,  where  the  railway  has 
not  yet  penetrated!  The  wonderful  and 
ever-varying  grandeur  of  the  landscape 
fairly  wearies  the  beholder  with  its  rich 
splendor  of  grand  prospects,  as  the  pic- 
turesque blocks  of  granite  that  protect 
the  edge  of  the  well-made  road,  over- 
hanging the  frequent  precipitous  de- 
scents along  the  course  of  one's  jour- 
ney, become  monotonous.  Granite,  did  I 


say?  Not  infrequently  those  blodcB  are  of 
fine  porphyry  which,  carved  and  polished, 
might  well  decorate  some  palace.  TIm 
posthouses,  where  you  stop  for  rest  and 
refreshments  while  the  horses  are  being 
changed,  or  where  you  pass  the  night,  are 
excellent  hostelries  unspoiled  by  tourists. 
You  may  count  on  them  for  good  mesls 
and  clean  comfortable  beds  at  moda- 
ate  prices,  and  upon  having  anything 
that  you  may  have  left  behind  forwarded 
to  you  by  next  post.  The  country  people 
take  pride  in  the  reputation  that  nothhig 
is  ever  lost  in  Norway. 

Here  and  there  on  your  way  you  may 
still  see  t&e  national  costume,  worn  by 
both  men  and  women.  For  the  county 
people  are  proud  of  their  national  dress, 
as  they  are  of  their  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  daim  descent 
from  the  ancient  earls  and  kings.  It  is 
narrated  that  King  Oscar  of  Sweden, 
once  traveling  in  the  country,  stopped 
at  the  homestead  of  a  sturdy  farmer  for 
refreshment  The  peasant  proprietor, 
proud  of  a  lineage  descended  from  one 
of  the  local  kings,  greeted  him  familiariy 
as  ''Oscar,"  and  at  the  noonday  meal 
invited  him  to  sit  at  a  table  set  aside  for 
himself  and  the  king,  leaving  the  suite 
to  seat  themselves  at  a  separate  table. 

Scattered  throughout  all  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Norway  are  innum- 
erable "sanatoriums,"  as  they  are  called. 
They  are,  in  fact,  simply  comfortable 
hotels  much  frequented  by  people  seddng 
the  wholesome  and  invigorating  air  of  the 
mountains. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  Nor- 
wegian observance  of  Christmas  time, 
called  "  Juletid  "  (J  pronounced  like  Y), 
the  Yuletide  of  our  grandfathers.  The 
festivities  commence  at  six  o'clock  on 
Christmas  eve,  when  all  business  ceaaes, 
even  to  the  running  of  the  street  cars, 
and  a  cab  can  hardly  be  procured  during 
that  evening  at  any  price.  Everything 
stops  but  the  celebration  of  Christmas. 
The  salutation  "GlSdelig  Jul"  (Happy 
Christmas)  is  in  every  mouth.  It  is  a 
season  of  universal  good-will  and  kind- 
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» of  thought,  not  of  self  ,  but  of  otherst 
in  which  none  are  forgotten.  Wreaths 
of  green,  or  of  flowers,  are  laid  upon  the 
graTes  of  the  dead,  ahns  generously  given. 
The  very  birds  are  cared  for,  and  sheaves 
of  grain  hung  outside  some  window  of 
every  dwelling  for  their  behoof. 

And  now,  in  good  earnest,  the  winter 
sports  begin,  for  by  this  time  deep 
snows  cover  every  hillside.  The  towns- 
folk hie  them  to  the  oountiy  with  ''ski " 
and  "kjaelke'*  to  enjoy  the  holiday  week, 
in  their  national  amusement,  on  the 
white  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

The  sla  (pronounced  9ke)  is  the  Scan- 
dinavian snowshoe.  The  type  varies  in 
the  various  countries  of  Scandinavia,  that 
of  Norway  differing  greatly  from  the  Fin- 
nish ski,  each  being  adapted  to  the  phys- 
ical requirements  of  the  oountiy.  The 
rugged  mountain  sides  of  Norway,  with 
their  rapid  slopes  and  frequent  almost 
precipitous  declivities,  demand  a  heavier, 
stronger  ski  than  that  used  in  the  flat 
Finnish  country,  vrith  greater  upward 
curve  to  the  toe,  and  a  secure  fastening 
to  the  feet.  The  Norwegian  ski  is  made 
of  stout  ash  some  four  inches  wide,  vary- 
ing in  length  with  the  height  and  weight 
of  the  individual,  but  averaging  about 
seven  feet 

As  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  go 
skimming  over  the  snow,  gliding  down 
the  steep  hills,  at  breakneck  speed,  in 
and  out  among  the  passers  on  the  roads 
or  over  the  unbroken  fields,  upon  the  hiU- 
sides  and  through  the  thick  forests,  ski- 
running  seems  as  easy  as  walking  over 
a  oountiy  road.  But  the  novice  quickly 
discovers  that  this  ease  has  been  acquired 
by  long  practice,  generally  since  child- 
hood, for  Norwegian  children  commence 
to  f»«ctice  vnth  skis  at  three  or  four 
years  of  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  manage 
these  long  slats  strapped  to  the  feet  The 
firrt  slide  down  hill,  and  for  that  matter 
the  second  and  third,  inevitably  ends  in 
a  tumble  and  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
kp  and  skis  from  which,  unless  there  is 
a  hd]Mng  hand,  the  only  release  b  to 
anbu^  the  straps.     One  falls  softer 


in  the  deep  snow  than  on  the  beaten  road, 
but  the  tan^e  is  the  worse,  for  the  end  of 
at  least  one  ski  is  sure  to  become  im- 
bedded in  the  drift  and  the  more  one 
flounders  in  the  snow  the  more  hopeless 
becomes  the  case. 

Yet  so  skillful  do  the  people  become 
in  ski-running  that  not  <mly  do  they  go 
sliding  down  the  mountain  sides  at  ter- 
rific speed,  dodging  in  and  out  through 
the  trees  of  the  forest  guiding  themselves 
with  perfect  ease,  but  tremendous  leaps 
are  nmde  when  going  at  full  speed  down 
almost  precipitous  inclines,  bringing  the 
jumper  even  with  the  tops  of  the  tall 
fir-trees,  before  he  lands  to  go  sliding 
on  his  way.  Each  winter,  meetings  are 
held  all  over  the  coimtiy,  to  contest  the 
championship  in  ski-jumping.  At  each  of 
these  matches  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred young  contestants  engage  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  terribly  dangerous  trial 
of  skill.  Yet  serious  accidents  are  infre- 
quent 

Every  Sunday  in  winter  the  hillsides 
about  Christiania  are  covered  with  peo- 
ple, young  and  old,  enjoying  the  winter 
sports.  Some  may  be  practicing  jumping, 
some  simply  sliding  down  the  mountain 
paths.  Here  may  be  a  party  of  young 
people  with  light  packs  upon  their  backs 
starting  for  a  three  days'  march  across 
counfary.  Sixty  miles  a  day  will  be  none 
too  much  for  tiiem  to  cover.  Perhaps  the 
nights  may  be  spent  in  some  log  hut  they 
have  built  in  the  forest  where  they  will 
cook  their  meals  and  enjoy  good  whole- 
some camp-life. 

Yonder  is  paterfamilias,  with  wife 
and  children,  coasting  down  hill  on  his 
kjeelke,  a  long  pole  trailing  behind  with 
which  to  steer.  Every  one  who  does  not 
run  on  skis  coasts  on  the  kjselke,  or  large 
frame  sled  of  the  country,  excellently  con- 
structed by  the  way.  In  the  management 
of  these  kjselker  the  Norwegians  are  as 
expert  as  they  are  upon  their  skis.  Down 
the  roads  they  go  like  the  wind,  guiding 
their  sleds  widi  their  poles,  in  and  out  be- 
tween the  horses  and  the  people  climbing 
up  to  coast  down  again  or  racing  along 
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on  skis.  Eveiybodj  is  in  good  humor  in 
the  bright  crisp  air,  htughing  over  cap- 
sises  in  the  snow,  or  at  the  awkwardness 
of  some  tyro  in  the  art  of  ski-running,  and 
joining  in  the  general  merriment 

Take  an  electric  car  for  Holmenkollen 
some  Sunday  morning.  You  must  wait 
your  turn  in  the  long  queue,  roped  off 
to  restrain  the  over-impetuous,  but  with 
patience  you  will  get  your  chance.  You 
hang  your  kjselke  in  the  rack,  on  the  side 
of  the  car,  and  take  your  place  within. 
There  is  no  crowding,  for  people  may  not 
stand  in  the  passage.  A  few  may  be  ac- 
commodated on  the  platform  ovly.  Ar- 
rived at  Holmenkollen,  you  hire  a  horse 
and  man  to  pull  you  up  to  Frognersseter 
where  you  will  take  a  light  lunch  at  the 
log-built  hosteli^,  if  you  have  patience  to 
wait  your  turn,  for  there  is  a  veritable 
army  to  be  fed,  as  the  forest  of  skis  stick- 
ing up  in  the  snow  announces.  Here  all  is 
animation  and  gaye^,  with  young  rosy 
faces  and  bright  woolen  costumes,  not  a 
few  of  which,  you  are  glad  to  observe,  are 
of  the  national  peasant  type.  All  the 
world  is  out  for  a  good  time  in  the  snow; 
you  may  even  have  met  Royal^  itself 
coasting  down  the  road,  as  you  came. 

After  lunch,  you  have  your  choice  of 
coasting  down  to  Christiania  by  road, 
or  by  the  more  exciting  built-up  coast 
expressively  called  "The  Corkscrew." 
Either  way  it  is  a  coast  of  a  good  six 
miles.  If  you  elect  the  latter  it  b  well  that 
you  can  manage  your  steering  pole  dex- 
terously, for  the  speed  is  great  and  the 
turns  short  and  frequent.  Many  is  the 
tumble,  and  not  always  without  broken 
bones. 

The  adoption  of  these  winter  sports  by 
the  townspeople  is  but  recent.  Formerly 
both  the  ski  and  the  kjelke  were  simply 
used  by  the  peasants  as  necessary  means 
of  getting  about  the  country  in  the  deep 
snows  of  winter,  the  former  to  walk  upon 
the  snow  and  the  latter  for  drawing  loads 
over  the  beaten  roads.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  knows  the  history  of  the  ear- 
ly use  of  either.  I  have  seen  some  inter- 
esting specimens  of  skis  of  apparent  great 


age,  but  howfar  back  th^  may  have  dated 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The 
legends  of  the  country  refer  to  their  voy 
early  use,  and  it  is  probable  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  used  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Vikings.  For  at  that  period, 
while  the  Vikings  naturally  were  the  most 
conspicuous,  there  was  a  comparatiTely 
large  peasant  population,  whose  sole  in* 
terest  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  A 
good  many  remains  of  these  early  hus- 
bandmen are  still  to  be  found  in  Norway. 
Some  log  dwellings,  of  a  more  recent 
period,  it  is  true,  but  still  very  primitive, 
are  preserved,  and  are  most  interestiiig 
illustrations  of  the  life  of  these  northern 
snow-  and  ice-bound  people. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  this 
atmosphere  which  prevents  the  rapid  de- 
cay of  wood.  Witness  the  several  viking 
ships,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion, in  several  places  in  Norway.  It  is 
knowingly  stated  that  these  have  been 
preserved  in  the  day  in  which  they  vrere 
buried;  but  where  else  in  the  worid  has 
wet  clay  so  prevented  the  rot  of  wood? 

What  a  marvel  to  look  upon  these 
ships  as  they  stand  to-day  almost  intact! 
Every  detail  of  the  life  upon  them  and  of 
their  use  can  be  plainly  traced  out  What 
hardy  men  virere  they  who  in  these  lit- 
tle open  craft  —  big  rowboats  with  one 
rather  large  square  sail  —  could  make 
the  voyage  across  the  stormy  Atlantic  to 
Iceland,  and  there  found,  and  maintam, 
a  colony  whose  truly  classic  literature  of 
more  than  eleven  himdred  years  ago  is 
still  preserved;  and  who,  sailing  th^ce, 
without  chart  or  compass,  discovered  the 
continent  of  America  five  hundred  years 
before  the  discovery  by  Columbus!  It 
was  with  such  craft  that  they  became 
the  terror  of  the  seacoast  of  nearly  all 
Europe,  so  that  women  and  children  in 
that  warlike  age  prayed,  "Deliver  us,  O 
Lord!  from  the  Norsemen.*'  It  was  these 
people  who  foimded  that  race  in  Nor- 
mandy which  conquered  and  subjugated 
England,  and  which,  planting  itself  there, 
has  imprinted  its  mark  forever  in  our  very 
blood. 
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That  was  a  savage  time,  when  pillage 
tnd  rapine  followed  victory  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  right  of  might.  M  Scan- 
dinavia was  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil 
10  the  incessant  warrings  of  the  kings  and 
earls,  while  predatory  excursions  served 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  idleness  of  the  sea- 
wanioiB.  But  in  the  comparative  tran- 
qmDity  of  Iceland  a  literature  sprang  up 
which  still  excites  our  admiration  and 


shows  us  that  the  early  Norsemen  had 
also,  even  in  that  primitive  age,  great 
intellectual  qualities. 

Nor  has  the  Norseman  of  to-day  buried 
his  ancient  heritage  in  a  napkin.  The 
modem  literature  of  Norway  and  the 
explorations  of  Nansen  and  Amundson 
stand  out  as  monuments  of  his  preemin- 
ence in  literature  and  in  adventurous 
disooveiy. 


THE  LITERARY  LADY 


BY  AGNES  REPPLEER 


"Pan  da  ffdnie,  point  de  gHtoe." 
In  this  overrated  century  of  progress, 
when  women  have  few  favors  shown 
them,  but  are  asked  to  do  their  work 
or  acknowledge  their  deficiencies,  the 
thoughtful  mind  turns  disconsolately 
hack  to  those  urbane  days  when  every 
tottering  step  they  took  was  patronized 
and  praised.  It  must  have  been  very 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  publish  Pani' 
pAnuet  and  ImiUUums  of  Horace^  with- 
out knowing  a  word  of  Latin.  Latin  is  a 
difikult  language  to  study,  and  much 
useful  time  may  be  wasted  in  acquiring 
it;  therefore  Miss  Anna  Seward  (the 
Swan  of  Lichfield)  eschewed  the  tedious 
process  which  most  translators  deem 
essential.  Yet  her  paraphrases  were  held 
to  have  caught  the  true  Horatian  spirit; 
and  critics  praised  them  all  the  more  in- 
dulgently because  of  their  author's  femi- 
nine attitude  to  the  classics.  *'  Over  the 
lyre  of  Horace,"  she  wrote  elegantly  to 
Mr.  Bepton,  *'I  throw  an  unfettered 
hand.** 

It  may  be  said  that  critics  were  in- 
variaUy  indulgent  to  female  writers  (lis- 
ten to  Christopher  North  purring  over 
Mrs.  Hemans!)  until  they  stepped,  like 
Chariotte  Bront^  from  their  appointed 
spheres,  and  hotly  challenged  the  com- 
pditian  of  the  world.  This  was  a  dis- 


agreeable and  a  disconcerting  thing  for 
them  to  do.  Nobody  could  patronize 
Jane  Eyre^  and  none  of  the  pleasant 
things  which  were  habitually  murmured 
about  "female  excellence  and  talent" 
seemed  to  fit  this  firebrand  of  a  book. 
Had  Charlotte  Brontg  taken  to  heart 
Mrs.  King's  "justly  approved  work  "  on 
The  Beneficial  Effects  of  the  Christian 
T&mper  upon  Domestic  Happiness^  she 
would  not  have  shocked  and  pained  the 
sensitive  reviewer  of  the  Quarterly, 

It  was  in  imitation  of  that  beacon  light, 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  that  Mrs.  King 
(called  by  courtesy  Mrs.,  though  really 
a  virginal  Frances  Elizabeth)  wrote  her 
famous  treatise.  It  was  in  imitation  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  that  Mrs.  Trimmer 
(abhorred  by  Lamb)  wrote  The  Serv- 
anl*s  Friend,  Help  to  the  Urdearrud, 
and  the  Charity  School  Spelling  Booky 
—  works  which  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  men,  but  whose  titles  survive  to 
fill  us  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  the  unlearned 
frankly  recognized  their  ignorance,  and 
when  a  mistress  ventured  to  give  her 
housemaids  a  Sennint's  Friend  f  Was 
spelling  in  the  charity-schools  di£Per- 
ent  from  spelling  elsewhere,  or  were 
charity-school  children  taught  a  limited 
vocabulary,  from  which  all  words  of  rank 
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had  been  eliminated  ?  Those  were  days 
when  the  upper  classes  were  affable  and 
condescending*  when  the  rural  poor  — 
if  not  intoxicated  —  curtsied  and  in- 
voked blessings  on  their  benefactors  all 
daj  long»  and  when  benevolent  ladies 
told  the  village  politicians  what  it  was 
well  for  them  to  know.  But  even  at  this 
restful  period,  a  Charity  School  Spelling 
Book  seems  ill  calculated  to  inspire  the 
youthful  student  with  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  Trimmer's  attitude  to  the  public 
was  marked  by  that  refined  diffidence 
which  was  considered  becoming  in  a 
female.  Her  biographer  assures  us  that 
she  never  coveted  literary  distinction,  al- 
though her  name  was  celebrated  '*  where- 
ever  Christianity  was  established,  and 
the  English  language  was  spoken."  Roy- 
alty took  her  by  the  hand,  and  bishops 
expressed  their  overwhelming  sense  of 
obligation.  We  sigh  to  think  how  many 
ladies  became  famous  against  their  wills 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  how 
hard  it  is  now  to  raise  our  aspiring  heads. 
There  was  Mrs.  Carter  —  also  immar- 
ried  —  who  read  Greek,  and  translated 
Epictetus,  who  was  admired  by  '*the 
great,  the  gay,  the  good  and  the  learned;'* 
yet  who  could  with  difficulty  be  per- 
suaded to  bear  the  burden  of  her  own 
eminence.  It  was  the  opinion  of  her 
friends  that  Mrs.  Carter  had  conferred 
a  good  deal  of  distinction  upon  Epictetus 
by  her  translation,  —  by  setting,  as  Dr. 
Young  elegantly  phrased  it,  this  Pagan 
jewel  in  gold.  We  find  Mrs.  Montagu 
writing  to  this  effect,  and  expressing  in 
round  terms  her  sense  of  the  philoso- 
pher's obligation.  "Might  not  such  an 
honour  from  a  fair  hand  make  even  an 
Epictetus  proud,  without  being  censured 
for  it?  Nor  let  Mrs.  Carter's  amiable 
modesty  become  blameable  by  taking 
offence  at  the  truth,  but  stand  Uie  shock 
of  applause  which  she  has  brought  upon 
her  own  head." 

It  was  very  comforting  to  receive  letters 
like  this,  to  be  called  upon  to  brace  one's 
self  against  the  shock  of  applause,  in- 
stead of  against  the  chilly  douche  of  dis- 


paragement Mrs.  Carter  retorted,  ai 
in  duty  bound,  by  imploring  her  friend 
to  employ  her  splendid  abilities  upon 
some  epoch-making  work,  —  some  work 
which,  while  it  entertained  the  worid, 
''would  be  applauded  by  angels,  and  reg- 
istered m  Heaven."  Perhaps  the  unce^ 
tain^  of  angelic  readers  daunted  even 
Mrs.  Montagu,  for  she  never  responded 
to  this  and  many  similar  appeals;  but 
suffered  her  literary  reputation  to  rest 
secure  on  her  defense  of  Shakespeare, 
and  three  papers  contributed  to  Lord 
Lyttdton'sDia^o^ue^o/jA^DeacI.  Why, 
indeed,  should  she  have  labored  ta- 
ther,  when,  to  the  end  of  her  long  and 
honored  life,  men  spoke  of  her  ''tran- 
scendent talents,"  her  "magnificent  at> 
tainments  "  ?  Had  she  written  a  histny 
of  the  world,  she  oould  not  have  been 
more  reverently  praised.  Lord  Lyttdton, 
transported  with  pride  at  having  so  dis- 
tinguished a  collaborator,  wrote  to  her 
that  the  French  translation  of  the  Dvk- 
logvM  was  as  well  done  as  "  the  poverty 
of  the  French  tongue  would  permit;" 
and  added  unctuously,  "but  such  elo- 
quence as  yours  must  lose  by  being  trans- 
lated into  any  other  language.  Your 
form  and  manner  would  seduce  Apollo 
himself  on  his  throne  of  criticism  on 
Parnassus." 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  perhaps  more  re- 
markable for  amiability  than  for  judg- 
ment; but  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  who 
wrote  good  letters  himself,  ardently  ad- 
mired Mrs.  Montagu's,  and  pronounced 
her  "the  Madame  du  Deffand  of  the 
English  capital."  Cowper  meekly  ad- 
mitted that  she  stood  at  the  head  "of  all 
that  is  called  learned,"  and  that  every 
critic  "veiled  his  bonnet  before  her  su- 
perior judgment."  Even  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  he  despised  the  Dialogues^  and 
protested  to  the  end  of  his  life  that 
Shakespeare  stood  in  no  need  of  Mrs. 
Montagu's  championship,  acknowledged 
that  the  lady  was  well-informed  and 
intelligent  "Conversing  with  her,*'  he 
said,  "you  may  find  variety  in  one;  '*  and 
this  charming  phrase  stands^^now  as  the 
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mort  generous  interpretation  of  her  fame. 
It  is  something  we  can  credit  amid  the 
bewildering  nonsense  which  was  talked 
and  written  about  a  woman  whose  hos- 
pitality dazzled  society,  and  whose  assert- 
iTeness  dominated  her  friends. 

There  were  other  literary  ladies  be- 
longing to  this  charmed  circle  whose  re- 
putations rested  on  frailer  foundations, 
lirs.  Montagu  did  write  the  essay  on 
Shakespeare  and  the  three  dialogues. 
Mrs.  Carter  did  translate  Epictetus. 
Mrs.  Chapone  did  write  LeUen  an  the 
Improvemenl  of  the  Mind,  which  so 
gratified  Greorge  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte  that  ihey  entreated  her  to  com- 
pose a  second  volume;  and  she  did  dally 
a  little  with  verse,  for  one  of  her  odes 
was  prefixed  —  Heaven  knows  why — to 
Mrs.  Carter's  Epidetua;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  even  little 
Prince  William,  were  all  familiar  with  this 
masterpiece.  There  never  was  a  lady 
more  popular  with  a  reigning  house,  and, 
when  we  dip  into  her  pages,  we  know  the 
reason  why.  A  firm  insistence  upon  ad- 
mitted truths,  a  loving  presentation  of 
the  obvious,  a  generous  championship  of 
those  sweet  commonplaces  we  all  deem 
dignified  and  safe,  made  her  especially 
[leasing  to  good  King  George  and  his 
consort.  Even  her  letters  are  models  of 
sapiency.  "Tho'  I  meet  with  no  abso- 
lutely perfect  character,"  she  writes  to 
Sir  William  Pepys,  "yet  where  I  find  a 
good  disposition,  improved  by  good  prin- 
ciples and  virtuous  habits,  I  feel  a  moral 
assurance  that  I  shaU  not  find  any  fla- 
grant vices  in  the  same  person,  and  that  I 
shall  never  see  him  fall  into  any  very 
criminal  action." 

The  breadth  and  tolerance  of  this  ad- 
mission must  have  startled  her  corre- 
spondent, seasoned  though  he  was  to 
intellectual  audad^.  Nor  was  Mrs. 
Chapone  lacking  in  the  gentle  art  of  self- 
advancement;  for  when  about  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  of  Miscdtaniee^  she  re- 
quested Sir  ^?\^am  to  write  an  essay  on 
**  Affection  and  Simplicity,"  or  ''  Enthu- 
siasm and  Indifference,"  and  permit  her 


to  print  it  as  her  own.  "If  your  ideas 
suit  my  way  of  thinking,"  she  tells  him 
encouragingly,  "I  can  cool  them  down  to 
my  manner  of  writing,  for  we  must  not 
have  a  hotch  potch  of  Styles;  and  if,  for 
any  reason,  I  should  not  be  able  to  make 
use  of  them,  you  will  still  have  had  the 
benefit  of  having  written  them,  and  may 
peaceably  possess  your  own  im>perty." 

There  are  many  ways  of  asking  a 
favor,  but  to  assume  that  you  are  grant- 
ing the  favor  that  you  ask  shows  spirit 
and  invention.  Had  Mrs.  Chapone  writ- 
ten nothing  but  this  model  of  ,all  beg- 
ging letters,  she  would  be  worthy  to 
take  high  rank  among  the  literary  ladies 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  establish  the 
claim  of  Mrs.  Boscawen,  who  looms  neb- 
ulously on  the  horizon  as  the  wife  of  an 
admiral,  and  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  from  whom  she  received  flowing 
compliments  in  the  Bos  Bleu.  We  are  told 
that  this  lady  was  "distinguished  by  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  the  poig- 
nancy of  her  humor,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit;"  but  there  does  not  survive 
the  mildest  joke,  the  smallest  word  ci 
wisdom  to  Ulustrate  these  qualities.  Then 
there  was  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,  whose 
name  alone  was  a  guarantee  of  immor- 
tality; and  the  "sprightly  and  pleasing 
Mrs.  Ironmonger;"  and  Miss  Lee,  who 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney's  "Cecilia"  (a  shocking  accomplish- 
ment); and  the  vivacious  Miss  Monck- 
ton,  whom  Johnson  called  a  dunce ; 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  a  useful 
person,  "equally  competent  to  form  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  daughters  of 
a  nobleman,  and  to  reform  the  simple 
but  idle  habits  of  the  peasantry;"  and 
Mrs.  Bennet,  whose  letters  —  so  Miss 
Seward  tells  us  —  "breathed  Ciceronean 
spirit  and  eloquence,"  and  whose  poems 
revealed  "the  terse  neatness,  humor  and 
gayet^  of  Swift,"  which  makes  it  doubly 
distressful  that  neither  letters  nor  poems 
have  survived.  Above  all,  there  was  the 
mysterious  "Sylph,"  who  glides — sylph- 
like—  through  a  mis^  atmosphere  of 
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conjecture  and  adulation;  and  about 
whom  we  feel  some  of  the  fond  solicit- 
ude expressed  over  and  over  again  bj 
the  letter- writers  of  this  engaging  period. 

Translated  into  prose,  the  Sylph  be- 
comes Mrs.  Agmondesham  Vesey,  — 

**  Vesey,  of  Tene  the  judge  and  friend,"  — 
a  fatuous  deaf  lady,  with  a  taste  for  liter- 
ary society,  and  a  talent  for  arranging 
chairs.  She  it  was  who  first  gathered 
the  '* Blues'*  together,  placing  them  in 
little  groups  —  generally  back  to  back  — 
and  flitting  so  rapidly  from  one  group 
to  another,  her  ear-trumpet  hung  around 
her  neck,  that  she  never  heard  more 
than  a  few  broken  sentences  of  conversa- 
tion. She  had  what  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
amiably  called  ''plastic  genius,"  which 
meant  that  she  fidgeted  perpetually;  and 
what  Mrs.  Carter  termed  "a  delightful 
spirit  of  innocent  irregularity,*'  which 
meant  that  she  was  inconsequent  to  the 
danger  point.  "  She  united,"  said  Ma- 
dame d'Arblay,  "  the  unguardedness  of 
childhood  to  a  Hibernian  bewilderment 
of  ideas  which  cast  her  incessantly  into 
some  burlesque  situation."  But  her  kind- 
heartedness  (she  proposed  having  her 
drawing-room  graveled,  so  that  a  lame 
friend  could  walk  on  it  without  slipping) 
made  even  her  absurdities  lovable,  and 
her  most  fantastic  behavior  was  tolerated 
as  proof  of  her  aerial  essence.  "There  is 
nothing  of  mere  vulgar  mortality  about 
our  Sylph,"  wrote  Mrs.  Carter  proudly. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  pleas- 
ing illusion  that,  when  Mrs.  Vesey  took 
a  sea  voyage,  her  friends  spoke  of  her  as 
though  she  were  a  mermaid,  disporting 
herself  in,  instead  of  on,  the  ocean.  They 
not  only  held  "the  uproar  of  a  stormy 
sea  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  sublime 
of  her  imagination  as  the  soft  murmur 
of  a  gliding  stream  to  the  gentleness  of 
her  temper"  (so  much  might  at  a  pinch 
be  said  about  any  of  us);  but  we  find 
Mrs.  Carter  writing  to  Mrs.  Montagu  in 
this  perplexing  strain :  — 

"I  fancy  our  Sylph  has  not  yet  left  the 
coral  groves  and  submarine  palaces  in 
which  she  would  meet  with  so  many  of 


her  fellow  nymphs  on  her  way  to  Eng- 
land. I  think  if  she  had  landed,  we 
should  have  had  some  information  about 
it,  either  from  herself,  or  from  somebody 
else  who  knows  her  consequence  to  us." 

The  poor  Sylph  seems  to  have  had 
rather  a  hard  time  of  it  after  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Agmondesham,  who 
relished  his  wife's  vagaries  so  little,  or 
feared  them  so  much,  that  he  left  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  nephew,  a  re- 
spectable young  man  with  no  unearthly 
qualities.  The  heir,  however,  behaved 
generously  to  his  widowed  aunt,  giving 
her  an  income  large  enough  to  permit 
her  to  live  with  comfort,  and  to  keq> 
her  coach.  Mrs.  Carter  was  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Vesey  made  such 
a  "detestable"  will  because  he  waa  lack- 
ing in  sound  religious  principles,  and  she 
expressed  in  plain  terms  her  displeasure 
with  her  friend  for  mourning  persistently 
over  the  loss  of  one  who  "so  little  de- 
served her  tears."  But  the  Sylph,  lonely, 
middle-aged,  and  deaf,  realized  perhaps 
that  her  little  day  was  over.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's profuse  hospitality  had  supplanted 
"the  biscuit's  ample  sacrifice."  People 
no  longer  cared  to  sit  back  to  back,  talk- 
ing platitudes  through  long  and  hungry 
evenings.  The  "  innocent  irregularity" 
deepened  into  melancholy,  into  madness: 
and  the  Sylph,  a  piteous  mockery  of  her 
old  sweet  foolish  self,  faded  away,  dis- 
solving like  Niobe  in  tears. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  mission  of  the 
literary  lady  throughout  all  these  happy 
years  was  to  elevate  and  refine.  Her  atti- 
tude towards  matters  of  the  intellect 
was  one  of  obtrusive  humility.  It  is  re- 
corded that  "an  accomplished  and  de- 
gant  female  writer"  (the  name,  alas! 
withheld)  requested  Sir  ^?\^iam  Pepys 
to  mark  all  the  passages  in  Madame 
de  Stael's  works  which  he  considered 
"above  her  comprehension."  Sir  William 
"with  ready  wit"  declined  this  invidious 
task;  but  agreed  to  mark  all  he  deemed 
"worthy  of  her  attention."  We  hardly 
know  what  to  admire  the  most  in  a  stoiy 
like  this,  —  the  lady's  modesty.  Sir  Wil- 
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Ikm's  tact,  or  the  levelation  it  affords 
of  infinite  leisure.  When  we  remember 
the  relentless  copiousness  of  Madame  de 
Stag's  books,  we  wonder  if  the  amiable 
annotator  lived  long  enough  to  finish  his 
task. 

In  matters  of  morally,  however,  the 
female  pen  was  held  to  be  a  bulwark  of 
Great  Britain.  The  ambition  to  prove 
that  —  albeit  a  woman  —  one  may  be 
on  terms  of  literary  intimacy  with  the 
aeven  deadly  sins  ("Je  ne  suis  qu'un 
pauvre  diaUe  de  perruquier,  mais  je  ne 
crois  pas  en  Dieu  plus  que  les  autres") 
had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  feminine 
horizon.  The  literary  lady  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  the  limitations  of  her 
sex,  and  turned  them  to  practical  ac- 
count; she  laid  with  them  the  founda- 
tions of  her  fame.  Mrs.  Montagu,  an 
astute  woman  of  the  world,  recognized 
in  what  we  should  now  call  an  enfeebling 
propriety  her  most  valuable  asset.  It 
sanctified  her  attack  upon  Voltaire,  it 
enabled  her  to  snub  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it 
made  her,  in  the  opinion  of  her  friends, 
the  natural  and  worthy  opponent  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  She  was  entreated 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  British  morality 
by  denouncing  that  nobleman's  "profli- 
gate *'  letters;  and  we  find  the  Reverend 
Montagu  Pennington  lamenting  years 
afterwards  her  refusal  *'to  apply  her  wit 
and  genius  to  counteract  the  mischief 
which  Lord  Chesterfield's  volumes  had 
done.'* 

Mrs.  Hannah  More's  dazzling  re- 
nown rested  on  the  same  solid  support 
She  was  so  strong  morally,  that  to 
have  caviled  at  her  intellectual  feebleness 
would  have  been  deemed  profane.  Her 
advice  (she  spent  the  best  part  of  eighty- 
eight  years  in  proffering  it)  was  so  es- 
timable that  its  general  inadequacy  was 
never  ascertained.  Rich  people  begged 
her  to  advise  the  poor.  Great  people 
begged  her  to  advise  the  humble.  Satis- 
fied people  begged  her  to  advise  the  dis- 
contented. Sir  William  Pepys  wrote  to 
her  in  1792,  imploring  her  to  avert  from 
England  the  threatened  danger  of  radi- 


calism and  a  division  of  land  by  writing 
a  dialogue  "between  two  persons  of  the 
lowest  order,"  in  which  should  be  set 
forth  the  discomforts  of  land  owner- 
ship, and  the  advantages  of  laboring  for 
small  wages  at  trades.  This  simple  and 
childlike  scheme  would,  in  Sir  WUliam's 
opinion,  go  far  towards  making  English 
workmen  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
might  eventually  save  the  country  from 
the  terrible  bloodshed  of  France.  Was 
ever  higher  tribute  paid  to  sustained  and 
triumphant  propriety?  Look  at  Maiy 
Wollstonecriit  vindicating  the  rights  of 
woman  in  sordid  poverty,  in  tears  and 
shame;  and  look  at  Hannah  More,  an 
object  of  pious  pilgrimage  at  Cowslip 
Green.  Her  sisters,  awe-struck  at  find- 
ing themselves  the  guardians  of  such 
preeminence,  secluded  her  from  common 
contact  with  mankind.  They  spoke  of 
her  as  ''she"  (like  Mr.  Rider  H^gard's 
heroine),  and  explained  to  visitors  how 
good  and  great  she  was,  and  what  a  con- 
descension it  would  be  on  her  part  to  see 
them,  when  two  peeresses  and  a  bishop 
had  been  turned  away  the  day  before. 
^' It  is  an  exquisite  pleasure,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Carter  enthusiastically,  "to  see  distin- 
guished talents  and  sublime  virtue 
placed  in  such  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion;" and  the  modem  reader  is  re- 
minded against  his  will  of  the  lively 
old  actress  who  sighed  out  to  the  artist 
Mulready  her  unavailing  regrets  over  a 
misspent  life.  "Ah,  Mulready,  if  I  had 
only  been  virtuous,  it  would  have  been 
pounds  and  pounds  in  my  pocket." 

"Harmonious  virgins,"  sneered  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  "whose  thoughts  and 
phrases  are  like  their  gowns,  old  rem- 
nants cut  and  turned; "  and  it  is  painful 
to  know  that  in  these  ribald  words  he  is 
alluding  to  the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  and 
to  the  "glowing  daughter  of  Apollo," 
Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams.  The  Swan 
probably  never  did  have  her  gowns  cut 
and  turned,  for  she  was  a  well-to-do 
lady  with  an  income  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  she  lived  very  grandly  in  the 
bishop's  palace  at  Lichfield,  where  her 
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father  (**an  angel»  but  an  ass,"  accord- 
ing to  Coleridge)  had  been  many  years 
a  canon.  But  Apollo  having,  after  the 
fashion  of  gods,  bequeathed  nothing 
to  his  glowing  daughter  but  the  gift 
of  song,  Miss  Williams  might  occasion- 
allj  have  been  glad  of  a  gown  to  turn. 
Her  juvenile  poem  "  Edwin  and  Eltruda  " 
enriched  her  in  fame  only;  but  "Peru," 
being  published  by  subscription  (bless- 
ed days  when  friends  could  be  turned 
into  subscribers !),  must  have  been 
fairly  remunerative;  and  we  hear  of 
its  author  in  London,  giving  "literary 
breakfasts,"  a  popular  but  depressing 
form  of  entertainment  If  ever  litera- 
ture be  "alien  to  the  natural  man,"  it  is 
at  the  breakfast  hour.  Miss  Williams 
subsequently  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
an  ardent  revolutionist,  greatly  to  the 
distress  of  poor  Miss  Seward,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  freedom  had 
suffered  a  decline,  and  who  kept  implor- 
ing her  friend  to  come  home.  "Fly, 
my  dear  Helen,  that  land  of  carnage!" 
she  wrote  beseechingly.  But  Helen 
could  n't  fly,  she  being  then  imprisoned 
by  the  ungrateful  revolutionists,  who 
seemed  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  distin- 
guish friends  from  foes.  She  had  more- 
over by  that  time  allied  herself  to  Mr. 
John  Hurford  Stone,  a  gentleman  of 
the  strictest  religious  views,  but  without 
moral  prejudices,  who  abandoned  his 
lawful  wife  for  Apollo's  offspring,  and 
who,  as  a  consequence,  preferred  living 
on  the  Continent.  Therefore  Mjss  Wil- 
liams fell  forever  from  the  bright  circle 
of  literary  stars;  and  Lady  Morgan,  who 
met  her  years  afterwards  in  Paris,  has 
nothing  more  interesting  to  record  than 
that  she  had  grown  "immensely  fat," — 
an  unpoetic  and  unworthy  thing  to  do. 
"For  when  corpulence,  which  is  a  gift  of 
evil,  Cometh  upon  age,  then  are  van- 
ished the  days  of  romance  and  of  stir- 
ring deeds." 

Yet  sentiment,  if  not  romance,  clung 
illusively  to  the  literary  lady,  even  when 
she  surrendered  nothing  to  persuasion. 
Strange  shadowy  stories  of  courtship  are 


told  with  pathetic  simplicity.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, "when  she  had  nearly  attained  the 
mature  age  of  thirty,"  was  wooed  by  a 
nameless  gentleman  of  unezoeptiondiJe 
character,  whom '  *  she  was  induced  event- 
ually to  refuse  in  consequence  of  his 
having  written  some  verses,  of  the  nature 
of  which  she  disapproved."  Whether 
these  verses  were  improper  (perish  the 
thought!)  or  merely  ill-advised,  we  shall 
never  know;  but  as  the  rejected  suitor 
"expressed  ever  after  a  strong  sense  of 
Mrs.  Carter's  handsome  behavior  to 
him,"  there  seems  to  have  been  on  his 
part  something  perilously  akin  to  aequi- 
esoence.  "I  wonder,"  says  the  wise 
Elizabeth  Bennet,  "who  first  discovered 
the  efficacy  of  poetry  in  driving  away 
love."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  sudi 
uncertainties  to  the  firm  outlines  and 
providential  issues  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More's  early  attachment  When  the 
wealthy  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  wooed  and 
won  the  lady,  manifested  an  unworthy 
reluctance  to  nuirry  her,  she  consented 
to  receive,  in  lieu  of  his  heart  and  hand, 
an  income  of  two  himdred  pounds  a 
year,  which  enabled  her  to  give  up  teach- 
ing, and  commence  author  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  The  wedding  day  had  been 
fixed,  the  wedding  dress  was  nmde,  but 
the  wedding  bells  were  never  rung,  and 
the  couple — like  the  lovers  in  the  stoiy- 
books  —  lived  happily  ever  after. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  lichfield  Swan 
to  work  the  miracle  of  miracles,  and  rob 
love  of  inconstancy.  She  was  but  eighteen 
when  she  inspired  a  passion  "as  fervent 
as  it  was  lasting "  in  the  breast  of 
Colonel  Taylor,  mentioned  by  discreet 
biographers  as  Colonel  T.  The  young 
man  being  without  income,  Mr.  Seward 
—  who  was  not  altogetho*  an  ass  — 
promptly  declined  the  alliance;  and  when, 
four  years  later,  a  timely  inheritance 
permitted  a  renewal  of  the  suit.  Miss 
Seward  had  wearied  of  her  lover.  Cdo- 
nel  Taylor  accordingly  married  another 
young  woman;  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  Swan,  and  an  unfortunate  halnt  he 
had  acquired  of  openly  bewailing  her 
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]on»  ''doadcd  with  gloom  the  fast  yean 
of  their  mairied  life."  The  patient  Mrs. 
Tajior  hecame  in  time  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  object  of  her  husband's  de- 
Yoldaa  that  she  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Miss  Seward  —  who  was  the  cham- 
pioii  letter-writer  of  En^and  —  repeated- 
ly sought  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and 
"with  melancholy  enthusiasm  was  in- 
duced to  invest  her  with  all  the  charms 
imagination  could  devise,  or  which  had 
been  lavished  upon  her  by  description.'* 
This  state  (  affairs  lasted  thirty  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Colonel  Tay- 
lor farmed  the  desperate  resolution  of  go- 
ing to  Lichfield,  and  seeing  his  beloved 
oDe  again.  He  went,  he  handed  the  par- 
lor-maid a  prosaic  card;  and  while  Miss 
Seward  —  a  atoutisb.  middle-aged,  lame 


lady  —  was  adjusting  her  cap  and  ker- 
chief, he  strode  into  the  hall,  cast  one 
impassioned  glance  up  the  stairway, 
and  rapidly  left  the  house.  When  asked 
by  his  wife  why  he  had  not  stayed,  he 
answered  solemnly,  ''The  gratification 
must  have  been  followed  by  pajn  and 
regret  that  would  have  punished  the  te- 
meri^  of  the  attempt.  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  house  than  I  became  sensible 
of  the  perilous  state  of  my  feelings,  and 
fled  with  precipitation." 

And  the  Swan  was  fifty-two!  Well 
may  we  sigh  over  the  days  when  the 
Literary  Lady  was  not  only  petted  and 
praised,  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Church 
and  State,  but  when  she  accomplished 
the  impossible,  and  kindled  in  man's  in- 
constant heart  an  inextinguishable  flame. 


THE  BLACK  FOG 


BY  HERMAN  SCHEFFAUER 


The  black  fog  has  come.  Over  all  the 
dty  it  lies  intact  and  deep.  An  absolute 
midnight  reigns.  Almost  material,  al- 
mofit  tangible,  almost  massive,  seems  this 
envdope  of  sulphurous  gloom.  It  invests 
the  dty  like  a  flood;  within  the  streets, 
within  the  houses,  and  within  the  lungs 
of  all  its  denizens,  it  lies  intrenched  and 
pitiless.  The  chinmeys  pour  forth  their 
smoke,  but  the  leaden  air  oppresses  and 
repels  it,  and  it  sinks  to  the  groimd, 
mfttifig  the  dftrVfi^^yy  denser.  The  gloom 
seems  to  have  risen  from  the  shores  of 
those  streams  of  wailing  and  lamentation, 
baleful  Acheron  and  Cocytus  environing 
Tartarus,  where  the  thin  shades  duster 
and  move,  like  those  who  are  now  pent  in 
this  dty  on  the  Thames. 

The  darkness  is  not  black,  but  of  a 
deep  brown.  It  is  as  though  one  walked 
at  the  bottom  of  a  muddy  sea.  The 
farther  wall  of  this  chamber  is  almost 
inmble  —  at  ten  o'dodc  in  the  morn- 


ing. Above  this  dreadful  pall  that  hides 
his  rays,  the  life-giving  sun,  bursting 
with  useless  fire,  now  beats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  of  shadow,  but  his  baffled 
fight  is  repelled  or  smothered  in  the  misty 
deeps.  Difficult  is  it  for  him  who  walks 
in  an  unlifted  night  to  believe  that  the 
sun  still  shines. 

Let  us  forth  into  the  streets  so  still  and 
sorrowful.  With  bur  hands  we  grope  our 
way  past  garden-railings,  feeling  with 
adventurous  foot  for  the  steps  or  curbs. 
A  glowing  patch  appears  above  us;  it 
seems  incredibly  far  away.  We  put  forth 
our  hand  and  touch  the  dank  iron  of  a 
lamp-post.  Not  even  fire  and  light  avail 
against  the  almighty  fog.  Footsteps  re- 
sound about  us,  but  they  are  the  footsteps 
of  ghosts,  for  one  beholds  no  body.  Now 
and  then  some  human  being  brushes  by 
—  a  woman,  announced,  perhaps,  by  rus- 
tling skirts  or  by  some  perfume  cast  from 
her  dothes;  perhaps  a  man,  declared  by 
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the  thud  of  a  cane  on  the  flagstones  or 
the  dull  glow  of  a  dgar. 

Upon  the  main  thoroughfares,  a  w«rd 
and  muffled  pandemonium  prevails. 
From  out  the  heart  of  the'yellow-reddish 
muric  resounds  the  beat  of  horses'  hoofs; 
now  and  then  a  spark  flies  close  from 
their  iron  shoes.  Hoarse  warning  cries 
are  heard  from  ever3rwhere,  and  some- 
times, where  the  fog  for  a  moment  is 
thinned,  exaggerated  shapes  and  mon- 
strous figures  loom  up  and  creep  along, 
great  trucks,  wains,  and  omnibuses  with 
lanterns  lit  and  the  drivers  leading  the 
horses.  Then  again  strange  man-shaped 
spots  appear,  like  demons  come  from 
infernal  corridors;  they  swell  out  of  the 
dftrkii<»M  surrounded  by  faint  red  ha^ 
loes.  These  are  pedestrians  preceded  by 
link-boys,  bearing  their  flaming  torches 
to  guide  their  patrons  on  their  way.  The 
lof^  and  powerful  electric  arc-lights,  so 
ke^y  radiant  when  the  air  is  clear,  now 
sputter  dismally,  invisible  save  at  a  few 
yards.  From  directly  below  the  iron 
standards,  the  fierce  white  arc  is  dimmed 
to  the  luminosity  of  a  red-hot  ember. 
Before  some  of  the  railway  stations  wave 
great  gasoline  flambeaux,  and  fires  in 
iron  cressets  struggle  with  the  fog  —  like 
beacons  before  the  sea-castle  of  some 
mediieval  robber-lord.  The  detonators, 
placed  upon  the  railway  tracks  in  place  of 
light  signab,  incessantly  rend  the  air.  The 
curbs  are  cumbered  with  useless  hack- 
ney and  hansom  cabs,  the  horses  un- 
harnessed, the  drivers  disconsolate.  The 
crawling  omnibuses,  blundering  along 
the  indistinguishable  streets,  often  meet 
or  mount  upon  the  sidewalks  amidst 
cries  and  wild  confusion,  and  there  they 
remain,  like  ships  becalmed  at  night. 
Those  huge  Behemoths  and  cars  of  Jug- 
gernaut, tibe  gigantic,  double-decked  mo- 
tor-omnibuses, with  their  two  lurid  yellow 
eyes  and  little  sparks  of  red  and  green, 
stand  trembling  and  snorting  with  impa- 
tience, immersed  and  obliterated  in  the 
fog.  Universal  night  enthralls  the  world- 
metropoUs;  its  csofeiils  of  commerce 
stagnate  in  ftlbMbm  fti  wi^  phns 


and  purposes  are  frustrated  or  dekyed, 
and  this^central  heart  of  the  trade  of  the 
whole  earth  is  standing  still  in  a  daik 
paralysis. 

Onward  into  the  m'ght,  into  the  miatB, 
into  the  unknown!  We  see  not  and  sre 
not  seen.  We  pass  and  repass,  all  of  u 
shrouded  in  the  all-enveloping  ^oom, 
along  the  daily  walks  where  life  roared 
in  the  sunlight  of  yesterday;  we  pass,  — 
lovers  may  almost  touch  each  other,  eadi 
unknown  to  each,  wives  may  pass  their 
husbands  and  mothers  their  sons,  mortsl 
enemies  may  walk  side  by  side  and  fed 
no  stir  of  rage,  the  outcast  and  pariah 
nuiy  jostle  with  the  peer  of  golden  mil- 
lions, for  all  are  blind,  helplessly  blind! 
Eerie  is  this  fog-life;  London  lies  be> 
neath  its  spectral  pall  like  a  doomed 
state  whose  hope  and  whose  daylight  are 
wrecked  by  the  thick  shadows  of  war  or 
insurrection. 

Swiftly  we  move  along  beside  a  stone 
wall  siurmounted  by  an  iron  rail  which 
serves  as  a  guide.  We  recoil  as  a  vast 
apparition  looms  up  before  us  and  our 
hands  touch  its  cold,  graven  sides.  It 
is  the  Marble  Arch,  rising  like  a  pale 
transparent  stain  out  of  the  dunnest 
blankness  of  the  fog.  One  might  imagine 
it  the  vision  of  a  cydopean  tomb  of  some 
long-buried  C«sar  lifted  up  out  of  the 
vistas  of  fading  time. 

A  great  policeman  stands  before  us 
not  a  yard  away,  yet  ghostly  and  insub- 
stantial to  the  eye.  To  him  there  comes 
a  little  girl,  terror-stricken  and  in  tears, 
who,  straying  from  her  mother,  has  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  mists. 

"I've  lost  my  mother,  where  is  my 
mother?"  she  cries. 

"Where  do  you  live,  little  girl  ?"  asks 
the  tall  spectre  of  the  constable. 

"I  live  in  Fulham,  sir,'*  she  relies. 
"Please,  sir,  which  is  the  way  to  Ful- 
ham?'* 

The  policeman  points  into  the  darken^ 
ing  wastes. 

"You  cannot  find  it  now,"  he  sajs. 
"Better  wait  here,  then  come  to  the 
station  with  me/'  _ 
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''Where  aie  you,  little  girl?"  says  a 
foioe,  and  a  bent  figure  with  outstretched 
hands  emerges  through  the  walb  of  ob- 
•curity,  "Where  are  you?  I'll  show 
70U  the  way  to  Fulham.  G>me  with  me.*' 

It  is  an  ^d  man;  his  beard  is  white  as 
mow;  a  placard  glimmers  faintly  on  his 
breast.  He  is  blind.  The  little  maid 
places  her  hand  in  his;  they  make  two 
steps  and  the  next  instant  are  effaced  in 
the  fog.  Only  the  blind  know  the  way 
through  this  dty  that  is  blind. 

Does  the  sun  still  move  on  overhead 
and  the  hours  with  him,  or  are  time 
and  the  earth  standing  still?  After  a 
kmg  time  we  at  last  wander  along  the 
Strand,  which  is  smitten  with  an  unusual 
silenoe.  The  dose  current  of  its  traffic 
is  stayed  and  disorganized;  its  thou- 
sands of  pedestrians  have  shrunk  to 
hundreds  groping  through  the  choking 
fni<mtn%  and  the  ^ti«-TiT><*lg  of  tenebrous 
smdce. 

How  in  the  blindness  that  encom- 
passes them  do  these  dark-flitting  shapes 
of  men  and  women  hurry  on!  They  are 
as  shadows  lost  and  dissolved  in  night. 
They  are  the  searchers  and  the  symbob 
of  the  never-ending  quest  for  light,  for 
happiness,  for  peace.  Something  of  the 
samefeding  comes  upon  me  as  once  came 
upon  me  when  I  walked  through  the 
empty  streets  of  the  dead  Pompeii  and 
only  my  footfall  echoed  on  its  sunswept 
stones.  Here  each  is  by  and  to  himself 
complete,  a  little  animated  fire  in  the 
heart,  a  little  light  in  the  brain,  in  the 
vdns  a  little  warm  red  blood  that  keeps 
the  breathing  mechanism  astir  so  long 
as  the  fire  bums.  Out  of  the  darkness 
they  came,  in  darkness  they  walk,  into 
the  darkness  they  shall  go.  The  Black 
Fog,  like  Death  itself,  is  a  great  lev- 
der.  All  these  beings  are  but  phantoms 
to  the  eye,  phantoms  of  human  lives, 
duaky  moths  storm-driven  to  and  fro 
on  the  gusts  of  existence,  each  on  its 
own  quest,  which  b  that  dream  of  the 
mittainable  that  will  not  come  to  pass. 

Now  we  are  dose  to  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard.    Here  the  mausolean  night 


is  lifted  for  a  space,  and  out  of  the  blank- 
ness  of  an  umber-tinted  vast  swells  forth 
a  vague  and  mystic  bulk  of  gray,  a 
shadow  without  shading  or  relief.  It  is 
the  immense  cupola  of  the  cathedral 
rising  like  a  mountain  above  the  streets. 
The  sun  does  battle  with  the  flying  mists 
about  the  dome  and  mdts  them  to  a  dull 
and  sullen  gold,  wherein  the  star  of  day 
hangs  like  a  quivering  globe  of  blood. 
It  is  a  spectade  of  soft  yet  sombre  sub- 
limity, such  as  only  the  towering  imagin- 
ations of  a  Turner,  a  Dor^,  or  a  John 
Martin,  expressed  by  brushes  of  opulent 
wealth  and  daring  power,  could  concdve 
or  execute.  The  drifting  scud  grows 
thinner  and  ever  thinner  in  the  upper  air, 
and  unfolds  to  him  who  gazes  upward 
from  the  deep  streets  the  gilded  sym- 
bol of  Christianity  glowing  softly  in  the 
golden  haze,  invested  with  a  mild  irra- 
diance  from  the  feeble  light  of  the  sun. 
There  it  lifts  and  gleams  above  the 
shadows  like  the  sweet  smile  of  the  gentle 
Galilean  whose  sorrow  and  burthen  it 
was  and  whose  symbol  it  has  remained. 
Bdow  rolls  the  world,  swart-black  with 
its  crime  and  misery;  above,  the  titanic 
cross  stretches  wide  its  golden  arms  as 
with  an  imploring  appeal  from  the  Son 
of  Man  to  the  Love  of  Man.  POlars 
and  cornices  and  angles  of  carven  stone 
emerge  faintly  from  the  turbid  chaos, 
like  dim  suggestions  in  a  dream,  or  half- 
heard  whispers  out  of  midnight,  all  under 
the  towering  rood  throbbing  to  the  sky. 
It  is  high  noon;  a  burst  of  bells  suddenly 
breaks  forth  from  the  gossamer  towers, 
a  clanging  chorus,  loud,  vibrant,  and 
metallic.  These  violent  voices  are  the 
chimes  that  utter  eveiy  day  with  their 
iron  tongues  the  beloved  national  hymn, 
'*6od  save  the  King."  Now  the  strong 
glooms  darken  about  the  dome  once 
more;  the  lustre  fades,  and  the  great 
cross  blurs  dimly  back  into  the  crowding 
ocean  of  fog  that  overpowers  it.  Few  of 
the  thousands  pressing  along  the  paves 
have  seen  it,  and  had  their  eyes  behdd 
it  for  a  space,  this  apparition  of  the  sign 
of  human  love,  it  would  but  have  called 
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forth  ideas  of  the  olden  agony  or  a  slight* 
subconscious  tremble  of  reverence  in 
those  of  religious  blood.  We  repeat 
again  the  eternal  interrogations:  What 
is  Truth?  and  —  Where  may  Peace  be 
found? 

Is  it  here,  perchance,  where  we  now 
stand,  upon  the  cold  stone  arches  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  above  the  ghostly  rushing 
Thames  whose  clashing  waves  lap  and 
swish  against  the  stolid  stone  ?  Whence 
comes  or  goes  this  river,  plunging  out  of 
darkness  into  darkness,  broad  and  vast 
with  the  mystery  of  existence,  and  the 
constant  cry  of  ever-recurrent  life? 
Down  from  the  hills  to  the  sea,  we  say, 
up  from  the  sea  to  the  cloud,  then  down 
to  the  hills  again,  and  again  onward  to 
the  sea.  It  is  the  known  and  visible 
obedience  to  some  iron  law.  But  seldom 
we  venture  to  pierce  beneath  the  sur- 
faces of  semblance,  lest  we  alight  upon 
truths  unknown,  horrors  negative  to 
Hope,  and  see  the  old  guides  through 
life,  blind  and  decrepit  now,  fall  dead 
at  our  feet,  or  lest,  cowering  in  our 
creeds,  we  fear,  like  savages  in  the 
storm-swept  woods,  that  the  hand  that 
lifts  the  veQ  will  be  withered  by  some 
bolt  from  the  furious  heavens.  Mantled 
in  the  palls  of  this  everlasting  ignorance, 
we  stalk  upon  the  highways  of  hfe  like 
shadows  drowned  in  shadow.  Upon  this 
ignorance  the  human  heart  builds  its 
dreams  as  with  inspiration,  and  draws 
hope  from  the  very  truth  that  this  life 
seems  so  ill  a  recompense  for  all  that 
tears  and  torments  the  baffled  mind, 
adrift  on  the  desert  seas  of  mere  con- 


jecture. Yet  aU  nature  about  us  is  con- 
tent, and  the  sojourn  in  the  sunshine  of 
all  other  living  things  is  full  of  beauty 
and  joy.  But  to-day  the  dty  mourns  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 

Darkly  the  waters  gurgle  through  this 
murl^  night-in-day.  Perhaps  Peace  is 
there,  upon  ^heir  bosom  or  within  their 
depths,  to  b  borne  onward  in  some  oar- 
less,  nidde  ess  boat*  past  the  muffled 
thunder  o  the  metropolis,  past  fields 
filled  with  the  mystery  of  things  that  live 
and  grov  and  die,  past  the  river's  mouth 
where  its  lips  of  land  speak  a  great  fare- 
well, out  into  the  wastes  of  the  infinite 
sea.  Lovingly  its  breast  would  open  and 
merge  one  again  into  the  elements  of  its 
mighty  vase,  to  be  formed  anew  in  the 
unceasing  ferment  of  processes  of  ciei^ 
tion. 

Over  the  bridge  the  breathing  spectres 
move;  below,  indistinct  and  long-drawn 
shapes  fare  by,  silent  and  immense,  past 
all  the  pride  of  the  dty,  —  bearing  what 
burthens  ?  steered  by  what  ghostly  hekns- 
man  ?  So  the  barge  of  dolor  must  cross 
the  lamenting  currents  of  the  infenul 
river.  The  shadow  of  another  boat,  with 
sweeps  groaning  in  their  locks,  ^des 
by  beneath.  Within  its  ribs  he  piled    ' 

What  meicliandiBe  ?  whence,  whither,  and  for 
whom? 
Perohanoe  it  is  a  Fate-appointed  heane. 
Bearing  away  to  aome  myBterions  tomb 

Or  Limbo  of  the  acomf  nl  nniTerae 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  life-hope,  the  abortiooi 
Of  all  things  good  which  ehonld  hare  been  oox 
portiona 
Bat  haTe  been  strangled    by  that  Gitj'i 
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The  recent  panic  is  now  far  enough 
away  to  make  it  worth  while  to  look  back 
and  endeavor  to  see  as  clearly  as  we  can 
just  what  took  place.  Such  an  examin- 
ation should  not  be  unfruitful  and  ought 
to  show  us  some  things  the  avoidance  of 
which  in  the  future  might  lessen  our  next 
time  of  trouble.  It  may  help  us  also  to 
discriminate  among  the  many  proposed 
remedies  for  our  financial  ills,  and  to  de- 
cide which  are  most  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

It  is  well  known  that  from  1897  to 
October,  1907,  this  country  enjoyed  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Money  became 
most  abundant,  thanks  to  th^  increased 
production  of  gold  and  to  the  increased 
national  bank-note  circulation,  so  that 
the  amount  in  the  coimtry  grew  during 
the  years  under  consideration  from  twen- 
ty-two dollars  to  thirty-four  dollars  per 
capita.  Trade,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
prices  of  staple  articles  rose.  Labor  was 
in  increasing  demand  at  higher  and  high- 
er wages.  Corporations,  firms,  commun- 
ities, and  individuals  rivaled  each  other 
in  increased  expenditures.  liquid  cap- 
ital at  last  become  so  generally  trans- 
formed into  fixed  capital  that  loanable 
funds  became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  as 
eridenced  by  the  higher  nttes  of  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point 
about  this  period  of  expansion  is  that  the 
longer  it  lasted  the  greater  was  its  speed. 
The  average  prices  of  staple  articles  in- 
creased over  55  per  cent  during  this 
time,  of  which  gain  35  per  cent  had  been 
made  in  the  last  two  years  and  nearly 
85  per  cent  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
July,  1907.  The  increased  volume  of 
busineas,  and  its  rate  of  increase,  are  well 
shown  by  the  clearings  of  the  national 
banks,  which  rose  from  $51,000,000,000 
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in  1896  to  $112,000,000,000  in  1904,  and 
to  abnost  $160,000,000,000  in  1906. 

The  causes  of  this  remarkable  expan- 
sion, though  of  intense  interest,  need  not 
be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  the  various 
factors  that  brought  it  to  an  end.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  last  straw 
seems  to  have  been  the  collapse  of  a 
speculative  clique,  which  revealed  the 
most  reckless  kind  of  financiering.  Dis- 
trust spread,  and  a  few  days  later,  on  the 
failure  of  a  great  New  York  trust  com- 
pany with  $60,000,000  of  deposits,  be- 
came so  general  and  led  to  such  a  desire 
to  withdraw  money,  that  the  entire  bank- 
ing system  of  this  country  practically  sus- 
pended cash  payments  for  nine  weeks. 
This  was  a  most  humiliating  experience 
for  a  country  of  our  wealth  and  re- 
sources. Could  it  not  have  been  avoided, 
or  at  least  lessened  in  its  extent  and 
severity  ?  The  most  careful  thought  and 
study  should  be  given  these  questions, 
and  if  any  weak  point  should  be  revealed 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen 
it  The  ability  or  inability  of  banks  to 
make  payments  in  cash  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  size  of  their  cash 
reserves.  That  is  what  reserves  are  for 
—  to  pay  in  cash,  spot  cash,  all  demand 
claims,  whether  of  the  routine  day-to-day 
order,  or  totally  unexpected  demands. 
And  it  is  on  this  point  that  the  strength 
and  reputation  of  a  banking  system 
ultimately  rests.  It  was  this  test  that  our 
banks  failed  to  meet.    Why  ? 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
this  question  it  will  be  advisable  to  study 
the  history  of  the  banks  during  the  period 
of  expansion.  Here  will  be  found  a 
record  of  growth  equal  to  that  of  general 
industry  and  trade.  On  October  1, 1896, 
the  net  deposits  of  the  national  banks 
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were  1,798  miUions;  on  August  22, 1907, 
they  were  5,249  millions.  On  October  1, 
1896,  they  had  on  hand  in  cash,  that  is 
in  specie  and  legal  tenders,  9848,100,000 
or  19  per  cent  of  their  net  deposits;  and 
their  legal  reserve,  or  the  cash  on  hand 
plus  cash  in  the  redemption  fund  plus  de- 


posits with  reserve  agents,  was  $548,000,- 
000,  or  80.2  per  cent.  For  the  ten  yean 
previous  the  average  cash  reserve  was 
17.7  per  cent  and  the  legal  reserve  29.S 
per  cent.  During  the  following  ten  yean 
the  ratios  of  the  two  reserves  are  shown 
in  the  following  table:  — 


Rid^  of  Legal  BeMrre. 

Batio  of  Cuh  BeMm. 

On  or  about  October  1, 

1896 

80.2 

19.0 

it 

1897 

31.7 

17.7                                ^ 

11 

1808 

30.1 

16.9 

11 

1899 

29.3 

15.3 

t) 

1900 

29.7 

15.8 

)) 

1901 

27.6 

14.7 

11 

1902 

20.9 

13.2 

11 

1903 

22.0 

14.3 

19 

1904 

22.4 

15.0 

V 

1905 

21.7 

14.0 

n 

1906 

20.7 

12.7 

On  August  22, 

1907 

21.3 

13.3 

On  August  22,  1907,  the  banks  held 
in  cash  $701,000,000,  the  largest  amoimt 
they  had  ever  held,  yet  as  shown  above, 
the  ratios  of  their  reserves,  figured  either 
as  cash  or  legal,  were  a  third  smaller  than 
in  1896,  and  nearly  25  per  cent  less  than 
the  average  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
1896.  Thus,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  banks  were  just  so  much  handi- 
capped to  meet  the  crisis  awaiting  them. 
But  as  we  shall  see,  other  things  were 
not  equal,  and  the  handicap  was  really 
greater. 

Only  one-half  of  the  banking  business 
of  the  country  is  done  by  the  national 
banks.  The  other  half  is  done  by  some 
9,600  state  banks  whose  *' individual 
deposits"  of  $4,750,000,000  exceed  those 
of  the  national  banks  by  $500,000,000. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  condition  of  affairs 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  framers  of  the 
National  Bank  Act,  who  supposed  that, 
through  the  monopoly  of  the  right  to  issue 
bank  notes,  the  national  banks  would  in 
a  short  time  be  the  only  banks  in  the 
field.  This  is  a  point  of  importance  to 
which  attention  will  be  called  again  a  lit- 
tle later  on.  To  return  to  the  state  banks: 
these  institutions  have  increased  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years,  through 
the  creation  of  so  many  trust  companies. 
They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  differ- 


ent states,  which,  though  varying  widdy, 
are  generally  quite  lenient  as  to  reserve  re- 
quirements. For  the  most  part,  the  state 
banks  do  not  carry  over  five  per  cent  in 
cash  and  five  per  cent  on  deposit  That 
part  of  their  reserves  that  is  on  deposit 
is  generally  placed  with  national  banks. 
The  exact  amount  so  deposited  is  not 
known.  It  can,  however,  be  approximat- 
ed closely  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 
On  about  July  1,  1906,  the  state  banks 
held  $802,000,000  in  cash  ;  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  national  banks  re- 
ported that  they  owed  on  balance  to  the 
state  and  savings  banks  $584,000,000. 
Estimating  the  deposits  of  the  savings 
banks  at  $100,000,000,  there  is  left 
$484,000,000  which  is  approximately  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  of  the  state  banks 
in  the  national  banks  on  that  date. 

The  burden  of  the  state  banks*  re- 
serve is  thus  practically  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  national  banks  through  their  re- 
ceiving this  vast  sum  of  money  on  de- 
posit. The  national  banks  must  there- 
fore carry  not  only  their  burden  but  the 
bmtien  of  their  rivals  —  of  rivals  who 
have  already  succeeded  in  securing  half 
of  the  banking  business  of  the  country. 
And  their  own  burden  is  not  light  —  it 
consists  of  the  deposits  of  other  national 
banks  in  the  banks  of  the  reserve  and 
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central  reserve  dties,  as  allowed  hj  law, 
and  amounts  to  something  like  $350,- 
000,000. 

Now  the  significance  of  these  facts 
is  this:  at  the  moment  of  panic  the 
burden  of  maintaining  a  cash  reserve  for 
the  ten  billions  of  the  combined  depos- 
its of  the  national  and  state  banks  fell 
for  all  practical  pmrposes  on  the  national 
hanks  alone,  and  for  the  most  part  on 
the  banks  of  reserve  and  central  reserve 
cities.  When  the  state  banks  were  called 
on  for  cash  hj  frightened  depositors  they 
called  in  turn  on  the  national  banks 
where  they  kept  their  deposits.  So  did 
the  smaller  national  banks.  The  total 
cash  holdings  of  aU  the  national  banks 
were  by  the  middle  of  October  well  under 
(700,000,000  and  they  were  liable  to  be 
called  on  for  (350,000,000  deposits  of 
banks  of  their  own  class,  and  also 
1480,000,000  deposits  of  the  state  banks, 
not  to  mention  the  $100,000,000  deposits 


carry  any  other  burden  than  that  of  the 
deposits  of  part  of  the  reserves  of  the 
smaller  banks  in  the  larger  institutions 
of  the  reserve  and  central  reserve  cities. 
The  amount  of  such  deposits  of  national 
banks  with  one  another  for  purposes  of 
reserve  has  never  exceeded  the  total 
amount  of  cash  held  by  aU  the  banks, 
and  usually  has  been  much  less.  In 
October,  1906,  it  was  little  over  half, 
or  $850,000,000  against  $6^6,000,000  in 
cash.  As  has  been  shown,  the  deposits 
of  the  state  banks  in  the  national  banks 
on  that  date  were  approximately  $480,- 
000,000.  Consequently  the  burden  of 
bank  deposits  on  the  national  banks  is 
considerably  over  twice  as  much  as  was 
ccmoeived  of  by  the  framers  of  the  Bank 
Act. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
that  there  is  any  intention  to  ascribe  the 
panic  to  the  condition  of  the  national 
banks.    So  long  as  men  are  human  and 


of  the  savings  banks.     Is  it  to  be  won-     swayed  by  hopes  and  fears,  we  shall 
dered  at  that,  when  distrust  spread,  tJi^^Hhave  periods  of  expansion,  and  panics 

with  their  resulting  periods  of  depres- 
sion. Nothing  can  prevent  them.  But 
the  point  is  here  niade  that,  when  this 
particular  panic  oocuned,  it  was  intens- 
ified and  prolonged  by  the  inability  of 
the  banks  to  continue  cash  payments. 
And  this  iiuibility  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  was  caused  in  part  at  least  by 
the  increased  burden  on  the  nationali 
banks,  assimied  tar  the  greater  part  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  of  carrying  on  de- 
posit over  half  of  the  reserves  of  the  state 
banks.  Now  it  may  be  that  the  strain  of 
future  times  of  trouble  can  be  lessened 
by  reducing  this  burden  of  the  national 
banks.  If  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to  do 
so,  it  could  be  accomplished  simply  and 
easily  by  so  amending  the  National  Bank 
Act  as  to  prohibit  banks,  after,  say,  three 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment, from  paying  interest  directly  or  in- 
directly on  deposits  of  banks  other  than 
national  banks.  The  result  would  be  to 
increase  the  cash  reserves  of  the  state 
banks,  for  those  banks,  unable  to  obtain 
interest  on  their  deposits,  would  take 


burden  proved  too  great  ?  There  were 
nine  hundred  millions  of  bank  deposits 
and  less  than  seven  hundred  millions  in 
cash  in  the  whole  system  of  national 
banks.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  great  central 
bank,  the  Bank  of  England,  which  can 
accomplish  with  the  same  reserve  far 
more  than  a  large  number  of  small 
banks,  the  cash  on  hand  almost  always 
equals  or  exceeds  the  deposits  of  the 
joint-stock  banks. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  burden  of  the 
natioiial  banks,  carrying  so  large  a  pro- 
porticm  of  the  reserves  of  the  state  banks, 
is  one  that  has  assumed  large  proportions 
in  recent  years.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  a  burden  never  thought 
of  by  the  framers  of  the  National  Bank 
Act,  the  best  piece  of  bank  legislation, 
aH  things  considered,  ever  framed  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  As  has  been  said 
earlier  in  this  article,  it  was  never  be- 
lieved that  the  national  banks  would  ever 
have  to  share  the  field  with  any  other 
class  of  banks.  Consequently  it  was 
thou^t  that  they  would  have  to 
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home  that  part  of  their  deposits  not  re- 
quired to  facilitate  their  daily  business, 
and  keep  it  in  their  own  vaults,  where  it 
would  be  a  true  reserve.  The  period  of 
three  years  suggested  would  allow  the 
change  to  be  made  without  disturbance  to 

'  the  loan  market  and  to  business  interests. 

//  To  sum  up:  the  panic  was  prolonged 
and  intensified  by  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  by  the  banks.  The  suspension 
of  cash  payments  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  present  system  of 
bank  reserves.  The  national  bank  re- 
serves, aheady  low,  were  weakened  by 


the  banks  carrying  on  deposit  over  one- 
half  of  the  reserves  of  the  state  banlo. 
The  state  banks  themselves  were  notori- 
ous for  the  small  reserves  they  carried. 
No  other  country  prominent  comnle^ 
dally  has  two  classes  of  banks  similar  to 
our  national  and  state  banks.  That  tbiB 
country  has  both  is  an  accident,  doe  to 
its  dual  system  of  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernment The  change  here  su^ested 
would  at  least  make  each  dass  of  banks 
stand  squarely  on  its  own  feet,  and 
would  sever  once  and  for  all  the  Siamese- 
twin  bond  that  now  unites  them. 


THE  POPULAR   BALLAD 

BY  GEORGE   LYMAN   KTITREDGE 


PB0FiS80RNEiiiSK>N's  novel  and  well- 
planned  series  opens  auspidously  with  a 
volume  of  just  the  right  size  ^m  the 
practiced  hand  of  Professor  Gummere.^ 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  more  one 
knows  of  a  subject,  the  harder  it  is  to 
write  about  it.  But  Mr.  Gummere  has 
dealt  with  this  particular  theme  —  the 
Ballad  —  so  often,  and  has  always  found 
it  so  congenial,  that  he  is  not  at  all  em- 
barrassed by  the  astonishing  richness 
and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He  has 
succeeded,  therefore,  in  writing  a  book 
which,  while  neglecting  no  point  of  im- 
portance, and  in  a  high  degree  compen- 
dious, is  quite  as  good  reading  as  if  it 
were  not  the  work  of  a  profound  scholar. 

Of  course  the  question  of  origins  is 
discussed,  and,  equally  of  course,  it  is 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  views  of  the  author.  Perhaps 
'*weU-known''  is  a  rather  hasty  epithet. 
For  it  has  been  almost  comical  to  note 

1  The  Popular  BmUad.  By  Fkakoib  B. 
QmooiBB.  Boston  and  Now  York  :  Houghton, 
MiiBm  A  Go.  1907.  — The  fint  Tolome  of  a 
serios  entitled  '*  The  Types  of  Ensrlish  Litera- 
tare ; ''  edited  by  William  Allak  Nbilsok. 


how  difficult  Mr.  Gummere's  critiGs 
have  found  it,  time  and  again,  to  under- 
stand his  doctrine  of  *'  communal  com- 
position," or  even  to  discern  that  there 
is  anything  in  it  to  understand.  Some  of 
them,  in  reviewing  his  previous  studies 
in  balladry,  seem  to  have  assumed  that 
the  theory  requires  us  to  believe  that 
"Chevy  Chase,"  or  "The  Queen's  Ma- 
rie," or  "Gil  Brenton,"  was  composed 
collaboratively  by  a  tribe  of  neolithic, 
skin-clad  enthusiasts  dancing  round  a 
campfire  to  the  notes  of  the  tom-tom. 
Others,  who  have  delved  a  little  deeper, 
are  convinced  that  the  case  is  desperate 
unless  one  can  imagine  some  stanza  ol 
some  ballad  in  Mr.  Child's  thesaurus  as 
created  9ua  spoftde  by  at  least  a  score  of 
tattooed  improvisators  chanting  in  uni- 
son. This  is  not  the  place  to  defend 
Mr.  Gununere  from  misapprehension, 
for  he  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self; but  it  is  not  amiss  to  say,  delib- 
erately, that  any  person  who  will  read 
the  first  chapter  of  the  present  volume 
with  an  open  mind,  will  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  comprehending  what  Mr. 
Gununere's  theory  of  communal  oom- 
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position  reaUj  is,  and  how  it  relates  itself 
to  the  extant  body  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish popular  ballads.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  it  explains 
many  things  not  otherwise  easily  oon^ 
prehensible,  and  coordinates  in  a  rea- 
sonable way  a  quantity  of  well-attested 
phenomena  that  seem  to  belong  together. 
It  has  its  difficulties,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  are  less  serious  than  those  attaching 
to  the  rough-and-ready  solutions  which 
literaiy  men  have  usually  been  content 
to  <^er  to  the  riddle  of  the  Ballad 
Sphinx.  One  thing,  at  all  events,  ought 
to  be  aadomatic:  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
riddle  to  deny  that  the  riddle  exists. 
Another  thing,  too,  seems  rather  obvious, 
though  it  has  been  systematically  ig- 
nored: the  problem  cannot  be  settled, 
off-hand,  by  any  person  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  what  the  French  call  ''oral 
literature^  is  merely  casual.  Such  a 
critic,  if  he  u  right,  is  right  by  chance 
only,  for  he  cannot  weigh  testimony 
which  he  has  neither  heard  nor  read,  and 
the  veiy  existence  of  which  he  does  not 
suspect. 

"The  primitive  and  original  ballad 
itself,"  writes  Mr.  Gummere,  "is  not  to 
be  recovered,  though  it  can  be  inferred." 
And  again,  '"Popular'  as  a  definition  by 
origins,  as  conveying  the  idea  that  ballads 
woe  really  made  by  the  people,  does  not 
mean  a  single  initial  process  of  author- 
ship on  the  part  of  a  festal  throng.  .  .  . 
The  ballad  is  a  conglomerate  of  choral, 
dramatic,  lyric,  and  epic  elements  which 
are  due  now  to  some  suggestive  refrain, 
now  to  improvisation,  now  to  memory, 
now  to  individual  invention,  and  are 
foieed  into  a  more  or  less  poetic  unity  by 
the  pressure  of  tradition  in  long  stretches 
of  time.  In  this  sense  they  represent  no 
individual,  but  are  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple.** It  taxes  one's  powers  of  divination 
to  guess  how  such  views  can  be  taken  as 
either  reiterating  Grrimm's  vague  idea  of 
a  |»imitive  mystery,  or  as  implying  the 
production  of  a  narrative  stanza  by  a 
padc  of  wolves  howling  —  like  Ralph 
—"at  Cynthia**  and  making  night  hid- 


eous with  their  communal  impromptu. 

But  Mr.  Gummere's  principal  con- 
cern is  with  actual  ballads,  not  with 
theoretical  origins.  He  writes  as  his- 
torian and  critic,  not  as  anthropologist, 
though  his  store  of  curious  learning, 
handled  with  deftness,  and  never  ob- 
truded, lends  his  treatment  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  those  who  have  not  for- 
gotten what  is  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind. His  survey  of  ballad  material, 
in  the  chapter  on  Classification,  does 
not  depend  for  its  interest  and  value 
on  any  theories  whatsoever.  His  pages 
on  ancient  traits  of  myth  and  custom 
and  primeval  creed,  in  the  chapter  on 
Sources,  will  be  read  with  keen  pleasure 
by  persons  who  neither  know  nor  care 
whether  the  Grolden  Bough  was  made  in 
Birmingham  or  grew  on  some  blood- 
stained oak  in  the  Aridan  grove.  And  so 
wUl  his  answers  to  the  questions  how 
ballads  are  handed  down,  growing  and 
shifting  and  fusing  in  the  process;  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  their  migration  from 
land  to  land;  how  they  have  been  sung 
and  collected  and  imitated  and  forged. 

A  particular  merit  of  the  volume^ 
which  distinguishes  it  from  any  previous 
treatment  of  the  subject,  is  the  deamess 
with  which  the  difference  is  brought  out 
between  choral  and  epic  dements.  Never 
before  have  the  workings  of  tradition 
been  set  forth  so  well.  The  point  is  vital, 
and  to  have  it  settled  once  for  all  is 
comfort  and  enlightenment  unspeakable. 
Here  it  is  pertinent  to  mention,  with  a 
word  of  hearty  praise,  a  distinguished  — 
and  readable  —  monograph  on  Ballad 
and  Efie^  recently  published  by  one  of 
Mr.  Gununere's  pupib,  Rrofessor  W.  M. 
Hart,^of  the  University  of  California.  As 
the  subtitle  indicates,  Mr.  Hart's  book 
is  "a  study  in  the  devdopment  of  the 
narrative  art"  It  cannot  be  neglected 
by  any  student  of  stoiy-tdling,  whether 
his  concern  is  with  the  Homeric  question, 

1  Ballad  and  Epic*  A  Study  in  tlie  Devel- 
opment of  the  Narrative  Art  By  Wai/tbb 
MoBBis  Habt.  Boston:  Qinn  A  Company. 
1907. 
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or  with  Beowulf,  or  with  the  English 
novel. 

Mr.  Gummere's  concluding  chapter  — 
"The  Worth  of  the  Ballad  "  —  is  appre- 
dation  pure  and  simple.  It  shows  the 
author  at  his  best,  both  as  a  critic  and  as 
a  writer  of  the  English  language.  He  does 
not  overvalue  ballads,  nor  does  he  set 
them  up  as  rivals  to  the  poetry  of  art. 
They  exist,  they  have  worked  potently, 
they  still  have  their  own  power  to  sway 
men's  hearts.  What  are  they,  and  in 
what  does  their  charming  and  compul- 
sive quality  consist?  To  leam  the  an- 
swer one  must  go  to  Mr.  Gummere's  book. 


Nobody  else  has  given  it  so  well,  and  it 
would  be  brutal  to  excerpt  or  dismember 
lus  compact  and  vivid  paragraphs. 

A  critic  is  always  expected  to  pid 
flaws,  either  at  the  outset  or  in  his  con- 
cluding words.  Let  me  for  once  dispense 
with  the  traditional  formula,  even  in  re- 
viewing a  volume  that  deals  with  tradi- 
tion. Nothing  human  is  perfect,  and  all 
things  go  by  comparison.  For  my  own 
part,  and  I  say  it  very  deliberatelj,  I 
never  expected  to  see  so  good  a  book  in 
its  kind,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  sub- 
ject will  never  be  treated  so  well  again  in 
my  lifetime. 


HESPER 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Heb  eyes  are  like  the  evening  air, 
Her  voice  is  like  a  rose. 

Her  lips  are  like  a  lovely  song, 
That  ripples  as  it  flows. 

And  she  herself  is  sweeter  than 
The  sweetest  thing  she  knows. 

A  slender,  haunting,  twilight  form 
Of  wonder  and  surprise. 

She  seemed  a  fairy  or  a  child, 
Till,  deep  within  her  eyes, 

I  saw  the  homeward-leading  star 
Of  womanhood  arise. 
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THE  MAGAZINE   WEST 

The  trouble  with  too  many  Western 
books  is  that  th^  are  written  by  East- 
erners, and  if  not  that*  they  are  written 
for  Easterners,  which  is  a  great  deal 
worse.  Here  on  the  coast,  when  we  say 
West  we  mean,  in  a  general  way,  west 
of  the  Rockies  and  along  the  Bio  Grande, 
but  bdng  a  Westerner  is  a  state  of  mind. 
A  great  many  exceUent  people  bom  in 
those  purlieus  never  attain  to  it  Around 
Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Easterners  bom  eveiy  year 
who  continue  in  that  condition  the  whole 
of  their  natural  lives;  but  the  Forty- 
niners,  those  men  of  strange  manners 
and  singiibr  achievement,  were  all  sprung 
from  some  other  where.  That  is  why 
some  of  the  best  books  of  the  West 
are  written  by  people  who  do  not  live 
in  it,  and  so  many  writers  bom  there 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  it. 
Herman  Whitaker  lives  in  Piedmont  and 
writes  about  Mexico  and  the  Canadian 
border.  James  Hopper,  at  home  in  the 
heart  of  Old  California,  spreading  him- 
self over  our  island  possessions,  writes 
the  more  delightfully  the  farther  he  is 
away  from  his  source.  But  then  Mr. 
Hopper  wrote  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
stories  when  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
McClwre*9,  Jack  London  is  credited 
a  Westerner  because  he  was  bom  in 
Oakland  and  owns  a  house  in  Sonoma 
County.  But  Mr.  London  is  essentially 
a  product  of  social  rather  than  local  con- 
ditions, a  fleck  of  the  ferment  thrown 
from  the  underworld  against  our  sky; 
but  no  one  knows  yet  if  he  will  remain  a 
permanent  light  there  or  drop  back  into 
the  mass  from  which  he  was  squeezed 
up.  It  is  because  he  exhibits  possibilities 
of  doing  either  that  Mr.  London  is  still 
worth  watching;  but  nobody  —  at  least 
iiobody  in  the  West,  —  would  consider 


his  writings  as  representative  of  Western 
thought  and  manners,  or  regard  him  in 
any  sense  as  an  exponent  of  the  Western 
spirit.  Every  year  or  so  there  drifts  to 
New  York  on  the  back-water  of  the  tide 
that  sets  forever  toward  the  sunset,  some 
clever  young  Califomian  who  continues 
to  write  satirical  verse  and  fatten  purple 
cows  as  successfully  among  the  chimney 
pots  of  West  Twenty-third  Street  as 
ever  he  did  on  the  sand  lots  back  of  the 
Bay.  AndstaitheWest  — the  old  West 
—  the  real  West,  is  far  from  these,  separ- 
ated as  far  as  Dan  from  Beersheba  by 
that  vast,  familiar  territory  of  the  Maga- 
zine West 

This  is  a  very  curious  country,  bound- 
ed by  MeClure's,  Everybody's,  and  the 
Sunday  Supplement  Its  inhabitants  a» 
chiefly  "Bad  Men,"  "Seftoritas,"  "Ten- 
derfeet"  who  always  begin  vary  badly 
and  end  handsomely,  cowboys  carrying 
guns  which  are  invariably  represented  in 
the  illustrations  as  incorrectly  worn,  and 
beautiful  young  girls  who  ride  amastngly. 
All  these  dress  and  talk  as  the  Magasine 
East  would  like  to  think  they  do. 

No  one  quite  knows  who  is  responsil^ 
for  the  speech  of  the  Magasdne  West; 
Mr.  Harte  is  often  credited  with  it  When 
Mr.  Harte  wrote  The  Luck  oj  Roanng 
Campy  he  probably  did  not  know  he  was 
doing  anything  unusual  —  in  fact  I  am 
certain  of  it,  or  he  would  never  have 
given  it  to  the  Overland  Monthly,  which 
perhaps  paid  him  three  dollars  and  a  half 
a  page  for  it  It  might  not  have  occurred 
to  him  that  there  were  large  numbers  of 
people  to  whom  the  speech  of  miners  was 
picturesquely  unfamiliar;  he  heard  it  all 
around  him  and  wrote  it  as  he  heard. 
Later  when  he  had  learned  what  the 
E^t  wanted  and  was  out  of  touch  with 
his  source,  he  gave  them  the  best  imi- 
tation of  himself  that  he  could  manage. 
It  woukl  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  student 
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of  the  real  West  to  arrange  Mr.  Harte's 
stories  chronologically  by  the  talk  in 
them.  That  might  have  been  the  begin- 
ning, but  it  has  been  recently  more  de- 
lightfully done.  I  always  think  when  I 
read  Red  Saunders  and  WolfvUle  Days, 
how  much  more  interesting  my  eighteen 
years  among  them  would  have  been  if 
cowboys  and  miners  really  talked  as  they 
do  in  those  delicious  tales.  Personally  I 
have  foimd  their  speech  rather  notable 
for  poverty  of  expression.  The  average 
prospector  can  get  along  with  a  vocabu- 
lary as  small  as  his  camp  kit.  Because 
a  cowboy  speaks  in  your  presence  of 
"rounding  up  a  bunch  of  money,"  he  is 
not  to  be  supposed  completely  supplied 
with  a  literary  medium  of  racy  phrases. 
He  would  also  speak  of  "rounding  up  a 
bunch  of  girls*'  for  a  dance  and  cutting 
out  one  for  himself,  but  it  does  not  prove 
him  possessed  of  imagination.  The  fact 
is,  he  has  probably  lost  from  misuse,  if 
he  ever  had  them,  the  words  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  "Round  up''  is  the 
active  verb  of  his  occupation,  but  when 
you  have  heard  it  used  constantly  as  a 
substitute  for  make,  do,  accomplish,  get, 
obtain,  it  loses  a  little  of  its  quality  of 
picturesqueness.  Men  who  lead  outdoor 
lives  in  the  big  West  happen  upon  many 
things  seldom  seen  by  wistful  eyes,  but 
one  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
a  consecutive  account  of  them  when  they 
lie  outside  the  narrator's  occupation, 
because  of  the  sheer  inadequacy  of  his 
vocabulary.  What  the  cowboy  or  miner 
speaks  least  about,  and  therefore  has  the 
fewest  words  for,  are  his  emotions. 

Personally,  I  have  never  met  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Magasdne  Bad  Men,  though 
I  have  seen  a  few  who  would  have  liked 
to  be  thought  so;  and  since  Charles 
Lummis  gave  up  his  corduroys,  the  only 
man  I  know  of  in  the  West  who  dresses 
in  the  least  like  magazine  illustrations 
is  Reuben,  the  guide,  of  San  Diego,  who 
takes  toiuist  parties  across  the  Mexican 
border  into  'Ha  Juana.  Of  course  it  is 
worth  while  to  be  taken  to  a  town  that 
calls  itself  Aunt  Jane,  by  a  man  who 


dresses  as  Reuben  does,  but  the  com- 
mercialism of  it  all  is  obvious.  Once 
there  was  a  newspaper  man  who  came  up 
into  my  country  to  write  up  the  way  his 
syndicate  thought  it  ought  to  be.  His 
tombrero  was  very  wide  and  rakishly 
tilted  —  away  from  the  sun.  His  shirt 
was  open  at  the  throat  and  decorated 
with  a  handkerchief ;  but  because  he  did 
not  know  why  cowboys  wear  handker- 
chiefs around  their  nedcs,  he  wore  it  like 
a  girl  at  a  picnic.  It  was  white  silk  and 
became  him'  veiy  well.  There  had  not 
been  an  arrest  made  in  Maverick  for 
nearly  three  years,  but  the  syndicate 
man  had  so  much  gun-metal  on  him  that 
he  fairly  clanked.  When  he  first  strudc 
our  town  he  saw  an  Indian  in  shirtsleeves 
and  overalls,  leaning  against  the  door- 
sill  of  the  general  store.  He  was  Johnny 
Dean,  a  graduate  of  the  Carson  School, 
who  played  the  comet  and  afterwards 
organized  a  labor  strike  among  the  Indi- 
ans at  the  saltworks.  The  83mdicate  man 
clapped  him  on  the  back  and  said,  — 

"Heap  big  Indian,  come  drink  fire- 
water." 

Dean  looked  him  all  over  with  the 
gentle  flicker  of  a  smile.  "  Thank  you," 
he  said,  "I  never  use  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants." The  interesting  part  of  this  sto- 
ry is,  that  it  is  a  two  years'  penitentiaiy 
offense  to  furnish  liquor  to  Indians. 

In  the  Magazine  West  all  the  sefioritas 
are  pretty,  and  the  tenderfoot  is  always 
falling  in  love  with  them.  A  lady,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  wrote  a  story  |of 
a  university  professor  who  broke  an  en- 
gagement in  order  to  marry  one  of  them 
after  a  few  days'  acquaintance.  Now  the 
real  daughter  of  the  old  Spanish  Califor- 
nia aristocracy  is  so  carefully  sheltered 
that  the  tenderfoot  seldom  gets  so  much 
as  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  would  seldomer 
be  considered  eligible  for  marriage  if  he 
did;  and  the  daughter  of  the  mixed  In- 
dian, Mexican,  and  of-what-not-breed  is 
not  the  least  bit  more  likely  to  interest  a 
cultivated  Eastern  gentleman  than  any 
other  illiterate  girl  of  limited  capacity 
who  has  fine  eyes  and  smells  of  garlic 
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Of  oourse  there  is  a  real  West,  which 
Kxmeb'mes  gets  into  books  —  the  West 
of  Emerson  Hough  and  Owen  Wister, 
though  Mr.  Wister  was  a  good  ten  years 
too  late  to  get  the  best  of  it.  Stewart 
Edward  White  knows  it  and  Andy 
Adams  is  it.  Too  few  people  have  read 
The  Log  of  a  Coioboy  and  Reed  Anthony, 
Cowman^  but  those  who  have,  can  Veil 
imagine  the  historiana  of  the  true  West 
digging  up  Mr.  Adams's  books  from 
under  a  waste  of  others  to  find  in  them 
the  speech,  the  thought,  and  the  essen- 
tially uncomplicated  male  attitude  that 
made  possible  its  earliest  great  achieve- 
ment Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  Century  a  story,  "Benefits  Forgot," 
which  perhaps  by  the  death  of  its  author 
has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  notice, 
but  of  a  Westemness  convincing  and 
absolute.  It  was  of  the  same  stripe  as 
Maiy  Hallock  Foote's  Led  Horse  Claim, 
but  it  gave  promise  of  exceeding  Mrs. 
Foote's  work  in  verity  as  a  man's  view 
of  a  man's  country  always  must.  One 
can  never  quite  get  permission  to  call 
Frank  Norris's  Octopus  a  Western  book 
because  the  purpose  of  it  was  a  little 
bigger  than  the  West,  but  there  were 
things  in  it  that  give  one  to  wonder 
whether  if  Mr.  Norris  had  continued  to 
write,  he  would  have  proved  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  world  or  merely  a  Calif or- 
nian.  There  is  n't  any  Western  poet  yet, 
•—  unless  you  count  Walt  Whitman  who 
liyed  in  the  East,— though  there  are 
poets  in  the  West,  and  playwrights  too, 
whose  work  could  just  as  well  have  been 
written  in  New  York,  and  generally  is. 

The  Cheat  Divide  was  a  most  interest- 
ing example  of  the  inaptitude  of  the 
East  to  get  at  the  West  where  it  lives. 
Though  there  is  occasionally  lack  of 
chivalry  in  the  West,  there  is  always 
common  sense,  —  which  leads  naturally 
to  saying  that  a  really  competent  West- 
erner, if  only  be  had  moved  a  few  states 
nearer  sundown,  is  William  Allen  White. 
But  you  will  notice  there  is  no  gun-play 
In  Our  Towfif  no  sefioritas,  and  no  pro- 
fessicma]  Bad  Men;  just  human  nature 


and  a  friendly  understanding  of  it;  some 
short  cuts  to  decent,  humorous  tender- 
ness for  its  frailty,  unwhimpering  accept- 
ance for  its  lack  and  loss;  and  if  that 
is  n't  the  meaning  of  the  West,  what  then  ? 

JULE  ANN  DARNALL's  BONNET 

It  has  a  queer  sound,  as  an  item  of 
coUege  expenditure.  There  it  stands, 
however,  in  black  and  white,  or  rather 
in  the  brown  and  yellow  of  the  musty 
old  manuscript  record,  — 

"For  mending  Jule  Ann  Damall's 
bonnet,  50  cents." 

The  college  stood  over  on  the  hill,  two 
miles  from  town,  in  those  days,  and  was 
struggling  with  the  "manual  labor  sys- 
tem," plus  the  various  infantile  diseases 
from  which  young  Western  colleges  suf- 
fered so  severely  before  coal-oil  fomenta- 
tions or  steel-dust  poultices  came  into 
vogue.  The  young  aspirant  for  educa- 
tion, I  gather  from  the  same  old  record, 
could  pay  his  bills  by  "whooping"  tubs 
at  six  cents  each,  or  he  might  set  up 
barrels  "in  a  truly  workmanlike  maimer 
in  four  hoops  "  at  eighteen  cents  each, 
and  finish  them  in  the  proper  season  for 
ten  cents  additional,  kindly  taking  off 
the  hands  of  the  college  at  the  current 
cash  price  "each  and  every  of  his  barreb 
which  shaU  not  pass  inspection."  These 
were  but  two  of  many  occupations  by 
which  training  of  hand  was  made  to  keep 
pace  with  culture  of  the  mind,  and  the 
dignity  of  labor  was  duly  emphasized, 
as  became  the  democratic  times  in  which 
Andrew  Jackson  had  just  been  swept 
into  the  presidency,  and  the  be-wigged 
and  be-powdered  aristocracy  dominant 
in  earlier  days  had  been  duly  humbled. 
I  know  an  old  alumnus,  still  living,  who 
went  empty-pocketed  to  that  old  college 
farm  over  sixty  years  ago,  earned  his  way 
through,  and  drove  out  of  town  the  day 
after  his  graduation  in  a  .carriage  of  his 
own  making,  with  another  trailing  be- 
hind, a  good  team  of  horses  in  front,  a 
bride  at  his  side,  and  not  a  dollar  of  un- 
paid debt  to  call  him  back. 
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But  I  am  getting  too  far  away  from 
Jule  Ami  and  her  bonnet  Why  should 
the  college  have  assumed  the  expense  of 
mending  a  bonnet  for  Jule  Ann  Damall  ? 
.Was  Jule  Ann  possibly  the  college  milk- 
maid, and  did  she  wear  a  bonnet  with 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  crowns,  pro- 
jecting far  to  the  rearward,  and  as  she 
seated  herself  upon  the  college  milking- 
stool  with  the  pail  at  her  feet,  did  the 
college  cow  toss  her  head  around  at  some 
random  fly  and  rend  that  spacious  bon- 
net crown  with  her  right  horn,  the  strings 
tightening  under  Jule  Ann's  chin  before 
the  firm  new  gingham  gave  way,  pail  and 
stool  and  poor  Jule  Ann  tumbling  in  a 
miscellaneous  heap,  and  Bossie  running 
down  the  pasture  field  in  fright  at  the 
mischief  she  had  done  ?  If  such  were  the 
case,  one  can  easily  imagine  Jule  Ann's 
wrathful  demand  upon  the  college  stew- 
ard for  at  least  the  material  reparation 
of  her  bonnet,  inasmuch  as  the  disaster 
to  her  dignity  was  so  wholly  beyond  the 
possibility  of  repair. 

Or  was  Jule  Ann  the  victim  of  some 
student  prank?  Did  some  scapegrace 
want  the  whalebones  out  of  that  bonnet 
for  some  experiment  in  resiliency,  in  con- 
nection with  his  researches  in  physics? 
Or  was  the  bonnet  purloined  as  a  dis- 
guise in  some  midnight  raid  upon  the 
college  melon-patch,  and  left  mangled 
in  the  hedgerow  through  which  the  guilty 
but  undetected  student  wearer  had  made 
his  escape,  thus  leaving  Jule  Ann  with 
a  claim  in  equity  against  the  coUege 
which  the  kindhearted  steward  could 
not  conscientiously  disallow?  There  is 
still  another  possibility.  From  a  barrel 
in  the  attic  of  an  old  farmhouse,  once 
a  part  of  the  college  property,  there  was 
recenUy  recovered  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent to  his  wife,  expressing  a  conviction 
that  the  credit  of  the  college  in  social 
circles  demanded  an  improvement  in  his 
wearing  apparel.  Perhaps  a  hitch  up- 
ward aU  along  the  line  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  and  the  alteration  in  Jule's 
head-dress  may  have  been  the  addition 
of  a  fine  feather  or  two  as  a  concession 


to  critical  observers  in  the  neighboring 
village,  and  not  the  repair  of  disaster  at 
all.  At  a  later  date  the  steward  made 
entry, — 

'*Sold  Jule  Ann  Damall  two  combs, 
for  5  cents;  "  — 

and  with  her  mended  (or  amended)  bon- 
net and  her  two  combs,  Jule  Ann  Dar- 
naU  passed  out  of  the  college  history,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  its  written 
records  or  its  oral  traditions. 

The  natural  reflection  is  that  the  day 
when  Jule  Ann  could  get  into  the  official 
records  of  a  college  with  her  defective 
bonnet  and  her  two-for-a-nickel  combs 
was  a  day  of  pretty  small  things.  But 
among  those  tub-"whooper8  "  and  bar- 
rel-makers the  littie  college  was  edu- 
cating large-minded  men.  One  of  them, 
so  thoroughly  reliable  tradition  runs,  was 
wont  to  still  by  chewing  beech  leaves 
the  calls  of  a  hunger  which  he  did  not 
always  have  the  means  thoroughly  to 
satisfy.  Eleven  years  later  he  came  back 
to  the  college  as  its  president,  and  after 
giving  it  ten  yean  of  wonderfully  ef- 
fective teaching,  a  large  new  building,  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  invested 
funds,  and  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  men 
who  within  a  few  decades  were  to  swdl 
the  college  properties  far  beyond  a  mfl- 
lion,  he  died,  doubUess  a  mar^  to  the 
strenuous  days  of  litUe  things,  when  the 
college  administration  was  giving  the 
trustees  such  items  as  Jule  Ann  Damall's 
bonnet  and  combs  to  puzzle  over,  rather 
than  the  exploded  feed-water  heaters,  col- 
lapsed boilers,  broken-down  dynamos, 
and  the  like,  which  raise  the  repair  bills 
of  to-day  from  the  fifty-cent  disbursement 
for  Jule  Ann's  bonnet  to  a  height  where 
single  items  approximate  an  entire  year's 
college  expenditure  in  Jule  Ann's  day. 
Yes,  it  was  a  litUe  college,  and  so  far  as 
material  equipment  goes  it  was  working 
with  litUe  toob;  but  it  showed  its  ability 
to  pick  up  the  boys  from  those  trans- 
Allegheny  farms  and  give  them  the  in- 
tellectual push  which  not  infrequently 
sent  them  forth  to  be  great  men.  A  pro- 
sperous generation  has  looked  upon  the 
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woriL  of  our  colleges,  called  it  good,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  college  teachers 
and  administrators  a  wealth  of  material 
equipment  which  would  have  been 
bejrond  the  dreams  of  imagination  seven- 
ty-five yean  ago,  when  the  college  stew- 
tfd  was  penning  the  quaint  records  which 
lie  before  me.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
luxury  of  physical  appliances,  how  easy 
it  is  to  lose  that  grim  mental  and  moral 
eneigy  which  could  do  so  much  with  so 
little,  when  only  the  little  was  at  hand. 
In  the  history  of  American  college  edu- 
cation there  is  much  to  be  said  for  Jule 
Ann  Damall's  time,  after  all. 

THE  FOLLY  OP  TAUGHT  GRAM- 
MAR 

I  DO  not  believe  in  the  tMu^lng  of 
grammar.  I  have  taught  grammar  my- 
self until  I  have  taught  away  all  my  faith 
in  the  expediency  and  rationality  of 
twirhing  it  The  grammar  that  avails 
is  the  grammar  that  is  untaught.  Lan- 
guage is  self-revelation,  —  a  way  that  a 
man  takes  to  let  the  world  know,  first  of 
all,  his  needs  and  purposes,  and  secondly, 
his  stock,  breeding,  temperament,  spirit. 
If  every  man's  speech  were  a  pofect 
image  oi  himself,  language  would  be  per- 
fect, and  there  would  be  as  many  grades 
and  types  of  language  as  there  are  grades 
and  types  of  mind  and  culture.  The 
wont  English  is  right,  if  it  be  significant, 
and  the  best  English  is  wrong,  if  it  be 
mcxpressive. 

Grammar  is  of  no  worth  except  when, 
like  Mr.  Casaubon's  semicolons  and 
parentheses,  it  has  worked  itself  into  the 
hkxxi.  You  cannot  talk  granunar  to  any 
purpose  unless  you  think  and  feel  gram- 
mar. A  very  small  minority  of  the  Eng- 
lisli-speaking  worid  have  acquired  a 
sense  for  what  is  precise,  and  a  feeling 
for  what  is  elegant,  in  language.  Gram- 
mar is  all  very  well,  —  for  those  persons. 
But  the  great  majority  of  speakers  are 
insensible  to  these  delicacies.  For  them 
bad  grammar  is  the  righteous  thing. 
"Them  ain't "  in  the  mouth  of  the  bump- 


kin is  as  beautiful  and  appropriate  as 
"they  are  "  in  the  mouth  of  the  gentle- 
man; and  the  adoption  of  the  classic 
form  by  the  boor  would  be  as  lamentable 
a  mistake  as  the  acceptance  of  the  vul- 
garism by  the  scholar. 

Grammar  is  felicitous  when  it  is  ex- 
pressive, and  when  it  is  the  solecism  that 
is  expressive,  the  solecism  becomes  fe- 
licitous. AU  language  which  grows  out 
of  a  man's  instinct,  or  the  habit  which  is 
the  instinct  of  his  class,  is  beautiful,  in- 
teresting, wholesome,  and  spirited.  This 
is  true,  in  a  great  degree,  not  merely  of 
the  choice  dialects,  the  vigorous  and 
tender  Scotch,  the  musical  and  sensitive 
patois  of  southern  Europe  and  America, 
but  even  of  the  blank,  shapeless,  groping 
speech  which  reflects  with  perfect  apt- 
ness the  phlegm  and  dullness  of  the  user. 
It  is  beautiful,  as  in  Milton  such  phrases 
as  the  "swilled  insolence  of  such  late 
wassailers  "  or  "the  swinked  hedger  at 
his  supper  sat "  are  beautiful;  because 
they  are  precisely  and  vigorously  ex- 
pressive. 

Eveiybody  talks  well  when  he  talks  in 
the  way  he  likes,  the  way  he  can't  help, 
the  way  he  never  thinks  of:  the  rest  is 
effort  and  pretense.  The  man  who  says 
"trousers  "  because  he  likes  to  say  it,  and 
the  man  who  says  "pants  "  because  he 
likes  to  say  it,  are  both  good  fellows  with 
whom  a  fnsjk  soul  could  fraternize;  but 
the  man  who  says  "trousers  "  when  he 
wants  to  say  "pants  "  is  a  craven  and  a 
truckler,  equally  hateful  to  honest  cult- 
ure and  wholesome  ignorance.  He  be- 
longs in  the  same  sordid  category  with 
the  man  who  wears  tight  shoes  and  high 
collars  that  are  a  torment  to  the  flesh, 
who  eats  olives  that  he  doesn't  relish 
and  drinks  uncongenial  clarets,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  genteel  neighbor  in  the 
brown-stone  front 

The  repression  of  nature  is  a  misfort- 
une, even  when  it  is  a  duty;  but  when  it 
is  uncalled  for,  it  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 
Society  in  the  political  sense  could  not 
exist  if  all  or  most  of  us  did  not  agree  to 
put  a  muzzle  on  our  greedy  and  bloody 
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infltincto;  and  sodefy  in  the  polite  sense 
would  be  impossible  if  we  did  not  curb 
our  egotism  and  petulance.  In  these 
cases  a  great  good  is  bought  at  a  high 
price;  but  no  such  motive  can  be  invoked 
in  behalf  of  that  particular  suppression 
of  nature  involved  in  the  substitution  of 
acquired  for  instinctive  speech.  Bad 
grammar  is  unobserved  hj  many  per- 
sons, is  highly  diverting  to  others,  is  in- 
teresting and  significant  to  every  catholic 
mind,  and  hurts  nobody  except  the  vic- 
tim of  a  diseased  sensibility,  —  itself 
the  result  in  great  part  of  the  vary  teach- 
ing which  I  deprecate.  As  long  as  igno- 
rant speech  is  manly  and  uncompro- 
mising, it  neither  pains  itself  nor  injures 
its  neighbor:  it  is  only  when  it  becomes 
timid  and  compunctious,  when  it  quakes 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ferule,  all  its 
faults  vulgarized  by  its  shame  and  its 
very  accuracies  cheapened  by  constraint, 
that  it  excites  the  observer's  scorn  and 
pity. 

The  universal  vc^e  of  correct  Eng- 
lish would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity. 
The  doubter  has  only  to  imagine  the 
effect  on  the  animation  and  interest  of 
life,  if  we  should  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  every  one  saying  "I  shall "  and 
**  I  will  "  in  their  proper  places,  the  news- 
boy purged  of  slang,  the  racy  brogues 
dislodged  from  the  street  car  and  the 
street  comer,  the  hired  man  pronounc- 
ing according  to  Webster,  and  the  two- 
year-olds  lisping  —  I  beg  their  pardon, 
they  would  no  longer  lisp,  —  uttering 
their  thoughts — in  phrases  conformable 
to  Lindley  Murrav,  Dr.  Murray,  and  the 
"King's  English." 

Every  one  knows  that  human  nature 
changes,  and  I  have  not  the  sUghtest 
quarrel  with  those  ameliorations  of  a 
man's  speech  which  are  the  result  of  a 
quickened  perception  or  an  improved 
taste.  The  communication  of  insight  is 
as  lawful  in  the  field  of  language  as  in 
any  other,  and  I  do  not  oppose  any 
teaching  that  confines  itself  to  this,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  is  insight,  not  super- 
stition or  mechanism,  that  is  communi- 


cated. Teach  a  man  to  like  your  way  of 
speech,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  no  longer 
a  contradiction  of  his  nature.  But  every 
practical  teacher  knows  how  few  are  the 
persons  and  the  usages  with  respect  to 
which  a  conversion  of  this  kind  is 
achieved  or  achievable.  The  rules  are 
received  —  or  ignored  —  as  oracles,  and 
are  obeyed  —  or  disobeyed  —  as  edicts. 
Let  no  one  be  afraid  that  the  so-called 
"good  "  English  will  perish,  if  it  is  no 
longer  taught.  What  sustains  "good 
English  "  is  not  teaching,  but  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  people  are  bom 
eveiy  year  to  whom  some  sort  of  approxi- 
mation to  precise  and  elegant  speech  is 
natural  and  congenial.  As  long  as  these 
people  continue  to  be  bom,  the  finer 
English  is  indestructible.  When  the  elect 
perish,  "good "  English  will  die  and 
ought  to  die,  because  there  will  be  no- 
thing left  in  human  nature  of  which  it  is 
the  proper  mouthpiece.  Its  champions 
must  be  reared  in  its  own  household; 
there  is  no  hope  in  the  hirelings,  the 
condottieri,  whom  the  bribe  of  vanity  or 
social  advancement  has  impelled  to  offer 
their  mercenary  and  heartless  service  to 
its  cause.  The  reply  of  the  English 
tongue  to  its  self-appointed  conservaton 
and  benefactors  should  be  that  of  the 
French  merchants  to  the  ministry  that 
inquired  in  what  way  it  could  help  them: 
"Laissez  faire."  If  the  race  wiU  take 
care  of  itself,  the  language  will  follow  its 
example. 

VOCATION  AND   AVOCATION 

That  the  man  whose  true  vocation  is 
writing  should  spend  most  of  his  time 
and  strength  in  doing  something  else  is 
the  strange  counsel  offered  to  novices  by 
certain  admitted  masters  of  the  author's 
craft.  Spend  your  days,  they  advise,  in 
some  honest  commonplace  toil  that  makes 
no  demand  upon  the  imagination;  and 
in  the  evening  your  escape  from  this 
drudgery  will  exhilarate  you  to  the  point 
of  effective  literary  creaticwi.  Snatch  your 
wages  from  a  bourgeois  world  by  serving 
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lis  material  needs  in  counting-house  or 
shop,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  de- 
velop your  higher  talents  at  lebure,  un- 
hampered by  the  limitations  of  financial 
anxiety. 

No  one  but  the  author  so  belittles  his 
own  peculiar  function.  No  representa- 
tive of  any  other  profession  pretends 
that  it  can  best  be  learned  or  practiced  at 
the  fag-end  of  a  hard  day's  business. 
Neither  musician  nor  painter  is  content 
to  accept  so  subordinate  a  place  for  the 
art  to  whose  exercise  he  has  dedicated 
himself.  Have  you  an  enthusiasm  for 
teaching,  above  all  things  ?  The  leaders 
of  the  educational  world  wiU  certainly 
not  reoonunaid  you  to.  be  satisfied  with 
the  opportunities  of  a  voluntary  assistant 
in  a  night-school.  Are  you  called  to 
preach?  With  no  disrespect  to  the  homi- 
letical  ability  of  the  laity,  most  of  the 
churches  have  long  since  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  task  of  interpreting  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  is  great  enough  to 
require  the  putting  aside  of  other  con- 


But  it  is  not  merelj  as  an  offense 
against  the  dignity  of  letters  that  this 
minimising  of  the  literary  profession 
stirs  me  to  a  protest  Considered  as  ad- 
vice to  be  actually  followed,  it  is  danger- 
ous and  misleading.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  slight  risk  lest  the  mental 
habits  fostered  by  the  occupation  of  the 
day  be  carried  over  into  the  work  of  the 
evening.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  a 
man  to  adopt  a  career  in  which  a  certain 
intellectual  attitude  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess and  yet  remain  unmodified  by  that 
attitude  when  he  approaches  another  set 
of  interests.  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU  has 
shrewdly  suggested  that  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's criticism  was  influenced  by  his 
daily  routine  as  inspector  of  schools: 
wh^  he  had  other  things  than  examina- 
tion papers  to  deal  with  he  naturally  be- 
came an  inspector  of  literature,  of  man- 
nevs,  and  of  men.  ''He  inspected  the 
homes  where  he  received  hospitality,  he 
inspected  lus  hosts,  he  inspected  his  fel- 
low-guests. .  .  .  The  attitude  of  supe- 


riority which  Arnold  maintained  through- 
out all  defeats  and  rebuffs,  and  his  abso- 
lute unteachableness,  are  to  be  credited 
in  considerable  measure  to  his  profes- 
sion." I  have  myself  known  writers 
whose  articles  were  excellent  as  lucid  and 
orderly  sunmiaries  of  fact,  but  were 
neverUieless  intolerably  dull.  What  else 
could  you  expect  when  the  pen  that  wrote 
them  was  busy  several  hours  a  day  in 
compiling  ofiidal  reports  in  a  government 
office? 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  few  of 
us  have  the  physical  strength  to  lead  a 
double  life  of  this  kind.  No  writing  is  go- 
ing to  be  worth  much  that  b  not  wrought 
out  in  the  sweat  of  one's  brain.  But  if  the 
work  of  the  day  has  been  anything  but 
of  the  most  f onnal  and  trivial  type  it  must 
already  have  made  no  slight  demand  on 
the  energies  of  both  body  and  mind. 
Satisfaction  at  release  from  drudgery 
does  not  necessarily  exhilarate:  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  weariness  that  finds 
no  refreshment  in  change  of  labor.  In 
an  interview  with  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish writer,  published  some  time  ago,  it 
was  said  that  for  forty-one  years  he  had 
spent  his  days  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
for  nearly  thirty  of  them  he  had  devoted 
his  evenings  to  literary  work.  "On  re- 
turning from  Whitehall  his  usual  habit 
after  dinner  is  to  read  or  listen  to  music 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  retires 
to  his  study  and  works  imtil  midnight." 
Now  for  myself  I  could  follow  this  pro- 
gramme with  perfect  comfort,  —  until 
ten  o'clock.  I  dare  say  that  on  an  emer^ 
gency  I  could  brace  myself  to  be  strenu- 
ous from  that  hour  until  twelve;  but  I 
am  afraid  the  result  would  be  flabby 
stuff,  and  I  am  certain  I  should  have  to 
pay  for  my  excess  the  next  morning.  Fa- 
tigue is  a  disturbing  phenomenon  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  play  tricks  with,  and, 
though  I  can  give  no  statistics  in  support 
of  my  opinion,  I  am  confident  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  writers  could  endiue, 
year  in  year  out,  the  strain  of  whipping 
up  a  tired  body  to  new  exertions  when 
Nature  calls  for  rest  "Man  goeth  forth 
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unto  his  work  and  to  his  labor  until  the 
evening*'  is  the  scheme  of  life  which 
few  can  transgress  without  penalty.  Of 
course  the  objection  stated  in  this  para^ 
graph  does  not  applj  if  the  occupation 
of  the  daytime  is  so  extraordinarily  light 
as  to  leave  one  with  freshness  unim- 
paired at  10  p.  M.  But  "soft  jobs  "  are 
few,  and  are  becoming  fewer.  If,  in  de- 
fault of  private  means,  I  draw  my  in- 
come from  a  business  or  an  office,  I  must 
expect  to  be  called  upon  to  earn  it.  The 
earning  of  such  an  income  is  seldom 
compatible,  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
health,  with  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of 
a  second  career. 

And  surely  it  is  a  seemly  thing  that 
we  should  allot  most  of  our  time  and 
strength  to  the  tasks  by  which  we  can 
best  serve  our  generation.  If  writing  is 
taken  up  merely  as  a  hobby,  it  is  of 
course  aitirely  fitting  that  it  should  be 
practiced  at  odd  hours  when  the  spir- 
it moves,  like  violin-playing  or  photo- 
graphy. But  the  case  we  are  discussing  is 
not  that  of  the  amateur.  It  is  that  of  the 
man  who  feeb  he  has  something  to  say 
to  his  fellows  and  knows  he  is  not  ex- 
pressing his  real  self  except  when  he  is 
saying  it.  It  may  be  that  in  the  present 
constitution  of  society  services  of  this 
kind  are  recognised  disproportionately; 
that  what  is  conmiercially  called  "print- 
ed matter  "  is  not  paid  for  in  strict  rela- 
tion to  its  quality.  But  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible to  earn  a  competence  by  work  which 
is  not  inconsistent  with  self-respect,  and 
which,  while  providing  a  livelihood,  pro- 
vides also  a  life  worth  living.  This  as- 
sumes, of  course,  that  one  does  not  give 
himself  such  airs  as  to  suppose  journal- 
ism to  be  altogether  beneath  him.  By 
his  attitude  to  the  periodical  press  a 
writer  may  show  veiy  clearly  whether  he 
is  conscious  of  a  mission  or  merely  eager 
for  a  reputation.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  there  is  nothing  like  journalism  for 
any  one  who  is  anxious  to  get  things 
done  and  does  not  care  who  gets  the 
credit  for  them.  And  there  is  so  much  to 
do  that  we  may  reasonably  grudge  the 


surrender  of  our  freshest  hours  to  em- 
plo3rment8  which  are  accepted  for  no 
other  reason  than  their  monetary  pro- 
ceeds, and  which,  however  neoessaiy 
and  valuable  they  may  be  in  their  way, 
offer  no  scope  to  the  special  gifts  for 
whose  use  we  are  responsible. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  pes- 
simism of  some  flourishing  authors  to  the 
cheerful  courage  of  that  preux  chevalier 
of  modem  literature  —  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  What  a  comment  is  his  ca- 
reer on  De  Quincey's  dictum  that  "no 
man  can  succeed  in  the  cultivation  of  lit- 
erary art  who  is  not  abeady  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  assured  income"!  He 
knew  well  enough  the  disappointments 
and  hardships  to  be  faced  by  those  who 
will  throw  Uiemselves  wholly  upon  the 
literary  life,  but  he  scarcely  seems  even 
to  have  been  conscious  of  ihe  possibili^ 
of  making  his  writing  an  addendum  to 
some  other  and  more  remunerative  occu- 
pation. You  must  "weed  your  mind  at 
the  outset,"  he  admitted,  "of  all  desire  of 
money.  What  you  may  decently  expect, 
if  you  have  some  talent  and  much  in- 
dustry, is  such  an  income  as  a  clerk  will 
earn  with  a  tenth  or  perhaps  a  twentieth 
of  your  nervous  output."  But  there  are 
compensations.  "Tlie  direct  returns  — 
the  wages  of  the  trade  —  are  small,  but 
the  indirect  —  the  wages  of  the  life  — 
are  incalculably  great.  No  other  busi- 
ness offers  a  man  his  daily  bread  upon 
such  joyful  terms.  .  .  .  Suppose  it  ill- 
paid:  the  wonder  is  it  should  be  paid  at 
all.  Other  men  pay,  and  pay  dearly,  for 
pleasures  less  desinble." 

THE   DIALECT  OF  EMOTION 

While  men  and  women  are  about  the 
ordinary  business  or  alive  in  the  moder- 
ate excitements  of  daily  life,  their  speech 
is  for  the  most  part  commonplace  in 
content,  but  in  expression  diverse  and 
variously  characteristic.  Half  a  doaen 
men  in  the  Grand  Central,  or  on  the  golf- 
links,  or  at  a  dinner-table,  will  have  much 
the  same  remarks  to  make;  as  manj 
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womea  at  a  charity  fair,  or  a  bridge-party 
or  a  balU  will  show  like  unanimity  in  the 
substance  of  their  conversation.    Where- 
as their  ways  of  saying  these  common 
thiogs  will  differ  infinitely,  —  expressive 
m  style,  in  choice  of  word  and  phrase, 
naj,  in  loc^  gesture,  and  vocal  undula- 
tioo,  of  the  individual  personality.    Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends  return  from  a 
cricketers'  dinner  at  Muggleton.    How 
characteristically  dissimilar  are  their  ex- 
pressions of  a  single  opportune  idea! 
And  as  the  circumstances  approach  the 
universal,  the  sentiment  becomes  fixed. 
All  people  say,  "Good-morning; "   but 
no  two  of  Grod's  various  creatures  say  it 
alike,  —  their  utterances  range  from  the 
ventriloquial  grunt  of  paterfamilias   to 
the  gushful  exuberance  of  Mr.  Veneering 
at  a  house-party.    Moreover,  the  com- 
mon impersonal  forms  of  excitement, 
though  intense,  merely  increase  this  ten- 
dency,— as  may  be  observed  at  a  riot,  or 
a  fire,  or  a  football  game.  The  speech  fits 
the  occasion;    the  manner  of  speaking 
reflects  and  is  peculiar  to  the  speaker. 
But  in  the  personal  crises  of  our  lives  — 
m  those  poignantly  emotive  moments 
which  we  realize  to  be  our  climaxes  and 
our  curtain-falls  —  the  converse  is  true. 
When  we  are  wrought  up  to  the  quint- 
essence of    ourselves,  greatly  aroused, 
not  because  there  is  a  fire  or  a  shipwreck, 
but  because  my  heart  is  a  conflagration 
or  your  soul  is  plunging  upon  the  rocks, 
it  is  no  longer  the  form  but  the  substance 
of  our  saying  that  can  denote  us  truly. 
Now  and  then,  under  the  lash  of  joy  or 
pain  or  conflict  incredible  but  that  we 
fed  it  and  live,  self-consciousness  turns 
inward.    We  are  rapt  out  of  ourselves; 
manner  and  mannerism  fall  away;  per- 
sonality speaks  nakedly.  Our  voices  and 
our  words  sound  strange  to  us.     The 
calm  man  is  astonished  at  his  own  fire; 
the  mercurial  at  his  own  poise.    Wash- 
ington curses  like  a  pirate;  Falstaff  bab- 
bles of  green  fields;    and  Sentimental 
Tommy  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
posing  or  not,  but  only  that  he  f eeb  what 
he  says.     At  these  times  it  is  the  sub- 


stance of  the  speech  that  is  characteris- 
tic. We  say  what  we  are;  and  we  show 
a  strong  and  curious  tendency  toward 
similarity  of  expression.  Each  of  our 
half-dozen  men  in  declaring  war  against 
an  impossibility,  in  receiving  sentence  of 
death  from  a  doctor  or  sentence  of  life 
from  a  woman,  will  say  some  different 
characteristic  thing.  Each  of  our  half- 
dozen  women  will  acknowledge  her  lover, 
or  deny  her  God,  or  face  the  birth  of  her 
child  with  some  individual  saying:  but 
one  and  all  will  speak  the  same  language, 
wonderfully  alike  in  diction  and  in  style, 
even  to  details  of  voice  and  action.  Soc- 
rates, Juliet,  and  Nathan  Hale  made 
various  dying  speeches.  The  idiomatic 
flavor  of  one  dialect  is  in  them  all.  The 
speech  reflects  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
speaker;  the  manner  of  speaking  is  uni- 
versal and  fits  the  occasion. 

And  this  dialect  of  passion  is  much  the 
same  for  all  ages  and  all  races,  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Poet  and 
laborer,  the  Colonel^s  Lady  and  Judy 
O'Grady,  in  their  great  moments  find 
one  form  of  speech,  else  unused,  come 
naturally  to  their  lips.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  or  to  define,  because  one  hears 
it  seldom  and  does  not  listen  to  it  ob- 
servantly unmoved.  It  has  its  own  sound, 
—  a  certain  tense,  level  intonation  of  the 
voice,  with  a  curious  effect  of  remoteness 
as  if  the  speaker  were  at  a  distance,  which 
one  may  neither  mistake  nor  forget.  It 
is  the  dialect  of  the  memorable  speeches 
of  history:  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  It  is  the  style  of  those 
memorable  quotations  from  literature 
wherein  metre  alone  distinguishes  poetry 
from  prose:  "There  must  you  speak  of 
one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well." 
Strangely  rhetorical,  with  a  sense  of  big 
unusual  words  coming  to  their  own;  fig- 
urative (since  all  strong  emotion  is  lyr- 
ical) but  not  creative  of  figures;  snatch- 
ing at  the  well-worn  metaphors  and  using 
them  meaningly,  so  that  die  trite  phrases 
startle  us  like  a  familiar  face  La  tears; 
simple  in  sentence-form  and  in  the  wed- 
lock of  word  to  thought,  yet  with  a 
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curiouslj  bookish  jQavor»  often  inappro- 
priate  to  the  speaker.  Where  did  Ignor- 
ance learn  those  words?  Or  how  can 
Culture  forego  her  nicety  to  use  them? 
People  talk  like  that  in  books;  who 
would  have  thought  to  hear  this  lan- 
guage spoken  here  and  now  ?  For  it  is 
more  nearly  than  anything  else  the  dic- 
tion of  the  romantic  novel  —  the  speech 
of  heroes  and  heroines,  which  as  we  be- 
come momently  heroic  grows  native  to 
us 

THE  MAN   IN   THE   MIRROR 

The  old  superstition  that  a  broken 
looking-glass  presages  death  is  not  with- 
out its  element  of  meaning.  How  strange- 
ly is  that  counterfeit  fpresentment  that 
gazes  back  at  me  identified  with  my  con- 
ception of  myself!  If  it  should  cease  to 
come  at  my  bidding  —  if  by  some  mys- 
terious change  the  reflecting  power  of 
polished  surfaces  should  be  lost,  and  that 
image  erased  from  my  mind,  should  I  be 
I  to  my  own  consciousness  still?  How 
many  of  my  acts  are  my  own,  and  how 
many  are  merely  tributes  to  what  seems 
to  be  expected  of  that  figure  which  I  have 
somehow  identified  with  me,  and  yet 
which  seems  strangely  distinct  ?  Is  that 
/  ^  or  am  I,  Z  f  or  am  I  that  f 

For  from  childhood  I  was  conscious  of 
a  strange  sense  of  duality.  The  face  that 
looked  back  at  me  was  hardly  Z.  Indeed, 
at  first  it  seemed  almost  strange,  or  at 
most  half  remembered.  Again  and  again 
with  a  start  of  surprise  I  have  said,  "I 
had  forgotten  I  looked  like  that!"  I 
found  it  impossible  to  call  up  in  my  mind 
my  own  face.  I  did  not  know  how  I 
looked.  In  fact,  even  with  the  glass  be- 
fore me  I  seemed  to  receive  details  rather 
than  a  unified  and  consistent  impression. 

Strangely  enough,  this  peculiar  imag- 
inative defect  was  exactly  paralleled  by  a 
similar  inability  to  picture  to  myself  my 
own  nature.  Not  only  was  it  a  mystery 
to  me  how  I  really  looked,  but  also  what 


I  was.  I  could  recognise  characteristics, 
but  not  the  whole. 

Naturally  enough,  in  this  state  of  be- 
wilderment I  utterly  failed  in  self-con- 
fidence. What  should  I  do  in  given 
circumstances  ?  How  should  I  comport 
myself?  Having  now  no  idea,  now  a 
variable  one,  of  what  I  was,  I  could  not 
guess  what  I  should  do.  I  am  not  exag* 
gerating  when  I  say  that  this  Indc  of  a 
conscious  conception  of  a  familiar  sdf 
sent  me  into  every  unusual  act  in  a  panic 
of  apprehension.  I  could  not  enter  a 
drawing-room,  or  meet  a  stranger,  with- 
out fearing  for  the  conduct  of  my  un- 
known self  —  a  fear  that  so  far  as  I  know 
was  never  seriously  justified. 

By  degrees,  however,  I  became  famil- 
iar with  my  counterpart  of  the  mirror.  I       { 
recognized  him  as  a  familiar  figure;  I       i 
could  recall  his  face;  I  identified  him      ' 
with  myself;  ZAffu^Aoti^Z^iS^Mi.  At  the 
same  time,  and  by  parallel  steps,  I  came 
to  know  somewhat  the  manner  of  man  I 
was. 

That  identification  of  myself  with  the 
man  in  the  mirror  was  an  inexpressible 
comfort  to  me.  It  was  not  vanity;  I  do 
not  possess  a  handsome  exterior.  But 
the  figure  that  faced  me  from  above  my 
dressing-table  and  under  the  hall  lamp 
gave  evidence  of  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance and  address.  And  that  was  I. 
There  was  no  need,  then,  of  my  being 
afraid  to  face  other  men.  I  knew  my  lim- 
itations, many  and  vital,  as  well  as  the 
mirror  knew  my  facial  defects.  But  I  had 
at  last  a  strong  sense  of  personal  identity. 

The  mirror  has  proved  an  invaluable 
friend.  In  moments  of  self-distrust  I  fre- 
quently examine  the  features  of  the  man 
in  the  mirror.  Enough  of  my  old  personal 
detachment  remains  to  allow  me  to  do  so 
judicially.  And  if  the  examination  pr,  es 
in  the  main  satisfactory,  I  address  h  n: 
"Sir,  a  man  who  looks  like  that  ougl  to 
be  able  to  carry  this  matter  through. 

But  I  wonder,  if  I  had  never 
looking-glass  — 
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WHY  AMERICAN  MOTHERS  FAIL 


BY  ANNA  A.  ROGERS 


"You  wish,  O  woman,  to  be  ardently  loyed, 
and  foreyer,  eren  till  death  I  Be,  then,  the 
nollier  of  your  children.'*  ~  *'  Lsyana." 

MoTHSBs  are  the  gardeners  of  the 
human  race.  There  is  no  office  under 
the  divine  goyemment  that  approaches 
dieirsy  because  none  other  is  so  closely 
allied  to  it. 

Any  system  of  education  that  fails  to 
impress  upon  our  girls  the  immense  civic 
value  of  motherhood,  its  imposing  dig- 
nity, its  grave  responsibilities  to  the  state 
itself,  fails  of  its  purpose.  Any  system  of 
education  in  our  republic  that  does  not 
instill,  from  the  start,  into  an  American 
boy,  the 'fact  that  this  government  is 
rooted  in  his  vote  and  that  of  his  com- 
rades, fails  doubly  of  its  purpose. 

Our  much-vaunted  public-flchool  sys- 
tem, which  we  shake  like  a  banderole  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  does  neither  of  these 
things,  or  rather,  it  does  the  former  not 
at  aU,  and  the  latter  most  perfunctorily 
and  inadequately. 

The  resBon  ttiat  girls  are  not  taught 
the  d^;nity  of  motherhood  is  only  too  ob- 
vious: it  is  but  the  usual  crude,  shame- 
faced American  way  of  totally  ignoring 
the  wholesome  prinuil  elements  of  human 
life.  Our  schools  shirk  the  responsibility 
fay  cJaiming  that  such  counsel  should 
ccnne  from  mothers.  And  the  mothers  are 
rare  indeed  who  do  not  ignore,  gener- 
al after  generation,  this  fundamental 
pr    »-an. 

ween  the  two  negligences  girls 
pr  .xally  are  never  given  this  larger 
po  t  of  view,  which  would  be  good  not 
00  for  the  state,  but  also  for  theur  own 
pe    onal  uplift  above  that  sense  of  per- 


sonal  failure  that  so  often  comes  to  us 
aU. 

The  boys  are  not  inoculated  with  the 
germ  of  citizenship  because  their  educa- 
tion is  too  often  left  in  the  hands  of  rou- 
tine teachers  totally  incapable  of  any 
large  outlook  upon  life,  or  else  of  those 
whose  hands  are  tied  by  convention. 
Again,  neither  parents  nor  schools  do 
their  duty  by  the  boy  any  more  than  by 
the  girl.  Tliere  are  no  state  or  federal 
laws  to  force  recognition  of  such  vital 
questions;  to  direct,  at  once,  the  hearing 
of  American  boys  and  girls  to  that  deep 
national  note  that  would  bind  them  to 
life's  bigger  harmonies,  to  those  larger 
relationships  of  the  individual  to  govern- 
ment and  society.  These  two  sentiments 
alone,  thoroughly  instilled  in  the  flexible 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  young  people, 
would,  later  on,  stay  many  a  hand  bent 
on  the  social  suicide  of  divorce;  and  also 
in  two  generations  would  begin  to  make 
for  good  in  the  world  of  politics. 

Unfortunately,  educational  legislation 
is  slow  to  recognize  its  own  shortcom- 
ings, slower  still  to  rectify  them.  Amer- 
ican men,  as  a  whole,  are  as  strangely 
weak  and  invertebrate  in  their  relations 
to  their  children  as  they  are  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  wives.  The  quicker  remedy 
lies  there.  But  only  a  riper,  sounder  civ- 
ilization, with  enlarged  vision,  will  see 
its  utmost  needs,  and  make  its  demands. 

So,  after  all,  it  is  to  the  mothers  one 
must  speak  with  lowered  voice:  to  the 
gardeners,  some  wise  and  some  unwise; 
some  patient  and  some  restless;  the 
strong  of  vision,  and  the  near-sighted  gar- 
deners, working  among  the  human  seed* 
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lings  and  young  plants  in  the  great  gar- 
den called  Socie^. 

Fathers  are  seldom  more  than  the  flor- 
ists connected  with  the  hothouses.  They 
deal  almost  solely  with  effects;  after  the 
mothers  have  done,  well  or  ill,  the  work 
down  in  the  dark  under  the  blossoming 
plant,  digging  sometimes  very  blindly 
among  the  twisted  roots  of  cause. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  when  the 
young  children  in  her  care  grow  awry  we 
inquire  of  the  mother  and  her  methods; 
just  as  we  bespeak  the  truck-gardener 
when  our  vegetables  are  amiss,  or  a 
horse-breeder  when  our  cattle  breed 
down  along  degenerate  lines. 

A  successful  mother  (fighting  both 
heredity  and  individual  bias)  is  a  more 
important  factor  in  a  municipality  than 
any  merely  successful  man  in  it;  much 
more  important,  were  she  but  made  to 
realize  it  For  motherhood  is  a  thing 
apart,  "a  distinct  and  individual  crea- 
tion; different  from  anything  else  God 
ever  thought  of,"  said,  in  all  reverence, 
an  American  preacher.  Her  position 
has  in  it  all  the  tragedy  of  lifelong  isola- 
tion in  the  performance  of  her  work;  aU 
the  pathos  of  vast  expenditure  of  vitality 
with  no  personal  reward.  The  million- 
aire railroad  official,  once  an  office-boy, 
gets  his  reward  for  tremendous  labor,  in 
power  and  money;  the  scientist  gets  his 
in  the  world's  recognition  of  his  accom- 
plished work.  The  mother's  reward  is 
spiritual,  and  lies  only  in  the  work  itself, 
for  she  has  not  the  stimulus  of  an  audi- 
ence, and  few  indeed  are  the  children  who 
recognize  their  mother's  struggles,  their 
mother's  sacrifices.  As  to  her  love,  they 
accept  it  as  they  do  the  air  they  breathe; 
and  who  of  us  stops  to  thank  Chcygen  and 
Nitrogen  for  combining  so  conveniently 
for  our  benefit  ? 

All  of  this  purposely  leaves  out  the 
mother's  emotional  reward,  for  reasons 
that  will  appear  later.  Much  more  im- 
portant than  any  matter  of  sentiment  is 
it  that  she  should  learn  that  she  is  doing 
something  for  her  country,  apart  from 
all  the  very  best  efforts  of  man.  It  would 


not  be  amiss  if  in  every  home  one  found 
this  sentence  of  Phillips  Brooks's,  illum- 
inated, and  hung  well  "on  the  line:" 
"No  man  has  come  to  true  greatness 
who  has  not  felt,  in  some  degree,  that 
his  life  belongs  to  his  race,  and  that  what 
Grod  gives  him  He  gives  him  for  man- 
kind." 

There  is  a  pathetic  hopelessness  about 
many  mothers.  One  so  often  hears  them 
wearily  say,  "I've  given  up  my  whok 
life  for  years  to  my  children,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  have  failed.  They  are  not  as  I 
meant  them  to  be,  nor  as  I  hoped  that 
they  would  be.  What  is  wrong  ?  I  wish 
someone  would  help  me." 

It  is  suggested,  in  all  humility  and  ten- 
derness, that  there  are  several  things  go- 
ing i^^Tni«^f  in  the  human  garden.  In  the 
first  place,  it  takes  something  besides 
feminine  hearts  to  manage  men  and  the 
offspring  of  men;  it  takes  feminine 
brains,  every  wisdom-tipped  arrow  m  a 
woman's  quiver.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
women  put  too  much  emotion,  and  not 
enough  judgment,  into  both  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  Everything  has  com- 
bined for  centuries  to  bring  this  about 
Much  of  the  discontent  of  the  present  day 
among  women  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  yet  realize  that  their  life-tasks 
are  not  properly  merely  emotional  at  all, 
but  preeminently  intellectual.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  a  woman  finds  that  her  life 
makes  no  use  of  her  intellect,  she  is  a 
bad  housekeeper,  a  poor  wife,  a  poorer 
mother,  a  useless  citizen. 

The  best  wives  and  mothers  manage  to 
preserve  a  certain  mental  aloofness  from 
their  husbands  and  children,  the  better 
to  estimate  with  justice  the  task  ahead. 
It  is  precisely  that  faculty  which  differ- 
entiates a  woman  from  a  tigress,  whose 
mere  emotion,  considered  by  itself,  in 
both  relationships  is  no  different  in  kind 
from  the  woman's  own.   One  can  count 
so  absolutely  upon  the  basic  emotionality 
of  women,  that  a  deal  of  excision  will  still 
leave  an  abundance  for  the  joy  of  man 
and  his  everlasting  bewilderment    The 
whole  present  tendency  in  life  is  to  the 
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oYer-development  of  emotion  among 
men,  women,  and  espedallj  children; 
and  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  keep  it  in 
its  proper  proportion.  Aa  sentiment  has 
beoi  dying  out  in  modem  life,  its  place 
seems  to  be  taken  by  nerve-excitation; 
bj  a  craving  for  agitation  of  any  sort 

The  present  madness  for  speed  over 
the  seas,  through  the  air,  through  the 
solid  earth  itself,  unduly  develops  a  sort 
of  pleasurable  trepidation  among  adults; 
as  those  so-called  "amusements  *'  at  "re- 
sorts" both  terrify  and  fascinate  the  un- 
fortunate children  who  are  allowed  to 
flock  to  them.  The  hourly  intrusion  of 
news  racks  our  nerves.  It  is  the  opium 
of  this  generation  which  we  cannot  long 
remain  without.  That  hitherto  restful 
week  at  sea,  upon  which  overtaxed  men 
and  women  could  once  count  in  sim- 
1^,  slower  times,  is  being  taken  from 
OS  forever. 

Music  is  becoming  more  and  more 
emotional  as  time  passes.  In  the  drama 
surely  Sardou  and  Ibsen  take  more  out 
of  their  auditors  than  even  Shakespeare 
ever  did.  A  novel  must  leave  a  man 
bteathle8s,orheisbored;  so  too  an  af  ter^ 
noon  drive.  Winged  Mercury  is  the  god 
of  the  hour.  A  bit  of  a  rascal,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  "gets  there  " !  There  is  no  peace 
to  be  had,  no  restful  slow-sipping  of 
life  that  once  satisfied  our  strong-nerved 
forefathers. 

Woman  has  but  drifted  with  the  rush- 
ing current  Her  wifehood  is  generally 
measured  by  the  yardstick  of  her  pleas- 
urable emotions;  her  motherhood  very 
often  by  a  series  of  passionate  instincts 
wfaidi  are  allowed  full  sway,  as  if  repre- 
senting directly  the  word  of  God  in  a 
household.  What  is  really  needed  to  pre- 
cipitate both  peace  and  progress  is,  not 
the  elimination,  but  the  firm  control  of 
emotion  and  instinct,  by  cool  deliberate 
feminine  wisdom  —  all  of  that  which 
shookl  have  been  transmitted  to  her  be- 
fore marriage  and  motherhood,  and  all 
that  she  has  herself  since  discovered. 

Marriage  and  motherhood  still  come 
into  a  gtrl's  Uf e,  even  in  this  materialistic 


country  of  ours,  in  a  succession  of  blind- 
ing emotional  flashes,  standing  vividly 
out  against  the  dark  sky  of  utter  ignor- 
ance. She  is  left  bewildered,  groping  in 
the  dark  thereafter,  feeling  about  her  no- 
thing stable,  but  only  more,  and  more, 
and  ever  more  —  emotions ! 

Ignorant  of  her  subject,  criminally  un- 
prepared, her  children  are  often  a  mere 
series  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  which 
she  tries,  rather  frantically,  one  after  an- 
other, as  each  child  presents  new  pro- 
blems. For  Nature  has  a  trait  wldch 
greatly  complicates  a  mother's  work:  a 
mysterious  passion  for  seemingly  useless 
differentiation  within  a  given  species. 
This  forces  the  mother  both  to  pass  new 
laws  and  to  constantiy  revise  old  laws  in 
her  government  code. 

"Human  experience,  like  the  stem- 
lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines  only  the 
path  which  we  have  passed  over.*'  It  is 
the  searchlights  for  which  we  are  plead- 
ing. 

If  a  mother  would  but  strive  to  put  less 
heart  into  it  all,  and  more  mind!  If  she 
would  but  look  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
say  to  herself,  "I  will  make  the  care  of 
my  duldren  an  intellectual  task.  1 11  put 
into  it  what  brains  I  have,  as  I  used 
once  to  do  into  literary,  philanthropic, 
or  social  matters.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  for  it  embraces  everything 
else.  It 's  not  a  mere  question  of  alter- 
nating love  and  tears,  fierce  pride  and 
frantic  despair." 

Her  duties  in  the  garden  are  three: 
1.  Watering  the  seeds.  2.  Pruning  the 
young  growing  plants.  3.  Killing  the  of- 
fending insects  at  the  blossoming  time. 
And  ever  and  always  weeding  is  to  be 
done,  from  the  early  spring  till  the  snow 
comes. 


THE  8BKDS 

On  the  whole,  too  much  time  is  given 
by  an  American  mother  to  her  child  in  its 
infancy,  between  the  first  and  the  third 
year;   too  littie  time  from  the  fourth  to 
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the  tenth  year;  and  after  that  she  allows 
others'  opinions,  much  too  often,  to  dom- 
inate her  own  in  both  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  her  family.  She 
has  come  to  think  that  the  task  is  no 
longer  hers. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  education 
has  so  largely  become  the  cumbersome 
convention  that  it  undoubtedly  is.  The 
fathers  in  the  United  States  leave  it  to 
the  mothers;  the  mothers  leave  it  to  the 
schools;  the  schools,  public  or  private, 
are  generally  in  the  hands  of  narrow  spe- 
cialists, ''common-schooled  and  uncul- 
tivated," in  the  sense  that  "culture  looks 
beyond  machinery,*'  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said  of  us.  So  many  parents  feed  their 
children  blindly  into  the  educational 
hopper,  and  then  walk  to  the  spout  at 
the  other  end  to  receive  unquestioned 
the  "finished"  product.  Schools  over- 
ride the  mother's  own  intelligent  convic- 
tions ;  Sunday  schools  take  the  place,  and 
most  inadequately,  of  her  own  sense  of 
morality. 

Nothing  of  this  is  as  it  should  be.  If  a 
mother  ever  sinks  into  the  background 
of  her  child's  life  she  has  no  one  to  blame 
for  it  but  herself.  She  has  not  risen  to 
the  task,  that 's  all.  Love  has  not  proved 
itself  everything  in  the  solution  of  her 
problem.  She  can  supplement  the  crud- 
ities of  the  child's  mental  schooling, 
and  should  leave  Sunday  schools  for  the 
motherless.  No  one  can  know,  as  she 
does,  the  weak  spots  in  her  oftspring's 
character. 

The  love-madness  of  a  young  mother 
for  her  tiny  infant,  poetical  and  pictur- 
esque as  it  is,  is  harmful  in  many  ways. 
It  is  to  a  great  extent  a  sensuous  obses- 
sion to  which  in  this  coimtry  the  husband 
and  father  is,  all  too  often,  ruthlessly 
sacrificed.  If  this  sacrifice  were  in  the 
least  justified  by  the  needs  of  the  infant, 
there  would  be  little  to  criticise;  but  it  is 
distinctly  not  so  justified  in  the  average 
middle-class  household.  A  phlegmatic 
nurse  whose  ministrations  are  rooted  in 
duty  alone,  is  not  only  equally  as  good  for 
the  baby,  but  is  very  much  better.   It  is 


but  a  seed,  and  all  the  better,  as  are  other 
seeds,  for  being  left  undisturbed  to  sk^ 
its  way  into  life. 

If  the  child  does  not  need  all  this 
frenzy  of  watching  and  excited  coddling 
of  the  more  or  less  hysterical  mother, 
then  it  is  not  only  unwise  but  cruel  to 
subject  the  bewildered  young  father  to 
the  half-tragic,  half-comic  tyranny  of  an 
American  household  ruled  by  a  young 
baby. 

The  violent  hushing  that  he  receives  at 
the  front  door,  the  complete  ignoring  of 
all  of  his  rights,  the  needless  neglect  hour 
after  hour  while  his  wife  —  pardon,  his 
baby's  mother!  —  worships  at  her  new 
shrine,  emphasize  the  unbalanced  emo- 
tionality of  most  of  our  young  women. 
Those  hours  of  heedless  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  wife  are  veiy  often  the  enter- 
ing wedge  which  some  day  will  separate 
the  two.  The  child,  instoid  of  bringing 
them  closer  together,  is  the  innocent 
cause  of  their  growing  apart  At  the  root 
of  it  is  not  too  much  love,  but  too  litde 
mental  balance.  Moreover,  the  conten- 
tion is  made  that  it  is  not  wholly  love 
which  blinds  her,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
the  emotional  indulgence  of  a  febrile  un- 
controlled young  woman  adrift  on  the 
sea  of  a  newly  discovered  instinct. 

"Knowledge  is  the  parent  of  love; 
Wisdom,  love  itself." 

If  it  is  claimed  that  the  national  curse 
of  poor  servants  b  the  cause  of  this  un- 
deniable obsession  of  young  American 
mothers,  the  reply  is  ready:  "Why  then 
is  it  that  between  the  years  of  four  and 
ten  American  children  do  not  see  enou^ 
of  their  mothers?"  The  servant  question 
is  surely  no  nearer  solution,  and  no 
apathetic  nurse  can  then  give  the  child 
what  the  mother  can  and  should  give. 


II 


PRX7NINO  THE  rOUNQ  PLAM*IB 

More  than  one  American  mother  has 
admitted  to  the  writer  a  curious  sud- 
den reaction  of  indifference  against  her 
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ODoe-warahiped  baby  after  the  fifth  year. 
The  ecstatic  mother-passion  of  earlier 
days  has  mysteriously  fled,  just  as  the 
wife-ecstasy  had  fled  in  its  turn.  She  ad- 
mitted it,  as  if  it  were  an  interesting 
psychic  phenomenon,  and  she  helpless  to 
right  it  —  just  when  the  child  really  be- 
gins to  need  her  tenderness,  her  time,  all 
of  her  wisdom  and  gravest  consideration ! 
Eyery  one  of  these  successive  phases  of 
motherhood  could  just  as  well  have  been 
taught  her  years  before,  taught  her  to 
watch  for,  guard  against,  and  meet 
intelligently  when  the  issues  presented 
themselves,  one  by  one,  in  her  own  life. 
Some  new  factor  must  be  evolved  in  our 
national  lif e  to  fiU  successfully  this  gap 
between  four  and  ten  in  our  children's 
lives. 

Only  when  enforced  by  poverty  do  a 
la^  number  of  American  mothers  them- 
selves care  for  their  young  children,  be- 
yond mere  physical  needs.  They  would 
not  trust  the  little  impercipient  life  at 
first  to  a  nurse  however  staid  and  compe- 
tent; now,  more  often  than  is  good  to 
see,  an  ignorant  nursemaid  of  sixteen 
years  becomes  the  predominant  element 
in  the  child's  life.  Manners,  morals, 
mental  needs  are  left  krgely  in  her  hands 
—  and  she  is, a  mere  child  herself.  The 
physical  needs,  at  least  as  far  as  cleanli- 
ness is  concerned,  generally  remain  in  the 
mother's  hands,  but  the  question  of  the 
child's  diet  runs  riot  in  more  American 
households  than  is  at  all  realized.  If  the 
diild  is  well  dressed,  its  hair  and  teeth  in 
perfect  condition,  it  is  turned  over  to  the 
nurse  frcun  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight 
at  night. 

Cttn  it  be  that  we  had  much  better 
adopt  from  England  the  nurseiy-govem- 
ess  and  the  nursery-table  ?  The  former 
(with  all  her  drawbacks)  is  infinitely 
more  competent  than  our  mere  "niu^e- 
girls;"  while  the  hitter  institution  en- 
sures the  simple  diet  of  which  our  child- 
ren are  in  such  dire  need. 

At  least  we  should  be  spared  the  sight 
of  an  elaborately  dressed  American  baby 
€i  six,  entirely  unattended,  walking  into 


a  huge  hotel  dining-room  where  her  par- 
ents had  lived  for  years,  and  ordering 
"deviled  crabs  and  pink  icecream"  for 
her  dinner,  which  the  poor  little  creature 
actually  ate  amid  the  smiling  glances  of 
the  guests  and  waiters!  It  was  no  less 
than  a  painful  sight,  and  by  no  means  an 
isolated  instance.  What  was  inevitably 
ahead  of  that  child?  Her  digestion 
ruined,  her  vanity,  her  independence 
forced  before  their  time,  her  whole  sensi- 
bility blunted.  Even  hotel-life  need  not 
spoil  a  child,  if  less  money  were  spent  on 
her  clothes  and  her  motiier's,  and  part 
of  the  saving  paid  in  fair  wages  to  a 
first-class  governess,  who  would  remove 
the  little  one  from  flattering  glances,  and 
place  her  in  a  world  where  "deviled 
crabs  "  would  remain  an  unknown  tempt- 
ation for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 

If  those  American  mothers  who  labor 
so  many  hours  in  torturing  some  flimsy 
material  with  drawn-work  or  embroideiy 
would  but  give  the  same  time,  or  even 
part  of  it,  to  the  little  child's  spirit  in- 
stead of  its  body !  Very  often  we  see  a 
princelike  body,  carrying  a  starving  little 
soul, — starving  for  companionship,  for 
healthy  amusement,  for  that  sense  of 
comfort  that  strict  but  intelligent  disci- 
pline alone  brings  alike  to  children  and 
to  servants. 

Children's  amusements  in  this  country 
are  undoubtedly  becoming  more  and 
more  artificial.  Why  ?  Because  it  makes 
the  mother's  and  nurse's  I  task  easier. 
Examine  the  situation  from  whatever 
standpoint  you  choose,  every  facet  shows 
this  deplorable  fact.  To  feed  and  clothe  a 
child  of  five  is  a  very  simple  and  expedi- 
tious matter  compared  with  amusing  that 
restless  little  bundle  of  activities.  And 
yet  in  a  long  life  the  writer  has  known 
only  one  mother  who  took  upon  her  own 
shoulders  the  entire  amusement  of  her 
family  of  five  children,  leaving  the  sew- 
ing to  the  nurses!  There  were  no  thea- 
tres, no  vaudeville,  no  circuses,  nor  hip- 
podromes to  bewilder  and  exhaust  those 
children's  minds;  no  mechanical  toys, 
no  elaborate  paper  dolls  "made  in  Ger- 
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many."  They  had  hammers,  nails,  and 
some  boards;  pieces  of  treasured  Bristol- 
board,  scissors,  paste,  and  a  little  paint- 
box, and  the  *' stay-in"  days  flew  by, 
given  over  to  the  joy  of  creation  under 
the  sympathetic  direction  of  that  mother, 
who  sat  in  a  low  chair,  close  to  their  level, 
that  she  might  be  one  of  them.  On  the 
outrof-door  days,  they  were  tumbled  into 
a  little  wagonette,  which  was  their  nurs- 
ery. The  old  pony  was  driven  by  the 
mother  herself;  the  best  child  of  the  day 
sat  beside  her  in  the  seat  of  honor,  and 
off  they  jogged  to  the  woods  or  the  beach, 
both  of  which  were  happily  accessible. 
Their  simple  lunch  was  devoured  afield. 
The  mother  invented,  directed,  and  en- 
tered into  all  their  games,  —  the  merriest 
of  them  all.  But  the  charm  of  an  ocean 
beach  is  supreme  and  needs  no  human 
aids;  so  once  she  gave  a  push  to  the  little 
eager  minds,  off  they  slid,  enthusiastic 
and  contented  for  hours.  The  mother 
whipped  out  a  book  from  under  the  car- 
riage-seat, and  so  got  to  herself  a  couple 
of  hours  of  coveted  reading.  For  she  was 
a  brilliant,  cultivated  woman,  knowing 
several  languages  —  and  yet  was  content 
to  spend  it  all  lavishly  for  thirteen  years 
of  her  short  life,  upon  her  children. 

This  inspired  mother  claimed  that  it 
was  far  less  of  a  strain  to  play  with  her 
children  than  to  punish  them;  because  a 
large  percentage  of  the  sins  of  childhopd 
are  based  on  lack  of  intelligent  diversion. 
fVom  this  mother  came  no  whine  about 
her  wasted  talents.  Because  she  made 
use  of  them!  During  the  severe  winters, 
she  made  her  incessant  task  of  reading  to 
her  children  tell  significantly.  Before  the 
eldest  was  ten  years  old,  tiiey  all  knew 
almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of  Walter 
Scott,  and  other  standard  works  followed 
in  turn.  She  read  certain  idyllic  tales 
written  in  French,  which  she  translated 
aloud  into  simple  English,  thereby  di- 
verting herself  as  well  as  the  children.  It 
was  years  before  they  even  knew  what  she 
had  done.  One  of  that  family  told  me 
that  he  had  never  read  a  current  book  of 
fiction  until  he  was  sixteen !  His  taste  had 


been  formed  without  any  long-winded 
lectures  on  literature.  Froissart,  ifisop, 
Josephus,  and  Bunyan  were  household 
words. 

Later,  the  mother  wrote  little  plays  full 
of  fire  and  sword,  into  which  was  smug- 
gled many  a  spoonful  of  history,  or  myth- 
ology, or  poetical  legend.  The  children 
were  the  eager  little  stock  company.  She 
rehearsed  them,  suggested  costumes  and 
scenery;  and  yet,  with  all  this  prodigal 
expenditure  of  lime  and  real  talent,  she 
always  laughingly  claimed  to  other  mo- 
thers: ''Try  it!  They  are  happier,  and 
so  am  I.  Idleness  and  absence  of  motive 
lead  to  crime  in  the  nursery  as  well  as  the 
street.  And  as  for  me,  I  know  exactly 
what  they  are  doing,  and  how." 

Hers  was  a  rarely  rich,  successful  life. 
That  she  was  a  much-loved  woman  to 
the  end  scarce  need  be  recorded  of  her. 

Within  a  year  the  dernier  eri  in  child- 
amusement  at  a  charitable  file  biou^t 
vividly  back,  through  contrast,  that  pic- 
ture of  fine  motherhood.    Kinetosoopes 
depicted,  for  tents  reeking  full  of  feverish- 
eyed  children,  fictitious  scenes  of  Russian 
cruelty  ending  in  a  most  revolting  form 
ofmmrder!  Little  breathless  voices  asked 
in  the  dark:  *'What  does  it  mean,  mo- 
ther?" "Why  does  he  hate  her  so  much, 
mother?"    One   strained'  in    the   half 
light  to  see  such  mothers  of  little  beings 
who  would  have  been  so  happy  merely 
roaming  through  the  adjoining  meadows ! 
Then  later  came  another  "amusement" 
for  the  children.  A  real  hose-and-ladder 
Company,  a  real  fire  engine  rented  for  the 
purpose;  a  fire  alarm,  the  burning  of  a 
amsUl  wooden  house  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  realistic  rescue  of  a  straw  mo- 
ther and  child  —  all  for  the  amusement 
—  save  the  mark!  —  of  those  watching 
babies !  The  whole  thing  was  absolutely 
insane  in  its  blindness  to  the  real  needs  of 
child-life.  No  wonder  we  see  them  blas^ 
at  eight,  nervous  wrecks  at  twelve*  neur- 
asthenia, insomnia,  dipsomania,  decad- 
ence ahead  of  them.  And  the  committee 
who  made  out  this  programme  (including 
many   another   "sensational   feature") 
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wu  composed  of  the  leading  women  of 
the  dty  in  which  the  festival  was  held. 
Where  were  the  mothers  to  wipe  out  with 
justifiable  wrath  such  a  breach  of  sane 
thinking?  such  an  outrage  to  the  most 
obvious  of  responsibilities  ? 

Our  American  communities  are  quick 
to  regulate  child-labor  in  some  wretched 
household  where  the  pennies  count  so 
much;  but  one  seldom  hears  of  any  laws 
to  regulate  children's  amusements  among 
the  many  comfortable  homes  where  the 
mothers  are  either  too  weak,  too  silly,  or 
too  selfish  to  make  and  enforce  their  own 
laws. 

And  so  the  weeds  come  thick  and 
fast  and  choke  the  young  growing  plants, 
—  the  weed  of  vaudeville,  killing  the 
sense  for  true  dramatic  art;  the  pest  of 
rag-time,  killing  music;  slang,  choking 
Isnguage;  indiscriminate  current-novel- 
reading,  fatal  to  any  good  reading  in  the 
future;  the  devastating  weed  of  unhealthy 
ezdt^nent,  to  blight,  for  all  time,  any 
simple  wholesomeness  of  either  thought 
or  feeling. 

A  law  prohibiting  children  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  from  entering  any  and  all 
theatres  might  well  be  passed  with  profit, 
taking  out  of  the  incompetent  hands  of 
mothers  any  volition  in  this  grave  matter. 
It  fills  the  air  —  this  craze  of  the  merest 
children  for  cheap  shows  in  this  country; 
it  packs  their  minds  with  vulgar  trivial- 
ities,  debases  their  ideals,  perverts  their 
taste.  It  is  becoming  daily  more  fre- 
quent. As  well  feed  a  child  on  mush- 
rooms and  champagne,  and  expect  it  ever 
afterwards  to  relish  bread  and  milk. 

It  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  poor  neg- 
leded  baby  and  her  "deviled  crabs  and 
pink  ioe  cream !"  One  sees  hundreds  of 
examples  of  it,  in  one  form  or  another, 
evcfj  year  of  living  in  this  country.  At 
the  root  of  it,  in  every  single  instance,  is 
an  unwise  mother.  Her  children  remain 
igmHwnt  where  they  should  be  familiar; 
become  enlightened  where  they  should  be 
blind;  and  su£fer  always  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  emotions. 

Widiin  a  year  the  writer  saw  at  a  hotel 


an  eager  group  of  beautifully  clad  litde 
ones  gathered  every  evening  between 
sevai  and  eight  about  a  middle-aged 
cripple  who  told  them  stories.  They  were 
br^thless,  entranced.  That  it  was  a 
perfectly  new  element  in  their  lives  was 
apparent.  To  be  deprived  of  it  was  the 
severest  punishment  in  that  colony  of 
several  hundred  souls.  A  young  woman 
was  overheard  idly  to  observe  to  her 
companion,  '"Is  n't  it  a  charming  sight  ?  " 
The  older  woman  with  her  replied  an- 
grily,— 

"It  is  distinctiy  not  a  charming  sight! 
It  is  shocking!  What  are  they,  with  all 
their  extravagant  clothes,  but  the  starv- 
ing children  of  selfish,  vain  mothers? 
That  unfortunate  man  simply  fills  up  an 
awful  gap  in  their  lives  —  every  mother 
as  she  sees  it  should  blush  and  hang  her 
head.  Out  of  that  score  of  children,  there 
is  not  one  who  has  ever  had  an  adult  give 
it  any  real  companionship  before  in  its 
life.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify 
this  — and  so  I  say  again,  that  picture 
over  there  is  far  from  being  charming!*' 


in 


DnSTBOTINO  THE  INBECTB  AT  BLOflSOlf- 
INO  TIMS 

A  wise  mother  will  make  long-stored 
wisdom  bear  fresh  fruit  All  of  her  read- 
ing can  be  utilized.  Long  ago  she  read 
that  "a  word  imspoken  is  like  a  sword 
in  thy  scabbard  —  thine;  if  vented,  thy 
sword  is  in  another's  hand."  She  can 
draw  a  lesson  from  it  for  her  son  in  the 
power  of  silence  and  reserve.  She  also 
read  that  "respect  for  others  is  the  first 
condition  of  savoir  vivre,"  and  she  is 
helped  in  her  task  of  teaching  her  girl 
tactfulness  and  good  manners;  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  negatives,  but  found  walking 
along  the  highway  in  the  good  sunshine. 

In  the  much-mooted  question  of  man- 
ners the  imitativeness  of  children  should 
make  the  mothers'  task  easier  than  it  is, 
for  the  solution  is  example,  not  precept. 
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Imitation  is  the  whole  story.  A  little  boy 
is  scolded  for  not  remembering  to  raise 
his  cap  '*to  the  ladies."  I  have  met  lads 
of  six  and  eight  to  whom  this  courtesy 
had  already  become  as  instinctive  aa  it 
was  to  their  father.  No  more  so,  no 
less,  but  exactly  as  it  was  to  their  father. 
"Trot  father,  trot  mither,  how  can  foal 
amble?" 

Making  all  allowance  for  wide  national 
differences  of  opinion,  there  is  much  in 
a  French  mother's  sympathy  with  her 
son,  as  he  approaches  manhood,  which 
seems  more  intelligent  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  way  of  withholding  sympathy  at 
that  crisis.  Most  American  mothers  sud- 
denly turn  into  stepmothers  at  this  crit- 
ical period.  Every  sentence  begins  with 
'*Thou  shalt  not,"  and  she  plumes  her- 
self upon  her  righteousness.  And  her 
boy?  He  becomes  a  stranger  to  her. 
The  French  mother  but  adds  a  new  com- 
radeship to  her  old  tenderness,  full  of 
far-sighted  wisdom  and  fathomless  sym- 
pathy for  existing  conditions;  not  for 
ideal  conditions  that  do  not  exist.  He  and 
his  mother  become  closer  friends  than 
ever,  and  he  does  not  withdraw  himself 
from  her.  She  cares  much  more  for  her 
boy  than  for  her  righteousness  —  this 
mother! 

It  is  but  a  change  in  the  intellectual 
outlook,  and  yet  surprisingly  few  Ameri- 
can women  recognize  the  necessity  for  it 
When  an  American  mother  has  the  intel- 
ligence to  understand,  she  finds  that  her 
son  will  bring  to  her  not  only  his  tri- 
umphs but  his  failures;  not  only  the 
story  of  his  virtues  but  that  of  his  sins, 
— man  to  man,  —  and  then  only  the 
wisest  motherhood  can  guide  him  safely 
out  of  the  wilderness. 

But  the  deepest  stain  on  American 
motherhood  is  exactly  at  this  period  in 
the  life  of  her  grown  son  and  grown 
daughter.  For  some  reason,  partly  tem- 
peramental, a  large  number  of  mothers 
fall  short  of  any  comprehension  of  what 
is  demanded  of  them.  Even  when  they 
have  been  faithful  in  all  their  earlier 
trusts,  they  fail  very  often  at  this  point 


Her  boy,  now  a  man,  of  course  lores 
her  as  of  old,  but  she  has  not  been  his  in- 
tellectual conu^e,  his  strongest  inspira- 
tion, as  she  might  have  been  had  she  put 
her  brain  into  her  motherhood,  applied 
what  knowledge  she  had,  or  studied 
abng  the  best  lines  running  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  his  development 

There  are  scores  of  helpful  hygienic 
and  philosophical  books  that  would  aid 
mothers  to  approach  their  problem  well- 
equipped.  All  this  is  of  course  also  the 
task  of  the  father,  but  we  are  speaking  of 
American  conditions,  and  we  may  as 
well  exclude  him  first  as  last,  as  he  has 
elected  to  shed  family  responsibilities, 
save  that  of  lavish  monetary  support  In 
that  particular  he  is  a  prince. 

One  illustration  cut  from  the  matrix 
of  life  is  worth  a  chapter  of  generalities. 
One  summer  night  a  few  years  ago  four 
people  sat  on  a  high  roof  near  New  Yoik 
City.  One  could  see  far  down  the  baj 
and  over  to  the  Jersey  shore.  There  was 
a  middle-aged  woman  and  her  son  of 
twenty-three  years,  an  elderly  man  and 
his  wife  —  all  Americans. 

The  mother  had  been  boasting  of  her 
three  boys,  their  success,  their  virtues. 
Under  it  all  was  a  very  natural  and  pretty 
pride,  as  of  a  gardener  teUing  of  his  roses, 
and  their  freedom  from  the  worm  i'  the 
bud. 

A  chance  word  brought  politics  to  the 
front  The  older  wonmn  said  aside  to  the 
young  man,  — 

"So  you've  twice  cast  your  vote!  It 
marks  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life,  cmly 
second  to  marriage,  does  n't  it  ?  To  take 
one's  part,  though  small,  in  the  making 
of  lustoiy  —  that  is  fine ! " 

The  mother  laughed. 

*'My  son  has  never  voted,  and  says  he 
never  will  —  he  hates  politics,  and  I  don't 
wonder!" 

All  as  lightly  as  if  telling  of  a  fastidious 
taste  in  cravats ! 

The  son  added  tolerantly,  *'We  men 
know  what  a  dirty  mess  it  is." 

In  the  older  woman's  heart  moaned  a 
sad  voice:  ** She  it  a  foQure^  thi$  moiher ! 
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She  is  Uind,  and  so  he,  the  son,  does  not 
Bee  the  truth!** 

The  silence  which  followed  was  filled 
bj  the  languor  of  the  heat  and  the  pres- 
sure of  low-bending  skies. 

Then  the  older  man  chuckled  and 
muttered, — 

"There's  trouble  ahead  —  low 
bridge!"  For  he  knew  his  wife  and  the 
hot  fires  flaming  beneath  her  silence. 

'*  Will  you  take  me  over  there,  where  I 
can  see  the  light  on  the  Statue  of  liber- 
ty?" she  presently  asked  quietly,  and  she 
and  the  youth  walked  away. 

It  took  her  forty-five  minutes  to  do  the 
work,  and  years  have  passed,  but  that 
man  has  voted  ever  since ! 

Jerking  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
Bedloe's  Island,  she  began,  — 

''Oh  don't  laugh,  don't  laugh,  you 
have  admitted  a  crime!  Don't  you 
know,  have  n't  ^ou  been  taught,  don't 
you  see  for  yourself.^that  every  time  an 
educated  man  in  the  United  States  fails 
to  vote  he  has  slyly  slipped  a  stone  out 
of  place  in  the  foundations  of  that  great 
statue  over  there,  —  the  foundations  of 
our  government  ?  Upon  your  vote  rests 
the  security  of  the  whole  complicated 
structure  of  Republicanism,  as  we  Amer- 
icans are  now  testing  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not 
Uugh!" 

In  the  end  she  held  out  her  hand  and 
spoke  gently:  ''You  see  I,  being  a  wo- 
man, have  no  vote,  so  you  must  cast 
yours  for  yourself  and  for  me  too,  as 
wisely  as  you  can.  Will  you?" 

The  mother  was  stiU  laughing  when 
the  older  woman  bade  them  good-night, 
but  the  latter  was  vexy  sad,  having  no 


sons  of  her  own  with  any  need  of  her. 

American  women  constantly  cry  out 
against  the  smallness  of  their  lives,  the 
limitations  that  encompass  them.  If  they 
would  but  do  wisely  and  thoroughly  their 
apportioned  tasks,  they  would  have  need 
of  every  power  possible  to  humanity, 
such  are  the  potentialities  of  true  mother- 
hood. 

The  schools  of  both  son  and  daughter 
would  be  forced  into  rational,  logical 
lines;  the  boy  would  be  trained  first, 
last,  and  always  for  good  citizenship;  the 
daughter  woidd  not  be  allowed  to  drift 
on,  as  helpless  as  a  leaf  on  a  stream,  with 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  currents, 
the  cataracts,  the  whirlpools  ahead  of  her 
—  inevitably  ahead  of  her  —  on  her  way 
down  to  the  broad  sea  of  fine  woman- 
hood. 

Women  fret  themselves  and  others  for 
the  right  to  vote,  and  they  do  not  see  that 
their  son's  vote,  their  brother's,  their 
friend's,  is  verily  their  own.  They  cry  out 
against  certain  social  evils,  and  they  for- 
get that  the  ranks  are  ever  recruited  from 
among  the  daughters  of  Vanity,  Uncon- 
trol,  and  Idleness. 

Even  the  childless  women  of  the  world 
have  placed  upon  them  the  responsibil- 
ity of  motherhood ;  for  every  young  man 
can  be  a  task  to  them,  every  girl  better 
for  their  counsel. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  idleness  or  re- 
pining —  there  is  work  in  plenty  for  all 
women;  and  it  is  the  most  honorable 
work  in  the  world,  for  — 

"On  the  blue  mountains  of  our  dim 
childhood  towards  which  we  ever  turn 
and  look,  stand  the  mothers  who  marked 
out  to  us,  from  thence,  our  life." 
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BY   KENYON   COX 


AnouBTOB  Saint-Gaudenb  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1848,  almost  predselj  sixty  years 
ago,  but  was  brought  to  America  at  the 
age  of  six  months.  His  childhood  and 
youth  were /passed  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  was  a  great  part  of  his  working 
life;  and  though  his  origin  was  foreign, 
life-long  associations  had  stamped  him 
indelibly  an  American.  The  greater  part 
of  his  work  was  done  in  America;  almost 
all  of  it  was  done  for  America;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fancy  that  sees  in  his  art 
the  expression  of  a  distinctively  American 
spirit.  Yet  from  his  mixed  French  and 
fiish  blood  he  may  well  have  derived  that 
mingling  of  the  Latin  sense  of  form  with 
a  Celtic  depth  of  sentiment  which  was  so 
markedly  characteristic  of  his  genius. 

His  father,  Bernard  Paul  Ernest  Saint- 
Graudens,  was  a  shoemaker  from  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Aspet  in  Haute-Craronne, 
^rrenees,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  Saint-Gaudens  from  which  the  family 
must  have  drawn  its  origin  and  its  name. 
His  mother  was  Mary  McGuinness,  a  na- 
tive of  Dublin.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
was  one  of  several  children  bom  to  this 
couple,  and  not  the  only  artist  among 
them,  for  his  younger  brother  Louis  is 
also  a  sculptor  of  reputation.  The  boy 
attended  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
and  received  there  all  the  formal  educa- 
tion he  ever  had  ;  but  at  thirteen  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  face  the  problem  of 
earning  his  living.  His  artistic  proclivi- 
ties were  probably  already  well  marked, 
and  to  give  them  some  scope,  while  assur- 
ing him  a  regular  trade  at  which^money 
could  be  earned,  he  was  apprenticed  in 
the  good  old  way  to  a  cameo-cutter  named 

^  Address  deliTered  before  the  Brooklyn 
Institnte  of  Arts  mmd  Seienoes  on  Febmary  22, 
1908. 


Louis  Avet,  said  to  be  the  first  man  to  cut 
stone  cameos  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
it  came  about  that  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican sculptors  had  much  such  a  practical 
apprenticeship  as  a  Florentine  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  might  have  had.  He  him- 
self always  spoke  of  it  as  "one  of  the  most 
fortunate  tldngs  that  ever  happened  to 
him,"  and  attributed  much  of  his  success 
to  the  habit  of  faithful  labor  acquired  at 
this  time.  Probably,  also,  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  relief,  fostered  by 
years  of  work  at  this  ancient  art  of  gem- 
cutting,  was  not  without  influence  in  the 
moulding  of  his  talent. 

His  relations  with  Avet  lasted  from  1861 
to  1864,  when  his  master  quarreled  with 
him  and  abruptiy  dismissed  him  from  his 
shop.  The  boy  was  already  a  determined 
person;  he  believed  that  he  had  suffered 
an  injustice;  and  though  Avet  went  to  his 
parents  and  tried  to  induce  them  to  send 
him  back,  he  refused  to  return.  A  new 
master  was  found  for  him  in  the  person 
of  a  shell-cameo-cutter  named  Jules 
Lebrethon,  and  with  him  Saint-Gaudens 
remained  three  years.  During  his  six 
years'  apprenticeship  under  his  two  mas- 
ters the  youth  showed  already  that  energy 
and  power  of  will  that  made  him  what  he 
was.  He  meant  to  be  something  more 
than  an  artisan,  and  he  spent  his  even- 
ings in  the  classes,  first  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  afterward  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  in  the  hard  study  of  draw- 
ing, the  true  foundation  of  all  the  fine 
arts.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  of  his  su- 
periority in  his  profession  that  he  ooukl 
draw  as  few  sculptors  can,  and  he  always 
felt  that  he  owed  an  especial  debt  to  the 
Ck)oper  Union  which  he  was  glad  to  repay 
when  he  modeled  the  statue  of  its  vener- 
able founder.  Of  the  other  institution  by 
whose  freely  given  instruction  he  had  pio- 
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fited,  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
lie  became  one  of  the  most  honored  mem- 
bers. Bj  1867,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  he  had  saved  a  little  money  and 
was  master  of  a  trade  that  could  be  relied 
on  to  bring  in  more,  and  he  determined  to 
go  to  Paris  and  begin  the  serious  study  of 
sculpture.  He  worked,  for  a  time,  at  the 
Petite  Ecole,  and  entered  the  studio  of 
JouSroy  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1808,  remaining  until  1870.  During  this 
time,  and  afterwards,  he  was  self-sup- 
porting, working  half  his  time  at  cameo- 
cutting  until  his  efforts  at  sculpture  on  a 
larger  scale  began  to  bring  in  an  income. 
The  time  of  SaintrGaudens's  study  in 
Paris  was  a  time  of  great  importance  in 
the  development  of  modem  sculpture, 
and  although  Jouffroy  was  not  himself  a 
sculptor  of  the  highest  rank,  his  studio 
was  a  centre  for  what  was  then  the  new 
movement  in  the  sculpture  of  France. 
The  essential  thing  in  this  movement  was 
the  abandoning  of  the  formal  imitation  of 
second-rate  antiques,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  the 
direct  study  of  nature  as  a  means  of  self- 
ez[Nression.  There  had  always  been  indi- 
vidual sculptors  of  power  and  originality 
in  France,  but  the  movement  of  the 
French  school  of  sculpture,  as  a  whole, 
away  from  the  pseudo-classicism  which 
had  long  dominated  it,  was  really  inaugu- 
rated by  Paul  Dubois  only  a  few  years 
bef(»«  Saint-Gaudens's  arrival  in  Paris. 
Many  of  the  men  destined  to  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  history  of  modem  sculpture 
were  trained  in  the  atelier  of  Jouffroy. 
Falgui^  and  Saint-Marceau  had  but 
just  left  that  studio  when  the  young 
American  entered  it,  and  Merci^  was  his 
fellow  student  there.  Dalou  and  Rodin 
have  since  made  these  men  seem  old- 
fashioned  and  academic,  but  they  were 
then,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the 
heads  of  the  new  school;  and  of  this  new 
school,  so  different  from  anything  he  had 
known  in  America,  Saint-Gaudens  at 
once,  and  inevitably,  became  a  part.  His 
own  pronounced  individuality,  and  per- 


haps his  comparative  isolation  during  the 
years  of  his  greatest  productivity,  gave 
his  art  a  character  of  its  own,  unlike  any 
other,  but  to  the  French  school  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  tlurd  quarter  of  tiie  nineteenth 
century  he  essentially  belonged.  With  the 
still  newer  school  of  the  end  of  the  cent- 
ury he  never  had  any  sympathy. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke 
out  Paris  ceased  to  be  a  place  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  serious  study  of  art,  and 
Saint-Gaudens  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
associates  were  the  French  prize  men  of 
the  day,  of  whom  Merci^  was  one.  He 
remained  there  until  1874,  except  for  a 
visit  to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  187£- 
78  for  the  purpose  of  modeling  a  bust  of 
Senator  Evarts  and  one  or  two  other  busts 
which  were  put  into  marble  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Rome.  In  those  Roman  days  he 
executed  his  first  statue,  a  Hiawatha,  one 
of  his  few  studies  of  the  nude,  and  a 
SUence,  a  not  very  characteristic  draped 
figure  which  yet  fills  with  some  impres- 
siveness  her  niche  at  the  head  of  the 
grand  stairway  of  the  Masonic  Temple  on 
Twenly-Third  Street. 

From  1875  to  1877  he  had  a  studio  in 
New  York,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
he  received  his  first  commissions  for  im- 
portant public  work,  those  for  the  Farra- 
gut  Statue,  in  Madison  Square,  and  the 
Randall  at  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor.  He  had 
married  Augusta  F.  Homer  in  1877,  and 
in  that  year,  taking  his  bride  and  his 
commissions  with  him,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  feeling,  as  many  another  young 
Paris-bred  artist  has  felt,  that  there  only 
could  such  important  works  be  properly 
carried  out.  The  Farragut  was  com- 
pleted and  exhibited  in  the  plaster  at  the 
Salon  of  1880,  and  from  that  time  his  suc- 
cess was  assured.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  was  oonstantiy  busy,  receiving  almost 
more  commissions  for  work  of  import- 
ance than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  carry 
out.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1880, 
and  in  1881  he  opened  the  studio  in 
Thirty-Sixth  Street,  where  he  remained 
for  sixteen  years  and  where  so  many  of 
his  greatest  works  were  executed.   From 
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that  studio  came  many  of  his  exquisite 
portraits  in  relief,  his  caryatids  and  an- 
gelic figures,  such  as  those  for  the  Morgan 
tomb,  so  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1882,  the  great  statues  of  Lincoln  and 
Chapin,  the  Shaw  Memorial,  and  the 
Adams  Memorial;  and  there  was  done  all 
the  preliminaiy  work  of  the  great  eques- 
trian monument  to  Greneral  Sherman. 

It  is  in  these  years  of  his  prime  that  he 
will  ever  be  most  fondly  remembered  by 
those,  and  they  are  many,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship.  Admittedly 
our  foremost  sculptor,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  he  became  at  once  a  person  of 
importance  in  the  world  of  art;  and  as  his 
brilliant  career  developed  he  established 
intimate  relationships  with  an  ever  wid- 
ening circle  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life, 
while  no  one  who  ever  knew  him  well  can 
have  felt  anything  but  an  abiding  affec- 
tion for  him.  That  long  white  studio  be- 
came a  familiar  meeting-place  for  all  who 
were  interested  in  any  form  of  art;  and 
the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  that  were 
held  there  for  many  years  will  be  looked 
back  to  with  regret  as  long  as  any  of  their 
auditors  remain  alive. 

This  studio  was  given  up  when  Saint- 
Graudens  went  abroad  for  the  third  time, 
in  1897,  to  execute  the  Sherman  group, 
and  he  never  resumed  his  residence  in 
New  York.  In  1885  he  had  purchased  a 
property  at  G)mish,  New  Hampshire,  just 
across  the  Connecticut  River  from  Wind- 
sor, Vermont,  and  when  he  returned  to 
this  country  in  1900,  covered  with  fresh 
honors,  but  an  ill  man,  he  made  what  had 
been  a  summer  home  his  permanent 
abode.  He  named  it  Aspet,  atfter  his 
father's  birthplace,  and  there  he  erected 
two  studios  and  finished  his  Sherman 
statue.  In  these  studios  were  executed 
the  second  Lincoln,  the  Pamell  statue 
for  Dublin,  and  much  other  work.  The 
larger  studio  was  burned  in  1904,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  the  lost  work  rebegun  and  car- 
ried to  a  conclusion.  What  can  never  be 
quite  replaced  were  two  portraits  of  him- 
self.   A  study,  of  the  head  only,  in  the 


collection  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  is  now  the  only  existing  portrait 
of  him  painted  from  life  in  his  best 
years.  In  this  studio  his  assistants  are 
still  busy,  reverently  completing  the  work 
left  unfinished  at  Uie  time  of  his  deatL 
From  the  illness  he  brought  back  from 
Paris  in  1900  Saint-Gaudens  never  re- 
covered. At  times  he  showed  something 
of  his  old  vigor  and  was  able  not  only  to 
do  fine  work,  but  to  indulge  more  in  out- 
of-door  sports  than  he  had  ever  done  in 
his  youth,  while  a  growing  love  for  nap 
ture  and  for  literature  made  his  life 
fuller,  in  some  respects,  than  in  the  daji 
when  his  own  art  more  entirely  absorbed 
him.  But  year  by  year  his  strength  grew 
less  and  his  intervals  of  freedom  from 
pain  grew  shorter,  and  he  was  more  and 
more  forced  to  rely  upon  the  corps  of  able 
and  devoted  assistants  which  he  gathered 
about  him.  He  developed  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating his  ideas  and  desires  to  others, 
and  of  producing  through  their  hands 
work  essentially  his  own  and  of  a  quality 
entirely  beyond  their  ability;  but  it  was 
at  the  cost  of  a  strain  upon  brain  and 
nerve  almost  infinitely  greater  than  would 
have  been  involved  in  work  done  with  his 
own  hand.  In  the  summer  of  1906  he 
broke  down  utterly,  the  work  of  his  studio 
was  interrupted,  and  he  ceased  to  see 
even  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  ral- 
lied somewhat  from  this  attack,  and  be- 
gan again  his  heroic  stru^le  against  fate, 
directing  the  work  of  assistants  while 
himself  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  house  to  the  studio.  The  end 
came  on  the  evening  of  August  8,  1907. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  member  of  no 
chiu*ch,  but  a  man  of  pure  and  lofty  char- 
acter. As  he  had  wished,  his  body  was 
cremated,  and  his  ashes  have  be^  de- 
posited in  the  cemetery  at  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, across  the  river  from  his  home.  An 
informal  funeral  service  was  held  in  his 
private  studio  on  August  7,  attended  by 
friends  and  neighbors  and  by  a  few  old 
friends  from  a  distance;  but  the  gather^ 
ing  could  include  but  a  few  of  the  many 
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who  feel  his  death  as  a  personal  loss. 
I  have  given  with  some  particularity 
this  outline  of  SaintrGaudens's  life  be- 
cause legend  is  already  busy  with  his 
name.  His  right  to  bear  it  has  even  been 
denied,  and  impudently  false  accounts  of 
bis  last  days  have  been  printed.  There- 
fore it  seemed  best  to  state  clearly  certain 
facts  which  are,  after  all,  of  little  import^ 
ance  in  the  estimate  of  his  work.   Neither 
is  it  of  much  importance,  now,  that  the 
merits  of  this  work  were  fully  recognised 
in  his  lifetime;  that  he  was  an  officer  of 
the  L^on  of  Honor,  a  Corresponding 
Memb^  of  the  Institute  of  France,  a 
member  of  half  a  dozen  academies,  and 
the   bearer  of  honorary  degrees  from 
the  universities  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton.  Of  all  the  honors  he  received 
there  were  two,  one  of  a  public,  the  other 
of  a  private  nature,  which  he  himself 
valued  most  highly;  the  one  as  showing 
the  estimation  in  which  his  art  was  heki 
by  his  fellow  artists,  the  other  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  personal  affection  felt  for 
him  by  his  Mends.    At  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  of  1901,  upon  the  unani- 
mous reoonmiendation  of  the  Jury  of 
Fine  Arts,  composed  of  painters,  sculpt- 
OTB,  and  architects,  he  was  awarded  a  spe- 
cial diploma  and  medal  of  honor,  ^*  apart 
from  and  above  all  other  awards;"  an 
entirely  exceptional  honor  which  marked 
him  as  the  first  of  American  artists,  as 
previously  received  honors  had  marked 
him  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  his 
time.  On  June  28, 1905,  the  artistic  and 
literary    colony    which    had    gradually 
grown  up  about  his  home  in  Cornish 
cdebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
bis  coming  there  by  a  f^te  and  open-air 
play  held  in  the  groves  of  Aspet   The 
beauty  of  this  spectacle  has  become  al- 
most legendary.  The  altar  with  its  col- 
umned canopy,  which  served  for  a  back- 
ground to  the  play,  still  stands,  though 
much  dilapidated  by  weather,  as  it  was 
immortalised  by  the  sculptor  himself  in 
a  commemorative    plaquette  which  is 
among  the  most  charming  of  his  minor 
woria.    He  phmned  if  he  had  lived  to 


perpetuate  it  in  enduring  marble,  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  others  may  yet  ac- 
complish this  task,  dedicating  the  monu- 
ment as  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  great 
artist  and  a  noble  man  in  the  place  he 
loved  as  his  chosen  home. 

Some  part  of  the  vivid  and  lovable 
personality  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
must  have  been  visible,  almost  at  a 
glance,  to  any  one  who  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  —  to  any  one,  even,  who 
ever  saw  his  portrait.  In  his  spare  but 
strong-knit  figure,  his  firm  but  supple 
hands,  his  manner  of  carrying  himself, 
his  every  gesture,  one  felt  the  abounding 
vitality,  the  almost  furious  energy  of  the 
man.  That  extraordinary  head  with  its 
heavy  brow  beetling  above  the  small  but 
piercing  ^es,  its  red  beard  and  crisp 
wiry  hair,  its  projecting  jaw  and  great, 
strongly  modded  nose,  was  alive  with 
power  —  with  power  of  intellect  no  less 
than  of  will.  £Gs  lack  of  early  education 
gave  him  a  certain  diffidence  and  a  dis- 
trust of  his  own  gifts  of  expression.  He 
was  apt  to  overrate  the  mere  verbal 
facility  of  others,  and  to  underestimate 
himself  in  the  comparison  —  indeed,  a 
certain  humility  was  strongly  marked  in 
him,  even  as  regards  his  art,  though  he 
was  self-confident  also.  When  he  was 
unconstrained  his  great  powers  of  observ- 
ation, his  shrewdness  of  judgment,  his 
bubbling  humor,  and  a  picturesque  vi- 
vacity of  phrase  not  unoonmion  among 
artists,  made  him  one  of  the  most  en- 
trancing of  talkers. 

Underneath  his  humor  and  his  gayety, 
however,  there  lay  a  deep-seated  Celtic 
melancholy,  and  beside  his  energy  was 
an  infinite  patience  at  the  service  of  an 
exacting  artistic  conscience.  The  end- 
less painstaking  of  his  work  and  the 
time  he  took  over  it  were  almost  pro- 
verbial. He  was  twelve  years  engaged 
upon  the  Shaw  Memorial,  and  eleven 
upon  the  Sherman,  and  though  he  did 
much  other  work  while  these  were  in 
progress,  yet  it  was  his  constant  revision, 
his  ever-renewed  striving  for  perfection 
that  kept  them  so  long  achieving.  The 
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Diana  of  the  Madiflon  Square  Garden 
was  taken  down  from  her  tower  because 
he  and  the  architect,  Stanford  White» 
thought  her  too  large,  and  was  entirely 
remodeled  on  a  smaller  scale.  And  with 
this  patience  went  a  gentleness,  a  sweet- 
ness, a  delicate  sensitiveness,  and  an 
abounding  humanity  and  sympathy.  He 
could  be  almost'ruthless  in  the  assertion 
of  his  will  when  the  interests  of  his  art  or 
of  justice  seemed  to  demand  it,  yet  there 
was  a  tender-heartedness  in  him  which 
made  it  distressing  to  him  to  inffict  pain 
on  any  one.  The  conflict  of  these  elements 
in  his  nature  sometimes  made  his  actions 
seem  inconsistent  and  indecipherable 
even  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  would 
be  long-suffering,  compromising,  disin- 
clined to  strike;  but  when  he  was  at  last 
roused  the  blow  would  be  as  staggering  as 
it  was  unexpected.  It  was  as  if  he  struck 
the  harder  to  have  done  with  it,  and  to 
spare  himself  the  pain  of  striking  again. 

It  was  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
his  art  which  caused  his  rare  acts  of  self- 
assertion,  and  it  was  this  same  devotion, 
no  less  than  his  natural  kindliness,  that 
made  him  ever  helpful  to  younger  artists 
who  showed  any  promise  of  future  worth. 
Even  in  his  last  days  of  unspeakable  suf- 
fering he  would  summon  what  was  left  of 
his  old  strength  to  give  a  word  of  criti- 
cism and  advice,  above  all  a  word  of  com- 
mendation, to  any  one  who  needed  the 
one  or  had  earned  the  other.  The  essen- 
tial goodness  of  the  man  was  most  felt  by 
those  who  stood  nearest  him,  and  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  by  his  actual  co-workers. 
He  could  conmiand,  as  few  have  been 
able  to  do,  the  love  and  devotion  of  his 
assistants.  To  all  who  knew  him  the 
man  himself  seemed  finer,  rarer,  sweeter 
than  his  work,  and  the  gap  he  has  left  in 
their  lives  will  be  even  more  impossible 
to  fill  than  his  place  in  American  art. 

But  the  personality  of  an  artist,  though 
he  be  a  great  one,  is  for  the  memory  of  his 
private  friends.  It  is  only  as  it  colors  his 
art  that  it  is  of  public  interest  It  is  his  art 
itself,  his  gift  to  the  world,  that  the  world 
cares  for;  it  is  of  the  kind  and  quality  of 


that  art,  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  its 
greatness,  that  the  world  wishes  to  hear. 
Because  the  man  was  my  friend  I  have 
wished  to  give  some  glimpse  of  the  man- 
ner of  man  he  was;  because  the  artist 
was  the  greatest  our  country  has  pro- 
duced I  am  to  try  to  give  some  idea  of 
his  art,  of  the  elements  of  its  strength, 
and  of  the  limitations  which  are  as  neces- 
sary as  its  qualities. 

And  the  first  and  most  essential  thing 
to  note  about  the  art  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  is  that  it  is  always  art  of  the 
purest  —  free  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
from  the  besetting  sins  of  naturalism  and 
the  scientific  temper  on  theone  hand,  and 
of  the  display  of  cleverness  and  technical 
brilliancy  on  the  other.  Never  more  than 
in  our  own  day  have  these  been  the  great 
temptations  of  an  able  artist:  that  he 
should  in  the  absorption  of  study  forget 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  produce  de- 
monstrations of  anatomy  or  of  the  laws 
of  light  rather  than  statues  or  pictures; 
or  that  he  should,  in  the  joy  of  exercising 
great  talents,  seem  to  say,  ''See  how  wdl 
I  can  do  it!"  and  invent  difiBlculties  for 
the  sake  of  triumphantly  resolving  them, 
becoming  a  virtuoso  rather  than  a  cre- 
ator. Of  the  meaner  temptation  of  mere 
sensationalism  —  the  desire  to  attract  at- 
tention by  ugliness  and  eccentricity  lest 
one  should  be  unable  to  seeing  it  by  truth 
and  beauty  —  one  need  not  speak.  It  is 
the  temptation  of  vulgar  souls.  But  great 
and  true  artists  have  yielded,  occasion- 
ally or  habitually,  to  these  other  two; 
Saint-Gaudens  never  does.  I  know  no 
work  of  his  to  which  raw  nature  has  been 
admitted,  in  which  a  piece  of  study  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  as  such  without 
the  moulding  touch  of  art  to  subdue  it  to 
its  place;  and  I  know  only  one  which 
has  any  spice  of  bravura  —  the  Logan 
statue  —  and  the  bravura  is  there  be- 
cause the  subject  seemed  to  demand  it, 
not  because  the  artist  wished  it.  The 
dash  and  glitter  are  those  of  "Black 
Jack  Logan,"  not  of  Saint-Gaudens.  The 
sculptor  strove  to  render  them  as  he 
strove  to  render  higher  qualities  at  other 
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times,  but  they  lemain  aDti|>Bthetic  to  hb 
nature,  and  the  statue  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfacUny  of  his  works.  He  is  essen* 
tially  the  artist  —  the  artificer  of  beauty 
— ever  bent  on  the  making  of  a  lovely  and 
significant  thing;  and  the  study  of  nature 
and  the  resources  of  his  craft  are  but 
tools,  and  are  never  allowed  to  become 
anything  more. 

The  oonmionest  critidsm  on  Saint- 
Gaudens's  art  has  been  that  it  is  not,  pri- 
marily, sculptural  in  its  inspiration;  and, 
in  a  sense,  the  criticism  is  justified.  One 
need  not,  perhaps,  greatly  care  whether 
itistrueornot  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  matr 
ter  of  definition,  and  if  we  were  forbid- 
den to  call  his  work  sculpture  at  all  and 
required  to  find  another  name  for  it,  the 
important  fact  that  it  is  art  —  art  of  the 
finest,  the  most  exquisite,  at  times  the 
most  powerful  —  would  in  no  wise  be 
altered.  Gbiberti  went  beyond  the  tradi- 
tions of  sculpture  in  relief,  introduced 
perspective  into  his  compositions,  mod- 
ded  trees  and  rocks  and  clouds  and  cast 
them  in  bronze,  made  pictures,  if  you  like, 
instead  of  reliefs.    Does  any  one  care? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  beautiful 
pictures  ?   The  gates  of  the  Baptistry  of 
Florence  are  still  worthy,  as  the  great- 
est sculptor  since  the  Greeks  thought 
them,  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  A  work 
of  art  remains  a  work  of  art,  call  it  what 
you  please,  and  a  thing  of  beauty  will  be 
a  joy  forever,  whether  or  not  you  can 
pigeonhole  it  in  some  ready-made  cate- 
gory. After  all,  the  critical  pigeonholes 
are  made  for  the  things,  not  the  things  for 
the  pigeonholes.  The  work  is  there,  and 
if  it  does  not  fit  your  preconceived  defi- 
nition, the  fault  is  as  likely  to  be  in  the 
definition  as  in  the  work  itself. 

If,  then,  the  accusation  that  Saint- 
Gaudens's  art  is  not  sculptural  means 
that  he  was  a  designer  rather  than  a 
modeler,  that  he  cared  for  composition 
moie  than  for  representation,  that  the 
cnsonble  interested  him  more  than  the 
details,  I  would  cheerfully  admit  that 
the  accusation  is  well  founded.  Such 
nurveb  of  rendering  as  Bodin  could  give 


us,  before  he  lost  himself  in  the  effort  to 
deserve  that  reputation  as  a  profound 
thinker  which  has  been  thrust  upon  him, 
were  not  for  Saint^Gaudens.  The  mod- 
eling of  the  moreeau  was  not  particularly 
his  affair.  The  discrimination  of  hard 
and  soft,  of  bone  and  muscle  and  integu- 
ment, the  expression  of  tension  where  a 
fleshy  tissue  is  tightly  drawn  over  the 
framework  beneath,  or  of  weight  where 
it  falls  away  from  it  —  these  were  not  the 
things  that  most  compelled  his  interest  or 
in  which  he  was  most  successful.  For  the 
human  figure  as  a  figure,  for  the  inherent 
beauty  of  its  marvelous  mechanism,  he 
did  not  greatly  care.  The  problems  of 
bulk  and  mass  and  weight  and  movement 
which  have  occupied  sculptors  from  the 
beginning  were  not  especially  his  pro- 
blems. It  may  have  been  due  to  the  nar 
ture  of  the  commissions  he  received  that, 
after  the  Hiawatha  of  his  student  days, 
he  modeled  no  nude  except  the  Diana  of 
the  tower  —  a  purely  decorative  figure, 
designed  for  distant  effect,  in  which 
structural  modeling  would  have  been 
out  of  place  because  invisible.  But  it  was 
not  accident  that  in  such  draped  figures 
as  the  Amor-Caritas  or  the  caryatids  of 
the  Vanderbilt  mantelpiece  there  is  h'ttle 
effort  to  make  the  figure  visible  beneath 
the  draperies.  In  the  hands  of  a  master  of 
the  figure  —  of  one  of  those  artists  to 
whom  the  expressiveness  and  the  beauty 
of  the  hmnan  structure  is  all  in  all  — 
drapery  is  a  means  of  rendering  the 
masses  and  the  movement  of  the  figure 
more  apparent  than  they  would  be  in  the 
nude.  In  such  works  as  these  it  is  a  thing 
beautiful  in  itself,  for  its  own  ripple  and 
flow  and  ordered  intricacy.  The  figure  b 
there  beneath  the  drapery,  but  the  drap- 
ery is  expressive  of  the  mood  of  the  artist 
and  of  the  sentiment  of  the  work,  rather 
than  especially  explanatory  of  the  figure. 
First  of  all,  by  nature  and  by  training, 
Saint-Gaudens  was  a  designer,  and  ex- 
quisiteness  of  design  was  the  quality  he 
most  consciously  strove  for  —  the  qual- 
ity on  which  he  expended  his  unresting, 
unending,  persevering  toil.    From  the 
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start  one  feeb  that  design  b  his  principal 
preoccupation,  that  he  is  thinking  mainly 
of  the  pattern  of  the  whole,  its  decorative 
effect  and  play  of  line,  its  beauty  of 
masses  and  spaces,  its  fitness  for  its  place 
and  its  surroundings,  in  a  word,  its  com- 
position. In  the  beginning,  as  a  work- 
man in  the  shop  of  the  cameo-cutter,  he 
was  concerned  with  a  kind  of  art  in  which 
perfection  of  composition  is  almost  the 
sole  claim  to  serious  consideration.  Then 
he  produces  a  multiplicity  of  small  reliefs, 
dainty,  exquisite,  infallibly  charming  in 
their  arrangement, — things  which  are  so 
dependent  on  design  for  their  very  exist- 
ence that  they  seem  scarcely  modeled  at 
all.  He  goes  on  to  decorative  figures  in 
the  round,  to  heroic  status,  to  monu-* 
mental  groups,  but  always  it  is  design  that 
he  thinks  of  first  and  last  —  design,  now, 
in  three  dimensions  rather  than  in  two  — 
design  properly  sculptural  rather  than 
pictorial  in  so  much  as  it  deals  with  bosses 
and  concaves,  with  solid  matter  in  space 
—  |}ut  still  design.  This  power  of  design 
rises  to  higher  uses  as  time  goes  on,  is 
bent  to  the  interpretation  of  lofty  themes 
and  the  expression  of  deep  emotions,  but 
it  is  in  its  nature  the  same  power  that 
produced  the  delicate,  ethereal  beauty  of 
the  reliefs.  The  infinite  fastidiousness  of 
a  master-designer,  constantly  reworking 
and  readjusting  his  design,  that  every 
part  shall  be  perfect  and  that  no  fold  or 
spray  of  leafage  shall  be  out  of  its  proper 
place,  never  satisfied  that  his  composi- 
tion is  beyond  improvement  while  an 
experiment  remains  untried,  —  this  is 
what  cost  him  years  of  labor.  His  first 
important  statue,  the  Farragut,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  restrained  and  elegant  yet 
original  and  forceful  design  —  a  design, 
too,  that  includes  the  pedestal  and  the 
bench  below,  and  of  which  the  figures  in 
bas-relief  are  almost  as  important  a  part 
as  the  statue  itself.  In  later  and  maturer 
work,  with  a  more  clarified  taste  and  a 
deeper  feeling,  he  can  reach  such  unsur- 
passable expressiveness  of  composition  as 
is  shown  in  the  Shaw  Memorial  or  the 
great  equestrian  statue  of  Sherman. 


SaintrGaudens's  mastery  of  low-rdief 
was  primarily  a  matter  of  this  power  o! 
design,  but  it  was  conditioned  also  upon 
two  other  qualities,  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, and  extreme  sensitiveness  to  delicate 
modulation  of  surface.  And  by  drawing  I 
mean  not  merely  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion  and  the  exact  rendering  of 
these,  in  which  sense  a  statue  may  be  said 
to  be  well  drawn  if  its  measurements  aie 
correct  —  I  mean  that  much  more  subtle 
and  difiicult  art,  the  rendering  in  two 
dimensions  only  of  the  appearance  of  ob- 
jects of  three  dimensions.    Sculpture  in 
the  round  is  the  simplest  and,  in  a  sense, 
the  easiest  of  the  arts.  It  deals  with  actual 
form  —  a  piece  of  sculpture  does  not 
merely  look  like  the  form  of  an  object,  it 
ii  the  form  of  an  object.  Leaving  out  of 
the  count,  for  the  moment,  the  re6ne- 
ments  and  the  iUusions  which  may  be 
added  to  it,  —  which  must  be  added  to 
it  to  make  it  art, — it  is  the  reproduction 
in  another  material  of  the  actual  forms  of 
things.     Something  which  shall  answer 
for  it,  to  the  uninitiate,  may  be  produced 
by  merely  casting  natural  objects,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  called  sculp- 
ture which  scarcely  aims  at  anything 
more  than  the  production,  by  a  more  dif- 
ficult method,  of  something  like  a  plaster 
cast  from  nature.  It  is  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  art  that  makes  its  difficulty,  for  to 
avoid  the  look  of  casting  and  achieve  the 
feeling  of  art  requires  the  most  delicate 
handling  and  the  most  powerful  inspira- 
tion, and  there  is  need  in  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture for  the  rarest  qualities  of  the  greatest 
minds.   The  art  of  drawing  is  entirely 
different.  It  is  all  illusion,  it  deals  only 
in  appearances.  Its  aim  is  to  depict  on  a 
flat  surface  the  aspect  of  objects  supposed 
to  stand  behind  it  and  to  be  seoi  through 
it,  and  its  means  are  two  branches  of  the 
science  of  optics.  It  is  based  on  the  study 
of  perspective  and  on  the  study  of  Hxt 
way  light  falls  upon  objects  and  reveals 
their  shapes  and  the  direction  of  their 
surfaces  by  the  varying  degrees  of  their 
illumination.    Of  this  art  a  sculptor  in 
the  round  need  not  necessarily  know  an j- 
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tliiiig»  and  in  fact  many  of  them,  unfor- 
tonately,  know  altogether  too  little  of  it 
The  maker  of  a  statue  need  not  think 
about  foreshortenings:  if  he  gives  the 
ccurrect  form  the  foreshortening  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Sometimes  it  does  so  in 
adisaatrous  manner!  Theoretically  he 
need  not  worry  over  light  and  shade, 
although  of  course  he  does,  in  practice, 
think  about  it  and  rely  upon  it,  more  or 
leas.  If  he  gives  the  true  forms  they  will 
necessarily  have  the  true  light  and  shade. 
But  low-relief,  standing  between  sculp- 
ture and  drawing,  is  really  more  closely 
related  to  drawing  than  to  sculpture, — is 
really  a  kind  of  drawing,  — and  this  is 
why  so  few  sculptors  succeed  in  it. 

It  is  a  kind  of  drawing,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  kind  —  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  any  of  the  arts  that  deal 
with  form  alone.  As  to  the  contour,  it 
stands  on  the  same  ground  with  drawing 
in  any  other  materifd.  The  linear  part  of 
it  requires  exactly  the  same  degree  and 
the  same  kind  of  talent  as  linear  design 
with  a  pen  or  with  a  burin.  But  for  all 
that  stands  within  the  contour,  for  the 
suggestion  of  interior  forms  and  the  illu- 
sion of  solidity,  it  depends  on  means  of  the 
utmost  subtlety.  It  exists,  as  all  drawing 
does,  by  light  and  shade,  but  the  shad- 
ows are  not  produced  by  the  mere  dark- 
ening of  tl^  surface  —  they  are  pro- 
duced by  projections  and  recessions,  by 
the  inclination  of  the  planes  away  from 
or  toward  the  light.  The  lower  the  relief 
the  more  subtle  and  tender  must  be  the 
variation  of  the  surface  which  produces 
them,  and  therefore  success  in  relief  is 
one  of  the  best  attainable  measures  of  a 
sculptor's  fineness  of  touch  and  perfec- 
tion of  craftsmanship.  But  as  the  light 
and  shade  b  produced  by  actual  forms 
which  are  yet  quite  unlike  the  true  forms 
of  nature,  it  follows  that  the  artist  in  relief 
can  never  imitate  either  the  shape  or  the 
depth  of  the  shadow  he  sees  in  nature. 
His  art  becomes  one  of  suggestions  and 
equivalents  —  an  art  which  can  give 
neither  the  literal  truth  of  form  nor  the 
literal  truth  of  aspect  —  an  art  at  the 
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farthest  remove  from  direct  representa- 
tion. And  success  in  it  becomes,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  sculptor's 
artistry  —  of  his  ability  to  produce  es- 
sential beauty  by  the  treatment  of  his 
material,  rather  than  to  imitate  success- 
fully external  fact. 

As  the  degree  of  relief  varies,  also, 
from  the  lowest  possible  to  that  highest 
relief  which  nearly  approaches  sculpture 
in  the  round,  the  problems  involved  con- 
stantly vary.  At  each  stage  there  is  a  new 
compromise  to  be  made,  a  new  adjust- 
ment to  find,  between  fact  and  iUusion, 
between  the  real  form  and  the  desired 
appearance.  And  there  may  be  a  number 
of  different  degrees  of  relief  in  the  same 
work,  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
figure,  so  that  the  art  of  relief  becomes 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
of  arts.  It  has  not,  indeed,  the  added 
complications  of  color,  but  neither  has  it 
the  resources  of  color,  success  in  which 
will  more  or  less  compensate  for  failure 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  permissible  fail- 
ure in  bas-relief,  any  more  than  in  sculp- 
ture in  the  round,  and  its  difficulties  are 
far  greater.  Nothing  but  truest  feeling, 
completest  knowledge,  consummate  skiU, 
will  serve. 

This  explanation  may  give  some  meas- 
ure of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I 
believe  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  the  most 
complete  master  of  relief  since  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

He  has  produced  a  series  of  works 
which  run  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
art,  from  lowest  relief  to  highest;  from 
things  of  which  the  relief  is  so  infinites- 
imal that  they  seem  as  if  dreamed  into 
existence  rather  than  wrought  in  bronze 
or  marble,  to  things  which  are  virtually 
engaged  statues;  from  things  which  you 
fear  a  chance  touch  might  brush  away, 
like  a  pastel  of  Whistler's,  to  things  as 
solid  and  enduring  in  appearance  as  in 
actual  material.  And  in  all  these  things 
there  is  the  same  inevitable  mastery  of 
design  and  of  drawing,  the  same  infinite 
resource  and  the  same  technical  perfec- 
tion.    The  Butler  Children,  the  Schiff 
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ChildFen*  the  Violet  Sargent^  to  name 
but  a  few  of  his  masterpieoes  of  this  kind, 
are  in  their  perfection  of  spacing,  their 
grace  of  line,  their  exquisite  and  ethereal 
iliusiyeness  of  surface,  comparable  only 
to  the  loveliest  works  of  the  Florentine 
Renaissance;  while  the  assured  mastery 
of  the  most  complicated  problems  of 
relief  evinced  in  the  Shaw  Memorial  — 
a  mastery  which  shows,  in  the  result,  no 
trace  of  the  strenuous  and  long-contin- 
ued effort  that  it  cost  —  is  unsurpassed 
—  I  had  almost  said  unequaled  —  in 
any  work  of  any  epoch. 

One  cannot  hope,  without  illustration, 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  special  beauties  of 
this  or  that  particular  work  in  this  long 
series;  and  indeed  no  form  of  illustration 
could  give  more  than  the  composition  and 
the  draughtsmanship.  The  refinement  of 
workmanship,  the  sensitiveness  and  sub- 
tlety of  modeling,  can  be  appreciated 
only  before  the  works  themselves.  And 
this  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  work- 
manship, this  mastery  of  the  problems  of 
relief,  with  its  reliance  on  illusion  and  its 
necessary  abstention  from  realization,  is 
applied  to  sculpture  in  the  round,  and 
becomes  with  SaintrGaudens,  as  it  did 
with  the  sculptors  of  the  Florentine 
Renaissance,  the  means  of  escape  from 
the  matter  of  fact  The  concrete  art  of 
sculpture  becomes  an  art  of  mystery  and 
of  suggestion  —  an  art  having  affinities 
with  that  of  painting.  Hollows  are  filled 
up,  shadows  are  obliterated,  lines  are 
softened  or  accentuated,  as  the  effect  may 
require,  details  are  eliminated  or  made 
prominent  as  they  are  less  or  more  essen- 
tial and  significant,  as  they  hinder  or  aid 
the  expressiveness  of  the  whole.  It  is  by 
such  methods  that  beauty  is  achieved, 
that  the  most  unpromising  material  is 
subdued  to  the  purposes  of  art,  that  even 
our  hideous  modern  costume  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  decorative  effect.  Pure 
sculpture,  as  the  ancients  understood  it, 
the  art  of  form  per  se,  demands  the  nude 
figure,  or  a  costimie  which  reveals  it 
rather  than  hides  it.  The  costume  of 
to-day  reveals  as  little  of  the  figure  as  pos- 


sible, and,  unlike  mediaeval  armor,  it  has 
no  form  of  its  own.  A  painter  may  make 
it  interesting  by  dwelling  on  color  or  tone 
or  texture,  or  may  so  lose  it  in  shadow 
that  it  ceases  to  count  at  all  except  as  a 
space  of  darkness.  A  sculptor  can  do 
none  of  these  things,  and  if  he  is  to  nuike 
it  serve  the  ends  of  beauty  he  has  need  of 
all  the  resourcefulness  and  all  the  skill  of 
the  master  of  low-relief .  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  artist  whose  greatest  task  was  to 
conmiemorate  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War 
should  have  had  the  temperament  and 
the  training  of  such  a  master,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  sculptor  than  Saint-Gaudena 
who  has  so  magnificently  succeeded  in 
the  rendering  of  modem  clothing  —  no 
other  who  could  have  nuide  the  uniform 
of  Farragut  or  the  frock  coat  of  Lincob 
as  interesting  as  the  armor  of  Colleone  or 
the  toga  of  Augustus. 

But  if  the  genius  of  Saint-Gaudens  waa 
primarily  a  decorative  genius  —  if  it  was, 
even,  in  his  earlier  work,  a  trifle  pic- 
turesque, so  that,  as  he  said  himself,  he 
had  "to  fight  against  pcturesqueness,'' 
his  work  was  never  pictorial.  He  never 
indulged  in  perspective  or  composed  his 
reliefs  on  more  than  one  plane;  never 
took  such  liberties  with  the  traditions  of 
sculpture  as  did  Ghiberti,  or  painted  pic- 
tures in  bronse  or  marble  as  more  than 
one  modem  has  done.  His  very  feeling 
for  decoration  kept  him  from  pictorial 
realism,  and  his  fight  against  pictur- 
esqueness  was  nobly  won.  His  design 
becomes  ever  cleaner  and  more  classic; 
by  years  of  work  and  of  experience  he 
becomes  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
more  purely  sculptural  qualities — attains 
a  grasp  of  form  and  stmcture  only  second 
to  his  mastery  of  composition.  He  is  al- 
ways a  consummate  artist  —  in  his  finest 
works  he  is  a  great  sculptor  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon 
technical  matters  because  technical  power 
is  the  first  necessity  for  an  artist;  because 
technical  mastery  b  that  for  which  he 
consciously  endeavors;  because  the  tech- 
nical language  of  his  art  is  the  necessary 
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▼ehicle  of  expreanon  for  bis  thoughts  and 
cmotioiui,  and  determinest  even,  the  na- 
ture of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  he  shall 
express.  But  while  the  technical  acoom- 
pl^hment  of  an  artist  is  the  most  neces- 
saiy  part  of  his  art,  without  which  his 
imagination  would  be  mute,  it  is  not  the 
highest  or  the  most  significant  part  of  it. 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  Saint^Gaudens 
was  a  highly  accomplished  artist,  the 
equal  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
superior  of  most.  What  made -him  some- 
thing much  more  than  tliia  —  something 
infinitely  more  important  for  us  —  was 
the  vigor  and  loftiness  of  his  imagination. 
Without  his  imaginative  power  he  would 
have  been  an  artist  of  great  distinction, 
of  whom  any  country  might  be  proud ; 
with  it  he  b^same  a  great  creator,  able  to 
embody  in  enduring  bronze  the  highest 
ideab  and  the  deepest  feelings  of  a  nation 
and  of  a  time. 

It  is  a  penetrating  and  sympathetic 
imagination  that  gave  him  his  unerring 
grasp  of  character,  that  enabled  him  to 
seize  upon  the  significant  elements  of  a 
personality,  to  divine  the  attitude  and 
the  gesture  that  should  reveal  it,  to  elim- 
inate the  unessential,  to  present  to  us  the 
man.  This  is  the  imagination  of  the 
portraitrpainter,  and  Saint-Gaudens  has 
shown  it  again  and  again,  in  many  of  his 
reliefs  and  memorial  tablets,  above  all  in 
his  portrait  statues.  He  showed  it  con- 
clusively in  so  early  a  work  as  the  Far- 
ragut,  a  work  that  remains  one  of  the 
modem  masterpieces  of  portrait  statuaiy. 
The  man  stands  there  forever,  feet  apart, 
upon  his  swaying  deck,  his  glass  in  one 
strong  hand,  cool,  courageous,  ready,  full 
of  determination  but  absolutely  without 
Uuster  or  braggadocio,  a  sailor,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  hero.  He  showed  it  again, 
and  with  ampler  maturity,  in  that  au- 
gust figure  of  Lincoln,  grandly  digni- 
fied, austerely  simple,  sorrowfully  human, 
risen  from  the  chair  of  state  that  marks 
his  office,  but  about  to  speak  as  a  man  to 
men,  his  bent  head  and  worn  face  filled 
with  a  sense  of  power,  but  even  more  with 
the  sadness   of  responsibility  —  filled. 


above  all,  with  a  yearning,  tender  paasion 
of  sympathy  and  love.  In  imaginative 
presentation  of  character,  in  nobility  of 
feeling  and  breadth  of  treatment,  no  less 
than  in  perfection  of  workmanship,  these 
are  among  the  world's  few  worthy 
monuments  to  its  great  men. 

And  they  are  monimients  to  Americans 
by  an  American.  Saint-Gaudens  had  lived 
through  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  had 
felt,  as  a  boy,  the  stir  of  its  great  happen- 
ings in  his  blood,  and  its  epic  emotions 
had  become  a  part  of  his  consciousness, 
deep-seated  at  the  roots  of  his  nature. 
The  feelings  of  the  American  people 
were  his  feelings,  and  his  representa^ 
tions  of  these  and  of  other  heroes  of  that 
great  struggle  are  among  the  most  na- 
tional as  they  are  among  the  most  vital 
things  that  our  country  has  produced  in 
art. 

But  if  Saint-Graudens's  imagination 
was  thus  capable  of  raising  the  portrait 
to  the  dignity  of  the  type,  it  was  no  less 
capable  of  endowing  the  imagined  type 
with  all  the  individuality  of  the  portrait. 
In  the  Deacon  Chapin,  of  Springfield, 
we  have  a  purely  ideal  production,  the 
finest  embodiment  of  New  En^and  Puri- 
tanism in  our  art,  for  no  portrait  of  the 
real  Chapin  existed.  This  swift-striding, 
stern-looking  old  man,  who  clasps  his 
Bible  as  Moses  clasped  the  tables  of  the 
law  and  grips  his  peaceful  walking-stick 
as  though  it  were  a  sword,  is  a  Puritan  of 
the  Puritans;  but  he  is  an  individual 
also,  — a  rough-hewn  piece  of  humanity 
with  plenty  of  the  old  Adam  about  him,  — 
an  individual  so  clearly  seen  and  so  vigor- 
ously characterized  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  the  statue  an  invention  or  realize 
that  no  such  old  Puritan  deacon  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  flesh.  ' 

Something  of  this  ima^native  quality 
there  is  in  almost  everything  Saint- 
Gaudens  touched,  even  in  his  purely  de- 
corative figures.  His  angels  and  caryat^ 
ids  are  not  classical  goddesses,  but  mod- 
em women,  lovely,  but  with  a  personal 
and  particular  loveliness,  not  insisted 
upon,  but  delicately  suggested.  And  it  is 
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not  the  personality  of  the  model  who 
chanced  to  pose  for  them,  but  an  invented 
personality,  the  expression  of  the  nobility, 
the  sweetness,  and  the  pure-mindedness 
of  their  creator.  And  in  such  a  figure  as 
that  of  the  Adams  Memorial,  in  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery  in  Washington,  his  im* 
aginative  power  reaches  to  a  degree  of 
impressiveness  almost  unequaled  in  mod- 
em art  One  knows  of  nothing  since  the 
tombs  of  the  Medici  that  fills  one  with 
the  same  hushed  awe  as  this  shrouded, 
hooded,  deeply-brooding  figure,  rigid  with 
contemplation,  still  with  an  eternal  still- 
ness, her  soul  rapt  from  her  body  on 
some  distant  quest.  Is  she  Nirvana  ?  Is 
she  The  Peace  of  God?  She  has  been 
given  many  names  —  her  maker  would 
give  her  none.  Her  meaning  is  mystery; 
she  is  the  everlasting  enigma. 

Not  the  greatest  artist  could  twice 
sound  so  deep  a  note  as  this.  The  figure 
remains  unique  in  the  work  of  the  sculp- 
tor as  it  is  unique  in  the  art  of  the  century. 
Yet,  perhaps,  Saint-Gaudens's  greatest 
works  are  two  in  which  all  the  varied 
elements  of  his  genius  find  simultaneous 
expression;  into  which  his  mastery  of 
composition,  his  breadth  and  solidity  of 
structure,  his  technical  skill,  his  insight 
into  character,  and  his  power  of  imagina- 
tion enter  in  nearly  equal  measure:  the 
Shaw  Memorial  and  the  great  equestrian 
group  of  the  Sherman  Monument. 

The  Shaw  Memorial  is  a  relief,  but  a 
relief  of  many  planes.  The  marching 
troops  are  in  three  files,  one  behind  the 
other,  the  varying  distances  from  the 
spectator  marked  by  di£Ferences  of  the 
degree  of  projection.  Nearer  than  all  of 
them  is  the  equestrian  figure  of  Shaw 
himself,  the  horse  and  rider  modeled 
nearly  but  not  quite  in  the  round.  The 
whole  scale  of  relief  was  altered  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  after  it  had  once  been 
nearly  completed,  and  the  mastery  of  the 
infinitely  complicated  problem  of  relief 
in  many  degrees  is  supreme.  But  all  the 
more  because  the  scheme  was  so  full  and 
so  varied,  the  artist  has  carefully  avoided 
the  pictorial  in  his  treatment.  There  is  no 


perspective,  the  figures  being  all  on  the 
same  scale,  and  there  is  no  background, 
no  setting  of  houses  or  landscape. 
Everywhere,  between  and  above  the  fig- 
ures, is  the  flat  surface  which  is  the  im- 
memorial tradition  of  sculpture  in  relief; 
and  the  fact  that  it  w  a  surface,  repre- 
senting nothing,  is  made  more  clear  by 
the  inscription  written  upon  it  —  an  in- 
scription placed  there,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, that  it  might  have  that  veiy 
efifect  The  composition  is  magnificent, 
whether  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  of  ar- 
rangement, its  balancing  of  lines  and 
spaces,  or  for  its  perfect  expressiveness. 
The  rhythmic  step  of  marching  men  is 
perfectly  rendered,  and  the  guns  fill  the 
middle  of  the  panel  in  an  admirable 
pattern,  without  confusion  or  monotony. 
The  heads  are  superb  in  characteriza- 
tion, strikingly  varied  and  individual, 
yet  each  a  strongly  marked  racial  t^pe, 
unmistakably  African  in  all  its  forms. 

These  are  merits,  and  merits  of  a  veiy 
high  order,  enough  of  themselves  to  place 
the  work  in  the  front  rank  of  modem 
sculpture,  but  they  are  after  all  its  mincnr 
merits.  What  makes  it  the  great  thing  it 
is  is  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in  it 
—  the  depth  of  emotion  expressed,  and 
expressed  with  perfect  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness and  an  entire  absence  of  parade. 
The  negro  troops  are  marching  steadily, 
soberly,  with  high  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose, and  their  white  leader  rides  bende 
them,  drawn  sword  in  hand,  but  with  no 
military  swagger,  courageous,  yet  with  a 
hint  of  melancholy,  ready  not  only  to  lay 
down  his  life,  but  to  face,  if  need  be,  an 
ignominious  death  for  the  cause  he  be- 
lieves to  be  jiist.  And  above  them,  laden 
with  palm  and  with  poppy,  floats  the 
Death  Angel,  pointing  out  the  way. 

It  is  a  work  which  artists  may  study 
again  and  again  with  growing  admiration 
and  increasing  profit,  yet  it  is  one  that 
has  found  its  way  straight  to  the  popular 
heart.  It  is  not  always  —  it  is  not  often  — 
that  the  artists  and  the  public  are  thus  at 
one.  When  they  are  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  work  they  equally  admire  is  truly 
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great  —  that  it  belongs  to  the  lughest 
Older  of  noble  works  of  art 

The  Sherman  group,  though  it  has 
been  more  criticised  than  the  Shaw  Me- 
morial, seems  to  me,  if  possible,  an  even 
finer  work.  The  main  objection  to  it  has 
been  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  "monu- 
mental," and  indeed  it  has  not  the  mas- 
siveness  nor  the  repose  of  such  a  work  as 
Donatello's  Grattamelata,  the  greatest 
of  all  equestrian  statues.  It  could  not 
well  have  these  qualities  in  the  same  de- 
gree, its  motive  being  what  it  is,  but  they 
are,  perhaps,  not  ill  exchanged  for  the 
character  and  the  nationalism  so  marked 
in  horse  and  rider,  and  for  the  irresistible 
onward  rush  of  movement,  never  more 
adequately  expressed.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  group  seems  to  me  almost  be- 
yond criticism.  The  composition  —  com- 
position, now,  in  the  round,  and  to  be 
considered  from  many  points  of  view  — 
builds  up  superbly;  the  flow  of  line  in 
wing  and  limb  and  drapery  is  perfect; 
the  purely  sculptural  problems  of  ana- 
tomical rendering,  equine  and  human, 
are  thoroughly  resolved;  the  modeling, 
as  such,  is  almost  as  fine  as  the  design. 

To  the  boyish  Saint-Gaudens  Sher- 
man had  seemed  the  tj^ical  American 
hero.  To  the  matured  artist  he  had  sat 
for  an  admirable  bust.  The  sculptor  had 
thus  an  unusual  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, a  perfect  sympathy  with  his  theme; 
and  he  has  produced  a  work  of  epic 
sweep  and  significance.  Tall  and  erect, 
the  General  sits  his  horse,  his  military 
doak  bellying  out  behind  him,  his  trou- 
sers strapped  down  over  his  shoes,  his 
hat  in  his  right  hand,  dropping  at  arm's 
length  behind  his  knee,  his  bare  head, 
like  that  of  an  old  ea^e,  looking  straight 
forward.  The  horse  is  as  long  and  thin  as 
his  rider,  with  a  tremendous  stride;  and 
his  big  head,  closely  reined  in,  twitches 
viciously  at  the  bridle.  Before  the  horse 
and  rider,  upon  the  ground  yet  as  if  new- 
lighted  there  from  an  aerial  existence, 
half  walks,  half  flies,  a  splendid  winged 
figure, — one  arm  outstretched,  the  other 
bnmdishing  the  palm, — '^^ctoiy  leading 


them  on.  She  has  a  certain  fierce  wild- 
ness  of  aspect,  but  her  rapt  gaze  and  half 
open  mouth  indicate  the  seer  of  visions: 
peace  is  ahead,  and  an  end  of  war.  On 
the  bosom  of  her  gown  is  broidered  the 
eagle  of  the  United  States,  for  she  is  an 
American  Victory,  as  this  is  an  American 
man  on  an  American  horse;  and  the 
broken  pine  bough  beneath  the  horse's 
feet  localizes  the  victorious  march  —  it 
is  the  march  through  Georgia  to  the  sea. 

Long  ago  I  expressed  my  conviction 
that  the  Sherman  monument  is  third  in 
rank  of  the  great  equestrian  statues  of  the 
world.  Today  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
conviction  remains  unaltered.  Dona- 
tello's Gattamelata  is  unapproached  and 
unapproachable  in  its  quiet  dignity; 
Verrocchio's  Colleone  is  unsurpassed  in 
picturesque  attractiveness.  Both  are  con- 
secrated by  the  admiration  of  centuries. 
To-day  I  am  not  sure  that  this  work  of 
an  American  sculptor,  just  dead,  is  not» 
in  its  own  way,  equal  to  either  of  them. 

There  are  those  who  are  troubled  by 
the  introduction  of  the  symbolical  figures 
in  such  works  as  the  Shaw  Memorial 
and  the  Sherman  statue;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  a  bold  enterprise  to  place  them 
where  they  are,  mingling  thus  in  the  same 
work  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  actual 
and  the  allegorical.  But  the  boldness 
seems  to  me  abundantly  justified  by  suc- 
cess. In  either  case  the  entire  work  is 
pitched  to  the  key  of  these  figures;  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  is  so  elevated  by 
style  and  so  infused  with  imagination, 
that  there  is  no  shock  of  unlikeness  or 
difficulty  of  transition.  And  these  figures 
are  not  merely  necessary  to  the  composi- 
tion, an  essential  part  of  its  beauty  — 
they  are  even  more  essential  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  artist's  thought.  Without 
that  hovering  Angel  of  Death,  the  negro 
troops  upon  the  Shaw  Memorial  might 
be  going  anywhere,  to  battle  or  to  re- 
view. We  should  have  a  passing  regi- 
ment, nothing  more.  Without  the  strid- 
iAg  Victory  before  him,  the  impetuous 
movement  of  Sherman's  horse  would 
have  no  especial  signifiicance.  And  these 
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figures  are  no  mero  oonventioiial  allego- 
ries, they  are  true  creatioiui.  To  thor 
creator  the  unseen  was  as  real  as  the 
seen  —  nay.  it  was  more  so.  That  Shaw 
was  riding  to  his  death  at  the  command 
of  duty  was  the  only  thing  that  made 
Shaw  memorable.  That  Sherman  was 
marching'  to  a  victory  the  fruits  of 
which  should  be  peace  was  the  essential 
thing  about  Sherman.  Death  and  Duty 
—  Victory  and  Peace  —  in  each  case  the 
compound  ideal  found  its  expression  in  a 
figure  entirely  original  and  astonishingly 
living;  a  perMm  as  truly  as  Shaw  or  Sher- 
man themselves.  He  could  not  have  left 
them  out.  It  were  better  to  give  up  the 
work  entirely  than  to  do  it  otherwise  than 
as  he  saw  it 

I  have  described  and  discussed  but  a 
few  of  the  many  works  of  this  great  artist, 
choosing  those  which  seem  to  me  the 
most  significant  and  the  most  important, 
and  in  doing  so  I  have  keenly  felt  the  in- 
adequacy of  words  to  express  the  quali- 
ties of  an  art  which  exists  by  forms. 
Fortunately,  the  works  themselves  are, 
for  the  most  part,  readily  accessible.  In 
the  originals,  in  casts,  or  in  photographs, 
th^  may  be  studied  by  every  one.  No- 
thing is  more  difficult  than  to  estimate 
justly  the  greatness  of  an  object  that  is 
too  near  to  us  —  it  is  only  as  it  recedes 
into  the  distance  that  the  mountain  vis- 
ibly overtops  its  neighboring  hills.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  this  man  so 
lately  familiar  to  us,  moving  among  us  as 
one  of  ourselves,  is  of  the  company  of  the 
immortals.  Yet  I  believe,  as  we  make  this 
study  of  his  works,  as  we  yield  ourselves 
to  the  gradousness  of  his  charm  or  are 
exalted  by  the  sweep  of  his  imagination, 
we  shall  come  to  feel  an  assured  convic- 
tion that  Augustus  Saint^Gaudens  was 
not  merely  the  most  accomplished  artist 
of  America,  not  merely  one  of  the  fore- 
most sculptors  of  his  time,  —  we  shall 
feel  that  he  is  one  of  those  great,  creative 


minds,  transcending  time  and  place,  not 
of  America  or  of  to-day,  but  of  the  voild 
and  forever. 

Where,  among  such  minds,  he  will 
take  his  rank  we  need  not  ask.  It  is 
enough  that  he  is  among  them.  Such  an 
artist  is  assuredly  a  benefactor  of  his 
country,  and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that 
his  gift  to  us  should  be  acknowled^  bj 
such  tribute  as  we  can  pay  him.  By  his 
works  in  other  lands  and  by  his  world- 
wide fame  he  sheds  a  glory  upon  the 
name  of  America,  helping  to  convince 
the  world  that  here  also  are  those  who 
occupy  themselves  with  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  that  here  also  are  other  capabil- 
ities than  those  of  industrial  energy  and 
material  success.  In  his  many  minor 
works  he  has  endowed  us  with  an  inex- 
haustible heritage  of  beauty  —  beautj 
which  is  "about  the  best  thing  God  in- 
vents." He  is  the  educator  of  our  taste, 
and  of  more  than  our  taste  —  of  our  sen- 
timent and  our  emotions.  In  his  great 
monuments  he  has  not  only  given  us  fit- 
ting presentments  of  our  national  heroes; 
he  has  expressed,  and  in  expressing 
elevated,  our  loftiest  ideals;  he  has  ex- 
pressed, and  in  expressing  deepened,  our 
profoundest  feelings.  He  has  become  the 
voice  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  American 
people,  and  his  works  are  incentives  to 
patriotism  and  lessons  in  devotion  to 
duty. 

But  the  great  and  true  artist  is  more 
than  a  benefactor  of  his  country,  be  is  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  The  body 
of  Saint-Gaudens  is  ashes;  but  his  mind, 
his  spirit,  his  character,  have  taken  on 
enduring  forms  and  are  become  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  mankind.  And  if,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  his  very  name  should  be 
forgotten  —  as  are  the  names  of  many 
great  artists  who  have  gone  before  him  — 
yet  his  work  will  remain;  and  while  any 
fragment  of  it  is  decipherable  the  world 
will  be  the  richer  in  that  he  lived. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  NIGHT 

BY  RICHAED   WATSON   GILDER 

MUSIC  BENEATH   THE  STABS 

In  Memory  of  A.  St-G. 

Music  beneath  the  stars  —  remembering  him 
Who  music  loved,  and  who  on  such  a  night 
Had,  through  white  paths  celestial,  winged  his  flight. 
Hearing  the  chanting  of  the  cherubim,  — 

Which  even  our  ears  seem  now  to  apprehend. 
Rising  and  falling  in  waves  of  splendid  sound 
That  bear  our  grieving  spirits  from  the  ground 
And  with  eternal  things  lift  them  and  blend. 

Now  Bach's  great  Aria  charms  the  starlit  dark; 
Now  soars  the  Largo,  high  angelical. 
Soothing  all  mortal  sorrow  on  that  breath; 

And  now,  O  sweet  and  sovereign  strain!  Now  hark 
Of  mighty  Beethoven  the  rise  and  fall. 
—  Such  music  'neath  the  stars  abolished  death. 

THE  VEIL  OF  STARS 

O  veil  of  stars!  O  dread  magnificence! 
Not  unto  man,  O  not  to  man  is  given 
The  power  to  grasp  with  human  sight  and  sense 
EBm,  clothed  upon  by  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 

And  thou,  O  infinite  littleness!  not  more 
Doth  infinite  distance  and  immensity 
That  Presence  veil,  whom  fain  we  would  adore 
If  mortals  might  the  immortal  dimly  see. 

Atoms  and  stars  alike  the  Eternal  hide. 
Nor  know  we  if  in  light  or  darkness  dwells 
The  Ever  Living.    No  voice  from  out  the  wide 

Intense  of  starlight  the  great  secret  teUs,  — •' 
No  word  nor  sign  in  earth  or  skies  above,  — 
Save  one,  the  Godhead  in  the  eyes  of  love. 
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XX 

Elbctra,  in  her  excitement,  found 
herself  unable  to  stay  upstairs  at  her 
accustomed  tasks.  She  had  to  know 
what  grandmother  thought  of  this  ill-bred 
woman.  But  speeding  down,  she  saw 
grandmother  in  the  garden  paths  with 
Billy  Stark.  There  they  walked  intimate- 
ly arm-in-arm,  and  grandmother  talked. 
There  was  something  eager  in  the  pose 
of  her  head.  Evidently  what  she  had 
heard  quite  pleased  her,  if  only  because 
it  was  some  new  thing.  And  there  was 
Peter  at  the  door.  Instantly  the  light 
sprang  renewed  into  Electra's  eyes. 
Peter  would  do  still  better  than  grand- 
mother to  confirm  her  triumph,  though 
at  the  moment  even  she  charged  herself 
to  be  lofty  in  her  judgments  and  tem- 
perate in  expressing  them.  Peter  did 
not  look  at  all  like  one  who  had  himself 
heard  unlovely  news.  His  face  glowed. 
There  were  points  of  light  in  his  dark 
eyes.  Rose  had  left  them  there,  and 
Electra,  with  the  sick  certainty  of  the 
jealous,  knew  it  They  went  silently  into 
the  library,  Peter  holding,  as  well  as  he 
might,  the  lax  hand  hanging  at  her  side. 
In  the  morning  light  of  the  room,  they 
faced  each  other,  and  she  asked  her  ques- 
tion, the  one  that,  unbidden,  came  leap- 
ing to  her  lips. 

"Did  you  meet  her?" 

He  knew  whom  she  meant,  for  his 
thought,  too,  was  full  of  her. 

''Yes,"  he  said,  and  then  swept  even 
Rose  aside  as  deflecting  him  from  his 
purpose.  "Electra,  I  have  decided  to  go 
back  to  France." 

Immediately  she  thought  she  saw  why. 
Rose  was  going  and  he  had  to  follow. 

••What  did  she  tell  you? "  she  cried 
sharply.  The  pang  that  came  astonished 
812  ^  Gopyriirht,  1907, 


her,  it  was  so  savage.  Even  in  the 
haate  of  the  moment,  she  had  time  for 
a  passing  surprise  that  she  could  be  so 
moved  by  Peter.  He  was  looking  at  her 
with  innocent  perplexity. 

••Rose?"  he  said.  ••Nothing.  I  told 
her  I  was  coming  here  and  she  —  "  He 
paused,  for  he  was  on  the  point  of  add- 
ing, •'She  sent  me."  Peter  could  see 
how  ill-judged  that  would  be. 

Electra,  her  proud  glance  on  him, 
was  considering,  balancing  probabilitiei. 
With  his  artist's  eye  he  saw  how  hand- 
some she  was,  how  like,  in  the  outer  wo- 
man, to  his  imperial  lady.  Such  spirit 
in  her  could  only,  it  seemed,  be  spent  for 
noble  ends. 

••Has  she  told  you?"  asked  Electra, 
and  there  was  something,  he  saw,  beyond 
what  he  suspected.  Her  voice  rang  ant 
against  her  will:  ••No,  she  has  n't  She 
means,  for  some  reason,  not  to  tell  you. 
But  she  has  had  to  tell  me." 

Peter  was  staring  at  her. 

•'Has  something  happened  to  her?" 
he  asked  quickly.    ''I  must  know." 

That  mysterious  rage  she  was  so  un- 
willing to  recognize  in  herself  got  pos- 
session of  her  again. 

••It  means  a  great  deal  to  you,"  she 
breathed. 

••Qf  course  it  does,"  said  Peter  hon- 
estly. ••Don'tkeepmedangling,Electra." 

Electra's  mouth  seemed  to  harden  be- 
fore bis  eyes.  She  looked  like  some  noUe 
and  beautiful  image  of  justice  or  a  kin- 
dred virtue. 

••She  thinks  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  she 
declared.  •'But  I  shall.  It  is  no  more 
right  for  you  to  be  deceived  than  it  was 
right  for  me.   I  shall  tell  yoiL" 

••Don't  tell  me  anything  she  would  n't 
wish,"  said  Peter  earnestly.    He  began 
to  see  the  need  of  holding  down  the 
by  Auox  Bbown. 
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flamiiig  spirit  in  her,  lest  it  consume  too 
much.  "'If  there  is  anything  she  wants 
me  to  know,  she  will  tell  me." 
.  "My  instinct  was  right,"  said  Electra, 
now  with  equal  steadiness.  *' She  was  not 
his  wife.   Tom  never  married  her/' 

Peter  was  tired  of  that  issue.  His  con- 
trolled manner  showed  it 

"I  know  what  you  think  about  that, 
Electra,"  he  said.  ''You  see  we  don't 
agree.  We  mustn't  talk  about  it." 

Electra  answered  him  with  a  gracious 
certainty. 

"That  was  what  she  told  me,  Peter. 
She  told  grandmother,  too.     For  some 
reason  she  has  abandoned  her  deception. 
She  hsA  a  reason  for  ending  it.  That  was 
what  she  said.  Tom  never  married  her." 
Peter's  face  was  blazing,  the  indignant 
blood  in  it,  the  light  darting  from  his  eyes. 
He  straightened.     His  hands  clenched. 
His  voice  was  thick  with  anger. 
"Tom  never  married  her  ?  " 
"That  was  what  she  told  us." 
"The  damned  scoundrel! " 
Electra  had  been  regarding  him  in 
serene  certainty   of  her   own   position 
and  her  ability  to  hold  it    But  human 
nature  flashed  out  in  her,  the  loyalty  of 
Uood. 

"Are  you  speaking  of  my  brother  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

"I  am  speaking  of  your  precious 
brother.  And  I  might  have  known  it" 
Ire,  gathering  in  him,  suffused  his  face 
anew.  "I  might  have  known  Tom  Ful- 
ton would  do  the  dastardly  trick  in  any 
given  situation.  Of  course  he  never  mar- 
ried her." 

"You  don't  seem  to  think  of  her,"  she 
reminded  him,  under  her  breath. 

"Not  think  of  her!  What  else  am  I 
drinking  of?  Poor  child!  poor  child! " 
Electra  was  always  having  to  feel  alone 
in  the  world.  Art  left  her  desolate  when 
other  people  sang  and  painted  and  she 
could  only  praise.  Love  and  the  fierce 
loyal^  she  coveted  were  always  failing 
her  fuid  lavishing  themselves  elsewhere. 
She  had  one  momentary  impulse  to  speak 
forhcndf. 


"Do  you  wonder  now,"  she  said,  "that 
I  would  n't  accept  her  ?  " 

"Not  accept  her,  when  she  had  been 
hurt?  Good  God,  Electra!  how  mon- 
strous it  is.  You,  a  delicate  woman, 
fully  believed  he  had  wronged  another 
wonuin  as  lovely  as  yourself,  and  yet  the 
only  impression  it  made  on  you  was  that 
you  could  not  accept  her." 

Electra  resisted  the  impulse  to  turn 
away  or  put  her  hands  to  her  face;  the 
tears  were  coming.  She  held  herself 
rigid  for  a  moment,  choking  down  the 
shuddering  of  her  naves,  lest  her  lips 
quiver  and  betray  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  —  the  words  were  almost 
inaudible,  yet  he  heard  them,  —  "I  sup- 
pose that  is  because  you  have  lived  so 
long  in  Prance." 

"  What,  Electra  ?  "  He  spoke  absently, 
his  mind  with  Rose. 

"These  things  have  ceased  to  mean 
anything  to  you.  It  is  not  a  moral  ques- 
tion. You  see  the  woman  is  pretty  and 
you  —  " 

"No,  no!  She  is  beautiful,  but  that's 
not  it  I  can't  theorize  about  it,  Electra, 
only  the  whole  thing  seems  to  me  mon- 
strous. That  he  should  wrong  her!  That 
he  should  be  able  to  make  her  care  about 
him  in  the  first  place — a  fellow  like  him 
— just  because  he  was  handsome  as  the 
devil  and  had  the  tongue  of  angels  —  but 
that  he  should  wrong  her,  that  she  should 
come  over  here  expecting  kindness — " 
It  was  Peter  who  put  a  hand  before  his 
eyes,  not  because  there  were  tears  there, 
but  as  if  to  shut  her  out  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  too  candid  self.  But  in  an  instant 
he  was  looking  at  her  again,  not  in  anger, 
but  sorrowfully. 

"Isn't  it  strange?"  she  exclaimed, 
almost  to  herself. 

"What,  Electra?" 

"Strange  to  think  what  power  a  wo- 
man has  —  a  woman  of  that  stamp." 

"Don't,  Electra.  You  must  n't  classify 
her.    You  can't" 

She  was  considering  it  with  a  real 
ciuiosity. 

"  You  don't  blame  her  at  all,"  she  said . 
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''You  know  Tom  did  wrong.  You  don't 
think  she  did." 

"Electra,"  he  said  gently,  "we  can't 
go  back  to  that.  It's  over  and  done  with. 
Besides,  it  is  between  those  two.  It  is  n't 
our  business." 

"You  could  blame  Tom!"  She  clung 
to  that  He  saw  she  would  not  release 
her  hold. 

"Electra! "  He  put  out  his  hands  and 
took  her  unwilling  ones.  Then  he  gazed 
at  her  sweetly  and  seriously;  and  when 
Peter  was  in  gentle  earnest  he  did  look 
very  good.  "Electra,  can't  you  see  what 
she  is?" 

His  appealingness  had  for  the  instant 
soothed  that  angry  devil  in  her.  She 
wrenched  her  hands  free,  with  the  one 
hoarse  cry  instinct  with  mental  pain,  — 

"You  are  in  love  with  her!  " 

Peter  stepped  back  a  pace.  His  face 
paled.  He  could  not  answer.  Electra  felt 
the  rush  of  an  emotion  stronger  than 
herself.  It  swept  her  on,  her  poise  for- 
gotten, her  rules  of  life  snapping  all 
about  her. 

"I  have  always  known  it,  from  the 
first  day  you  spoke  of  her.  She  has  be- 
witched you.  Perhaps  this  is  what  she 
really  came  for  —  to  separate  us.  Well, 
she  has  done  it." 

Something  seemed  demanded  of  him, 
and  he  could  only  answer  in  her  own 
words,— 

"Has  she  done  it?" 

Her  heat  had  cooled.  Her  soberer  self 
had  the  upper  hand  again,  and  she  spoke 
now  like  the  gracious  lady  called  to  some 
dignified  dismissal. 

"I  find,"  she  said,  "I  must  have  in- 
tended to  say  this  for  days.  We  must 
give  up  —  what  we  meant  to  do." 

"You  must  give  me  up,  Electra  ?  " 

"I  give  you  up." 

"I  came  to-day"  —  Peter's  voice 
sounded  veiy  honest  in  his  endeavor  to 
show  how  well  he  had  meant.  "I  came 
to  ask  you  to  go  back  to  France.  We 
would  live  on  a  little.  We  would  serve 
the  Brotherhood  —  the  chief  says  you 
have  joined  already"  —  Electra  bowed 


her  head  slightly,  still  in  a  designed  re- 
moteness. 

"  I  shall  go  to  France,"  she  said,  "later. 
But  I  shall  never  marry  you.  Thai  is 
over.  As  you  said  of  something  else,  it 
is  over  and  done  with." 

She  glanced  toward  the  door,  but  he 
kept  his  place.  Peter  was  conscious  that 
of  all  the  things  he  ou^t  to  feel,  he 
could  not  summon  one.  It  did  not  seem 
exactly  the  woman  he  had  loved  who  was 
dismissing  him.  This  was  a  handsome 
and  unfriendly  stranger,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  surged  a  sweet  new  feel- 
ing that  was  like  hope  and  pain. 

"Let  us  not  talk  any  more,"  she  was 
saying,  with  that  air  of  extreme  courtesy 
which  stiU  invited  him  to  go. 

Peter  walked  slowly  to  the  door. 

"I  am  wondering"  —  he  hesitated. 
"Why  do  you  say  that,  Electra?  Why 
do  you  tell  me  I  am  in  love  with  her?" 

He  looked  as  shy  as  a  girl.  It  struck 
her  full  in  the  mind  that  even  in  this 
interview  she  had  no  part.  She  had  re- 
fused a  lover,  and  he  was  going  away 
with  his  thoughts  stirred  by  another 
woman. 

"I  said  so,"  she  repeated  deaify, 
"because  it  is  true.  You  are  in  love  with 
her.   Good-by." 

Peter  turned  to  her  with  one  of  his 
quick  movements  and  held  out  his  hand. 
She  did  not  take  it. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands,  Electra?" 
he  asked.  "I  should  think  we  might  be 
friends."  Honest  sorrow  moved  his  voice. 
Now,  at  least,  he  was  thinking  of  her 
only, 

Electra  meant  to  show  no  resentment, 
no  pain.   But  she  had  to  be  true. 

"I  can't,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"Good-by." 

And  Peter,  sedng  the  aversion  in  her 
face,  not  for  him  perhaps,  but  for  the 
moment,  got  himself  hastily  out  of  the 
room  and  into  the  summer  road.  And 
there  before  he  had  walked  three  paces, 
Peter  began  to  sing.  He  sang  softly,  not 
at  all  because  mdody  was  unfitted  to 
the  day,  but  as  if  what  inspired  it 
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loo  intimate  a  thing  to  be  revealed.  He 
looked  above  him,  stndght  ahead,  and 
on  every  side. 

The  world  was  beautiful  to  him  at 
this  moment,  and  he  had  a  desire  to 
drink  it  up,  to  be  as  young  and  as  rich 
as  Apollo.  He  did  feel  veiy  rich,  not  only 
in  hb  youth  but  in  the  unnamed  possi- 
lulides  trembling  before  him;  and  Peter 
denied  himself  no  pleasure  because  it  was 
inappropriate  to  the  moment  It  would 
have  seemed  to  him  a  refusal  of  the  good 
gifts  of  life  and  an  affronting  of  the  God 
who  created  plenty  if,  because  he  had  lost 
Electra,  he  renounced  the  delight  of  a 
happiness  he  really  felt.  By  and  by  he 
would  remember  Electra,  how  dignified 
she  was,  how  irreproachable,  in  the  mo- 
ments when  her  virtues  did  not  get  the 
bit  between  their  teeth  and  dash  away 
with  her;  but  now,  under  this  abounding 
summer  sun,  with  the  leaves  trembling, 
she  withdrew  into  a  gray  seclusion  like 
an  almost  forgotten  task —  one  that  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  beneficent  fulfill- 
ment quite  unlike  what  it  had  promised. 
Noble  as  it  was,  he  had  been  excused 
from  it,  and  he  felt  blissfully  free.  Some- 
thing else  that  swam  before  him  like  the 
g^eam  of  a  vision  did  not  look  like  an- 
other task.  It  was  more  like  a  quest  for 
a  hero's  arming.  It  fitted  his  dreams,  it 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  visions  he 
had  had  years  ago  about  his  painting, 
when  that  was  all  possibility,  not  work. 
This  was  the  worshipful  righting  of  an 
innocent  lady. 

She  was  there  in  view  when  he  got 
home,  as  if  she  had  waited  for  him,  under 
a  tree,  trembled  about  by  the  summer 
green,  her  white  dress  flickered  upon  by 
leaves.  She  was  pale;  her  mouth  looked 
piteous  to  him,  and  his  heart  beat  hard 
in  championship.  She  half  rose  from  her 
efaair,  and  let  her  unread  book  fall  to  the 
grass  beside  her. 

There  were  two  things  Rose  wanted 
vcfy  much  to  know:  whether  Electra 
had  shocked  him  out  of  his  trust  in  her, 
and  why  her  father  stayed  so  long  in  that 
▼isit  to  Osmond  at  the  plantation.   The 


last  question  was  the  great  one,  and  she 
asked  it  first 

"What  can  my  father  be  saying  to 
him?'* 

"Osmond?  I  don't  know.  Equal 
rights,  labor,  capital,  God  knows.  Rose, 
don't  sit  there.   Please  get  up!" 

She  obeyed,  wondering,  brushed  out 
her  skirt  and  put  her  hair  straight,  and 
then  glanced  at  him. 

"What  for?"  she  asked.    "What  do. 
you  want  me  to  do?" 

Peter  looked  to  her  about  eighteen, 
perhaps,  nothing  but  youth  and  gleam 
and  gay  good  luck.  She  felt  a  thousand 
years  older  herself,  yet  she  loved  Peter 
dearly.  She  would  do  anjrthing  for  him. 
This  she  told  herself  in  the  moment  of 
smoothing  down  her  hair.  His  face 
brimmed  over  with  fun,  with  something 
else,  too.  The  seriousness  that  dwells 
housemate  to  comedy  was  behind. 

"I  could  n't  say  it  with  you  lying  there 
and  looking  at  me,"  said  Peter.  "No- 
body ever  made  a  proposal  to  a  lady  in  a 
steamer  chair  unless  he  was  in  another 
and  the  deck  was  level." 

"Peter,"  she  said  gravely,  "don't 
make  fun." 

Peter  shook  back  the  lock  of  hair  he 
encouraged  to  tumble  into  his  eyes.  It 
was  his  small  affectation.  It  kept  him 
at  one  with  his  artistic  brotherhood. 

"I  am  rejected,"  he  said,  and  do  what 
he  might,  he  announced  it  exultingly,  and 
not  in  the  least  with  the  dignity  he  would 
have  admired  in  the  lady  who  had  re- 
fused him.  But  at  that  moment  Peter 
had  had  enough  of  dignity  and  the  outer 
form  of  things.  He  wanted  to  be  himself, 
light  or  sad,  bad  or  good,  and  speak  the 
truth  as  the  moment  revealed  it  to  him. 
"But  I  am  rejected,"  he  continued,  when 
she  looked  at  him  in  a  quick  reproof, 
"turned  down,  jilted,  smashed  into  a 
cocked  hat.  And  I  came  just  as  quick  as 
I  could.   Rose—  " 

"Don't!"  she  warned  him.  "Don't 
say  tiiat,  Peter." 

"Just  as  quick  as  I  could  get  here 
without  running  —  I  could  n't  run,  there 
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were  so  many  pretty  things  to  look  at 
—  to  tell  you,  to  beg  of  you"  —  Peter's 
voice  broke.  He  was  behaving  badly  to 
conceal  how  much  he  was  moved.  ''I 
came  to  ofiPer  it  to  you,"  he  said  seriously, 
in  a  low  tone.  '"Not  what  was  given  bade 
to  me,  but  something  else,  so  much  better 
you  could  n*t  speak  of  'em  in  the  same 
day.  When  I  think  of  what  might  be, 
it's  all  light  and  color  —  and  the  leaves 
«of  the  wood  moving.  It's  a  great  big 
dream.  Rose,  and  you  fit  into  it.  You  fit 
into  the  dream."  He  was  intoxicated 
with  youth  and  life.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  it  was  with  her. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  quarreled,"  she 
said  soberly.  She  wished  she  might  re- 
call him.  "But  if  you  have  and  are 
patient  —  " 

Peter  could  not  let  her  go  on.  He  put 
out  his  quick,  clever  hands  in  an  eager 
gesture,  as  if  he  pushed  something  away. 

**Ah,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
patient!  I  want  to  be  rash.  I  don't  want 
anything  back.  I  want  something  new 
and  beautiful.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  million 
things  in  a  minute  —  chiefly  how  much 
I  love  you." 

His  voice  had  deepened.  It  swept  her 
on  a  pace,  in  spite  of  herself,  because  it 
was  like  Osmond's.  For  a  moment  she 
felt  the  kinship  between  them,  the  same 
swift  blood,  the  picturesque  betrayals. 
There  was  something  at  the  heart  of 
each  that  was  dear  to  her,  and  Peter, 
for  the  moment,  speaking  in  the  sunshine 
with  her  eyes  upon  him,  was  also  the 
voice  out  of  the  dark.  But  she  had  nev- 
ertheless to  recall  him. 

''Have  you  really  given  each  other 
up?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Peter,  in  the  same  glad 
acquiescence.  "And  what  do  you  think 
she  told  me,  the  last  thing  of  all?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"She  told  me  I  loved  you.  And  I  do. 
Rose.  Oh,  I  do!  I  do!" 

"But  that  mustn't  part  you.  Think 
what  it  is  to  me  —  to  know  my  coming 
here  has  done  it." 

"Oh,  you  had  to  come!"  said  Peter 


lightheartedly.  "It  was  preordained.  It's 
destiny.  I  was  a  fool  not  to  see  it  the 
first  minute.   She  had  to  tell  me." 

Rose,  in  spite  of  herself,  smiled  a  little. 
But  her  thoughts  settled  gravely  back 
upon  her  own  hard  task. 

"Did  she  tell  you—"  she  hesitated, 
and  then  asked  her  question  with  a  simple 
directness.  "Did  she  tell  you  how  much 
mistaken  you  are  in  me?" 

"Please  don't,"  said  Peter.  His  face 
flushed.   He  looked  his  misery. 

"You  see  she  is  the  only  one  who  was 
not  mistaken  in  me.  Those  of  you  who 
believed  in  me  —  well,  I  must  tell  all  dt 
you.  Even  grannie,  dear  grannie!  I  am 
afraid —  "shestopped  because  she  meant 
to  show  no  emotion;  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  grannie,  in  her  guarded  life,  must 
view  her  harshly.  "I  was  wrong,  Peter, 
ever  to  let  you  mix  yourself  in  this 
miserable  coil.  If  I  coulc^  lie,  well  and 
good.  Let  me  do  it  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. But  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  bring  you  into  it" 

Peter  stood  thoughtfully  regarding  her 
in  a  very  im  personal  way,  as  if  he  debated 
how  she  could  be  moved. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  at  kst,  "how  it  is 
possible  to  tell  you  how  lovely  you  are  to 
everybody,  how  perfectly  splendid,  you 
know,  quite  different  from  anybody  ^ael 
And  when  you  add  to  that  that  you've 
been  wronged  and  —  and  insulted  — 
oh,  you've  simply  no  conception  how  it 
makes  a  fellow  feel!  Why,  I  adore  you, 
that's  all.   I  just  adore  you." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  like  a  bluff 
comrade  and  she  put  hers  into  it,  as 
frankly. 

"You're  a  dear  boy,  Peter,"  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  were  wet 

He  spoke  perversely,  when  she  had 
taken  her  hand  away: — 

"That's  all  very  well,  you  know,  but 
I'm  not  a  boy  —  not  all  the  time.  I  love 
you  awfully.  Rose,  in  the  real  way,  the 
bang-up  old  style,  Tristan  and  all  that» 
you  know.  I'm  going  to  keep  on  and 
you'll  have  to  listen." 

"ShaUI,Peter?"  She  was  stiD  smiling 
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wistfully.  Love,  sweet,  dean  young  love 
looked  very  beautiful  to  her.  She  wished 
she  could  see  it  crowning  some  head,  not 
hen,  some  girl  quite  worthy  of  him. 
"WeU,  not  toKiay." 

**No,  maybe  not  to-day,"  Peter  agreed 
obstinately,  "but  other  days,  all  the  days. 
I  can't  give  up  the  most  beautiful  thing 
there  is,  and  you  're  that.  You  're  simply 
the  most  beautiful  there  is." 

"There's  grannie  coming  out  on  the 
veranda."  Then  she  added  bitterly,  "I 
wonder  if  she  will  think  I  am  the  most 
beautiful  thing  there  is!" 

MacLeod  was  not  used  to  being  sum- 
moned, except  by  high  officials,  and  then, 
if  the  meeting  would  not  advantage  his 
cause,  he  was  likely  to  take  a  journey  in 
another  direction.  But  when  Osmond's 
man  invited  him  to  go  down  to  the  shack 
that  morning,  he  had  agreed  with  a  ready 
emphasis,  and  now  walked  along,  smiling 
over  the  general  kindliness  of  things. 
The  change  of  air  after  his  sea  voyage 
was  doing  him  good,  and  he  had  been 
able  to  command  anew  the  sense  of  phys- 
ical prosperity  which  had  once  been  his 
habitual  possession.  That  forbade  him 
morbid  premonitions  and  withdrawals 
relative  to  the  bodily  life.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible,  this  robust  guardian 
dedared,  that  anything  should  happen 
to  him,  save  after  a  very  long  period, 
when  inevitable  decay  would  set  in.  But 
in  a  harmonious  mood  such  as  this,  even 
that  prospect  retreated  so  far  that  it 
might  almost  as  well  not  threaten  at  all. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  when  change  fell 
upon  the  aged,  it  was  as  beneficent  in  its 
approach  as  the  oncoming  of  sleep.  But 
of  these  things  he  need  not  think,  except 
as  they  might  be  brought  to  his  mind  by 
the  disasters  of  other  people.  Acquiesce 
in  the  course  of  nature,  said  his  philoso- 
phy, and  refuse  to  antidpate  trouble  as 
trouble.  It  could  always  be  curbed  or 
stamped  out  when  it  came.  That  abound- 
ing certainty  was  a  part  of  his  power. 


He  found  his  way  without  difficulty. 
The  neat  rows  of  growing  things  led  him 
in  from  the  road,  and  directing  his  steps 
toward  the  shack,  where  he  had  under- 
stood Osmond  lived,  he  saw  a  figure 
advancing  to  meet  him,  a  man  in  a  blue 
blouse,  like  a  workman,  beating  his  hands 
together  as  he  came,  to  dust  the  soil  from 
them.  When  they  were  at  a  convenient 
interval,  the  man  looked  at  MacLeod 
with  a  measuring  gaze,  and  MacLeod^ 
returned  the  challenge  with  what  was/ 
perhaps,  too  frank  encouragement.  He 
put  out  his  hand,  but  Osmond  shook 
his  head.  He  opened  his  two  palms,  dis- 
playing them. 

"I  did  n't  expect  you  for  a  few  minutes 
yet,"  he  said,  "or  I  should  have  washed. 
I  'm  jxist  out  of  the  dirt.  Come  on  down 
to  the  house.  We  won't  go  in.  There 
are  some  seats  outside." 

MacLeod  knew  at  once,  through  the 
keen  sense  that  served  him  in  his  f eUow- 
ship  with  men,  that  the  excuse  was  a  true 
one,  yet  that  Osmond  was  glad  he  had  it 
to  offer.  He  evidently  had  no  desire  to 
shake  hands.  That  seemed  reasonable 
enough.  The  man  was  quite  unlike 
other  men  in  his  unstudied  speech,  the 
clear,  healthy,  and  yet  childlike  look  of 
his  eyes.  It  was  as  if,  working  in  the 
earth,  he  had  become  a  part  of  it.  When 
they  were  in  the  shade  of  the  great  oak- 
tree  by  the  house^  each  in  his  rough  chair, 
MacLeod  stretched  out  his  legs,  with 
much  enjoyment,  and  offered  his  host  a 
cigar. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Osmond.  He 
felt  briefly,  and  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  entertaining  it,  a  childish  regret  that 
he  did  not  smoke.  Every  easy  habit  gave 
the  man  of  the  world  an  advantage  the 
more.  "light  up,"  he  said  grimly,  as 
MacLeod,  after  a  questioning  look  which 
seemed  also  a  commiserating  one,  was 
about  to  return  the  case  to  his  pocket 
"I  like  to  see  it  —  and  smell  it  — 
rather." 

So  MacLeod  brought  out  his  pipe  and 
did  light  up. 

"I  smoke  very  little,"  he  explained. 
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''That's  the  way  to  skim  the  cream. 
It's  the  temperate  man  for  flavors. 
Know  that?" 

Osmond,  temperate  in  all  ways  from 
necessity,  hardly  knew  how  he  should 
have  felt  about  it  if  desires  and  delight 
had  presented  themselves  to  him  as  com- 
panions, not  as  foes.  He  pulled  himself 
up,  with  an  effort.  MacLeod's  effect  on 
him  was  something  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared.  The  man's  physical  fitness, 
his  self-possession  in  the  face  of  anything 
that  might  be  required  of  him,  made  hot 
blood  in  Osmond.  There  was  no  ground 
for  them  to  meet  upon.  Temperance  of 
life  in  order  to  enjoy  the  more  keenly? 
Then,  to  be  honest,  he  would  have  to 
confess  that  for  him  temperance  was  his 
master,  and  that  was  a  confidence  he 
would  not  give.  There  could  be  no  easy 
commonplaces.    He  spoke  bluntly:  — 

''I  wanted  to  see  you." 

''I  wanted  to  see  you,  too,"  said  Mac- 
Leod cordially.  "Of  course  I  know  all 
about  you.  Peter  talks  about  you  by  the 
yard." 

Osmond's  rebellious  tongue  formed  the 
words,  "I  don't  believe  it."  But  he  did 
not  utter  them. 

"You've  worked  out  a  mighty  interest- 
ing scheme  down  here,"  MacLeod  con- 
tinued, taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  looking  about  him. 

"We  have  worked,"  said  Osmond. 

"It's  like  the  older  peasant  life  of 
Europe."  MacLeod  spoke  rather  at  ran- 
dom, seeking  about  for  some  thorough- 
fare with  his  crusty  host.  "A  sort  of 
paternal  government  —  " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Osmond. 
"  My  men  are  my  neighbors.  They  work 
for  me  and  I  pay  them." 

"Without  discontent?" 

"I  hope  so.  If  I  found  a  man  doing 
half  time  and  grumbling,  I  should  kick 
him  out." 

"They  don't  combine?  " 

"We  all  combine.  I  get  good  work. 
They  get  good  wages.  It's  a  square 
deal." 

"Profit-sharing?" 


"No,  not  exactly." 

"It  strikes  me  as  a  sort  of  community," 
said  MacLeod.  "Everybody  at  work  uid 
everything  in  common." 

"Now,  why  does  it  strike  you  that 
everything  is  in  common  ?  The  place  ii 
mine." 

"Ah,  my  dear  feUow!  "  MacLeod  for 
got  the  simplicity  of  the  moment  and  put 
on  his  platform  voice.  "Nothing  is  ouis." 

Osmond  regarded  him  with  a  slow 
smile  coming,  —  his  perfect  dothes,  his 
white  hand,  his  air  of  luxurious  equip- 
ment. 

"Isn't  it ?"he  asked  ironicaUy.  ''WeD, 
it  looks  mighty  like  it.  But  I  baven't 
any  data.  I  know  what  goes  on  inside 
my  own  fences.  I  don't  know  much  more. 
What  do  you  want  of  Peter  ?  " 

"To-day?" 

"Any  time.  All  the  time.  He  hat 
joined  your  league.  What  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  him  ?  " 

MacLeod  put  his  hands  in  his  podcets 
and  stretched  his  1^  a  little  farther.  He 
regarded  the  outer  cirde  of  hills,  and 
then  brought  his  gasse  back  over  the  plea- 
sant rolling  land  between.  Finally  he 
looked  at  Osmond  and  smiled  at  him  in 
what  seemed  a  community  of  feeling. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "I  am  not 
considering  the  individual." 

"I  am,"  said  Osmond,  with  an  offens- 
ive bluntness.  "I  am  considering  Peter. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"Your  brother  joined  us  of  his  own 
free  wiU." 

"Yes.  But  npw  you've  got  him,  what 
do  you  want  to  do  with  him  ?  " 

"Is  n't  it  of  any  use  for  me  to  XA  yoa 
that  when  a  man  joins  us,  he  has  passed 
beyond  personal  recognition  or  privi- 
lege? Outside  our  cirde,  he  is  an  in- 
dividual; he  counts.  Inside  —  well,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  he  is.  We  want  him 
then  to  consider  himself  one  of  the  drops 
that  make  a  sea.  The  sea  washes  down 
things  —  even  the  cliffs.  The  drop  of 
water  is  of  no  importance  alone.  With  a 
million,  million  others,  it  moves.  It 
crushes." 
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Osmond  sat  looking  straight  at  him 
with  eyes  that  burned.  His  hands,  hang- 
ing at  his  side,  were  clenched.  He  re- 
cognized the  might  of  the  man,  the  crude 
physical  power  of  him  like  an  emanation, 
and  he  felt  the  despairing  helplessness 
of  trying  to  move  a  potency  like  that. 
Cliffs  might  be  corroded  by  die  sea;  but 
A  human  force  that  respects  no  other 
cannot  be  easily  invaded.  He  spoke 
without  his  own  will,  and  heard  himself 
speaking:  — 

"You  have  n't  any  soul! " 

MacLeod  was  rq;arding  him  with  as 
direct  a  gaze. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he 
asked,  with  a  moderate  interest  "Do 
you  mean  I  haven't  any  mercy,  any 
kindness  ?   Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

It  was  not  what  he  meant  It  was  the 
indwelling  spirit  such  as  he  saw  in 
grannie,  the  mobile  thing  in  Peter  that, 
changing,  blossoming  in  errant  will  here 
and  there  as  the  sun  of  life  bade  it, 
seemed  in  one  form  or  another  to  pro- 
claim itself  undying.  He  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "that's  not  what  I 


A  smile  ran  over  MacLeod's  face  and 
moved  it  most  delightfuUy. 

"Well."  said  he,  "if  we're  going  to 
take  inventories  —  have  you  a  soul  ?  " 

Osmond  shook  his  hetui  again. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  then,  what's  the  use  of  slang- 
ing me?  If  you 're  in  the  same  box  your- 
self—  Come,  who  has  one?  has  any- 
body?" 

Osmond  thought  then  of  Rose,  and  of 
the  fire  of  the  sjnrit  playing  over  her,  that 
farig^tncss  he  could  neither  classify  nor 
define.   Yet  he  must  believe  in  it 

"Yes."  he  said.  "I  have  seen  it." 

"You  have?  And  you  think  I'm 
exempt   Why?" 

Oamoud  was  not  getting  anywhere. 
MacLeod  and  hb  own  ineptitude  of 
speech  seemed  to  be  forcing  him  into  the 
solicitous  fright  of  the  mother,  bent  on 
ahirfding  her  child  from  the  wolf. 

"You  are  too  powerful."  he  said,  and 


realized  that  he  was  using  the  evidence 
Rose  had  given  him,  thought  for  thought. 

"I  hope  so.  I  ought  to  be.  I've  got  to 
overturn  power." 

*  *  What 's  the  use  ?  You  're  a  czar  your- 
self.  You're  only  another  kind." 

MacLeod  looked  at  him  thoughtfully, 
as  if  struck  by  the  form  of  words. 

"My  dear  feUow,"  he  said,  "is  it 
possible  you  believe  jn  the  present  state 
of  things  ?  Do  you  want  one  man  to 
possess  everything  and  the  next  man 
nothing?" 

Osmond  frowned  his  negation.  Mac- 
Leod, unfairly  it  seemed  to  him,  made 
him  feel  young  and  inadequate  to  the 
matter.  He  had  the  ^es  to  see  what 
cause  was  just,  yet  he  had  not  the  equip- 
ment to  maintain  any  cause  at  all. 

"What  is  the  use,"  he  essayed,  "for 
you  and  men  like  you  to  head  revolts  ? 
It  only  means  you  are  ruling  instead  of 
the  rulers  you  overturn.  It  will  all  be 
done  over  again.  The  big  man  will  rise 
to  the  top.  The  little  man  will  go  under. 
And  in  time  you  will  have  the  same 
conditions  repeated.  It's  because  you 
are  not  teaching  love.  You  are  teaching 
envy  and  hate." 

"How  do  you  know  I  am  ?  " 

Osmond  kept  on  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing to  himsdf,  groping  painfully  for 
what  he  found. 

"You  are  not  preaching  good  work. 
You  are  preaching  revolt  against  work — 
dass  hatred  and  discontent" 

"Do  you  believe  in  non-resistance?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  believe  in  lifidas,  king  of 
gold,  swelled  up  with  power,  sitting 
smiling  on  the  throne  he  has  forced 
others  to  build  for  him,  and  saying,  'I 
am  not  as  other  men  are' ?  " 

"No.  But  I  believe  in  work.  You 
must  n't  take  it  out  of  a  man,  that  cer- 
tainty that  his  own  work  is  the  greatest 
privilege  he's  got  Oh,  you  must  n't  do 
that!" 

There  it  was  again,  his  hungry  wor- 
ship of  achievement.  It  might  even  have 
seemed  to  him  that  oppression  was  not 
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much  to  bear  if,  at  the  same  time,  a  man 
had  the  j^ory  of  setting  his  hand  to  some- 
thing and  seeing  it  prosper.  MacLeod, 
who  knew  something  about  his  life,  but 
nothing  of  its  inward  processes,  began 
to  feel  that  here  was  more  than  at  first 
appeared,  and  answered  rather  tem- 
perately,— 

*'I  don't  believe  you  know  much  about 
the  general  conditions  under  which  work 
is  done.  Work  means  to  you  Peter's  paint- 
ing a  picture.  Let  it  mean,  for  example,  a 
great  many  Peters  in  a  mine  delving  all 
day  for  some  smug  capitalist  who  wants 
to  endow  monuments  to  himself  and  get 
his  children  into  sociefy.    What  then  ?  " 

What  then,  indeed?  Osmond  could 
not  answer;  but  a  moment  later  he  said 
again,  tenaciously,  — 

"I  don't  want  you  to  destroy  the  idea 
of  good  work." 

''Well,  nowl "  MacLeod  spoke  impa- 
tiently. He  realized  that  here  was  not 
a  man  whom  his  torrent  of  bloody  facts 
would  move,  but  who  demanded  also  a 
more  persuasive  rhetoric.  "WeU,  now, 
you  acknowledge  the  world  is  upside 
down.   Shall  we  leave  it  so  ?  " 

Osmond  shook  his  head  dumbly. 

''Shall  we  say  the  great  scheme  coun- 
teracts its  own  abuses,  and  we  won't  in- 
terfere? When  an  empire  gets  sufficient- 
ly corrupt,  it  tumbles  apart  of  its  own 
rottenness  ?  Or  when  we  see  just  cause, 
shall  we  go  to  war  ?  " 

"Grannie  has  the  whole  secret  of  it  in 
her  hand."  This  he  said  involuntarily, 
for  he  had  no  idea  of  talking  to  MacLeod 
about  grannie.  But  the  subject  had 
passed  beyond  their  predilections  of 
what  was  best  to  say.  "  Science  won't  do 
it  —  war  won't  do  it.  Religion  wiU." 

"Ah!   You  are  an  enthusiast" 

"No.  But  there  is  something  beyond 
force  and  beyond  reason." 

"Religion,  you  mean." 

"You  can  call  it  that.  It  is  what  has 
made  that  old  woman  up  there  at  the 
house  live  every  day  of  her  life  as  if  she 
were  the  multi-millionaire  of  the  uni- 
verse—  without  a  thought  of  herself. 


without  a  doubt  that  there  is  an  inex- 
haustible reservoir,  and  that  everybody 
can  dip  into  it  and  bring  up  the  water  of 
life.  Sometimes  when  she  told  me  that 
—  how  rich  we  all  are,  if  we  only  knew 
it  —  I  used  to  see  the  multitudes  of 
hands  dipping  in  for  thdr  drop  —  old 
wrinkled  hands,  children's  hands." 

He  was  musing  now,  and  yet  admit- 
ting the  other  man  to  his  confidence.  It 
was  proof  of  MacLeod's  charm  that  even 
Osmond,  who  kept  his  true  self  to  him- 
self, and  who  started  by  bating  a  giil's 
oppressor,  had  nevertheless  fallen  into  a 
maze  of  self-betrayal.  MacLeod  spdce 
softly,  as  if  he  recognized  the  spell  and 
would  not  break  it:  — 

"Yet,  the  Founder  of  her  religion  said, 
'  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword.' " 

"How  do  you  know  who  the  Founder 
of  her  religion  is  ?  I  don't  know  it  mjsdf. 
I  don't  know  but  she  dug  it  out  dt  the 
ground,  or  breathed  it  out  of  the  air.  She 
has  her  sword,  too,  grannie  has.  Yon 
never  saw  her  licking  a  boy  for  torturing 
a  rat.   I  have." 

"WhatshaUwedo?" 

Osmond  roused  himself  a  little  from 
his  muse. 

"I  read  something  the  other  day  in  a 
book  —  about  the  town  of  Abdera.  I 
suppose  you  know  it." 

MacLeod  shook  his  head. 

"In  the  town  of  Abdera. they  suddenly 
began  to  love  one  another,  that's  alL 
They  went  round  chanting,  'O  Cupid, 
prince  of  God  and  men!  ' " 

"Is  that  going  to  obviate  all  the  diffi- 
culties?" 

Osmond  looked  at  him  with  dog's  eyes, 
the  eyes  that  seek  and  wonder  out  of 
their  confusion  of  incomplete  knowledge. 

"Every  man  would  refuse  to  rest,*'  he 
said,  "while  any  other  man  was  hungry. 
They  would  all  be  humble,  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor.  Now,  one 's  as  oodcy  as 
the  other.  I  don't  know  that  the  oocddneaa 
of  the  ignorant  is  any  more  picturesque 
than  the  cockiness  of  the  privUeged." 

MacLeod  was  smiling  a  little.    Those, 
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he  saw,  were  pretty  dieams,  but  hardly 
of  the  texture  to  demand  destruction. 
They  would  fall  to  pieces,  in  good  time, 
of  their  own  flimsiness. 

"Do  you  believe  in  kings  ?  "  he  asked 
idly. 

Osmond  glowed. 

"I  know  it's  a  mighty  pity  not  to,"  he 
said.  "Some  people  have  got  to  be  fos- 
tered chiefly  because  they  have  gifts. 
If  you  don't  draw  a  little  circle  round 
them,  you  lose  the  gifts  maybe,  and  you 
certainly  lose  the  fun  of  adoring  them. 
I'd  like  to  be  a  soldier  of  Alexander  —  if 
I  could  n't  be  Alexander  himself.  But 
you  11  never  get  anywhere  smashing 
round  and  yelling  that  one  man's  better 
than  another  because  he  works  with  his 
hands.  No!  the  man  that  brings  peace 
will  bring  it  another  way." 

MacLeod  regarded  him  for  a  moment 
curiously. 

"But  why,"  he  said,  at  length,  "why 
won't  jou  trust  me  to  bring  it  precisely 
that  way?" 

Osmond  smiled  faintly. 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  could  n't." 

"But  why?  You  say  I  am  extremely 
powerful.  You  rather  accuse  me  of  it.  I 
am  too  powerful,  in  fact  Was  n't  that 
what  you  said  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  why  not  trust  me  to  administer 
your  great  awakening  ?  " 

Osmond  kept  his  ironic  smile  of  un- 
belief. 

"You  are  not  the  man,"  he  said.  "  You 
would  not  believe  in  it.  You  would  n't 
live  it.  You  are  very  powerful.  But  your 
mastery  would  n't  serve  you.  That's 
where  you  can't  pretend." 

"Now  where  have  you  got  your  idea 
of  me  ?  "  MacLeod  was  looking  at  him 
sharply.  **You  never  saw  me  before  to- 
day. Yet  your  idea  was  already  formed 
before  I  came  down  here.  Who's  been 
talking  to  you  ?  " 

Osmond  had  entrenched  himself  at 
last  in  his  customary  reserve. 

"You  are  a  public  character,"  he  said 
indifferently. 
VOL.  101  -  NO,  S 


"Has  Peter  been  talking  about  me?  " 

"Yes.    He  speaks  of  you." 

"But  not  in  this  fashion.  Peter  be- 
lieves in  me,  over  head  and  ears." 

"Yes.  He  believes  in  you.  I  wish  he 
didn't." 

"Ah!"  MacLeod  drew  a  deep  breath. 
"My  daughter!  Do  you  know  my 
daughter?" 

The  question  was  too  quick,  and 
Osmond  quivered  under  the  assault  of  it. 
He  felt  the  blood  in  his  face.  His  heart 
choked  him.  And  MacLeod's  eyes  were 
upon  him. 

"Do  you  know  her?  "  MacLeod  was 
asking  sharply. 

"Yes,"  Osmond  heard  himself  an- 
swering, in  a  moved  voice.  "I  have  seen 
her." 

MacLeod  spoke  with  what  seemed  to 
the  other  man  an  insulting  emphasis. 
Yet  Osmond  had  not  time  to  calm  him- 
self by  the  reminder  that  he  was  not 
used  to  hearing  Rose  spoken  of  at  all  as 
mortal  woman.  In  his  dreams  she  was 
something  more  than  that. 

"My  daughter,"  MacLeod  was  say- 
ing, "has  an  intemperate  habit  of  speech. 
If  she  has  talked  me  over  with  you  she 
has  inevitably  made  your  opinions.  For 
Eose  is  a  very  beautiful  woman.  I 
need  n't  tell  you  that." 

Then  something  strange  happened  to 
Osmond.  He  experienced  a  sensation 
which  he  had  accepted  as  a  form  of 
words,  and  had  only  idly  believed  in.  He 
saw  red.  A  rush  and  surge  were  in  his 
ears.  And  as  if  it  were  a  signal,  known 
once  but  ignored  through  years  of  tran- 
quil living,  he  as  instantly  obeyed.  He 
was  on  his  feet,  his  fists  clenched,  and 
MacLeod,  also  risen,  was  regarding  him 
with  concern  and  even,  Osmond  thought 
in  fury,  with  compassion.  The  red  deep- 
ened into  black  and  Osmond  felt  the 
suffocation  and  nausea  of  a  weakness 
MacLeod  instantly  formulated  for  him. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  was  saying, 
"sit  down  here.  You're  faint." 

But  Osmond  would  neither  sit  nor 
accept  the  cup  of  water  MacLeod  had 
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brought  him  from  the  pail  left  on  the 
bench  for  the  workmen.  He  stood,  keep- 
ing his  grip  on  himself  and  battling  back 
to  life.  Presently  he  was  conscious  that 
Peter  was  there,  calling  him  affection- 
ately. Now  again  he  felt  the  blood  in  his 
face,  the  wetness  of  the  hair  above  his 
forehead,  and  he  knew  he  was  not  the 
man  he  had  been.  MacLeod  was  speak- 
ing, in  evident  solicitude. 

''Your  brother  ha3  had  an  ill  turn. 
He's  all  right  now,  are  n't  you.  Grant  ?  " 

Osmond  looked  at  him,  smiling  grim- 
ly. MacLeod  seemed  to  him  his  foe  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  Rose,  but  because 
the  man,  great  insolent  child  of  good  for- 
tune as  he  was,  represented  the  other 
side  of  the  joy  of  fight.  Osmond  almost 
loved  him,  because  it  was  through  him 
that  he  had  been  inducted  into  a  know- 
ledge of  that  unknown  glory.  MacLeod 
picked  up  his  pipe  from  the  bench, 
tapped  it  empty,  and  pocketed  it.  He 
gave  them  a  pleasant  inclusive  nod  of 
fellowship. 

"I'll  trot  along,"  said  he.  "See  you  at 
dinner,  Peter." 

"What  was  it,  Osmond?  What  was 
it?"  Peter  was  asking,  in  a  worried 
voice. 

Osmond  suddenly  looked  tired.  He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and 
put  back  his  matted  hair. 

"Pete,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  it  was  a 
hundred  things.  But  all  it  really  was, 
was  the  rage  for  fight,  plain  fight  But 
whatever  it  was,  I've  got  something  out 
of  it." 

"What?" 

"I  know  how  men  —  other  men  — 
feel." 

"Other  men  don't  want  to  tackle  one 
another,  as  a  general  thing,  like  bull- 
dogs." 

"Oh,  yes!  they  recognize  the  instinct. 
They're  ready  to  stamp  on  it.  I  was  n't 
ready.  I'm  glad  to  have  met  that  in- 
stinct It's  a  healthy  old  devil  of  an 
instinct   I  respect  it" 

Peter  was  staring  as  if  he  did  not  know 
him. 


"What  was  it,  Osmond?"  he  ask«i 
again. 

Osmond  shook  his  head  and  laughei 

"I'U  wash  my  hands,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  as  if  there  were  dirt  on  them  and  tlie 
touch  of  clothes  that  are  not  mine."  He 
stopped  on  his  way  to  the  bench  where 
there  was  a  basin  and  towel  for  hsify 
use.  "Pete,"  he  said,  "you  don't  want  to 
scrap  a  little,  do  you  ?  " 

He  did  not  look  like  the  same  man. 
Light  was  in  his  face,  overlying  the  flush 
of  simple  passions.  He  looked  almoit 
joyous.  It  was  Peter  who  was  distraught, 
older  with  a  puzzled  sadness. 

"Don't  1 "  he  said.  "Don't  think  of 
such  devilment.  There's  no  good  in  it 
Why,  we  get  over  that  when  we  are  under 
twenty  —  except  in  an  emergency." 

"Ah,  but  this  is  an  emergency,"  said 
Osmond,  coming  out  of  his  washing  with 
clean  hands  and  a  dripping  face.  "It  was 
an  emergencir  for  me,  if  it  was  n't  for 
him." 

MacLeod  kept  his  thoughtful  way  on 
to  Electra's  gate.  There  he  turned  in 
with  no  lack  of  decision,  and  walked  up 
to  her  door.  She  had  seen  him,  and  came 
forward  from  the  shaded  sitting-room.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  him. 
Whether  she  had  acknowledged  that  to 
herself  or  not,  it  was  true  that  Electm 
had  never  felt  so  strong  a  desire  for  the 
right  companionship  as  at  that  moment 
As  soon  as  she  saw  him  and  he  had  put 
out  his  hand  to  her,  she  felt  quieted  and 
blessed.  He  was,  as  he  had  been  from  the 
first,  the  completion  of  her  mood.  As  he 
looked  at  her,  MacLeod,  little  as  he 
knew  her  face,  noted  the  change  in  it 
She  seemed  greatly  excited  and  yet  hag- 
gard, as  if  this  disturbance  were  nothing 
to  what  had  preceded  it  And  her  bright 
eyes  fed  upon  him  with  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  which  he  was  well  used:  that  of 
the  lower  vitally  involuntarily  demand- 
ing the  support  of  hb  own  magnrtiff 
treasury. 

"You  are  tired,"   he  said,   as  she 
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drew  lier  liand  away  and  they  sat  down. 

''No/'  returned  Electra.  ''I  am  not 
tired/' 

''Tell  me  what  has  done  it! " 

The  tender  disregard  of  her  denial 
faroke  down  reserve.  She  looked  at  him 
eloquently.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had 
a  right  to  know.  She  answered  faintly, — 

"I  have  been  through  such  scenes." 

"Scenes?   With  whom?" 

"Your  daughter  has  told  me  —  "  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  stiU 
ooniident  that  his  worship  of  the  truth 
must  be  as  exalted  as  her  own,  ended 
with  unstinted  candor,  "She  says  she 
was  not  my  brother's  wife." 

Electra  was  looking  at  him,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  her  now  as  if ,  in  a  bewildering 
way,  his  gaze  absorbed  hers.  It  was  veiy 
strange,  how  he  seemed  to  draw  the  in- 
tdligenoe  of  the  eye  into  his  and  hold  it 
unresisting.  She  hardly  knew  how  he 
k)oked,  whether  surprised  or  sympa- 
thetic, or  whether  he  was  moved  at  all. 
But  she  was  conscious  of  being  gripped 
by  some  communion  in  which  she  acqui- 
esced. After  a  moment  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  took  her  hand. 

"Will  you  promise  me  something?" 
he  asked. 

"Anything! "  The  quickness  of  the 
answer  was  as  eloquent  as  its  force. 

"Promise  me  that  this  thing  —  this 
subject  —  shall  never  come  between  you 
and  me." 

"GUdly." 

"We  won't  talk  of  it." 

"No." 

"We  won't  ask  each  other  how  it 
seems  to  us." 

"No." 

"Tlierel "  He  released  her  hand,  and 
seemed  also  to  free  her,  in  some  subtle 
way.  He  was  smiling  at  her,  and  she  felt 
a  keen  gladness,  like  a  child  who  is  told 
he  has  been  good. 

"Then  we  can  be  friends,"  he  said, 
with  a  spontaneous  relief,  it  seemed  to 
her,  Hke  her  own.  "The  best  of  friends." 

"Yes.   The  best  of  friends." 

Electra  felt  rich.    Her  heart  swelled, 


as  now  she  reflected  that  here  was  one 
who  understood  her.  She  had  that  warm 
consciousness  common  to  all  MacLeod's 
partisans  that  his  world  and  'hers  were 
alike.  Each  was  mysteriously  prevented 
by  other  people  from  enjoying  the  full 
freedom  of  that  world,  because  each  had 
been,  until  now,  uncompanioned.  But 
they  had  met  at  last.  The  path  was  plain. 
All  sorts  of  gates  were  opening  to  them. 

' '  Was  that  all  ?  "  MacLeod  was  askmg 
her.  "Were  there  other  scenes  ?  " 

Immediately  she  wished  to  tell  him 
everything.  Yet  this  was  difficult.  She 
hesitated. 

"I  am  —  "  she  flushed  redly.  "I  am 
not  engaged  to  Peter.  He  does  n't  care 
about  me." 

"My  dear  lady!  He  would  say  you 
do  not  care  for  him." 

Then  Electra  saw  her  good  fortune. 
She  was  enchanted  with  the  freedom 
which  had  fallen  upon  her  in  time  for  her 
to  accept  a  more  desirable  bondage.  She 
lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  in  a 
proud  happiness. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  do  not  care  for 
him.  I  never  did.  I  see  it  now.  I  am 
free." 

"Are  you  glad  to  be  free?  " 

MacLeod  had  a  way  of  asking  women 
persuasive  questions.  Though  they  were 
interrogative,  they  had  the  force  of  sug- 
gestion, of  the  clinching  protest  he  might 
make  in  answer,  when  confession  came. 
And  they  only  noted,  long  after,  that  he 
never  did  answer.  Electra  did  not  know 
that  form  of  communion,  and  it  struck 
her  as  something  holy.  She  looked  him 
in  the  eyes,  with  a  dear  and  beautiful 
gaze. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  very  glad.  Now 
I  am  free  to  devote  myself  to  the  most 
wonderful  things,  to  worship  them  if  I 
like." 

There  was  passionate  sincerity  in  her 
tone.  It  would  have  made  a  smaller 
thing  of  her  vow  if  she  could  have  said 
she  was  free  to  worship  him. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  something. 
You  must  not  repeat  it." 
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"I  never  wiU." 

''I  am  going  back  to  France." 

"You  have  been  summoned!  " 

He  smiled  at  her  and  shook  his  head 
slightly,  as  if  the  manner  of  it  were  the 
only  thing  he  could  deny.  She  followed 
with  another  question,  rather  faintly, 
for  his  news  left  her  shivering. 

"To  Prance,  you  said  ?  " 

"That  is  all  I  can  say,"  he  assured  her. 
"It  will  be  Prance  first." 

"You  wiU  be  in  danger!  "  She  did  not 
put  that  as  a  question.  It  was  an  asser- 
tion out  of  her  solemn  acceptance  of  his 
task.    But  that  he  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"When  are  you  coming  to  Prance?" 
he  asked  her. 

Electra  had  now  no  more  doubt  of  the 
unspoken  pact  between  them  than  if  it 
had  been  sealed  by  all  the  most  blessed 
vows.  It  would  have  cheapened  it  rather 
if  he  had  delegated  her  to  the  classified 
courts  of  sympathy.  Instead  it  left  them 
a  universe  to  breathe  in.  It  pointed  to 
undiscovered  cities  beyond  the  msiTge  of 
time.  It  made  her  his  in  a  way  tran- 
scending mutual  pronuses.  This  same 
full  belief  rose  passionately  to  assert  it- 
self, and  perhaps  to  soothe  that  small 
sharp  ache  in  her  heart,  the  kind  that 
rises  in  woman  when  man,  though  he 
takes  the  cup,  yet  offers  none  in  turn. 

"Immediately,"  she  answered  with- 
out question.  "Or,  when  you  tell  me  to 
come." 

"Will  you  write  to  me  there? "  He 
scribbled  a  street  and  number  on  a  blank 
card  and  gave  it  to  her.  "I  shall  not  get 
word  from  you  for  a  month,  at  least. 
Perhaps  not  until  the  late  autumn.  But 
I  shall  get  it  And  if  I  don't  answer,  you 
will  know  I  shall  answer  by  coming  — 
when  I  can." 

Even  that  seemed  enough.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  untU  he  came  she  should  be 
upholding  something  for  him,  keeping 
the  faith.  It  was  beautiful  in  a  still, 
noble  way,  one  that  left  her  indescrib- 
ably uplifted.  Her  eyes  were  wet  when 
he  looked  at  her.  Seen  thus,  Electra  was 
a  fine  creature,  her  severity  of  outline 


softened  into  womanly  charm.  It  seemed 
unnecessary  to  daim  from  him  any  high 
assurance  of  what  he  had  for  her  to  do, 
yet  she  did  say,  for  the  pleasure  of  saying 
it,— 

"You  are  going  to  let  me  help  you?  '* 

"What  else  is  there  for  either  of  us  to 
do,"  he  said  quickly,  "but  to  help  every- 
body?" 

The  blood  rushed  swiftly  to  her  fsoe 
and  showed  her  in  a  glow.  She  leaned 
toward  him  in  a  timid  and  what  seemed 
to  her,  for  a  moment,  an  ignoble  con- 
fidence, because  it  touched  such  sordid 
things. 

"I  have  some  money.  I  will  give  that 
— and  anything  I  have.  You  must  teach 
me.   I  have  everything  to  leam." 

He  seemed  to  promise  that,  as  he 
seemed  to  promise  other  things,  partly 
by  his  answering  smile,  partly  by  tlM 
inexplicable  current  of  persuasion  pour- 
ing from  him.   He  rose. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "I  must  go.  It  is 
nearly  noon." 

"You  won't  stay  to  luncheon  ?  " 

"Won't  the  others  be  here?  " 

"My  grandmother  and  Mr.  Stark." 

She  was  hardly  urging  him,  because  it 
seemed  to  her,  too,  a  doubtful  pleasure, 
if  it  must  be  shared. 

"  Not  to-day,  then.  But  I  shall  see  you 
again." 

"Before  you  go." 

Her  face  called  upon  him  like  a  mes- 
senger beseeching  news. 

"Many,  many  times,"  he  told  her  smil- 
ingly. "Many  times,  even  if  they  have 
to  be  within  a  few  days.  Now,  good-by." 

She  watched  him  down  the  walk,  and 
as  if  he  knew  that,  he  turned,  as  the 
shrubbery  was  closing  about  him,  and 
waved  his  hat  to  her.  That  seemed  an- 
other bit  of  prescience,  —  to  know  she 
was  to  be  there.  Electra  was  very  happy. 
She  sat  down  again  in  a  swoon  of  the 
reason  and  a  mad  huny  of  what  cried 
to  her  as  the  higher  part  of  her  nature, 
unrecognised  until  now,  and  thought  of 
her  exalted  fortune. 

MacLeod  found  Rose  ready  to  ques- 
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tion  him.  She  was  at  the  gate,  to  have 
her  word  immediately.  He  noted  the  signs 
of  apprehension  in  her  face,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  swung  it  as  they  walked. 

'*Has  anything  happened  ?  "  she  asked 
iirepressihly. 

"I've  been  down  to  —  what  do  they 
caD  it  ?  —  the  plantation." 

"What  did  you  talk  about?  '* 

••Oh,  crops! " 

••You  don't  know  anything  about 
crops! " 

MacLeod  laughed. 

••Well,  the  other  man  did.  I  can  al- 
wKjs  listen." 

••Have  you  been  there  all  the  time  ?  " 

••No.  IwentintoseeElectra?" 

Rose  stopped  short  in  the  path  between 
the  banks  of  flowers.  It  was  a  still  day, 
and  the  summer  hush  of  the  plot  —  a 
velvet  stillness  where  the  garden  held  its 
breath  —  made  the  time  momentous  to 
her.  Unconsciously  she  gripped  her  fa- 
ther's hand. 

••She  has  told  you!"  she  breathed. 
Her  eyes  sought  his  face.  MacLeod  was 
looking  at  her  smilingly,  fondly  even. 
She  shuddered. 

•*You  are  a  goose.  Rose,"  he  said 
lightly.  He  released  his  fingers  from  the 
dasp  of  hers  and  gave  her  hand  a  little 
shake  before  he  dropped  it.  ••Rutlcan't 
help  it  If  you  will  go  on  tipping  over 
your  saucer  of  cream,  why,  you  must  do 
it,  that's  all." 

They  walked  on,  and  at  the  steps  she 
paused  again,  though  she  heard  Peter's 
voice  within. 

•*  You  're  terribly  angry  with  me,  are  n't 
you?  "  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  seeming 
to  make  it  half  communion  with  herself. 

••Angry,  my  girl!  Don't  say  a  thing 
like  that" 

••You  look  exactly  as  you  did  the  night 
Ivan  Gorof  defied  you  —  and  the  next 
day  he  died." 

MacLeod  laughed  again,  so  humor- 
omly  that  Peter,  coming  forward  from 
the  library,  his  own  face  serious  with 
unwelcome  care,  smiled  involuntarily 
and  returned  to  his  everyday  mood  of 


belief  that,  on  the  whole,  things  go  well. 

••I  didn't  km  him,"  MacLeod  was 
saying,  as  he  mounted  the  steps. 

Rose  shivered  a  little. 

••No,"  she  insisted.     •'But  he  died." 

MacLeod  was  beguilingly  entertaining 
at  dinner  that  day,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  and  Peter  went  to  drive.  At  supper, 
too,  he  was  in  his  best  mood,  and  that 
evening,  Rose,  worn  out  by  the  strain  of 
his  persistent  dominance,  escaped  to  her 
own  room.  There  she  sat  and  counseled 
her  tense  nerves.  She  was  afraid.  Then 
when  she  heard  the  closing  of  grannie's 
door,  she  slipped  downstairs  to  her  tryst. 
The  night  was  dark  and  there  was  a 
grumble  of  thunder  from  the  west.  In  her 
excitement  she  took  swift  steps,  as  if  all 
her  senses  were  more  keenly  awake  than 
they  had  been  in  the  light,  and  kept  the 
path  unerringly.  She  had  no  doubt  that 
he  was  there,  but  he  called  to  her  before 
she  could  ask.  His  voice  vibrated  to  the 
excitement  in  her  own  heart. 

••Good  child,  to  come!  " 

She  found  her  chair  and  sank  into  it. 

••I  had  to  come."  At  once  she  felt 
lighthearted.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
bounds  to  his  protection  of  her.  '•I  have 
told  Electra." 

•*I  knew  you  would." 

••She  has  told  Peter.  They  know  it 
now, —  all  but  grannie,  — dear  grannie." 

••She  can  wait.  She  won't  flicker.  She 
won't  vary.  Nothing  can  shake  grannie's 
old  heart." 

••What  did  he  say  to  you  to-day  ?  " 

Osmond  laughed.  It  was  a  low  note  of 
pleasure. 

••Platitudes,"  he  rejoined. 

••And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

••platitudes  again.  He  said  his  kind, 
I  said  mine.   I  learned  a  few  truths." 

••About  his  business?  —  that's  what 
it  is.  I  can  say  it  when  I'm  not  in  the 
same  room  with  him  —  business." 

••About  me.  I  learned  what  other  fel- 
lows know  when  they  are  boys." 

••Did  he  teach  you?" 

••He?  No.  Yes.  Through  my  hatred 
of  him." 
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"Ah,  then  70U  hated  himi  Was  it  be- 
cause I  taught  70U  to  ?  " 

"Partly.  Partly  because  he  is  an  in- 
solent animal.  He  is  kind  because  he  is 
well-fed.  Yet  I  think  it  was  chiefly  be- 
cause he  has  iil-used  you." 

"Yes,"  she  owned  sadly.  "I  betrayed 
him  to  you." 

But  Osmond  had  escaped  from  recol- 
lection of  the  day  into  a  mood  half  medi- 
tative, half  excited  fancy. 

"I  have  been  thinking  back,  since  he 
left  me,"  he  said,  "ever  so  many  years. 
I  see  I  have  n't  had  any  life  at  all." 

"  Ah! "  It  was  a  quick  breath  of  some- 
thing sweeter  than  pity.  It  could  not  hurt. 

"I  have  been  turning  away  from  things 
all  my  life,  because  they  were  not  for  me. 
But  now  I  think  —  what  if  I  did  n't 
turn  away  ?  What  if  I  met  them  face  to 
face?" 

"What,  playmate?  You  puzzle  me." 

"Grannie  indulged  Peter.  Even  in  his 
eating,  she  couldn't  refuse  him  any- 
thing." 

"But  she  loved  you  best!  " 

"No  doubt  of  it.  But  he  was  well.  He 
could  have  anything,  even  hunks  of  cake. 
Grannie  hates  to  deny  pleasures  to  any 
living  thing.  'I  guess  it  won't  hurt  you! ' 
I've  heard  her  say  it  to  him  over  and 
over.  But  to  me  —  " 

"To  you?" 

"Why,  to  me  she  never  varied.  'Son,' 
she'd  say,  'that  is  n't  the  way  to  do.  We 
can't  risk  it.'  So  I  turned  aside  and  ate» 
good  crusty  bread  and  drank  milk.  I 
did  n't  want  cake.  I  did  n't  want  Pe- 
ter's coffee.  But  I  wonder  how  it  would 
seem  to  have  ridden  them  all  bareback, 
all  vices,  all  indulgences,  and  conquered 
them  after  I  'd  known  them  —  not  turned 
aside  and  gone  the  other  way." 

In  that  mood  she  hardly  knew  him. 
The  clean,  sweet,  childlike  quality  had 
gone;  it  had  fled  before  this  breath  of 
the  passion  of  life.  She  felt  vaguely  how 
wrong  he  was.  He  was  idealizing  the 
world  as  he  did  not  know  it  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world  as  it  appeared  in 
her  father,  the  master  of  all  its  arts. 


"Playmate,"  she  said,  though  she  was 
doubtful  of  her  own  wisdom. 

"Yes,  playmate." 

"There  is  n't  anything  desirable  in 
evil  knowledge.  I've  heard  him  say— 
you  know  —  " 

"Tom  Pulton?" 

"Yes.  I've  heard  him  say  he  wanted 
to  know  everything  about  life  —  bad  and 
good.  He  was  black  with  knowledge.  I 
might  have  learned  it  from  him.  I  thank 
God  he  spared  me  that  I  wish  you 
would  be  grateful  for  your  clean  life.  I 
wish  you'd  see  there's  no  magic  in  the 
things  my  father  knows,  for  instance. 
It's  better  to  make  a  lily  grow." 

"Ah,  but  I've  discovered  things  in 
myself  that  are  exactly  like  the  things  in 
other  men  —  and  other  men  are  used  to 
them.  So  when  an  ugly  beast  puts  up  its 
head,  the  man  gives  it  a  crack  and  knodcs 
it  silly.  Then  it  lies  down  a  speU,  and  the 
man  goes  about  his  business.  He  gets 
used  to  its  growling  and  clawing  away  at 
intervals.  He's  only  to  knock  it  down. 
But  I  don't  fully  Imow  yet  what  b  in 
that  pit  of  mine.  I  discovered  something 
to-day." 

"What?" 

"The  lust  for  fight" 

She  shuddered. 

"I  wasn't  prepared  for  it  Another 
time  I  should  be.  It  was  an  ugly  devil — 
but  I  loved  it" 

She  was  silent,  and  after  a  moment 
he  asked  her,  in  his  old  anxious,  friendly 
tone,  "Have  I  hurt  you?  " 

"No.  But  somehow  it  seems  as  if 
you'd  gone  away." 

"I  know.  I'm  still  communing  with 
that  brute  in  me  —  the  fighting  brute.  I 
must  be  honest  with  you.  I  can't  hdp 
thinking  he'd  give  me  a  special  kind  of 
pleasure." 

"Would  he?"  She  asked  it  wistfuDy. 
He  had  opened  the  windows  of  their 
house  to  strange  discords  from  without 
"What  kind  of  pleasure  ?  " 

He  was  glad  to  tell.  The  magnitude 
and  newness  of  his  emotion  that  day 
made  it  something  to  be  flaunted  whik 
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the  disturbed  cmrents  of  bis  blood  kept 
their  fervor.  Later  he  might  put  it  to  the 
test  of  equable  judgment.  Now  it  was  all 
a  gloiy  of  hot  action. 

''Playmate,'*  he  said,  "I  wanted  to 
killhim.'' 
"My  father  ?  Oh,  why,  why  ? " 
"Maybe  for  your  sake.  Yes!  there 
was  an  instant  when  I  said  I  would  kill 
him  and  free  you  from  him."  She  could 
not  answer.  He  heard  the  rustle  of  her 
dress  and  added  quickly,  "Now,  don't 
go.  Of  all  nights,  to-nig^t  is  the  night  I 
can't  spare  you." 

"I  thought  it  was  the  one  when  you 
did  n't  need  me." 

"I  need  you  to  listen.  I'm  a  blaring, 
trumpeting  egotist  to-night  Please  un- 
derstand me!  Stop  being  a  woman  a 
minute,  and  see  how  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  man  —  not  like  me,  but  free  to  live  and 
sin  and  refuse  to  sin." 

"You  are  free,"  she  said,  in  her  low, 
pained  voice.  "You  have  refused  all  the 
ignoble  things." 

"Ah,  but  I  didn't  even  parley  with 
them.  I  wish  I  could  feel  I'd  whacked 
them  and  broken  their  skulls  instead  of 
going  the  other  way." 

"Playmate,"  she  cried,  "you  are  all 
wrong.  You  must  not  parley  with  them. 
Yoa  must  refuse  to  look  at  them." 

"Befuse  to  look  at  the  worm  that  eats 
the  root  ?  No.  Find  him  and  stamp  on 
him.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  begin  to  be 
rather  terrified.  I  se^  that  life  is  a  bigger 
thing  than  I  thought" 

"Not  to  grannie.  To  her  it's  big  and 
simple." 

"Because  she  knows  the  way.  Well, 
what  if  there  are  many  ways,  —  not  like 
hers,  not  the  true  way,  —  but  ways  we 
ought  to  look  at  before  we  can  say  we 
know  life  at  all  ?  Think  of  it,  playmate. 
Yott  are  a  woman,  younger  than  I,  deli- 
cate as  a  rose;  yet  you  know  more  about 
fife  than  I.  You  know  how  to  meet  men 
and  women.  There  are  n't  surprises  you 
can't  master." 

She  sat  wondering  what  it  was  that 
had  moved  him,  and  whether  it  was  not 


simply  the  power  of  MacLeod's  person- 
ality, equally  compelling  to  love  or  hate. 
But  Osmond  was  going  on  in  that  fierce 
monologue. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  waked  up. 
Once  I  had  my  riding  dream.  Now  I 
have  a  million  dreams.  Did  I  tell  you 
my  riding  dream  ?  Some  nights  —  ddef- 
ly  when  there's  a  moon  —  I  wake  and 
Ke  there  and  fancy  I  am  on  a  horse. 
There's  the  smell  of  the  horse  and  the 
leather,  the  creak  of  the  saddle,  and  we 
are  riding  like  the  devil  or  the  wind,  al- 
ways over  plains  that  stretch  out  into 
more  miles,  however  far  I  ride.  I  am 
bent  over  the  saddle,  peering  forward. 
That 's  what  I  had  when  my  blood  moved 
too  fast  for  me.  Now  I  shall  dream  of 
fight.   Playmate,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"It  is  n't  anyOiing.    I  did  n't  speak." 

"Yes,  but  there  was  that  quick  little 
breath.  I  keep  hurting  you  somehow. 
Do  you  suppose  I  want  any  of  it  except 
for  you?  I  want  to  ride  to  you.  I  want  to 
fight  because  I  could  fight  for  you." 

"Ah,"  she  said  sadly,  "you  think  so 
now  for  a  minute.  But  you  had  forgotten 
me." 

"Yes,  I  had,"  he  owned.  "That's 
being  a  man,  too.  We  have  to  forget  you 
or  we  couldn't  ride  and  we  couldn't 
fight  But  it's  all  for  you." 

There  was  the  thunder  again. 

"I  must  go  back,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  it's  going  to  rain.  You  must  go. 
One  minute.  It  won't  come  yet.  Does 
he  know  you  have  told  Electra  ?  " 

"My  father?  Yes." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  —  accepted  it"  For  some  rea- 
son, she  dared  not  tell  him  how  that  ac- 
ceptance troubled  her.  Osmond  himself 
seemed  like  an  unknown  force  as  ready 
to  bring  confusion  as  calm. 

But  he  knew. 

"You  are  afraid  of  him,"  he  said. 
"Dear  child,  don't  be  afraid.  Sit  down 
hard  and  say  'no'  and  'no,'  whatever  he 
demands.  You  are  here  with  us.  Grannie 
is  an  angel  of  light  She'll  send  for  shin- 
ing cohorts  and  they  11  camp  round  about 
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you.  There's  Peter  —  your  Peter.  And 
m  die  for  you." 

^'No!noI"  The  assurance  of  his  tone 
was  terrifying  to  her.  She  saw  him  dying 
in  unnecessary  sacrifice.  "Nobody  must 
die  for  me.  We  must  all  live  and  be 
good  children  and  do  what  grannie  would 
want  us  to." 

"Then  the  first  thing  is  to  nm  home 
and  go  to  bed.  The  storm  is  coming. 
Good-night,  dear  playmate.  1*11  follow 
on  behind  and  see  you  don't  get  lost" 

"  One  minute ! "  She  paused,  not  know- 
ing how  to  say  it.  "Can't  you  take  it 
back?"  she  adventured.  "What  you 
said  about  my  father  ?  " 

He  laughed,  with  an  undertone  of 
wild  emotion. 

"Not  even  for  you!  I  did  want  to  kill 
him.  If  I  got  my  hands  on  him  I  should 
want  it  again.  But  it  was  for  you." 

"Good-night" 

She  was  going,  and  he  cidled  after  her, 

"Remember! " 

"What  shaU  I  remember  ?  " 

She  halted,  hopefully,  and  the  old  kind 
voice  was  near  her: — 

"Remember  I  would  die  for  you." 

xxm 

Peter  was  early  at  Osmond's  door.  He 
did  not  find  him  working,  though  the 
other  men  had  been  many  hours  afield, 
but  standing  still  gazing  off  into  the  dis- 
tance. Osmond  was  pale.  He  looked  as 
if  he  had  not  slept,  and  the  lines  about 
his  mouth  hinted  at  decisions. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Peter 
abruptly. 

"Yes.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  too." 
The  answer  was  gravely  and  almost  un- 
willingly given.  "Come  out  under  the 
tree." 

They  took  their  way  silently  to  the 
apple-tree,  but  there  neither  could,  after 
old  custom  in  a  talk,  throw  himself  on  the 
ground  to  luxuriate  and,  in  moments  of 
doubt,  chew  a  blade  of  grass.  Peter 
walked  back  and  forth,  a  short  tether. 
Osmond,  fixed  in  some  unexplained  re- 


serve, awaited  him.    Peter  spoke  fint, 
nervously. 

"Electra  has  given  me  up." 

"Well,  it  was  bound  to  come." 

"Why  was  it?" 

"It  was  a  dream,  Pete.  You  dreamed 
it  when  you  were  a  boy.  It  was  the  best 
you  had  then." 

"Well,  there's  something  else.  That's 
not  a  dream.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
talk  of  it  yet  What  was  it  you  wanted  to 
say  to  me  ?  " 

At  intervals  all  night  Osmond  had 
been  wondering  how  to  broach  it 

"You  know,  boy,"  he  began  at  last,  "it 
is  n't  good  for  you  any  more  to  have  me 
send  you  money." 

Peter  stared. 

"But  it's  our  money,"  he  said. 

Osmond  too  stared,  but  not  at  him. 
He  was  wondering  whether  Peter  could 
possibly  fail  to  see  that  the  money,  aD 
these  years,  had  not  come  by  favor,  that 
it  had  been  earned  by  Osmond's  own 
arduous  grappling  with  the  earth,  that 
struggle  out  of  which  the  man  had  gained 
strength  and  the  earth  had  yielded  her 
fruits. 

"You  see,  boy,"  he  hesitated,  "there 
is  n't  anything  but  the  place,  and  that's 
grannie's." 

"Yes,  but  the  place  earns  something." 

"Not  without  a  good  deal  put  into  it" 

"Ah!  "  Peter  drew  a  breath  of  pure 
surprise.  "You're  tired  of  overseeing, 
old  boy.  I  don't  wonder.  Of  course  yon 
must  let  up." 

Again  Ohnnond  waited,  not  so  much  to 
commune  with  himself  as  from  sheer  dis- 
inclination to  face  the  a^dcwardness  of 
speech.  It  was  impossible  to  say,  "I  am 
not  tired  of  serving  you,  but  you  must 
not  be  served.  You  must  cany  your 
pack." 

"You  see,"  he  began  again,  "the 
place  must  stand  intact  while  grannie 
Uves.  After  that,  we  don't  know.  But 
now  —  Pete,  you  must  paint  your  pic- 
tures." 

"Of  course!"  But  the  response 
was  wavering.    Peter  smiled,  radiantly. 
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"Come,  old  chap,"  he  said,  **  you're  not 
going  to  make  rules  for  me,  because  it's 
better  for  the  white  man  to  bear  his  bur- 
den.*' 

Osmond,  too,  tried  to  smile,  and  failed 
in  it. 

'*I  don't  know  but  I  am,"  he  said, 
with  a  wiy  face.  "Pete,  I  want  you  to  go 
in  and  conquer  —  earn  your  fame,  earn 
your  bread.  I  don't  want  you  to  depend 
on  anybody,  even  on  me." 

Peter  was  wrinkling  his  brows.  He  was 
delightfully  good-tempered,  and  money 
meant  very  little  to  him  save  as  a  useful 
medium  of  which  there  was  sure  to  be 
enough.  He  had  never  regarded  it  as  a 
means  of  moral  discipline. 

"That's  very  awkward,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause —  Osmond,  I  want  to  marry." 

"To  many!  You  said  she  had  given 
you  up! " 

"O,  Eledia! "  That  issue  had  with- 
drawn into  a  dim  past.  "Osmond,  I 
have  spoken  to  Rose." 

"Boee!"  Now  again  Osmond  felt  the 
blood  beating  in  his  ears.  Was  it  the 
impulse  of  fight,  he  asked  himself,  or 
another,  as  savage?  But  this  time  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  overborne.  Peter 
was  speaking  simply  and  boyishly,  with 
a  great  sincerity. 

**I  see  now  there  never  was  anybody 
but  Rose,  from  the  minute  we  met.  I 
told  her  yesterday." 

"So  you  are  —  engaged."  Osmond 
brought  out  the  commonplace  word  with 
a  cold  emphasis. 

Peter  looked  at  him,  surprised. 

"No.  She 'snot  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. I  had  to  tell  her.  But  I've  got  to 
earn  her.  If  you  knew  her  as  I  do,  you'd 
aeethat." 

Osmond's  brain  was  in  a  maze  of 
longing  to  hear  what  she  had  said,  and 
with  it  a  fierce  desire  to  escape  that 
knowledge.  Also  he  was  overborne  by  a 
passionate  recoil  from  his  own  suggestion 
of  cutting  off  his  brother's  income.  At 
least  he  might  have  some  share  in  their 
happiness.  He  could  work  here  like  a 
gnome   underground,   delving   for   the 


gold  to  deck  their  bridal.  And  under- 
neath was  that  new  pain  at  the  heart :  that 
earth  pang  so  sidcening  that  it  might 
well  threaten  to  stop  the  heart's  beating 
altogether. 

"There  never  was  anything  like  her," 
said  Peter,  out  of  his  new  dream.  "She 
needs  happiness,  sheer  happiness,  after 
what  she  has  been  through.  That  settles 
it  about  living  abroad."  He  looked  up 
brightly.  "We  must  be  in  Paris." 

"You  think  she  would  wish  it?  " 

"We  should  be  near  her  father,  near 
headquarters.  For  of  course  we  should 
be  working  for  the  Brotherhood." 

Osmond  turned  abruptly. 

"I  must  get  to  hoeing,"  he  said. 

Peter  followed  him.  Something  in  the 
air  struck  him  with  a  new  timidity. 

"You  know,"  he  qualified,  when  th^ 
were  well  into  the  field,  "she  hasn't 
accepted  me." 

"No." 

"I'm  not  the  man  for  her,  in  many 
ways.  Who  is?  But  by  the  powers!  I 
bet  I  could  make  her  happy."  lie  took 
off  his  hat  to  strike  at  a  butterfly,  not  to 
destroy  it  but  to  prove  his  good-will,  and 
Osmond,  without  glancing  at  him,  knew 
eacactly  how  he  looked,  and  thought 
bitterly  that  to  Peter  Rose  was  only  one 
of  a  hundred  beautiful  things  that  made 
the  earth  a  treasury.  And  to  Osmond 
there  was  but  one,  and  that  was  Rose. 

Peter  took  the  path  homeward,  and 
Osmond  kept  on  across  the  field.  At  the 
farthest  boimd,  he  stepped  over  the  stone 
wall  into  the  bordering  tangle  on  the  other 
side,  and  crossed  that  field  also  and 
went  on  into  the  pasture,  to  the  pines. 
This  land  was  his,  and  the  deep  woods, 
stretching  forth  in  a  glimmering  twilight, 
had  been  in  many  moods  his  best  resort 
He  did  not  enter  far,  but  sat  down  in  a 
little  covert  where  in  spring  there  were 
delicate  flowers.  There  he  faced  himself . 

Everything  brought  its  penalty,  even 
life.  This  he  knew  at  last.  He  could  not 
feed  on  what  he  called  his  kinship  with 
Rose  and  escape  the  suffering  from  a  bond 
unfulfilled.  Instead  of  halting  outside  the 
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gaiden  of  being,  smeUing  its  fragrance 
and  thankful  for  a  breath,  he  was  inside 
with  other  men  who  owned  the  gaiden 
and  felt  free  to  eat  the  fruit.  He  had  never 
really  been  outside  the  garden  at  all.  He 
had  merely  been  turning  away  from  the 
blossoming  trees,  denying  himself  the 
certainty  of  what  the  fruit  might  be, 
working  carefully  about  the  roots  and 
learning  the  unseeing  patience  of  the 
earthworm.  And  the  one  flower  had 
bloomed  in  the  garden  at  last,  so  sweet 
he  could  not  ignore  it,  so  white  it  lighted 
the  air  like  a  lamp  that  was  stronger 
^^lan  the  sun.  He  had  bade  himself  never 
to  forget  that  he  was  not  like  other  men; 
but  he  was  exactly  like  other  men,  for  he 
loved  a  woman. 

As  he  sat  there,  overcome  by  this  con- 
viction of  the  tyranny  of  the  universe, 
one  thought  pierced  him  like  the  light  of 
stars.  He  could  have  made  her  happy. 
A  sweet  exultancy  told  him  that  her 
nature  turned  to  him  as  irrevocably  as 
the  needle  to  the  north.  He  could  sway 
and  dominate  her.  He  could  comfort  her 
with  the  unconsidered  tenderness  that, 
when  he  thought  of  her,  came  with  his 
breath.  As  by  a  revelation  he  under- 
stood what  she  had  meant  when  she 
told  him  how  love  had  been  her  waiting 
dream.  In  a  passion  of  sympathy  he  saw 
her  trailing  through  sad  undergrowths  in 
pursuit  of  that  luring  light  —  now  stum- 
bling in  the  bog  of  earthy  desires  other 
hands  had  led  her  to,  now  pricked  by 
thorns  of  disappointment,  but  never  for 
a  moment  sullied  through  that  wretched 
progress;  and  when  the  marsh  was  past, 
washing  her  garments  and  her  feet  in  the 
water  of  life  —  that  unquenchable  spring 
of  belief  in  the  mystery.  That  was  what 
it  was,  the  divine  mystery,  the  force  that 
led  through  all  appearance  to  the  real, 
through  all  false  glitter  to  the  light.  It 
was  a  heavenly  vision,  the  possibility  as 
she  saw  it:  the  rounded  life,  the  two 
bound  in  a  mutual  worship,  carrying 
their  full  cup  carefully  to  the  altar  where 
they  would  make  their  vows.  He  saw 
how  lesser  desires  could  be  wiped  out  by 


one  pure  passion,  how  no  price  is  too 
great  to  pay  for  the  soul's  treasure,  not 
so  much  the  possession  of  it,  but  tlie 
guarding  it  for  all  the  uses  of  the  world. 

While  he  lay  there,  the  scent  of  tlie 
pines  in  his  nostrils,  it  seemed  to  lum 
that  he  was  living  through  the  progress 
of  his  completed  life  with  her.  There 
was  not  only  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sion of  it,  but  the  intimate  communion 
of  quiet  days.  She  would  turn  to  bim 
for  counsel  and  for  sustenance,  as  he 
would  turn  to  her.  This  would  be  the 
interchange  of  needs  and  kindnesses. 
There  would  be  funny  little  queemesses 
of  the  day  to  keep  them  laughing;  and 
they  would  be  kind,  not  forgetful  in  their 
castle  of  content,  but  kind,  the  stronger 
that  they  had  multiplied  their  stzengOi 
by  union. 

And  then  settled  upon  him  again  his 
wonder  at  the  inexorability  of  things,  that 
a  man  could  not  escape  the  general  Ixm 
because  he  willed  to  live  outside  them. 
He  was  bound  round  by  necessity.  Mere- 
ly because  he  would  not  take  a  mate, 
he  was  not  exempt  from  crying  out  for 
her.  And  as  the  day  went  on  and  the 
vividness  of  his  first  high  vision  faded,  his 
mind  went  back  to  Peter  and  the  incred- 
ible truth  that  Peter  also  knew  he  could 
make  her  happy.  The  cloud  of  jealousy 
darkened  again,  and  he  met  earth  pangi 
and  strangled  them.  But  as  he  slew 
them,  more  were  bom,  and  lying  there 
in  the  fern  he  hated  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  body,  bom  to  r^;nancy.  Mac- 
Leod, too,  appeared  before  his  inward 
vision,  wholesome,  well-equipped,  riding 
the  earth  as  Apollo  drives  ttie  hones  of 
the  Sim.  Him,  too,  he  hated,  and  for 
Rose's  sake  longed  again  to  put  him 
away  with  his  own  hands  out  of  the  air 
she  breathed.  Spent  by  his  passions, 
he  lingered  there  in  the  coolness  of  the 
unheeding  woods  while  the  afternoon 
gloomed  into  night 

Madam  Fulton  sat  on  the  veranda, 
thinking  sadly.  She  found  herself  pus- 
ded  by  one  thing  most  of  all.  Sevcnl 
times  a  day  she  had  asked  Billy  StariL, 
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"Do  you  really  believe  there's  aiiTthiiig 
in  that  notion  about  money's  being 
tainted?" 

''Don't  fret  yourself/'  he  counseled 
her,  in  his  kind  voice;  but  she  would  sit 
wrinkling  her  brows  and  putting  the 
question   again   to    herself,  if   not   to 


"The  trouble  is,  Billy,"  she  had  said, 
this  morning,  ** I  get  so  puzzled.  It's  like 
trying  to  learn  a  new  language  when 
you're  old.  My  eyes  are  too  blurred  to 
see  the  accents.  My  ears  are  dulled. 
There's  that  girl  that  comes  looking  like 
an  angel  and  says  she's  a  sinner.  I 
thought  she  might  be  a  comfort;  but  no, 
if  you  please.  She  just  looks  Electra  in 
the  face  and  says,  *I'm  as  good  as  the 
best,  only  I  prefer  to  do  things  in  my  own 
way.'  I  wish  Electra  had  n't  made  me 
so  frightfully  self-conscious." 

But  smile  at  it  all  as  she  might,  some- 
thing had  wrought  upon  her.  She  looked 
oJder  and  more  frail,  a  pathetic  figure 
now,  leaning  forward  in  a  ruminating 
dream,  and  reminding  Billy  Stark,  in  a 
hundred  unconsidered  ways,  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  before  she  should  be 
gone.  His  heart  ached.  He  had  truly 
k>yed  her  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards, 
in  other  fashions,  for  many  years. 

As  she  sat  there  in  her  daze  of  past 
and  present,  she  was  aware  that  a  tall 
white  figure  stood  before  her  in  the  sun. 
She  recalled  herself  with  a  start  from 
dioae  never-to-be-explored  bounds,  and 
came  awake,  humorously  frightened  at 
the  thought  that  here,  judging  from  the 
hei^t  and  whiteness,  was  an  angel  come 
to  make  remarks  upon  tainted  money. 
But  it  was  only  Electra. 

''The  next  thing  to  it,"  said  Madam 
Fulton,  with  her  broad-awake  smile. 

"What  did  you  say,  grandmother? " 
asked  Electra. 

"Nothing,  my  dear.  What  were  you 
going  to  say  ?  Sit  down.  You  dazzle  me 
in  that  sun." 

Electm  sat  down  and  considered  how 
she  ahould  speak,  having  triumphant 
news  to  tell.    Then,  in  the  midst  of  her 


reflection,  the  news  got  the  better  of  her. 
She  began  with  an  eloquent  throb  in  her 
voice. 

"Grandmother,  I  am  going  abroad." 

"So  Peter  has  spoken,  has  he?  When 
is  it  to  be?" 

"I  am  not  going  with  Peter.  That  is 
aU  over." 

"Well,  you're  a  silly  girl.  You  never '11 
get  such  a  nice  boy  again.  Peter  could 
make  a  woman  laugh  from  morning  till 
night,  if  she'd  have  the  sense  to  please 
him." 

"I  am  going  for  a  year.  At  least,  I  say 
a  year.  I  put  no  limit  to  it  in  my  own 
mind.  Do  you  want  to  go  with  me, 
grandmother?" 

"No,  I'm  suro  I  don't.  If  I  go  with 
anybody,  it  will  be  Billy  Stark." 

"Then  I  must  go  alone."  A  high  de- 
termination ruled  her  voice. 

"Alone  I  Mercy,  Electra !  you're  a 
young  woman.  Don't  you  Imow  you 
arc?" 

"I  am  glad  I  am  yotmg,"  said  Electra. 
Her  ^es  were  shining.  "I  shall  have  the 
moro  years  to  devote  to  it" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  propose 
crossing  alone?  Did  you  want  to  drag 
me  out  of  my  coffin  to  see  you  landed 
there  respectably  ?  " 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  go  alone,"  said 
Electra,  still  with  her  air  of  beatific  cer- 
tainties. "I  shall  be  the  more  unham- 
pered. You  must  stay  here  all  you  want 
to,  grandmother.  Keep  the  house  open. 
Act  exactly  as  if  it  were  yours." 

A  remembrance  of  the  time  when  she 
had  thought  the  place  not  altogether  her 
own  tempered  the  warmth  of  that  per- 
mission. Some  severity  crept  into  her 
demeanor,  and  Madam  Fulton,  recog- 
nizing its  birth,  received  it  humbly  as  no 
more  than  she  had  earned. 

"When  are  you  going,  Electra?  "  she 
asked. 

"In  about  a  month.  Grandmother!  " 
Electra  in  her  worship  of  the  conduct  of 
life,  hardly  knew  how  to  express  strong 
emotions  without  offense  to  her  finer, 
instincts.  "I  don't  forget,  grandmother," 
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she  hesitated^  *'that  I  ought  to  be  with 
you." 

"Why  ought  you?" 

"Because  —  grandmother,  haven't  I 
a  duty  to  you  ?  " 

"A  duty!"  the  old  lady  muttered. 
"The  devil  fly  away  with  it! " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  grandmother?  " 

"I  beg  yours,  my  dear.  Never  swear 
before  a  lady!  No,  no.  You  have  n't 
any  duty  towards  me." 

"But  there  are  other  calls."  Electra 
struggled  to  find  words  that  should  not 
tell  too  much.  She  ended  lamely,  "There 
are  calls  I  cannot  disregard."  There  rose 
dimly  before  her  mind  some  of  the  in- 
junctions that  bid  men  leave  father  and 
mother  for  the  larger  vision. 

"There's  Billy  Stark,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  a  quickened  interest.  "Fancy! 
he's  been  away  all  day." 

Electra  rose  and  went  in  again.  She 
was  not  sensitive  now  to  the  ironies  of 
daily  life,  but  it  did  occur  to  her  that  her 
grandmother  was  more  excited  at  seeing 
Billy  Stark  home  after  a  day  in  town  than 
by  her  own  great  conclusion.  Electra  had 
thought  solemnly  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  decision  she  was  making  when  she 
gave  up  the  care  of  grandmother  to  fol- 
low that  larger  call,  but  again  she  found 
herself  outside  the  line  of  recognized  tri- 
umphs. She  had  announced  her  victory 
and  nobody  knew  it. 

Billy  Stark  had  brought  his  old  friend 
a  present:  a  box  of  the  old-fashioned 
peppermints  she  liked.  She  took  off  the 
string  with  a  youthful  eagerness. 

"My  dear,"  said  she,  "what  do  you 
think  has  happened  now  ?  " 

"I  know  what  has  happened  to  me," 
said  Billy.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
with  an  explosive  sigh,  half  heat  and  half 
regret.  "I've  had  business  letters.  I've 
got  to  be  off." 

"Off!  "  She  regarded  him  in  a  frank 
dismay.    "Billy,  you  break  my  heart!  " 

"I  break  my  own  heart,"  said  Billy 
gallantly.  "I've  taken  my  passage. 
Say  the  word,  dear  girl,  and  I'll  take  it 
for  two." 


She  looked  at  him  in  silent  trouble. 
Tears  had  dinmied  her  eyes. 

"WeU,  BiUy,"  she  said  at  last,  "this 
is  the  pleasantest  simuner  I  shall  ever 
have." 

"Say  the  word,"  he  admonished  her 
again.  "We've  got  more  summers  be- 
fore us." 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  winked  awaj 
the  tears. 

"Then  come  back  and  spend  them 
here.  Electra 's  going,  too, — like  a  stow- 
away. You  won't  let  her  cross  with  you, 
and  see  at  least  that  she  does  n't  hold 
services  on  board  ?  " 

"God  forbid!"  said  BiDy.  "I'm 
afraid  of  her." 

"I  don't  blame  you.  Billy,  I  suppose 
we  ought  to  be  saying  solenm  things  to 
each  other  if  you're  really  going." 

"Clip  ahead,  old  lady.  What  do  you 
want  to  say  ?  " 

"I'd  like  to  clear  up  my  accounts  a 
little.  I  want  to  get  my  books  in  order. 
I  don't  intend  to  die  in  a  fog.  Billy,  how 
much  of  it  was  real  ?  " 

"How  much  of  what,  Florrie?  " 

"Of  life?  Of  the  things  we  thought 
and  felt  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  love, 
Billy?" 

He  got  up  under  the  necessity  of 
thought  and  stood,  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  legs  apart,  looking  over  the  garden 
beds.  He  might  have  been  gazing  out  to 
sea  for  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

"Florrie,"  he  said  at  length,  "I  guess 
there  is." 

"Did  you  love  me,  Billy?  No  com- 
pliments.   We're  beyond  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Billy,  after  another  pause. 
"I  think  I  did.  You  were  a  great  deal  to 
me  at  that  time.  And  when  I  found  it 
was  no  use,  other  people  were  a  great 
deal  to  me,  one  after  another.  Several 
of  'em.  I  looked  upon  it  then  as  a  kind 
of  a  game.  But  they  did  n't  last,  Florrie. 
You  did.  You  always  give  me  a  kind  of 
a  queer  feeling;  you're  all  mixed  up  in 
my  mind  with  pink  and  blue  and  hats 
with  rosebuds  on  'em  and  college  songs." 

It  was  not  much  like  a  grand  paaeaon, 
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but  it  was  somethings  the  honest  con- 
fession of  a  boy. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  game,  too,"  she 
said  musingly.  ''Do  you  suppose  it  was, 
Billy?  Or  were  we  wrong ?  " 

Billy  whirled  about  and  faced  her. 

"Dead  wrong!  No,  Florrie,  it  never 
was  meant  for  a  game.  It's  earnest.  The 
ones  that  take  it  so  are  the  ones  that  in- 
herit the  earth.  No,  not  that  —  but  they 
go  in  for  all  they're  worth  and  they've 
something  left  to  show  for  it.  They  don't 
put  their  mon^  into  tinsel  and  see  it 
fade." 

"Well,  what  dse?  Did  Charlie  Grant 
love  me  ?  " 

"Yes.  No  doubt  of  it." 

"But  he  loved  Bessie  afterwards." 

"Yes.  She  lived  the  thing  through  with 
him.  She  built  up  something,  I  fancy. 
He  probably  remembered  you  as  I  did, 
aU  pink  ribbons  and  fluff;  but  she  helped 
him  rear  his  house  of  life." 

"And  my  husband  didn't  love  me 
and  I  did  n't  love  my  husband,"  the  old 
lady  mused.  ''Well,  BiUy,  it's  ahnost 
the  end  of  the  play.  I  wish  I  understood 
it  better.  And  I've  written  a  naughty 
book,  and  I'm  going  to  be  comfortable 
on  the  money  from  it.  And  you  wish  I 
hadn't,  don't  you?" 


He  saw  how  frail  she  looked  and  an- 
swered mercifully, — 

"I  don't  care  much  about  the  book, 
dear.   Don't  let's  talk  of  that." 

•*  You  wish  I  had  n't  written  it!  " 

"I  wish  you  had  n't  been  so  infernally 
bored  as  to  think  of  writing  it" 

"And  I  '11  bet  a  dollar  you  wish  you  'd 
come  back  and  found  me  reconciled  to 
life  and  death  and  reading  daily  texts 
out  of  little  pious  books,  and  knitting 
mufflers  for  sailors,  instead  of  seething 
with  all  sorts  of  imtimely  devilishnesses. 
Don't  you,  Billy?" 

What  Billy  thought  he  would  not  tell 
himself,  and  he  said  with  an  extreme 
honesty,  — 

"You're  the  greatest  old  girl  there  is, 
Florrie,  or  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be." 

"Ah,  well! "  she  sighed,  and  laughed 
a  little.  "I  can't  help  wishing  there 
were  n't  so  many  good  folks.  It  makes 
me  unoonmionly  lonesome.  For  you're 
good,  too,  Billy,  you  sinner,  you! " 

He  read  the  gleam  in  her  eyes,  the  reck- 
less courage,  the  unquenched  love  of  life; 
after  all,  there  was  more  youth  in  her 
still  than  there  had  ever  been  in  him  or  in 
a  hundred  like  him.  He  laiighed,  and 
said, — 

"Oh,  I  do  delight  in  you!  " 


(To  be  eontintied.) 
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SUGAR:  A  LESSON  ON  RECIPROCITY  AND   THE 

TARIFF 
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I TBTJBT  the  reader  wiU  not  be  repelled 
by  the  figures  which  I  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper.  Tliey  are  needed  to 
give  point  and  precision  to  what  follows, 
and  they  illustrate  some  general  prin- 


ciples which  are  imponant  in  these  daji 
of  colonial!  preference  and  reciprocity 
treaties.  It  is  to  these  principles  and 
their  bearing  on  some  current  problems 
that  I  wish  chiefly  to  call  attention. 


THE  SUOAR   SUPPLY  OP   THE   UNITED  STATES 
(m  lOLuoNB  or  poxtndb:    15*15,000,000  lbs.) 


1870 

1876 

1880 

1886 

1890 

1896 
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16 

74 
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74 
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89 

74 

29 
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08 

87 

64 
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87 
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87 

48 
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Cabe        
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1846 
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2896 
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P9 
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260 

287 

09 
711 

49 

829 

19 
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604 

Domeatie  beet  sngmr      . . 

jk  ■ 

,. 

10 

46 

168 

487 

67a 

Porto  Rioo 

181 

110 

84 

160 

77 

6B 

72 

226 

410 

HswaU 

14 

18 

61 

170 

224 

274 

606 

776 
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The  figures  need  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation and  comment  They  show  the 
most  important  sources  of  sugar  supply 
for  the  United  States.  They  do  not  state 
all  the  sources  of  supply,  nor  do  they  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  course  of  trade  year 
by  year.  For  an  elaborate  inquiry,  such 
as  a  statistician  or  legislator  might  desire, 
much  greater  detail  would  be  necessary. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  suffices  to  in- 
dicate the  broad  facts.  The  figures  are 
given  in  round  numbers  (so  many  mil- 
lions of  pounds),  and  at  five-year  inter- 
vals between  1875  and  1900;  thereafter 
for  the  years  1908  and  1906. 

The  various  sources  of  supply  I  have 
divided  into  three  large  groups.  In  the 
first  are  those  foreign  countries  with 
which  we  deal  at  arm's  length,  —  whose 
sugar  is  subject  to  duties  at  our  full  rate, 
and  whom  we  show  no  favors.    In  this 

884 


group  belong  Java,  Brazil,  the  Britiah 
West  Indies,  Germany,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  which  send  us  beet  sugar, 
and  some  minor  countries  not  here  men- 
tioned, and  negligible  for  the  present 
discussion.  In  the  second  group  are  those 
regions  which  we  now  put  on  a  favored 
basis,  —  whose  sugar  is  subject  to  duty, 
but  not  to  duty  at  the  full  rate.  lUs 
partly  favored  group  contains  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines.  Finally,  in  the  thiid 
group  are  those  dependencies  whose  su- 
gar we  admit  free,  and  the  strictly  do- 
mestic sources  of  supply,  which  of  course 
pay  no  tax.  Here  belong  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico  on  the  one  hand,  T<o»igiana 
and  the  beet-sugar  districts  of  the  West 
on  the  other.  Each  of  these  groups  has 
sent  us  regularly,  throughout  the  thirty- 
five  years,  substantial  contributions.  Tlie 
amounts  from  the  several  countries  show 
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laige  fluctuations,  the  cause  of  which  we 
need  not  stop  to  consider.   One  dicum- 
stance,  important  for  the  reasoning  which 
18  to  come,  the  reader  should  bear  in 
I.  mind:  that  there  have  been  alwajB  large 
^  imports  from  the  full-duty-pajing  coun- 
"^  tries,  such  as  Java,  Brazil,  (Germany. 
One  word  more  by  way  of  preface. 
''Sugar,"  as  it  is  here  to  be  spoken  of,  is 
law  sugar.   Almost  all  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  States  comes  to  us  first  in  the 
law  state,  that  is,  with  some  admixture  of 
impurities  which  are  got  rid  of  in  our  re- 
fineries. The  only  considerable  exception 
is  the  beet  sugar  made  within  the  coun- 
try, which  is  refined  and  made  ready  for 
consumption  at  the  beet-sugar  factories. 
All  other  sugar,  whether  it  be  cane  sugar 
or  imparted  beet  sugar,  reaches  us  raw, 
and  then  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
refiners,  —  or  rather  of  the  refiner,  since 
virtually  all  of  it  must  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
With  the  operations  of  this  trust  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader.    It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  trusts,  and  a  very  charac- 
teristie  specimen;  but  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  subject 

Turn  now  to  one  among  the  last 
mentioned  of  our  sources  of  supply,  — 
Hawaii.  The  political  and  industrial  his- 
tory of  that  peacefully  acquired  depend- 
ency all  centres  about  sugar;  while  our 
own  experiences  with  its  sugar  are  high- 
ly instructive  as  to  sundry  aspects  of  reci- 
procity and  colonial  expansion,  and  as  to 
the  general  controversy  on  protection  and 
free  trade. 

Ihe  figures  on  the  imports  of  sugar 
from  EUtwaii  show  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease. Beginning  with  insignificant 
amounts  in  1870  and  1875,  these  imports 
advance  by  leaps,  doubling  on  the  aver- 
age m  nearly  every  quinquennial  period. 
Between  1890  and  1895  (take  note  of  this 
period,  on  which  more  presently)  there 
W88  indeed  a  relaxation,  almost  a  stand- 
still. But  after  1895  the  upward  move- 
ment was  resumed.  This  comparatively 
anall  region  sent  us  in  1908  over  seven 


hundred  million  pounds;  and  1908  hap- 
pened to  be  a  lean  year,  —  in  1905  the 
amount  was  over  eight  hundred  millions. 

This  extraordinary  growth  ia  the  unex- 
pected outcome  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
of  1876  and  of  the  close-knit  relations 
with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  which  that, 
treaty  brought  about  No  result  of  this 
kind  was  looked  to  when  the  treaty  was 
made,  i^  The  islands  were  conunercially 
inignificant  in  1876.  They  had  supplied 
little  but  sandalwood  for  a  long  time 
after  Cook's  famous  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  eighteenth  centuiy;  then  they  had 
become  an  outfitting  centre  for  the  whal- 
ers. .  They  were  supposed  to  have  a 
''strategic  "  position  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Pearl  ELarbor  (a  fine  bay  near  Hono- 
lulu, but  not  a  commercial  port)  was  re- 
garded with  longing  eyes  by  the  naval 
men.  There  was  said  to  be  danger  that 
British  influence  would  become  dominant 
in  the  islands,  and  that  they  would  fall 
into  Britain's  lap.  The  treaty  made  in 
1876  was  advocated  in  Congress  chiefly 
on  political  grounds  and  attracted  no 
great  attention.  By  it  Hawaii  undertook 
-  to  give  no  other  power  a  lien  or  lease  on 
any  of  its  harbors.  A  later  convention, 
of  1884,  gave  the  United  Stetes  the  ex- 
press right  to  maintain  a  coaling  and  re- 
pair station  at  Pearl  Harbor;  a  right  of 
which  we  have  never  availed  ourselves. 
The  treaty  further  prorided  for  the  free 
admission  into  the  islands  of  sundry 
American  products,  and  for  the  free  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  sundry 
Hawaiian  products.  Among  the  latter, 
raw  sugar  (not  refined  sugar,  which  still 
remained  dutiable)  alone  proved  to  be  of 
importance;  but  that,  as  events  turned 
out,  of  signal  importance. 

Our  import  duty  on  sugar  in  1876  was 
about  two  cents  a  pound.  That  has  been 
roughly  the  rate  of  duty  ever  since  the 
Civil  War, — with  some  fluctuations  (not 
important  for  the  present  discussion)  in 
the  various  tariff  acts,  and  with  a  brief 
period  of  free  sugar  under  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Act  from  1890  to  1894.  On  Har 
waiian  sugar,  after  1876,  this  sum  of  two 
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cents  a  pound  was  no  longer  collected: 
the  sugar  came  in  free.  Who  got  the 
benefit  of  the  remission?  There  were 
three  sets  of  persons  who  might  con- 
ceivably have  secured  the  gain:  the 
American  consmner  who  in  the  end  used 
the  sugar,  the  American  refiner  who 
bought  it  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Hawaiian  planter,  and  the  Hawaiian 
planter  himself.  The  American  con- 
sumer certainly  did  not  get  it,  and  does 
not  now  get  it.«<  In  the  early  stages  the 
people  of  California  and  the  Pacific  slope 
were  the  only  consumers  of  Hawaiian 
sugar,  and*most  of  it  is  still  used  in  that 
region.  Refined  sugar  has  never  been 
cheaper  there  than  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try; nay,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  it 

\  has  been  dearer.  The  consumer  still  paid 
an  extra  price  equal  to  the  tax,  though 
the  government  no  longer  collected  the 
tax.  Next,  as  to  the  refiners,  who  might 
possibly  have  pocketed  the  gain.  If  they 
had  made  up  a  compact  purchasing  syn- 
dicate, still  more  if  their  business  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  monopoly, 
they  might  conceivably  have  bought  the 
Hawaiian  raw  sugar  at  the  low  price  of 
neutral  markets,  and  sold  the  refined 
product  at  the  higher  American  duty- 
weighted  price.  But  refining  in  Cidi- 
fomia  in  the  seventies  was  still  in  the 

t  competitive  stage.  The  competition  of 
the  refiners  promptly  brought  the  price  of 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  to  the  price  of  other 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  —  that  is,  to 
the  ruling  price  in  the  world's  markets 
plus  the  two  cents  of  duty.  The  practice 
which  established  itself  at  once  in  Cali- 
"^  /fomia  was  to  pay  for  Hawaiian  sugar  on 
the  basbof  the  New  York  duty-paid  price. 
And  thb  practice  has  maintained  itself 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
of  consolidation  and  combination  among 
the  refiners.  Claus  Spreckels  became 
king  refiner  on  the  Pacific  slope;  the 
Sugar  Trust  gradually  gathered  in  the 
whole  industiy  in  the  rest  of  the  countiy; 
the  two  great  rivals  quarreled  and  fought, 
made  friends  and  combined;  but  through 
it  all  Hawaiian  sugar  has  been  treated 


like  other  imported  sugar,  that  is,  has 
been  paid  for  as  if  it  were  subject  to  duty. 
In  other  words,  the  persons  who  got  tbe 
benefit  of  the  remission  of  duty  were  — 
«the  Hawaiian  planters.  They  were  abk 
to  sell  their  sugar  in  the  United  States  at 
a  price  two  cents  higher  than  they  could 
have  got  elsewhere,  while  no  duty  was 
paid  on  it  by  them  or  by  any  one  else. 
The  remission  of  duty  has  operated  virt- 
ually as  a  bounty  on  Hawaiian  sugar. 

This  —  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  involved  —  is  the  normal 
effect,  almost  the  inevitable  effect,  of  any 
partial  remission  of  duty.     The  gaio 
enures  not  to  the  domestic  consumer,  but 
to  the  foreign  producer.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  now  to  conclude  a  redprodty 
treaty  with  Canada  admitting  Canadian 
wool  free,  the  wool-grower  in  Canada 
would  pocket  the  amount  (ten  cents  a 
pound  in  our  present  tariff)  so  remitted. 
Other  wool,  from  Australia  and  Argen- 
tine and  elsewhere,  would  still  have  to  be 
imported,  paying  the  ten-cent  duty;  the 
ruling  price  in  this  country  would  still  be 
the  du#y-paid  price;  and  that  price  the 
Canadian  wool-grower  would  secure  for 
his  wool.     Or  if  England  were  now  to 
impose  a  duty  of  a  shilling  a  quarter  on 
wheat  in  general,  and  yet  admit  wheat 
from  Canada  free,  the  British  consumer 
would  pay  the  extra  shilling  on  all  of  his 
bread,  but  the  Canadian  wheat-grower 
would  pocket  the  shilling  on  that  portion 
supplied  by  him.  This,  of  course,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Canadian  wheair 
grower    could    not    send    to    England 
enough  wheat  to  displace  all  oth»  sup- 
plies.    So  long  as  other  countries  —  the 
United  States,  or  Russia,  or  Argentina- 
were  called  on  to  send  to  England  part 
of  the  wheat  she  bought,  and  so  long  as 
duty  had  to  be  paid  on  that  wheat,  any 
duty-free  colonial  wheat  would   get  a 
bounty  of  the  amount  of  the  duty.   If  in- 
deed Canada  could  supply  all  the  wheat 
imported  by  England,  and  could  produce 
that  wheat  at  a  cost  as  low  as  in  coun- 
tries that  now  supply  England,  then  im- 
portations from  elsewhere  would 
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and  oompetitioii  among  the  Canadian 
growers  would  keep  the  price  in  England 
down.  And  then,  of  course,  ''prefer- 
ence^' would  be  merely  nominal.  Such 
an  outcome  obviously  would  be  quite  an 
impossibility  now,  and  an  improbability 
even  with  the  utmost  extension  dreamed 
of  lor  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the 
Canadian  northwest 
^  Recifffodty  and  preference  are  thus 
devices  of  doubtful  effect  If  partial  in 
th^  operation,  they  bring  a  charge  on 
the  domestic  consumer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  producer.  But  if  of  larger 
reach  in  their  effect  they  amount  to  the 
same  thing  as  general  reductions  or  re- 
missions of  duty.  The  latter  is  the  usual 
effect  of  reciprocity  arrangements.  They 
are  usually  applied  —  perhaps  not  at  the 
outset  but  by  a  more  or  less  gradual  ap- 
plication of  Uie  most-favored  nation  prin- 
ciple —  to  a  series  of  countries,  and  thus 
have  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duties 
all  around.  Such  was  the  outcome  of  the 
net-work  of  reciprocity  agreements  which 
overspread  Europe  for  a  generation  after 
the  famous  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1860. 
Such  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
conmiercial  treaties,  and  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  tariffs,  about  which  Euro- 
pean countries  are  now  higgling  and 
which  we  in  the  United  States  are  often 
advised  to  imitate.  They  are  bluffs*  so  to 
speak,  designed  to  bring  about  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tariff  pressure  all  around.  But  not 
all  reeiproci^  arrangements  are  of  this 
beneficiaL  or  at  least  harmless,  kind. 

To  return  to  Hawaii,  which  presents 
the  most  striking  example  of  partial  re- 
ciprocity. The  extraordinary  advance  of 
sugar-growing  in  the  islands  (Oahu,  on 
which  Honolulu  stands,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  them)  was  the  direct  result  of 
our  bounty  by  way  of  remitted  duty. 
Considerable  parts  of  the  island  are  fitted 
for  this  crop,  having  a  climate  sufficiently 
warm  and  equable,  and  the  abimdant 
precipitation  which  the  sugarcane  needs. 
With  an  extra  two  cents  a  pound  added 
by  the  United  States,  profits  were  enor- 
mous. The  planters  who  reaped  these 
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profite  —  that  b,  pocketed  the  bounty 
—  were  chiefly  Americans,  or  of  Amer- 
ican extraction.  Some  were  descendants 
of  the  American  missionaries  who  had 
gained  during  the  preceding  half-century 
iBUch  remarkable  success  in  converting 
and  ruling  the  natives.  Some  were  new 
arrivals,  who  hastened  to  exploit  this 
rich  opportimity.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  astute  Spreckels,  who  combined  the 
profits  of  Hawaiian  planting  with  those 
of  Califomian  refining,  and  naturally  be- 
came a  dominant  figure  in  the  islands. 
The  great  planters  succeeded  the  mission- 
aries as  the  real  power  b^ind  the  paste* 
board  Hawaiian  throne.  [There  never  was 
a  more  hollow  royalty  than  that  of  the 
latter^ay  Hawaiian  kings  and  queens^ 
This  enviable  situation  with  its  mounts 
ing  output  of  sugar,  the  rapidly  growing 
population  in  the  islands,  high  prices  of 
plantations  and  high  dividends  on  plan- 
tation stocks,  had  a  rude  shock  in  1890. 
In  that  year  our  McKinley  Tariff  Act  ad- 
mitted sugar  free  of  duty,  —  the  one  not- 
able concessiop  then  made  to  the  feeling 
that  sometimes  there  might  be  a  public 
gain  from  reducing  taxes.  Consistently 
with  the  protective  principle,  the  Louis- 
iana sugar-growers  were  placated  by  a 
direct  bounty  of  two  cents  a  pound.  With 
the  duty  swept  away,  they  would  have  to 
accept  a  price  for  sugar  lower  by  two 
cents;  the  bounty  of  that  amount/ left 
them  as  well  off  as  before.  But  the 
Hawaiian  planters,  who  also  had  to  face 
the  lower  price,  got  no  bounty.  They  had 
to  accept  for  their  sugar  the  rates  of  the 
open  market  like  the  planters  of  Cuba, 
Java,  Brazil.  Hence  great  depression  in 
the  islands,  and  much  soreness  of  heart. 
The  hard  tunes  that  ensued  meant  to  be 
sure,  not  that  profits  had  dbappeared, 
but  that  the  extravagances  of  the  past 
were  gone.  Sugar-growing  simply  got 
down  to  hard  pan.  But  heavily-watered 
plantation  stocks  shrank,  and  planters' 
expenditures  could  no  longer  be  on  a 
recklessly  generous  scale.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  the  methods  of  growing  and  grinding 
and  extracting  were  vastly  unproved  dur- 
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ing  those  times  of  pressure  and  close  cal- 
culation,  —  not  an  uncommon  economic 
gain  in  periods  of  travail. 

The  uneasiness  and  discontent  bred  by 
this  pressure  led  to  the  Hawaiian  revolu- 
tion of  1892,  and  to  the  treaty  which  the  • 
Harrison  administration  made  for  the 
annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.   It  would  not  be  just  to  say  that 

r  sugar  and  reciprocity,  and  a  desire  to  get 
once  more  under  profitable  cover,  were 
the  sole  motives  for  the  upsetting  of  the 
pasteboard  monarchy,  llie  queen  Lili- 
uokalani  and  her  predecessor  Kalakaua 
had  not  been  creditable  specimens  of 
royalty,  and  doubtless  were  a  good  rid- 
dance. Among  the  planters  themselves 
/there  was  some  division  of  opinion  as 
to  the  expediency  of  annexation.  None 
the  less  it  is  clear  that  the  root  of  the 
movement  was  in  the  sugar  situation,  in 
the  wish  to  get  back  somehow  into  the 
golden  relations  with  the  American  mar- 
ket. This  was  certainly  the  case  when 
annexation  was  finally  accomplished.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration, on  coming  into  power  in 
March,  1893,  withdrew  from  the  Senate 
the  annexation  treaty  concluded  by  its 
predecessor,  and  caused  the  collapse  for 
the  time  being  of  the  whole  movement 
But  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  was  gone 
for  good,  and  the  Hawaiian  Republic 
(with  a  carefully  guarded  suffrage !)  took 
its  place.  Veiy  soon  after,  in  1894,  the 
United    States   again   imposed,  in   the 

•^  Wilson  Tariff  Act,  a  duty  on  sugar; 
not  quite  so  high  a  duty  as  that  before 
1890,  but  high  enough — Hawaiian  sugar 
being  always  admitted  free  —  to  restore  a 
handsome  boimty  for  the  island  planters. 
Good  times  returned,  and  were  rendered 
more  secure  by  the  final  annexation  of 

/  the  islands  in  1898.  As  soon  as  President 
Cleveland  went  out,  the  McKinley  ad- 
ministration emphasized  its  adoption  of 
directly  opposite  policies  by  renewing 
the  negotiations  for  annexation.  A  treaty 
for  annexation  was  concluded  as  early 
as  June,  1897;  but  ratification  by  the 
Senate  did  not  come  until  1898,  when 


the  Spanish  War  and  the  Philippine  con- 
quest brought  an  added  pressure.   The 
favored  position  of  Hawaiian  sugar  rest- 
ed thereafter  not  on  the  basis  of  a  revoc- 
able treaty  (the  treaty  had  become,  after 
1894,  terminable  at  twelve  months*  no- 
tice), but  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
complete  incorporation  in  the  American 
dominions.     Sugar-planting,  which  bad 
barely  held  its  own  from  1890  to  1894, 
now  resumed  its  upward  march.    New 
plantations  were  opened,  old  ones  en- 
larged their  output,  more  and  more  sugar 
was  poured  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  islands  again  boomed. 
^  The  increase  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
crop  during  the  last  ten  years  has  taken 
place  in  a  way  that  serves  to  illustrate 
still  other  economic  principles.  The  ten- 
^dency  to  diminishing  returns  in  agricul- 
ture —  the  inability  to  add  indefinitely  to 
the  output  without  an  increase  of  cost  — 
has  shown  itself  as  the  sugar-growing 
resources  of  the  island  have  been  pushed 
further.   The  best  plantation  lands  have 
now  been  in  use  for  many  years.  As  more 
sugar  was  got  from  the  soil  —  even  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  output  at  the  ex- 
isting rate  —^  it  became  necessary  to  le- 
'^sort  to  high  cultivation.    The  Hawaiian 
plantations, .  hence,  are  large  importers 
and  users  of  fertilizers.  Therein  they  are 
in  contrast  with  Cuba,  where  sugar  land 
is  abimdant,  and  where,  as  one  batch 
shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  planter 
simply  moves  on  to  another  virgin  plot 
Not  only  is  there  this  pressure  on  the 
good  sites  in  Hawaii :  there  is  a  tendency 
,  also  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  cultivation, 
'and  to  use  poorer  and  poorer  sites.  Where 
the  rainfall  is  insufficient  or  irregular, 
great  irrigation  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished.  In  one  notable  case,  it  was  pro- 
posed (I  know  not  with  what  success)  to 
use  the  falling  water  on  one  side  of  a 
mountain  to  generate  electric  power  for 
pumping  that  water  to  the  other  side  of 
the  moimtain,  into  a  dry  valley,  —  all  in 
order  to  grow  sugar. 

To  the  economist,  this  seems  sheer 
industrial  waste;  and  waste  of  the  sort 
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which  constitutes  the  eannark  of  an  or- 
dinary protective  duty.  The  Hawaiian 
planters  are  now  sheltered  by  the  mantle 
of  protection  which  we  draw  around  all 
our  sugar  producers.  So  far  as  they  can 
produce  sugar  as  cheaply  as  their  foreign 
competitors,  the  rise  in  price  due  to  the^ 
duty  (now  roughly  If  cents  a  pound)  is  a^ 
clear  extra  profit.  Such  is  the  case  with 
probably  the  larger  part  of  the  Hawaiian 
product;  the  American  consumer  here 
pays  a  plain  bonus.  The  old-fashioned 
free-trader  would  say  it  was  a  case  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  So  far  as  the 
Hawaiian  planter  pushes  his  land  to  extra 
yield  by  expensive  cultivation,  or  turns  to 
land  where  the  yield  is  by  nature  light, 
he  may  make  little  or  no  extra  profit. 
Then  the  higher  price  simply  enables 
him  to  carry  on  sugar-growing  where  he 
could  not  do  it  otherwise.  The  old-fash- 
ioned free-trader  would  say  that  in  this 
case  Peter  was  robbed  in  order  to  pay 
Paul  for  carrying  on  an  industry  that 
was  not  worth  while.  The  only  consolar 
tion  Uus  old-fashioned  person  would  find 
in  the  situation  lies  in  the  probability  that 
the  operations  have  reached  their  term. 
It  is  said,  apparently  with  good  ground, 
that  the  sugar-growing  capacity  of  the 
islands  has  been  taxed  to  its  limit,  and 
that  no  considerable  increase  of  output 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  Hawaiian 
experience  is  instructive,  —  its  labor  pro- 
blem. Cane-sugar-growing  calls  for  hard 
labor  in  the  hot  fields.  The  light- 
hearted,  easy-going  Kanaka  proved  poor 
material  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Indeed, 
he  has  withered  away  in  the  contact  with 
civilization.  The  number  of  the  native 
Hawaiians  — even  if  those  of  mixed  blood 
be  included  —  has  steadily  declined  for 
the  last  half-century,  and  ihej  now  form 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  islands.  The  Chinese  coolie 
was  soon  resorted  to,  and  was  brought 
into  the  islands  by  the  thousand.  He 
came  in  under  a  "penal  labor  contract." 
Tliat  contract  doubtless  was  devised  and 
administered  with  as  much  humanity  as 


such  things  permit.  But,  as  an  agent  of 
our  Department  of  Labor  remarked  in  a 
recent  official  report,  it  had  "all  the  ad- 
vantages of  slavery  without  its  disadvan- 
tages." Some  experiments  in  bringing 
Portuguese  from  Uie  Azores  had  had  no 
appreciable  results;  but  the  contract- 
held  Chinamen  supplied  the  planters 
with  the  labor  needed  for  growing  their 
sugar.  But  behold !  Annexation,  which 
solved  one  part  of  the  planters'  problem, 
brought  troubles  of  its  own.  The  inmii- 
gration  of  Chinese  into  American  terri- 
tory was  prohibited  by  our  laws ;  and  the 
"penal"  features  of  the  old  Hawaiian 
labor  contract  —  those  which  enabled 
the  planter  to  hold  his  coolies  to  the  work, 
wiUy-nilly,  throughout  the  stipulated 
term  of  years  —  were  also  void  under 
American  law.  Therefore  other  laborers, 
hired  under  less  rigorous  agreements,  had 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  Japanese  are  avail- 
able, —  plentiful  in  numbers  and  tough 
workers.  But  they  are,  from  the  plant- 
ers' point  of  view,  too  intractable.  They 
"make  trouble;"  they  ask  for  higher 
wages;  they  even  strike.  And  they  push 
their  way  farther,  using  Honolulu  as  a 
stepping-stone  toward  our  Pacific  coast, 
—  a  movement  equally  imwelcome  for 
the  community  which  ihey  leave  and  for 
that  which  they  join. 

There  is  a  new  ferment  in  the  islands 
among  the  laborers,  and  a  new  uneasi- 
ness among  the  planters.  These  latter 
have  a  strong  wish  to  get  the  Chinaman 
again,  by  securing  from  Congress  a  re- 
laxation for  the  islands  of  the  prohib- 
ition against  him.  Our  Department  of 
Labor  has  proposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  immigration  of  real  farmers  be 
encouraged,  —  men  of  European  blood 
who  will  settle  on  plots  of  land  of  their 
own.  Both  proposals  are  futile.  Con- 
gress would  not  admit  the  Chinaman, 
irrespective  of  any  solid  merit  in  the 
proposal  for  doing  so.  The  American  or 
European  laborer,  even  if  he  could  se- 
cure Hawaiian  land,  could  find  nothing  f  ^ 
comparable  in  attractiveness  to  what  our  , 
own  United  States  can  offer.  The  islands 
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no  longer  have  the  apathy  of  servitude, 
yet  their  unrest  is  not  the  healthy  unrest 
of  a  true  democracy. 

These  social  conditions  obviously  are 
not  consonant  with  the  ideals  and  tra- 
ditions of  democracy.  A  great  mongrel 
mass  of  sugar-plantation  laborers, — Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  the  wasting  Hawaiians, 
a  very  few  Portuguese ;  above  them 
an  oligarchy  of  rich  planters,  with  their 
bankers  and  shipping  agents  and  other 
associates,  and  a  few  hangers-on;  all 
dependent  on  a  single  industry  puffed  to 
unnatural  dimensions  by  legislative  favor, 
—  this  is  not  a  congenial  addition  to  the 
American  Conmionwealths.  Nor  does 
there  appear  any  prospect  of  improve- 
ment. The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  South  before  the  war.  It  is  much  less 
promising  than  that  of  the  present  South, 
grave  as  this  may  be;  for  the  present 
South  has  industries  inherently  strong, 
and  in  its  race  problem  finds  among  the 
negroes  at  least  hope  and  ambition  to  be- 
come worthy  citizens  of  a  democracy. 

Most  people  think  of  an  addition  to  a 
nation's  dominions  as  they  do  of  an  addi- 
tion to  an  individual's  possessions.  John 
Smith  is  more  prosperous  if  he  acquires 
more  real  estate;  and  the  United  States 
are  supposed  to  be  more  prosperous  if 
they  acquire  more  territoiy.  Hence  we 
are  willing  to  pay  twenty  millions  for  the 
Philippines,  and  think  we  do  well  to  get 
Hawaii  of  its  own  offering  and  Porto  Rico 
by  right  of  conquest.  In  truth,  they  are 
doubtful  boons.  If  indeed  new  acquisi- 
tions serve  to  open,  for  settlement  and 
utilization  by  a  vigorous  race,  territory 
that  otherwise  would  have  lain  fallow, 
there  is  a  real  gain.  Such  was  the  result  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  Texas  and  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  These  expansions,  too,  made  pos- 
sible a  great  extension  of  the  geograph- 
ical division  of  labor.  How  much  has  the 
beneficent  influence  of  unfettered  trade 
between  the  different  parts  of  our  nation 
been  increased  by  the  vast  area  over 
which  it  is  in  effect!  And  even  if  there 
be  no  possibility  of  true  colonization,  the 


acquisition  of  tropical  os  semi-tropical 
countries  may  bring  a  gain  if  it  promotes 
the  free  exchange  of  products  under  con- 
ditions of  real  advantage.  But  no  such 
gains  have  come  from  our  newly  acquired 
dependencies.    I  see  little  in  the  whole 

I  Hawaiian  episode  but  one  long  course  of 
error.  The  American  consumer  has  paid 
for  thirty  years  (barring  the  brief  respite 
while  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  was  in 
force)  a  tidy  sum  annually  to  the  Ha- 
waiian planters.  In  recent  times  this 
tribute  hias  amounted  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  For  this  we 
have  nothing  of  any  real  value  to  show, 
—  unless  it  be  that  we  have  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Philippines,  another  de- 
pendency hardly  less  unprofitable. 

I  have  referred  to  Porto  Rico.  The  sit- 
uation is  obviously  the  same  so  far  as  that 
island's  sugar  is  concerned.  That,  too, 
comes  in  free  of  duty,  and  that,  too,  sella 
at  a  higher  price,  just  as  if  duty  were 
imposed  on  it.  The  American  consuma 
pays  virtually  a  bounty  to  the  Porto 
Rican  planter  also.  This  bounty  has  been 
in  operation  but  a  few  years;  yet  its  in- 
fluence will  be  seen  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  imports  of  sugar  from  the  island.  In 
1900  they  were  but  seventy-two  millions 
of  pounds;  in  1906  they  were  already 
four  himdred  and  ten  millions.  Here, 
as  in  Hawaii,  it  is  not  the  laborer  delv- 
ing in  the  canefields,  but  the  capitalist 
planter,  who  chiefly  pockets  the  bonus. 
And  that  capitalist,  as  in  Hawaii,  is 
usually  one  of  our  own  money-makefs. 
"Interests  closely  associated  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company'*  — 
such  is  the  sort  of  polite  phrase  the  fir 
nandal  journals  use  —  have  invested  in 
Porto  Rico  sugar  plantations,  and  profit 
handsomely  thereby. 

-  -*T\um  -low  to  the  Philippines.  Under 
the  le^j'slution  at  present  in  effect,  imports 
from  the  Philippines  are  admitted  with  a 
reduction  in  duties  of  twenty-five  per  cent; 
that  is,  they  pay  three-quarters  of  the 
ordinary  ra*e  of  duty.  They  get  a  bonus, 
in  other  words,  of  one-quarter  of  the 
duty,  or  about  I  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Tliis 
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is  modest  as  compared  with  our  largess 
to  the  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  plant- 
en;  but  it  might  be  a  neat  source  of  pro- 
fit As  yet,  nevertheless,  it  has  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  our  imports  of  sugar 
from  the  Philippines.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  unsettled  industrial  conditions  which 
unhappily  persist  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
archipelago.  It  is  probably  due  still  more 
to  the  special  adaptation  of  the  islands 
for  growing  their  hemp,  which  seems  to 
offer  possibilities  greater  than  those  of 
sugar  with  only  a  moderate  bounty. 

Not  a  few  persons  to  whom  the  Philip- 
pines present  an  unwelcome  problem 
nevertheless  maintain  that,  so  long  as 
we  have  them  on  our  hands,  we  should 
deal  with  them  generously.  Their  people 
are  knocking  at  our  doors :  let  us  throw 
^  doors  wide  open!  Secretary  Taft 
has  pleaded  steadily  for  complete  free 
trade  with  this  dependency.  The  hold 
which  this  proposal  has  obtained  among 
both  the  opponents  and  the  advocates 
of  colonial  expansion  is  probably  due 
in  large  part  to  the  notion,  so  long 
dinned  into  our  ears  by  the  protec- 
tionists, that  an  import  duty  is  a  tax, 
not  on  the  domestic  consumer,  but  on 
the  foreign  producer.  So  considered,  the 
duties  on  Philippine  products  are  repre- 
hended as  unfair  now  that  the  Philip- 
pines are  part  of  ourselves.  Rightly  con- 
sidered, however,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  tax  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  should  tax  ourselves; 
and  whether,  in  remitting  duties,  we 
.really  free  ourselves,  or  maintain  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  Philippines  special  favors.  So  far  as 
the  imports  which  they  would  send  us 
free  of  duty  are  of  the  sort  which  they  can 
supply  in  quantity  sufficient  for  all  our 
needs,  remission  of  duty  means  complete 
remission.  This  brings  benefit  to  the 
American  oonsiuner  as  well  as  to  the 
Philippine  producers.  Such  is  the  situar 
tion  as  to  Manila  hemp,  which,  as  it 
happens,  already  comes  in  free.  But  why 
admit  Philippine  sugar  free  —  retaining 
our  general  sugar  duty  —  and  so  extend 


the  policy  which  has  brought  such  £11 
results  in  Hawaii  ? 

There  are  those,  doubtless,  to  whom 
the  altruistic  side  of  a  Philippine  policy 
appeals,  and  who  might  be  willing  to  pay 
a  bonus  on  their  sugar  and  other  imports 
as  one  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  our 
moral  obligation  to  do  our  best  by  the 
people  of  the  islands.  This  is  the  only  side 
of  the  case  that  appeals  to  me.  I  can  see 
no  economical  or  political  or  social  gain 
from  our  ownership  of  the  archipelago. 
But  having  forcibly  secured  possession, 
we  are  bound  to  do  aU  that  in  reason 
we  can  toward  uplifting  the  inhabitants. 
Grood  government,  good  education,  good 
roads,  a  good  monetary  system,  and,  not 
leajst,  examples  of  good  character  and 
morals,  —  these  we  can  and  should  pro- 
vide. And,  unwelcome  and  unprofitable 
as  the  dependency  may  be,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  our  administration  of  its  affairs  has 
been  on  the  whole  wise  and  helpful,  and 
has  supplied  these  things;  a  balm  to  our 
conscience  for  which  we  are  indebted 
above  all  to  Secretary  Taft  But  to  give 
the  islands  favors  by  special  privileges  to 
their  products,  —  to  put  their  industries 
on  an  artificial  basis,  —  this  is  not  only 
costly  for  us,  but  in  the  long  run  bad 
for  them.  It  is  much  better  that  they 
should  develop  industries  that  can  stand 
on  their  own  bottom.  Hence  indiscrim- 
inate free  admission  of  all  Philippine  im- 
ports, irrespective  of  their  relation  to 
competing  imports,  and  regardless  of 
their  effect  on  our  own  consumers,  is 
not  sound  policy. 

Finally,  our  relations  with  Cuba  de- 
serve consideration.  After  what  has  been 
said  of  the  other  regions,  this  one  can  be 
disposed  of  briefly.  By  the  reciprocity 
treaty  concluded  with  Cuba  in  1908,  we 
admit  Cuban  sugar  with  a  reduction  in 
duty  of  20  per  cent.  It  pays  four-fifths 
of  the  full  duty.  It  is  thus  put  in  nearly 
the  same  favored  position  as  Philippine 
sugar.  But,  unlike  the  Philippines,  Cuba, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  sends  us  great 
and  growing  quantities.  Its  climate,  es- 
pecially on  the  southern  side,  its  soil,  its 
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great  area,  its  ease  of  access,  make  it  the 
great  natural  source  of  supply.  But  it 
cannot  grow  all  of  our  sugar,  —  at  least 
not  yet.  Otber  countries  must  be  called 
on  to  yield  the  immense  amounts  which 
our  prosperous  millions  buy.  Sugar  still 
comes  in  from  f ull-diity-paying  countries 
as  well,  —  from  Java,  Grennany,  Brazil, 
and  what  not.  Cuban  sugar,  hence,  sells 
at  the  duty-paid  price,  and  so  gets  its 
bounty  too:  20  per  cent  of  the  duty,  or 
about  I  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Now,  sugar* 
planting  in  Cuba  is  profitable  without 
any  bounty  at  all.  Under  good  manage- 
ment, it  is  highly  profitable.  With  i  of  a 
cent  extra  it  is  even  more  highly  profit- 
able. The  American  money-maker  has 
again  not  been  slow  to  see  his  opportun- 
ity, and  the  American  investments  in 
Cuban  plantations,  considerable  before, 
have  been  much  increased  in  recent 
years.  So  tempting  and  so  easily  reached 
is  the  field  that  —  given  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  island  —  it  is  certain  that 
the  sugar  crop  will  rapidly  grow.  As  the 
figures  show,  it  has  already  increased 
fast  since  1900.  Probably  before  many 
years  the  Cuban  output,  with  that  from 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
Louisiana,  and  Western  beet  sugar,  will 
supply  all  our  needs.  The  foreign  coun- 
tries which  now  send  in  sugar  that  pays 
full  duty  will  be  crowded  out.   The  price 


will  then  fall  to  the  Cuban  basis,  —  the 
effective  duty  will  be  four-fifths  of  the 
present  full  duty.  The  special  advantage 
to  Cuban  sugar  will  then  disappear,  and 
(practically)  that  to  Philippine  sugar 
also.  The  only  really  favored  regions  — 
and  those  somewhat  less  favored  than 
now  —  will  then  be  the  tax-free  portions 
of  our  own  domain,  —  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  Louisiana,  the  beet-sugar  districts 
in  our  Western  irrigated  lands. 

This,  however,  is  prediction,  or  guess- 
ing, as  to  the  future.  The  present  situ- 
ation can  be  made  out  widi  very  little 
guessing.  Let  us  bring  together  the  vari- 
ous items  considered  in  the  preceding 
pages  and  see  where  we  stand. 

The  situation  can  be  summarised  in 
the  form  of  a  statement  of  account  which 
we  may  suppose  our  government  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sugar  consumers,  that  is,  to 
the  taxpayers.  In  such  a  consolidated 
balance-sheet,  the  government  would  pro- 
perly put  on  the  debit  side  all  that  it  has 
taken  from  the  consumers  in  the  form  of 
the  higher  prices  which  its  taxes  cause 
them  to  pay.  On  the  credit  side  it  would 
show  what  has  become  of  the  mon^,  — 
how  much  has  flowed  into  the  Treasmy 
and  so  become  available  for  public  ex- 
penditure, and  how  much  has  gone  else- 
where. An  account  of  this  sort  for  the 
year  1906  would  stand  as  follows :  — 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  U.  S.  SUGAR  CONSUMERS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1906 


Received  by 

ReoeiTedtv 

Dr. 

Cr. 

the  U.S. 
Treasmy. 

BOfBT 

Taxes  paid  on  a  to- 

On 1128miUion8  of  fnll-dnty  sn^ar 

$19,100,000 

tal  oonsmnptioii  of 

•*  2782 

Cnba 

32,800,000 

$9,200,000 

A870  miUion  pounda 

"      69 

PhUippine       " 

500,000 

200,000 

of  mgBT                  $101,000,000 

"    712 

Hawau 

11.700,000 

"    410 

Porto  Rico       " 

6,800,000 

«    6»4 

"            Louisiana         " 

, , 

9,600,000 

"    672 

Doniestio  beet " 
Total 

•• 

11,100,000 

52,400,000 

48,600,000 

$101,000,000 

$101,000,000 

Let  the  reader  take  warning  at  once 
that  this  account  is  cooked  —  a  little.  It 
cannot  be  made  out  with  such  accuracy 


as  the  figures  seem  to  exhibit  The  veiy 
first  and  most  important  item  —  the  to- 
tal charge  on  the  consumers,  here  put  at 
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$101,000»000  —  cannot  be  stated  with 
precision.  Our  duty  on  sugar  is  a  very 
complex  one,  graded  according  to  color 
and  saccharine  content.  It  ranges  from 
less  than  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  cheapest 
and  dirtiest  sugar  to  nearly  two  cents  a 
pound  on  sugar  completely  refined.  The 
grade  most  hurgely  imported  —  compris- 
ing, in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  imports  — 
is  chargeable  at  1.65  cents  per  pound.  I 
have  tried  to  take  a  fair  average,  and 
have  figured  out  a  charge  on  the  con- 
sumer such  as  is  stated  in  the  account 
It  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  but  it  is  near 
enough. 

And  similar  aUowances  need  to  be 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
The  amount  received  by  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers depends  upon  ihe  higher  price 
of  their  sugar  due  to  the  duty;  which 
again  depends  on  the  quality  of  what 
they  supply.  The  Cuban  and  Hawaiian 
planters  send  us  raw  sugar  of  excellent 
quality,  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
1.65  cent  rate  of  duty.  Philippine  sugar 
is  much  dirtier,  is  subject  to  lower  duty, 
and  is  less  raised  in  price.  There  is  prob- 
ably some  allowance  to  be  made  also  for 
the  fact  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  Cuban  crop  dominates  the 
market,  and  that  for  a  while  this  is  not 
raised  in  price  by  the  full  duty.  Some- 
thing also  ought  to  be  reckoned  on  both 
sides  for  the  extra  duty  on  refined  sugar; 
though  this,  efiFective  as  it  may  be  in 
swelling  the  profit  of  the  sugar  trust,  is  a 
very  modest  item  compared  with  the 
burden  from  the  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

But  all  these  corrections  would  not  af- 
fect the  significance  and  the  essential 
truthfulness  of  the  account.  The  broad 
unquestionable  fact  is  that  our  sugar  du- 
ties cause  the  consumers  to  pay  in  the 
way  of  taxes  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  only  one  half  of  this  goes 
into  the  Treasury  as  revenue,  while  the 
other  half  goes  to  the  sugar  producers. 
We  hand  over  to  the  sugar  planters  and 
producers  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Western  States,  Cuba,  the 
I^flippines,  a  roimd  sum  of  fiffy  millions 


a  year.  All  of  this  is  not  extra  profit  to 
them.  A  good  part,  to  be  sure,  is  reaUy 
extra  profit;  it  is  so  for  those  among 
them  who  could  produce  the  sugar  with 
sufficient  profit  even  without  the  bonus. 
For  some  of  the  producers  it  serves  as  in- 
ducement to  enter  on  an  industry  which 
they  could  not  maintain  except  for  the 
bonus.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  give 
the  inducement  in  such  a  case  raises  the 
essential  question  at  issue  between  pro- 
tection and  free  trade. 

On  mere  fiscal  grounds  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  duty  on 
sugar, — not  at  the  present  compara- 
tively high  rate  but  at  perhaps  one-half 
that  rate.  But  on  mere  fiscal  grounds  the 
tax  should  be  collected  on  aU  sugar. . 
Then  the  sums  paid  by  the  consumers 
would  bring  just  so  much  revenue  into 
the  public  treasury.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  be  the  statesmanlike  policy, 
to  be  adopted  if  our  hands  were  free.  But 
our  political  and  international  relations 
being  what  they  are,  it  seems  not  within 
the  bounds  of  the  practicable.  Next  best, 
and  almost  as  good,  would  be  the  cutting', 
of  the  Gordian  knot  by  admitting  allj 
sugar  free  of  duty  once  for  all.  No  doubt 
in  view  of  the  large  capital  investment, 
especially  among  the  Louisiana  factories, 
some  mercy  should  be  shown  to  the 
strictly  domestic  producers,  —  perhaps 
by  a  bounty,  such  as  the  McKinley  Act 
gave,  for  a  term  of  years  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  regime.  Even  a  permanent 
bounty  to  them  would  be  much  cheaper 
for  the  commimity  than  the  present  ar- 
rangement, and  would  have  some  advan- 
tages as  a  clarifying  lesson  on  the  true 
meaning  of  protection. 

I  am  no  devotee  of  natural  laws  in 
economics.  Those  who  appeal  in  our 
day  to  natural  law,  or  natural  liberty, 
are  apt  to  have  in  mind  freedom  from 
wholesome  regulation,  or  license  to  prey 
on  some  one  else.  Nor  am  I  unwilling  to 
admit  that  public  aid,  by  protective  du- 
ties or  otherwise,  sometimes  has  good  re- 
sults. Inquiry  in  each  particular  case  is  to 
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be  made,  soberly  and  ¥dthout  bias.    But  preferences  to  the  dependencies  stand 

it  seems  clear  to  me  that  prima  facie  a  for  so  much  pure  loss.  Reviewing  the 

protective  duty  brings  a  loss,  and  that  whole  episode,  I  feel  a  great  temptatioQ 

any  offsetting  ultimate  gain  needs  to  be  to  use  again  the  old  phrases,  and  to  ask, 

proved.    In  this  case  of  sugar,  precious  with  Adam  Smith,  for  a  return  to  ''the 

little,  if  anything,  can  be  made  out  in  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 

way  of  gain.  Certainly  our  remissions  and  liberty.'* 


BED-TIME 

BY   CHARLOTTE  WILSON 

Shall  I  yield  up  this  shallow  breath 
For  breathings  full  and  deep. 
Some  night  into  the  hands  of  Death, 
As  now,  to-night,  to  Sleep? 

Shall  I  not  know  that  peace  is  best. 
As  I  am  sure  to-night. 
Nor  grudge  a  tired  heart  its  rest 
From  sorrow  and  delight? 

So  would  I  come,  —  as  one  who  brings 
His  soul  for  God  to  keep. 
To  be  washed  dean  among  the  springs 
Of  silence  and  of  sleep; 

So  friendly  find  my  waiting  urn 
As  in  my  bed  to-night  — 
A  place  to  tarry  and  unlearn 
Until  the  morning  light. 
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BY  EDITH  WHARTON 


THE  FTBENEEB  TO  PBOVENCB 

As  one  turns  northeastward  from  the 
Pyrenees  the  bright  abundant  landscape 
passes  gradually  into  a  flattish  grey-and- 
drab  countiy  that  has  ceased  to  be  Aqui- 
taine  and  is  not  jet  Provence. 

A  dull  region  at  best,  this  department 
of  Haute  Garonne  grows  positively  for- 
bidding when  the  mistral  ndces  it,  whiten- 
ing the  vineyards  and  mulberry  orchards, 
and  bowing  the  shabby  cypresses  against 
a  confused  grey  sky;  nor  is  the  land- 
scape redeemed  by  the  sprawling  silhou- 
ette of  Toulouse  —  a  dingy,  wind-ridden 
city,  stretched  wide  on  the  flat  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  and  hiding  its  two  precious 
buildings  in  a  network  of  mean  brick 
streets. 

^  One  might  venture  the  general  axiom 
that  France  has  never  wholly  understood 
the  use  of  brick,  and  that  where  stone 
construction  ceases  architectural  beauty 
ceases  with  it.  Saint  Semin,  the  great 
church  of  Toulouse,  is  noble  enough  in 
Une^  and  full  of  interest  as  marking 
the  culmination  of  French  Romanesque; 
but  compared  with  the  brick  churches 
of  Northern  Italy  it  seems  struck  with 
aridity,  parched  and  bleached  as  a  skele- 
ton in  a  desert.  The  Capitoul,  with  its 
frivolous  eighteenth-century  front,  has 
indeed  more  warmth  and  relief  than  any 
other  building  in  Toulouse;  but  meanly 
surrounded  by  shabby  brick  houses,  it 
seems  to  await  in  vain  the  development 
of  ramps  and  terraces  that  should  lead  up 
to  its  k>ng  bright  facade. 

As  the  motor  enters  the  hill-countiy 
to  the  northeast  of  Toulouse  the  land 
breaks  away  pleasantly  toward  the  long 
bhie  line  of  the  C^ennes;  and  presently 


a  deep  cleft  fringed  with  green  reveals 
the  nearness  of  the  Tarn  —  that  strange 
river  gnawing  its  way  through  cheesy 
perpendicular  banks. 

Along  these  banks  fantastic  brick 
towns  are  precariously  piled:  L'lsle-sur- 
Tam,  with  an  octagonal  brick  belfry, 
and  Rabastens,  raised  on  a  series  of  bold 
arcaded  terraces,  which  may  be  viewed 
to  advantage  from  a  suspension-bridge 
high  above  the  river.  Aside  from  its 
exceptionally  picturesque  site,  Rabastens 
is  notable  for  a  curious  brick  church 
with  fortified  tower,  and  much-restored 
fourteenth-century  frescoes  clothing  its 
interior  like  a  dim  richly-woven  tissue. 
But  beyond  Rabastens  lies  Albi,  and  after 
a  midday  halt  at  GaUlac,  most  desolate 
and  dusty  of  towns,  we  pressed  on  again 
through  the  parched  country. 

Albi  stood  out  at  length  upon  the  sky 

—  a  glaring  mass  of  houses  stacked  high 
above  the  deep  deft  of  the  Tarn.  The 
surrounding  landscape  was  all  dust  and 
dazzle;  the  brick  streets  were  funnels 
for  the  swooping  wind;  and  high  up, 
against  the  blinding  blue,  rose  the  flanks 
of  the  brick  cathedral,  like  those  of 
some  hairless  pink  monster  that  had 
just  crawled  up  from  the  river  to  bask 
on  the  cliff.  This  first  impression  of  an- 
imal monstrosity  —  of  an  unwieldy  ante- 
diluvian mass  of  flesh  —  is  not  dispelled 
by  a  nearer  approach.  From  whatever 
angle  one  views  the  astounding  building 
its  uncouth  shape  and  flesh-like  tint  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  living  organism  — 
high-backed,  swollen-thighed,  wallowing 

—  a  giant  Tarasque  or  other  anomalous 
off-spring  of  the  Bestiary;  and  if  one  re- 
jects the  animal  analogy  as  too  grotesque, 
to  what  else  may  one  compare  it  ? 

845 
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Among  the  fortified  churches  of  south- 
western France  this  strange  monument 
is  the  strangest  as  it  is  the  most  vast, 
and  none  of  the  accepted  architectural 
categories  seems  to  fit  its  huge  vaulted 
hall  buttressed  with  tall  organ-pipe  tur- 
rets, and  terminating  to  the  west  in  a 
massive  dungeon-like  tower  flanked  bj 
pepper-pot  pinnacles. 

The  interior  of  the  great  secular-look- 
ing 8aJle  is  covered  by  an  unbroken  ex- 
panse of  mural  painting,  and  encrusted, 
overgrown  almost,  from  the  choir  and 
ambulatory  to  the  arches  of  the  lateral 
chapels,  with  a  prodigious  efflorescence 
of  late  Gothic  wood-carving  and  sculp- 
ture, half  Spanish  in  its  dusky  grey- 
brown  magnificence.  But  even  this  ex- 
cess of  ecclesiastical  ornament  does  not 
avail  to  christianize  the  great  church 
—  there  is  a  pagan,  a  Saracenic  quality 
about  it  that  seems  to  overflow  from  its 
pinnacled  flushed  exterior. 

To  reach  Carcassonne  from  AIbi  one 
must  cross  the  central  mass  of  the  C^ 
vennes.  The  way  leads  first,  by  hill  and 
dale,  through  a  wooded  northern-looking 
landscape,  to  the  town  of  Castres,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  charming  hUel  de  viUe 
with  a  box-planted  garden  said  to  have 
been  laid  out  by  Lendtre;  and  soon  after 
Castres  the  "wild-ridged  steeps'*  break 
away  in  widening  undulations  as  the 
road  throws  its  loops  about  the  sides 
of  the  Montagne  Noire  —  black  hollows 
deepening  dizzily  below,  and  long  grey 
vistas  unfolding  between  the  crowded 
peaks.  Unhappily  a  bourraaque  envel- 
oped us  before  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  pass,  so  that  we  lost  all  the  beauty 
of  the  long  southern  descent  to  Carcas- 
sonne, and  were  aware  of  it  only  as  a 
distant  tangle  of  lights  in  the  plain,  to- 
ward which  we  groped  painfully  through 
wind  and  rain. 

The  rain  persisted  the  next  day;  but 
perhaps  it  is  a  not  undesirable  accom- 
paniment to  a  first  view  of  Carcassonne, 
since  it  eliminates  that  tout-and-tourist 
element  which  has  so  possessed  itself  of 
the  ancient  cUS,  restoring  to  it,  under  a 


grey  blurred  light,  something  of  its  nar- 
row huddled  mediaeval  life. 

He  who  has  gone  there  with  wrath  in 
his  heart  against  Viollet-le-Duc  nuty 
even,  under  these  mitigating  conditions, 
go  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  universal 
restorer  has  for  once  been  justified  by  his 
results  —  that,  granting  in  advance  the 
possibility  of  inniunerable  errors  of 
detail,  his  brilliant  hypothesis  still  pro- 
duces a  total  impression  of  reality.  Per- 
haps, too,  all  the  floating  tags  of  literaiy 
medisevalism  —  the  irresistible  "con- 
notations" of  keep  and  rampart  and 
pcNicullis  —  help  out  the  illusion,  ani- 
mate the  serried  little  burgh,  and  peo|^ 
it  with  such  figures  as  Dante  walked 
among  when  Bellincion  Berti  went  giit 
with  leather.  At  any  rate,  the  impression 
is  there  —  for  those  who  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  take  it  —  there  all  the  more 
palpably  on  a  day  of  such  unbroken  rain, 
when  even  the  official  custodians  hng 
their  stove,  and  a  beneficent  mist  hides 
the  stacks  of  post-cards  and  souvenirs 
waylaying  the  traveller  from  every  win- 
dow. 

The  weather,  however,  so  beneficent  at 
Carcassonne,  proved  an  obstacle  to  the 
seeing  of  Narbonne  and  Beziers,  and 
drove  us  relentlessly  before  it  to  Nimes, 
where  it  gave  us,  the  next  morning, 
one  of  those  brilliant  southern  days  that 
are  born  of  the  southern  deluges.  Here 
was  Provence  at  last  —  dry,  dear-edged, 
classic  —  with  a  sky  like  blue  marble, 
low  red  hills  tufted  by  olives,  stony  hol- 
lows with  thin  threads  of  stream,  and  a 
sun  that  picked  out  in  gold  the  pure 
curves  of  the  Maison  Carr^. 

Among  the  Greek  towns  of  the  Medi- 
terranean there  is  none  as  Greek  —  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  as  Gr»co-Ro- 
man  —  as  Nimes.  No  other  dly  of  old 
Gaul  seems  to  have  put  itsdf  so  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  its  rich  nudeus 
of  "remains"  —  diminating  or  omitting 
the  monuments  of  other  periods,  and 
content  to  group  its  later  growth  sub- 
serviently about  the  temple  and  the 
amphitheatre.  It  was  very  well  for  Aries 
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to  make  its  Romanesque  venture,  for 
Reuns  to  crown  itself  with  a  gloiy  of 
Gothic;  but  with  the  tranquil  lines  of 
the  Maiaon  Carr^  and  the  Nymphseum, 
the  rhythmic  spring  of  the  arena  arches, 
to  act  as  centraliaang  influences  —  above 
all  with  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of 
the  Pont  du  Gard  as  a  background  — 
how  could  Nimes,  so  far  more  deeply 
pledged  to  the  past,  do  otherwise  than 
constitute  herself  the  guardian  of  great 
memories?  The  Pont  du  Gard  alone 
would  be  enough  to  relegate  any  town 
to  a  state  of  ancillary  subjection.  Its 
nearness  is  as  subduing  as  that  of  a  great 
mountain,  and  next  to  the  Mont  Ventoux 
it  is  the  sublimest  object  in  Provence. 
The  solitude  of  its  site,  and  the  austere 
lines  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  make 
it  appear  as  much  on  the  out^  edge  of 
civilization  as  when  it  was  first  planted 
there;  and  its  long  defile  of  arches  seems 
to  be  forever  pushing  on  into  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  tremendous  tread  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

By  one  of  the  charming  oppositions  of 
French  travel,  one  may  return  from  this 
dassic  pilgrimage  through  the  mediaeval 
town  of  Uz^;  and,  as  if  such  contrasts 
were  not  fruitful  enough,  may  pause 
on  the  way  to  smile  at  the  fantastic 
chateau  d'Angivilliers  —  a  half-ruined 
eighteenth-century  "Folly  '*  with  an  anar 
dironistic  medley  of  kiosks,  arcades,  pa^ 
godas,  a  chapel  like  a  Roman  temple, 
and  a  ruined  box-garden  haunted  by 
peacodEs. 

Uzes  itself,  a  steep  town  clustered 
about  the  ducal  keep  of  the  Crussols, 
has  a  stately  terrace  above  the  valley, 
and  some  fine  eighteenth-century  houses, 
in  shabby  streets  insufficiently  swept; 
but  its  chief  feature  is  of  course  the  castle 
whidi,  phmted  protectingly  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  thrusts  up  its  central  dun- 
geon over  a  fine  feudal  jumble  of  sub- 
sidiaiy  masonry. 

From  Nunes  to  the  Mediterranean 
the  im]»«ssions  are  packed  too  thick. 
Fbst  the  Rhone,  with  the  castles  of 
Taraseon  and  Beaucaire  taunting  each 


other  across  its  yellow  flood,  Beaucaire 
from  a  steep  cliff,  Taraseon  from  the  veiy 
brink  of  the  river;  then,  after  a  short 
flight  through  olive-orchards  and  vine- 
yards, the  pretty  leafy  town  of  Saint 
Remy  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alpilles;  and 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  Saint  Remy,  on  a 
chalky  ledge  of  the  low  mountain-chain, 
the  frwo  surviving  monuments  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Glaniuu.  They  are  set 
side  by  side,  the  tomb  and  the  triumphal 
arch,  in  a  circular  grassy  space  enclosed 
with  olive-orchards  and  backed  by  deli- 
cate fretted  peaks:  not  another  vestige  of 
Roman  construction  left  to  connect  them 
with  the  past.  Was  it,  one  wonders, 
their  singular  beauty  that  saved  them, 
that  held  even  the  Visigoths'  hands  when 
they  wiped  out  every  other  trace  of  the 
populous  dty  of  stone-quarriers,  with  its 
aqueducts,  walls  and  temples  ?  Certainly, 
seeing  the  two  buildings  thus  isolated 
under  the  radiant  lonely  sky,  one  is 
tempted  to  exdaim  that  they  might  well 
have  checked  even  barbarian  violence, 
and  that  never  again  did  the  stout  Roman 
trunk  throw  out  two  such  flowers  of 
grace  and  lightness.  It  is  as  though, 
from  that  packed  Provencal  soil,  some 
dust  of  Greece  had  passed  into  the  Latin 
stem,  dearing  a  little  its  thick  sap;  yet 
it  is  just  because  the  monuments  remain 
so  sturdily  Roman  that  the  grace  and  the 
lightness  count  so  much. 

This  Alpilles  countiy  between  Rhone 
and  Durance  is  itself  the  most  Grecian 
thing  west  of  Greece:  IVovence  of  IVo- 
vence  in  every  line  of  its  bare  sharp- 
cut  hdghts,  tufted  with  a  spare  classic 
growth  of  olive,  dstus  and  myrtle,  it 
explains  why  the  Greek  colonist  found 
himself  at  home  on  these  ultimate  shored, 
and  why  the  Roman  conqueror  bowed 
here  to  Attic  influences. 

Pushing  southeast  from  Saint  Remy, 
one  comes,  through  a  broadening  land- 
scape, to  the  old  town  of  Salon,  where 
Nostradamus  is  buried,  and  thence,  by 
a  winding  road  among  the  hills,  to  the 
wide  valley  where  Aix-en-PW)vence  lies 
endrded  in  mountains. 
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For  a  town  so  nobly  seated  it  seems» 
at  first  approach,  a  little  commonplace 
and  insufficient;  the  eye,  lighting  on  it 
from  the  heights,  seeks  a  sky-line  like 
that  of  Clermont  or  P^gneux.  Aix,  in 
this  respect,  remains  inadequate;  yet 
presents  itself  to  closer  inspection  as  a 
charming  faded  old  place,  tinged  with 
legal  and  academic  memories,  with  a  fine 
double  row  of  balconied  and  sculptured 
hdtels  along  its  leafy  Cours,  and  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  treasures  in  the  folds 
of  its  crooked  streets. 

Among  these  treasures  the  two  fore- 
most—  the  picture  of  the  Btdsson  Ar- 
dent  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  Gobelin 
tapestries  in  the  adjoining  Archbishop's 
Palace — belong  to  such  widely-sundered 
schools  that  they  might  almost  be  said 
to  represent  the  extreme  points  within 
which  French  art  has  vibrated.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  interesting  to  note 
that  both  ate  intrinsically  and  pre- 
eminently decorative  in  quality  —  de- 
votional triptych  and  frivolous  tapestry 
obeying  the  same  law  of  rigorously- 
balanced  lines  and  colours.  The  great 
picture  of  the  Burning  Bush  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Virgin  of  Moulins,  per- 
haps the  finest  flower  of  that  early  French 
school  of  painting  which  was  so  httie 
known  or  considered  that,  until  the 
recent  Paris  exhibition  of  "Primitives," 
many  of  its  masterjHeces  were  com- 
placentiy  attributed  to  Italian  painters. 
Hanging  midway  down  the  nave,  where 
a  golden  light  strikes  it  when  the  sacris- 
tan flings  open  the  splendid  carved  doors 
of  the  west  front,  the  triptych  of  Nicholas 
Froment  unfolds  itself  like  a  great  three- 
petalled  flower,  each  leaf  burning  with 
a  rich  limpidity  of  colour  that  overflows 
from  the  Rosa  Mystica  of  tiie  central 
panel  to  the  pale  prayerful  faces  of  the 
royal  donators  in  the  wings. 

The  cathedral  has  its  tapestries  also 
—  a  series  from  the  Brussels  looms,  at- 
tributed to  Quentin  Matsys,  and  cover- 
ing the  choir  with  intricately-composed 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  melancholy  grey-green  of  autunm 


leaves  is  mingled  with  deep  jewd-fike 
pools  of  colour.  But  these  are  acddental 
importations  from  another  world,  where- 
as the  famous  Don  Quixote  series  in  the 
Archbishop's  Palace  represents  the  cul- 
minating moment  of  f^nch  decoratiTe 
art. 

They  strike  one  perhaps,  first  d  all 
—  these  rosy  chatoyanies  compositioDs, 
where  ladies  in  loosened  bodices  grace- 
fully prepare  to  be  "surprised"— as 
an  instructive  commentary  on  ecclesias- 
tical manners  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  then  one  passes  oa 
to  abstract  enjoyment  of  their  cdbor- 
scheme  and  balance  of  line,  to  a  de- 
lighted perception  of  the  way  in  which 
th^  are  kept  from  being  (as  tapestries 
later  became)  mere  imitations  of  paint- 
ing, and  remain  imprisoned — yet  so 
free!  —  in  tiiat  fanciful  textile  wc^ld 
which  has  its  own  flora  and  fauna,  its 
own  laws  of  colour  and  perspective,  and 
its  own  mobe-than-Shakespearian  ana- 
chronisms in  costume  and  architecture. 

From  Aix  to  the  Mediterranean  the 
southeastern  highway  passes  through  a 
land  of  ever-increasing  loveliness.  East 
of  Aix  the  bare-peaked  mountain  of 
Sainte  Victoire  dominates  the  fertile  val- 
ley for  long  miles.  Then  the  hermit- 
haunted  range  of  die  Sainte  Baume  un- 
folds its  wooded  flanks  to  the  south,  the 
highway  skirting  them  as  it  gradually 
mounts  to  th^  plateau  where  the  town 
of  Saint  Maximin  clusters  about  its  un- 
finished Dominican  church  —  a  remark- 
able example  of  northern  Gothic  strayed 
into  the  classic  confines  of  Provence. 

Saint  Maximin  owes  its  existence  — 
or  that  part  of  it  contingent  on  possess- 
ing so  important  a  church  —  to  the 
ownership  of  the  bones  of  Saint  Mary 
Magdalen,  whose  supposed  relics  were 
formerly  venerated  in  the  great  Bur- 
gundian  church  of  V^zelay,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  officially  identi- 
fied among  die  treasures  of  the  IVoven^iI 
town.  As  the  penitent  saint  is  supposed 
to  have  spent  her  last  years  in  a  grotto 
on  the  heights  of  the  Sainte  Baume,  it 
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aeemfl  more  fitting  that  she  should  now 
rest  at  its  foot  than  on  the  far-off  rock 
of  the  Morvan;  and  one  is  glad  that  the 
belief  was  early  enough  qfitablished  to 
produce  the  picturesque  anomaly  of  this 
fine  fragment  of  northern  art  planted 
against  the  classic  slopes  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps. 

The  great  Gothic  church  was  never 
finished,  without  or  within;  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  renewal  of  devo- 
tion  to  Saint  Maiy  Magdalen  caused  the 
interior  of  the  choir  to  be  clothed  with 
a  magnificent  revkemefd  of  wood-carving 
in  the  shape  of  ninety-two  choir^stalls, 
recounting  in  their  sculptured  medallions 
Uie  history  of  the  Dominican  order,  and 
leading  up  to  a  sumptuous  Beminies- 
que  high-altar,  all  jasper,  porphyry  and 
shooting  rays  of  gold. 

Saint  Maximin,  though  lying  so  re- 
motely amcmg  bare  fields  and  barer 
mountains,  stiU  shows,  outside  its  church, 
some  interesting  traces  of  former  activity 
and  importance.  A  stout  old  Dominican 
monastery  extends  its  long  row  of  ogival 
windows  near  the  church,  and  here  and 
there  a  vigorous  fait  of  ancient  masonry 
juts  from  the  streets  —  notably  in  the 
sprawling  arcades  of  the  Jewish  quarter, 
and  where  certain  fragments  of  wall  at- 
test that  the  mountain  village  was  once 
a  strongly-defended  mediaeval  town. 

Beyond  Saint  Maximin  the  rovte  tuh 
tionale  bears  away  between  the  moun- 
tains to  Nice;  but  at  Brignoles  —  a  dty 
of  old  renown,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Counts  of  Pn)vence  —  one  may  turn 
southward,  by  Roquebrussanne  and  the 
Chartreuse  of  Montrieux  (where  Pe- 
trarch's brother  was  abbot),  to  the  ra- 
diant valley  of  the  Gapeau,  where  the 
stream-side  is  already  white  with  cherry- 
blossoms,  and  so  at  length  come  out,  at 
Hyires,  on  the  full  glory  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean spring. 

One's  first  feeling  is  that  nothing  else 
matches  it  —  that  no  work  of  man,  no 
accumulated  appeal  of  history,  can  con- 
tend a  moment  against  this  joy  of  the 
eye  so  prodigally  poured  out  Thestretch 


of  coast  from  Toulon  to  Saint  Tropez, 
so  much  less  familiar  to  northern  eyes 
than  the  more  eastern  portion  of  the 
Riviera,  has  a  peculiar  nobility,  a  Vir- 
gilian  breadth  of  composition,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  red-rocked  precipitous 
landscape  beyond.  Looking  out  on  it 
from  the  pine-woods  of  Costebelle,  above 
Hy^res,  one  is  beset  by  classic  allusions, 
analogies  of  the  golden  age — so  divinely 
does  the  green  plain  open  to  the  sea, 
between  mountain  lines  of  such  Attic 
purity. 

After  packed  weeks  of  historic  and 
ardueological  sensation  this  surrender  to 
the  spell  of  the  landscape  tempts  one  to 
indefinite  idling.  It  is  the  season  when, 
through  the  winter  verdure  of  the  Bivi- 
era,  spring  breaks  with  a  hundred  tender 
tints  —  pale  green  of  crops,  white  snow 
of  fruit-blossoms,  and  fire  of  scarlet 
tulips  under  the  grey  smoke  of  olive- 
groves.  From  heights  among  the  cork- 
trees the  little  towns  huddled  about  their 
feudal  keeps  blink  across  the  pine  forests 
at  the  dazzling  blue-and-purple  indenta^ 
tions  of  the  coast.  And  between  the 
heights  mild  valleys  widen  down  —  val- 
leys with  fields  of  roses,  acres  of  bud- 
ding vine,  meadows  sown  with  narcissus, 
and  cold  streams  rushing  from  the  chest- 
nut forests  below  the  bald  grey  peaks.' 
Among  the  peaks  are  lonely  hermitages, 
ruined  remains  of  old  monastic  settle- 
ments, Carthusian  and  Benedictine;  but 
no  great  names  are  attached  to  these 
fallen  shrines,  and  the  little  towns  below 
have  no  connection  with  the  main  lines 
of  history.  It  is  all  a  tranquil  backwater, 
thick  with  local  tradition,  little  floating 
fragments  of  association  and  legend;  but 
art  and  history  seem  to  have  held  back 
from  it,  as  from  some  charmed  Elysian 
region,  too  cahn,  too  complete  to  be 
rudely  touched  to  great  issues. 

It  was  the  mistral  that  drove  us  from 
this  Eden,  poisoning  it  with  dust  and 
glare,  and  causing  us  to  take  refuge 
north  of  the  sea-board  Alps.  There,  in  a 
blander  air  and  on  a  radiant  morning. 
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we  left  Aix  behind,  and  followed  the 
Durance  to  Avignon.  Approaching  the 
papal  city  from  the  east,  one  may  get  a 
memorable  impression  by  following  tiie' 
outer  circuit  of  its  walls  to  the  Porte  de 
rOuille,  which  opens  on  the  Place  Crillon 
just  below  the  great  rock  of  the  palace. 
Seen  thus  from  without,  Avignon  is  like 
a  toy  model  of  a  mediaeval  city;  and 
this  impression  of  artificial  completeness 
is  renewed  when,  from  the  rock-perched 
terrace  below  the  palace,  one  looks  out 
on  the  Rhone  valley  and  its  enclosing 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  In  the  light 
Provencal  air,  which  gives  a  finely-pen- 
ciUed  precision  to  the  remotest  objects, 
the  landscape  has  an  extraordinarily  to- 
pographical character,  an  effect  of  pre- 
senting with  a  pre-Raphaelite  insist- 
ence on  detail  its  sharp-edged  ruins,  its 
turreted  bridge,  its  little  waUed  towns 
on  definite  points  of  rock.  The  river 
winding  through  the  foreground  holds 
its  yellow  curve  between  thin  fringes  of 
poplar  and  sharp  calcareous  cliffs;  and 
even  the  remoter  hills  have  the  clear 
silhouette  of  the  blue  peaks  in  medieval 
miniatures,  the  shoulder  of  the  Mont 
Ventoux  rising  above  them  to  the  north 
with  the  firmness  of  an  antique  marble. 

This  southern  keenness  of  edge  gives 
even  to  the  Gothidsm  of  the  piled-up 
church  and  palace  an  exotic,  trans- Alp- 
ine quality,  and  makes  the  long  papal 
ownership  of  Avignon  —  lasting,  it  is 
well  to  remember,  till  the  general  up- 
heaval of  1790  —  a  visible  and  intelli- 
gible fact.  Though  the  Popes  of  Avignon 
were  Frenchmen  Avignon  is  unmistake- 
ably,  almost  inexplicably,  Italian:  its 
Gothic  vaguely  suggests  that  of  the  Ponte 
Sant*  Angelo,  of  the  fortified  arches  and 
tombs  of  mediseval  Rome,  and  recon- 
ciles itself  as  easily  to  the  florid  facade 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Papal  Mint 
in  the  square  below  as  to  the  delicate 
classic  detail  of  the  west  door  of  the 
church. 

Rome  —  but  Imperial  not  Papal  Rome 
—  was  still  in  the  air  as  we  left  Avignon 
and  followed  the  Rhone  valley  north- 


ward to  Orange.  All  this  part  of  fWmoe 
is  thick  with  histoiy,  and  in  the  andent 
principality  of  Orange  the  layers  are 
piled  so  deep  that  one  wonders  to  see  so 
few  traces  of  successive  dominations  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  its  capital.  Odj 
the  Rome  of  the  Emperors  has  left  t 
mark  on  the  town  which  lived  with  so 
vigorous  and  personal  hfe  from  the  daji 
when  it  was  a  Gaulish  dty'and  a  trading 
station  of  Massaliote  Greeks,  and  whidi, 
when  it  grew  too  small  for  its  adventur- 
ous brood,  sent  rulers  to  both  shores  of 
the  North  Sea;  and  the  fact  that  the 
theatre  and  the  arch  survive,  while  the 
Orange  of  Carlovingian  bishops  and 
mediaeval  princes  has  been  quite  wiped 
out,  and  even  Maurice  of  Nassau's  great 
seventeenth-century  fortress  raxed  to  tbe 
ground  —  this  permanence  of  the  impe- 
rial monuments,  rising  unshaken  throu^ 
the  blown  dust  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  gives  a  tangible  image  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Roman  spirit  has  per- 
sisted tiirough  the  fluctuations  of  his- 
tory. 

To  learn  that  these  very  monuments 
have  been  turned  to  base  uses  by  bar- 
barous Prince-bishops  —  the  arch  con- 
verted into  a  fortified  Ch&teau  de  I'Arc. 
the  theatre  into  an  outwork  of  the  main 
fortress  —  adds  impressiveness  to  their 
mutilated  splendour,  awing  one  with  the 
image  of  a  whole  reconstructed  from  such 
fragments. 

Among  these,  the  theatre,  now  quite 
stripped  of  ornament,  produces  its  effect 
only  by  means  of  its  sise,  and  of  the 
beautiful  sweep  of  its  converging  lines; 
but  the  great  golden-brown  aich — stand- 
ing alone  in  a  wide  grassy  square  — 
keeps  on  three  sides  a  Corinthian  mask  of 
cornice  and  column,  and  a  rich  emboss- 
ing of  fruit  and  flower-garlands,  of  sirens, 
trophies  and  battie-scenes.  All  this  de- 
coration is  typically  Roman  —  vigorovu- 
ly  carved  and  somewhat  indiscriminatdy 
applied.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the 
sensitive  ornament  of  the  arch  of  Saint 
Remy,  in  which  M^rim^'s  keen  eye  saw 
a  germ  of  the  coming  Gothic:  the  scalp- 
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ture  of  Orange  follows  the  conventional 
lines  of  its  day,  without  showing  a  hint 
of  new  fonns.  But  that  veiy  absence  of 
imaginative  suggestion  makes  it  Roman 
and  imperial  to  the  core. 

Ahead  of  us,  all  the  way  from  Avig- 
non to  Orange,  the  Mont  Ventoux  lifted 
into  the  pure  light  its  denuded  flanks 
and  wrinkled  silvery-lilac  smnmit.  But 
at  Orange  we  turned  about  its  base, 
and  bore  away  northeastward  through 
a  broken  countiy  rimmed  with  hills, 
passing  by  Tulette,  the  seat  of  a  Cluniac 
foundation  —  of  which  the  great  Bovere, 
Julius  n,  was  Prince  and  Prior  —  and 
hj  Valr^as,  which  under  the  Popes  of 
Avignon  became  the  capital  of  the  Haut 
Comtat,  the  French  papal  dominion  in 
France. 

like  too  many  old  towns  in  this  part 
of  France, '  Vabrdas,  once  a  strongly- 
fortified  place,  has  suffered  its  castle 
to  fall  in  ruins,  and  swept  away  its  towers 
and  ramparts  to  make  room  for  boule- 
vards, as  though  eager  to  efface  all  traces 
of  its  long  crowded  past.  But  one  such 
trace  —  nearer  at  hand  and  of  more 
intimate  connotations  —  remains  in  the 
hotel  de  Simiane,  now  the  hdtd  de  viUe, 
but  formerly  the  house  of  that  Marquis 
de  Simiane  who  married  Pauline  de 
Grignan,  the  grand-daughter  of  Madame 
de  Sdvign^. 

This  is  the  first  reminder  that  we  are 
in  the  Grignan  country,  and  that  a  turn 
of  the  road  wiU  presently  bring  us  in  full 
view  of  that  high-perched  castle  where 
the  great  lieutenant-governor  of  Pro- 
venoe,  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  son-in-law, 
dispensed  an  almost  royal  hospitality 
and  ruled  with  more  than  royal  arro- 
gance. 

The  Comte  de  Grignan  was  counted 
a  proud  man,  and  there  was  much  to 
foster  pride  in  the  site  and  aspect  of  his 
ancestral  castle  —  ce  chdteau  royal  de 
Grignan.  If  Italy,  and  Papal  Italy,  has 
been  in  one's  mind  at  every  turn  of  the 
way  from  Avignon  to  Tulette,  it  seems 
actually  to  rise  before  one  as  the  great 
nun,  springing  suddenly  from  its  diff 


in  the  plain,  evokes  a  not  too  audacious 
comparison  with  the  rock  of  Caprarola. 
In  France,  at  least,  there  is  p«*haps 
nothing  as  suggestive  of  the  fortified 
pleasure-houses  of  Italy  as  this  gallant 
castle  on  the  summit  of  its  rock,  with  the 
town  clustering  below,  and  the  vast 
terrace  before  it  actually  forming  the 
roof  of  its  church.  And  the  view  from 
the  terrace  has  the  same  illimitable  sun- 
washed  spaces,  flowing  on  every  side 
into  noble  mountain-forms,  horn  the 
Mont  Ventoux  in  the  south  to  the  range 
of  the  Ard^che  in  the  west. 

The  ancient  line  of  Adh^mar,  created 
Counts  of  Grignan  by  Henri  11,  had 
long  been  established  on  their  rocky 
pedestal  when  they  built  themselves, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  magnificent 
Renaissance  facade  of  which  only  the 
angle  towers  now  subsist.  Later  still 
they  added  the  great  gallery  lined  with 
f  uU-Iength  portraits  of  the  Adh^mar,  and 
under  Louis  XIV  Mansart  built  the  so- 
called  Fafode  dee  PrUate,  which,  judg- 
ing from  its  remains,  did  not  yield  in 
stateliness  to  any  of  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  castle.  From  this  side  a  fine  flight 
of  double  steps  still  descends  to  a  garden 
set  vrith  statues  and  fountains;  and  be- 
yond it  lies  the  vast  stone  terrace  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  coUegial  church, 
and  is  continued  by  a  chemin  de  ronde 
crowning  the  lofty  ramparts  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock. 

This  princely  edifice  remained  in  un- 
altered splendour  for  sixty  years  after 
the  house  of  Adh^mar,  in  the  person  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^'s  grandson,  had 
died  out,  ruined  and  diminished,  in 
1782.  But  when  the  Revolution  broke, 
old  memories  of  the  Comte  de  Grignan's 
dealings  with  his  people  —  of  unpaid 
debts,  extorted  loans,  obscure  lives  de- 
voured by  the  greedy  splendour  on  the 
rock  —  lUl  these  recollections,  of  which 
one  may  read  the  record  in  various  family 
memoirs,  no  doubt  increased  the  fury 
of  the  onslaught  which  left  the  palace 
of  the  Adh^mar  a  blackened  ruin.  If 
there  are  few  spots  in  France  where  one 
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more  deeply  resents  the  senseless  havoc 
of  the  Bevolution,  there  are  few  where» 
on  second  thoughts,  one  so  distinctly 
understands  what  turned  the  cannon  on 
the  castle. 

The  son-in-law  of  Madame  de  S^ 
vign^  was  the  most  exorbitant  as  he  was 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  race;  and 
it  was  in  him  that  the  splendour  and  dis- 
aster of  the  family  culminated.  But 
probably  no  visions  of  future  retribution 
disturbed  the  charming  woman  who 
spent  —  a  victim  to  her  maternal  passion 
—  her  last  somewhat  melancholy  years 
in  the  semi-regal  isolation  of  Grignan. 
No  one  but  La  Bruy^  seems,  in  that 
day,  to  have  noticed  the  "swarthy  livid 
animal,  crouched  over  the  soil,  which  he 
digs  and  turns  with  invincible  obstin- 
acy, but  who,  when  he  rises  to  his  feet, 
shows  a  human  countenance  "  —  certain- 
ly he  could  not  be  visible,  toiling  so  far 
below,  from  that  proud  terrace  of  the 
Adh^ar  which  makes  the  church  its 
footstool.  Least  of  all  would  he  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  eyes  —  on  other  lines  so 
discerning!  —  of  the  lady  whose  gaze, 
when  not  on  her  daughter's  face,  re- 
mained passionately  fixed  on  the  barrier 
of  northern  mountains,  and  the  high- 


way that  ran  through  them  to  Pans. 
Paris!  Grignan  seems  far  enough  from 
it  even  now  —  what  an  Ultima  Thuk, 
a  land  of  social  night,  it  must  ba?e 
been  in  the  days  when  Madame  de  S^ 
vign^'s  heavy  travelling-carriage  had  to 
bump  over  six  hundred  miles  of  mttj 
road  to  reach  the  doors  of  the  h6tel  Ca^ 
navalet!  One  had  to  suffer  Grignan  fw 
one's  adored  daughter's  sake  —  to  pot 
up,  as  best, one  could,  with  the  clumsy 
civilities  of  the  provincial  nobility,  and 
to  console  one's  self  by  delidously  ridi- 
culing the  pretensions  of  Aix  society  — 
but  it  was  an  exile,  after  all,  and  the 
ruined  rooms  of  the  castle,  and  the  long 
circuit  of  the  chemin  de  ronde^  are  haunt- 
ed by  the  wistful  figure  of  the  poor  ladj 
who,  though  in  autiunn  she  could  extol 
the  "sugary  white  figs,  the  Muscats  gold- 
en as  amber,  the  partridges  flavoured 
¥rith  thyme  and  marjoram,  and  all  the 
scents  of  our  sachets,"  yet  reached  her 
highest  pitch  of  eloquence  when,  with 
stiff  fingers  and  shuddering  pen,  she 
pictured  the  unimaginable  Febroaiy 
cold,  the  "awful  beauty  of  winter,"  the 
furious  unchained  Rhone,  and  "the 
mountains  charming  in  their  excess  of 
norror. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  ROBERT  HERRICK 


Ths  storm  that  had  threatened  all  the 
daj  DOW  beat  against  the  dirty  window 
pones  of  the  forlorn  little  inn.  Through 
the  driving  rainnsheets  Marshall  could 
barely  make  out  the  black  smoke-plumes, 
far  below  on  the  rough  sea,  of  the  small 
coast  steamer  on  its  way  back  to  the  Cala- 
brianport  His  spirits  sank  as  he  watched 
the  steamer  and  realized  that  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  he  was  committed  to 
this  dot  of  an  island,  to  this  stcvm,  and 
aboye  all  to  this  cheerless  country  inn. 
He  doubted  if  that  temple  of  Juno,  so 
bepraised  by  all  the  l>elletristic  guide- 
books, could  be  worth  the  effort.  The 
inn-keeper's  wife  was  preparing  places 
for  two  at  the  dirty  table. 

*'ITd'  altra  forestierel"  the  woman  ex- 
plained proudly.  '*UnadonnaIngleseI" 
An  Englishwoman,  also  in  quest  of  the 
famous  temple,  and  storm-bound,  tool 
The  news  did  not  gladden  Marshall's 
heart:  the  wandering  Englishwoman  of 
his  accjuaintance  was  not  a  mitigating 
prospect  He  went  back  to  the  rain 
driying  over  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  little 
town  bebw,  while  the  woman  of  the  inn 
completed  her  arrangements.  Presently 
there  was  a  brisk  footstep  in  the  corridor, 
a  flutter  of  skirts,  and  he  turned  reluc- 
tantly just  as  the  stranger,  having  seated 
heiselt  looked  up  inquiringly. 

In  the  surprise  of  their  meeting  eyea 
he  was  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
roguish  smile,  that  gay  manner  of  taking 
the  unexpected,  which  he  had  reason  to 
know  so  well,  carried  her  through  even 
this. 

With  the  air  almost  of  having  pur- 
posely arranged  this  impossible  meeting, 
flbe  spoke  first,  while  he  still  fumbled  with 
the  back  of  his  chair. 

"Well,  Alfred,  it  it  unexpected!"  she 
murmured. 

yoL,ioi^iro.s 


"How  on  earth  did  you  ever  get 
here?"  he  stammered  out  bluntly. 

"Oh!  I  came  yesterday  —  on  the 
steamer.  Could  n't  walk  veiy  well,  you 
know!" 

She  continued  to  smile,  as  though  the 
situation  gave  her  mischievous  amuse- 
ment 

"I  came  to-day,"  he  managed  to  say, 
finally  seating  himself  opposite  her. 

"So  I  supposed." 

And  then  there  was  silence  while  the 
woman  of  the  inn  clattered  in  with  two 
bowls  of  soup. 

As  her  head  bent  over  the  soup  he 
looked  at  her  more  closely.  Ten  years 
had  touched  the  dark  hair  with  a  line  of 
gray  here  and  there,  and  the  gentle  curves 
of  ihe  chin  and  neck  had  flattened  a  bit; 
but  he  was  conscious  that  she  had  far 
less  of  an  account  with  Time  than  he,  — 
with  his  heavy  figure,  his  undisguised 
baldness.  Ten  years!  It  was  exasper- 
ating that  they  two  who  had  striven  so 
desperately  to  separate  themselves  were 
thus  brought  together  at  the  end  of  the 
earth  —  where  there  was  no  escape. 

"You  did  n't  think  what  a  —  surprise 
was  awaiting  you  at  Stromboli,  when 
you  bought  your  tickets  I "  she  remarked 
coolly,  sipping  at  a  spoonful  of  the  thick 
ndnsatra, 

"Hardly!"  A  struggling  smile  soft- 
ened the  crudity  of  his  tone. 

"Fate  makes  strange — "  she  caught 
herself  in  time,  and  blushed  —  charm- 
inj^y. 

"The  padrona  said  an  Englishwo- 
man." 

"We're  all  English  to  them  —  besides, 
do  I  look  like  a  touristy  American  ?  " 

To  this  touch  of  coquetry  he  replied 
clumsily,  — 

"Not  exactiy." 
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There  was  another  silence  while  she 
endeavored  to  make  headway  in  the  thick 
mess  with  her  little  sips,  but  abandoning 
it  in  despair  she  laid  down  her  spoon  and 
looked  at  him.  He  ate  stolidly  through 
his  bowlfuU  —  as  if  to  reprove  her  exces- 
sive daintiness.  The  expected  remark 
came  as  he  scraped  the  bottom. 

"You  must  have  a  bad  time  with  the 
food  in  a  phice  like  this." 

"It  is  not  Martin's  —  this  van**  she 
replied  serenely.  "However,  one  lives  — 
oneggEi." 

It  was  a  brave  little  note.  She  was 
leaning  on  the  table*  with  her  fingers 
arched.  The  rings  were  unfamiliar.  He 
missed  the  two  that  he  had  given  her,  — 
even  the  plain  gold  band,  the  symbol  of 
their  twelve  years'  misadventure.  She 
noticed  his  gaze,  and  smiled  —  but  did 
not  change  the  position  of j  her  hands. 
It  was  as  though  she  wished^him  to  real- 
ize that  she  had  done  her  best  to  oblit- 
erate her  woman's  share  in  their  com- 
mon bondage.  They  had  not  divorced, 
because  of  the  children  —  for  all  the 
reasons.  But  that  she  had  divorced  him 
in  heart  and  soul,  so  far  as  she  could, 
that  was  what  she  meant  by  going  about 
the  earth  without  her  papers,  so  to 
speak,  though  married.  That  was  always 
Eleanor's  way,  —  to  publish  her  defiance 
of  some  convention  with  needless  em- 
phasis, getting  satisfaction  from  spum- 
ing a  mere  symbol. 

They  were  struggling  with  the  tough 
chidden  when  she  remarked  politely,  — 

"There's  not  much  to  see  in  this  place, 
—  only  a  heap  of  brown  stone  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island.  I  can't  see  why 
they  make  such  a  fuss  over  that  temple  — 
it's  mostly  on  the  ground!" 

"A  fragment  of  the  pediment  still  in 
place  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  period,"  he 
replied  pedantically. 

"Oh,  there  are  two  or  three  columns 
still  up  and  a  few  blocks  on  top.  But 
the  view  is  lovely,  and  it's  the  dearest, 
dirtiest  little  hole  of  a  town  —  I  love 
it ! "  He  smfled  at  her  familiar  descriptive 
manner.    "I  meant  to  leave  by  to-day's 


steamer  —  my  maid  Annette  is  so  miser- 
able it  is  cruel  to  keep  her  here.  But  it 
looked  blowy  —  and  something  —  wefl, 
I  stayed!" 

She  had  done  her  part,  brought  th«n 
through  the  meal,  almost,  —  to  the  des- 
sicated  nuts  and  raisins.  It  was  his,  now. 
to  take  the  laboring  oar. 

"So  you've  got  a  maid  with  you?" 

"You  did  n't  think  that  I  woukl  be 
here  alone!  I've  had  one  —  ever  since 
—  when  was  it  ?  I  foiget." 

He  reddiened  at  the  neatly  delivered 
blow.  His  second  remark  was  hardly 
more  fortunate,  but  it  had  been  oq  h^ 
mind  aU  through  the  meal. 

"Where's  Molly  ?  why  is  n't  she  with 
you?" 

She  answered  him  squarely,  with  no 
attempt  at  equivocation:  — 

"She  did  n't  want  to  come  over  —  pre- 
ferred to  spend  the  summer  with  the 
Claytons  on  the  Maine  coast.  You  see 
she's  eighteen  this  summer,  and  there  are 
gayer  things  for  a  pretty  girl  of  e^t- 
een  than  knocking  about  Europe  with 
an  old  woman  of  a  mother!"  Tlien  she 
added  lightly,  "The  Claytons,  you  know, 
have  a  very  charming  home." 

It  was  the  second  stab  so  far! 

"And  Ned,"  she  continued,  now  that 
he  had  brought  the  children  in,  "I  had  a 
letter  from  him  last  week.  He's  camping 
in  some  wild  place  north." 

"Yes,  Saguenay  —  seems  to  be  enjoy- 
ing himself  with  his  friends.  He  roJly 
worked  at  college  this  year.  The  trip  will 
do  him  good." 

"I  hope  so." 

As  there  was  no  coffee,  there  was  no 
reason  for  prolonging  the  lamentable 
meal.  She  rose  and  turning  to  the  win- 
dow remarked,  — 

"It  does  mean  business  when  it  rains 
here." 

He  drew  a  cigar  from  his  pocket.  As 
she  passed  through  the  door  that  he  held 
open  for  her,  she  hesitated,  then  said 
graciously,  — 

"I  have  a  small  eakne  upstairs.  It 's 
cosier  than  this,  and  you  'U  hardly  find  a 
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cafe  at  Stromboli.  Won't  you  come  up 
and  smoke  your  dgar?  It's  quite -^ 
(»oper!"  she  added  demurely. 

As  he  followed  her  up  the  flight  of  dirty 
stone  8teps»  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  accepting  her  invitation, — 
had  compromised  their  position.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  salons  was  only  another 
cheerless  cell  of  a  room,  like  his  across 
the  halL  The  bed  had  been  removed, 
however,  and  there  was  a  fireplace  on 
which  a  bundle  of  fagots  burned.  There 
was  also  a  fantastic  and  ancient  lounge 
drawn  before  the  fire,  and  on  the  table 
near-by  some  yellow  backs  besides  the 
guide-books,  photographs,  writing  mate- 
rials, and  other  odds  and  ends  that  make 
a  forlorn  simulacrum  of  home  for  the 
wanderer.  In  the  further  comer  was  a 
desultory  medley  of  wraps  and  purchases 
—  no  maid  could  keep  Eleanor  wholly 
'«pi<^edup!" 

Marshall,  glancing  about,  wondered 
vaguely  at  the  eneigy  involved  in  mak- 
ing over  this  room,  just  for  a  few  days' 
stay.  On  the  floor  beside  the  fagot[[fire 
knelt  the  maid,  holding  a  tiny  cop- 
per pot  over  the  flame.  He  might  have 
guessed  that  it  would  never  be  the  inn 
coffee  tor  Eleanor,  luxurious  puss! 

When  the  maid  rose  with  the  steaming 
podan,  her  mistress  said,  ''Another  cup 
for  monsieur,  Annette!"  and  added  in 
Eiig^ish,  —  '*You  win  have  to  be  just 
Monsieur  Alfred  —  I  can't  bother  to 
resurrect  a  husband  for  her  after  I  have 
so  decently  buried  him!"  She  laughed 
boyishly,  and  he  reddened.  "You've 
saved  the  poor  girl's  life  —  she  will  be 
ciasy  with  excitement.  She  finds  my 
loverkss  existence  altogether  inexplic- 
able and  irisU.  I  shall  have  to  tell  her 
that  I  just  met  you  —  by  accident." 

He  sipped  his  coffee,  which  did  not 
come  from  Stromboli,  and  he  realiased 
that  Eleanor  had  given  him  her  custom- 
aiy  second  cup.  But  she  was  always 
gencTOQB. 

"I 'd  have  had  cream,  if  I  had  expected 
the  honor." 

**Tlianks.   I  have  given  up  cream." 


''Still  bothered  with  your  digestion?" 

"Yes." 

He  was  looking  at  the  books  on  the 
table.  With  an  exclamation  of  surprise  he 
picked  up  Paillot's  Star  lea  Monumenia 
QrecSy  etc.  The  thick  volume  was  turned 
down  weQ  into  the  middle. 

"It's  rather  heavy  stuff,  don't  you 
think  ?  "  and  he  did  not  altogether  sup- 
press his  irony. 

"For  me  ?  I'm  much  interested  in  it," 
his  wife  replied.  "I've  been  cultivating 
my  mind.  It's  about  all  that's  left  for  a 
woman  like  me  to  cultivate,  you  see." 

At  the  sombre  note  he  felt  curiously 
a  reproach  originating  somewhere  far 
down  in  his  consciousness.  He  did  not 
reply,  but  continued  to  turn  over  the 
books,  —  a  new  French  novel  on  the 
eternal  French  theme,  a  play  or  two, 
some  English  novels  —  more  what  he 
would  have  called  "her  line."  Then  he 
came  back  to  the  &[e  while  she  curled 
herself  up  in  the  comer  of  the  lengthy 
lounge,  holding  her  cup  of  coffee  in  sen- 
suous reserve.  She  pointed  to  some  pho- 
tographs, one  of  the  temple,  and  near  it 
lay  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  same  pi^  de 
rUiriamce  of  Stromboli. 

"You  did  that?" 

"It's  mxM^y  she  chirped,  "and  also 
the  others,  beyond." 

They  were  glimpses  of  the  alley  life  up 
and  down  the  steep  stone  stairways  of  the 
old  Siculi-Italbt^Grreek  town.  He  laid 
them  down  without  comment.  To  any 
other  woman  he  would  have  vouchsafed 
a  word  of  compliment,  if  they  had  been 
much  worse.  But  he  could  not  phrase  it 
for  her.  She  seemed  to  understand  and 
smilingly  drew  his  attention  to  her  pur- 
chases. 

"See  those  chairs  and  this  okl  sofa, 
and  the  chest  of  drawers  —  I'm  going  to 
send  them  home  —  back,  I  mean!"  (It 
was  so  like  her  to  pack  up  these  impos- 
sible moth-eaten  scraps  of  furniture  and 
cart  them  back  at  immense  expense  —  to 
repose  in  a  storage  warehouse!)  "And 
there's  some  linen  and  truck  in  the  upper 
drawers.' 
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He  looked,  and  this  time  he  admired 
moderately. 

"What  will  you  do  with  them?"  he 
asked  before  he  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"  Oh,  some  day  I  shall  have  —  a  house, 
somewhere,  just  a  place  to  keep  duds  in 

—  and  for  the  children  to  come  to  —  if 
they  will!'' 

He  winced.  There  had  been  some- 
thing of  the  same  vague  purpose  in  the 
background  of  his  mind  latterly. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  had  come  to 
an  impaase,  conversationally.  He  looked 
at  his  half-consumed  cigar  and  debated 
flight.  It  was  not  gay,  this  skating  over 
all  the  thin  ice  that  stretched  between  one 
and  the  wife  one  had  avoided  for  ten 
years.  There  were  old  friends  to  be  asked 
about,  but  he  refrained.  They  had  di- 
vided the  camp  when  the  break  came, 
and  he  had  no  real  curiosity  about  the 
other  side  of  the  camp.  And  his  wife, 
having  finished  her  coffee,  seemed  de- 
pressed, too,  —  could  not  maintain  that 
light  comedy  note  which  she  had  struck 
so  bravely  at  first. 

"There's  Ned's  letter  over  there,"  she 
remarked,  pointing  to  the  table.  "Nice 
boy!    Our  children  seem  to  get  along, 

—  to  be  fairly  happy  without  us ! " 
"Well,  that  usually  is  the  case  with 

children,  isn't  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  —  not  always." 

There  were  times  when  he  aJso  re- 
flected that  giving  his  son  a  liberal  al- 
lowance at  school  and  college  and  writing 
him  regularly  each  week,  with  an  occa- 
sional vacation  spree,  was  not  completely 
fulfilling  the  r61e  of  parent.  Conceivably 
both  the  children  might  criticise  them  for 
their  failure  —  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  "stuck  it  out "  for  twelve  years, 
"  for  the  sake  of  the  children,"  and  then 
merely  "separated"  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  liberal  divorce  arrange- 
ments prevailing  in  their  country. 

"There  are  a  good  many  like  us!"  he 
ventured. 

"There  are.  But  it's  not  good  for 
a  girl,  especially — when  she  begins  to 
think  of  love  and  marriage  and  all  that 


—  to  know  what  a  failure  her  mother 
made  of  a  woman's  life!" 

"It  doesn't  seem  to  worry  them  — 
they  usually  take  their  chances,  I  no- 
tice." 

"Of  course  —  a  woman  mtuf,  some- 
how—" 

"Andaman?" 

Her  slight  movement  of  the  hand  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  gregarious  and  undvii- 
ized  state  of  the  male. 

"When  I  look  at  MoUy  and  think-" 

"Think  what?" 

"That  very  likely  she'll  have  to  go 
through  with  it  all!" 

"Very  likely  she  won't!" 

"That's  tiie  worst  about  growing 
old,  —  to  see  in  your  young  the  same 
things  popping  up  —  the  old  character 
that  ran  you  off  the  track.  Like  your  old 
clothes  on  a  poor  relative!" 

"But  there's  always  some  difference," 
he  suggested  gently. 

He  saw  that  it  was  a  flat  thing  to  saj, 
as  the  difference  would  probably  consist 
of  what  the  girl  had  received  from  him! 
But  his  wife  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  own  chain  of  thought  to  heed  his 
remark. 

"Molly's  so  sentimental!"  she  om- 
tinued. 

"Most  girls  are— " 

"Umph  —  not  nowadays  !  AD  her 
geese  are  swans.  Shell  never  know  the 
man  she  marries  until  — " 

"Perhaps  that's  just  as  well." 

"You  think  so!" 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  so — for6oA." 

Thereat  they  recognized  that  the  topic 
was  too  delicately  edged  with  inf  eroiees 
to  be  continued,  and  they  lapsed  into  an- 
other silence.  And  shordy  afterwards  he 
made  a  remark  or  two  about  the  weather 
and  rose.  As  his  wife  gave  him  her  hand 
he  noticed  certain  lines  about  ttie  mouth 

—  and   reflected  that  most  men   and 
women  of  forty  have  lines. 

"Thank  you  for  a  —  the  evening." 
"Don't  mention  it.  Monsieur  Alfredl 
Buona  sera.   Buon'  riposo ! " 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  monow. 
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When  Marnhall  descended  the  long 
ffi^t  olflteps  to  the  quay,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  rain  was  no  longer  falling;  but 
squally  wreaths  of  doud  scudded  over- 
head  and  what  should  have  been  the  blue 
Lilian  sea  was  a  mass  of  dir^  gray  and 
foaming  white.  There  was  no  steamer  at 
the  quay,  no  smoke  patch  on  the  horison. 
"Shell  not  Tenture  out  a  day  like  this!" 
the  intensted  and  completely  idle  dti- 
KDs  of  Stromboli  vociferated  again  and 
again.  "There'll  be  no  vapore  until  the 
Virgin  aendscalmseas!"  Then  Marshall, 
with  the  persistent  resourcefulness  of  his 
race  in  providing  extra  means  for  meeting 
transportation  emergendes,  demanded  a 
boat  There  was  stupefaction,  and  after 
repeating  his  idea  in  all  sorts  of  Italian  he 
was  forced  to  admit  that  there  existed  no 
means  of  escaping  from  Stromboli  that 
day. 

As  he  turned  back  throu^  the  stony 
lane,  he  saw  two  women  descending  in 
hot  haste,  Eleanor  and  the  maid  stagger- 
ing under  a  load  of  wraps. 

"It  has  n't  gone  ?  "  his  wife  demanded 
without  the  formality  of  greeting. 

"It  hasn't  come  —  and  won't  come 
to-day!" 

"And  here's  no  other  way,"  she  pout- 
ed. "Tliat  is  the  trouble  with  islands." 
"  No  other  way — not  until  the  Virgin 
calms  the  waters,"  he  said,  repeating  un- 
consciously the  picturesque  phrase  of  the 
dtisens  of  Stromboli. 

In  spite  of  the  faint  rose  that  exercise 
in  the  damp  sea  air  had  brou^t  to  her 
laoe,  there  were  dark  drdes  under  the 
eyes  and  a  look  of  anxiety.  Apparently 
die  had  not  slept  any  better  than  he,  and 
had  oonduded,  on  ihe  tossing  pUlow,  as 
he  had,  that  the  situation  was  impossible, 
ridiculous  —  must  be  evaded.  But  see- 
ing her  look  of  dismay  reflected  in  his 
lugubrious  face  she  burst  into  a  hysterical 
fit  of  laughter,  and  finaUy  seated  herself 
on  the  edge  of  a  step. 

"I'm— afraid  — we're  — in  for  it!" 
she  gurgled.    "We  can't  escape  unless 


you  will  swim  ashore,  or  take  quarters  in 
the  temple." 

Her  gayety  cheered  him  only  moder- 
atdy.  He  would  have  followed  her  last 
suggestion  incontinentiy;  but  one  could 
hardly  abandon  even  one's  separated 
wife  in  an  island  village,  without  some- 
thing of  an  excuse.  YiThile  he  was  prepar- 
ing one,  she  rose,  in  gay  spirits. 

"Come!  I'll  show  you  the  place.  You 
see  I  am  installed  here  —  almost  <Asm 
moil'' 

So  they  turned  up  the  main  aUey, 
Eleanor  pointing  out  to  him  the  dark 
hole  that  served  as  caf ^  according  to  the 
sign.  "See  what  I  saved  you  from  last 
evening ! "  Once  or  twice  she  darted  into 
a  noisome  court  where  incredibly  squalid 
old  women  pulled  and  jostled  in  their 
eagerness  to  dispose  of  certain  heirlooms 
to  the  mad  strangers.  Once  she  came 
back  from  her  foray  to  ask  change  for  a 
banknote,  and  was  very  scrupulous  about 
nriftlcing  diange  to  the  centime,  searching 
her  little  net  purse  for  a  five-cent  piece. 
Then  they  climbed  a  rocky  path  that 
skirted  the  gulf,  far  above  the  sea,  leading 
to  the  temple.  A  streak  of  simlight  shot 
downwards  through  the  leaden  doud 
masses,  illuming  for  the  moment  the  dull 
brown  stones  of  the  ruin,  warming  the 
broken  pillars,  the  fragment  still  intact 
in  melancholy  isolation  on  the  island 
promontory. 

"Oh-h!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  love- 
ly, and  just  for  us!   Come!" 

She  hurried  the  pace,  and  Marshall 
pu£Ped  heavily  behind. 

"You're  pretty  brisk,"  he  remarked, 
remembering  that  in  the  old  days  she  had 
never  stirred  without  a  cab. 

"I  take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  — 
that's  another  occupation  for  age  — 
besides  cultivating  one's  mind,"  she  re- 
plied amicably,  waiting  for  him  to  join 
her. 

"So  my  counsels  have  borne  fruit  — 
late,"  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying. 

Eleanor,   exdted  by  the  sim-bathed  * 
shrine,  did  not  answer.    As  they  gained 
the  scaly  hilltop  before  the  east  front. 
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the  clouds  drew  together,  leaviiig  the  spot 
in  chill  gloom. 

''An  ill  omen  —  perhaps  the  goddess 
does  not  consider  us  fit  persons  to  enter 
her  sanctuary.  Do  you  suppose  she'll 
get  Zeus  to  drop  a  thunderbolt  on  your 
head?" 

MftT^h^.!!  smiled  grimly  at  the  daring 
joke  in  which  he  detected  a  jibe  at  form- 
er gallantries  with  those  "other  women." 
It  was  gentle  enough,  however,  to  be 
ignored. 

"G)me  on  —  let's  venture  in,  any 
way  I"  she  continued  in  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chievous raillery.  ''Juno  must  have  been 
a  forgiving  lady  —  with  that  husband." 

They  plunged  into  the  rank  growth  of 
grass  about  the  temple  steps,  pausing  to 
examine  the  fragment  of  the  architrave 
stiU  mouldering  on  the  severe  Doric  pil- 
lars, and  the  one  solitary  pillar  beyond, 
to  which  a  thick  green  vine  clung,  sway- 
ing slightly  in  the  wind.  This  was  the 
bi^  this  isolated,  broken  pillar  with  the 
green  vine,  that  she  had  sketched. 

"It's  fine,  that!"  she  exclaimed,  open- 
ing her  arms  in  instinctive  enthusiasm 
for  its  noble  grace,  "and  the  rest  are 
broken  fragments!" 

As  she  stepped  forward  into  the  weed- 
grown  indosure,  the  fitful  sun  darted 
again  from  the  heavens. 

"See!   She  approves  — still." 

They  poked  about  for  a  time  among 
ttie  prostrate  members  of  the  little  tem- 
ple, and  she  snapped  with  her  camera  a 
few  details  that  he  pointed  out.  Then 
ttiey  came  out  on  the  west  side  overlook- 
ing the  gusty  sea  and  sat  down.  Before 
another  one  of  those  uncomfortable  con- 
versational gaps  she  interposed  blithely, 

"I  suppose  this  was  where  women 
came  to  pray  for  happy  marriages,  was 
n't  it?" 

He  nodded. 

"And  now  poor  Juno's  temple  is  with- 
out honor,  here  as  well  as  in  America!" 

"The  gods  change:  here  they  pray  to 
the  Virgin  instead." 

"Oh!  I  see." 

His  thought  went  back  to  those  new 


occupations,  which  presented  sudi  inter- 
esting developments  of  character. 

"So  you  find  time  now  to  read  and 
sketch,  as  well  as  to  take  exeidse?" 

"Yes  —  I'm  getting  dull  even  to  my- 
self. You  see,  when  age  comes,"  she 
mused  on,  "when  you've  finished  with 
all  your  own  agitating  possibilities,  you 
've  simply  got  to  look  out  of  yourself 
mto  life  —  ottier  people's  lives,  —  "she 
waved  her  hand  to  the  wide  space  of 
the  sea,  —  "and  try  to  see  what's  there 
—  apart  from  yourself." 

"Quite  so,"  he  agreed  grimly.  "It's 
a  pity  one  couM  n't  take  that  objecti?e 
attitude  earlier  iu  life!" 

She  corrected  him  tranquiDy. 

"Without  having  the  emotional  one 
first,  what  would  the  other  be  worth  ?" 

So  they  talked  on,  enjoying  the  cahn 
and  the  flickering  sunlight  There  was 
something  subtly  humorous  to  them  both 
in  the  idea  of  sitting  there  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  temple  of  Juno  exchanging 
philosophical  reflections  on  life.  It  had 
been  so  many  years,  even  before  the  out- 
ward rupture,  when  they  had  exchanged 
nothing  beyond  business  details  and 
dry  conventionalities.  Finally  she  rose, 
saying,  "It  must  be  past  noon  and 
that  luncheon  wiQ  be  colder  than  these 
stones!"  and  they  retraced  their  way, 
shepherded  by  a  swarm  of  Strcmibofi 
youth. 

The  shambling  padrona  placed  a  fat 
bottleofAsti  on- the  table.  "Her  votive 
offering  to  the  goddess,"  he  dared  to  sug- 
gest What  with  the  wine  and  their  fresh 
zest  after  the  morning  on  the  windy  pro- 
montory, they  had  a  gay  little  meal. 

"It  hasn't  been  so  bad?"  she  de- 
manded teasingly,  on  leaving  him  for  her 
nap.  "At  any  rate  we've  got  throu^  the 
morning  —  and  you've  seen  the  tempk 
of  Juno,  —  that  celebrated  ruin!" 

m 

"No,  it  hasn't  come  to  so  mudi," 
he  admitted,  lighting  his  second  dgar 
that  evening.    His  wife  was  lying  on 
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the  rickety  lounge,  the  full  ddrt  of  the 
rammer  dxess  that  she  had  put  on  in 
honor  of  dinner  falling  gracefully  to  the 
floor.  In  the  shadows  oi  the  lofty  room 
flickeTed  the  light  of  many  candles  set 
about  here  and  there.  There  was  a 
second  bundle  of  fagots  on  the  fire  and 
flowers  in  some  old  pots,  —  the  mom- 
ing^s  purchase.  Eleanor  had  an  instinct 
for  giving  the  festal  air  even  to  trivial 
occasicms.  At  first  they  had  talked 
briskly,  avoiding  all  roads  that  led  back- 
wards and  downwards  iiito  the  past.  She 
had  brought  him  at  last  to  teU  her  what 
he  had  done  with  the  ten  years  of  free- 
dom. And  he  had  been  forced  to  confess 
that  after  that  lucky  real  estate  specula* 
tion  had  put  him  in  a  position  of  ease 
there  was  not  much  to  tell.  He  had  had 
some  thoughts  of  a  book  —  indeed  was 
over  here  now  ostensibly  to  examine  cer- 
tain architectural  monuments  that  might 
ilhistrate  the  book.  But  it  had  got  vague 
~  the  book  —  and  he  was  not  swte  that 
it  was  altogether  worth  the  doing. 

''So,"  his  wife  summed  up,  ''it  has  n't 
been  so  much  better  than  when  you  were 
haid  piessed,  and  there  never  was  quite 
enou^  to  go  around  ?" 

"No  —  money  does  n't  count  so  much 
as  we  used  to  think,  perhaps." 

"What  does  count?" 

Ah,  yes!  What  did  count  in  making 
up  the  tally  of  a  life!  In  the  stiU  room 
the  points  <A  tapered  light  barely  touched 
the  woman's  white  face  where  she  lay 
with  thou^tful  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling. 
As  he  smoked  and  watched  her,  his 
former  wife,  some  oU  current  of  memory 
brought  back  the  days  before  marriage, 
when  he  was  in  the  ardent  mood,  or  as 
she  had  said  once  with  woman's  brutal- 
ity, "wanted  me  most"  It  was  uncanny, 
this  slipping  back  over  a  third  of  a  life- 
time to  take  up  the  thread  there  at  the  be- 
ginning, — the  thread  they  had  contrived 
sinoe  to  snarl  so  lamentably!  There  had 
been  large  and  worshipful  thoughts  in 
those  days. 

"I  wonder  sometimes" —  his  wife's 
voice  broke  the  silence  with  a  flutter  of 


mounting  sound  —  "what  it  would  have 
been  for  you  —  with  another  woman; 
any  other  woman  ?" 

This  bold  speculation  touched  him 
unpleasantly.  His  imagination,  too,  had 
tried  to  piece  together  a  pictiue  of  what 
life  might  have  been  with  her — or  an- 
other, and  had  given  up  the  hopeless 
task.  After  all  would  they,  any  one  of 
them,  have  come  out  of  the  sweating  pro- 
cess of  marriage  better  than  she  had! 

"Much  the  same,  I  fancy!"  He  tried 
to  give  a  gallant  ring  to  the  admission. 

"Would  they  have  irritated  you  — 
brought  out  all  the  devil  in  you,  as  I  used 
to?"  she  pursued  ruthlessly;  "made 
you  put  on  your  hat,  so  to  spesk,  and  get 
out?  How  I'd  like  to  know!" 

"It's  a  hard  test,  marriage,"  he  re- 
marked at  random. 

She  sat  upright,  her  palms  clenched 
with  sudden  anguish,  as  if  all  the  dreary 
years  had  swept  over  her  in  one  whelming 
sense  of  despair. 

"It  is  a  hard  test,  God  knows!  for 
the  woman.  Oh,  you  think  it  was  this 
or  that  in  me — extravagance,  willfulness, 
stupidity  —  that  did  our  business.  Per- 
haps not  You  wanted  your  little  way 
and  I  wanted  my  Uttle  way — and  there 
was  never  quite  enough  room  or  money 
for  boOi  our  little  ways!  Was  that  all? 
Men  don't  hate  women  for  their  faults." 

"Oh!"  he  protested  at  Ac  word. 

"More  likely  it's  the  way  they  do 
their  hair,  the  shape  of  their  mouth,  the 
way  they  talk  —  oh,  you  can't  say. 
Something  was  wrong  with  the  com- 
bination!" She  slipped  back  to  her 
cushions  with  a  light  word.  "Perhaps 
we  did  n't  make  the  proper  sacrifice  to 
Juno!" 

Nevertheless  there  were  tears,  almost, 
in  the  voice.  He  made  an  impatient  gest- 
ure, wishing  to  blot  out  this  intervening 
gulf  of  years  with  all  its  repulsive  detail 
of  the  lost  game,  that  separated  them 
from  the  starting  point,  so  long  ago! 

"Oh,  I  am  not  going  into  it,"  she  pro- 
tested. "It's  dead  and  decently  buried. 
But  one  wonders.     Do  you  still  get  to 
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the  station  half  an  hour  before  train  time, 
Alfred  ?  What  a  lot  of  time  you  must 
have  wasted  these  last  ten  yean!" 

She  showed  him  that  she  could  still 
laugh.  He  did  not  like  this  sudden  shift 
up  and  down  the  emotional  scale. 

"But  we  stuck  —  after  a  fashion  — 
sort  of  half-way  stuck ! " 

"Yes,  we  stuck  —  half-way !  ** 

And  there  they  were  at  the  bottom. 
The  candles  flickered  and  smoked.  The 
last  fagot  curled  up  economically  into 
white  ash.  The  woman's  eyes  still 
searched  the  ceiling  for  an  answer  to  all 
the  mystery.  The  man  threw  away  his 
cigar.  It  was  dead,  almost  pathetically 
dead  —  all  (tteir  loud  discords,  their  si- 
lent inharmonies.  Nothing  it  seemed 
could  ever  relight  the  fire  of  their  pas- 
sionate distaste.  Between  the  before  and 
the  now  there  lay  a  field  of  ashes  where 
there  might  have  been  —  the  fragrant 
carpet  of  hf e,  fiower-sown  with  tears  and 
laughter.  The  mere  inexorable  fate  of  it 
made  them  Calm.   He  said  softly,  — 

"We  missed  it  —  somehow." 

"Yes  —  we  missed  it  And  now  we're 
like  one  of  those  extinct  volcanoes  over 
ttiere  in  Italy,  —  a  nice,  round,  proper 
cone,  —  all  hoUow  on  (tte  inside  where 
the  crater  was,  —  except  for  the  ashes. 
And  two  little  baby  cones  at  our  feet, 
with  thenr  hot  files  all  alive  inside. 
That's  life!" 

"Well,"  he  laughed,  recovering  from 
the  surprise  of  her  dose-tracking  thought, 
"it  must  be  more  comfortable  for  the 
neighbors  when  the  eruptions  cease.  And 
there  is  always  a  chance  for  green  things 
to  grow  around  the  dead  cone,"  he  added 
more  gently  —  "to  cover  up  the  scars." 

"But  the  fire  — that  was  lif$r*  she 
sighed. 

"And  the  vines  and  the  green  things  — 
they  are  life,  too,  of  a  sort." 


The  candles  b^;an  to  spatter  out,  lod 
he  got  up  to  snuff  them.  He  roamed 
about  the  room  restlessly,  touching  thii 
object  and  that,  then  came  bade  to  tbe 
lounge  where  his  wife  lay,  wide-^ed, 
looking  up  into  the  darlDening  gloom. 
There  were  lines  about  the  mouth— 
sad  lines  —  and  also  in  the  uncertain 
shadows — the  lines  of  youth  —  before 
it  an. 

"It's  been  bad  for  you,  NeUy!" 

"For  both  of  us,"  and  her  ejt$ 
dropped  from  the  ceiling  to  his.  Tliae 
came  a  low  knock  at  the  door. 

"That's  Annette  — it  is  very  Ute! 
You  must  remember  that  I  have  n't  ez- 
plained  to  Annette — she  might  find  it 
— embarrassing ! " 

IV 

During  the  night  tbe  lowering  sl^ 
had  been  swept  dear  of  clouds,  and  a 
fresh  breeze  flecked  the  blue  water  of  the 
iBolian  sea,  through  which  the  dirty  little 
coast  steamer  ploughed  its  way  toward 
the  Calabrian  shore.  Close  together  on 
the  rear  deck  Marshall  and  his  wife  stood 
gazing  high  above  them  at  the  ruined 
temple  on  the  eastern  promontory  of  the 
island.  One  solitary  shaft  in  lovdy  isdar 
tion,  wrapped  with  its  clinging  vine, 
reached  into  the  vivid  blue  of  the  heavens. 

"Some  of  it  still  stands  —  after  all!" 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  upwards. 

"And  so  lovdy,  even  in  its  ruin,"  she 
murmured.  His  hand  lightly  toudied 
her  shoulder,  and  as  the  temple  faded 
into  the  distance  across  the  waves  he 
said  gently,  — 

"We  must  make  those  green  things 
grow  over  the  dead  volcano!" 

She  smiled  wistfully,  while  die  maid 
Annette  eyed  them  speculativdy  through 
the  cabin  window. 
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In  some  moment  of  rest  or  recreation  in 
the  open  air»  every  one  must  have  looked 
into  the  blue  sky,  seen  the  snowy  mnaseo 
of  ck>ud,  and  wondered  to  what  unknown 
haven  they  were  drifting.  For  me,  the 
study  of  the  sky  and  the  weather  has  an 
irresistible  fascination.  In  my  youth,  I 
watched  the  clouds  with  eager  interest; 
and  in  my  manhood,  I  have  spent  many 
years  in  observing  and  pondering  over 
the  meanings  of  their  various  shapes  and 
motions,  because  I  believe  they  hold  se- 
crets of  great  interest  to  the  human  race. 
Stop  the  vast  flow  of  invisible  vapor  of 
whksh  the  cloud  is  but  a'  visible  symbol, 
and  within  a  single  year  every  wheel  of 
industry  would  cease  to  turn,  and  our 
own  busy  land  would  be  as  silent  and 
tenantless  as  the  great  Sahara;  the  sum- 
mer sun  would  no  more  woo  the  fields 
to  verdure;  and  the  trees  of  our  groves 
and  forests  would  be  but  bare  and  life- 
less trunks.  Fortunately,  no  such  grand 
catastrophe  is  likely  to  occur;  but  the 
variations  of  rainfall  from  month  to 
month,  and  year  to  year,  have  a  veiy 
great  influence  on  our  lives  and  comfort; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  these 
dianges  will  aid  much  in  increasing  the 
good,  and  decreasing  the  evil  of  their  ef- 
fects. I  have  hoped  to  aid  in  wresting 
these  secrets  from  nature;  but  the  study 
ai  the  clouds  has  also  had  for  me  another 
interest,  because  I  believe  that  the  air 
is  one  day  to  be  the  highway  of  human 
travel,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  currents 
win  aid  in  making  its  navigation  safe 
and  rapid. 

The  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observ- 
atory, with  which  I  am  connected,  has 
won  a  plaee  among  the  leading  observa- 
tories of  the  world  for  its  researches  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  the  upper  air, 
and  the  director.  Professor  A.  Lawrence 


Rotch,  is  widely  known  in  Europe.  For 
this  reason,  whai  the  interested  aeronauts 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  first  interna- 
tional balloon  contest,  to  be  held  in  Amer- 
ica, naturaUy  they  sought  information 
from  the  observatory  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions likely  to  be  met  here.  All  the  con- 
testants had  studied  the  problem  of  the 
balloon  and  its  equipment,  and  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  the  best  balloons 
and  instruments  that  the  present  state  of 
the  art  permits.  The  pilots  were  aU  ex- 
perienced men,  and  all  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  use  ol  favorable  air^up- 
rents  in  ballooning.  The  Germans,  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  tiie  advantages  of  eipert  ad- 
vice, invited  the  director  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  to  go  as  aide  in  one  of  their 
balloons.  Not  finding  it  convenient  to  go 
himself,  the  director  asked  me  to  repre- 
sent the  observatory  in  this  voyage.  And 
so  it  happened  that  I  was  to  undertake  to 
map  out  tiie  best  air-currents  for  a  bal- 
loon to  take,  in  order  to  reach  the  greatest 
distance  from  its  starting-point  at  St 
Louis,  and  to  put  into  actual  practice 
what  I  had  often  planned  in  imagination. 
Provided  with  heavy  wraps  for  the  bal- 
loon voyage,  I  arrived  at  St  Louis  on 
October  20,  the  morning  before  the  race. 
Already  the  air  was  full  of  eager  prepar- 
ation and  expectancy.  The  newspapers 
contained  full  accounts  of  receptions  giv- 
en to  the  visiting  aeronauts,  pungent  par- 
agraphs concerning  the  characteristics  of 
the  individuals,  and  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  preliminary  trial  trips  in  the  bal- 
loons. Most  of  the  aeronauts  had  come 
from  far  distant  lands,  and  some  of  them 
had  only  a  limited  command  of  English. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
St  Louis,  many  thousands  of  dollars  had 
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been  contributed  toward  the  promotion 
of  this  unique  race;  a  section  of  the  city's 
gas-plant  had  been  resenred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  light  gas  especially  for 
the  balloons,  and  about  three  himdred 
soldiers  had  been  detailed  from  the 
United  States  Army  to  aid  in  protecting 
and  launching  the  balloons.  All  this  care- 
ful preparation  assured  the  filling  and 
dispatching  of  the  balloons  with  exem- 
plary promptness.  On  the  afternoon  of 
my  arrival,  I  was  called  to  meet  the  offi- 
cials conducting  the  race  and  the  con- 
testants for  the  prize.  At  this  meeting, 
ttie  rules  of  the  contest  were  discussed 
and  agreed  upon.  It  was  decided  that 
whenever  any  contestant  came  to  the 
groimd  voluntarily  and  landed,  (be  race 
was  over  for  him;  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rise  again;  but  much  discussion 
arose  in  regard  to  the  time  that  might  be 
given  for  a  contestant  to  free  himself,  if 
his  trail-rope  became  entangled  with  ob- 
jects below.  It  was  agreed  that  fifteen 
minutes  were  to  be  allowed  in  case  of  such 
an  accident,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if 
he  had  not  freed  himself,  he  was  to  be 
considered  as  having  landed.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  distance  should  be  mea- 
sured in  a  straight  line  from  St  Louis  to 
the  point  of  landing. 

Tlie  morning  of  the  race  found  me 
busy  in  aiding  my  German  friends  in  the 
preparation  of  the  balloons  for  a  start 
All  the  balloons  were  spread  out,  each  on 
a  large  sheet  of  canvas,  with  the  valve  up- 
permost and  the  mouth  next  (tte  gas- 
main.  Next,  the  various  lines  were  at- 
tached :  first,  a  line  for  operating  the  valve 
and  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  when  nec- 
essary; second,  a  line  for  ripping  open 
the  top  of  the  balloon  and  thus  letting 
out  all  the  gas  at  once.  This  line  was  to 
be  used  only  at  the  moment  of  landing. 
Its  employment  is  comparatively  new, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
various  devices  for  rendering  balloon- 
ing safe.  So  secure  did  the  pilot  of  our 
balloon,  the  Pommem,  feel  in  its  use  that 
the  anchor  usually  carried  was  dispensed 
witii. 


In  order  to  plaee  these  ropes  properly, 
a  man  had  to  crawl  down  throu^  tbe 
empty  balloon  and  come  out  at  its  moutL 
After  the  arrangement  of  these  details, 
the  net  to  which  the  basket  is  attaicfaed 
when  in  place  was  quickly  spread. OTcr 
the  balloon  imder  tli^  skillful  guidance 
of  our  pilot,  Mr.  Erbsloeh. 

Before  noon,  all  the  balloons  wen 
ready  to  receive  the  supply  of  gas  whidi 
was  to  carry  them  aloft,  and  within  kn 
than  two  hours  afterward,  the  gas-main 
being  connected  with  all  the  balloons 
simultaneously,  they  became  swelling 
globes,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  towering  above  the  ground  and 
gentiy  oscillating  in  the  breese. 

As  a  check  on  tiie  movements  of  die 
contestants  and  to  provide  material  for  a 
study  of  the  race  afterward,  the  Aero 
Qub  at  St  Louis  gave  each  contestant  a 
sealed,  self-recording  barometer,  which 
traced  on  a  sheet  every  movement  of  die 
balloon  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  thus 
showed  at  what  height  it  was  sailing  at 
each  moment  in  its  course,  making  it  im- 
possible for  any  contestant  to  descend  to 
earth  without  a  record  of  theevent  These 
packages  were  placed  in  the  baskets  of 
the  balloons  by  the  judges  themselves, 
with  instructions  that  th^  were  to  be 
returned  with  the  seal  unbroken  imme- 
diately after  landing. 

In  addition  to  these  instruments  we 
had  recording  barometers  of  our  own, 
thermometers  of  a  deKcate  kind  for  re- 
cording temperature,  and  compasses  of 
various  siases  and  shapes.  In  use,  the 
thermometers  are  whirled  outside  oi  the 
basket  of  the  balloon  as  far  as  one  can 
reach,  in  order  that  the  temperature  maj 
be  obtained  away  from  the  balloon  and 
not  be  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
observers'  bodies. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  were  that  the 
balloons  should  ascend  following  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession.  Tliat  in  which 
I  was  to  aid  and  of  which  Oscar  Erb8k>di 
was  the  pilot,  was  assigned  by  lot  the  first 
place  in  the  list  We  were  provided  with 
red  envelopes  by  the  committee,  with  in- 
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gtructioiis  to  throw  them  overboard  at  At 
end  of  each  two  hours  and  as  near  aa  poa- 
flible  to  towns,  so  that  ihey  might  m<Hre 
readily  be  foimd.  We  also  had  a  number 
of  bhuiks  placed  in  envelopes  addressed 
to  various  newspapers,  whidi  we  were  re- 
quested to  fill  out  and  throw  overboard, 
giving  our  position  and  speed  at  the  time. 

Before  ill  this  preparation  was  com- 
plete, throngs  had  begun  to  gatber  to  see 
the  race.  Nearly  an  hour  before  tbe  time 
of  our  departure,  the  streets  immediately 
around  the  balloon-field  were  dense  with 
people.  During  this  Ust  hour,  crowds 
came  streaming  in  from  every  direction. 
All  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities  con- 
tributed to  the  gathering,  and  some  sight- 
seers had  come  from  as  far  as  Boston  and 
NewYoric  BefcHre  the  ascent  of  the  first 
balloon,  every  seat  on  the  stands  erect- 
ed for  ticket-holders  was  taken,  and  a 
crowd,  estimated  by  the  newspapers  at 
900,000,  surrounded  ihe  field  of  operar 
tions  to  witness  the  first  race  of  this  land 
ever  held  in  America. 

Five  minutes  before  the  time  of  start- 
ing, Mr.  Glidden,  the  time-keeper,  began 
to  call  off  the  elapsing  minutes,  and  then 
during  the  last  minute,  the  elapsing  in- 
tervals of  ten  seconds.  This  was  a  hur- 
ried period  of  final  preparation;  sand- 
bags for  ballast  were  hung  all  around 
our  basket,  which  was  the  smallest  of  the 
nine,  untO  its  dimensions  seemed  nearly 
doubled.  Finally,  after  several  bags  of 
ballast  had  been  added  and  removed,  the 
balance  was  adjusted  so  as  to  give  only  a 
slight  excess  of  lift,  and  the  Pommem  was 
ready  to  carry  Mr.  Erbsloeh  and  myself 
on  our  long  journey.  A  few  seconds  after 
four  o'clock  the  order  to  depart  was  giv- 
en. We  grasped  the  hands  of  our  friends 
in  a  final  farewell,  the  restraining  hands 
of  the  soldiers  were  removed,  and  slowly 
the  earth  b^;an  to  recede  from  us.  A 
wikl,  tumultuous  cheer  burst  from  the 
waiting  thousands  and  I  waved  my  hat  in 
return  to  the  waving  hats  and  handker- 
chiefi  below.  The  balloon  was  rising  and 
moving  northward  without  the  slightest 
jar  or  jolt,  such  as  one  ordinarily  asso- 


ciates witti  motion,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  we  were  not  stationary  and 
the  world  spinning  beneath  us.  Soon 
the  great  city  of  St  Louis  lay  spread  out 
below  us  as  on  a  map.  The  houses  and 
street-cars  looked  like  toys  and  the  men 
like  creeping  ants. 

The  upper  currents  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  United  States  almost  always  move 
toward  some  point  between  northeast 
and  soutbeast,  usually  nearly  east  We 
had  discussed  our  course  the  previous 
evening  at  dinner,  and  Mr.  l^bsloeh, 
deferring  to  my  opinion  about  tbe  best 
current  to  take,  agreed  to  seek  this  up- 
per current  immediately  after  leaving  St. 
Louis,  and  to  nuike  directly  for  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  going  south  of  the  lake  region. 
We  wished  to  reach  the  coast  as  far  north 
as  possible,  because  in  that  direction  the 
land  stretdied  to  the  greatest  distance 
from  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  ascend  or  descend  as  was  neces- 
sary during  the  voyage  in  order  to  find 
favoring  currents.  About  half  an  hour 
before  the  ascent  of  our  balloon,  one  of 
(be  small  sounding  balloons  which  were 
then  being  liberated  daQy  from  St  Louis 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Fergusson  for  Professor 
Rotch,  was  set  free,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  usual  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  balloonists.  The  air-currents  near 
the  earth's  surface  were  toward  the  north, 
or  northwest;  but  this  small  balloon 
showed  that  the  eastward  upper  current 
which  we  sought  was  to  be  found  at  a 
height  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  and, 
throwing  out  sufficient  ballast,  we  rose  at 
once  to  find  it  This  manoeuvre  rendered 
our  balloon  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  tbe  race,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
remarks  from  the  St  Louis  Rspyblie  on 
the  morning  following  the  race :  — 

''The  Pommem  first,  and  then  (tte 
America,  made  the  brightest  marks  in  the 
sky.  Experts  said  the  Anjou  held  the 
most  gas,  but  the  German  far  and  away 
was  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  heavens. 
High  and  far  she  soared,  and  far  and 
high  went  the  others,  but  always  was  the 
Ponmiem  the  most  majestic  Long  after 
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ihe  businesslike  United  States  had  swept 
out  of  sight,  lost  in  the  murk  of  haee  to 
the  northwest,  the  pride  of  the  Teutons 
hung  a  sapphire  sun  in  an  opalescent  sky» 
high  in  the  north.  'It  is  magnificent,  but 
not  good  ballooning/  said  a  veteran ; '  the 
otiiers  are  sailing  lower  and  making  more 
distance.'  Nevertheless  was  the  Ponmiem 
a  sight  good  for  the  eye." 

This  remark  of  the  veteran,  confirmed 
by  all  the  experts  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  since,  showed  that  Mr. 
Erbsloeh,  with  the  audacity  of  youth  and 
confidence  in  his  ability  as  a  balloonist, 
and  I,  with  the  audacity  of  my  ignorance 
of  ballooning,  but  desirous  of  utilizing 
the  air-currents  to  the  best  advantage, 
had  broken  the  tradition  of  long-dbtance 
ballooning,  which  is  to  keep  near  the 
earth,  at  least  during  the  first  night  out 
At  the  height  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, we  found  a  current  moving  toward 
the  northeast  with  a  speed  of  about 
twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  Here  the  as- 
cent of  the  balloon  was  checked,  and  at 
this  level  we  prepared  to  spend  the 
night  It  was  now  past  sunset  In  finding 
our  course,  we  had  crossed  the  lower  Mis- 
souri near  its  mouth  and  then  the  Missis- 
sippi near  the  dty  of  Alton,  Illinois.  The 
sun  had  set  in  a  deep  haze,  a  glowing  ball 
of  fire,  but  the  adjustments  necessary  to 
beginning  our  journey  had  prevented 
much  note  of  this,  our  first  sunset  It  was 
about  six  p.  m.  when  we  passed  tbe  twin 
cities  of  Alton  and  Upper  Alton,  their 
brilliant  electric  lights  sparkling  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  like  swarms  of  fireflies  on 
a  summer  evening. 

We  watched  these  glowing  lights  amid 
a  silence  more  profound  than  any  I  have 
ever  known.  After  we  left  St  Louis,  the 
roar  of  the  city  sank  to  a  soft  murmur, 
and  then  ceased,  and  now  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  not  even  ttie  rustle  of  the 
wind,  because  we  were  moving  with  the 
wind  and  hence  in  a  dead  calm.  One 
often  speaks  of  "the  sUent  wood,"  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  wood  are  heard  the  rust- 
lings of  the  leaves  and  (ttt  myriad  voices 
of  nature;  only  in  a  balloon  far  above  the 


earth  is  absolute  silence  to  be  found,  a 
silence  as  of  death.  Onward  we  drifted 
through  the  night,  past  the  twinkling 
lights  of  various  towns,  and  the  scenoy 
below  us,  bathed  in  (be  mellow  moon- 
light, was  like  a  fairy  land  of  toy  gardens 
and  glistening  brooks. 

As  we  passed  over  towns,  we  threw 
overboard  the  notices  provided  for  giving 
the  press  information  of  our  progress.  In 
order  to  cause  these  notices  to  be  nHxe 
easily  found,  I  bought  a  number  of  small 
rubber  balloons  from  a  peddler  on  the 
ground,  and  at  the  appointed  time  a 
package  of  notices  was  attached  to  one  of 
them  and  it  was  set  free.  The  balloon, 
thus  weighted,  descended  n^idly,  and 
I  thought  it  would  serve  to  attract  the 
attention  of  any  one  who  passed  near 
it  after  it  had  reached  the  earth.  How- 
ever, I  have  as  jpt  no  knowledge  whether 
or  not  this  device  assisted  in  the  finding 
of  our  notices. 

About  8  A.  M.,  Oie  brilliant  lights  of 
a  large  dty  brightened  the  haze  of  the 
lower  air  IDce  a  coming  dawn.  This  was 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  we  were  soon 
passing  over  its  northern  suburbs,  now 
wrapped  in  profound  slumber.  The 
throbbing  and  whistling  of  locomotives 
which  reached  our  ears,  showed,  how- 
ever, that  all  was  not  dead,  but  that  even 
in  the  dead  of  night  some  life  was  astir 
to  carry  on  the  activities  of  a  busy  world. 
Here  we  crossed  the  Wabash,  moving 
softly  toward  the  southwest,  and  soon 
afterward  we  had  an  adventure  often  en- 
joyed by  balloonists,  that  of  a  race  with  a 
locomotive,  in  which,  I  r^ret  to  say,  the 
locomotive  won.  It  was  evidently  a  swift 
midnight  express  for  the  east,  and  when 
our  courses  finally  diverged,  the  train 
was  ahready  several  miles  ahead  of  us. 

The  balloon  had  now  sunk  to  within 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  we  first  became  aware  of  ap- 
proaching dawn,  not  by  the  appearance 
of  the  sky,  but  by  tbe  awakening  life  be- 
low. There  came  to  our  ears  out  of  the 
depths,  first  the  faint,  shrill  bugle-calb 
of  chanticleeiB,  then  the  barking  of  dogs. 
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and  finalty  ttie  soft,  muffled  mmbk  of  a 
wagon  on  its  early  trip  to  the  city.  As  if 
not  to  disappoint  the  expectant  life  be- 
low, there  soon  appeared  a  rosy  flush  on 
the  eastern  sky,  and  the  whole  heavens, 
bodi  east  and  west,  were  then  suffused 
with  pink.  The  sunrise  was  not  more 
brilliant  than  I  have  seen  below,  but  the 
unobstructed  view  in  every  direction  and 
the  strange  surroundings  gave  it  an  unus- 
ual beauty.  The  landscape  was  now  seen 
dearly  for  the  first  time,  and  ttiere  spread 
out  bdow  us  a  scene  so  picturesque  that 
it  is  difEknilt  to  describe.  We  were  cross- 
ing the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash,  whose 
bed  was  covered  with  a  broad  river  of  fog 
for  more  beautiful  than  the  river  itself; 
while  into  it  flowed  smaller  streams  of 
mist,  and  here  and  there  a  lakelet  of  fog 
in  a  basin  between  the  hills  reflected 
faintly,  from  the  crests  of  its  snowy  bil- 
k)WB,  the  colors  of  the  rosy  dawn. 

While  we  were  directly  over  the  valley 
of  the  Wabash,  an  electric  car,  with  glar- 
ing headlight,  rushed  along  on  its  early 
morning  trip,  like  some  submarine  mon- 
ster at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  river  of  fog. 

The  cause  of  this  fog  is  the  great  cool- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  radiar 
ticm.  The  air,  more  transparent  than 
glass,  is  but  little  heated  by  day  or  cooled 
at  night  by  radiation,  so  that,  at  heights 
exceeding  a  half  mile,  there  is  very  little 
daily  change  in  its  temperature,  and  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  one  degree  warmer 
during  the  day  than  at  night  On  ttie 
other  hand,  the  earth's  surface  is  much 
heated  by  day  and  much  cooled  at  night, 
causing  a  laige  daily  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  ttte  ground  and  in  the  air 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
This  cooling  of  the  lower  air  does  not  ex- 
tend to  a  height  of  more  than  five  him- 
dred  feet  above  level  ground,  so  that  a 
balloon  floating  along  near  that  altitude 
is  in  air  almost  as  warm  as  that  of  the 
day.  As  a  consequence,  balloonists  like 
to  seek  this  height,  if  there  are  not  other 
reasons  why  it  is  desirable  to  go  higher; 
because,  except  near  the  ground  at 
night,  the  air  grows  colder  as  one  goes 


higher,  and  at  heights  of  &ve  or  six  mfles, 
ttte  cold  is  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
coldest  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  balloon  is  like  a  little  earth;  it 
absorbs  and  radiates  heat  very  powerful- 
ly. At  night,  the  balloon  is  continuously 
cooling,  and  we  had  to  throw  out  ballast 
at  intervals  to  keep  from  sinking  to  the 
earth  on  account  of  the  cooling  and 
shrinking  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  on  accoimt 
of  a  slow  loss  of  gas  through  the  envel- 
ope of  the  baUoon.  This  ballast  was  in 
the  form  of  little  scoopfuls  of  sand  taken 
from  a  bag. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sun  rose 
that  first  morning,  a  dazzling,  brilliant 
orb,  the  balloon  was  heated  in  a  surpris- 
ingly few  minutes.  Its  gas,  expanding 
and  growing  lighter,  caused  us  to  ascend 
rapidly,  and  we  were  soon  again  at  a 
height  of  about  eight  thousand  feet  Had 
it  not  been  for  an  opening  at  (tte  bottom 
of  the  gas-bag,  made  for  that  purpose, 
the  balloon  would  have  ascended  many 
miles,  —  in  fact  until  the  expanding 
gas  burst  the  envelope  asunder  and  al- 
lowed it  to  fall  to  earth  a  lifeless  mass. 
I  knew  all  this,  but  also  I  knew  that 
many  years  of  experience  had  adapted 
the  balloon  to  meet  ttiese  demands,  and 
I  had  not  the  slightest  fear.  In  fact,  I 
watched  with  intense  pleasure  the  grand 
panorama  unfolding  in  all  its  detail  by 
ttte  light  of  day.  Apparently  quite  uncon- 
scious of  our  existence,  the  busy  world  of 
man  awoke  and  began  its  daity  routine. 
Its  inhabitants  were  microbes,  creeping 
along  the  ground,  or  riding  noiseless  on 
almost  microscopic  vehicles  at  a  pace 
which  seemed  so  slow  that  even  a  snail 
might  envy  it  How  strange  it  all  was! 
The  whole  visible  world  below  was  like 
a  garden  divided  into  innumerable  plots 
of  green  and  brown  with  the  lines  of  small 
separation  running  always  east  and  west, 
or  north  and  south,  and  thus  rendering 
tiie  use  of  the  compass  unnecessary  for 
obtaining  directions.  Those  garden-plots 
were  farms,  broad  acres  in  extent  The 
untamed  rocks  alone  stood  weirdly  out 
from  the  general  culture.  So  strange  did 
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ihey  appear  thai  it  was  not  until  I  had 
oonsulted  mj  companion  that  I  felt  sure 
these  were  indeed  rocks,  standing  out  like 
little,  irregular,  volcanic  cones  above  the 
general  level  of  the  prairie.  All  day  we 
were  crossing  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  so 
splendidly  cultivated  as  to  be  almost  a 
^^uden,  with  hardly  an  interval  of  waste 
land  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We 
passed  over  or  near  the  cities  of  Day- 
ton, Springfield,  Columbus,  Newark,  and 
Zanesville.  When  we  reached  Columbus 
it  was  aheady  past  noon,  and  we  were 
hungry.  Reclining  in  our  basket,  and 
shielding  ourselves  as  best  we  could  from 
the  sun,  we  ate  our  mid-day  meal.  At  the 
height  of  two  miles,  the  sun  shines  with  a 
fierce  intensity  unknown  below,  where  the 
dust  and  ^e  denser  air  scatter  the  rays 
which,  thus  diffused,  lose  their  intensity 
while  Ulumining  every  nook  and  comer 
of  our  houses.  At  heights  exceeding  five 
miles,  this  diffused  light  is  mostly  gone 
and  the  sun  shines  a  glowing  ball,  sharply 
outlined  in  a  sky  of  which  the  blue  is  so 
dark  as  to  approach  blackness.  At  the 
outer  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun 
would  appear  a  brilliant  star  of  massive 
axe  among  other  stars;  and  if  one 
stepped  from  its  burning  rays  into  shad- 
ow he  would  enter  Egyptian  darkness. 
At  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  shelter  our  faces  to 
prevent  sunburn,  although  the  air  around 
us  was  but  little  warmer  than  that  of  the 
previous  night,  being  about  forly-five  de- 
grees. As  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  the 
balkx>n  began  to  cool  and  sink,  we  were 
obliged  to  throw  out  much  sand,  casting 
it  away  a  sooopful  at  a  time;  and  just 
after  sunset,  it  was  even  necessary  to 
empty  two  or  three  bags  at  once. 
•  In  preparation  for  a  long  trip  in  the  air, 
I  had  provided  myself  with  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  latitude  and  longitude 
from  the  balloon  in  the  same  way  that  a 
ship  determines  its  position  at  sea;  but, 
owing  to  some  error  in  observation  and 
to  unsatisfactory  maps,  we  lost  our  bear- 
ing in  eastern  Ohio;  and  consequently, 
dbortly  after  sunset,  in  order  to  make  in- 


quiries, we  allowed  our  balkxm  to  settle 
within  about  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground  near  a  lonely  farmhouse.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  farm  did  not  see  us  until 
we  were  close  upon  them,  and  then  ccm- 
stemation  reigned  supreme.  In  the  barn- 
yard, pigs,  chickens,  geese,  and  sheep 
rushed  frantically  in  every  direction  fbr 
cover,  hopping  over  and  under  one  an- 
other, and  turning  every  conceivable 
angle.  The  chickens  had  no  doubt  seen 
hawks  before  in  their  time,  but  a  monster 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  probably  baf- 
fled the  imagination  of  the  most  daring  of 
their  tribe.  In  the  midst  of  this  commo- 
tion and  noise,  a  woman  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  gazdng  motion- 
less from  wonder,  fear,  or  other  emotion, 
could  not  reply  to  our  oft-repeated  in- 
quiry as  to  the  zuime  ol  the  nearest 
town. 

In  a  brief  time  we  had  swept  past  her 
little  domain  on  to  that  of  a  farmer  who 
responded  to  our  inquiry  by  the  query, 
"Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  and  then, 
"Where  are  you  going?'*  Befcne  we 
could  get  this  matter  settled  to  his  satis- 
faction, we  were  out  of  hearing;  and, 
passing  over  a  small  cluster  of  houses, 
we  learned  from  some  boys  that  we  were 
over  the  town  of  Otsego.  As  my  know- 
ledge of  geographical  names  had  limits, 
and  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  we  had 
yet  passed  out  of  Ohio  into  Pennsylvania, 
I  asked  what  state  the  town  was  in.  It 
took  the  boys  some  minutes  to  overcome 
the  shock  of  their  surprise  that  these 
wanderers  in  the  air  did  not  even  know 
what  state  they  were  in.  Th^  evidently 
thought  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  supreme 
ignorance;  but  finally  we  learned  that  the 
town  was  in  Ohio  between  Zanesville 
and  Port  Washington.  Freeing  ourselves 
from  the  boys,  who  had  seized  our  trafl- 
rope,  we  now  rose  several  hundred  feet, 
and  continued  our  journey  toward  the 
northeast  Soon  the  sun  set  once  more 
amid  a  brilliant  glow  of  red.  In  the 
gathering  dusk  the  Ohio  River  was  flow- 
ing below  us  grand  and  silent  on  its  jour- 
ney to  the  sea,  but  by  a  route  far  nxyre 
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indirect  than  that  we  sought  Wecroflsed 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Wheeling, 
West  l^iginia.  From  out  of  the  daric- 
oess  helow  a  voice  came  up  to  us  with 
the  familiar  demand,  "Where  are  you 
gomg  ?  "  and  then  in  insistent  repetition, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  I  was  con- 
sidering whether  I  should  say  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  but  reply  was  unneo- 
essaiy,  for,  not  getting  an  immediate  re- 
sponse, he  gave  us  a  warm  invitation  to 
a  much  hotter  and  more  wicked  place 
than  either  of  those  I  had  in  mind!  It 
seemed  a  strange  behest  to  an  occupant 
of  the  skies,  but  it  is  said  that  even  angels 
mayfalL 

At  7M  p.  M.  we  passed  over  ttte  city  of 
Pittsburg  with  its  glowing  furnaces  and 
innumerable  lights.  Over  all  this  region 
there  was  a  tinge  of  smoke  indicating  the 
centre  of  the  great  coal  industries,  and 
making  it  difficult  to  see  clearly  the  ob- 
jects beneath  us.  I  waa  much  impressed 
by  the  weird  beauty  of  these  glowing  fur^ 
naoes  as  seen  from  above;  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  connect  these  and  the 
aaoky  air  with  the  invitation  earlier  in 
the  evening  until  I  related  the  incident  to 
an  audience  of  young  men  at  a  university 
a  few  weeks  kter.  We  were  now  travel- 
ing ncniheastward  wJt  along  the  path  we 
had  planned  to  follow  from  St  Louis. 
But  we  were  approaching  mountains  with 
which  neither  of  us  was  familiar,  and  as 
the  balloon  waa  now  within  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  <^  the  ground,  it 
seemed  dedrable  to  rise  in  order  to  avoid 
becoming  entangled  in  the  forests  on  the 
mountain-side. 

We  threw  over  ballast,  and  rose  to  a 
height  of  about  a  mile.  We  were  soon 
crossing  the  ridges  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  whidi  showed  dusky  gray 
outlines  in  the  moonlight,  while  between 
them  lay  black,  abysmal  valleys.  There 
were  suggestions  of  awful  precipices  and 
bottomless  depths  which  made  me  shud- 
der involuntarily  as  I  looked  into  them, 
although  up  to  that  time  I  had  felt  as  safe 
and  as  free  from  fear  as  if  I  had  been  tak- 
ing a  voyage  on  an  ocean  liner  above  the 


depths  of  the  great  ocean  of  water.  About 
2  A.  M.,  we  saw  the  brilliant  lights  of 
Harrisburg  to  the  north,  and  passed  di- 
rectly over  the  dly  of  Carlisle,  where  long 
lines  of  lights  stretched  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  We  were  now  within  about 
two  thousand  feet  of  the  ground,  and  I 
listened  for  signs  of  life,  but  the  sleeping 
dty  was  as  quiet  as  the  dead.  Wecrossed 
the  Susquehanna  River  near  the  rapids 
at  a  hei^t  of  less  than  one  thousand  feet, 
and  could  hear  the  gurgling  murmur  of 
the  waters  long  before  they  came  in  view, 
and  after  th^  were  lost  to  sight  We 
crossed  a  railroad-siding,  where  a  puffing 
engine  was  waiting  with  a  train  of  cars, 
and  called  through  our  megaphone,  hop- 
ing to  attract  ttie  notice  of  the  engineer; 
but  our  voices  were  drowned  by  the  hiss- 
ing steam.  Some  factories,  or  foundries, 
were  passed,  where  the  wheels  of  industry 
evidently  turn  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
for  we  could  hear  the  throb  of  engines 
and  the  voices  of  men. 

Even  before  the  first  signs  of  dawn  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  we  were  hailed  with  a 
cheerful  ''Good-morning"  by  some  early 
riser,  and  in  response  to  our  inquiries  he 
informed  us  that  we  were  then  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  mov- 
ing direcdy  toward  that  dty.  At  this  time 
and  until  we  reached  Philaddphia  at  sun- 
rise, the  air  bdow  us  waa  entirdy  calm; 
fogs  and  mists  filled  the  vaUeys  and  hol- 
lows, and  there  was  not  the  slightest  noise 
or  rustle  of  the  wind  amid  the  trees.  The 
air  in  which  we  floated  was  moving  over 
the  cahn  air  bdow,  as  over  a  soft  cushion, 
at  a  speed  of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
So  smoothly  did  we  glide  that  a  glass  of 
water  filled  to  the  brim  would  not  have 
spilled  a  drop.  We  vrere  going  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
rusded  through  the  balloon.  It  was  ideal 
traveling,  —  no  smoke,  no  dust,  no  jar, 
no  noise;  we  were  out  in  the  open,  fr^h, 
morning  air  at  a  comfortable  temperature 
of  about  fifty-five  degrees,  and  watching 
an  unfolding  panorama  of  surpassing 
beauty.  We  were  approaching  Philadd- 
phia, over  the  surburban  homes,  flower- 
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gardens*  and  beautiful  estates  of  its 
wealthier  citizens.  Floating  at  a  height 
of  between  five  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  earth,  we  exchanged 
morning  greetings  and  bits  of  ioforma- 
tion  with  people  below,  hearing  them  as 
distinctly  as  if  only  separated  from  them 
by  the  width  of  a  street,  so  easily  does 
sound  travel  upward  to  this  height  We 
talked  through  a  megaphone  and  were 
easily  understood. 

As  the  balloon  passed  over  a  railway 
station  where  an  early  morning  train  had 
stopped,  the  passengers  clambered  out  to 
see  us,  and  I  heard  afterwards  that  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  the  conductor  got 
them  in  again,  so  as  not  to  delay  the  train. 
Presently  we  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and 
then  came  a  wilderness  of  factories  with 
tall  dunmeys  belching  sparks.  As  the 
balloon  was  now  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  earth,  and  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity of  sparks  reaching  it,  a  small  scoopful 
of  ballast  was  thrown  overboard,  which 
sent  us  upward  about  fifty  or  a.hundred 
feet  Some  workmen,  noticing  this,  sup- 
posed that  we  had  thrown  something  at 
them  —  so  I  read  afterward  in  a  news- 
paper. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  centre  of 
Philadelphia  the  warming  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  touched  the  balloon,  and  we  shot 
upward  to  a  height  slightly  exceeding  two 
miles,  where  the  temperature  was  found 
to  be  a  few  tenths  of  a  degree  below  the 
freezing  point  This  manoeuvre  of  the  bal- 
loon was  in  accordance  with  our  wishes, 
because  the  ocean  was  now  near,  and  if  we 
were  to  continue  our  voyage,  for  which  we 
had  ample  gas  and  provisions,  it  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  The  lower  currents  were  mov- 
ing east-northeast;  but  these  would  have 
carried  us  a  little  south  of  our  desired 
goal,  and  we  wished  to  know  whether 
there  might  be  a  more  favorable  current 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  earth's 
surface.  At  the  height  of  two  miles,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  lay  spread  out  below 
us  like  a  map.  Looking  eastward  we 
could  see  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  shore- 


line f or  Jully  fifty  miles  on  either  hand, 
while  the  great  ocean  lay  before  us  ^ 
tening  in  the  morning  sun  with  a  sAtct 
sheen.  We  did  not  find  a  favorable  cur- 
rent It  became  evident  that  we  must  de- 
scend, and  Mr.  Erbsloeh  requested  me  to 
pack  everything  secure  because  the  bal- 
loon might  strike  the  earth  with  a  shock. 
I  pulled  the  valve-;rope  and  down  we 
came,  two  miles  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
within  several  hundred  yards  of  the 
earth's  surface,  we  emptied  two  bags  of 
sand,  checking  the  downward  speed  of 
the  balloon;  and  a  few  additional  scoop- 
fuls  of  sand  thrown  overboard  brought  us 
into  equilibrium  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  ground,  over  which  we  continued 
to  glide  rapidly  toward  the  northeast,  tra- 
versing the  state  of  New  Jersey  diagon- 
aUy  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  We 
crossed  the  head  of  a  bay  and  could  see 
the  waves  of  ocean  breaking  on  ttie  shore 
beyond.  It  was  high  time  to  descend,  and 
selecting  an  open  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
Asbury  Park,  we  opened  oiur  valve  and 
approached  the  ground.  Suddenly  our 
flight  was  arrested.  We  had  enoounteted 
some  telegraph  wires  amid  which  the 
basket  was  entan^ed,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  balloon  above  was  tugging  to 
free  us.  The  emptying  of  two  more  bags 
of  ballast,  a  combined  push  against  tiie 
wires,  and  the  balloon  was  free  once 
more,  ascending  rapidly.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  act  quickly;  the  valve  was 
reopened,  and  in  addition,  a  small  hole 
was  torn  in  the  side  of  the  balloon  with 
the  ripping-cord.  This  was  effective,  and 
we  touched  the  ground ;  then  with  a  long 
vigorous  pull  of  the  ripping-cord,  the  bal- 
loon lay  to  the  leeward  of  the  basket,  an 
empty  bag,  and  the  race  was  over.  In 
forty  hours  we  had  traversed  the  greatest 
distance  in  a  straight  line  ever  traveled 
by  a  balloon  in  America,  and  had  won 
the  race.  In  an  air  line  from  St  Louis, 
the  distance  is  872  miles;  but  in  making 
this  distance,  since  the  course  was  not 
perfectly  straight,  we  had  traveled  982 
miles  at  a  speed  varying  between  17  and 
81  miles  an  hour,  and  averaging  8$.S 
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wake  an  hour.  In  all  this  distance,  we 
liad  fonnd  it  necessary  to  inquire  as  to 
our  geographical  position  onlj  once. 

Although  we  had  traveled  this  great 
distance  there  remained  plenty  of  provi- 
sioDs,  gas,  and  ballast  for  another  day's 
journey  in  the  air.  Out  of  the  forty-one 
onginal  bags  of  ballast  we  had  twelve 
remaining^  — a  larger  number,  as  it  de- 
vebped  afterward,  than  any  other  con- 
testant 

Our  first  question  to  the  people  who 
immediately  surrounded  us  was  in  regard 
to  the  latest  news  from  the  others  in  the 


We  were  informed  that  the  balloon 
United  States  had  landed  near  Lake  On- 
tario^ but  that  the  others  were  still  in  the 
air.  We  had  no  definite  news  of  the  others 
until  late  in  the  evening. 

We  were  most  hospitabty  received  by 
the  dtizens  of  Asbuiy  Park.  The  mayor 
made  a  speech  extending  to  us  a  cordial 
ivdoome  and  giving  us  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  The  leading  citizens  also  provided 
ns  with  an  amfde  dinner.  The  news- 
gatherers  came  early,  and  after  getting 
the  information  th^  wanted  they  left  us 
to  finish  our  journey  in  a  more  conmion- 
plaoe  manner,  and  seek  a  much-needed 


Daring  the  forty  hours  that  we  were  in 
Ae  air  we  lived  in^a  basket  two  and 
a  half  by  three  feet  In  these  narrow 
quarters  there  was  not  much  room  for 
freedom  of  motion,  yet  nei&er  of  us 
fdt  greatly  cramped  for  room,  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  excitement  and  novelty  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  fact  that  we  were 
nnicfa  engaged  with  the  details  of  the 
management  of  the  balloon  and  with  the 
problem  of  keeping  track  of  its  course. 
Tliis  latter  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
our  instrument  for  determining  latitude 
and  kmgitude,  and  by  means  of  maps 
which  we  carried,  one  for  each  state, 
pbtled  on  a  huge  scale.  From  these  maps 
tibe  names  of  dbe  towns  and  rivers  over 
which  the  baUoon  passed  were  deter- 
mined bj  their  appeanmoe  on  the  maps. 
We  were  also  busied  in  trying  to  keep  in- 

rouioi'-ifo.s 


formed^of  the  direction  and  speed  of  the 
air  currents  above  and  below  us. 

One  of  the  methods  which  I  devised 
for  doing  this  was  to  suspend  a  smaU 
plumb-bob  by  a  slender  cord  far  below 
the  basket  of  the  balloon,  and  by  another 
cord  to  suspend  a  veiy  light  silk  banner. 
This  banner  swung  nearly  the  same 
length  below  the  basl^t  as  did  the  plumb- 
bob,  and  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
speed  or  direction  of  any  current  below 
the  balloon^  as  far  down  as  we  could  let 
this  device,  was  determined  by  the  swing- 
ing of  the  banner  away  turn,  the  bob. 
For  finding  the  motion  of  currents  far- 
ther below  us  we  threw  out  light  objects, 
such  as  pieces  of  paper,  fr^  the  car, 
and  watched  their  motion  while  descend- 
ing. In  this  way  we  kept  fairly  well  in- 
formed of  the  movements  of  the  currents 
bek>w  us  without  having  to  waste  our  gas 
and  ballast  in  ascending  or  descending. 
The  determination  of  the  motions  of  the 
currents  above  us  was  more  difficult 
But  we  were  aided  to  some  extent  in 
doing  this  by  the  few  clouds  which  we 
saw.  On  account  of  our  own  motion  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  exactly  in  which  di- 
rections the  clouds  were  going;  we  could 
tell  only  whe&er  th^  were  moving  to 
the  ri^^t  or  left  of  the  balloon.  Plenty 
of  exercise  was  obtained  in  drawing  up 
the  fifty-pound  bags  of  ballast  over  the 
sides  of  die  basket,  where  they  Fere  sus- 
pended from  small  rings,  and  afterward 
in  throwing  out  the  sand  as  it  was  needed 
in  order  to  maintain  our  position  in  the 
air.  There  was  no  provision  for  sleep,  but 
we  ate  our  three  regular  meals  in  the  air 
just  as  if  we  had  been  on  the  ground. 
There  was  no  dressing  for  breal^t,  or 
dinner,  except  to  exchange  our  shoes  for 
sEppers,  and  to  add  or  remove  wraps,  as 
the  temperature  demanded.  For  food  we 
carried  such  provisions  as  rolls,  mutton 
chops,  mutton  stew,  fried  chicken,  eggs, 
crackers,  and  sausage.  The  last  we  did 
not  taste.  It  was  a  concentrated  food  re- 
served in  case  the  balloon  might  drop  in 
some  out-of-the  way  place,  as  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains  or  in  the  wilds  of 
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Canada,  where  we  would  be  several  days 
in  finding  our  way  out  to  civilization*  For 
drinks  we  carried  some  dozen  or  so  bot* 
ties  of  Apollinaris  water,  a  bottle  of  coffee, 
a  bottle  of  tea,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of 
wine. 

In  order  to  supply  the  blood  with  the 
necessary  oxygen,  the  heart  beats  auto- 
matically much  more  rapidly  at  great  al- 
titudes, where  the  air  is  rare,  than  it  does 
at  ttie  earth's  surface,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  not  best  to  use  stimulants.  Already 
the  brain  is  surcharged  with  blood  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  exhilaration. 

For  bathing  one  of  us  would  pour 
slowly  on  the  hands  of  the  other  a  bottle 
of  Apollinaris  water.  This  was  an  expen- 
sive bath,  perhaps,  but  it  answered  the 
purpose  admirably,  serving  for  both  war 
ter  and  soap,  because  the  free  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  water  acted  as  a  cleansing 
agent 

After  having  been  in  the  air  so  many 
hours,  with  the  earth  apparently  swim- 
ming along  beneath  the  balloon,  that 
condition  had  come  to  seem  the  normal 
one,  and,  when  we  had  landed,  I  felt  for 
an  hour  as  if  something  wrong  had  Imp- 
lied to  the  earth  whidi  lay  so  quiet  and 
still  beneath  the  feet. 

In  mft^'"g  the  air  a  domain  for  human 
travel,  the  conquest  of  which  seems  al- 
most in  sight,  a  competitive  race  like  this 
is  a  trial  of  methods,  materiak,  and  men 
to  the  utmost  possibilities;  and  although 
the  results  of  one  race  cannot  settle  the 
matter,  the  results  of  many  races  deter- 
mine the  best  of  these  appliances  and  also 
open  the  door  to  new  inventions  and  new 
methods.  Another  advantage  of  such  a 
contest  is  that  it  adds  much  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  various  tracks  followed  by 
the  balloons  map  out  the  motions  of  the 
air  and  enable  the  meteorologist  to  follow 
its  spiral  motion  toward  the  storm  centre 
and  to  note  the  daily  waves  of  oscillation 
from  side  to  side  of  the  general  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  air. 

In  the  distances  traveled  ttiis  balloon 


race  from  St.  Louis  proved  to  be  one  d 
the  greatest  ever  undertaken.  Seven  d 
the  nine  contestants  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  landed  near  the 
Atlantic  coast,  while  one  landed  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes  about  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  starting  pobt 

This  result  is  so  impressive  that  it  has 
aroused  ttie  imagination  of  the  American 
people  and  set  them  wondering  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  novel  method  of  navi- 
gation. Aero  dubs  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence in  almost  every  large  dty;  die 
Signal  Corps  <A  our  army  is  ocmsidcriDg 
the  building  of  several  airships,  and  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  for  a  large  appropriar 
tion  for  further  experiments ;  the  offioen 
of  our  navy  are  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  launching  flying  machines  from  naval 
vessels,  or  of  sending  up  men  in  captive 
balloons  from  the  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring,  and  a  horde  of  inventon 
are  at  work  on  improvements  of  present 
appliances  and  on  new  machines  for  nav- 
igating the  air.  It  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  the  next  year  or  two  will  witness 
an  enormous  activity  in  this  matter  m 
America. 

In  Europe  the  question  of  navigating 
the  air  has  been  longer  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  and  there  the  balloon  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  devdop- 
ment  There  exist  v^ll-organised  dubs 
for  using  the  baUoon  in  sport  and  in  re- 
creaticm,  and  ascents  for  tiiis  purpose  are 
very  frequent  in  sunmier.  Elongated  or 
dgar-shaped  balloons  have  been  devised 
and  driven  througbthe  air  with  a  speed 
increasing  as  light  motors  of  greater  pow- 
er have  been  invented,  until  now  these 
dongated  balloons  navigate  the  air  by 
their  own  power  at  vdodties  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  making  long 
excursions  and  returning  to  their  startiog 
points.  Monster  airships  of  this  kind 
some  three  hundred  feet  in  length  are 
already  in  conunission  in  the  war  depart- 
ments of  every  great  nation  in  Europe, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ddlars  are 
being  expended  in  their  further  imipi0ve- 
ment. 
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Hie  ftyiDg  machine,  or  the  machine 
wliich  without  gas  will  navigate  the  air» 
as  doeff  the  iHrd,  was  first  suooesafuUy  used 
in  America.  After  centuries  of  human 
effort,  Wilbur  and  Qrville  Wright  of 
Dajton,  Ohio,  were  the  first  to  fly  with 
wings  (or  aeroplanes)  in  a  motoivdriyen 
mschine  without  gas.  The  machines  of 
this  class  are  those  on  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  thought  is  being  spent  bj 
inventors  at  present,  for  it  seems  prob- 
shle  to  thoughtful  men  that  these  will  be 
the  machines  which  in  the  fature  will 
swiftly  cany  men  and  messages  through 
the  air.  But  long  after  these  machines 
have  been  perfected  the  balloon  will  still 
Tetain  a  place  in  sport  and  recreation. 


just  as  does  the  sailing  boat,  since  its 
rival  the  steam-driven  craft  has  largely 
displaced  it  for  business  and  for  war. 

The  world  seems  on  the  point  of  realiz- 
ing that  vision  of  Tennyson,  who  wrote 
more  than  half  a  centu^  ago,  — 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  m  human  eye 
cooldsee. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  won- 
der that  wonld  be ; 

Saw  the  heayene  fill  with  oomnieroe,aiyoeiee  of 
magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales  ; 

Heard  the  heaTcns  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 
rained  a  ghastly  dew 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 
cential  blue. 


A  JOY  FROM  LITTLE  THINGS 

BY  FANNIE   STEARNS  DAVIS 

To  press  a  joy  from  little  things:  — 
From  feet  that  fall  in  time, 
From  daylong  silent  fashionings 
Of  some  heart-hidden  rhyme; 

From  shapes  of  leaves  and  clouds  and  snow. 

From  other's  brighter  eyes, 

IVom  thinking  "I  am  dull,  I  know. 

But  some  are  glad  and  wise,"  — 

Fkom  love  remembered,  though  too  dim 
For  laughter  or  for  tears. 
One  fragile  flame,  so  pale  and  slim. 
To  gleam  on  grayer  years;  — 

That  is  one  way  of  Joy,  I  know. 
Yet  I  desire,  desire. 
To  go  the  way  a  god  might  go 
Through  Love  and  Life  and  Fire! 
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Ths  tone  and  spirit  of  American  writ- 
ing about  America  is  much  better  than  it 
used  to  be.  As  our  foreign  critics  have 
ceased  to  be  supercilious,  we  ourselves,  it 
would  seem,  have  ceased  to  be  vainglori- 
ous. Here  beside  me  are  some  half -dosen 
volumes  of  essays,  lectures,  and  studies, 
all  by  Americans,  all  about  the  Republic, 
all  fresh  from  the  press.^  In  not  one  of 
them  does  the  Eagle  scream.  Not  one 
of  the  writers  even  claims  that  our  great 
experiment  of  democracy  is  yet  proved 
successful.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
really  pessimistic.  A  note  of  discourage- 
ment here  and  there  is  the  worst  one 
finds.  But  all  acknowledge  frankly  the 
disappointments  in  our  past,  all  face 

1  Yale  Leetnm  on  the  "  Reiponsibilitiei  of 
Oitizeiiship:''  — 

(1.)  Tht  CitizeiCs  Part  in  Governmetd.  By 
EuHU  Root,  Seeretary  of  State.  New  York : 
Charles  Soribner'i  Sons.    1907. 

(2.)  Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty,  By  Wn.- 
LZAM  Howard  Tavt,  Secretary  of  War ;  First 
Giyil  GoYemor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1907. 

(3.)  True  and  False  Democracy.  ByNiGH- 
oi«AB  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
UniTersity.  New  York :  The  Maonullan  Com- 
pany.   1907. 

(4.)  Standards  of  Public  Morality.  By  Ar- 
thur TwiNiKO  Hadlbt,  President  of  Yale 
UniTersity.  New  York :  The  Maomillan  Com- 
pany.   1907. 

(5.)  American  Legislaiwres  and  Legislative 
Methods.  By  Paui.  S.  Rsiksch,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Wiscon- 
sin. New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1907. 

(6.)  The  Spirit  of  the  American  Chvernment. 
A  Study  of  the  Constitution ;  its  Ori^,  In- 
fluence, and  Relation  to  Democracy.  By  J. 
Ajcubn  Smith,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
UniTersity  of  Washington.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1907. 

(7.)  The  Industrial  Republic :  a  Study  of  the 
America  of  Ten  Years  Hence.  By  Uptok 
SiNGLAiR.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  A 
Company.    1907. 
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candidly  the  paplexities  of  our  present; 
only  one  claims  with  confidence  to  have 
penetrated  the  clouds  that  shut  out  the 
future. 

The  writers  are  for  the  most  part  men 
entitled  to  a  respectful  attention.  One 
is  of  the  small  group  from  which,  in  aD 
human  probabHity,  we  shall  choose  the 
next  Fl!e8ident  Another,  his  colleague 
in  the  cabinet,  many  of  us  would  pro- 
nounce the  best  mind  in  the  govenunent, 
if  not  in  our  entire  public  life.  Of  the  two, 
Secretary  Boot  shows,  I  think,  much  the 
better  literary  instinct  Considered  mere- 
ly as  serious  prose  about  great  topics,  his 
addresses  invite  comparison  with  the  writ- 
ingi  of  English  rather  than  American 
public  men,  of  whom  so  very  few  make 
a  good  appearance  in  print  Now  and 
then,  there  is  a  kind  of  quiet  depth  of 
meaning  in  his  sentences  that  actoalfy 
reminds  one  a  little  of  Lincoln.  Secretary 
Taft  has  not  such  a  gift;  but  he  achieves 
a  detachment,  an  air  of  thou^tful,  dis- 
interested ccmcem  about  public  affairs, 
as  of  an  honest,  well-bred  gentleman, 
which  one  too  often  misses  in  the  utter- 
ances of  even  our  highest  public  officials. 

Two  presidents  and  two  profeasow  of 
universities  maintain  the  usual  large  pro- 
portion of  academic  contribution  to  this 
as  to  all  other  topics  about  which  books 
can  be  written.  As  it  happens,  both  Sec- 
retary Taft  and  Secr^aiy  Boot  have 
taken  occasion  to  point  out  Uie  limitations 
of  the  academic  point  of  view  oonceniing 
affairs.  According  to  the  former,  it  has 
too  great  "certainty  and  severity; "  and 
Secretary  Boot,  while  setting  the  highest 
value  on  the  public  schools  as  opening  the 
door  to  opportunity  and  service,  admits 
a  doubt  ''whether  the  higher  academic 
education  contributes  much  to  capacity 
for  political  usefulness.*'   But  the  presi- 
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dentB  of  our  greater  imiTcnities  become 
perforoe  men  of  affaira,  howeYcr  acadeTnic 
tbeir  Sleab  and  training  may  be.  Tren" 
dent  Butler  seems  in  far  greater  danger 
of  error  from  oratorical  fervor  and  rhe- 
torical facility  tban  from  any  timid  pre- 
dseness  of  scholarship.  President  Had- 
ley  has  more  of  the  academic  quality  in 
his  style,  and  what  may  be  a  bit  of  New 
Eng^d  acerbity  as  well;  but  his  point 
of  view  is  afanost  ineverently  practical 
oommon-sense»  contemporaneous.  And 
even  to  the  mere  professor,  the  mare 
scholar,  however  we  may  bow  and  smile 
him  out  of  court  when  he  begins  to  philo- 
sophuse,  we  must  ooacede  a  certain  com- 
.  petency  for  investigations  of  facts,  such 
as  ProfesscHT  Beinsch  has  made  in  his 
study  of  American  legislatures,  and  such 
as  constitutes  the  main  part  of  Kof essor 
Smith's  study  of  the  G>nstitution. 

The  last  writer  of  our  groups  Mr.  Up- 
ton Sinclair,  is  a  socialist;  he  is  also,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  decidedly  sensa- 
tional novelist  But  in  the  company  of 
two  statesmen  and  four  academic  digni- 
taves  we  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  let 
him  also  say  his  say. 

It  is  but  just,  indeed,  that  he  or  some 
other  socialist  should  have  a  word;  for 
hardly  one  of  the  others  is  content  to 
leave  socialism  entirely  alone.  So  much, 
at  least,  the  socialist  propaganda  has  ac- 
complished ;  conservative  publicists,  how- 
ever tb^  may  reprobate  it,  do  not  treat 
it  as  nei^ligible.  Nor  is  their  reprobation 
so  strongly  tinctured  as  it  once  was  with 
contempt  Secretary  Taft  is,  it  is  true, 
contemptuous  of  the  mere  "parlor  sodal- 
isl,"  for  whom,  in  fact,  he  reserves  his 
most  scornful  word ;  but  he  will  not  deny 
sympathy  to  the  socialistic  impulse  of 
men  who  have  really  suffered  under  our 
present  economic  airangementB.  Presi- 
dent Buder  concedes  to  the  propaganda 
both  sincerity  and  ability,  and  is  content 
with  the  rrfutation,  effective  perhaps, 
but  rather  worn,  that  sodalism  is  an 
fllogical  attempt  "to  overcome  man's 
individual  imperfections  by  adding  them 
together."  Secretary  Boot  ends  a  remark- 


able sentence,  descriptive  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  on  either  side  the  true  course 
of  popular  government,  by  contrasting 
"the  dreams  of  Utopia,  to  be  realized 
by  changing  everything,"  with  "the  rev- 
erence for  the  past  that  is  horrified  by 
changing  anything; "  and  later  on,  sum- 
ming up  the  grounds  of  hopefulness,  he 
takes  comfort  in  the  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  avowed  socialists  in  the  Amer- 
ican labor  unions. 

On  the  whole,  what  is  most  striking 
in  nearly  all  these  animadversions  on  the 
Republic  is  the  entirely  serious  way  in 
which  the  writers  addrns  themselves,  not 
perhaps  to  socialism  itself,  but  to  that 
aspect  of  American  life  which  is  most 
provocative  of  socialistic  remonstrance. 
Were  a  socialist  to  read  them  all  to- 
gether, as  I  have  done,  he  might  well  be 
tempted  to  quote  them  Kipling:  — 
'*  Nor  call  too  loud  on  Froodom, 
To  olook  yovz  woarinofls." 

For  all  have  much  to  say  of  liberty.  But 
it  is  a  far  ciy  from  the  kind  of  defense  of 
liberty  which  they  offer  to  the  old  de- 
fiances of  kingi  and  aristocracies  with 
which  we  Americans  b^an.  Here  b  not 
a  word,  in  fact,  conoermng  tyranny  of 
the  old-fashioned  sort  On  the  contnixy, 
here  is  more  than  one  vigorous  assertion 
of  the  utter  distinction,  the  contrast  and 
incompatibility,  indeed,  between  liberty 
and  equality.  Secretary  Boot's  declara- 
tion has  been  celebrated  joumalisticaUy 
as  extraordinary  and  as  courageous. 
"After  many  years  of  struggle  for  the 
right  of  equality,"  he  remarks,  "there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  mankind 
is  now  entering  upon  a  struggle  for 
the  right  of  inequality."  The  phrasing 
is  uncommonly  good,  but  the  contention 
is  far  from  extraordinary,  the  commit- 
ment would  hardly  seem  bold  if  the 
speaker  were  not  a  public  man  and  an 
office-holder.  On  the  contrary,  tiiis  is  the 
main  thesis  of  President  Butler  in  more 
than  one  of  his  papers,  and  he  keeps 
iterating  it  as  if  he  were  discontent 
because  he  cannot  find  words  violent 
enough  to  arouse  us  all  to  its  axiomatic 
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truth  and  its  vital  importanoe.  Clear- 
ness on  ihis  point,  he  urges,  is  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  a  true  and  a  false 
conception  of  democracy.  "We  must 
put  behind  us  the  fundamental  fallacy 
that  equality  is  demanded  by  justice. 
The  contraiy  is  the  case.  Justice  de- 
mands inequality  as  a  condition  of  liberty 
and  as  a  means  of  rewarding  each  ac- 
cording to  his  merits  and  deserts."  And 
again:  "The  cornerstone  of  democracy 
is  natural  inequality,  its  ideal  the  selec- 
tion of  the  most  fit" 

The  thought  tempts  to  epigrammatic 
over-emphasis  in  the  statement;  and  no 
doubt  we  Americans  have  often  fallen 
into  a  slipshod  neglect  of  such  distinc- 
tions among  ideals  which,  not  long  ago, 
we  were  disposed  to  consider  peculiarly 
our  own.  To  emphasize  this  particular 
distinction,  even  to  over-emphasise  it, 
may  be  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  whatever 
there  may  still  be  left  in  us  of  the  old 
hazy  bigotry.  But  are  we  not  again  be- 
fooling ourselves  if  we  fancy  the  distinc- 
tion a  discovery,  or  if  we  try  to  make 
it  broader  and  harder  and  faster  than 
in  truth  it  is  ?  President  Butler,  for  in- 
stance, takes  too  little  pains  to  point  out 
that  the  equality  he  is  contenming  is 
equality  of  economic  condition,  not  of 
privilege.  He  does  not  pause  long  enough 
to  consider  fully  the  claim  that  the  denial 
of  equality  of  industrial  opportunity  may 
utterly  defeat  that  very  ideal  of  Hberly 
which  he  holds  up  to  us  as  the  essential 
and  the  eummum  bonum  of  democracy. 
On  this  point,  his  oratorical  approach  to 
the  problem  leaves  him  —  and  even  Sec- 
retary Boot  may  be  a  little  open  to  the 
same  criticism  —  decidedly  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  least  dis- 
tinguished of  our  group. 

Professor  Smith's  deliberate  account  of 
the  founding  of  our  government  —  main- 
ly a  searching  out  of  the  old  intrench- 
ments  of  privilege  in  the  Constitution  — 
has  led  him  on  to  a  more  careful  qualifi- 
cation of  his  statements.  The  American 
doctrine  of  liber^,  he  points  out,  had  its 
origin  in  economic  conditions  quite  un- 


like those  of  to-day.  It  was  in  fact  baaed 
on  the  assumption  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity;  and  under  the  old  indua- 
trial  system  of  apprenticeship  and  private 
initiative,  before  the  days  of  machineiy 
and  corporations,  a  practical  equality  of 
opportunity  did  in  fact  exist  If,  there- 
fore, as  socialists  claim,  and  as  we  all 
know  to  be  in  great  measure  true,  the 
coming  in  of  machinery  and  the  oouoen- 
tration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  have 
destroyed  equality  of  industrial  opportun- 
ity, the  principle  of  liberty  would  seem  to 
be  in  need  of  a  new  application. 

And  Professor  Smith  thus  works  his 
way  to  what  seems  the  most  valuable 
generalization  I  have  found  in  any  of 
these  writers.  When  the  masses  were 
economicaUy  independent  and  substan- 
tially equal,  he  argues,  the  aristocnu^, 
the  powerful  few,  —  dominant  politically 
in  America  as  everywhere  else  at  flie 
time  of  our  beginnings, — could  maintain 
theur  place  and  power  only  by  keeping 
hold  of  political  privilege  and  maldng 
the  state  all-powerful.  The  doctrine  of 
laieseat-faire  was,  accordingly,  the  rig^t 
creed  of  the  masses  at  that  time,  — the 
time,  that  is  to  say,  of  Rousseau  and 
Adam  Smith  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
They  did  not  need  the  help  of  the  state 
to  protect  themselves  economicaUy;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  good  reason  to  fear 
that  the  state,  considered  as  a  nmety 
political  machine,  over  which  they  had 
little  control,  might  be  used  by  the  aris- 
tocracy to  deprive  them  of  their  econo- 
mic independence.  To-day,  the  situation 
is  reversed.  With  the  gradual  attainment 
of  universal  suffrage  the  people  have  got 
control  of  the  state;  but  meanwhile  Aej 
have  been  losing  control  of  the  means 
and  appliances  of  industry,  thej  have 
been  losing  their  economic  independoice. 
The  parties  to  the  old  controversy  have 
accordingly  changed  sides.  It  is  Ae 
wealthy  and  pnvileged  few  who  now  cry, 
**  Laiaeen  faire  /  "  It  is  the  unprivileged 
many  who  desire  more  and  more  govern- 
mental interference  with  industry.  What 
was  once  the  radical  platform  is  become 
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the  conaervative,  and  what  was  onoe  the 
oonaervatiye  b  become  the  radical. 

It  is  a  generalization  which  I  think 
many  sincerely  liberal  minds,  opposed 
to  privO^;e,  but  confirmed  in  the  habit 
of  associating  privilege  with  the  entire 
tbeoiy  of  a  strong  and  paternal  govern- 
iiient»  may  come  to  welcome.  It  is  firmer 
ground,  one  feels,  than  the  footing  of 
Secretary  Taf t  when,  before  an  audience 
of  Yale  undergraduates,  he  tries  to  ex- 
plain how  experience  h^  modified  the 
rigidity  of  the  kdnea-faire  notions  which 
he  imbibed  when  he  himself  was  a  Yale 
undergraduate  and  his  father  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  "I  think  these  principles," 
die  secretary  explains,  "are  still  orthodox 
and  still  sound,  if  only  the  application  of 
them  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
as  really  to  interfere  with  the  public 
welfare.'*  The  longer  one  looks  at  the  ex- 
planation, the  more  clearly  one  perceives 
that  lauMhfaire  doctrines  are  true  pre- 
cisely so  far  as  they  are  true,  —  and  the 
more  strongly  one  is  reminded  of  the 
dassical  advice  of  the  Hon.  Preserved 
Doe,  in  "  The  Biglow  Papers,"  — 
"  A  ginooine  statesman  shoald  be  on  hie  guard, 

Ef  he  must  hev  beliefs,  nut  to  believe  'em 
in  hard." 

One  can't  help  wondering  if  Professor 
^niam  Graham  Sunmer  was  in  that 
audience;  for  it  seems  probable  that  Sec- 
retary Taft  had  in  mind  not  so  much  the 
newer  questions  of  government  control  of 
the  great  corporations  as  a  very  old  ques- 
tion, over  which  the  battle  of  iaiaaessrfatre 
has  been  fought  many  times  before.  When 
ibe  issue  is  on  the  tariff,  it  is  still  the  un- 
favored numy  who  possess  that  war-cry, 
still  the  favored  few  who  importune  gov- 
ernment for  help.  Two  years  ago.  Secre- 
tary Taft  spoke  in  a  way  to  indicate  that 
he  held  dear  views  about  protectionism, 
and  did  not  fear  to  express  them.  That 
he  should  now,  both  in  this  little  book 
and  in  more  recent  utterances,  give  forth 
an  uncertain  sound  on  that  issue,  must 
prove  a  grave  disappointment  to  many 
idio  have  accounted  themselves  his  well- 
wishcarsp  to  all  who  have  been  led  to  re- 


gard him  as  of  the  school  of  courage  and 
candor  in  public  life. 

And  here,  too,  if  I  mistake  not,  lies 
the  plainest  falling-short  of  the  present 
administration  in  the  eyes  of  its  more 
disinterested  supporters.  Six  years  ago. 
President  McKinley,  •* regular"  Repub- 
lican though  he  was,  and  while  pejrties 
could  demand  regularity  far  more  im- 
periously than  they  can  to-day,  said  at 
Buffalo,  in  his  last  public  speech,  — 

"The  period  of  exdusiveness  is  past 
The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  the  pressing  problem.  G>m- 
merdal  wan  are  unprofitable.  A  policy 
of  good  will  and  kindly  trade  reUtions 
will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  trea- 
ties are  in  harmony  with  the  times,  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  are  not" 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  entered  pub- 
lic life  a  tariff  reformer,  and  who  so  long 
remained,  and  measurably  still  remains, 
the  hope  of  independent  and  manly  men 
inside  and  outside  his  party,  solemnly 
promised,  while  McKinley  lay  unburied, 
to  endeavor  to  cany  out  his  policies.  For 
six  years  we  have  waited  in  vain  for 
President  Roosevelt  to  affirm  or  to  con- 
trovert the  last  and  on  the  whole  the  most 
important  announcement  of  policy  Presi- 
dent McKinley  ever  made.  He  has  never 
moved  in  that  matter,  nor  has  he  ever 
exphiined  why  he  does  not  move.  And 
now,  as  his  administration  approaches 
its  end,  the  man  whom  he  would  have  us 
take  for  his  successor  will  go  no  farther 
than  to  declare  for  tariff  revision — after 
the  election!  That  of  course  means,  after 
the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
and  Congress.  It  means,  therefore,  re- 
vision by  a  House  of  Representatives  un- 
der the  control  of  Speaker  Cannon,  and 
a  Senate  under  the  guidance  of  Senator 
Aldrich.  Will  the  American  people  be 
content  to  vote  upon  the  issue  in  that 
form? 

Mid-ocean  should  be  a  good  place  for 
broad  and  placid  views  of  human  affairs, 
and  I  happen  to  be  writing  at  sea.  But  it 
happens  aJao  that  I  find  on  board  ship 
an  illustration  of  the  actual  working  of 
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our  present  tariff  kws  wludi  well-nigh 
coimtcractB  the  aea'i  great  soothing. 
Down  in  the  hold  aie  aeveral  thousand 
tons  of  American  steel  billets.  They  will 
/  be  sold  in  Engkind  cheaper  than  they  can 
I  be  bought  in  America  Nor  is  this  an  ex- 
^  oeptional  incident;  such  caigoes  are  the 
rule.  The  last  time  we  discussed  the 
tariff*  protectionistB  did  not  predict  and 
did  not  defend  this  process  of  ''dump- 
ing." Since  then,  writers  Eke  Mr.  Edward 
Stanwood  have,  I  believe,  accepted  it  as 
an  outcome  of  extreme  protectionism, 
and  defended  it  as  a  relidP  to  an  occa- 
sionaUy  glutted  home  market  But  has 
any  one  ever  defended  such  juggling 
with  the  laws  of  trade  as  a  regular  prac- 
tice? Certain  it  is  that  the  Amoican 
electorate  has  never  approved  it  Prob- 
ably the  mass  of  voters  do  not  yet  under- 
stand that  our  protected  manufacturers 
are  actually  maldng  a  profit  on  goods  aM 
in  Eng^d  cheaper  than  at  home,  and  in 
competition  for  the  home  market  of  those 
very  foreigners  against  whom  we  are 
taxed  to  protect  them.  The  voters  have 
not  in  fact  had  a  chance  to  consider  at 
all  this  new  phase  of  our  tariff  policy. 

For  that  however,  we  cannot  blame 
the  party  in  power.  The  opposition  has 
had  all  along,  of  course,  the  right  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  people,  and 
every  general  election  for  the  past  ten 
years  or  more  has  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  this  weapon  of  attack  has 
lain  unused  in  the  Democratic  arsenal. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Bryan  (not  to  be  out- 
done, are  we  to  suppose,  in  astuteness  by 
the  other  side  ?}  proposes  to  make  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railways  the 
issue  —  but  also,  alter  the  election !  The 
tariff  is  again,  as  it  would  have  been  in 
1900  or  in  1904,  but  even  more  plainly, 
the  best  fighting  ground  of  the  opposi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  fact  they  have  never 
lost  when  they  have  forced  and  kept  that 
issue  before  the  people.  But  the  oppo- 
sition, apparently,  has  no  memory.  Fail- 
ing a  new  leadership^  which  must  mean 
a  new  leader.  Democratic  stupidity  bids 


bar,  once  again,  to  equal  or  surpass  die 
measure  of  Bepublican  culpability. 

Does  this  heat  seem  political — e?ai 
partisan  ?  But  so  much  is  pertinent  I 
think,  to  the  line  of  discussion  which  all 
these  writers  follow.  For  all  turn,  in  some 
fashion,  to  the  endless  theme  of  privi- 
lege, to  the  still  unsolved  problon  of 
economic  justice  as  an  ideal  of  the  stsle. 
With  nearly  all,  this  is  the  main  theme 
— and  in  what  sincere  and  disinterested 
writing  about  affairs  is  it  not  the  main 
theme?  I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  is 
superficial,  almost  archaic,  to  write  as  if 
the  last  word  were  said  about  demooa^ 
when  one  has  set  liberty  over  against 
equality.  But  neither  is  that  eageniess 
wisdom  which,  rushing  to  attack  the 
newer  positions  of  privilege,  such  as  are 
challenged  in  our  more  recent  legisla- 
tion for  the  hampering  of  trusts  by  fuller 
control  of  railroads  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  raises  the  siege  of  an  older 
stronghold.  EssentiaOy  the  same  power 
and  process  which  manipulates  railroads 
to  the  ends  of  monopoly — a  concentrsp 
tion  of  the  selfishness  of  wealth — piled 
up,  and  to  the  same  end,  that  extraordi- 
nary tariff  wall  which  now,  while  it  shuto 
out  the  foreign  producer,  lest  he  bwer 
prices  among  us,  leaves  our  own  manu- 
facturers free  to  serve  free-trade  England 
far  more  cheaply  than  they  will  serve 
their  countrymen  at  home. 

But  it  is  well,  of  course,  to  take  ac- 
count broadly  of  all  the  aspects  of  priv- 
ilege in  the  Republic,  to  consider  can- 
didly all  the  advantages  which  weaUt 
by  an  utterly  imexampled  facility  in  ag- 
gregation and  comlHnation,  has  contrived 
to  win.  Wealth  is  not  it  is  true,  the  only 
form  of  privilege  in  America.  There  is 
the  privilege  of  race,  to  go  no  furtiicr; 
but  none  of  our  writers  is  dealing  with 
the  case  of  the  negro,  the  red  man,  the 
Asiatic.  Moreover,  the  problems  of  that 
class,  although  vastiy  momentous  and 
unspeakably  difficult  are  yet  of  a  range 
something  less  than  universal;  they  are 
also,  I  am  persuaded,  of  an  at  least  rela* 
tively  dimhiished  and  HimlnMliing  im- 
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portanoe.  The  struggle  fbr  ideab,  for 
justioey  is  in  the  main  and  usually  either  a 
fight  with  overweening  wealth  or  a  leash- 
ing and  beating  back  from  anarchy  of 
tihe  discontents  and  envies  that  spring 
£rom  real  or  comparative  poverty.  Of 
course,  therefore,  the  struggle  in  Amer- 
ica is  but  part  of  a  universal  contention, 
and  is  distinct  and  peculiar  only  by  rea- 
son of  our  democratic  and  federal  form, 
and  whatever  else  there  is  in  our  life  to 
set  us  apart  from  other  modem  peoples. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  accounted  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  our  case  that  wealth 
cannot  here,  as  in  older  countries,  grace 
and  ingratiate  itself  with  claims  of  blood, 
with  high  traditions  of  conduct,  with  the 
records  and  memorials  of  historic  sacri- 
fices and  heroisms.  If  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  nowhere  else  so  great  a  mass 
of  wealth,  so  easily  combined,  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  at  any  rate  it  must  also  be 
said  that  nowhere  else  does  wealth  thrust 
itself  so  crudely  before  the  vision.  No- 
where else  does  so  little  of  sentiment  or 
reverence  help  to  %ht  its  battles.  No- 
where else  is  its  predaceousness  so  plain- 
ly greed. 

The  consideration  is  not  negligible. 
En^and  is  to-day,  as  we  all  know,  in 
many  respects  quite  as  democratic  as 
AnMoica;  but  whereas,  even  before  our 
independence  was  achieved,  and  even  in 
aristocratic  Virginia,  Jeffeison  could 
strike  down  the  entire  system  of  entails, 
it  survives  to  this  day  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. Because  the  E^lish  people  hold  in 
rod  honor  the  great  families  whose  names 
are  forever  associated  with  noble  pas- 
sages in  their  history,  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  England  cannot  be  bought, 
but  passes  on,  generation  after  gener- 
ation, from  eldest  son  to  eldest  son,  no 
matter  how  improvident  its  possessors. 
That  the  system  works  a  continuing  hard- 
ship to  farmers  whom  it  prevents  from 
becoming  landowners  is  patent  That 
we  have  been  so  long  exempt  from  it  is 
a  true  instance  of  our  exceptional  free- 
handedness  in  the  struggle  for  that  rea- 
sonaUe  equality  of  opportunity  which  I 


think  we  must  account  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  substance  of  liberty. 

Why,  then,  has  wealth  so  great  wei^t 
and  power  in  our  system  ?  Taking  it  for 
granted,  of  course,  that  greed  will  in 
America  forever  play  upon  whatever 
weaknesses  of  universal  human  nature 
it  elsewhere  suborns,  what,  if  any,  are 
the  more  peculiar  means  which  it  may 
here  make  use  of  ?  In  what  concrete  ways 
does  it  successfully  combat  our  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  liberty  and  independence, 
fair  play,  justice  ?  To  be  more  specific, 
what  is  the  fault  or  weakness  in  this  our 
American  plan  of  government?  Is  it 
possible  to  strike  one's  finger  on  the  spot  ? 
Or  is  the  sickness  general,  spreading 
throughout  all  our  veins  and  members  ? 

This,  it  would  seem,  must  be,  of  ne- 
cessity, the  main  present  inquiry  about 
the  Republic.  It  is  true,  as  one  of  our 
writers  is  at  much  pains  to  show,  that  we 
began  by  deliberately  granting  to  priv- 
ilege wluit  was  thought  a  firm  footing  in 
our  fundamental  law,  national  and  state; 
that  our  founders,  for  the  most  part,  held 
this  to  be  wisdom,  and  the  only  way  to 
ensure  us  stability.  But  their  theory  is 
long  since  abandoned,  and  the  particu- 
lar fortifications  of  privilege  which  they 
erected  —  such  as  property  qualifica^ 
tions  for  the  suffrage  and  for  office  —  are 
nearly  all  long  since  swept  away.  Such 
dominance  as  wealth  has  now  in  our 
system  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  kind  of 
dominance,  and  exercised  by  a  new  kind 
—  or  degree —  of  wealth. 

Where,  then,  b  the  breach  ?  Nothing 
is  more  interesting,  in  the  comparison  of 
our  several  writers'  views,  than  the  al- 
most unanimity  of  their  answers  to  this 
question,  so  far  as  they  definitely  con- 
sider it.  The  executive  in  our  system  has, 
they  seem  to  agree,  justified  all  the  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  the  founders.  In  state 
and  nation  alike,  the  chief  executive  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  fairly  true  representative  of 
the  people's  interests,  at  any  rate  of  the 
people's  will.  The  old  fears  that  he  would 
turn  usurper,  and  suborn  courts  and 
legislatures  to  his  ambition,  have  proved 
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quite  mistaken.  Now  and  then  a  gov- 
ernor, less  often  a  president  (Andrew 
Jackson  is  almost  the  sole  instance),  has 
been,  for  a  little  while,  successfully  im- 
perious. But  the  executive  department 
has  not  in  the  long  run  gained  in  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  had  much  ado  to  hold  its 
own.  Quite  as  rare  are  the  instances  of 
proved  corruption  or  faithlessness.  Nor 
have  the  courts  either  unduly  enlarged 
their  function  or  betrayed  their  trust.  It 
is  with  the  legislatures  that  fault  is  found. 

It  is  the  legislatures,  and  particularly 
the  national  Congress,  which  have  proved 
most  rapacious  of  power  and  shown  the 
strongest  disposition  to  encroach  upon 
the  powers  of  other  departments.  '*£ver 
since  the  Civfl  War,"  President  Butler 
declares*  "Congress  has  steadUy  invaded 
the  province  of  the  President"  It  has 
likewise,  as  he  and  President  Hadley 
point  out,  thrust  itself  into  the  province 
of  the  courts;  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
this  invasion  could  not  go  so  far  as  in 
the  case  of  the  executive. 

Secretary  Taf  t  puts  it  with  his  habitual 
mildness.  So  far  from  the  Executive's 
usurping  legislative  functions,  "the  ten- 
dency," he  remarks,  ''is  exactly  the  other 
way.  The  danger  that  the  Executive  will 
ever  exceed  his  authority  is  much  less 
than  the  danger  that  the  legislature  will 
exceed  its  jurisdiction."  And  he  points 
out  that,  since  the  legislature  holds  the 
purse  strings,  the  President  is  always  '*a 
petitioner  at  the  door  of  Congress  for 
the  means  to  carry  on  the  government." 

President  Bbdley  is  not  given  to  mUd- 
ness,  particularly  with  legislatures.  "The 
legislature,"  he  says,  "not  only  fails  of 
its  primary  purpose  in  making  the  right 
kind  of  laws,  but  perverts  its  secondary 
purpose  by  exercising  the  wrong  kind  of 
checks  upon  the  administration.  A  repre- 
sentative can  exact  a  price  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  administration  in  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  and  the  more  the  public 
interest  is  concerned  in  the  passage  of 
the  measure,  the  higher  the  price  he  can 
charge."     And  boUi  he  and  Professor 


Eeinsch  dwell  upon  the  tendem^  of  aO 
our  legislatures  to  multiply  laws  on  effrj 
subject  that  can  be  thought  within  tlidr 
jurisdiction ;  a  tendency  which  has  forood 
the  courts,  although  at  first  inclined  to 
be  timid,  to  a  freer  and  freer  exercise  of 
their  right  to  pronounce  statutes  unoon- 
stitutional,  and  which  has  led  the  states 
to  impose,  by  constitutional  conventions, 
countless  new  limitations  upon  the  adiT- 
ity  of  their  law-makers. 

President  Butler  goes  back  to  Madison 
for  a  rather  cautious  prediction  of  what 
has  happened.  He  would  have  done 
better  to  take  this  striking  prophecy  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  a  cor- 
respondent who  naked  a  question  abont 
the  Constitution: — 

"That  instrument  was  written  by  the 
fingers  which  write  this  letter.  Having 
rejected  redimdant  and  equivocal  terms, 
I  believed  it  to  be  as  dear  as  our  language 
would  permit;  excepting,  neverthelen, 
a  part  of  what  relates  to  the  judiciary. 
But,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  that 
men  should  have  a  written  Constitutioii, 
containing  imequivocal  provisioiis  and 
limitations  ?  The  legislative  lion  will  not 
be  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  logical 
net.  The  legislature  will  always  make 
the  power  which  it  wishes  to  exercise, 
unless  it  be  so  organized  as  to  contain 
within  itself  the  sufficient  check.  At- 
tempts to  restrain  it  from  outrage,  by 
other  means,  will  only  render  it  more 
outrageous.  Having  sworn  to  exerdne 
the  powers  granted,  according  to  their 
true  intent  and  meaning,  they  will,  when 
they  feel  a  desire  to  go  farther,  avoid  the 
shune  if  not  the  guilt  of  peijury,  by 
swearing  the  true  intent  and  meaning  to 
be,  according  to  their  oomprehensbn, 
that  which  suits  their  purpose."  ^ 

And  it  is  the  legislatures  which  have 
proved  most  pliable  to  the  demands  of 
privilege,  of  wealth.    On  this  point  there 

^  OouYemenr  Morris  to  TimoUiy  Pickering. 
Sparks*B  Life  of  Chmvemewr  Morris^  t*L  Hi, 
page  S23.  I  am  indebted  to  two  fiieiidi,  Mir. 
T.  H.  GUrk  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Foid,  of  tke  Li- 
brary  of  CongroM,  for  thia  qaotatioB. 
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*'It  is  to  the  oommittee 
rooms  and  the  floors  of  the  legislatures/' 
President  Butler  declares,  *'1^at  private 
interests  go  for  help  or  protection.  There 
responsibility  is  so  divided,  there  secrecj 
is  so  easy,  that  measures  demanded  bj 
the  people  are  done  to  death,  despite  the 
urging  of  national  and  state  executives. 
As  matters  stand  to-day,  states  and  syn- 
dicates have  senators,  districts  and  local 
interests  have  representatives,  but  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  have 
only  the  President  to  speak  for  them,  and 
to  do  their  will."  Secretary  Taft  is  again 
the  mildest  All  he  will  say  is,  ''I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  at  times  private  and 
special  interests  do,  in  fact,  exercise  an 
influence  to  the  extent  of  defeating  needed 
l^islation."  But  he  agrees  with  the 
others  that  the  chief  reason  for  this,  as 
for  the  general  failure  of  the  1^'slatures 
to  be  rightly  representative,  lies  in  the 
eimtrol  whidi  particular  states  and  other 
doctoral  districts  exercise  over  members. 
"Particularism"  b,  I  suppose,  our  only 
word  for  this  phenomenon.  Professor 
Beinsch  lays  much  stress  upon  it,  but 
President  Ebdley  has  given  it  the  most 
attention  and  goes  at  the  greatest  length 
into  the  analysis  of  it  and  the  setting 
forth  of  its  consequences. 

The  upshot  of  his  analysis  is  that, 
with  comparatively  rare  exceptions,  the 
old  theory  that  every  legislator  repre- 
sents the  whole  country  or  the  whole 
stale,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  practically 
abandoned.  The  theory  now  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  enough  if  each  merely 
looks  after  the  interests  of  his  own  dis- 
trict Nowhere  in  the  legislatures  is  there 
desrly  placed  any  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  body  politic,  and 
nowhere  (since  we  have  not  the  English 
dcTioe  of  a  responsible  cabinet)  is  the 
responsibility  clearly  placed  for  the  entire 
body  of  legislation  enacted  by  a  partio- 
ular  congress  or  general  assembly  of  a 
state. 

By  two  steps.  President  Hadl^  reaches 
the  practical  outcome.  "If  a  man  is 
chosen  president  to  govern  the  country 


as  a  whole,  and  if  a  number  of  men  are 
sent  to  G>ngre8s  to  see  that  the  country 
b  not  governed  as  a  whole,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  separate 
parts,  there  is  a  perpetual  threat  of  a 
deadlock."  That  means,  according  to 
the  writer's  conviction,  —  which  is  not 
however,  fully  announced  in  this  book, 
—  the  failure  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  second  step  is  logical,  if  sur- 
prising. "But  the  country  must  be  gov- 
erned, and  somebody  must  be  foimd  to  do 
it  The  President  may  not  do  it.  That 
stands  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  may 
not  That  also  stands  in  the  Consti- 
tution. The  only  man  left  to  do  it  under 
present  conditions  is  the  party  boss.  If 
a  man  gets  the  power  to  control  nominar* 
tions  both  for  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature, he  can  furnish  government  of  the 
kind  he  wants,  either  good  or  bad." 

Here,  no  doubt  is  an  instance  of  the 
academical  too  great  "certainty  and 
severity"  of  reasoning  about  affairs. 
An  overstrained  major  premise  is  made 
to  yield  an  inference  at  once  too  broad 
and  too  precise.  In  practice,  the  instinct 
of  compromise  is  far  too  strong,  and 
oompromise  too  potent  a  resource,  to 
permit  of  anything  like  a  constant  and 
complete  deadlock  between  l^;islature 
and  executive.  Both  yield  much,  and 
together  they  so  often  contrive,  without 
other  help,  to  carry  on  the  government, 
that  the  boss  is  neither  omnipresent  nor, 
when  he  exists,  omnipotent  Neverthe- 
less, one  does  recognize  the  physiognomy 
thus  so  candidly  traced  as  a  kind  of  com- 
posite portrait  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  America. 

We  shall  not  easily  agree  upon  any 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Sin- 
cere men  will  vary  all  the  way  from  Seo- 
retaiy  Taf t's  mere  acknowledgment  that 
there  is  something  the  matter  to  the  jour- 
nalese of  Mr.  Lincoln  Sfeffens,  —  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  rascals, 
for  the  rich."  But  the  evU  stands  con- 
fessed, proved,  explained,  —  and  few  of 
us  would  deny  that  it  is  of  great  enough 
proportions  to  make  us  all  ashamed. 
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Naturally,  it  is  the  flodalist  of  our 
group  who  is  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  imagine 
how  he  could  make  any  more  of  it  than 
he  does.  "The  process  culminated,"  he 
tells  us,  "at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
decade,  when  *big  business '  was  in  prao- 
ticaUy  imdisputed  possession  of  both 
the  major  purties,  of  Congress  and  the 
Presidency,  and  of  the  governments  in 
erery  town,  dty,  and  state  in  America." 

I  think  that  we  should  not  take  Mr. 
Sinclair  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
socialist  thought  of  our  time.  Certainly, 
he  does  not  appear  to  good  advantage  in 
comparison  with  the  writers  with  whom 
I  am  here  associating  him.  Whenwetum 
from  almost  any  one  of  them  to  him, 
his  rhetoric  seems  cheap,  and  much  of 
his  reasoning  iiritatingly  ad  oapUmdun^ 
Irritating  also  is  his  loose,  irresponsible 
handling  of  matters  of  fact,  his  positive 
assertion  of  things  quite  incapable  of 
proof,  —  as  when  he  states  that  Roose- 
velt got  a  second  term  in  1004  only  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Hanna,  —  and  such 
outbursts  of  undisciplined  feeling  as  his 
heaping  of  rather  vulgar  epithets  upon 
the  German  Emperor.  But  his  book  may 
perhaps  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the 
socialistic  view  of  the  most  recent  phases 
of  our  political  and  economic  life. 

His  main  contention  is  that  practically 
all  the  ills  which  we  now  endure  as  a 
community  —  not  the  political  ills  only 
but  the  economic  and  the  social  as  wdl 
—  are  the  outcome,  and  the  perfectly 
logical  outcome,  of  the  rSgime  of  com- 
petition, under  which  a  few  private  in- 
dividuals have  at  last  gained  possession 
of  all  the  means  of  production.  The  sub- 
version of  government  is  but  one  phase  of 
the  racking  and  squeesing  which  society 
must  continue  to  endure  so  long  as  capi- 
tal, omnipotent,  shall  continue  to  de- 
mand prdKts. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  new.  Nor  is 
there  anything  new  in  his  remedy  —  the 
extinction  of  private  ownership  of  capi- 
tal and  the  taking  over  by  the  oonmiunity 
of  all  the  machinery  and  other  appliances 


of  industry.  Nor  yet  does  it  seem  a  new 
thing  to  be  told  that  we  are  come  to  a 
crisis,  and  that  the  "revolution  "  is  at 
hand.  It  provokes  a  kind  of  smile,  m- 
deed,  to  remember  how  many  times  so- 
ciety has  been  told  that  it  was  passing 
through  a  "transitional  stage,"  how  con- 
stantly "the  present  crisis"  has  been  dis- 
covered. And  not  by  socialists  only;  it 
would  almost  seem  that  men  cannot  write 
earnestly,  with  feeling,  about  sode^, 
without  discovering  a  crisis.  But  l6. 
Sinclair  contrives  to  give  some  novelty  to 
his  contention.  One  of  his  chief  devices 
is  a  curious  parallel  between  the  present 
"present  crisis"  and  that  other  crisb  of 
the  fifties  out  of  which  came  the  revolu- 
tion that  overthrew  sUvery ;  and  his  jour- 
nalistic instinct  is  keen  enough  to  furnish 
forth  the  parallel  with  incidents  whidi 
make  it  readable.  The  revolution  is  to 
come  within  a  year  after  the  presidential 
election  of  1912. .  (The  author  admitted 
that  it  might  come  this  past  summer  — 
the  book  was  written  in  the  spring- 
but  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
clearly  preferred  the  later  date.)  To  Sec- 
retary Taft,  as  president  from  1908  to 
1912,  President  Buchanan's  r61e  of  "the 
last  figurehead  "  is  assigned,  whOe  the 
parts  of  other  leading  actors  in  the  earlier 
crisis  —  Webster,  Clay,  Sumner,  John 
Brown,  and  the  rest — go  to  various  liv- 
ing celebrities  ranging  in  quality  from 
former  President  Cleveland  to  Mr.  Jade 
London.  Lincoln,  we  may  be  sure,  is 
not  neglected.  He  will  find  his  counter- 
part as  an  emancipator  in  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal  and 
various  other  newspapers.^  Even  the 
^  Whose  modesty,  let  ns  tmet,  Iim  not  led 
him  to  forbid  the  editors  of  those  papen  to 
make  mention  of  this  tribute  to  their  owner. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that,  while  not  f  silinff 
to  mention  with  approval  the  Tolnma  whieh 
oontains  this  Ulnsainating  oomparison,  Mr. 
Hearst's  papers  haye  pointed  out  that  it  is 
Mr.  Sinclair's  novel,  Tht  JungU^  —  not  21e  in- 
dugtrial  Bqtublie, — which,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  him- 
self informs  ns,  has  been  oompaxed  to  Uneie 
Tom's  Cabin.  Tbiam  are  points  on  which,  after 
the  rcTolntion,  school  children  ong-ht  not  to  be 
nusled. 
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method  and  prooesB  of  the  levolution 
•re  quite  frankly  lerealed;  Mr.  Sinclair 
if  not  a  secret  conspirator,  but,  as  he 
announces  in  his  prafaoe,  '*a  scientist 
s&d  a  prophet" 

If  one  were  compeQed,  with  no  prompt- 
ing of  personal  grievance,  to  choose  be- 
tween this  and  even  the  most  conserva 
tive,  the  most  placid  view  of  the  Republic 
to  be  found  in  any  of  these  writers,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  one  could  hesitate.  Such 
hurried  reasoning,  so  suffused  with  feel- 
ing, can  only  prevail,  one  would  think, 
with  minds  aheady  filled  with  such  a 
wish  for  change  as  will  readily  father  the 
thought  of  revolution.  But  there  are 
quieter  socialists  than  Mr.  Sinclair,  who 
make  their  way  by  more  careful  steps  to 
revolutionary  views  of  society;  and  there 
are  men  wiUi  no  bent  whatever  towards 
socialism  who  feel  much  as  he  does  about 
the  competitive  system  in  its  present 
phase  and  its  effects  in  our  American  life. 

All  the  writers  of  our  group,  indeed, 
go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  we  must  deal 
henceforth  with  conditions'  and  with 
forces  which  our  founders  did  not  and 
could  not  contemplate;  that  our  system 
must  therefore,  if  it  is  to  endure,  with* 
stand  a  new  kind  of  strain,  perhaps  dis- 
charge new  functions.  "Our  political 
system  has  proved  successful  under  sim- 
ple conditions,"  says  Secretary  Boot 
"It  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will 
stand  the  strain  of  the  vast  complication 
of  life  upon  which  we  are  now  entering." 

Does  the  admission  mean  that  we  must 
introduce  into  it  any  new  principle  or 
principles  ?  That  LoweU  was  wrong,  and 
reallj  begged  the  question,  when  he  said 
that  the  Republic  will  surrive  so  long  as 
it  shall  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
fovoiders?  That  is  the  drift  of  much 
writing  and  speaking  nowadays.  It  is 
one  form,  apparently,  of  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  in  many  minds  when 
they  find  they  must  give  over  the  com- 
fortable assumption  that  all  the  great 
ocmstitntional  questious  are  settled,  that 
no  problem  of  free  government  can  prove 
leaOy  troublesome  to  people  who  have 


already  attained  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, the  ballot,  the  public  school. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  view  of  Secre- 
tary Boot,  who  of  all  the  conservatives  of 
our  group  makes  the  most  systematic  at- 
tempt at  a  forecast  of  the  future.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  dear  that  we  shaD  need  no 
new  principles  whatever,  but  only  '*the 
adaptation  of  the  same  old  principles  of 
law  with  which  our  fathers  were  famil- 
iar." True,  the  Secretary  confesses  that 
he  regards  optimism  as  the  plain  duly 
of  evezy  citisen  and  pessimism  as  **  crim- 
inal weakness; "  but  his  quiet  recital  of 
what  he  considers  favorable  signs  for  the 
future  of  free  goverxmient  in  America  is 
quite  without  the  objectionable  quality 
one  finds  in  Mr.  Sinclair's  prophesying. 

Secretary  Boot  looks  to  tendency,  ra- 
ther than  achievement;  and  he  is  hope- 
ful, not  because  he  finds  our  pubUc  life 
as  it  should  be,  but  because  he  does  find 
it  —  undeniably  lamentable  as  are  some 
of  its  aspects  —  measurably  better  than  it 
has  been.  He  enumerates  our  gains.  We 
have  vastly  improved  our  civil  serrice; 
the  several  extensions  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem have  deprived  the  spoilsmen,  the 
office-brokers,  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
stock-in-trade.  We  have  won  for  both  life 
and  property  far  greater  security  than 
they  had  at  the  time  of  our  beginnings. 
We  manage  our  benevolent  institutions 
better  and  better.  We  have  raised  the 
standard  for  nearly  all  elective  officials; 
an  Aaron  Burr,  for  instance,  could  hard- 
ly be  chosen  nowadays  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency. We  have  been  so  far  successful  in 
the  long  fight  against  corruption  that  the 
scandals  of  Fl!esident  Grant's  time  —  the 
Credit  MobiKer  fraud,  the  peculations  of 
Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  the  Whiskey 
Bing,  the  Tweed  Bing,  — have  to-day  no 
counterparts.  We  have  gradually  devel- 
oped a  public  opinion  which  would  ut- 
terly condemn  practices  that  were  quite 
common  a  century  ago,  such  as  the  use 
of  lotteries  to  secure  money  for  semina- 
ries of  learning.  We  have  begun  to  mulct 
railroads  for  granting  rebates  to  favored 
shippers,  and  to  prosecute  great  capital* 
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ists  for  manipulatiiig  xaiboad  and  other 
corporations  to  their  own  interests*  — 
offenses  which  long  went  unpunished.  We 
have  simihffiy  begun  to  take  account  of 
the  thefts  of  our  public  lands.  We  have 
done  much»  by  the  Australian  ballot  and 
other  measures  of  reform,  to  prevent  cor- 
rupt practices  at  elections. 

These  gains  are  real  and  substantial; 
this  there  is  no  denying.  But  are  they 
enough  ?  Are  they  enough  to  offset  the 
positive  reasons  for  discontent  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  by  abler  writers  ? 
Are  they  enough,  if  we  adhere  to  Secre* 
tary  Boot's  own  point  of  view,  and  con- 
sider only  tendency,  direction,  to  offset 
such  a  list  as  might  be  made  of  the  re- 
spects in  which  we  have  lost  rather  than 
gained? 

For  we  must  observe  that  Mr.  Boot 
says  nothing  of  that.  He  does  not  strike 
a  balance,  or  show  us  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Yet  he  would  hardly  deny 
that  something  discouraging  may  be  said 
on  this  very  point  of  tendency,  of  direc- 
tion, which  he  emphasizes.  Socialists  may 
be  wrong  when  they  tell  us  the  poor  have 
been  growing  poorer,  but  they  are  not 
wrong  when  they  tell  us  that  the  rich  are 
growing  richer.  Neither  are  those  writers 
wrong,  on  the  other  hand,  who  point  out 
that  the  new  organization  of  industry 
into  prodigious  trusts,  real  as  may  be  its 
economies,  tends  to  stifle  the  enterprise  of 
individuals  and  to  deprive  us  altogether 
of  a  certain  noble  and  loving  quality  in 
wcnrk,  as  precious  to  the  workman  as  it  is 
invaluable  and  inimitable  in  his  product. 
Nor  are  they  entirely  wrong  who  find  in 
the  labor  unions  a  well-nigh  equal  tend- 
ency to  destroy  the  premium  which  an 
elder  regime  put  upon  the  industry  and 
the  competence  of  ike  individual  laborer. 
Nor  yet  are  they  wrong  who  hold  that 
these  tendencies  away  from  exceUence  in 
industry  work  their  way  also  into  the  life 
of  the  state. 

It  18  a  question  of  gains  and  losses, 
therefore,  not  of  gains  alone.  We  cannot 
reckon  upon  any  saving  inertia  in  the 
Bepublic  which  will  always  incline  it 


towards  justice  and  righteouaneas*  wft 
as  the  wicked  and  selfish  among  ua  may 
divert  it  to  their  evil  ends.  On  the  oqd- 
trary,  the  labor  of  reform  keeps  still  its 
Sisyphean  character;  the  stone  that  pa- 
triots toil  so  hard  to  roll  upward  will  al- 
ways, once  they  remove  their  shouldea. 
slip  bade  down  hill  again. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  yet,  we  Americans, 
fully  considered  how  long  humanity  has 
been  at  this  endless  task;  how  many 
shoulders  have  been  at  the  stone;  how 
many  times  it  has  gone  painfully  upward; 
how  many  times,  how  suddenly,  over  what 
anguish  and  despair  and  shame,  it  has 
rolled  downward.  Were  we  always  to  keep 
in  mind  the  entire  past  of  representative 
government  and  of  democracy,  we  should 
often,  I  doubt  not,  tremble  at  the  thou^t 
of  the  vastness  of  our  audacity.  We 
should  wish,  perhaps,  that  we  had  willed 
to  try  our  experiment  on  a  smaller  scale; 
that  we  had  waved  back  the  milliooa  of 
Europe's  baffled  and  beaten  who  have 
thronged  across  the  Atiantic  to  our  shores; 
that  the  other  millions  left  behind  would 
not  still  look  to  us  so  wistfully,  as  though 
we  were  condenmed  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  whole  world's  hope  in  democracy. 

This  might  well  be  one's  mood  as  one 
considered  it  all,  —  but  not  if  one  coor 
aidered  it  at  sea. 

How  inevitably,  if  one  thinks  long  of 
the  state,  the  old  figure  of  the  ship  re- 
curs! And  how  surely,  if  in  tfaou^  or 
in  fact  one  looks  out  upon  the  ocean,  and 
forward  to  the  prow,  rising  and  falling, 
and  backward  to  the  vessel's  foaming 
wake,  and  upward  to  the  bridge,  one'a 
mood  grows  firmer,  more  heroicall  How 
surely,  also,  when  one  is  at  aea,  do 
human  affairs,  with  all  their  bewildering 
intricacy,  sink  away  into  that  right  per- 
spective which  permits  the  mind  to  dwell 
resolvedly  upon  the  elementary,  the  ele- 
mental things!  There,  no  willful  op- 
timism can  blot  out  the  dreary  viakm  oi 
human  selfishness,  as  tireless  and  hun- 
gry as  the  waves;  of  human  folly,  as  rest- 
less and  as  inconsequent;  of  human  niia- 
eiy,  as  widespread  and  as  ceaseleas.    But 
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neitlier  can  any  coward  awe  obscme  the 
sKniiig  truth  that  over  all  the  ocean's 
nutKls  —  its  mists  and  storms,  no  less 
than  its  tranquillities — the  ship  is  victor. 
And  the  mind,  guided  by  that  thought, 
rests  upon  the  primal,  saving  facts  of 


human  courage,  wisdom,  hope  uncon- 
querable, —  even  as  he  who  walks  the 
bridge  and  finds  the  ship  her  course  is 
fearless,  knowing  that  he  has  always  the 
compass  and  the  sextant,  the  sun,  the 
stars. 


MUSIC-EDUCATION  AND  "AUTOMATICS 


BY  LEO  RICH   LEWIS 


Let  us  undertake  at  once  to  define  the 
musical  scope  of  self-playing  instruments, 
since  that  will  be  helpful  in  defining  the 
realm  of  their  educational  usefulness. 
Whatever  rosy  presentation  of  their  pow- 
cfs  may  be  made  by  the  enthusiastic 
salesman,  we  should  not  permit  ourselves 
to  believe  that  they  are  a  substitute  for  a 
gifted  interpreter,  nor  that  they  can,  in 
matters  of  expression,  duplicate  the  ren- 
derings which  a  soulful  amateur  can  at- 
tain. There  may  be  an  exception  to  this 
statement  in  the  case  of  one  modern  and 
very  expensive  foreign  product  But  this 
instrument,  —  the  Welte-Mignon,  —  de- 
pending for  itB  records  upon  the  individ- 
ual performer,  can  be  shown  to  be  less 
valuable  for  educational  purposes  than 
its  more  mechanical  rivals.  As  to  other 
automatic  instruments,  even  the  most 
perfect  hitherto  devised  cannot,  at  will, 
sdect  from  any  point  in  the  gamut  tones 
to  be  emphasised.  It  cannot,  in  a  word, 
produce  variations  in  tone-quality  for  the 
several  tones  sounding  at  the  same  in- 
stant. This  single  fact  is  sufiBdent  to  es- 
tablish the  inadequacy  of  the  instrument 
to  reproduce  completely  the  efforts  of  ten 
or  twenty  fingers  governed  by  one  or  two 
bnins. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  recognition 
of  this  fact  woidd  immediately  relegate 
antomatic  instruments  to  the  limbo  of  the 
artistically  unimportant.  Such  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  the  case.  If  we  would 
shape  our  views  correctly  on  this  point. 


we  ou^t  to  try  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
the  average  musical  intelligence, — or,  in- 
deed, the  evolution  of  that  musical  intel- 
ligence which  comes  finally  to  embrace, 
after  years  of  careful  observation  and 
training,  the  whole  realm  of  musical  art 
And,  lest  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  dcsal 
in  musical  techm'calities,  we  may  turn  to 
literary  art  and  consider  similar  develop- 
ments in  that  field.  In  following  tUs 
analogy  we  ask  merely  that  music  be  re- 
garded as  a  language  of  some  sort  What 
music  treats  of,  we  need  not  attempt  to 
define;  that  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
interest  metaphysicians  and  sestheticians, 
and  we  may  allow  them  still  to  find  it  a 
baffling  problem.  But  we  must  accept 
the  statement  that  music  is  a  language. 
We  ought  further  to  be  willing  to  accept 
the  statement  that  it  is  a  definite  lan- 
guage, —  not  as  giving  definite  informa- 
tion on  any  subject,  but  as  conveying  a 
definite  message  from  the  mind  or  soul 
of  the  composer,  through  the  interpreter, 
to  the  hearer.  This  must  be  true,  since, 
after  listening  to  a  great  musical  work,  thet 
hearer  is  satisfied.  He  has  been  attentive 
for  a  time  to  an  utterance  in  tone,  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  utterance,  he  has 
received  an  impression  which  he  knows 
to  be  the  result  of  a  clearly  defined  pkm* 
combined  with  a  mastery  of  the  means  of 
communication  sufficient  to  carry  out 
that  pkm  with  complete  success.  He  is 
satisfied  with  the  result.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  render  in  words  any  portion  of  the 
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disooiirae;  but  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  composer's  message,  of 
its  completeness,  as  well  as  of  the  preci- 
sion which  characterizes  the  processes  of 
conception  and  communication  of  that 
message.  Music  is,  then,  a  language,  be- 
cause it  embodies  itself  in  an  orderly  dis- 
course. Its  defiiyteness  is  proved  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  millions  of  satis- 
fied —  and  a  smaller  army  of  satiated  — 
auditors. 

The  task  of  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 
any  verbal  or  written  discourse  has  at 
least  two  phases:  to  discover  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  message,  and  to  discover 
the  spirit  of  the  message.  In  the  word 
''spirit"  —  which,  as  we  are  using  it,  is 
suggestive  rather  than  specific  or  even 
quasi-scientific — we  are  including  such 
phases  of  the  utterance  as  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  We  are  stirred  by  this  or  that 
feature  of  the  discourse  in  question,  apart 
from  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  thing. 
What  might  be  called  the  ''clothing  of 
the  thought"  comes  to  our  observation 
along  witili  the  message  which  the  words 
theznselves  bring  to  our  purely  intellectual 
perception.  We  set  up  in  our  conscious- 
ness, in  connection  with  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed, many  activities  which  interest  us 
in  proportion  as  the  Author  shows  his 
view  of  life  to  be  large  or  meagre,  grace- 
ful or  imcouth,  sumptuous  or  squalid. 
Or,  in  some  cases,  we  nuty  perceive  that 
his  soul-outfit  is  rich,  but  that  his  tech- 
nique of  expression  is  undeveloped.  In 
certain  literary  products,  we  recognize 
that  the  "spiritual "  element  has  a  domi- 
nant value;  in  certain  others,  we  note 
that  it  plays  but  a  small  part;  but,  in  any 
case,  we  are  likely  to  find,  in  the  process 
of  recognition  of  ihe  element  of  the  spirit, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  artistic  en- 
joyment which  we  experience. 

Now,  the  spirit  can  give  its  full  light 
only  when  we  have  fully  comprehended 
the  letter.  We  are  likely  to  be  contented 
with  a  partial  perception  of  the  spirit,  be- 
cause any  and  every  nook  of  a  great  art^ 
ist's  soul  is  so  delightful  to  look  into. 
What  delight,  then,  to  explore  fully  and 


freely  a  considerable  section  of  such  i 
soul,  as  it  has  expressed  itself  in  a  signifi- 
cant work  of  art!  And  how  readily  ip 
get  the  maximum  effect  of  the  spirit, 
as  soon  as  we  have  understood  the  vefbsl 
substance  of  the  uttenmce!  Any  recep- 
tive soul  finds,  for  its  respective  staged 
development,  full  communion  with  the 
soul  of  the  great  artist,  when  once  the 
purely  intellectual  elements  of  the  artisf  s 
utterance  are  comprehended. 

The  lover  of  literature,  if  he  seeks  ac- 
quaintance with  a  play  of  Shakespeare, 
must  first  decipher  the  meaning  of  many 
a  richly  significant  or  ornate  period.  Et 
must  interpret  for  himself  many  an 
archaic  phrase.  He  must  see,  in  their 
proper  perspective,  many  utterances  off 
chief  and  secondary  personages.  To  at- 
tain these  ends,  the  lover  of  literature 
does  not  necessarily  sedc  every  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  play  performed;  or,  if  he 
is  studying  a  poet,  he  does  not  frequent 
public  recitals  of  the  poet's  works.  In 
fact,  if  his  knowledge  or  appreciation  off 
dramatist  or  poet  depended  solely  upon 
facilities  for  the  public  hearing  of  woiks, 
his  growth  in  literary  grace  would  be 
lamentably  slow.  He  buys  the  mA 
or  works  in  question,  or  finds  them  in  a 
library,  and  studies  them  at  his  leisure. 
He  takes  a  scene  from  a  Shakespearean 
play,  reads  it  slowly,  frequently  halts  and 
re-reads,  looks  up  unknown  words,  (jaces 
allusions  to  their  sources,  compares  one 
passage  or  section  with  another;  and 
thus,  by^  a  process  which  is  frequently 
laborious,  builds  for  himself  a  conception 
of  the  work.  That  conception  may  be  im- 
perfect in  many  respects.  It  is  sdbject  to 
extensive  revision  under  the  suggestion  of 
a  great  commentator  or  of  a  great  inters 
preter.  The  student's  own  life-experieiice 
may  modify  his  appreciation  very  greatlbf . 
In  other  words,  his  personal  maximum  of 
appreciation  is  subject  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  evolution  of  personality.  But 
the  fundamental  basis  of  any  genuine 
appreciation  whatsoever  must  neoesmily 
be  the  power  to  think  the  aut]ior*s 
thoughts.  The  power  to  be  swayed  by  his 
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emolioiis  is  a  normal  man's  birthright. 
We  respond  with  ovx  complete  personal 
maximum  of  emotional  appreciation,  as 
soon  as  we  have  caught  the  complete 
statement  of  the  artist's  thought.  We  may 
be  sure,  then,  that  the  phrase  "cultivation 
of  the  emotions  "  needs  new  definition  for . 
some  of  us.  What  we  really  mean  by  it 
is  *' cultivation  of  ability  to  appreciate  the 
lofty  expressions  of  emotion,"  as  that  ex- 
pceasion  embodies  itself  in  great  works. 
It  is  easy  to  feel  the  emotion;  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  grasp  the  expression 
(rf  it  It  is  easy  to  thrill  in  sympathetic 
vibration  with  a  great  soul;  it  is  often 
difficult  to  remain  completely  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  great  soul  as  it  "thinks  itself 
forth"  into  full  expression  of  itself. 

I  wiD  not  undertake  to  draw  compari- 
sons, as  to  thehr  respective  artistic  import- 
ance, between  the  classics  of  literature 
and  the  dassics  of  music.  Ptobably  all 
will  concede  that  the  classics  of  music  are 
wovks  of  art  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  acquaintance  with  them  is  dis- 
tinctly worth  cultivating.  As  we  must 
think  Shakespeare,  if  we  would  appre- 
ciate him,  so  must  we  think  Beethoven, 
Bach,  and  all  the  rest,  if  we  would  be 
among  their  intelligent  devotees,  if  we 
would  attain  our  personal  maximum  of 
appreciation  of  them.  We  must  there> 
faie  have  facilities  for  reviewing  or  re- 
hearing their  significant  diction  as  fully 
and  freely  as  those  afforded  by  the  print- 
ed pages  which  present  to  us  the  great 
worics  of  literature.  Without  such  fadli- 
tiea,  we  must  ever  be  content  with  a  par- 
tial appreciation. 

Perhaps,  for  some,  I  need  to  define 
the  process  of  "thinking  music."  Let 
him  who  seeks  a  definition  permit  a  fa- 
miliar tune  like  "America,"  "Old  Hun- 
dred»"  or  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  to  pass 
throng  the  mind.  Let  it  be  divested  of 
all  verbal  association.  Or,  let  a  piano- 
piece  which  has  recently  been  scores  of 
liiiiea  repeated  by  some  earnest  student, 
be  aiibjected  to  the  same  treatment  One 
is  thus  "thinking  music."  Now,  if  the 
individual  in  question  happens  to  be  at 
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all  familiar  with  the  first  few  measures  of 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  let  him  try 
the  same  process  upon  these.  He  may  be 
able  to  review  with  completeness  the  first 
three  or  four  measures,  but  wUl  find  him- 
self at  a  loss  as  to  the  secondary  instru- 
mental parts  before  the  twentieth  meas- 
ure is  reached.  If,  with  the  score  before 
him,  he  is  able  to  aid  his  memory,  he  can 
make  a  better  record.  Kobably  the  one 
who  needs  a  definition  of  "thinking  mu- 
sic" would  not  be  able  to  think  through 
the  whole  first  movement  in  this  way. 
Such  abilitjT  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
complete  appreciation  of  the  work.  If  we 
expected  or  required  that,  we  should  be 
expecting  and  requiring  the  trained  score- 
reader's  ability  to  translate  signs  into 
tones.  Such  ability,  obviously,  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  tedmical  studies.  The  lay 
hearer  has  accomplished  the  feat  of  think- 
ing a  work  when,  as  it  is  performed,  he 
recognizes  fully  what  is  heard  at  a  given 
instant  and  would  be  able  immediately  to 
detect  any  departure  from  correctness  in 
the  performance. 

Any  definition  of  "thinking  music" 
which  connotes  extra-musical  suggestion 
is,  for  our  present  purpose,  out  of  place. 
We  are  not  considering  music  with  a 
"programme,"  or  any  form  of  vocal 
music.  The  hearer  who  values  music 
as  an  aid  to  thinking  about  something 
else  is  probably  not  making  the  most 
profitable  use  of  his  hearing,  no  matter 
how  attractive  the  evoked  visions  and 
experiences  may  be.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  point  to  make  dear  to  the  ''half- 
experienced"  music-lover  is  precisely 
that  upon  which  we  are  now  touching. 
Such  a  listener,  frequentiy  earnest  in 
his  desire  to  understand  music,  is  likely 
to  suppose  that  a  musical  thought  is  a 
phrase  the  meaning  of  which  can  be 
expressed  perhaps  in  words,  perhaps  in 
gesture,  perhaps  in  a  mood  or  in  some 
outward  evidence  of  an  emotional  state. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that,  for  us, 
thinking  music  means  thinking  nothing 
but  music;  and  let  it  also  be  understood 
that  the  genuine  music-hearer,  if  we  may 
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ugly,  significant  or  stupid,  in  itself,  and 
not  because  of  its  extra-musical  suggest- 


If  our  analogies  have  had  any  force,  it 
must  be  clear  that  great  effidency  in 
thinking  music  is  not  merely  desirable 
but  essential  to  appreciation.  One  may 
have  keen  delight  in  observing  changes 
of  color,  contrasts  of  harmony,  conquests 
of  technical  difficulties,  and  aU  the  other 
outward  characteristics  of  a  musical  per- 
formance. But,  unless  one  is  fully  able  to 
think  the  work,  he  lacks  the  most  import- 
ant element  in  the  appreciation  of  it.  The 
concert-room  experience  of  many  music- 
lovers  would  cause  them  to  hesitate  to 
take  literally  the  foregoing  statement. 
Such  doubters  may  find  helpful  sugges- 
tion in  another  analogy.  Many  will  re- 
member the  elder  Salvini  and  will  recall 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  American  audi- 
ences. More  recently  Bernhardt,  0>que- 
lin,  Mounet-Sully,  and  lUjane  have  been 
admired  here.  One  frequently  hears  an 
expression  of  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  these  actors  from  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  language  spoken.  A  com- 
mon remark  is :  *'I  knew  from  the  action 
exactly  what  was  being  said."  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  hearers  in  ques- 
tion got  enjoyment  from  the  perform- 
ances of  these  gifted  actors.  But  no  one 
would  dare  to  maintain  that  apprecia- 
tion of  dramatic  virtuosity  is  full,  or  in 
any  important  sense  reliable,  unless  the 
hearer  not  only  understands  the  language, 
but  is  able  to  catch,  with  what  might 
be  called  syllabic  detail,  the  thoughts 
expressed.  Even  one  who  practioJly 
knows  the  play  by  heart  in  another  lan- 
guage cannot  attain  his  own  maximum 
appreciation;  one  absolutely  must  know 
the  language  used.  To  maintain  the 
contrary  would  be  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  the  histrion's  care  as  to  detailed 
interpretation  of  the  text  is  an  unimport- 
ant element  in  his  performance.  Like 
the  alien  listener's  appreciation  of  great 
histrionic  art,  so  the  average  music- 
lover's  appreciation  of  a  great  interpre- 


ter's art  is  sadly  incomplete.  It  is  prob- 
ably quite  safe  to  say  that  such  a  con- 
cert-goer counts  his  time  well  spent  if  he 
really  understands  one-tenth  of  what 
he  hears  at  a  concert  of  high  grade.  He 
gets  entertainment  from  several  other 
sources  while  the  concert  is  in  progreiB: 
there  is  the  social  charm  of  the  audience, 
interest  in  the  personality  of  the  per- 
formers, delist  in  observing  the  conqiiest 
of  technical  difficulties.  All  these  and 
other  things  make  part  of  his  enjoyment 
As  for  the  music,  one  tenth  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  he  would  expect  to 
have  of  a  lecture  or  reading  is  probaUj 
as  much  as  he  attains. 

Those  of  us  who  have  *'been  throni^ 
the  mill "  know  a  different  sort  of  appre- 
ciation. We  are  perhaps  inclined  to  Isj 
the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that 
this  appreciation  of  ours  is  a  special  re- 
cognition by  Providence  of  the  special 
gifts  with  which  we  have  been  endowed. 
We  cannot  believe  that  one  who  knows 
little  or  nothing  of  theory,  little  or  no- 
thing of  technicality,  little  or  nothing  ol 
musical  history,  can  attain  this  same 
completeness  of  appreciation.  We  are 
wrong.  We  forget  that  muac  is  a  lan- 
guage, and  that,  like  all  languages,  it  is 
susceptible  of  being  fully  learned  by  ai^ 
one  bom  to  it,  who  can  find  oj^rtunity 
to  hear  it  continuously  and  significantlj 
—  and,  of  course,  correctly  —  used.  In- 
deed, does  not  each  of  us  know  some  one 
who,  wholly  lacking  technical  knowledge 
but  having  had  cultivated  musical  sur- 
roundings, has  developed  the  higheit  and 
keenest  musical  appreciation?  As  for 
myself,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  evi- 
dence enough  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  only  essentials  to  fuU  appredar 
tion  of  music  are:  first,  an  innate  love  for 
music  (being  bom  to  the  language);  sec- 
ond, an  opportunity  to  hear  much  musie. 
Everything  else  follows  in  the  wake  of 
this  original  outfit  and  this  opportunity. 
The  former  has  been  and  is  possessed 
by  many;  the  latter  could  be  secured  bj 
only  a  few  until  the  modem  mechanirsJ 
player  was  invented,  the  player  whidi  is 
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capable  of  rendering  symphonic  woriu. 

Until  such  players  came  upon  the  mar- 
ket* the  lover  of  music  could  not  readily 
get  into  tonal  form  that  which  the  com- 
poser has  conunitted  to  paper.  Many 
years  of  study  were  necessary  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  technical  ability  to  render  a 
two-hand  or  four-hand  arrangement  of 
an  overture  or  symphony.  Still  longer 
technical  preparation  was  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  great  compositions 
for  a  solo  instrument  Obviously,  such 
pUying  ability  could  be  acquired  only  by 
those  with  rare  opportunities  and  special 
gifts.  Furthermore,  opportunities  to  hear 
performances  of  great  compositions  were 
vety  few.  The  zealous  concert-goer,  liv- 
ing at  a  metropolitan  centre,  would  hear 
in  a  decade  perhaps  ten  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Third  and  Fifth  Sympho- 
nies, four  performances  of  one  of  Mo- 
sarfs  last  three  symphonies,  as  well  as  of 
Schubert's  Unfinished  and  Schumann's 
First  and  Second.  The  foregoing  esti- 
mate 18  too  large  rather  than  too  small. 
During  that  decade  ten  performances  of 
any  single  fugue  of  Bach  would  certainly 
not  have  been  heard  in  public.  Thecon- 
oort-goer  might  perhaps  have  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  the  above-named  and  other 
symphonies  in  four-hand  arrangement; 
but  this  could  happen  only  if  accom- 
plished performers  were  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends. 

The  automatic  instrument  has  re- 
moved this  disability.  The  average  man 
can  now  pass  the  thought-substance  of 
musical  masterpieces  in  review  at  will. 
Thus  is  established  the  possibility  of 
ocKisistently  developing  power  to  think 
music.  Since  this  power  is  fundamental 
to  all  musical  cultivation,  and  since  its 
development  in  high  degree  is  possible  to 
evoy  one  bom  to  the  language  of  music, 
the  automatic  instrument  is  the  most 


serviceable  agent  of  musical  education 
which  has  come  into  being  since  instru- 
mental composition  became  independ- 
ent of  vocal.  And  this  would  be  true, 
even  if  automatic  instruments  permit- 
ted the  giving  of  no  color  or  expression 
to  renderings,  —  which  is,  of  course,  very 
far  from  being  the  actual  case. 

Some  have  thought  that  it  was  an  of- 
fense against  art  to  permit  an  individual 
to  play  upon  an  automatic  instrument 
a  great  work  in  wrong  tempo  and  with 
errors  of  emphasis.  It  is  true  that,  if  there 
were  no  possibility  of  correcting  earliest 
impressions,  there  might  be  a  basis  for 
this  view.  But,  just  as  we  still  are  glad  to 
have  children  memorise  masterpieces  of 
literature,  even  though  they  may  be  in* 
capable  of  applying  correct  emphasis  or 
of  grasping  fully  the  sigm'ficance  of  what 
they  are  learning,  so  should  we  be  glad 
to  aUow  the  musicaUy  inexperienced  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  work,  even 
though  there  may  be  a  certain  distortion 
of  the  original  during  the  period  of  early 
acquaintance.  Certainly  one  may  safely 
opine  that  the  possibility  of  repeating 
this  experience  indefinitely,  and  of  vary- 
ing it  by  the  use  of  a  great  number  of 
masterpieces,  means  the  attainment  of  a 
"good  "  before  which  the  so-called  offense 
against  art  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
For  one  who  is  note-perfect  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  a  great  work,  the  com- 
poser has  become  a  definite  artistic  per- 
sonality; and  the  interpretation  of  that 
work  under  a  great  conductor,  or  at  the 
hands  of  a  great  performer,  can  begin  to 
have  its  due  effect.  To  increase  one's 
equipment  and  susceptibility  in  these 
matters  is  obviously  the  chief  goal  of  all 
musical  education.  Hence,  as  we  have 
said,  among  the  agencies  of  musical 
education,  the  automatic  instrument  is 
the  most  efficient  yet  discovered. 
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Thsrb  has  been  a  radical  change  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years  in  the  world's 
attitude  toward  originality.  An  age  of 
conformity  has  given  way  to  an  age  of 
self-assertion;  so  that  nowadays  a  man 
makes  a  bid  for  fame  by  launching  a 
paradox  much  as  he  might  have  done  in 
the  time  of  Pope  by  polishing  a  common- 
place. Then,  even  a  person  of  genuine 
originality  was  in  danger  of  being  ac- 
counted freakish.  Now,  many  a  man 
passes  for  original  who  is  in  reality  only 
freakish.  BoUeau,  speaking  for  the  old 
criticism,  says  that  Perrault  was  "bi- 
earre;"  Sainte-Beuve,  speaking  for  the 
new,  says  that  Perrault  had  genius.  Erom 
the  outset  the  neo-dassic  critics  stifled 
free  initiative  in  the  name  of  the  "rules," 
and  opposed  to  every  attempt  at  innova- 
tion tiie  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the 
ancients.  The  relation  of  the  literary  as- 
pirant to  the  ''models "  during  this  period 
is  not  unfairly  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  comic  opera,  — 

Of  oonne  you  can  neyer  be  like  us, 
But  be  aa  like  ub  as  yon  *re  able  to  be. 

Later,  under  French  influence,  the  tyran- 
ny of  etiquette  was  added  to  the  tynumy 
of  classical  imitation.  Aristotle  was  re- 
inforced by  the  dancing  master.  Social 
convention  so  entwined  itself  about  the 
whole  nature  of  a  Frenchman  of  the  Old 
Regime  that  it  finaUy  became  almost  as 
hard  for  him  as  we  may  suppose  it  is  for 
a  Chinaman  to  disengage  his  originality 
from  the  coils  of  custom.  The  very  word 
original  was  often  used  as  a  term  of  ridi- 
cule and  disparagement.  Brossette  writes 
of  the  Oriental  traveler  Tavernier  that 
he  is  ''brutal  and  even  a  bit  original." 
"When  it  is  desired  to  turn  any  one  to 
ridicule,"  writes  Boursault  about  ihe  same 
time,  "he  is  said  to  be  an  original  sans 
copie.'*   Anything  in  literature  or  art  that 


departed  from  the  conventional  ^^  was 
pronounced  "monstrous."  La  Harpe 
applies  this  epithet  to  the  Divine  Ccfmabf 
and  points  out  how  inferior  the  occa- 
sional felicities  of  this  "absurd  and  shape- 
less rhapsody"  are  to  the  correct  beauties 
of  a  true  epic  like  Voltaire's  Hmiriade, 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  as  Mr.  Saints- 
bury,  for  example,  does  for  scores  of 
pages  in  his  History  of  Criticism,  expos- 
ing the  neo-classic  narrowness  and  set- 
ting forth  in  contrast  the  glories  of  our 
modem  emancipation.  But  this  is  to 
give  one's  self  the  pleasure,  as  the  Frenck 
would  say,  of  smashing  in  open  doon. 
Instead  of  engaging  in  this  exhilaratiiig 
pastime,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  more 
profit  in  inquiring,  first,  into  the  definite 
historical  reasons  that  led  to  the  triumph 
of  the  so-called  school  of  good  sense  over 
the  school  of  genius  and  originality;  and 
second,  in  seeking  for  the  element  of 
truth  that  lurked  beneath  even  the  most 
arid  and  unpromising  of  the  neo-dassic 
conventions.  For  if,  like  Mr.  Saintsbuiy 
and  many  other  romanticists,  we  reject 
the  truth  along  with  the  conventions,  we 
shall  simply  fall  from  one  extreme  into 
another. 

The  whole  subject  of  originality  is 
closely  bound  up  with  what  is  n^her 
vaguely  known  as  individualism.  We 
must  recollect  that  before  the  disciplin- 
ary classicism  of  the  later  Renaissance 
there  was  an  earlier  Renaissance  that 
was  in  a  high  degree  favorable  to  <»igin- 
ality.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  earl- 
ier period,  Petrarch  made  his  famous 
plea  for  originality  in  a  letter  to  Boccac- 
cio, and  established  his  ^Iwtw  in  thia  u 
in  other  respects  to  be  considered  the 
first  modem  man.  "Every  one^"  says 
Petrarch,  "has  not  only  in  his  counte- 
nance and  gestures,  but  also  in  bis  voice 
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and  language^  something  peculiarly  his 
own  {quiddam  nmm  ae  fTopriufn)  which 
it  is  both  easier  and  wiser  to  cultiyate  and 
correct  than  to  alter."  And  so  many  of 
the  Italians  who  followed  Petrarch  set 
out  to  cultivate  the  qmddam  suum  ae 
ffoprivm^  often  showing  real  ardor  for 
self-expression,  and  stiU  oftener  perhaps 
using  the  new  liberty  merely  as  a  doak 
for  Uoense. 

Society  finally  took  alarm,  not  only  at 
the  license,  but  at  the  dash  of  rival  orig- 
inalities, each  man  indulging  his  own 
individual  sense  without  much  reference 
to  the  general  or  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. There  was  a  reaction  against  in- 
dividualism, and  an  era  of  expansion 
was  followed  by  an  era  of  concentration. 
This. reaction,  especially  in  France  and 
Italy,  soon  ran  into  excesses  of  its  own. 
Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  neo-dassic  disdplinarian 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  great  creative 
impulse  of  the  early  Renaissance  was 
already  dying  out,  or  degenerating  into 
affectation.  The  various  forms  of  bad 
taste  that  spread  like  an  epidemic  over 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
(cultisni,  Marinism,  euphuism,  pr^o- 
sit4  etc.)  have  their  common  source  in 
a  straining  to  be  original  in  defiance  of 
sound  reason.  We  may  say  of  the  writers 
of  these  different  schools  as  a  dass  that  in 
spite  of  occasional  lyrical  felidties  they 
luive  ''all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  with- 
out its  strength,  and  aU  the  contortions 
of  the  Sibyl  without  the  inspiration." 

Tlie  school  of  good  sense  was  the  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  protest  against  this 
psendcMxriginality.  But  this  school  can  be 
justified  on  higher  grounds  than  simply 
as  a  reacti<m  horn  a  previous  excess.  It 
tried  to  apply,  however  imperfectly,  the 
piofound  doctrine  of  Aristotle  that  the 
final  test  of  art  is  not  its  <»iginality,  but 
its  truth  to  the  universal.  Tlie  question 
is  one  of  spedal  interest  because  we  are 
living  in  an  age  that  comes  at  the  end  of 
a  great  era  of  expansion,  comparable  in 
wi^  to  the  Renaissance.  Now,  as 


then,  there  is  a  riot  of  so-called  original- 
ity. In  the  name  of  this  originality  art 
is  becoming  more  and  more  centrifugal 
and  eccentric.  As  the  result  of  our  loss 
of  standards,  the  dassidst  would  com- 
plain, we  are  inbreeding  personal  and 
national  peculiarities  and  getting  farther 
and  farther  away  from  what  is  univer- 
sally human. 

In  other  words,  the  chief  ambition 
of  our  modem  art,  which  resembles  in 
this  respect  some  of  the  art  of  the  later 
Renaissance,  is  to  be  original.  The  first 
aim  of  both  dassic  and  neo-dassic  art 
on  the  other  hand  was  to  be  representa- 
tive. Aristotle  had  said  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  render  a  thing  as  it  is  in  this 
or  that  particular  case,  but  as  it  is  in 
general;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
superiority  of  poetry  over  history  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  more  of  this  univer- 
sality, that  it  is  more  concerned  with  the 
essentials  and  less  with  the  acddents  of 
life.  The  weakness  of  neo-dassic  art 
was  that  it  substituted  the  rule  of  thumb 
and  servile  imitation  for  direct  observ- 
ation in  dedding  what  were  acddents 
and  what  were  essentiab.  It  was  ready 
to  proscribe  a  thing  as  ''monstrous," 
that  is,  as  outside  of  nature*  when  in 
reality  it  was  simply  outside  the  bounds 
set  by  certain  commentators  on  Aris- 
totle. The  artist  had  to  conform  to 
the  conventional  types  established  in 
this  way,  even  if  he  sacrificed  to  them 
poignancy  and  directness  of  emotion. 
He  was  limited  by  the  type,  not  only 
in  dealing  with  any  particular  literary 
form,  —  tragedy,  epic,  etc.,  —  but  even 
in  his  creating  of  individual  characters. 
For  example,  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  paint  a  particular  soldier,  but  the 
typical  soldier,  and,  of  course,  he  was 
not  to  depart  too  far  from  the  classical 
modds  in  deciding  what  the  traits  of 
the  typical  soldier  are.  Thus  Rymer  oon- 
denms  lago  because  he  is  not  true  to 
the  character  that  soldiers  have  borne  in 
the  world  for  "some  thousand  of  years." 
According  to  Rymer  again,  the  Queen 
in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays 
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oyersteps  the  bounds  of  deoorum.  Some 
particular  queen,  Rymer  admits,  may 
have  acted  in  this  waj;  but  she  must 
be  rid  of  all  her  "accidental  historical 
impudence "  before  she  can  become  an 
orUiodox,  typical  queen  entitled  to  "stalk 
in  tragedy  on  her  high  shoes." 

The  attempt  of  the  neo-dassidsts  to 
tyrannize  over  originality  and  restrict 
die  creative  impulse  in  the  name  of  the 
type  was  bound  in  the  long  run  to  pro- 
vcJce  a  reaction.  There  was  needed,  to 
cany  through  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  breaking  with  convention,  some 
man  of  more  than  Socratic  wisdom;  in- 
stead, this  task  was  undertaken  by  the 
"self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau." 
In  almost  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
Confessions,  Rousseau  strikes  the  note 
that  is  heard  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  from  the  early  romanticists  to 
Ibsen  and  Sudermann:  "If  I  am  not 
better  than  other  men,  at  least  I  am 
different."  By  this  gloating  sense  of  his 
own  departure  from  the  type,  Rousseau 
became  the  father  of  eccentric  individual- 
ists. By  his  insistence  on  the  rights  and 
legitimacy  of  unrestrained  emotion  he 
inaugurated  the  age  of  storm  and  stress 
not  only  in  Germany  but  throughout 
Europe.  Our  modem  impressionists, 
who  would  make  of  their  own  sensibility 
the  measure  of  all  things,  are  only  his 
late-bom  disdples. 

Emotion,  insists  the  dassioist,  must  be 
disdplined  and  subdued  to  what  is  typ- 
ical; else  it  will  be  eccentric  and  not  true 
to  the  human  heart.  "The  human  heart 
of  whom  ?"  cries  Alfred  de  Musset,  like 
a  true  disdple  of  Jean- Jacques.  "The 
human  heart  of  what  ?  Even  though  the 
devil  be  in  it,  I  have  my  human  heart 
of  my  own  —  fed  mon  ecmr  humain, 
nun,"  The  whole  of  French  romanticism 
is  in  that  moi.  Away  with  stale  au- 
thority, usage,  and  tradition  that  would 
come  between  a  man  and  his  own  spon- 
tandty  and  keep  him  from  immediate 
contact  with  "nature."  Let  him  strive 
once  more  to  see  the  world  bathed  in  the 
fresh  wonder  of  the  dawn.  To  this  end 


let  him  discard  books  ("a  dull  and  end- 
less strife")  and  live  as  if  "none  had 
lived  before  him." 

Every  man,  in  short,  is  to  be  an  orig-* 
inal  genius.  It  was  the  assumption  of 
this  attitude  by  Rousseau's  followers  in 
Germany  that  gave  its  name  to  a  whole 
literary  period  —  QeniszeU,  Germany 
sought  its  emandpation  from  convm- 
tion,  not  as  Lessing  would  have  wished,  i 
through  the  disdpline  of  reason,  but  ' 
through  "genius"  and  "originality," 
which  meant  in  practice  the  opening  of  i 
the  floodgates  of  sentiment.  We  can 
imagine  the  disgust  with  which  Lessing  | 
looked  on  the  Rousseauism  of  the  youth- 
ful Goethe.  In  Wertker  critics  are  ac- 
cused of  being  in  a  conspiracy  against 
originality.  Their  rules  are  compared 
to  a  system  of  dams  and  trenches  with 
which  the  critics  protect  their  own  little 
cabbage-patches  against  genius  whose 
impetuous  waves  would  o^erwise  burst 
forth  and  overwhelm  them  and  at  the  same 
time  astound  the  world.  One  thinks  of 
Lessing's  admirable  defense  of  criticism, 
of  the  passage  in  which  he  confesses 
that  he  owes  all  he  has,  not  to  genius  and 
originality,  but  to  a  patient  assimilation 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  "Without 
criticism  I  should  be  poor,  cold,  short- 
sighted. I  am,  therefore,  always  ashamed 
or  annoyed  when  I  hear  or  read  anything 
in  disparagement  of  critidsm.  It  is  said 
to  suppress  genius  and  I  flattered  mysdf 
that  I  had  gained  from  it  something  veiy 
nearly  approaching  genius.  I  am  a  lame 
man  who  cannot  possibly  be  edified  by 
abuse  of  his  crutch." 

We  are  still  inclined  to  side  with  orig- 
inal genius  against  what  Lessing  calls 
criticism.  Criticism  itself  has  come  to 
mean  nowadays  mere  appredativeness, 
instead  of  meaning  as  it  did  for  Leasing 
the  application  of  standards  of  judg- 
ment It  may  however  appear  some  day 
how  much  Uie  great  romantic  leaders, 
Shelley,  for  example,  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  just  wluit  Lessing  called  criti- 
cism. Men  may  then  grow  weary  of  a 
genius  and  originality  that  are  at  bottom 
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onty  an  outpouring  of  undisciplmed  emo- 
tion. One  whole  side  of  our  American 
transcendental  school  is  only  a  belated 
'  echo  of  German  romantidsm,  which  it- 
self continues  the  age  of  original  genius. 
There  is  special  danger  even  in  Emer- 
son's conception  of  originality  and  in  the 
unbounded  deference  with  which  it  fiUs 
him  for  the  untrained  individual.  Every 
man«  to  become  great,  merely  needs,  it 
would  appear,  to  plant  himself  "indom- 
itably on  his  instincts; "  but  it  is  not  safe 
for  the  average  person  to  trust  so  blindly 
to  what  Rymer  would  have  called  his 
own '' maggot."  Hawthorne,  the  best  ob- 
server of  the  group,  has  left  an  account 
of  some  of  the  nightmare  originalities 
that  were  developed  under  the  Concord 
influence. 

We  read  of  a  certain  character  in  one 
of  Marivauz's  plays :  '*He  is  a  man  whose 
first  impulse  is  to  ask,  not,  '  Do  you  es- 
teem me?'  but,  *Are  you  surprised  at 
me  ? '  HSs  purpose  is  not  to  convince  us 
that  he  is  better  than  other  people,  but 
that  he  resembles  himself  alone."  The 
comedy  in  which  this  eighteenth-century 
Bernard  Shaw  figures  was  written  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  Rousseau  assumed  the 
Armenian  costume  and  began  to  agitate 
Europe  with  his  paradoxes.  Since  Rous- 
seau the  world  has  become  increasingly 
famiKar  with  the  man  who  poses  and 
attitodinixes  before  it,  and  is  not  satisfied 
until  he  can  draw  its  attention  to  the  traits 
that  establish  his  own  uniqueness.  He 
not  only  rejoices  in  his'  own  singularity, 
but  IS  usually  eager  to  thrust  it  on  other 
pec^>le.  EGs  aim  is  to  startle,  or,  as  the 
Rench  would  say,  to  Spater  le  bourgeois, 
to  make  the  plain  citizen  ''stare  and 
gasp."  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  that  if  he  had  had  a  tail  he  would 
have  been  as  proud  of  it  as  a  squirrel. 
Perhaps  Rousseau  was  never  more  deeply 
hurt  than  by  the  lady  who  said  on  break- 
ing with  Idm,  ''You're  just  like  other 
men."'  This,  as  a  French  critic  remarks, 
was  a  home  thrust  that  one  of  Moli^'s 
•ombrettes  could  not  have  improved  upon. 
Tlie  daim  of  Rousseau  and  his  earlier 


followers  was  not  simply  to  be  unique, 
but  unique  in  feeling.  This  sentiment 
of  uniqueness  in  feeling  speedily  became 
that  of  uniqueness  in  suffering  —  on  the 
familiar  principle,  no  doubt,  that  life, 
which  is  a  comedy  for  those  who  think, 
is  a  tragedy  for  ihoae  who  feel.  Hence 
arose  in  the  romantic  school  a  somewhat 
theatrical  affectation  of  grief .  Byron  was 
far  from  being  the  first  who  paraded 
before  the  public  "the  pageant  of  his 
bleeding  heart."  Chateaubriand  espe- 
cially nourished  in  himself  the  sense  of 
fated  and  preeminent  sorrow,  and  was 
ready  to  exclaim  at  the  most  ordinary 
misdiance,  "Such  things  happen  only 
to  me!"  Sainte-Beuve  makes  an  inter- 
esting comparison  between  Chateau- 
briand and  another  native  of  Brittany, 
the  author  of  Oil  Bias.  "A  book  like 
RenS**  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "encourages 
a  subtle  spiritual  pride.  A  man  seeks  in 
his  imagination  some  unique  misfortune 
to  which  he  may  abandon  himself  and 
which  he  may  fold  about  him  in  solitude. 
He  says  to  himself  that  a  great  soul  must 
contain  more  sorrow  than  a  little  one; 
and  adds  in  a  whisper  that  he  himsdf 
may  be  this  great  soid.  Oil  Blas^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  book  that  brings  you  into 
full  contact  with  life  and  the  throng  of 
your  fellow  creatures.  When  you  are  very 
gloomy  and  believe  in  fatality  and  imag- 
ine that  certain  extraordinary  things  hap- 
pen to  you  alone,  read  Oil  BUis  and  you 
will  find  that  he  had  that  very  misfortune 
or  one  just  like  it,  and  that  he  took  it  as 
a  simple  mishap  and  got  over  it." 

The  same  contrast  might  be  brought 
out  by  comparing  Montaigne  and  Rous- 
seau, the  two  writers  who  in  a  broad  sense 
are  the  masters,  respectively,  of  Lesage 
and  Chateaubriand.  This  contrast  is 
easily  missed  because  at  first  glance  Mon- 
taigne seems  an  arch-egotist  like  Rous- 
seau, and  is  almost  equally  ready  to  be- 
stow his  own  idiosyncrasies  on  the  reader. 
Yet  in  the  final  analysis  Montaigne  is 
interested  in  Montaigne  because  he  is  a 
human  being,  Rousseau  is  interested  in 
Rousseau  because  he  is  Jean-Jacques. 
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Montaigne  observes  himself  impartiallj 
as  a  normal  specimen  of  the  genus  homo. 
Rousseau,  as  we  have  seen,  positively 
gloats  over  his  own  otherwiseness.  Mon- 
taigne aims  to  be  the  average,  or  it  would 
be  less  misleading  to  saj,  the  represent- 
ative man.  Rousseau's  aim  is  to  be  the 
extraordinary  man,  or  original  genius. 
Rousseau  is  an  eccentric,  Montaigne  a 
concentric  individualist.  The  sentence  of 
Montaigne  that  sums  him  up  is,  ''Every 
man  bears  within  him  the  entiie  image 
of  the  human  lot."  Rousseau  is  rather 
summed  up  in  his  phrase,  ''There  are 
souls  that  are  too  privileged  to  follow  the 
common  path,"  with  its  corollary  that  he 
is  himself  one  of  these  privil^;ed  souls. 

The  nineteenth  centuiy  saw  the  rise  of 
a  race  of  eccentric  individualists  especi- 
ally in  art  and  literature  who,  like  Rous- 
seau, scorned  the  common  path  and 
strove  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  bourgeois  and  philistine  in  every- 
thing, bixax  the  details  of  their  dress  to  the 
refinements  of  their  sensations.  In  this 
quest  of  the  rare  and  the  original  they 
attained  to  a  departure  from  the  norm 
that  was  not  only  eccentric  but  patho- 
logical. Every  man  was  to  have  the  right 
to  express  not  only  his  own  particular 
vision  of  life,  but  his  own  particular  night- 
mare. We  finally  come  to  a  writer  like 
Baudelaire,  who  builds  himself  a  "little 
strangely  scented  and  strangely  colored 
kiosk  on  the  extreme  tip  of  the  romantic 
Kamchatka'*  and  "cultivates  his  hy- 
steria with  delight  and  terror;"  who  in- 
stead of  being  true  to  the  human  heart, 
as  the  old-fashioned  classicist  would  say, 
makes  it  his  ambition  to  create  a  "new 
shudder."  All  the  modem  writer  cares 
for,  says  M.  Anatole  France,  is  to  be 
thought  original.  In  his  fear  of  becoming 
commonplace  he  prides  himself,  like  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  on  reading  only  those  books 
that  other  men  do  not  read,  or  else  he  does 
not  read  at  aU  and  so  comes  to  resemble 
that  eighteenth-century  Frenchwoman 
who  was  said  to  have  "respected  in  her 
ignorance  the  active  principle  of  her 
originality."  The  danger  of  the  man  who 


is  too  assimilative,  who  possesses  too  per 
fectly  the  riches  of  tradition,  is  to  fed 
that  originality  is  henceforth  impossible. 
It  is  related  of  a  French  Clitic  that  he  used 
to  turn  away  wearily  from  every  new 
volume  of  poetry  that  was  submitted  to 
him  with  the  remark,  "All  the  verses  are 
written." 

Grenuine  originality,  however,  is  s 
hardy  growth  and  usually  gains  more 
than  it  loses  by  striking  deep  root  into 
the  literature  of  the  past  La  Bniy^ 
begins  his  Characters  by  observing  thst 
"Everything  has  been  said,"  and  then 
goes  on  to  write  one  of  the  most  original 
books  in  French.  Montaigne  wrote  a 
still  more  original  book  which  often  im- 
presses the  reader  as  a  mere  cento  of 
quotations.  An  excessive  respect  for  the 
past  is  less  harmful  than  the  excess  bom 
which  we  are  now  suffering.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  our  younger  writers  ii 
praised  in  a  review  for  his  "stark  free- 
dom from  tradition  ...  as  though  be 
came  into  the  world  of  letters  without 
ever  a  predecessor.  He  is  the  expreasioQ 
in  literary  art  of  certain  enormous  re- 
pudiations." It  is  predsely  this  notion 
of  originality  that  explains  the  immense 
insignificance  of  so  much  of  our  amtem- 
porary  writing.  The  man  who  breaks 
with  the  past  in  this  way  wiU  think  that 
he  is  original  when  he  is  in  reality  merely 
ignorant  and  presumptuous.  He  is  apt 
to  imagine  himself  about  a  century  ahead 
of  his  age  when  he  is  at  least  four  or  five 
centuries  behind  it.  "  He  comes  to  yon," 
as  Bagehot  puts  it,  "with  a  notion  that 
Noah  discarded  in  the  ark,  and  attracts 
attention  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  stupendous 
novelty  of  his  own." 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  more  en- 
lightened of  the  Cave-Dwellers  had  al- 
ready made  deeper  discoveries  in  hu- 
man nature  than  many  of  our  modem 
radicals.  Goethe  said  that  if  as  a  yoong 
man  he  had  knovm  of  the  masteqHeces 
that  already  existed  in  Gredc  he  would 
never  have  vmtten  a  line.  Goethe  csr- 
ries  his  modesty  too  far,  but  how  grate- 
ful just  a  touch  of  it  would  be  n  the 
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avenge  author  of  to-day.  ^th  even 
a  amall  part  of  Goethe's  knowledge  and 
inflight  he  would  no  longer  go  on  serving 
up  to  us  the  dregs  and  last  muddy  lees  of 
the  romantic  and  naturalistie  movements 
as  originality  and  genius.  He  would  see 
that  his  very  paradoxes  are  stale.  In- 
stead of  being  a  half-baked  author  he 
would  become  a  modest  and  at  the  same 
time  judicious  reader;  or  if  he  continued 
to  write  he  would  be  less  anxious  to  cre- 
ate and  more  anxious  to  humanize  his 
creations.  Sooner  or  later  every  author 
as  well  as  the  characters  he  conceives 
will  have  to  answer  the  question  that 
was  the  first  addressed  to  any  one  who 
designed  to  enter  the  Buddhist  church: 
"Are  you  a  human  being?"  The  world's 
suffrage  will  'go  in  the  long  run  to  the 
writer  or  artist  who  dwells  habitually  in 
the  centre  and  not  on  the  remote  peri- 
phery of  human  nature.  Gautier  paid 
a  doubtful  compliment  to  Victor  Hugo 
when  he  said  that  Hugo's  works  seemed 
to  proceed  not  from  a  man,  but  horn  an 
element,  that  they  were  Cydopean,  "as 
it  were,  the  works  of  Polyphemus."  Hugo 
remained  the  original  genius  to  the  end, 
in  contrast  to  Goethe,  who  attained  hu- 
mane restraint  after  having  begun  as  a 
Rousseauist. 

Romanticism  from  the  very  beginning 
tended  to  become  eccentric  tlurough  over- 
anziety  to  be  original;  and  romanticism 
is  now  running  to  seed.  Many  of  our 
oontemporaiy  writers  are  as  plainly  in 
an  extreme  as  the  most  extreme  of  the 
neo-dassicists.  They  think  that  to  be 
arigina!  they  need  merely  to  arrive  at 
self-expression  without  any  effort  to  be 
representative.  The  neo-dassicist  on  the 
other  hand  strove  so  hard  to  be  repre- 
sentative that  he  often  lost  the  personal 
flavor  entirdy  and  fell  into  colorless  ab- 
straction. Both  extremes  faU  equally  of 
being  humane.  For  to  become  humane  a 
man  needs,  as  Pascal  puts  it,  to  combine 
in  himsdf  opposite  «rtremes  and  occupy 
all  the  space  between  them.  Grenuine 
originality  is  so  immensdy  difficult  be- 
cause it  imposes  the  task  of  achieving 


woric  that  is  of  general  human  truth  and 
at  the  same  time  intensdy  individual. 
Perhaps  the  best  examples  of  this  union 
of  quidities  are  found  in  the  Greek.  The 
original  man  for  the  Greek  was  the  one 
who  could  create  in  the  very  act  of  imi- 
tating the  past  Greek  literature  at  its 
best  IB  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  creative 
imitation  of  Homer. 

The  modem  does  not,  like  the  Greek, 
hope  to  become  original  by  aiwimilating 
tradition,  but  rather  by  ignoring  it,  or  if 
he  is  a  scholar,  by  trying  to  prove  that 
it  is  mistaken.  We  have  been  discussing 
thus  far  almost  entirdy  the  originality  of 
the  Rousseauist  or  sentimental  natural- 
ist? but  we  should  not  fail  to  note  curious 
points  of  contact  between  sentimental 
and  sdentific  naturalism.  The  sdentific 
naturalist,  or,  as  we  might  call  him,  the 
Baconian,  aims  less  at  the  assimilation 
of  past  vnsdom  than  at  the  advancement 
of  learning.  With  him  too  the  prime 
stress  is  on  the  new  and  the  original. 
Formerly  there  was  a  pedantry  of  au- 
thority and  prescription.  As  a  result  of 
the  working  together  of  Rousseauist  and 
Baconian  there  has  arisen  a  veritable 
pedantry  of  originality.  The  sdentific 
pedant  who  is  entirdy  absorbed  in  his 
own  bit  of  research  is  first  cousin  to  the 
artistic  and  literary  pedant  who  is  entire- 
ly absorbed  in  his  own  sensation.  The 
hero  of  modem  scholarship  is  not  the  hu- 
manist but  the  investigator.  The  path- 
way to  fame  is  not  to  know  the  standard 
writers,  but  to  disinter  writings  and 
reputations  to  which  the  past  had  given 
decent  buriab.  The  man  who  can  dig 
up  an  unpublished  document  from  some 
musty  archive  outranks  the  man  who 
can  deal  judidously  with  the  documents 
already  in  print.  The  love  of  truth  shades 
imperceptibly  into  the  love  of  paradox, 
and  Rousseauist  and  Baconian  often  co- 
exist in  the  same  person.  A  royal  road 
to  a  reputation  for  originality  is  to  im- 
pugn the  verdicts  of  the  past  —  to  white- 
wash what  is  traditionally  black  or  to 
bladcwash  what  is  traditionally  white. 
Only  the  other  day  one  of  the  English 
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reviews  published  the  *'Bladi:washiiig 
of  Dante."  A  still  better  example  is 
Benan's  blackwashing  of  King  David 
which  concludes  as  follows :  "Pious  souls 
when  thej  take  delight  in  the  sentiments 
filled  with  resignation  and  tender  melan- 
choly contained  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  liturgical  books  will  imagine  that 
thej  are  in  communion  with  this  bandit 
Humanity  will  believe  in  final  justice  on 
the  testimony  of  David,  who  never  gave 
it  a  thought  and  of  the  Sybil  who  never 
existed,"  etc.  The  whitewashings  have 
been  still  more  numerous.  Rehabilita- 
tions have  appeared  of  Tiberius,  the  Bor- 
gias,  and  Robespierre.  A  book  has  also 
been  written  to  prove  that  the  first  Na- 
poleon was  a  man  of  ^m  eminently  peace- 
loving  disposition.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
undertakes  to  throw  a  poetical  glamour 
over  the  character  of  Nero,  that  amiable 
youth,  who,  as  the  versifier  in  Punch 
observes, — 

wonld  hare  donbtlen  made  his  mark 
Had  he  not,  in  a  mad,  mad,  boyish  lark, 
Murdered  his  mother  I 

If  this  whitewashing  and  blackwashing 
goes  on,  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
Uie  only  way  left  to  be  original  will  be 
to  make  a  modest  plea  for  the  traditional 
good  sense  of  the  world.  This  traditional 
good  sense  was  never  treated  with  an 
easier  contempt  than  at  present  A  writer 
named  Bax,  who  recenUy  published  a 
volume  rehabilitating  the  revdutionaiy 
monster  Marat  says  in  his  preface,  "It 
is  in  fact  a  fairly  safe  rule  to  ascertain 
for  oneself  what  most  people  think  on 
such  questions  [that  is,  as  tiie  character 
of  Marat]  and  then  assume  the  exact 
opposite  to  be  true."  Of  books  of  this 
kind  we  may  usually  say  what  FitzGerald 
said  of  Henry  Irving  when  he  made  him- 
self up  in  the  rdle  of  Shylock  to  look  like 
the  Saviour:  "It  is  an  attempt  to  strike 
out  an  original  idea  in  the  teeth  of  com- 
mon sense  and  tradition."  Of  course 
there  are  in  every  age  and  individual 
elements,  often  important  dements, 
that  run  counter  to  the  main  tendency. 
One  of  the  regular  recipes  for  writing 


German  doctors' theses  is  to  seise  on  one 
of  these  elements,  exaggerate  it  and  tab 
it  as  a  pcHnt  of  departure  tat  refuting  tk 
traditional  view.  Thus  Rousseau  nji 
in  one  place  that  he  has  always  detested 
political  agitators.  We  may  be  sure  in 
advance  that  some  Grerman  will  start 
from  this  to  prove  that  Rousseau  bai 
been  cruelly  maligned  in  being  looked 
on  as  a  revolutionist 

Even  our  more  serious  schdars  are 
finding  it  hard  to  resist  that  something  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  which  denumds  that 
their  results  be  not  only  just  but  novd. 
Even  our  older  universities  are  becoming 
familiar  with  the  professor  who  combines 
in  about  equal  measure  his  love  of  z^ 
search  and  his  love  of  the  limelight  Most 
good  observers  would  probably  agree  that 
contemporary  scholarship  and  litnature 
are  becoming  too  eccentric  and  centrifu- 
gal; they  would  agree  that  some  uiufjr- 
ing  principle  is  needed  to  counteract  this 
excessive  striving  after  originality.  For 
example.  Professor  Gummere,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  represen- 
tatives of  the  scholarly  tradition  tint 
ultimately  goes  bade  to  Herder  and  the 
Grinun  brothers,  diagnoses  our  {Meieot 
malady  with  great  clearness  in  a  recent 
article  on  ''Originality  and  Convention 
in  Literature."  The  higher  forms  of 
poetry  and  creative  art  he  says,  are  being 
made  impossible  by  the  disint^gratiDg 
influences  at  work  in  modem  life  and  by 
an  excess  of  aiudysis.  He  suggests  as 
remedy  that  we  jettison  this  intellectaal 
and  aiialytical  element  and  se^  to  restoie 
once  more  the  bond  of  communal  sym- 
pathy. This  remedy  betrays  at  once  its 
romantic  origin.  It  is  only  one  form  of 
Rousseau's  assumption  that  an  unaided 
sympathy  will  do  more  to  draw  men  to- 
gether than  the  naked  forces  of  egoism 
and  self-assertion  will  do  to  drive  than 
asunder.  Even  in  his  studies  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  poetry  Professor  Gummere 
should  perhaps  have  insbted  more  on 
communal  discipline  as  a  needful  pn- 
liminary  to  communal  sympathy.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  our  present  hope  does 
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not  seem  to  He  in  the  romanticist's  at- 
tempt to  levert  to  the  unity  of  instinct 
and  feeling  that  he  supposes  to  have  ex- 
isted in  primitiye  life.  We  need  to  com- 
mune and  unite  in  what  is  above  rather 
than  in  what  is  below  our  ordinary  selves, 
and  the  pathway  to  this  higher  unity  is 
not  through  sympathy,  communal  or 
otherwise,  but  through  restraint  If  we 
have  got  so  far  apart,  it  is  not  because  of 
lack  of  sympathy,  but  of  humane  stand- 
ards. 

Without  entering  fully  into  so  large 
a  topic  as  the  impressionism  of  our  mod- 
em society,  its  loss  of  traditional  stand- 
ards, and  its  failure  as  yet  to  find  new, 
we  may  at  least  point  out  that  education 
should  be  less  infected  than  it  is  with  a 
pedantic  straining  after  originality.  In 
general,  education  should  represent  the 
conservative  and  unifying  principle  in 
our  national  life.  The  college  especially 
must  maintain  humane  standards  if  it  is 
to  have  any  reason  at  all  for  existing  as 
something  distinct  from  university  and 
preparatory  school.  Its  function  is  not, 
as  is  so  often  assumed,  merely  to  help 
its  students  to  self-expression,  but  also  to 
help  them  to  become  humane.  In  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Newman  the  college 
is  a  ''great  ordinary  means  to  a  great  but 
ordinary  end ;  *'  this  end  is  to  supply  prin- 
ciples of  taste  and  judgment,  and  train 
in  sanity  and  centrality  of  view;  to  give 
background  and  perspective,  and  inspire, 
if  not  the  spirit  of  conformity,  at  least  a 
proper  respect  for  the  past  experience  of 
the  world.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of 
Mrs.  Shelley's  reply  when  advised  to  send 
her  boy  to  a  school  where  he  would  be 
taught  to  think  for  himself:  "My  God! 
teach  him  rather  to  think  like  other  peo- 
ple.'' Mrs.  Shelley  had  lived  with  a  man 
who  was  not  only  a  real  genius  but  an  orig- 
inal genius  in  the  German  sense,  and 
knew  whereof  she  spoke.  Now  the  college 
ahould  not  necessarily  teach  its  students 
to  think  like  other  people,  but  it  should 
leach  ihem  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  original  and  what  is  merely  odd  and 
eccentric  both  in  themselves  and  others. 


According  to  Lowell  this  is  a  distinction 
that  Wordsworth  could  never  make,  and 
Wordsworth  is  not  alone  in  this  respect 
among  the  romantic  leaders.  We  must 
insist  at  the  risk  of  causing  scandal  that 
the  college  is  not  primarily  intended  to 
encourage  originality  and  independence 
of  thought  as  these  terms  are  often  under- 
stood. 

The  coll^;e  should  guard  against  an 
undue  stress  on  self-expression  and  an 
insufficient  stress  on  humane  assimilar 
tion.  This  danger  is  especially  plain  in 
the  teaching  of  English  composition.  A 
father  once  said  to  me  dP  a  "daily 
theme"  course  that  it  had  at  least  set 
his  son's  wits  to  working.  But  what  if  it 
set  them  to  working  in  the  void?  The 
most  that  can  be  expected  of  youths 
who  are  put  to  writing  with  little  or  no 
background  of  humane  assimilation  is  a 
clever  impressionism.  They  will  be  fitted 
not  to  render  serious  service  to  litentr 
ture  but  at  most  to  shine  in  the  more 
superficial  kinds  of  journalism.  Ulti- 
mately a  great  deal  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  more  elementary  college  courses  in 
English  may  well  be  relegated  to  the 
lower  schools  —  and  the  home  —  and 
what  is  done  in  the  advanced  courses 
in  composition  will  probably  either  be 
omitted  altogether  or  else  done  as  it  is 
in  France  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing and  detailed  study  of  great  writers. 
Assimilation  will  then  keep  pace  as  it 
should  with  expression. 

Spinoza  says  that  a  man  should  con- 
stantly keep  before  his  eyes  a  sort  of  ex- 
emplar of  human  nature  (idea  Juymmist 
tafnquamnahmBkumanaexem/j^r).  He 
should,  in  other  words,  have  a  humane 
standard  to  which  he  may  defer  and 
which  will  not  proscribe  originality,  but 
will  help  him  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  original  and  what  is  merely 
freakish  and  abnormal  in  himself  and 
others.  Now  this  humane  standard  may 
be  gained  by  a  few  through  philosophic 
insight,  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  at- 
tained if  at  aU  by  a  knowledge  of  good 
literature  —  by  a  familiarity  with  that 
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golden  chain  of  masterpieces  whidi  links 
together  into  a  single  tradition  the  more 
permanent  experience  of  the  race;  books 
which  so  agree  in  essentials  that  they 
seem,  as  Emerson  puts  it,  to  be  the  work 
of  one  all-seeing,  all-hearing  gentleman. 
In  short,  the  most  practical  way  of  pro- 
moting humanism  (if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted that  much-abused  word)  is  to 
work  for  a  revival  of  the  almost  lost  art 
of  reading. 

As  a  general  rule  the  humane  man 
will  be  the  one  who  has  a  memory  rich- 
ly stored  with  what  is  best  in  literature, 
with  the  sound  sense  perfectly  expressed 
that  is  found  only  in  the  masters.  Con- 


versely,  the  decline  of  humaoiam  and  the 
growdi  of  Bousseauism  has  been  maiked 
by  a  steady  decay  in  the  higher  uses  of 
the  memory.  For  the  Greeks  the  Miues 
were  not  the  daughters  of  Inspiration 
or  of  Grenius,  as  they  would  be  for  a 
modem,  but  the  daughters  of  Memoiy. 
Sainte-Beuve  says  that  ''from  time  to 
time  we  should  raise  our  eyes  to  the 
hill-tops,  to  the  groupof  revered  mortab, 
and  ask  ourselves.  What  would  theynj 
of  us?"  No  one  whose  memory  is  not 
enriched  in  the  way  we  have  d^cribed 
can  profit  by  this  advice.  Sainte-Beuve 
himself  in  giving  it  was  probably  only 
remembering  Longinus. 


THE    GLORY  THAT  WAS  SPAIN 

BY   JEFFERSON  B.   FLETCHER 

I  firrooD  above  Granada,  on  a  height 

Between  Alhambra,  goldenly  aglow, 

And  the  sad  hill  Albaidn,  where  woe 

And  squalor  cower  in  noisome  caves  by  night. 

Far  down,  the  Darro,  in  its  path  of  light. 

Glimmered  toward  day  now  swiftly  dipping  low, 

Yet  kissing  with  last,  lingering  rays  the  snow 

On  tall  Sierras,  till  all  the  East  was  bright 

Brighter  wast  thou,  O  Spain,  at  thy  white  dawn* 

When  thou  stoodst  firm,  strong  bulwark  of  Christ's  folk; 

Ere  from  thy  face  the  Christ-light  was  withdrawn* 

And  on  thy  neck  was  laid  the  bigof  s  yoke. 

Now  between  gilded  show  and  knaves  that  fawn. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  dusk,  proud  in  thy  beggar's  cloak. 
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The  Grennan  Emperor,  at  the  recep- 
tion given  him  at  the  Guildhall  in  Lon- 
don, in  November,  referring  to  his  ad- 
dress at  his  previous  reception  at  the 
Guildhall  in  1891,  emphasized  anew  his 
deaire  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"I  said  then,  on  this  spot,  that  my  aim 
was  above  all  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
History,  I  venture  to  hope,  wiU  do  me 
justice,  in  that  I  have  pursued  this  aim 
unswervingly  ever  since.  The  main  prop 
and  base  for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  I  will  fur- 
ther strengthen  them  so  far  as  lies  in 
mj  power.  The  German  nation's  wishes 
coincide  with  mine.*' 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  read,  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  of  the  Emperor's 
warm  words  and  of  the  festivities  at  Lon- 
don and  at  Windsor,  the  dispatches  of 
that  week  to  our  American  newspapers, 
stating  that,  while  the  reception  accorded 
the  Emperor  by  the  people  of  London 
was  refl^>ectful,  the  atmosphere  which 
prevailed  during  his  appearances  in  pub- 
lic was  cool,  and  that  the  English  offi- 
cials were  even  relieved  that  his  passages 
through  the  streets  passed  off  without 
any  disagreeable  incidents.  The  princi- 
pal dispatch  added  this  comment:  — 

"The  anti-German  feeling  among  a 
hige  section  of  the  English  people  de- 
rived fresh  impetus  from  the  antagonism 
which  cropped  out  between  the  two  na- 
tions on  various  lines  during  the  recent 
conference  at  The  Hague.  However 
cordial  the  relations  between  the  ruling 
houses  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
may  be,  the  British  public  does  not 
shue  these  sentiments.  A  large  section, 
if  not  a  majority,  of  English  people  per- 
sists in  believing  Germany  to  be  Great 
Britain's  one  enemy  among  the  nations. 


and  this  enmity  has  been  fanned  re- 
cently by  continuous  warnings  from 
some  of  the  leading  newspapers  and 
reviews,  as  well  as  from  military  experts, 
that  Germany's  chief  naval  and  military 
activity  is  directed  toward  schemes  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  that  Germany 
plans  to  surprise  England  some  day 
when  she  is  f  uUy  prepared  to  strike  sud- 
denly, just  as  Japan  surprised  Russia." 
This  word,  printed  in  a  thousand  news- 
papers, is  the  blunt  expression  of  a  feel- 
ing which  has  been  widespread  in  Eng- 
land for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and 
which  during  the  last  autunm  I  found 
harbored  and  confessed  by  serious  men 
of  high  standing  in  London  to  an  itmsksdnff 
extent.  The  amenities  attending  the  Em- 
peror's recent  visit  have  done  something 
to  improve  the  situation,  but  not  much. 
When  a  feeling  pregnant  with  so  great 
mischief  exists,  in  so  great  degree,  it  is 
probably  a  good  thing  to  have  it  find  open 
expression;  and  the  outspoken  declara- 
tion ought  to  receive  sharp  discussion. 
The  feeling  is  probably  no  worse  than  it 
was  two  years  ago.  llie  German  Chan- 
cellor, in  his  address  to  the  Reichstag  in 
November,  spoke  frankly  of  the  present 
relations  between  the  two  countries  as 
"strained."  Two  years  ago  the  relations 
were  more  manifestly  strained.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  well-known  English  pub- 
licist, a  man  of  large  experience  in  both 
political  and  conmierdal  circles,  say  at 
that  time  that  he  had  more  than  once  in 
such  circles  heard  frank  avowal  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  England  were  ever  going 
to  check  the  rapidly-growing  Grmnah 
navy,  the  sooner  she  did  it  the  better, 
before  it  got  any  larger;  the  smashing 
would^^be  easier  now  than  later.  It  was 
a  common  English  belief  that  Germany 
was  planning  war  with  France,  and  that 
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England  must  become  involTed;  and 
there  was  much  growling  in  the  news- 
papers of  all  the  countries.  A  conference 
of  the  English  and  German  delegates 
at  the  International  Peace  Congress  at 
Lucerne  in  the  autumn  of  1905  resulted 
in  e£forts  which  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  allaj  the  irritation  and  promote  better 
understanding.  The  best  of  these  achieve- 
ments was  the  interchange  of  visits  be- 
tween large  bodies  of  the  journalists  of 
the  two  countries.  The  Germans  had  a 
magnificent  reception  in  London,  and 
the  Englishmen  had  an  equally  fine  re- 
ception in  the  German  cities;  and  the 
tone  of  the  newspapers  has  certainly  im- 
proved. The  Ttm«9  among  London  news- 
papers had  almost  a  monopoly  of  bad 
manners  and  insolence  in  discussing  in 
October  the  expected  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  chancellor,  and  was 
rebuked  with  energy  by  its  contempo- 
raries. There  was  no  incident  in  the  Em- 
peror's visit  to  London  more  interesting 
than  his  cordial  reception  of  the  large 
delegation  of  London  journalists,  with  his 
warm  word  to  them  upon  the  power  and 
duty  of  the  press  to  promote  fraternity 
and  good  understanding  among  nations. 

The  suspicion  and  jealousy,  with  what- 
ever ameliorations,  have  persisted.  My 
love  for  England  has  such  frequent  oc- 
casion for  expression  that  I  shall  not 
incur  any  charge  of  partiality  for  Ger- 
many when  I  say  that  the  ill  feeling  seems 
to  me  much  commoner  and  more  men- 
acing in  England  than  in  Germany.  I 
should  have  said  this  with  yet  stronger 
emphasis  before  the  extravagances  of 
the  German.  Navy  League  in  December. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  admixture 
of  coolness  in  the  reception  of  King 
Edward  in  Germany  last  summer;  there 
was  the  utmost  cordiality  and  warmth 
among  all  classes  of  the  German  people 
and  in  all  agencies  of  public  opinion. 

But  why  should  there  not  be,  is  the 
rufiOied  Briton's  rejoinder.  King  Edward 
is  **the  peacemaker,"  and  the  Kaiser  is 
"the  war  lord,"  always  threatening  to 
disturb  the  peace;  and  he  talks  of  the  Kai- 


ser's  message  of  sympathy  for  Kruger  and 
his  "butting  in  "in  Morocco.  The  disin- 
terested outsider  finds  no  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining both  of  these  incidents  upon 
grounds  involving  no  enmity  to  the  true 
England.  English  history  itself  in  fifty 
years  will  deal  with  the  promoters  of 
the  Boer  War  quite  as  sharply  as  it 
now  deals  with  Lord  North,  mudi  more 
sharply  than  Lord  Salisbury,  consider- 
ably less  than  fifty  years  after  the  Cri- 
mean War,  passed  judgment  upon  the 
policy  of  that  war, — a  judgment  so  akin 
to  that  for  which  the  English  populace  at 
the  time  was  willing  to  mob  Cobden  and 
Bright, — and  will  praise  an  "impulsive'' 
Kaiser  as  it  praises  the  rest  of  the  critics. 
The  general  historian  will  say  that  the 
Algedras  Conference  mariced  an  epoch 
in  international  procedure,  forcing  the 
nations  henceforth  to  concerted  action 
in  situations  like  that  in  Morocco,  instead 
of  leaving  greedy  nations  each  to  its  in- 
dividual pleasure ;  that  this  was  the  thing 
of  real  significance  in  the  episode  —  and 
that  this  was  due  to  the  German  Em- 
peror, even  conceding  that  he,  like  Ae 
rest,  was  actuated  also  by  thoughts  of 
future  trade.  The  American  will  rejoice 
that  the  situation  which  was  created  gave 
his  government  its  first  impressive  occa- 
sion to  appear  at  the  European  councfl 
board,  and  did  more  than  anything  be- 
fore to*  shatter  the  superstition  so  long 
sustained  by  our  expanded  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  this  is  still  politically,  as  in  182S> 
a  world  of  two  hemispheres  and  not 
one  round  world.  The  historian  will  also 
say  that  this  same  "war  lord"  throu^ 
out  his  reign  —  his  challenge  to  history 
at  the  GuildhaU  was  a  safe  one  —  has 
faithfully  kept  the  peace;  that  while 
during  the  last  generation  England  and 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  as  wd 
as  the  United  States,  have  been  engaged 
in  wars,  Enghuad  and  the  United  States 
in  what  many  of  us  count  peculiariy 
wicked  wars,  Germany,  barring  the 
wretched  chapter  in  West  Africa,  has 
for  the  whole  long  period  of  almost  fortf 
years  kept  out  of  war. 
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In  truth,  the  Morocco  speech  and  the 
Kruger  message  have  little  to  do  with  it; 
they  are  mere  p^  on  which  to  hang 
pique.  The  real  thing  is  the  immense  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  of 
Germany  since  1870,  to  most  observers 
the  most  pregnant  and  impressive  phe- 
nomenon in  Europe  to-day.  Germany 
has  increased  in  population  as  notably  as 
in  prosperity*  —  ahnost  twenty  millions 
in  the  period  since  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  Her  great  cities  have  doubled  and 
trebled  in  population.  We  think  Chicago 
a  miracle;  but  since  1870  Berlin  has 
grown  relatively  and  absolutely  faster 
than  Chicago,  the  Greater  Berlin  having 
to-day  a  population  of  over  three  millions. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  Leipzig 
student,  the  population  of  Leipzig  was 
less  than  150,000;  to-day  it  is  more  than 
half  a  million.  Dresden  is  larger  than 
Leipzig,  Munich  much  larger,  Breslau 
and  Cologne  only  a  little  smaUer.  Ham- 
burg then  had  almost  predsely  the  same 
population  as  Boston;  to-day,  although 
Boston's  growth  has  been  so  great,  Ham- 
burg, with  more  than  800,000  people,  is 
larger  than  Boston;  the  growth  of  her 
commerce  has  been  vastly  greater,  and 
her  docks  and  port  facilities  are  incom- 
parably finer,  modeb  commended  to 
Boston  for  imitation  at  this  very  moment 
by  an  expert  ccHumission.  The  Hamburg- 
American  line  and  the  North  (jerman 
IJqyd  are  the  largest  steamship  com- 
panies in  the  world,  larger  than  any  Eng- 
Hah  companies,  the  former  having  more 
than  160  ocean  steamers  in  its  service. 
It  has  been  largely  the  beauty,  speed,  and 
comfort  of  the  German  steamers  which 
have  forced  the  immense  general  im- 
pvovement  in  the  Atlantic  service  in  the 
last  dozen  years.  The  development  of 
the  German  raflway  system  has  been  as 
remarkable  as  the  development  of  ocean 
oommerce.  The  great  railway  stations 
especially  are  the  finest  in  Europe,  —  by 
aD  <Nlds  superior  to  those  in  ihe  great 
English  cities;  the  finest  of  them  idl  as 
jft,  the  new  union  station  now  building 
at  Leipzig,  wiU  cost  $25,000,000.    No- 


where else  is  dty-making  such  an  art; 
at  this  time  the  University  of  Berlin  is 
planning  a  special  department  devoted 
to  the  wise  and  beautiful  laying-out  of 
cities,  with  provision  for  making  the  lec- 
tures available  to  the  directing  municipal 
officiab  of  Germany.  In  industrial  and 
technical  education,  from  top  to  bottom, 
German/s  achievements  in  this  line 
have  been  amazing.  She  is  far  ahead  of 
England,  as  she  is  in  so  much  ahead  of 
us.  It  is  by  science  that  she  has  pushed 
her  way  to  industrial  supremacy  in  so 
many  fields,  that  she  has  captured  the 
chemical  industries  of  Europe  and  in  so 
large  degree  the  electrical  industries,  and 
that  she  is  distancing  or  crowding  Eng- 
land and  ourselves  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Our  selfish  competitive  instincts,  stirred 
by  this,  made  Gomany  the  favorite  tar- 
get of  our  own  jingo  talk  two  or  three 
years  ago.  We  were  quite  sure,  until  the 
German  ambassador  or  somebody  took 
the  trouble  to  give  the  petty  census  of 
Germans  in  Brazil,  —  it  were  heartily 
to  be  wished  that  fifty  million  Grennans 
might  find  their  way  into  that  great  con- 
tinent,—  that  she  was  threatening  ter- 
rible things  down  there,  and  that  our  old 
Monroe  gong  must  be  got  out  and  beaten 
with  power.  Here,  perhaps,  was  to  come 
the  splendid  chance,  sure  to  come  some- 
time for  those  who  wait  for  it,  to  show 
the  stuff  in  our  new  navy;  and  shrewd 
shakings  of  the  head  about  those  men- 
acing Germans  helped  to  get  an  extra 
cruiser  or  two  —  as  similar  flurry  about 
the  Japanese  helped  last  spring  to  get 
one  or  two  more,  and  is  behig  industri- 
ously worked  at  this  moment  to  get  more 
still.  Our  hysteria  about  Germany  was 
a  mild  attack,  and  now  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  England's  case  is  severer, 
and  persists.  She  feels  in  her  bones  that 
Germany,  with  her  crowding  popula- 
tion, her  prosperity  and  her  demand  for 
markets,  must  feel  the  need  for  colo- 
nies and  dependencies,  and  that  inas- 
much as  she  herself,  in  the  days  when 
German  industry  was  an  infant,  had  ap- 
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poroprialed  almost  the  whole  ayailable 
eardi,  Germany  must  somehow  covet 
some  of  her  domain,  or  somehow  wish  to 
cripple  and  supplant  her  maritime  power 
or  do  somethhig  to  reduce  her  and  get 
ahead  of  her.  The  new  Grerman  navy  can 
only  be  intended  for  use  against  England, 
at  the  right  time;  and  the  time  will  be 
within  half  a  dozen  years.  Why  the  same 
suspicion  has  not  yet  been  born  in  Eng- 
land about  our  own  new  navy,  stronger 
than  Germany's,  while  having  a  much 
less  precious  merchant  nmrine  to  safe- 
guard, does  not  appear.  A  popular  book, 
of  TAs  Battle  of  Dorking  species,  de- 
tailing this  coming  German  invasion,  a 
book  now  having  wide  circulation  in 
Eng^d,  places  the  date  at  1910;  but 
the  more  conservative  folk,  including 
military  experts,  incline  to  1912.  The 
sober  judgment  thus  of  a  general  in  the 
regular  army,  representing  sundry  other 
generals,  was  rdiably  reported  to  me. 
These  expert  folk  claim  authentic  know- 
ledge—  of  course  the  Berlin  war  office 
shares  all  such  secrets  with  visiting  Eng- 
lishmen!—  that  German  experts  have 
mapped  England  in  such  detail  for  mili- 
tary purposes  that  the  number  of  cavalry 
horses  which  can  be  stalled  in  the  stables 
of  every  manor-house  from  Penzance  to 
Berwidc-on-Tweed  is  registered.  Many 
German  youths  who  were  innocentiy 
supposed  by  most  of  us  to  have  come  to 
London  to  earn  their  living  as  waiters  in 
restaurants  were  really,  according  to  the 
truly  wise,  on  this  business.  One  of  the 
abl^  statesmen  of  En^^d  declared  to 
me  his  belief,  shared,  he  assured  me,  by 
many  like  himself,  that  if  England  had 
voted  at  The  Hague  for  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  ocean  commerce  in  war,  Grermany 
would  have  been  at  war  with  her  in  less 
than  two  years! 

I  think  that  the  extent  and  seriousness 
of  this  feeling  in  England  —  a  feeling 
sharply  condemned  and  opposed  by 
English  right-mindedness  and  common 
sense  —  have  not  been  generally  known 
here  in  America;  and  the  mischievous 
effects  of  it  in  international  affairs  first 


fully  evidenced  themselves  at  The  Hague 
lastsummer.  Mr.  Carnegie reoogmzed the 
feeling  and  satirized  it  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  in  a  trenchant  article  entitled  "Tbe 
Cry  of  Wolf"  (Nindemth  Centuiry,  Au- 
gust, 1906),  which  it  would  be  salutary  to 
have  circulated  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
England  itself,  much  more  widely  tfaaa 
has  been  done.  The  situati<Hi  funushes 
abundant  material  for  a  supplementaiy 
chapter  to  Cobden's  famous  pamphlet  oa 
''The  Three  Panics."  One  of  the  three 
panics  described  in  that  powerful  work, 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  panic  of 
1858,  when  even  more  Englishmen  tfaaa 
now  fear  a  German  invasion  —  indud- 
ing  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Palmos- 
ton,  who,  as  Mr.  Morley  well  says,  ''had 
a  strong  dash  of  honest  stupidity  in  his 
composition  "  —  took  it  into  their  headi 
that  they  might  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  that  50,000  Frenchmen  had  landed 
on  the  English  shores  during  the  preriooi 
night,  with  100,000  more  dose  bduod 
them.  One  thinks  too  of  the  crasy  fearof 
Russia  which  haunted  England  ao  per- 
sistentiy,  and  at  whidi  Gladstonef  kxDg 
after  Cobden's  "Three  Panics,"  so  often 
directed  the  shafts  of  his  irony. 

"One  moment,"  he  once  wrote,  "we 
describe  Russia  with  contempt  as  bank- 
rupt; the  next  we  enthrone  her  as  omni- 
potent at  Constantinople,  and,  having 
placed  her  there,  we  next  gratuitously 
supply  her,  who  cannot  at  sea  even  look 
Turkey  in  the  face,  with  an  unbounded 
store  of  fleets  and  armies,  wbidi  she  is 
at  once  to  use,  seemingly  oat  of  aheer 
depravity,  in  stopping  the  Sues  Canal, 
while  the  fleets  of  En^d,  France,  Itafy, 
and  Austria  are  to  look  on  in  stupefied 
dismay." 

The  scare  in  En^bnd  during  the  last 
three  years  over  the  German  "wolf  •*  has 
been  quite  as  ridiculous  and  sometimes 
as  great  as  the  panic  of  1853  over  France, 
or  the  panics  over  Russia  whidi  Glad- 
stone had  to  face.  It  has  been  just  as 
groundless  as  the  1858  scare,  and  it  has 
been  far  more  mischievous.  No  rational 
motive  has  been  assigned  for  the  appte- 
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bended  German  invasion.  There  is  to 
be  no  provocation  for  it  on  England's 
part;  it  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  on  general  prinaples,  in  sheer 
wantonness,  for  the  purpose  of  crippling 
England's  prosperity,  spoiling  her  com- 
merce, and  seizing,  it  may  be,  some  of 
her  colonies, — precisely  that  is  the  night- 
mare. With  no  rational  motive  assigned 
for  the  proceeding,  its  practical  impos- 
sibility and  the  disastrous  results  to  Ger- 
many from  its  inevitable  failure  seem 
quite  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  these  troubled 
dreamers.  The  first  necessary  step  would 
be  a  German  naval  victory  over  a  sea 
power  three  times  as  great  as  her  own; 
the  second  necessity  would  probably  be 
the  dealing  at  home  with  a  French  army 
of  half  a  million  men;  the  third,  if  things 
came  so  far,  —  and,  with  the  present 
quickened  sense  of  international  justice, 
Uiat  stage  would  be  reached  almost  in- 
stantly, in  the  case  of  wanton  warfare 
assumed,  —  would  be  the  dealing  in 
Rngliah  waters  with  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  Can  any  sane  man  be- 
lieve that  Germany,  granted  that  her 
Kaiser  or  her  junker  dass  be  as  depraved 
as  the  theory  demands,  is  —  with  a  social 
democracy  at  home  keen  for  the  first 
auspicious  chance  to  start  a  revolution 
and  proclaim  a  republic  —  insane  enough 
for  a  venture  involving  these  things  ?  Yet 
nothing  less  than  this  is  the  notion  which 
chiefly,  certainly  not  solely,  furnishes 
the  soil,  if  not  the  nerve,  for  the  present 
pitiful  movement  in  England  to  augment 
the  militia  in  immense  degree,  to  fiU  the 
land  with  rifle  dubs,  to  militarize  the 
schools,  and  even  turn  parish  houses  and 
church  bssements  into  centres  for  target 
practice, — to  do  everything  which  alarm- 
ist brigadiers,  fighting  parsons,  and  titled 
ladies  not  a  few  can  do  to  make  all  things 
pertaining  to  army  and  navy  the  fashion. 
*'The  Nation  in  Arms"  —  that  is  what 
these  mischief-makers,  ** honestly  stupid  " 
and  genuinely  panic-struck  as  be  it  con- 
ceded many  of  them  are,  would  make 
of  England.  Precisely  that  is  the  title 
which  they  give  their  monthly  journal, 
VOL.  101 -NO.  S 


a  journal  spread  broadcast  in  England 
and  showing  in  the  party  behind  it  an 
adroitness,  a  persistence,  and  a  free  use 
of  money  which  the  children  of  light 
might  themsdves  wdl  emulate.  It  is  a 
melancholy  phenomenon  to  any  lover 
of  the  true  England  —  a  regular  output 
almost  incredible,  in  the  nervous  fears, 
the  unworthy  suspidons,  the  tawdry  am- 
bitions and  bad  philosophy  which  it  re- 
veals, to  one  who  remembers  that  it  is 
addressed  to  a  people  who  but  yesterday 
listened  to  Tennyson  and  Browning  and 
Bright  and  Gladstone.  It  were  ahnost 
to  be  wished  that  it  might  be  read  in  cer- 
tain drdes  in  this  country,  where  a  simi- 
lar bacillus  has  begun  to  gnaw,  for  the 
sake  of  showing  betimes  the  depths  in 
which  it  is^possible  to  fetch  up  when  the 
gnawing  gets  fierce  and  has  a  ''scare" 
in  the  background.  One  cannot  but 
wonder  whether  a  flame  like  that  about 
Japan  which  our  yellow  journals  and 
political  adventurers  have  been  fanning 
might  not  under  favorable  conditions 
attain  such  dimensions  as  to  stimulate 
efforts  to  make  our  own  republic  a  ''na- 
tion in  arms"! 

But  the  chief  mischief  of  this  strained 
relation  between  England  and  Germany 
is  that  hinted  at  in  the  London  dispatches 
noticed  above,  —  the  antagonism  between 
the  two  nations  on  various  lines  revealed 
at  the  recent  Hague  Conference.  This 
rivalry  and  friction  were  there  obvious 
throughout;  they  were  the  subject  of  uni- 
versal discussion;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  were  the  occasion  of  the 
chief  failures  of  the  Hague  Conference 
to  do  things  which  it  ought  to  have  done 
and  which  its  great  majority  earnestly 
desired.  Its  actual  achievements  were 
certainly  most  important  The  adoption 
of  the  Drago  doctrine,  to  pass  by  the 
broader  provisions,  has  relieved  oursdves 
of  half  of  our  excuse  for  a  large  navy,  this 
alone  being  worth  a  hundred  times  the 
whole  cost  and  effort  of  the  conference. 
For  the  failure  of  the  two  great  proposals 
in  behalf  of  the  limitation  of  armaments 
and  of  the  inviolability  of  ocean  com- 
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meroe  in  time  of  war,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  respectiyely  responsible.  It  was 
Germany  that  prevented  such  serious 
consideration  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments as  might  point  the  way  to  hope- 
ful action  in  the  near  future.  It  was  Eng- 
land whose  adherence  to  her  traditional 
policy  of  seizing  the  private  property  at 
sea  of  peoples  with  whom  she  may  be  at 
war  blocked  the  great  advance  in  that 
field  which  else  would  have  been  so  easily 
possible. 

It  is  not  of  course  implied  that  other 
nations  do  not  practice  this  policy  of 
preying  upon  commerce  in  time  of  war, 
as  well  as  England.  The  practice  is  uni- 
versal. But  the  other  great  powers  are 
now  in  the  main  —  we  do  not  forget  the 
puzzling  position  of  France  -7-  united  in 
readiness  to  give  up  the  practice.  If  Eng- 
land would  agree,  this  most  barbarous 
of  all  usages^  this  still  persisting  in  war, 
would  come  to  an  end.  Without  Uie  agree- 
ment of  this  immensely  preponderant 
naval  power,  reform  is  impossible.  The 
scope  of  the  reform  is  inmieasurable.  The 
chief  respectable  excuse  and  plea  for  the 
big  navies  to-day  is  that  a  nation's  navy 
ia  an  insurance  for  its  merchant  marine; 
and  England  is  entitled  to  a  vastly  larger 
navy  than  any  other  power  because  her 
oonunerce  and  commercial  fleet  are  vastly 
larger.  But  once  settle  it  by  international 
decree  that  all  private  property  at  sea  in 
time  of  war  shall  have  immunity  from 
capture,  and  half  the  legitimate  function 
of  a  nation's  navy  instantly  disappears; 
the  naval  budget  can  at  one  stroke  be 
cut  down  to  that  degree.  This  is  pre^ 
dsely  the  argument  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  in  his  vigorous 
writings  on  the  subject;  for  England  is 
not  without  strong  men  who  are  laboring 
earnestly  to  make  her  respect  this  dear 
demand  of  our  present  d^lization.  The 
demand  of  dvilization,  these  men  say, 
and  most  men  would  suppose,  is  here  in 
accord  with  Enghmd's  own  interest;  for 
with  the  greatest  oonunerce  of  any  na- 
tion, her  exposure  to  danger  and  loss  in 
ocean  warfare  is  greatest  But  the**  hon- 


estly stupid"  Briton,  to  say  nothing  d 
others,  believes  that  this  danger  is  not 
so  great  as  the  advantage  of  the  pr^xm- 
derant  terror  which  his  vastly  prqxm- 
derant  navy  exercises  over  other  com- 
mercial nations  which  might  attack  him; 
he  la  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  greater 
damage  for  the  aake  of  the  defense  d 
the  greater  tenor.  Believing -this,  and 
waiving  other  considerationa,  he  refuses 
to  codperate  with  the  other  great  nations 
in  banishing  this  worst  of  barbarisms 
and  inaugurating  a  policy  which  might 
in  a  decade  work  a  revolutionary  re- 
duction in  the  world's  naval  burdeoB; 
and  he  wiU  not  see  that  so  long  as  Britam 
champions  the  barbarism,  so  long  Ger- 
many, inordinate  and  indefensible  as  her 
new  programme  is,  will  padst  in  buiki- 
ing  up  a  big  navy,  and  that  just  in  pro- 
portion to  Germany's  commercial  growth 
and  conunerdal  ambitions  will  be  her 
chafing  and  discontent  at  the  ratio  of  na- 
val superiority  which  Britain  arrpgates  as 
her  right  and  podts  in  all  discusdons  of 
proportionate  armaments.  That  Britain 
is  fairly  entitled  to  a  very  great  superior- 
ity, in  view  of  her  commerce  and  her 
dtuation  as  concerns  food  supply,  no 
sendUe  German  and  nobody  else  wodd 
be  likdy  to  question;  as  no  sendUe  per- 
son would  question  Germany's  proent 
right  to  an  exceptionally  strong  anny. 
I  am  not  saying  that  Gennany  or  Anier- 
ica  in  England's  position  would  not  ad 
as  England  acts.  But  any  nation  actual- 
ly holding  the  key  to  the  naval  dtuation, 
as  England  holds  it  to-day,  would  have 
paramount  responsibility  for  progresdve 
action;  and  the  naval  question,  in  this 
day  of  sea  power,  is  the  main  question 
when  we  talk  of  military  burdens  and  the 
military  menace. 

It  is  reason  for  gratulation  that  the 
United  States,  now  with  a  large  navy  and 
a  small  merchant  marine  as  a  possible 
spoil  in  war,  took  earnestly  the  same 
podtion  in  this  matter  at  The  Hague 
which  she  took  at  the  beginning  of  her 
national  life,  when  she  had  almost  no 
naval  strength  at  alL    It  is  a  matter  ol 
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lustorical  interest  that  it  was  with  Prus- 
na  that  we  concluded  the  first  treaty  in 
whidi  this  principle  was  ever  embodied. 
This  waa  at  the  instance  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  more  emphatic  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  barbarism  of 
preying  upon  private  vessels  in  war  than 
any  other  statesman  of  his  time;  and  the 
signing  of  this  treaty  with  Frederick  the 
Great  was  the  last  official  act  of  Frank- 
lin in  Europe,  before  his  return  in  1785. 
Germany  and  America,  who  codperated 
at  The  Hague  this  year  in  the  dBTort  to 
make  the  principle  imiversal  in  its  opera- 
tion, may  well  turn  back  with  pride  to 
this  old  treaty  of  amity  and  conuneroe 
and  read  its  memorable  twenty-third 
article,  containing  this  clause :  — 

**A11  merchants  and  trading  vessels 
employed  in  exchanging  the  products 
of  different  places,  and  thereby  render- 
ing the  necessaries,  conveqiences,  and 
comforts  of  human  life  more  easy  to  be 
obtained,  and  more  general,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  free  and  unmolested." 

Washington  wrote  to  0>unt  de  Ro- 
chambeau  concerning  this  treaty  as  a 
whole,  that  it  *'marks  a  new  era  in  ne- 
gotiation, .  .  .  should  its  principles  be 
considered  hereafter  as  the  basis  of  con- 
nection between  nations,  it  will  operate 
more  fully  to  produce  a  general  pacifica- 
tion than  any  measure  hitherto  attempt- 
ed amongst  mankind." 

No  less  enlightened  than  the  word  of 
Washington  at  the  time  was  the  word  of 
the  English  Lord  Shelbume.  Speaking 
of  the  treaty  between  England  and  France 
concluded  shortly  afterwards,  he  "re- 
gretted that  Pitt  in  his  French  treaty 
bad  not  gone  further,  and  followed  the 
example  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
recently  negotiated  by  Franklin  between 
the  United  States  and  Prussia,  under  the 
temis  of  which  even  the  merchant  vessels 
of  beDigerents  were  exempt,  from  cap- 
ture." One  could  wish  that. Lord  Shd- 
bome  or^the  present  Lcml.  Chancellor 
had  been  on  the  British  delegation  at 
Tbe  Hague  last  year,  with  full  powers. 
One  could  wish  especially  that  the  present 


Liberal  Government  had  risen  to  its  great 
opportunity  and  given  such  instructions 
to  its  delegates  as  would  have  guaranteed 
to  the  Hague  G>nference  its  greatest 
triumph  and  glory.  The  English  premier 
must  certainly  be  thanked  for  his  high 
desires  and  purposes,  backed  by  the 
noble  resolutions  of  the  House  of  G>m- 
mons,  touching  the  consideration  at  The 
Ebgue  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
Had  England  had  a  Lord  Paunoefote  at 
The  Hague  last  year,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  tactfully  have  found  some 
means  to  make  this  desire  felt,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  securing  such  discussion 
as  would  have  had  an  educational  value 
for  the  nations. 

Our  own  position  in  this  matter  was  as 
advanced  as  upon  the  question  of  the  in- 
violability of  commerce.  Secretary  Roofs 
strong  utterance  upon  the  subject  on 
the  eve  of  the  conference  will  stand  pre- 
eminently to  his  honor  and  that  of  the 
republic.  Germany  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  thwarting  the  rational 
consideration  of  this  imperative  subject, 
as  England  must  bear  the  responsibility 
of  thwarting  action  to  extend  civilization 
to  the  seas.  The  responsibility  in  both 
cases  is  a  grave  one.  And  the  point  here 
emphasized  is  that  the  wrongs  thus  com- 
mitted against  the  great  cause  of  inter- 
national order  and  progress  were  com- 
mitted by  these  two  nations  with  regard 
chiefly  to  each  other.  But  for  England, 
Germany  would  probably  have  been  in- 
duced to  discuss  in  some  form  the  pro- 
portionate limitation  of  armaments.  But 
for  Germany,  England  would  probably 
have  agreed  to  modify  her  hoary  old 
position  as  to  commerce  in  war. 

What  is  the  first  result  of  this  blodc- 
ing  of  action  in  behalf  of  the  limitation 
of  the  world's  frightful  naval  burdens? 
It  is  an  inmiediate  and  startling  expan- 
sion of  the  naval  programme  of  both 
England  and  Germany,  which  is  most 
likdy  to  provoke,  however  great  the  folly 
of  it,  a  corresponding  expansion  of  our 
own  programme.  Last  April  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  New  Ywk  Peace 
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Congress  that  our  purpose  was  to  add 
further  new  vesseb  to  our  navy  only  to 
take  the  place  of  old  ones  passing  out 
of  service.  In  his  message  to  G>ngresB 
in  December,  he  says,  "It  was  hoped 
the  Hague  Conference  might  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments/' expresses  his  disappointment  at 
the  failure  of  concerted  action,  and  adds, 
''Such  being  the  fact,  'it  would  be  most 
unwise  for  us  to  stop  the  upbuilding  of 
our  navy.  To  build  one  battleship  of 
the  best  and  most  advanced  type  a  year 
would  baieFjr  keep  our  fleet  up  to  its  pre- 
sent force.  This  is  not  enough.  In  my 
judgment,  we  should  this  year  provide 
for  four  battleships." 

This  means  $40,000,000,  with  $20,- 
000,000  more  for  extras. 

Nothing  can  justify  such  a  demand 
as  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Congress 
will  deal  with  it  with  common  sense. 
The  one  plausible  pretext  for  it  —  no- 
thing in  the  Japanese  budget  excuses  it 
—  IB  the  action  of  England  and  Germany. 
England  two  years  ago  expressed  her  will- 
ingness to  hold  her  programme  for  nav- 
al increase  in  abeyance,  pending  some 
possible  action  by  the  Hague  Conference 
looking  to  the  proportionate  limitation 
of  armaments.  The  Hague  Conference 
took  no  action;  and  we  are  now  witness- 
ing the  inunense  new  activity  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy-yards,  the  pushing  especially 
of  large  battieships  of  the  Dreadnought 
dass;  within  two  years,  we  are  told. 
Great  Britain  will  have  a  fleet  number- 
ing a  round  dozen  of  these  monsters. 

What  meantime  is  the  news  from  Ber- 
lin ?  That  the  Federal  Council  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Reichstag  a  bill  modifying 
the  naval  programme  of  1900,  reducing 
the  service  term  for  naval  vessels  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty  years, — this  shorter 
term  is  now  a  ridiculous  over-estimate,  — 
and  increasing  the  size  of  battieships  to 
the  Dreadnought  standard.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  service  term  means  the  build- 
ing within  twelve  years  of  five  battieships 
and  one  large  cruiser  more  than  were 
contemplated  by  the  programme  of  1900. 


Germany  will  by  1917  have  seventeen 
Dreadnoughts.  The  new  scheme  will 
require  $17,500,000  a  year  more  than  the 
German  navy  previously  has  coat  The 
borrowings  of  the  empire  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  programme  of  1900 
have  already  reached  the  total  of  $M0, 
000,000. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Herr  Bebel, 
in  the  discussion  following  the  reading 
of  the  budget  in  the  Reichstag,  should 
declare  it  to  be  evident  that  a  war  is  being 
phumed  by  Germany  upon  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  numy  here,  and 
more  in  Europe,  should  believe,  when  our 
fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific,  that  it 
was  meant  for  war  with  Japan.  Most 
sane  men  refused  to  believe  it,  as  they 
refuse  to  believe  that  Grermany  is  plan- 
ning war  upon  England;  but  in  both  cases 
great  foUy  has  be^  exhibited  at  a  critical 
time,  when  there  was  peculiar  need  of 
soberness  and  restraint  The  socialist 
leader  declared  that  the  German  Navy 
League  was  agitating  the  war  on  Great 
Britain,  and  that  this  agitation  oould  be 
observed  on  all  sides.  Nobody  who  knows 
Germany  well  will  question  this.  The 
Navy  League  in  Germany  is  composed 
of  much  the  same  elements  as  the  similar 
body  so  pregnant  with  similar  mischief 
in  this  country,  and  the  organizations 
which  are  working  to  make  England  "a 
nation  in  arms."  There  are  almost  as 
many  people  in  Germany  as  in  England 
and  America  who  still  chatter  about 
''trade  following  the  flag;**  and  a  poor 
contingent  of  the  junkers  in  the  Prunian 
HenenhatUj  with  sundry  uneasy  miUtaiy 
folk,  would  like  to  see  the  flag  make 
almost  any  audacious  venture,  to  the 
tune  of  ''Deutschland  ttber  Alles,"  quite 
regardless  of  trade  considerations.  The 
Navy  League's  activities  during  the  Em- 
peror's absence  in  England  were  worse 
than  ever  before,  so  extravagant  indeed 
that  many  of  its  most  eminent  and  respect- 
able members  resigned  from  the  organi- 
zation. In  the  very  week  of  the  Empe- 
ror's return,  the  Berlin  TagMaU,  the 
leading  Berlin  newspaper,  advised  all  tiie 
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moderate  members  to  leave  it  The 
League,  it  said,  "has  gradually j become 
pernicious;  it  has  been  the  source  of  the 
constant  agitation  which  threatens  to 
put  Germany  at  enmity  with  the  whole 
wiorld  and  especially  with  England." 
The  League  condenms  the  extravagant 
new  naval  programme  as  too  small,  as  a 
vidoit  faction  in  London  similarly  con- 
denms the  British  Admiralty;  and  no 
one  can  say  to  what  lengths  these  hot- 
heads may  temporarily  push  large  sec- 
tions of  their  peoples. 

But  are  these  wild  naval  folk  the  Grer- 
man  nation  ?  Do  they  oontrd  the  sober 
German  thought  or  ultimate  German 
policy  ?  Have  they  countenance  from  the 
best  German  statesmanship,  or  from  the 
German  Emperor?  As  concerns  Eng- 
land, the  capital  misfortune  has  been  that 
the  popular  and  perhaps  dominant  idea 
has  long  prevailed  that  they  do  exactly 
represent  the  Emperor.  "The  favorite 
Englisb  conception  of  the  Kaiser, "said 
the  leading  liberal  London  journal,  with 
but  slight  exaggeration,  while  the  Kai- 
ser was  in  England,  "is  that  of  a  War 
Lord,  with  a  stem  face  and  fierce  mous- 
tache, making  bellicose  speeches,  in  a 
uniform  decorated  with  the  death's  head 
and  crossbones.  The  fact  that  he  has 
never  made  war  does  not  impress  them." 
In  troth,  with  all  his  glorifications  of 
monarchy  and  the  army,  the  Kaiser's 
speech  at  the  Guildhall,  like  his  similarly 
pacific  word  at  Amsterdam  on  his  way 
badk  to  Berlin,  was  in  strict  accord  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  utterances  con- 
cerning any  such  nuitter  as  that  in 
which  troubled  Englishmen  have  held 
him  under  suspicion.  What  he  said  at  the 
Guildhall  he  meant  He  meant  it  when 
he  said  at  Bremen  two  years  ago,  when 
unveiling  a  statue  of  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick,  "When  I  came  to  the  throne 
after  my  grandfather's  Titanic  age,  I 
swore  a  soldier's  oath  that  I  would  do  my 
utmost  to  keep  at  rest  the  bayonet  and 
the  cannon."  He  meant  it  when  he  said 
at  DUaseldorf  as  far  back  as  1891,  "I 
only  wish  that  the  peace  of  Europe  lay 


in  my  hand;  I  should  certainly  take  care 
thatj^it  never  again  is  broken."  In  one 
word,  with  all  reservations  for  things  in 
the  German  and  especially  the  F^russian 
system  which  the  democrat  hates,  —  and 
the  present  crisis  exhibiting  anew  the 
scandalous  injustice  in  the  suffrage  makes 
his  hate  now  very  hot,  —  the  German 
Emperor,  as  Andrew  D.  White  and 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  and  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  of  Harvard  have  been 
forcibly  reminding  us,  is  the  ablest  and 
most  enlightened  ruler  in  Christendom. 
If  his  recent  visit  to  En^and  serves  in 
any  degree,  as  happily  it  seems  to  be 
doing,  to  make  Englishmen  trust  more 
securely  that  such  a  one  does  not  easily 
lend  himself  to  plots  such  as  numy  have 
feared  and  suspected,  something  will 
have  been  accomplished  towards  bring- 
ing the  two  nations  themselves  into  better 
accord. 

It  is  for  this  end  that  the  serious  journals 
of  the  two  nations  are  doing  such  praise- 
worthy and  necessary  work.  The  Amer- 
ican press  can  do  much  for  the  world's 
peace  and  order,  much  for  England  and 
Grermany,  by  registering  with  power  the 
judgment  that,  as  another  has  said, "  there 
is  a  place  for  both  nations  in  the  stm- 
shine,"  and  it  is  time  for  them  to  cease 
"making  faces  at  each  other."  I,  for  one, 
am  no  more  a  bdiever  in  any  Pan-Teuton- 
dom  than  I  am  in  an  exclusive  and  arro- 
gant Anglo-Saxondom;  but  it  has  come 
about  that  at  this  juncture  the  success  of 
the  policies  which  must  chiefly  determine 
international  justice  and  progress  de- 
pends preeminently  upon  the  fraternity 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  SUtes.  TheKai- 
ser^s  Guildhall  utterance  upon  what  con- 
stitutes "the  main  prop  and  base  for  the 
peace  of  the  world"  should  be  expanded 
to  just  that  form.  Germany's  own  recog- 
nition of  the  preeminent  importance  to 
her  people  of  their  increasing  practical 
relations  to  the  English-speaking  world 
appears  in  the  recent  substitution  of  Eng- 
lish for  French  as  the  required  modem 
language  in  her  high  schools. 
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There  is  not  much  danger  that  we  in 
the  United  States  shall  ever  again  do  long 
or  serious  injustice  to  England:  the  ties 
that  bind  us  are  too  many.  But,  were  it 
only  for  the  reason  that  most  of  us  read 
EngUsh  newspapers  ten  times  as  much  as 
we  read  German  ones,  there  is  danger 
that  we  may  not  do  justice  to  Germany 
and  may  become  victims  of  the  malign 
talk  about  her  being  the  chief  disturber  of 
the  peace,  and  logically  provoking  *'iso- 
lation,"  and  the  other  direful  things. 
Germany  becomes  day  by  day  our  own 
more  and  more  formidable  commercial 
rival,  as  she  is  Enghind's;  and  it  is  always 
easy  to  do  injustice  to  our  rivals.  It  may 
sometime  be  as  necessary  for  the  United 
States  as  for  England  to  consider  that,  if 
Germany  crowds  sharply  in  some  of  the 
markets,  it  is  usually  by  means  which  are 
not  proper  occasions  for  resentment  and 
pique,  but  for  praise  and  imitation  —  by 
recognition  of  the  fact  discerned  by  the 
shrewd  youth  in  the  anatomy  class,  that 
"the  brain  is  a  very  useful  organ:  it  b 
useful  to  think  with."  She  has  brought 
thorough  education  to  bear  on  industry 
and  trade,  where  many  of  the  rest  of  us 
have  stumbled  on  by  rule  of  thumb ;  and 
in  the  very  fields  where  the  Englishman 
and  the  American  have  perhaps  the 
greater  fertility  and  originality,  she  has 
often  distanced  them  by  method  and 
training.  It  ia  pleasant  and  most  use- 
ful to  see  men  like  President  Pritchett 
and  Professor  Hanus  applauding  her  at 
this  time  for  this  superiority,  and  com- 
mending her  methods  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  in  industrial  education  alone, 
however,  or  chiefly,  that  we  may  learn 
from  Germany,  or  that  we  are  under 
obligation  for  high  service  rendered. 
From  the  time  when  Horace  Mann  pub- 
lished his  report  on  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many, in  1843,  the  German  influence 
has  been  the  strongest  foreign  influence 
upon  our  public  school  system;  and  .for 
a  far  longer  period,  from  the  time,  ninety 
years  ago,  when  Everett  and  Tlcknor 
and  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  went  to  study 


at  G&ttingen,  to  the  present  time,  the 
German  universities  have  been  in  a  high 
d^ree  our  graduate  schools.  It  fortifies 
one's  soul  to  know,  when  we  hear  of 
''strained  relations,"  real  or  possible, 
between  America  and  Germany,  or  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  that  among  the 
things  "made  in  Germany"  which  have 
most  general  currency  in  the  Republic  is 
the  so  great  proportion  of  our  best  schol- 
arship; that  our  American  colleges  and 
universities  are  filled  with  men  in  eveiy 
field  of  thought  and  learning  who,  throng- 
ing to  the  German  imiversities  in  these 
last  decades,  have  come  home  to  weave 
all  over  this  broad  land  a  web  of  such 
love  and  admiration  and  gratitude  as, 
with  that  other  web  woven  by  the  mil- 
lions of  our  people  who  are  bound  to 
Germany  by  liie  dose  ties  of  race,  shall 
surely  suffice,  in  any  time  of  foUy  or 
stress,  to  smite  down  the  Philistines  and 
maintain  justice  here  toward  the  great 
land  of  Luther  and  Goethe  and  Kant 

The  scholars  whom  Harvard  and  Yak 
and  Columbia  year  by  year  are  sending 
to  Berlin,  in  that  happy  interchange  of 
professors  which  was  itself  suggested  by 
the  Grerman  Emperor,  wiU  each  and  idl 
be  ambassadors  of  this  fratemily.  IfFh>- 
fessor  Kiihnemann,  who  came  from  Gcr^ 
many  a  year  ago  to  lecture  at  Harvard, 
and  has  been  writing  of  his  experience 
and  impressions  so  warmly  in  the  Ger- 
man periodicals  since  his  return,  is  a  fair 
representative,  the  Gennans  of  the  in- 
terchange will  be  similar  ambaasadois; 
and  we  shall  not  only  learn  lessons  from 
Germany  which  we  need,  but  Germany 
wiU  be  plainly  told  of  many  things  Amer- 
ican which  she  needs.  Professor  Kilhr 
nemann,  going  home  from  America,  has 
plainly  told  her  that  the  excessive  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  of  authority  and  the 
absurd  dictatorship  so  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many need  to  give  pUce  to  larger  free- 
dom and  individual  initiative  in  educa- 
tion and  in  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Leipzig  will  celebrate  the  fifth 
centennial  of  its  founding,  and  the  Uni- 
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venity  of  Berlin  its  first  oentennial. 
Hundreds  of  American  scholars  wiU  join 
with  others  in  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
old  haUs  to  which^they  owe  so  much.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  the  commemor- 
ation might  be  marked  hj  a  German- 
American  educational  exposition  at  Leip- 
zig, in  which  the  two  nations  should  sub- 
mit to  each  other  and  the  world  repre- 
sentations of  their  best  achievements  in 
eveiy  field  of  education.  In  some  hall 
of  Uie  exposition,  day  by  day,  the  best 
educators  of  America  and  Gmnany  and 
the  world  should  exchange  their  wisdom. 
The  best  American  message  would  have 


no  more  to  do  with  the  large  freedom 
and  individual  initiative  which  Profes- 
sor Kilhnemann  is  commending  in  our 
education  than  with  the  inspiring  new 
movement  which  is  so  rapidly  enlisting 
our  imiversities  and  our  public-school 
system  itself  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
liie  better  organization  of  the  world.  Old 
England's  scholars,  like  our  own,  will 
share  in  the  great  German  commemo- 
rations in  1909;  and  the  thinkers  of 
England,  Grermany,  and  America  should 
there  unite  in  epoch-making  speech  and 
action  in  behalf  of  international  justice 
and  fraternity. 


BROWNING'S  OLD  YELLOW  BOOK 


BY   CHARLES  W.   HODELL 


It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  Rob- 
ert Browning  rescued  from  ''odds  and 
ends  of  ravage  *'  that  strewed  San  Looren- 
so  square  his  unique  source  for  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  —  the  "old  yellow  book/' 
With  eyes  riveted  to  its  pages,  he  made  his 
way  homeward  that  June  day.  By  the 
time  lie  reached  Casa^Guidi,  his  mere 
casual  curiosity  as  a  bibliophile  had  been 
quickened  by  hints  of  a  more  human  in- 
terest. All  the  afternoon  he  read  on  and 
on  in  those  timewitained  pages,  until  as 
evening  fell  the  book  was  finished  and 
laid  by.  That  night,  i»  he  trod  the  ter- 
race, the  story  of  forgotten  crime  acted 
itself  over  again  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  the 
acton  long  since  returned  to  dust  were 
again  suffering  and  sinning  creatures. 
The  human  tragedy  had  reawakened 
from  the  gloomy,  dull  record.  But  it 
was  only  after  the  lapse  of  four  yean 
that  the  poet  wrought  from  it  his  most 
piotracted  and  comprehensive  poem. 
'  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, which  has  done  much  for  science  in 
its  brief  existenoe,  now  offers  as  its  Snt 
pnUication  on  a  literary  subject  this 


''old  yellow  book.''  The  poet's  original 
copy  which  he  bequeathed  to  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  has  been  reproduced  in 
complete  photo-facsimile.^ 

This'  waif  of  a  forgotten  crime  was  not 
a  published  volume,  but  a  collection  of 
the  testimony  and  arguments  in  the  Fran- 
ceschini  murder  case,  tried  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts  of  Rome  during  January  and 
February  of  1698.  The  papal  press  had 
printed  these  matters  in  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets for  use  in  the  court.  The  pam- 
phlets were  then  gathered  along  with  cer- 
tain other  kindred  material  into  a  vellum 
cover,  their  coUector  probably  being  a 
Florentine  lawyer  of  the  day  who  had  a 
technical  interest  in  the  case.  This  record 
is  full  of  sophistries,  of  the  shrewd  thrust 
and  parry  of  a  great  legal  battle,  of  the 
torturing  of  fact  and  motive,  of  charge 
and  countercharge,  all  weighed  down  by 
masses  of  precedent  which  further  per- 

^  ITte  Old  Yellow  Book.  So^iree  of  Brown- 
iDg^M  Tks  Ring  and  the  Book,  reprodnoed  in 
photo-f aosiroile ;  translated  and  edited  by 
Chablbs  W.  Hodbll.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
The  Carnegie  Institution.    1007. 
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plex  the  lay  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
literary,  one  of  the  most  chaotic  and  for- 
bidding of  source  books  at  first  sight. 

Yet  the  general  fact  of  this  tragic  story 
which  found  its  end  in  Guide's  execution 
is  plain  enough  in  the  book.  Franceschini, 
of  a  poor  but  noble  house  of  Arezzo,  had 
after  yean  of  vain  service  to  a  cardinal  in 
Borne  sought  to  mend  his  fortunes  by 
marriage.  His  rank  more  than  made 
amends  for  his  age  and  mean  appearance 
when  he  made  advances  to  the  Com- 
parini,  a  family  of  the  comfortable  mid- 
dle class,  for  Uie  hand  of  their  thirteen- 
year-old  daughter.  But  there  was  cheat- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  bargain.  And 
so  the  marriage  was  scarcely  made  when 
domestic  bitterness  arose.  The  G>m- 
parini  declared  that  Pompilia  was  a  mere 
foundling  of  infamous  birth,  and  accord- 
ingly had  no  rights  in  their  property. 
The  husband's  disappointed  greed  soon 
turned  to  deadly  hatreid  against  the  child- 
wife  left  in  his  power.  After  three  years* 
she  fled  back  to  her  foster  parents  in 
Bome,  using  the  aid  of  a  young  priest. 
Canon  Giponsacchi.  The  fugitives  were 
overtaken  and  arrested.  After  trial  for 
adultery  at  the  husband's  accusation, 
Giponsacchi  was  given  a  light  sentence, 
and  Pompilia  was  placed  for  safe-keeping 
in  a  monastery,  from  which  she  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  her  parents'  home. 
Here  a  few  months  later  her  husband 
sought  her  out  and  slew  her  along  with 
her  foster  parents.  It  is  the  record  of  his 
trial  for  this  murder  which  fills  the  pages 
of  the  old  yellow  book. 

Such  is  the  harsh  story  which  fell  into 
the  poet's  hands.  Sordidness,  subterfuge, 
vidousness,  brutality  darken  the  record. 
These  are  intensified  by  the  web  of 
sophistries  woven  around  them  by  the 
lawyers.  Crime,  not  tragedy,  is  apparent. 
The  art  impulse  seems  utterly  absent 
from  the  report  And  yet  by  that  strange 
affinity  whereby  the  artist  is  drawn  to  his 
own  proper  material.  Browning  felt  the 
call  of  the  book.  On  its  flyleaf  he  in- 
scribed a  motto  from  Pindar:  "Her 
strongest  winged  dart  my  Muse  hath  yet 


in  store."  In  this  conviction  he  devoted 
four  of  his  ripest  years  to  the  transmuta- 
tion of  the  crude  old  volume  into  his  great 
poem. 

The  human  interest  which  drew  Brown- 
ing to  this  old  volume  was  probably  due 
in  large  part  to  the  few  white  pages  that 
save  the  story.  One  piece  of  convincing 
testimony  presents  the  child-wife  as  no 
mere  negative  victim,  but  as  a  suffering 
saint  This  is  the  testimony  of  Fra 
Celestino,  the  Augustinian  monk,  who 
had  been  her  spiritual  guide  during  her 
dying  hours.  Only  four  days  after  her 
decease  he  made  the  following  affidavit, 
which  b  further  supported  by  the  affi- 
davits of  ten  other  eye-witnesses :  — 

I,  the  undersigned,  bare-footed  Au- 
gustinian priest,  pledge  my  faith,  that  in- 
asmuch as  I  was  present,  helping  Signora 
Francesca  Pompilia  from  the  first  instant 
of  her  pitiable  case,  even  to  the  very  end 
of  her  life,  I  say  and  attest  on  my  pmstiy 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  God  who 
must  judge  me,  that  to  my  own  confusion 
I  have  discovered  and  marvelled  at  an  in- 
nocent and  saintly  conscience  in  that  ever- 
blessed  child.  During  the  four  days  she 
survived,  when  exhorted  by  me  to  par- 
don her  husband,  she  replied  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  Arith  a  placid  and  com- 
passionate voice,  *'May  Jesus  pard<m 
him,  as  I  have  already  done  with  all  my 
heart."  But  what  is  more  to  be  wondered 
at  b  that  although  she  suffered  great  pain, 
I  never  heard  her  speak  an  offensive  or 
impatient  word,  nor  ihaw  theslightest  out- 
ward vexation  either  toward  God  or  those 
near  by.  But  ever  submissive  to  the  Di- 
vine Will,  she  said :  "May  God  have  pity 
on  me,"  in  such  a  way  indeed,  as  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  a  soul  that 
was  not  at  one  with  God.  To  such  an 
union  one  does  not  attain  in  a  moment, 
but  rather  by  the  habit  of  years.  I  say 
further  that  I  have  always  seen  her  sdf- 
restrained,  and  especially  during  medical 
treatment  On  these  occasions,  if  her 
habit  of  life  had  not  been  good,  she  woaU 
not  have  minded  certain  details  around 
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her  with  a  modesty  well  noted  and  mar- 
veiled  at  by  me;  nor  otherwise  could  a 
yomig  girl  have  been  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  men  with  such  modesty  and 
calm»  as  that  in  which  the  blessed  child 
remained  while  dying.  And  you  may 
well  believe  what  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Evangelist,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Matthew,  chapter  7:  "An 
evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit." 
Note  that  he  says  *'  can  not "  and  not 
''  does  not,"  that  is,  making  it  impossible 
to  infer  ability  to  do  perfect  deeds  when 
oneself  is  imperfect  and  tainted  with  vice. 
You  should  therefore  say  that  this  girl 
was  all  goodness  and  modesty,  since  with 
all  ease  and  all  gladness,  she  performed 
virtuous  and  modest  deeds  even  at  the  veiy 
end  of  her  life.  Moreover,  she  has  died 
with  strong  love  for  God,  with  great  com- 
poeuie,  with  all  the  sacred  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  and  wilii  the  admiration 
of  all  bystanders,  who  blessed  her  as  a 
saint  I  do  not  say  more  lest  I  be  taxed 
with  partiality.  I  know  very  well  that 
God  alone  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  but 
I  also  know  that  from  the  abundance  of 
the  heart,  the  mouth  speaks ;  and  that  my 
great  St.  Augustine  says,  "As  the  life,  so 
its  end."  Therefore>  having  noted  in  that 
ever-blessed  child  saintly  words,  virtuous 
deeda,  modest  acts,  and  the  death  of  a 
soul  in  great  fear  of  God,  for  the  relief 
of  mj  consdenoe  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
and  cannot  do  otherwise,  that  necessarily 
she  has  ever  been  a  good,  modest,  and 
honorable  girL 

This  tenth  day  of  January,  1098. 
I,  Era  Celestino  Angelo  of  St  Anna, 
bare-footed  Augustinian,  affirm  as  I  have 
said  above,  with  my  own  hand. 

And  in  irrepressible  postscript,  he  adds : 
"She  died  as  an  innocent  martyr." 

These  words  must  have  thrilled  Robert 
Btowning,  the  poet  of  the  human  soul, 
with  an  absolute  conviction  of  their  truth, 
as  th^  thrill  the  reader  to-day.  They 
are  their  own  proof.  We  recognize  a  grave 
true-hearted  priest,  moved  to  a  passion 
of  tenderness,  and  almost  to  awe  at  the 


death  of  a  seventeen-year-old  girl.  He 
doubtless  knew  something  of  the  ill-re- 
pute which  had  clouded  her  name  for 
months  past.  Yet  with  unmistakable 
emotion,  he  crowns  her  saint,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  all  who  witnessed  her  dying 
hours.  This  for  Browning  was  the  key 
of  her  character  and  story.  The  narra- 
tive was  no  longer  one  of  cruel,  meaning- 
less suffering,  but  it  recorded  the  mA-lring 
of  one  of  God's  saints. 

Now  there  was  in  Robert  Browning 
a  fine  chivalrous  attitude  toward  woman. 
He  might  have  said  with  Tennyson:  "I 
would  withdraw  my  hand  from  my  best 
friend  were  he  to  wrong  a  woman."  This 
shows  itself  in  lus  Flight  of  the  Duchess, 
The  Olove,  Count  Qisnumdy  A  Blot  in  the 
^Scutcheon,  and  Colomhe*s  Birthday,  So 
when  Browning  found  in  the  midst  of 
this  criminal  record  the  soiled,  bleeding 
Pompilia,  an  innocent  victim,  as  he  felt, 
of  the  hiunan  heart's  worst  hell,  he  would 
save  her.  His  human  sympathy  would 
make  her  live  and  die  again  in  her  true 
saintly  purity,  just  as  he  had  formerly 
made  so  many  of  the  dead  to  relive  in 
his  Men  and  Women, 

When  Browning  had  once  undertaken 
this  task,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  first 
book  of  the  poem  that  he  felt  an  unusual 
self-consciousness  in  his  artistic  function- 
ing. He  has  there  described  in  detail  the 
book  and  its  finding,  and  by  repeated 
metaphor  has  sought  to  explain  the  art- 
ist's use  of  his  material.  Two  cardinal 
truths  seemed  to  impress  him,  the  value 
of  the  original  gold  of  fact,  and  the 
transmuting  power  of  the  artist.  Fact 
and  the  creative  mastery  over  fact  were 
the  almost  equally  important  bases  of 
his  conception  of  art. 

For  the  artist's  personal  mastery  he 
had  indeed  a  high  regard,  but  in  theory 
and  practice  alike  he  looked  upon  it  as 
re-creative  rather  than  creative;  its 
function  is  to  revive  the  all  but  extinct 
life  of  persons  and  stories  from  the  past. 
Of  artists  he  says  in  SordeUo,  — 

They  are  fain  iiiTett 
The  lifeless  thing  with  life  from  their  own  sonl. 
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And  Swinburne  makes  practically  the 
same  declaration  in  his  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse:  — 

And  piTe 
Oat  of  my  life  to  make  their  dead  life  liye 
Some  days  of  mine,  and  blow  my  liying  breath 
Between  the  deep  lips  of  forgotten  death. 

This  creative  power  seemed  to  Browning 
to  be  the  artist's  highest  prerogative :  — 

Bat  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the 
will  that  can. 

This  masters  death  in  moribmid  or 
extinct  relics  of  life,  and  Browning  lik- 
ens it  to  the  miraculous  power  of  Elisha 
in  raising  the  dead.  And  he  describes 
the  creative  fervor  which  seized  him  in 
these  words:  — 

The  life  in  me  abolished  the  death  of  things, 

Deep  calling  nnto  deep ;  as  then  and  there 

Acted  itself  oTer  again  once  more 

The  tragic  pieoe.  — 

A  spirit  laaghs  and  leaps  through  erery  limb, 

And  lights  my  eye  and  lifts  me  by  the  hair, 

Letting  me  hare  my  will  again  with  these. 

This  creative  joy  b  akin  to  that  divine 
creative  joy  which  Paracelsus  describes 
in  his  dying  hour,  and  in  it  man  has  him- 
self risen  to  godlike  power.  Such  is  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  creative  art  as  seen 
by  Robert  Browning. 

But  Browning  was  equally  insistent 
upon  the  value  of  the  fact  transmuted, 
and  his  figure  of  the  "pure  gold  "  places 
a  far  higher  estimate  upon  it  than  the 
artist  would  usually  be  willing  to  ac- 
credit to  his  sources.  The  old  yellow 
book  was  to  him  an  inviolable  human 
document.  Professor  Dowden  has  said 
that  he  handled  it  almost  reverently. 
Years  of  acquaintance  with  the  volume 
familiarized  him  with  its  every  detail. 
According  to  Mrs.  Orr  he  had  read  the 
record  through  eight  times.  Then,  with 
the  honesty  and  minute,  painstaking 
integrity  of  a  historian  he  reorganized 
his  material.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
verify  through  an  astronomer  friend  Ca- 
ponsacchi's  casual  statement,  "  There 's 
new  moon  this  eve."  Names,  places, 
dates,  incidents,  details  of  motive,  forms 
of  expression,  fragments  of  law  are  taken 


from  the  book  in  countless  profusioD. 
That  strange,  grotesque  medl^  of  law 
and  sophistry  in  Arcangeli's  monologue  is 
in  fact  a  skillful  mosaic  of  scores  of  frag- 
ments taken  from  all  parts  of  the  book 
and  laid  in  an  original  design  and  cement- 
ed by  irony  and  humor.  This  monologiie 
b  a  good  illustration  of  how  mudi  of  a 
show  of  technical  learning  an  artist  may 
make  in  some  unusual  fidd  by  a  brief 
application  of  Us  mind  to  it,  and  would 
refute  some  of  the  claims  of  professiMial 
knowledge  in  Shakespeare.  Browning 
seems  not  to  have  gone  beyond  the  hotk 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law,  and 
yet  he  handles  these  abstruse  matters  with 
the  ease  of  an  adept.  He  also  handles 
them  with  almost  absolute  aocuraqr. 
Shakespeare's  free  modification  of  the 
ascertained  fact  of  lustoiy  b  in  striking 
contrast  with  this  minute  fidelity  to  the 
record  of  a  forgotten  crime.  Fiddify  con- 
ditioned and  directed  the  poet  through 
all  his  protracted  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject 

Even  the  architecture  of  the  poem,  its 
unusual  plan,  seems  to  have  been  devised 
with  the  purpose  of  the  fullest  truth-teil- 
ing  concerning  the  material  before  the 
artist.  For  Browning  had  it  borne  home 
tQ  him  on  every  page  of  the  book  that 
truth  is  not  single,  but  that  it  "is  this  to 
me  and  that  to  thee."  Fact  and  motive 
change  kaleidoscopically  according  to  the 
angle  of  prejudice  of  the  speaker.  This 
is  illustrated  extensively  in  the  two  semi- 
popular  Italian  narratives  included  in  the 
book  which  are  direct  prototypes  of  Half 
Rome  and  the  Other  Half  Rome.  And  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  real  lawyers  and 
witnesses  in  the  case  interpreted  every- 
thing according  to  their  own  intense  per- 
sonal bias.  Now  the  phin  Browning  has 
adopted  will  include  all  of  this  contmr 
dictory  detail.  The  poet  can  thus  present 
all  the  baffling  fluctuations  of  motive 
and  those  sidelights  on  fact  which  are  to 
be  f oimd  in  real  life,  and  in  the  monologue 
of  the  Pope  he  has  provided  a  place  whoe 
he  may  speak  his  own  wisest  word  con- 
cerning these  actors  and  events  from  the 
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long  ago.  Browning  the  lover  of  truth  is 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the  de- 
viring  of  this  plan  for  telling  the  fullest 
truth  of  the  book.  And  he  follows  it 
honestly*  even  to  the  giving  of  many  facts 
and  motives  of  the  story  which  run  coun- 
ter to  his  own  interpretation  and  his  own 
sympathy  in  the  case. 

But  while  the  poet  thus  respected  the 
integrity  of  fact  to  an  unustud  degree, 
he  Imew  that  art  is  more  than  fact;  it  is 
fact  intensified  and  made  significant  by 
the  play  of  genius  upon  it.  The  detailed 
illustration  of  this  is  abundant  and  inter- 
esting ina  comparison  of  source  and  poem. 
Such  a  significant  fact  as  Pompilia's 
sword-thrust  at  her  husband  is  given  new 
significance  with  the  successive  tellings 
of  Guido,  Caponsacchi,  Pompilia,  and 
the  Pope,  and  all  of  these  draw  deeply 
upon  the  poet's  insight  into  human  chaiv 
acter  and  the  spiritual  law.  Browning 
has  not  merely  rearranged  and  readjusted 
the  scattered  details  of  the  book.  He  has 
transmuted  the  facts  of  a  crime  into  the 
higher  truth  of  tragedy,  a  transmutation 
which  was  oontroUed  by  his  own  moral 
and  spiritual  insight  This  play  of  the 
personal  Browning  upon  the  fact  of  the 
book  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the 
characters  and  relationships  of  the  three 
main  personages,  Guido,  the  ideal  villain, 
Caponsacchi,  the  ideal  hero,  and  Pom- 
pilia,  the  ideal  saint  in  Browning's  gal- 
loy. 

In  the  re-making  of  Guido  Franceschi- 
ni  the  poet  has  dealt  honestly  with  the 
material  before  him.  He  has  forged  no 
new  charges.  Brutality,  craft,  and  greed 
were  characteristic  of  the  real  Guido. 
The  poet  is  also  by  his  dramatic  power 
aUe  to  present  aU  the  self-soplustica^ 
tions  of  such  a  mind,  and  can,  along 
with  Half  Rome  and  Tertium  Quid, 
look  at  the  story  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  morals  of  that  day,  which  differed 
so  essentially  from  his  own.  But  behind 
all  this  we  realize  the  presence  of  the  poet 
with  his  higher  code  of  ethics  and  his 
higher  manhood,  rebuking  the  low  in 
Guido.    Then  the  really  dire  import  of 


the  character  b  intensified  by  increasing 
the  passion  of  wickedness  which  controls 
his  heart  *'Hate  has  become  the  very 
truth  of  him."  The  ideal  virtues  and 
graces  of  life  shrivel  before  his  cynical 
scorn.  He  has  lost  all  faith  in  God  and 
man  because  of  the  brutal  greed  which 
has  dominated  his  struggle  against  a 
gambler's  world.  The  mere  low  cunning 
of  the  real  Guido,  however,  has  been  sub- 
limated into  a  self-possessed  and  subtle 
devilishness.  Guido  la  no  mere  caricar 
ture;  he  is  an  embodiment  of  Browning's 
knowledge  of  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
human  heart  The  bad  man  in  fiction  is 
moreover  an  epitome  of  much  of  the 
deeper  thought  of  his  creator.  His  de- 
cadence, his  subtle  attitude  toward  his 
sin,  his  mastery  over  the  world,  the  final 
nemesis  which  overtakes  him,  —  all  these 
draw  largely  upon  the  moral  insight  of 
the  poet 

Canon  Caponsacchi  in  the  book  has 
the  same  external  relationship  with  the 
story.  He  had  first  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Guido,  and  later  had  escorted  Pom- 
pilia  in  her  flight  from  her  husband's 
home.  His  affidavit  when  he  was  placed 
on  trial,  which  is  included  in  the  book,  is 
manly,  but  hardly  heroic,  and  shows  no 
personal  feeling  for  the  young  woman 
he  had  rescued.  There  are  other  indicar 
tions  of  his  courage.  When  he  had  been 
overtaken  at  Castelnuovo  by  the  husband, 
he  faced  the  latter  with  the  words,  '*I  am 
a  gallant  man,  and  what  I  have  done  I 
have  done  to  save  your  wife  from  death." 
Guido  had  quailed  at  this  bold  front. 
But  it  ia  not  mere  physical  courage  and 
personal  gallantry  that  sum  the  charac- 
ter of  Browning's  hero.  To  these  he  has 
added  nobler  qualities  of  high  manliness 
—  delicate  chivalry,  religious  sincerity, 
hatred  of  sham,  hot  indignation  at  bru- 
tality, and  a  scorn  of  the  unsound  con- 
ventional morality  of  his  day.  Much  of 
this  is  Robert  Browning  himself.  With 
it  all  there  is  an  almost  uncontrollable 
flood  of  passion  which  sweeps  through  the 
fact  of  th^  story  with  thrilling  power. 

The  poet  has  in  fact  changed  a  rather 
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impersonal  helper  as  he  found  him  in  the 
book  into  an  intensely  human  St.  George. 
In  this  stoiy,  he  too  is  brought  to  aspirit- 
ual  crisis  which  transforms  him  from 
*' fribble,  fop,  and  coxcomb"  into  a 
Christian  hero.  The  joung  priest  was 
"named  and  known  by  that  moment's 
feat,  there  took  his  station  and  degree." 
The  conventional  world  around  him 
became  irksome,  and  a  better  taste  and 
a  truer  religion  found  birth  along  with 
his  love.  It  seems  not  at  all  im[»obable 
that  the  l^^d  of  St  George  of  Merry 
England  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  poet's  general  conception  of  his 
hero;  for  Caponsaochi  is  referred  to  five 
times  as  St.  George,  and  his  deed  of 
rescue  is  changed  from  April  29  to  St 
Greorge's  Day.  Possibly  Vasari's  fine  St 
George  Slaying  the  Dragon,  which  is  the 
altar  piece  in  Caponsacchi's  church  of 
the  Pieve,  forwarded  this  interpretation 
of  the  young  priest  as  found  in  the  reccnrd. 
But,  apart  from  this,  Caponsacchi  un- 
doubtedly drew  from  the  poet's  noblest 
conception  of  Christian  heroism. 

Of  Pompilia's  character.  Browning  is 
said  to  have  remarked,  "She  is  just  as  I 
found  her  in  the  book."  This  however 
is  but  half  true.  The  outward  incident 
of  her  stoiy  is  indeed  the  same,  but  she  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  wretched  child 
or  the  unifortunate  girl.  It  is  only  in  Fra 
Celestino's  affidavit,  given  above,  that  we 
see  something  more  of  her  character. 
Browning  evidently  felt  that  Fra  Celes- 
tino  had  indeed  seen  the  true  Pompilia 
to  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
been  blind,  but  that  he  had  seen  her  only 
in  part  Accordingly,  without  changing 
the  outward  fact  of  her  life,  he  deepened 
its  spiritual  current 

As  she  now  stands,  Pompilia  is  not 
merely  the  heroine  of  his  masterpiece; 
she  is  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
vision  of  Robert  Browning  as  to  the 
sphere  and  the  potency  of  woman.  She 
stands  as  his  exemplar  of  the  highest 
womanly  soul.  Without  talent  and  with- 
out education,  she  has  the  higher  bene- 
ficence of  true  saintliness.    Mother  love 


has  never  been  more  fully  and  mere 
subtly  expressed  in  English  poetry  than 
in  this  child-mother.  There  is  *'faith 
held  fast  despite  the  plucking  fiend," 
which  cannot  but  see  all  well  the  day  she 
is  dying»  —  even  the  future  of  her  babe. 
The  effluence  of  her  saintliness  mastered 
all  who  watched  over  her  dying  bed*  and 
it  was  this  in  "'the  sad,  strange  smik," 
''the  grave,  griefful  air,"  that  had  cgo- 
verted  Caponsacchi  into  the  herosaint 
Her  sane  clear  heart  sees  placidly  and 
charitably  into  the  turmoil  of  sin  whicfa 
had  surrounded  her. 

The  eternal  womanly  as  thus  conceived 
by  the  poet  doubtless  had  much  of  Vsa, 
Browning's  spiritual  nature  in  it  She 
too  had  an  earnest  religious  devotion  and 
faith,  and  had  lived  unoonquered  throag^ 
long  dark  years  of  pain;  finally  her  life 
was  crowned  by  love  and  motherhood. 
The  mother  element  in  Pompilia,  whidi 
is  utterly  unnoted  in  the  record  of  the  old 
yellow  book,  must  have  been  an  outoome 
of  the  lavishly  passionate  motherhood 
of  the  Casa  Guidi  home  in  Florence. 

The  poet  seems  likewise  to  have  cre- 
ated his  Pompilia  in  part  through  his 
reverent  conception  of  the  more  spiritual 
Mariolatay  in  which  he  had  come  to  share 
through  long  study  of  the  Madonnas  of 
Florence.  The  story  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
with  its  perfect  embodiment  of  so  much 
that  is  highest  in  woman, — faith,  endur- 
ance of  pain,  and  reverent  motherhood* 
—  entered  deeply  into  the  final  compo- 
sition of  Browning's  ideal.  And  Capon- 
sacchi speaks  of  her  again  and  again  as 
the  Madonna. 

Such  were  the  ideals  from  Browning^s 
deeper  life  which  commingled  with  the 
mere  fact  of  the  book  and  gave  immoiv 
tality  to  the  long-forgotten  woman  of 
sorrow. 

It  was  not  giyen  Pompilui  to  know  mneh, 
Spoak  mnoh,  to  write  a  book,  to  more  manlrindi 
Be  memorized  by  who  teoords  my  time. 
Yet  if  in  parity  and  patienee,  if 
In  faith  held  fast  despite  the  plaokinsf  fiend. 
Safe  like  the  signet  stone  with  the  new  name 
That  saints  are  known  by,  — -  if  in  right  re- 
tamed 
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For  wTopg,  most  paxdon  for  womt  injurj, 

If  thtre  bo  may  yirtQe,  may  praise,  — 

Thsn  will  this  womui-ohild  hsTS  proTsd  — 

who  knows  ?  — 
Jvt  tlie  one  prize  Tonohsaf ed  nnworthy  me. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  per- 
sonally significant  additions  which  the 
poet  has  made  to  the  fact  of  the  book  as 
he  found  it  is  the  mutual  love  between 
Caponsaochi  and  Pompilia  that  sprang 
up  in  spite  of  the  conventional  banriers 
which  kept  them  apart,  and  which  even 
seemed  to  declare  all  love  to  be  sinful. 
In  the  book,  Pompilia  turns  to  Capon- 
saochi in  sheer  desperation,  and  in  spite 
of  Guido's  attempt  to  prove  a  criminal 
love  between  them,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  personal  love  on  either  side.  Brown- 
ing might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to 
remove  all  trace  of  suspicion  from  his 
fakvorite  hero  and  saint  But  he  created 
more  trulj.  He  realized  that  in  their 
dose  contact  there  were  elements  of 
danger,  but  he  had  a  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  finer  manhood  and  in  the  holi- 
ness of  womanhood.  He  knew  indeed  of 
the  presence  in  this  world  of  a  love  that 
is  lust,  and  such  love  has  been  shown  in 
Ottima  and  Sebald.  But  he  recognized 
the  presence  of  a  higher  spiritual  love, 
independent  of  the  passion  of  the  body, 
—  a  love  which  is  worship  of  the  good 
and  heavenly  as  embodied  in  an  actual 
man  or  woman,  a  love  which  is  a  real 
yearning  up  to  God. 

Such  ''love  is  best,"  such  love  is  the 
"prize  of  life;''  the  "true  end"  for  which 
we  live  is  in  "this  love-way  with  some 
other  soul  to  mingle.'*  With  such  a  phil- 
osophy of  the  purifying  and  ennobling 
nature  of  love.  Browning  had  no  doubt 
nor  fear  concerning  the  soul  recognition 
which,  as  he  felt,  must  have  been  instant 
between  these  two  characters.  The  con- 
ventional world  around  them  would  have 
sneered  at  such  a  love  as  but  the  thin 
veil  of  lust ;  but  Browning  felt  it  to  be  the 
downing  glory  of  his  hero-saint  Capon- 
saochi and  his  suffering  saint  Pompilia. 


Throogh  snoh  souls  alone 
God  Mtooping  shows  soffioient  of  his  light 
For  US  i'  the  dark  to  rise  hy. 

We  see  therefore  that  these  characters, 
as  the  great  fictitious  characters  of  all 
ages,  pass  into  the  company  of  the  blessed 
immortals  of  the  human  heart  by  no  dint 
of  correct  copying.  The  Madonna  of  the 
Chair  is  no  photographically  accurate 
replica  of  a  peasant  woman,  but  derives 
its  chief  power  from  the  personality  of 
Raphael.  Hamlet,  the  Dane,  was  drawn 
in  his  essential  nature  neither  from  the 
old  play  nor  from  flesh  and  blood  proto- 
type; he  is  a  composite  of  innumerable 
vital  forces  which  played  through  the 
spirit  of  Shakespeare.  Dandie  Dinmont 
undoubtedly  owed  more  to  Scott  than  to 
the  Scotch  farmer  pointed  out  by  Lock- 
hart  It  must  always  be  so.  These  im- 
mortals live  by  reason  of  the  inmiortal 
element  in  their  creators.  And  here  in  this 
source-study,  much  of  the  profoundest 
inner  life  of  Browning  stands  revealed  as 
we  watch  him  breathing  the  breath  of 
his  own  life  into  the  inert  and  crude  day 
of  the  characters  as  he  found  them  in  the 
record  before  him. 

Fidelity  to  fact  and  creative  and  inter- 
pretative amplification  have  thus  gone 
hand  in  hand  throughout  the  mjiking  of 
the  poem.  The  murder  story  is  Brown- 
ingized  until 

God  'b  aglow,  to  the  loTing  eyes, 
Id  what  was  mere  earth  before. 

What  had  been  the  cunning  and  unsym- 
pathetic record  of  a  brutal  crime  became 
a  tragedy.  No  previous  artist  had  given 
it  shaping  or  interpretation.  Nor  had 
popular  appreciation  and  criticism  tested 
it  Thus  it  was  virgin  material  for  the 
artist.  To  it  he  applied  his  energies  self- 
bound  by  a  conscientious  fideb'ty.  And 
marshaling  the  material  of  the  book  into 
an  entirely  new  order,  he  interpenetrated 
it  with  what  lay  wisest  and  deepest  in 
his  own  nature,  creating  ^therefrom  the 
most  human  and  most  significant  longer 
poem  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  group  in  the  Hanns'  kitchen 
stared  eagerly  at  Aunt  Rachel.  With 
exasperating  slowness  she  uncoiled  from 
her  head  the  dripping  shawl;  she  even 
stopped  to  sand  the  floor.  The  signs 
were  ominous. 

''Dyin'  ?"  gasped  old  Isaac. 

"Iss,  by*' 

All  Lone  Island  knew  whom  she 
meant.  It  had  been  a  hard  year;  fish  had 
struck  in  late  and  the  winter  that  fol- 
lowed was  terrible  even  for  Labrador. 
Many  a  komatic  load  had  the  dogs  drawn 
to  the  **dead  house"  on  the  hill,  there  to 
wait  till  spring  permitted  burial  in  the 
shallow  graves  of  the  mainland.  But 
while  death  was  grimly  familiar  to  Lone 
Island,  special  interest  lay  in  the  case  of 
Billy  Gosse. 

"  T  is  not  so  won'erful,"  sighed  Mary 
Hann.  ''He  was  aye  white  an'  frail- 
like," 

''He  was  mortal  fond  o'  the  sea," 
added  old  Isaac.  "When  I  couldn't 
get  a  seventh  man  for  the  Break  o'  Day 
the  b'y  come  down  to  me  wi'  his  crutch. 
*Ye'8  wantin'  an  extra  hand?'  ses  he. 
'I'd  not  be  much  at  the  traps,  but,  zur, 
I's  powerful  good  on  watch!'" 

Yiom  his  nets  Eli  Hann  looked  up  so- 
berly. ' '  He  was  aye  a  queer  little  lad,"  he 
said.  " Many 's  the  time  I've  passed  him 
sittin'  alone,  just  watchin'  the  tide  an' 
the  skiffs  going  out  to  the  traps.  One  day 
I  seed  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

'"What's  the  matter,  sonny  ?'  ses  I. 

""Tis  nothin','  ses  he.  'I  was  but 
thinkin'  where  the  tides  go,  an'  the  stars 
i'  the  dawn,  —  an'  most  where  the  lost 
ships  go.  There's  a  powerful  many  o' 
they,  I'm  thinkin'.' 

•"Powerful  many,  lad,'  ses  I. 

"'There's  hundreds,  I'm  thinkin',' 
ses  he.  'Hundreds  o'  ships  an'  hundreds 
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o'  men,  like  the  fishin'  fleet  beatin*  north 
in  June.  An'  't  is  somewhere  they  go, 
for  they  never  comes  back.  O  zur,  hev 
ye  ever  heard  where  it  is  —  the  hsibor 
o'  lost  ships  ?' 

'"No,  b'y,' ses  L  "T  is  a  f ar  saQ  to 
that  port' 

'"Ayc'seshe.  "Tisfar.  'TwiUbe* 
grand  place,  wi'  graas  an'  trees,  so  beau- 
tiful they  canna  leave.  T  will  be  to  the 
south,  beyond  the  ice.  O  but,  will  ye  take 
me  there  some  time  ?' 

•"The  Lord  forbid!'  ses  1." 

There  was  silence.  Into  the  daiknea 
the  red-hot  stove  sent  out  a  sinister  ^w. 

"Strange,  now,  that  his  sister  willna 
let  him  know  he's  dyin',"  Aunt  Bachel 
remarked  at  kst 

Her  hearers  started.  "She  wilhiA  tdl 
him?" 

"No.  "Tis  but  right  ye  ahooU  send 
for  Parson  Torbin,'  ses  L  'Hie  lad'i 
never  been  converted.' 

"But  she  only  looked  at  me  strange 
like.  'Hell  see  no  parson,'  ses  dhe. 
"Twould  kill  him!'" 

"And  right  she  is!"  As  she  spoke  the 
firelight  shone  full  on  Mary  Hann's 
strong  young  face  and  on  the  baby  nes- 
tled in  her  bosom.  "And  right  At  nl 
Ye  mind  the  time  old  Panon  Gnff  o' 
Roarin'  Cove  preached  on  hell  tonncnt? 
T  was  a  wild  night  outside!  BOlyGcase 
sat  there  by  his  sister  just  staiin'  into  the 
pit  o'  dark  behind  the  pulpit  —  an'  the 
look  o'  the  lad's  eyes!  — What's  a  child 
likeBiUytodowi'heU?" 

"  T  is  her  duty  to  prepare  him ! "  said 
the  elder  woman.  " 'T  is  for  the  sake  o' 
his  soul!" 

"Aye,  lass!"  Isaac  Hann  frowned 
sternly  at  Ids  daughter-in-law;  his  fist 
came  down  with  hard  emphasis.  "An' if 
she  willna  let  the  lad  see  the  parson,  'tis 
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the  parson's  duty  to  see  the  hid  whether 
she  will  or  no.  If  he  or  any  other  Chris- 
tian man  lets  the  child  die  unprepared, 
I  say  the  sin  lies  on  his  head!" 

Tluough  the  silence  that  followed 
sounded  passing  footsteps.  Mary  Hann 
crossed  to  the  window. 

"Ye  needna  be  worryin*,"  she  said 
grimly.  "Yon  that  passed  was  the  par- 
son!" 

But  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  triumph 
that  Parson  Torbin,  of  Hunt  Harbor, 
cowering  before  the  gale  and  trying  to 
wrap  his  coat  closer  across  his  narrow 
chest,  toiled  painfully  up  the  hill.  The 
struggle  against  waves  and  ice  had  been 
fierce;  each  blast  of  the  sea^wind  set  him 
coughing  and  gasping.  Yet  all  this  was 
nothing  beside  dread  of  his  mission. 

He  was  in  one  of  the  coughing  spells 
when  Moira  Gosse  opened  the  door.  She 
was  a  tall  lass,  strong-limbed,  deep- 
bosomed,  full  of  a  dignity  more  matronly 
than  girlish.  "  T  is  a  fine  mother  she'll 
make  some  day,"  Aunt  Rachel  had  once 


By  the  flickering  Hght  she  saw  the  pal- 
lor of  his  face,  the  exhausted  droop  of  his 
shoulders.  With  firm  but  not  unkindly 
grasp  she  seized  the  young  man's  arm. 

"  Come  in,"  said  she.  "  Go  to  the  stove 
an'  change  yer  coat.  Yell  find  father's 
jeney  on  the  nail  i'  the  comer." 

A  moment  later  she  returned,  carrying 
a  bowl  of  hot  tea. 

"Diink  it,"  she  commanded. 

When  he  had  finished,  she  stood  be- 
fore him,  her  face  stem. 

"Why  did  ye  come?" 

"T'  see  BiUy." 

"Ye  know  yell  not  see  him.  Ever 
since  he  heard  Parson  Graff  talk  o'  hell 
he's  been  won'erful  feared  o'  dyin'.  An' 
now  —  'twould  kill  him,  eure!" 

"But  him  dyin'  unprepared!" 

"I  know,"  she  answered  shortly.  "An' 
I  mind  what  mother  said  to  me:  'Take 
CBie  o'  BOly.  He's  not  like  the  rest. 
Take  care  o'  him  —  an'  donna  let  them 
frighten  him!'  —  As  fer  the  other  —  the 
Lord  11  never  hurt  Billy.    He  couldna!" 


The  young  parson  looked  pleadingly 
into  her  eyes.  "Think  o'  yerself,  lass!" 
he  entreated.  "Think  o'  yer  guilt  if  he 
dies  unprepared,  —  the  gidlt  an'  the  sin 
on  yer  head!  Lass,  't  was  fer  that  I  came. 
'T  was  fer  that  I  crossed  Crooked  Tickle 
on  the  breakin'  ice  this  night.  I  couldna 
rest  wi' that  over  ye — I  love  ye  too  well!" 

A  spasm  of  coughing  interrupted  him. 
She  put  her  hand  on  lus  shoulder  to 
steady  him;  all  the  mother-love  of  her 
being  spoke  in  the  pitying  look  and  ges- 
ture. He  read  her  face,  misunderstood 
the  ghmce  as  one  of  yielding.  From  the 
next  room  came  a  weak  boyish  call.  He 
started  toward  it 

In  an  instant  she  was  before  him,  her 
body  against  the  door.  Though  he  strug- 
gled, her  strength  was  greater. 

"Let  be!"  she  gasped.  "Have  I  na 
said  ye  shallna  see  him  ?" 

Baifled  and  wordless,  he  stepped  back. 
A  wave  of  pity  again  swept  over  her; 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Lad,  I  canna.  If  'twere  anything 
else—" 

The  young  man  took  her  in  lus  arms. 
'Lass,  ye  love  me!"  he  murmured  pas- 
sionately. "  Ye  know  ye  love  me  —  ye 
mind  our  words  on  the  hill  in  June  when 
the  bake-apples  were  white.  Ye  love  me 
— 't  is  by  our  love  I  ask.  For  the  sake  of 
our  love,  let  me  see  the  child  I" 

"Never!"  — She  raised  her  head  — 
"listen,"  said  she.  ""Tis  not  of  my 
will  that  ye  11  ever  see  him.  And  if  ye  see 
him  against  my  will,  't  is  the  end  of  our 
love  forever.  Now  go.  —  And,  lad,  take 
heed  o'  the  ice  crossin'  the  tickle!" 

On  the  threshold  he  turned,  whOe  the 
sea-wind  swept  in  from  the  darkness  and 
old  Isaac,  passing,  listened  curiously. 

"If  ye  need  me,"  he  cried,  "if  ye  are 
needin'  me  at  the  last,  yell  hang  a  red 
handkerchief  from  the  pole  on  the  hill. 
Ye  know  I'll  come  to  ye,  living  or  dead. 
Lass,ohk88-" 

When  he  had  gone  she  went  to  her 
brother.  The  child  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
his  white  little  face  turned  toward  the 
window. 
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"Do  je  na  hear  it?"  he  whispered. 
'  T  is  something  lost  i'  the  night !** 

Her  own  face  paled.  '' Tis  but  the 
loe. 

The  boy  caught  her  arm.  ''Tell  me,  is 
itdyin'Iam?" 

'"T  is  no  such  thing! "  cried  his  sister 
wildly.  "Who's  been  tellin'  ye  that? 
"T  is  gettin'  well  ye  are,  gettin'  well  fast, 
I  say."    ' 

With  both  hands  he  clung  to  her.  The 
sweat  stood  on  his  forehead. 

"Ye's  sure?  Zure?"  he  entreated. 
"Last  night  I  dreamed  I  were  dead  an' 
buried,  in  the  Buryin'  Cove  on  the  main- 
land. An'  'twas  black  an'  chill  an'  I 
oouldna  breathe  —  't  was  the  beginnin' 
o'  hell.  —  Ye's  sure  ?  I's  mortal  feared 
o'dyin'!" 

BOIs  moan  of  terror  in  her  ears,  his  little 
cold  body  clinging  to  hers,  the  girl  took 
refuge  in  the  dreamworld  they  both 
loved. 

"Zure,  lad,  I's  courageous  sure!  — 
Look  now,  't  is  all  tired  ye  are.  Lie  still 
a  bit  an' 1 11  tell  ye  about  St.  Johns  where 
all  the  schooners  come  from.  "Tis  a 
grand  place,  wi'  hundreds  o'  people  an' 
great  high  flakes  by  the  shore.  On  the 
hill  the  governor  sits  to  see  the  ships  pass 
by.  And  beyond  are  moors  full  o'  the 
loveliest  flowers — star  o'  Bethlehem  an' 
vetch  an' the  rest.  Up  on  the  high  moors 
't  is  warm  an'  still;  ye  can  lie  in  the  grass 
an'  look  up  at  the  blue;  'tis  warm  an' 
soft  an'  quiet  there,  far  above  the  weary 
sea—" 

His  hand  slipped  from  hers.  He  was 
asleep. 

In  the  gray  dawn  she  went  to  the 
window.  The  fog  hung  low;  the  door- 
stones  glistened  in  the  wet.  Beyond 
heaved  interminable  ice-sheets,  veined 
with  black  water. 

She  turned  back.  Her  brother  had  not 
awakened.  But  even  to  her  eyes  the  night 
had  brought  a  change.  The  features  were 
sharp;  over  the  face,  thin,  transparent,  a 
darker  shade  was  creeping. 

"  "T  is  the  death-shadow ! "  murmured 
she  in  awe. 


At  the  Hanns'  door  she  met  old  Isaac 

"Thekd'sdyin'l" 

"Ye  didna  let  the  parson  see  him?" 

"No.  But  he's  dyin',  man,  dyin*! 
Is  there  naught  un  can  do  ?" 

Isaac  Hann's  face  hardened.  The 
heart  of  the  man  was  struggling  with  liu 
narrow  creed.  Under  heavy  browi  he 
eyed  her  strangely,  while  through  the 
silence  the  crash  of  the  floe  ascended  like 
thunder. 

"  "T  was  yesterday  the  doctor  were  oo 
Crooked  Island,"  muttered  he. 

"The  doctor  from  Battie  Harbor- 
the  one  that  cured  Jane  Pill^?" 

"Aye." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  stared,  incredu- 
lous. Then  she  turned  toward  the  fields 
of  drifting  ice. 

"Ill  be  going  for  the  doctor,"  she 
said. 

"  "Tis  the  hand  o'  the  Lord!" 

Rachel  Hann,  gasing  after  the  retreat- 
ing figure,  turned  sharply  at  the  old 
man's  tone. 

"Listen,"  he  exulted.  "TistheLnd 
takin'  her  —  takin'  her  to  give  the  hd  ^ 
chance  before  he  passes !  Gie'syer  hand- 
kerchief, lass.  "T  is  the  hand  o'  die 
Lord!" 

It  was  not  till  twilight  that  Moin 
Gosse  returned.  Alone  in  the  dusk  she 
made  her  way  down  the  steep  ledges  of 
Crooked  Island.  In  her  eyes  still  sounded 
the  words  of  an  old  fish^rwoman:  "The 
doctor 's  not  here,  girl.  "T  was  but  yes- 
terday he  went  to  the  mainland.  Did 
Isaac  Hann  na  tell  ye  that  ?" 

At  the  water's  edge  she  stared  across 
to  the  hillside.  In  her  window  gleamed 
a  light.  Suddenly  she  started,  spnuig 
forward  with  a  ciy.  f^m  the  pole  she 
had  seen  floating  a  red  handkerchef . 

Springing  from  pan  to  pan  of  ice,  she 
crowed  the  tickle.  Again  and  again  die 
fell.  The  spray  broke  over  her;  the  shaip 
edges  cut  her  fingers  to  the  bone.  Hie 
whole  black  world  heaved  and  sank  like 
the  ice-cakes.  But  already  Luke  Jad[- 
man's  stage  loomed  dose.  F^mthestage- 
head  some  one  was  watching  her. 
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Without  warning,  the  pan  crumbled 
beneath  her  feet  She  jumped  —  slipped. 
Intolerably  cold,  the  Arctic  waters  gurf^led 
in  her  ears,  over  her  head,  crushed  out 
her  hfpath.  And  then,  after  infinite  ages, 
she  felt  the  air  —  warm  —  the  sharp, 
poignant  bliss  of  breathing. 

''Lie  ftili  lass." 

The  girl  struggled  against  the  arms 
that  held  her. 

"Let  me  got "  she  cried. 

'*  Listen,"  continued  Mary  Hann's 
pitying  voice.  **  T  was  na  the  parson's 
fault:  he  thought  't  was  ye  signaled  him. 
Half  dead  the  lad  was  when  he  got  here, 
half  dead  wi'  bleedin'  of  the  lungs  Lass, 
donna  be  hard — " 

At  the  door  Moira  paused.  From  wall 
to  waU  the  light  shone  on  curious  eager 
fares,  —  a  dfi«th-bed  conversion  did  not 
come  every  day  to  Lone  Uland.  By  her 
Inother's  side  "sat  Parson  Torbin.  The 
sea-water  yet  dripped  from  his  worn 
blade  coat;  the  fever  of  disease  moist- 
ened his  forehead  and  traced  livid  lines 
down  his  hollow  cheeks.  But  in  his  eyes 
burned  the  seal  of  the  fanatic. 

***  Where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched,'"  he  was  saying. 
"An*  *t  is  forever  an'  ever,  wi*  never  a 
moment's  rest.  O  lad.  if  yell  but  repent 
an*  turn  unto  the  Lwd  —  " 

The  boy  sat  erect.  On  bis  face  was  a 
look  of  uttermost  mortal  fear,  infinitely 
keener  than  any  known  to  the  unimagin* 
ative  fisherfolk  of  Ix>ne  Island. 

••  T  is  to  yon  I  'm  goin'  ?"  gasped  he. 

Parson  Tnrbin's  face  was  white  with 
agony.  More  merciful  than  his  thought 
of  God,  gladly,  gladly  would  he  have 
given  all  hope  of  eternal  life  to  take  the 
child  in  his  arms  and  comfort  him.  By 
supreme  effort  he  forced  himself  to  his 
duty. 
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"To  yon,"  he  said  sternly.  "To  the 
torments  o'  hell  on  sinners  forever  an' 
ever!" 

"TisaKe!" 

White,  passionate,  merdless,  Moira 
Gosse  towered  above  him. 

"T is  a  he!"  she  cried.  "An' now 
-go!" 

Before  her  the  women  fled  speechless; 
for  the  last  lime  the  two  stood  face  to 
face.  In  their  eyes  love  and  fear  waged 
immortal  duel  for  the  child's  spirit. 

"  Lass,  't  is  for  your  soul  as  well  as  the 
bid's!" 

"Go!" 

Vanquished,  he  passed  out  into  the 
night 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms. 

"Tis  not  true?" 

"  "T  is  cniel  lies,  bd.  T  is  cruel  lies 
against  the  good  God.  Think  ye  the 
maker  o'  mothers  is  cruel  like  that?" 

'Wheie  is't  I  m  goin'?"  he  asked 
drowMily. 

"  T  is  a  long  journey." 

"Over  the  sea?" 

"  Aye,  over  the  sea." 

The  boy  roused.  "  Tis  the  harbor 
o'lost  ships?" 

"Aye,  Isd,  *tis  the  harbor  o'  all  lost 
things,  o'  lost  ships  an'  the  souls  o'  men. 
'Tis  beyond  the  stam,  beyond  the  sea, 
beyond  the  edge  o*  the  world.  An'  *t  is 
there  the  mothers  wait  on  the  hill  an' 
watch  till  the  ships  beat  home.  An*  the 
Lord  God  comes  down  to  meet  them,  to 
welcome  them  home  from  the  sea.  '  T  is 
a  brave  beat  t'  harbor  yeVe  made,'  says 
He.  'Ye*ll  be  weary;  come  now  an' 
rest'" 

There  was  silence.  The  girl  flung  her 
arms  pamionately  about  the  little  form. 
"Lad,  lad,  take  me  wi'  ye!"  she  cried. 

But  the  ship  had  reached  harbor. 
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BY  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 


The  sudden  death  of  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman  came  with  a  strange 
pathos  upon  the  readers  of  his  many 
writings,  especially  as  following  so  soon 
upon  that  of  his  life-long  friend  and  com- 
peer, Aldrich.  Stedman  had  been  for 
some  years  an  invalid  and  had  received, 
in  his  own  phrase,  his  "three  calls,"  that 
life  would  soon  be  ended.  He  was  bom 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  October  8, 

1888,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Colonel 
Edmund  Burke  Stedman  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Clement  (Dodge)  Stedman. 
His  great-grandfather  was  the  Reverend 
Aaron  Cleveland,  Jr.,  a  Harvard  gradu- 
ate of  1785,  and  a  man  of  great  influence 
in  his  day,  who  died  in  middle  life  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Stedman's  mother  was  a  woman  of 
much  literary  talent,  and  had  much  ulti- 
mate influence  in  the  training  of  her  son, 
although  she  was  early  married  again  to 
the  Honorable  William  B.  Kenney,  who 
was  afterwards  the  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Turin.  Her  son,  being  placed  in 
charge  of  a  great  uncle,  spent  his  child- 
hood in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  en- 
tered Yale  at  sixteen,  but  did  not  com- 
plete his  course  there,  although  in  later 
life  he  was  restored  to  his  class  member- 
ship and  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  He  went  early  into  newspaper 
work  in  Norwich  and  then  in  New  York, 
going  to  the  front  for  a  time  as  newspaper 
correspondent  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
abandoned  journalism  after  ten  years  or 
thereabouts  and  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  without  giv- 
ing up  his  literary  life,  a  combination  apt 
to  be  of  doubtful  success.  He  married,  at 
twenty,  Laura  Hyde  Woodworth,  who 
died  before  him,  as  did  one  of  his  sons, 
leaving  only  one  son  and  a  granddaugh- 
ter as  his  heirs.  His  funeral  services  took 
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place  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  on 
January  21, 1908,  conducted  by  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Robert  Collyer  and  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Those  who  happen  to  turn  bade  to 
the  volume  of  the  AtianHc  Monthly  for 
January,  1898,  will  read  with  peculiar  in- 
terest a  remarkable  paper  entitled  *'Our 
Two  Most  Honored  Poets."  It  bears  no 
author's  name,  even  in  the  index,  but  is 
what  we  may  venture  to  call,  after  ten 
years,  a  singularly  penetrating  analysb 
of  both  Aldrich  and  Stedman.  Of  tlie 
latter  it  is  said:  "  His  rhythmic  sense 
is  subtle,  and  he  often  attains  an  aerisl 
waywardness  of  melody  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  lyric  gift."  It  also 
remarks  most  truly  and  sadly  of  Sted- 
man that  he  "  is  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered the  stress  of  the  day."  The  critic 
adds, "  Just  now  we  felt  grateful  to  Mr. 
Aldrich  for  putting  all  this  [that  is,  life's 
tragedies]  away  in  order  that  the  clarity 
and  sweetness  of  his  art  might  not  suffer; 
now  we  feel  something  like  reverence 
for  the  man  [Mr.  Stedman]  who,  in  con- 
ditions which  make  for  contentment  and 
acquiescence  has  not  been  able  to  es- 
cape these  large  afflictions."  But  tbese 
two  gifted  men  have  since  passed  away, 
Aldrich  from  a  career  of  singular  content- 
ment, Stedman  after  ten  years  of  almost 
constant  business  failure  and  a  series  of 
calamities  relating  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
New  York  literary  organizations,  and 
one  who  knew  Stedman  intimately,  writes 
me  thus  in  regard  to  the  last  years  of  his 
life :  *'  As  you  probably  know,  Stedman 
died  poor.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  tokl 
me  that  after  paying  all  the  debts  hang- 
ing over  him  for  years  from  the  business 
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losses  caused  by 's  mismanagement, 

he  had  not  enough  to  live  on,  and  must 
keep  on  with  his  literary  work.  For  this 
he  had  various  plans,  of  which  our 
conversations  developed  only  a  possible 
rearrangement  of  his  past  writings;  an 
article  now  and  then  for  the  magazines 
(one,  I  am  told,  he  left  completed) ;  and 
reminisoenoes  of  his  old  friends  among 
men  of  letters  —  for  which  last  he  had, ' 
for  eight  months  past,  been  overhauling 
letters  and  papers  but  had  written  no- 
thing. He  was  ailing,  he  said — had  a  se- 
rious heart  affection  which  troubled  him 
for  years,  and  he  found  it  a  daily  struggle 
to  keep  up  with  the  daily  claims  on  lus 
time.  You  know  what  he  was,  in  respect 
of  letters,  —  and  letters.  He  could  al- 
ways say  '  No  '  with  animation;  but  in 
the  case  of  claims  on  his  time  by  poets 
and  other  of  the  writing  class,  he  never 
could  do  the  negative.  He  both  liked  the 
claims  and  did  n't.  The  men  who  claimed 
were  dear  to  him,  partly  because  he 
knew  them,  partly  because  he  was  glad  to 
know  them.  He  wore  himself  quite  out. 
His  heart  was  exhausted  by  his  brain.  It 
was  a  genuine  case  of  heart-failure  to  do 
what  the  head  required." 

Iliere  lies  before  me  a  mass  of  private 
letters  from  Stedman,  dating  back  to 
November  2,  1878,  when  he  greeted  me 
for  the  first  time  in  a  kinship  we  had 
just  discovered.  We  had  the  same  great- 
grandfather, though  each  connection  was 
through  the  mother,  we  being  alike  great- 
grandchildren of  the  Reverend  Aaron 
Cleveland,  Jr.,  from  whom  President 
Grover  Cleveland  is  also  descended.  At 
the  time  of  this  mutual  discovery  Sted- 
man was  established  in  New  York,  and 
although  I  sometimes  met  him  in  per- 
son, I  can  find  no  letters  from  him 
until  after  a  period  of  more  than  ten 
years,  when  he  was  engaged  in  editing 
his  Library  of  American  Literature.  He 
wrote  to  me  afterwards,  and  often  with 
quite  cousinly  candor, — revealing  frank- 
ly his  cares,  hopes,  and  sorrows,  but 
never  with  anything  coarse  or  unmanly. 
All  his  enterprises  were  confided  to  me 


so  far  as  literature  was  concerned,  and  I, 
being  some  ten  years  older,  felt  free  to 
say  what  I  thought  of  them.  I  wished, 
especially,  however,  to  see  him  carry  out 
a  project  of  translations  from  the  Greek 
pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and 
Moschus.  The  few  fragments  given  at 
the  end  of  his  volumes  had  always  de- 
lighted me  and  many  other  students, 
while  his  efforts  at  the  Agamemnon  of 
.£schylus  dealt  with  passages  too  for* 
midable  in  their  power  for  any  one  but 
Edward  FitzGerald  to  undertiJce. 

After  a  few  years  of  occasional  corre- 
spondence there  came  a  lull.  Visiting 
New  York  rarely,  I  did  not  know  of 
Stedman's  business  perplexities  till  they 
came  upon  me  in  the  following  letter, 
which  was  apparently  called  out  by  one 
of  mine  written  two  months  before. 

71  Wert  54th  Street, 

Nbw  York,  Julg  12th,  '82. 

Mr  DEAB  Cozx>NEL,  —  I  had  gone  over 
with  "the  majority"  [that  is,  to  Europe], 
when  your  friendly  card  of  May  9th  was 
written,  and  it  finally  reached  me  at 
Venice.  In  that  dty  of  light,  air,  and 
heavenly  noiselessness,  my  son  and  my- 
self at  last  had  settled  ourselves  in  ideid 
rooms,  overlooking  the  Grand  Canal.  We 
had  seclusion,  the  M olo,  the  Lagoon,  and 
a  good  caf^  and  pure  and  cheap  Capri 
wine.  Oiur  books  and  papers  were  un- 
packed for  the  first  time,  and  I  was  ready 
to  make  an  end  of  the  big  and  burden- 
some book  which  I  ought  to  have  fin- 
ished a  year  ago.  Die  aliter  visum  1  The 
next  morning  I  was  awakened  to  receive 
news,  by  wire,  of  a  business  loss  which 
brought  me  home,  through  the  new 
Gothard  timnel  and  by  the  first  steamer. 
Here  I  am.  patching  up  other  people's 
blunders,  with  the  thermometer  in  the 
nineties.  I  have  lived  through  worse 
troubles,  but  am  in  no  very  good  humor. 
Let  me  renew  the  amenities  of  life,  by 
way  of  improving  my  disposition:  and 
I  'U  begin  by  thanking  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  the  error  in  re  Palfrey  — 
which,  of  course,  I  shall  correct.  Another 
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friend  has  written  me  to  say  that  Low- 
ell's father  was  a  Unitarian  —  not  a  G>n- 
gregationalist.  But  Lowell  himself  told 
me,  the  other  day,  that  his  father  never 
would  call  himself  a  Unitarian,  and  that 
he  was  old-fashioned  in  his  home  tenets 
and  discipline.  Mr.  L.  [Lowell]  was 
under  pretty  heavy  pressure,  as  you 
know,  when  I  saw  him,  but  holding  his 
own  with  some  composure  — ^for  a  poet. 
Again  thanking  you.  I  am. 

Always  truly  yrs., 

£.  C.  Stedman 

This  must  have  been  answered  by  some 
further  expression  of  solicitude,  for  this 
reply  came,  two  months  later,  — 

UniTenity  Clnb,  870  Fifth  Arenne, 
New  Tobk,  Sundayy  8ept.  16, 1883. 

Mr  DEAR  HiGGiNBON,  —  There  is  a 
good  deal,  say  what  you  will,  in  '*  moral 
support."  I  have  proved  it  during  the  last 
few  weeks:  't  would  have  been  hard  to 
get  through  with  them,  but  for  just  such 
words  as  yours.  And  I  have  had  them  in 
such  abundance  that,  despite  rather  poor 
displays  of  human  nature  in  a  sample  of 
my  own  manufacture,  I  am  less  than  ever 
a  pessimist 

As  for  that  which  Sophocles  pro- 
nounced the  father  of  meanness  —  vtvCa 
—  both  my  wife  and  myself  have  been 
used  to  it  nearly  all  our  lives,  and  prob- 
ably shall  have,  now,  to  renew  our  old 
acquaintance  with  it.  Though  somewhat 
demoralized  by  a  few  years  of  Philistine 
comfort  —  the  PersioM  apparalua,  &c.  — : 
I  think  we  shall  get  along  with  sufficient 
dignity. 

We  have  suffered  more,  however,  than 
the  money-loss,  bad  as  that  is.  And  hence 
we  are  doubly  grateful  to  those  who,  like 
yourself,  send  a  cheery  voice  to  us  at  just 
Uhis  time. 

Ever  sincerely  yrs., 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 

During  the  next  few  years  we  had 
ample  correspondence  of  a  wholly  liter- 
aiy  and  checof  ul  tone.    He  became  en- 


gaged upon  his  Library  of  American  Lit- 
erature with  a  congenial  fellow-worker. 
Miss  Ellen  Hutchinson,  and  I  was  only 
one  of  many  who  lent  a  hand  or  made 
suggestions.  He  was  working  very  bard, 
and  once  wrote  that  he  was  going  for  a 
week  to  his  boyhood*8  home  to  rest  Ihu- 
ing  all  this  period  there  was,  no  doubt, 
the  painful  business  entanglement  in  the 
background  but  there  was  also  in  the 
foreground  the  literary  work  whoee  as- 
suaging influence  only  one  who  has  parti- 
cipated in  it  can  understand.  Then  came 
another  blow  in  the  death  of  his  mother, 
announced  to  me  as  follows :  — 

44  East  20th  St, 
Kaw  ToKK,  Dec  8th,  1880. 

Mr  DEAR  HiGoiNsoN.  —  Yes:  I  haipe 
been  through  a  kind  of  Holy  Week,  and 
have  come  out  in  so  incorporeal  a  state 
that  I  strive  painfully,  though  most  grate- 
fully, to  render  thanks  to  some,  at  least, 
of  my  beautiful  mother's  friends  and 
mine  who  have  taken  note  of  her  depart- 
ure. I  have  always  wished  that  she  and 
you  could  know  more  of  each  other  — 
though  nothing  of  yours  escaped  her 
eager  taste  and  judgment,  for  she  was  not 
only  a  natural  critic,  but  a  very  eUmswo- 
man,  with  a  most  loyal  faith  in  her  blood 
and  yours.  Mdst  of  all.  she  was  a  Epical 
woman,  an  intensely  human  one,  to  the 
last  though  made  of  no  common  clay. 
She  was  of  an  age  to  die,  and  I  am  glad 
that  her  fine  intelligence  was  spared  a 
season  of  dimness.  Still,  /  have  suffered  a 
loss,  and  doubtless  one  that  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  C.  Stedman. 

There  followed  another  long  period  of 
mere  literary  correspondence,  from  which 
I  take  only  this  passage  from  a  letter 
written  April  9,  1889,  which  has  a  pa- 
thetic interest  for  me  at  least  because  it 
indicates  in  advance  the  music  selected 
by  himself  for  his  funeral  and  actually 
given  there. 

'*  I  must  copy  for  you  now  the  Soog 
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which  jou  have  kindlj  renai'mbered  so 
manj  years.  Id  sooth,  I  have  always 
thought  well  of  your  judgment  as  to  poet- 
ry since  you  intimated  (in  the  Common^ 
weoUk^  was  it  not  ?)  that  these  three  stan- 
sas  of  mine  were  the  thing  worth  having 
of  my  seldom-written  verse  **  Then  fol- 
lows the  poem,  under  the  9aroe  title  it  had 
always  borne,  **  Stansas  for  Music,**  clos- 
ing with  that  exquisite  verse,  rising  to  its 
highest  height  at  its  very  end. 

Thou  art  mine,  thon  hast  oom«  unto  me ! 
But  th  J  soul,  whan  I  striTe  to  be  near  H  — 
The  ianermoct  fold  of  thy  spirit  ^ 
Is  as  far  from  my  gnwp,  is  as  free 
As  the  stars  from  the  rooootain  tops  be, 
As  the  pearl,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
Fkom  the  portionless  king  that  would  wear  it. 

The  laborious  volume  of  literary  se- 
lections having  been  completed,  there  fol- 
lowed still,  under  the  same  pressure,  an- 
other serien  of  books  yet  more  ambitious. 
His  ViHorian  PoeU  (1876,  thirteenth  iKli- 
tion  1887)  was  followed  by  the  FoeU  of 
Atneriea  (1885).  A  ViHorian  Anthology 
(1895).  and  An  American  Anthology 
(1000).  These  books  were  what  i^ve  him 
his  fame,  the  two  former  Mng  original 
studies  of  literature,  made  in  prose ;  and 
the  two  latter  being  collections  6t  poetry 
from  the  two  nations. 

If  we  consider  how  vast  a  labor  was 
represented  in  all  those  volumes,  it  is 
interesting  to  revert  to  that  comparison 
between  Stedman  and  his  friend  Aldrich 
with  which  this  paper  began.  Their  liter- 
air  lives  led  them  apart;  that  of  Aldrich 
tending  always  to  condensation,  that  of 
Stedman  to  expansion.  As  a  consequence 
Aldrich  seemed  to  grow  younger  and 
younger  with  years  and  Stedman  older; 
his  work  being  always  valuable  but  often 
too  weighty,  "  liring  in  thoughts,  not 
breaths.'*  to  adopt  the  delicate  distinction 
from  Bailey's  Fedw.  There  is  a  certain 
worth  in  all  that  Stedman  wrote,  be  it 
longer  or  shorter,  but  it  needs  a  good  deal 
of  literary  power  to  retain  the  attention  of 
readers  so  long  as  some  of  his  chapters 
demand.  Opening  at  random  his  Poets 
of  America^  one  may  find  the  author  deep 


in  a  discussion  of  Lowell,  for  instance, 
and  complaining  of  that  poet's  prose  or 
verse.  **  Not  compactly  moulded,"  Sted- 
man says,  even  of  much  of  Lowell's  work. 
"  He  had  a  way,  moreover,  of  *  drop- 
ping '  like  his  own  bobolink,  of  letting 
down  his  fine  passages  with  odd  conceits, 
mixed  metaphors,  and  licenses  which,  as 
a  critic,  he  would  not  overlook  in  an- 
other. To  all  this  add  a  knack  of  coining 
uncouth  words  for  special  tints  of  mean- 
ing, when  there  are  good  enough  counters 
in  the  language  for  any  poet's  need." 
These  failings.  Stedman  says.  *'  have  per- 
plexed the  poetV  friends  and  teased  his 
reviewers  "  Yet  LowelPs  critic  is  more 
chargeable  with  diffuseness  than  is  Ix)well 
himself  in  prose  essays,  which  is  sa}'ing 
a  good  deal.  Stedman  devotes  forty-five 
pages  to  Lowell,  and  thirty-nine  even  to 
Bayard  Taylor,  while  he  gives  to  Tho- 
reau  but  a  few  scattered  lines  and  no  fire- 
tense  at  a  chapter.  There  are,  unques- 
tionably, many  fine  passages  scattered 
through  the  book,  as  where  he  keenly 
points  out  that  the  fir9t  European  appre- 
ciation of  American  literature  was  *' al- 
most wholly  due  to  grotesf|ue  and  hu- 
morous exploits  —  a  welcome  such  as  a 
prince  in  his  breathing-hour  might  give 
to  a  new-found  jester  or  clown;"  and 
when  he  says,  in  reply  to  English  criti- 
cism, that  there  is  **  something  worth  an 
estimate  in  the  division  of  an  ocean  gulf, 
that  makes  us  like  the  people  of  s  new 
planet" 

Turning  back  to  Stedman's  earlier 
book,  the  Vidorian  Poet»,  one  finds  many 
a  terse  passage,  as  where  he  describes 
Landor  as  a  **  royal  Bohemisn  in  art"  or 
compares  the  same  author's  death  in 
Florence  at  ninety,  a  banished  man,  to 
"the  death  of  some  monarch  of  the 
forest  most  untamed  when  powerless." 
Such  passages  redeem  a  book  from  th^ 
danger  of  being  forgotten,  but  they  can- 
not in  the  long  run  save  it  from  the 
doom  which  awaits  too  great  diffusenev 
in  words.  During  all  this  period  of  hard 
work,  he  found  room  also  for  magazine 
articles,  always  thoroughly  done.     No- 
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where  is  there  a  finer  analysis,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  sources  of  difficulty  in  Ho- 
meric translation  than  will  be  found  in 
Stedman's  review  of  Bryant's  translation 
of  Homer,  and  nowhere  a  better  vindica- 
tion of  a  serious  and  carefully  executed 
hook  (Atlantic Manihly.MBj.lSli).  He 
wrote  also  an  admirable  volume  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Naiure  and  ElemerUi  of 
Poetry  for  delivery  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

As  years  went  on,  our  correspondence 
inevitably  grew  less  close.  On  March  10, 
189S,  he  wrote, "  I  am  so  driven  at  this 
season, '  let  alone '  financial  worries,  that 
I  have  to  write  letters  when  and  where  I 
can."  Then  follows  a  gap  of  seven  years ; 
in  1900  his  granddaughter  writes  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  conveying  affectionate  messages 
from  him ;  two  years  after,  April  2, 1903, 
he  writes  himself  iti  the  same  key,  then 
adds,  '*  Owing  to  difficulties  absolutely 
beyond  my  control,  I  have  written  scarce- 
ly a  line  for  myself  since  the  Yale  bicen- 
tennial '*  [1901] ;  and  concludes, "  I  am 
very  warmly  your  friend  and  kinsman." 
It  was  a  full,  easy,  and  natural  commu- 
nication, like  his  old  letters;  but  it  was 
four  years  later  when  I  heard  from  him 
again  as  follows,  in  a  letter  which  I  will 
not  withhold  in  spite  of  what  may  be 
well  regarded  as  its  oversensitiveness 
and  somewhat  exaggerated  tone. 

2643  Broadwaj,  Nbw  Tork  Crrr, 

ETcning,  March  2()th,  1907. 

Mr  DEAB  Kinsman,  —  Although  I 
have  given  you  no  reason  to  be  assured  of 
it,  you  are  still  just  the  same  to  me  in  my 
honor  and  affection  —  you  are  never, 
and  you  never  have  becoi,  otherwise  in 
my  thoughts  than  my  kinsman  (by  your 
fint  recognition  of  our  consanguinity) 
and  my  friend;  yes,  and  early  teacher, 
for  I  long  ago  told  you  that  it  was  your 
essays  that  confirmed  me,  in  my  youth, 
in  the  course  I  chose  for  myself. 

I  am  going  on  to  Aldrich's  funeral,  and 
with  a  rather  lone  and  heavy  heart,  since 
I  began  life  here  in  New  York  with  him 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  had  every  ex- 


pectation that  he  would  survive  me:  not 
wholly  on  the  score  of  my  seniority,  but 
because  I  have  had  my  "  three  calls  '* 
and  more,  and  because  he  has  ever  been 
so  strong  and  young  and  debonair. 
Health,  happiness,  ease,  travel,  all 
"  things  toauregan,**  seemed  his  natural 
right.  If  I,  too,  wished  for  a  portion  of 
his  felicities,  I  never  envied  one  to  whom 
they  came  by  the  very  fitness  of  things. 
And  I  grieve  the  more  for  his  death,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  violate  that  fitness. 

Now,  I  can't  think  of  meeting  you  on 
Friday  without  first  making  this  poor 
and  inadequate  attempt  to  set  one  thing 
right.  Your  latest  letter — I  locw,  at  least, 
moved  by  it  to  address  myself  at  once  to  a 
full  reply,  but  was  myself  attacked  that 
day  so  sorely  by  the  grippe  that  I  went  to 
bed  before  completing  it  and  was  useless 
for  weeks;  the  letter  showed  me  that  you 
thought,  as  well  you  might,  that  1  had 
been  hurt  or  vexed  by  something  you  had 
unwittingly  done  or  written.  I  can  saj 
little  to-night  but  to  confess  that  no  act, 
word,  or  writing,  of  yours  from  first  to 
last  has  not  seemed  to  contain  aU  the 
friendship,  kindness,  recognition,  that  1 
could  ever  ask  for.  .  .  .  Perhaps  1  ha?e 
the  ancestral  infirmity  of  clinging  to  mj 
fealties  for  good  and  all;  but,  as  1  say, 
you  are  my  creditor  in  every  way,  and  I 
constantly  find  myself  in  sympathy  with 
your  writings,  beliefs,  causes,  judgments. 
—  Now  I  recall  it.  the  very  choice  von 
made  of  a  little  lyric  of  mine  as  the  one 
at  my  **  high- water  "  mark  gave  me  a  fine 
sense  of  your  comprehension — it  seemed 
to  me  a  case  of  rem  aeu  tetigii^  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  to  have  one  man  — 
and  that  man  you  —  so  quick  to  see 
just  where  I  felt  that  I  had  been  fo^ 
tunate.  .  .  . 

For  some  years,  I  venture  to  mnind 
you,  you  have  seen  scarcely  anything  of 
mine  in  print  Since  1900  I  have  had 
three  long  and  disabling  illnesses,  from 
two  of  which  it  was  not  thought  I  oouM 
recover.  Between  these,  what  desperate 
failure  of  efforts  to  "  catch  up."  Oh,  I 
can't  tell  you,  the  books,  the  ]etten>  the 
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debts,  the  broken  contracts.  Then  the 
deaths  of  mj  wife  and  mj  son,  and  all  the 
sorrows  following;  the  break-up  of  my 
home,  and  the  labor  of  winding  up  so 
much  without  aid.  But  from  all  the  rack 
I  have  always  kept,  separated  on  mj 
table,  all  jour  letters  and  remembrances 
—  each  one  adding  more,  in  m j  mind, 
to  the  explanation  I  had  not  written 
you.  .  .  . 

Your  attached  kinsman  and  friend, 
Edmitnd  C.  Stedman. 

Stedman  came  from  Mount  Auburn  to 
my  house  after  the  funeral  of  Aldrich, 
with  a  look  of  utter  exhaustion  on  his 
face  such  as  alarmed  me.  A  little  rest 
and  refreshment  brought  him  to  a  curi- 
ous revival  of  strength  and  animation: 
he  talked  of  books,  men,  and  adventures, 
in  what  was  almost  a  monologue  and 


went  away  in  seeming  cheerfulness,  with 
his  faithful  literary  associate.  Professor 
George  E.  Woodbmy.  Yet  as  I  bade  him 
good-by,  there  came  to  me  the  memory 
of  those  brief  and  touching  words  which 
he  had  sent  with  an  ivy  wreath  to  Walt 
Whitman's  funeral  —  and  which  needed 
but  a  slight  change  of  name  to  be  appro- 
priate at  the  funeral  of  Stedman  himself: 

Qood-bye,  Waltl 
Qood-b je,  from  all  joa  loTed  of  earth  -— 
Rook,  tree,  dumb  oreatnre,  man  and  woman  ^ 
To  yon,  their  comrade  human. 
The  last  aasault 
Ends  now  ,*  and  now  in  some  great  world  haa 

birth 
A  minstrel,  whose  strong  soul  fills  broader 
wings, 

More  brare  imaginings. 
Stars  orown  the  hilltop  where  your  dust  shall 
lie, 
Etob  as  we  say  good-bye, 
Qood-bye,  old  Waltl 


SUNDERED 

BY   JOHN  B.   TABB 

Thou  sleepest  sound,  and  I 

Anear  thee  lie, 

Yet  worlds  apart: 
Thou  in  the  light  of  dreams; 
I,  where  the  midnight  seems  — 

An  ashen  sea  — 
From  this  my  world  and  that  wherein  thou  art 

To  blot  out  all  but  me. 
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Shakwpcarean  scholars  luiTe  oDoe 
more  cause  for  rejoiciiig.  In  this  volume 
Dr.  Fumess  |»«sents  them  with  the 
fourteenth  play  in  his  admirable  edition, 
equipped  as  before  with  the  essence  of 
the  comment  and  criticism  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  with  all  the  results  of  schol- 
arship on  date  and  sources,  and  with 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  drama 
on  the  stage.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son Dryden's  treatment  of  the  same 
story  in  his  All  far  Love  is  printed  in  full, 
and  a  score  of  other  dramatic  versions 
are  summarized  with  vaiying  degrees 
of  fullness.  The  quality  of  the  compila- 
tion remains  as  noteworthy  as  its  com- 
pendiousness.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find 
either  in  the  printing  of  the  Folio  text 
or  in  the  abstracts  of  criticism  any  fall- 
ing away  from  that  accuracy  which  has 
from  the  first  distinguished  this  great 
undertaking.  The  mere  statement  of 
these  facts  makes  further  praise  un- 
necessary. 

But  Dr.  Fumess's  eagerness  to  serve 
Shakespeare  does  not  stop  here.  He  is 
no  longer  content  merely  to  chronicle 
the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  otiiers. 
Every  note  dealing  with  a  disputed  point 
doses  with  the  judgment  —  we  had  al- 
most said  the  decision — of  the  editor, 
and  in  his  preface  he  combats  sturdily 
what  he  conceives  to  be  widely  cturent 
misinterpretations  of  some  of  the  chief 
characters.  The  almost  official  standing 
which  the  weigh tiness  of  the  edition 
seems  to  confer  upon  these  utterances 
warrants  us  in  considering  them  with 
great  care;  for  an  effort  is  necessary  not 
to  be  overawed  by  the  %p»e  dirii  of  one 
whose  labors,  so  amply  vouched  for,  point 
him  out  as  umpire.  He  himself  has  often 
shown  us  how  to  be  justly  critical  of  the 
great  Shakespeareans  of  the  past  without 
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stinting  admiration,  and  we  wouU  fain 
follow  his  example. 

The  first  question  is  of  the  text  Dr. 
Fumess  is  now  the  leader  of  the  whole- 
some reaction  against  reckless  emends- 
tion,  —  a  reaction  which  itself  tends  to- 
wards an  opposite  extreme,  that  of  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  authority 
of  the  First  Folio.  It  comes  to  be  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that,  where  any  defcnae 
in  any  degree  rational  can  be  made  for 
a  Folio  reading.  Dr.  Fumess  will  be 
found  on  the  conservative  side.  Of  tbe 
two  extremes  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
safer;  yet  surely  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way.  A  few  examples  wiU  show  whitlier 
the  tendency  leads.  Few  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Theobald's  emendatioDS 
have  been  more  universally  accepted 
than  that  which  reads  in  ▼,  ii,  87,  in 
Cleopatra's  eulogy  of  her  dead  kmr,  — 

**  Far  his  boimty, 
There  wm  bo  winter  in  't;  an  natnmn  'twM 
That  grew  the  more  bj  reaping.'* 
The  First  Folio,  sole  source  of  the  text 
for  this  play,  reads  for  *'  autumn " 
*'  AfUhonyr  and  to  "Anthony"  Dr. 
Fumess  clings.  "  Theobald,*^  he  sajn, 
**  asks,  '  how  an  Anthony  could  grow 
the  more  by  reaping  ? '  Would  it  not  be 
equally  pertinent  to  ask  how  an  autumn 
could  grow  the  more  by  reaping  ?  Reap- 
ing in  the  autumn  is  done  when  the  grain 
is  ripe,  and  grain  thus  reaped  never 
grows  again."  True,  in  nature,  one  msj 
reply,  because  winter  follows.  But  there 
was  no  winter  in  Antony's  bounty; 
therefore  '*  an  autumn  *t  was,  Hiat  grew 
the  more  by  reaping." 

Again,  in  n,  v,  79,  80»  Cleopatra  says, 
according  to  the  Folio,  — 

*' Call  the  slave  acaia, 
Though  I  an  mad,  I  will  not  byte  him :  OiJl '  " 
On  which  the  editor  remarks:  "Is  this 
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interrogation  mart:  absolutely  wrong  ?  It 
has  been  discarded  by  every  editor  since 
the  Third  Folio.  But  may  it  nbt  indicate 
Charmian's  hesitation  and  CleofMttra's 
imperious  questioning  of  her  delay?" 
To  these  queries  one  may  safely  answer 
that  in  modern  typography  the  inter- 
rogation mark  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  passage  aloud 
and  remember  that  in  the  Folio  the  mark 
in  question  has  to  do  double  duty  for 
interrogations  and  exclamations. 

In  a  famous  passage  in  ii,  ii,  62,  the 
Folio  reads,  — 

"  If  jon  'U  pateh  a  qnarrell, 
As  matter  whole  yon  have  to  make  it  with, 
It  most  Bot  be  with  this." 


Rowe,  the  first  editor,  corrected  "you 
have"  to  "you've  not,"  and  most, 
though  not  all,  later  editors  have  sub- 
stantially followed  him.  Ingleby  held  to 
the  Folio,  interpreting  " '  you  have  [to]', 
in  the  sense  of  obligation,  you  must" 
**  To  me,"  says  Dr.  Furness,  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  be, '  If  you  11  patch  a  quar- 
rel!, inasmuch  as  you  must  make  the 
patch  out  of  good  whole  material,  you 
must  not  take  this.'  I  think  Ingleby  is 
entirely  right  in  h!s  interpretation."  But 
this  is  to  bse  the  force  of  the  antithesis 
between  "patch  "  and  "  whole  matter." 
**  You  have  no  solid  ground  for  a  quar- 
rell."  says  Anthony,  "  and  so  must  base 
it  on  fragments.  This  won't  serve  even 
as  a  fragment" 

Opinions  on  these  matters  will  always 
differ;  but  these  instances,  to  which 
many  could  be  added,  will  suffice  to  show 
Dr.  Fumess's  tendency  as  a  critic  of  the 
text 

Of  more  general  interest  are  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Preface.  One  of  these 
is  m  a  sense  also  textual,  yet  of  some  mo- 
ment to  all  who  care  for  our  older  litera^ 
tme.  In  several  previous  volumes,  and 
here  once  more.  Dr.  Furness  states  that 
many  of  the  misprints  in  the  early  edi- 
tions '*  are  due  to  the  practice  of  riding 
the  copy  aloud  to  the  compositor.  —  a 
practice  which  we  now  know  obtained  in 
early  printing-offices."    Among  the  ex- 


amples he  quotes  are  these  typical  ones: 
For  "  shall  well  gree  together  "  the  first 
Folio  reads,  "  shall  well  greet  together;  " 
for  "  thou  should'st  Uno  me  after,"  "  thou 
should'st  stowe  me  after;"  for  "  no  more 
but  0*en  a  Woman,"  "  no  more  but  in  a 
Woman."  Any  compositor,  and,  I  should 
have  thought  any  one  with  much  experi- 
ence of  proof-reading,  could  assure  him 
that  precisely  such  mistakes  still  occur 
without  the  aid  of  any  such  copy-reader 
as  he  assumes.  Recently  I  have  come 
ac^Ms  such  clear  instances  of  mistakes  of 
the  ear,  as  the  setting  up  of  "  sight "  for 
"site  "  and  "  right "  for  "  rite,"  though 
the  compositor  was  using  printed  copy. 
Such  examples  merely  show  that  a  com- 
positor is  often  influenced  by  his  mental 
ear»  so  to  speak,  and  is  liable  to  confuse 
words  which  sound  alike  as  well  as  words 
which  look  alike.  Dr.  Fumess's  case, 
then,  cannot  be  proved  bom  internal  evi- 
dence. But  what  about  the  assertion  that 
we  know  that  the  practice  of  reading  to 
the  compositor  existed?  No  reference 
is  given  in  the  present  volume,  but  in 
the  Variorum  editions  of  A  Midnmmer 
N%gfU*$  Dream  and  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing^  where  the  same  theory  is  up- 
held, a  reference  is  given  to  T.  L.  De 
Vinne's  invention  of  Printing  (New 
York,  1876,  p.  524),  where  it  is  stated 
that  "  Conrad  Zeltner,  a  learned  printer 
of  the  17th  century,  said  ...  *  that 
it  was  customary  to  employ  a  reader  to 
read  aloud  to  the  compositors,  who  set 
the  types  from  dictation,  not  seeing  the 
copy.'  "  But  in  Mr.  De  Vinne's  second 
edition  (1878)  he  corrected  this  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  the  French 
bibliographer,  J.  P.  A.  Madden,  to  the 
effect  that  "  Zeltner  was  not  a  printer, 
but  a  Protestant  minister  ...  the  au- 
thor of  a  curious  book  entitled  The  OaL 
lery  of  Learned  men  who  have  excelled 
in  the  honorable  Art  of  Typography^ 
printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1716."  This 
weakens  so  seriously  the  authority  of 
Zeltner  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  seek 
more  solid  evidence.  The  most  elaborate 
argument  on  Dr.  Fumess's  side  is  that 
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of  Dr.  Madden  himself;  but  an  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Madden's  examples  from  the 
sixteenth  and  sevententh  centuries  has 
shown  that  the  **  anagnostes  "  or  "  lec- 
tor "  whom  he  defines  as  a  reader  to  the 
compositors  was  really  a  reader  to  the 
proof-corrector.^  An  investigation  of 
some  twenty-nine  sixteenth-centuiy  en- 
gravings of  printing-offices  listed  by  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan  of  the  Bodleian  con- 
firms this  conclusion,  and  makes  it  clear 
that  the  compositor  followed  with  his 
own  eyes  the  copy,  which  was  fastened 
to  a  *'  visorium  "  or  lay  on  the  type-case. 

It  has  seemed  worUi  while  to  go  into 
this  matter  in  some  detail,  since  the  repe- 
tition of  Zeltner's  mistake  in  volumes  so 
justly  regarded  as  authoritative  as  the 
Variorum  gives  it  a  wide  currency. 

The  search  for  the  sources  whence 
Shakespeare  gathered  the  material  for 
his  plots  has  engaged  the  industry  of 
scholars  these  many  years;  and  now, 
when  these  sources,  in  the  case  of  all 
but  three  plays,  can  be  pointed  to  with 
fair  assurance,  one  not  infrequently 
hears  ungrateful  epithets  cast  at  the 
painstaking  '*  source-hunter.*'  One  cause 
of  this  ingratitude  seems  to  be  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  to  stop  short  of  their  goal.  They 
have  too  often  rested  satisfied  with  the 
discovery  of  the  bare  fact,  have  failed  to 
go  on  to  its  application.  For  few  results 
of  research  have  placed  so  potent  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  criticism  as  those 
which  enable  us  to  observe,  as  Dr.  Fur- 
ness  says  in  connection  with  North's 
Plutarch,  "  the  magic  whereby  Shake- 
speare, gilding  the  pale  stream  with 
heavenly  alchemy,  transfigures  the  quiet 
prose,  at  times  almost  word  for  word, 
into  exalted  poetry."  And  in  matters  of 
plot  and  characterisation  the  insight 
and  appreciation  that  may  be  gained  are 
no  less  notable  than  in  the  matter  of 
diction  and  poetry.  In  his  Preface,  how- 
ever. Dr.  FumesB  has  chosen  to  lay  stress 

^  See  Gny  M.  Cftrleton  on  '*  The  Elizabethaii 
Compositor  ^  in  The  Snglish  OraduaU  Seeardy 
Jmaumtj  and  Pebnuury,  1900. 


on  the  other  aspect  of  the  case.  The 
accuracy  of  our  reading  of  the  charsctos 
of  Octavius  Cflesar  and  Cleopatra  hu 
suffered  seriously,  he  maintains,  from 
the  preconceptions  carried  over  from  our 
knowledge  of  history ;  and  therefore  "  we 
should  accept  these  plays  with  oar 
minds  the  proverbial  tabula  rasa,**  "  we 
should  accept  Cleopatra,  at  Shake- 
speare's hands,  with  minds  unbiased  by 
history.  We  should  know  no  more  of  hor 
than  what  we  hear  on  the  stage." 

Several  considerations  make  us  hesitate 
before  assenting  to  this  somewhat  violent 
backward  swing  of  the  pendulum.  Sup- 
posing for  the  moment  that  the  view  of 
Caesar   and    of    Cleopatra   which  Dr. 
Fumess  opposes  to  the  current  one  is 
correct  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  popu- 
lar misconception  can  be  laid  to  exces- 
sive study  of  Plutarch.  Surely  very  many 
readers  are  familiar  with  Shakespeare's 
play  who  never  turned  the  pages  oi  Sir 
Thomas  North,  popular  though  he  has 
been  in  a  restricted  sense.  Again,  if,  as 
Dr.  Fumess  implies,  our  minds  have 
been  already  biaised  in  our  schooldajSi 
his  counsel  to  wipe  away  every  previous 
record  is  impossible,  and  the  cure  lies 
not  in  an  attempt  to  f<Mget,  but  in  a  more 
careful  study  of  what  Shakespeare  has 
chosen  to  omit,  to  retain,  and  to  add  in 
his  treatment  of  the  material  supplied  by 
the  great  biographer  of  antiquity.  Moat 
doubtful  of  all,  however,  is  his  rereading 
of  the  two  characters  in  questscm.   He 
objects  to  the  view  of  Octavius  as  '*  cokL 
crafty,  and  self-seeking,"  and  gathers  in 
rebuttal  the  scenes  and  utterances  whidi 
indicate  his  nobility,  his  warm-hearted- 
ness, and  his  sincere  and  fervid  love  and 
admiration  for  Antony.    Cleopatra  has 
been  unjustly  regarded  as  fickle:  "her 
love  for  Anthony  burned  with  the  un- 
flickering    flame   of   wifely   devotion.'* 
Nor  was  Coleridge  right  in  contrasting 
the   love  of  affection  and   instinct  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  writh  the  love  of  pas- 
sion and  appetite  of  Antony  and  Geo- 
patra.  Antony's  love  for  Cleopatra,  says 
Dr.  Fumess,  "  was  not  of  the  senses; 
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far,  be  it  remembered,  Cleopatra  was 
not  beautiful;  she  had  no  physical  al- 
lurements." 

Here,  surely,  is  something  to  make  us 
rub  our  eyes.  The  love  of  Antony  and 
Geopatra  not  of  the  senses !  What,  then, 
of  the  significance  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Alexandrian  court,  reeking 
with  sensual  indulgence,  the  picturing  of 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  superb  achievements  of  the  dra- 
matist? Cleopatra  had  no  physical  al- 
lurements! What,  then,  of  Enobarbus's 
famous  description  of  her  when  she 
pursed  up  Mark  Antony's  heart  upon 
the  river  of  Cydnus?  Tliere  she  is  de- 
scribed as  having  o'er-pictured  Venus, 
and  elsewhere  as  "  a  morsel  for  a  mon- 
arch,*' in  whose  lips  and  eyes  was  eter- 
nity, whose  **  hand  kings  have  lipp'd, 
and  trembled  kissing." 

But  the  answer  to  such  extravagances 
is  not  best  given  by  quoting  opposing 
passages.  For  one  quah'ty  is  this  tragedy 
even  more  notable  than  for  that  famous 
'^hi^py  valiancy"  of  style,  —  for  the 
unpualleled  success  achieved  in  it  by 
Shakespeare's  characteristic  method  of 


depicting  human  nature.  In  this  field 
he  is  supreme  largely  because  he  gives 
to  his  creations  a  complexity  that  more 
than  anything  else  makes  them  real. 
Smaller  men  create  characters  of  a  single 
dominating  trait,  or  of  a  combination  of 
a  few  easily  harmonized  traits ;  or,  risking 
a  greater  failure,  aim  at  complexity  and 
achieve  confusion  and  inconsistency. 
Shakespeare  above  all  made  men  and 
women  about  whom  we  differ  as  we  dif- 
fer over  the  people  we  know;  and  our 
instinct  is  right  in  condenming  the  rival 
interpretation  rather  than  believing  that 
the  artist  has  bungled.  What  Dr.  Fur- 
ness  has  done  in  this  attempt  to  ennoble 
Octavius  and  whitewash  Cleopatra  is 
to  select,  under  the  obsession  of  an  idea, 
one  set  of  passages,  all  of  which  have 
their  due  significance,  and  from  these 
to  derive  portraits  of  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man lacking  predsely  that  subtlety  and 
that  delicate  balancing  of  opposing  ten- 
dencies which  are  essential  elements  of 
some  of  the  most  superb  characteriza- 
tions in  all  literature. 

The  critic's  laurels  are  not  always  to 
be  awarded  to  the  scholar. 
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THINKING   BY  TTPBWRITEK 

I  HAVX  been  attracted  by  that  feature 
of  Walter  H.  Page's  proposed  univer- 
sity course  for  writers,  as  outlined  in  the 
November  Atlantic^  which  requires  daily 
writing,  and  I  should  like  to  give  it  what 
emphasis  I  can  by  a  short  chapter  from 
the  biography  of  a  ''hack." 

Perhaps  I  had  always  a  vague  desire 
to  '*  touch  the  magic  string,"  but  aside 
from  the  usual  brilliant  and  edifying 
descriptions  of  country  stores,  railway 
stations,  vacation  episodes,  and  the  like, 
which  are  implied  by  two  or  three  terms 
of  preparatory  school,  I  did  nothing  in 


the  way  of  deliberate  composition  until 
I  was  farther  advanced  in  years  than 
I  now  care  to  remember.  After  leaving 
school  without  having  particularly  dis- 
tinguished myself,  I  experimented  for  a 
number  of  years  with  a  profession  with 
which  the  accident  of  birth  had  made 
me  m(»e  or  less  familiar  fpm  childhood. 
I  did  not  become  famous  for  practical 
success,  but  I  acquired  a  considerable 
capital  of  technical  jargon,  and  this,  bet- 
tered by  an  ancestral  example,  enabled 
me  to  work  out  a  few  generalizations  for 
the  good  of  the  calling.  More  precisely, 
I  wrote  an  article  of  the  how-to-leam- 
how  variety  and  submitted  it  to  the  editor 
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of  a  clam  journal.  To  my  aurpriae  it  was 
published,  favorably  reodyed,  and  with- 
out any  previous  experience  I  was  called 
upon  to  play  the  part  of  a  teacher.  For 
five  years  I  have  been  producing  a  liter- 
ature, if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  a  semi- 
technical  diaracter. 

How  to  accomplish  thinking  has  been 
my  problem  from  the  first  After  a  few 
weeks  the  novelty  of  authorship  wore  off 
and  a  most  obstinate  paralysis  seized  my 
faculties.  With  publication  day  ap- 
proaching at  a  gallop,  twenty  times  have 
I  sat  at  my  deric  in  hopeless  vacancy, 
waiting  for  the  inspiration  that  never 
came.  I  talked  with  ministers,  as  hav- 
ing at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the 
divine  afflatus,  but  they  were  only 
amused  at  my  troubles.  I  searched  the 
libraries.  A  text^book  on  rhetoric  as- 
sured me  that  I  should  have  an  elaborate 
plan  before  attempting  to  write,  and  that 
under  no  consideration  should  I  presume 
to  write  a  sentence  until  I  had  phrased 
at  least  a  paragraph  in  my  mind.  **  If 
the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness!"  Having  de- 
sperately resolved  to  follow  this  method, 
and  having  sat  at  my  desk  for  days  in 
succession  without  the  reward  of  a  single 
paragraph,  I  fell  into  a  slough  compared 
with  which  Christian's  was  a  transparent 
pool. 

Nevertheless,  something  in  me  would 
not  yield,  and  I  resolved  again  and  again 
that  I  would  force  thought  According- 
ly I  began  a  series  of  excitements.  I 
tried  coffee,  opium,  physical  exercise,  dic- 
tating to  a  stenographer,  and  doubtless 
stopped  short  of  a  phonograph  because 
I  could  neither  buy  nor  borrow  one.  I 
should  not  have  faltered  even  at  alcohol, 
but  that  the  reaction  from  coffee  left  me 
in  such  a  state  of  collapse  that  I  was 
afraid  a  stronger  stimulant  might  prove 
fatal. 

However,  most  problems  seem  to  have 
a  solution,  and  one  cannot  struggle  five 
years  without  making  some  headway. 
In  a  news|)aper,  not  long  ago,  I  stumbled 
upon  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Page's  sugges- 


tion that  one  learns  to  write  by  continued 
daily  practice.  As  usual  I  was  receptive, 
and  was  at  once  eager  for  a  test  I  bq^ 
to  write  eveiy  day.  In  default  of  readj 
phrases  and  dear  plans  I  simply  sat 
down  at  my  typewriter  and  strudc  the 
keys.  The  product  at  first  was  moe 
drivel,  but  in  two  <m*  three  hours  some- 
thing like  sanity  b^gan  to  emerge,  and  I 
could  then  reduce  the  chaos  to  order. 
Details  are  unneoessaiy  and  mi^t  be 
tedious,  but  I  may  say  that  the  total  re- 
sults of  this  latest  experiment  have  been 
to  me  almost  incredible.  In  the  last  two 
months  alone  I  have  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  raw  material,  and  have  writ- 
ten more  finished  articles  than  I  usually 
write  in  six.  I  have  put  not  leas  than  one 
hundred  thousand  words  upon  paper,  an 
accomplishment  which  in  the  old  dayi 
would  have  required  at  least  a  year. 
To  crown  all,  I  now  enjoy  often  the  nov- 
elty of  writing  an  artide  at  the  fint  at- 
tempt 

Whatever  merits  the  plan  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  have,  I  am  confident 
that  for  such  hacks  as  I,  this  method  will 
most  surdy  develop  thinking.  I  must 
think  while  I  write,  not  in  advance,  and 
if  I  set  only  rubbish  to  flowing,  real  ideas 
will  be  caught  in  the  stream.  The  crudi- 
ties and  platitudes  which  at  first  appear 
need  not  discourage  me.  A  psychologist 
has  said  that  whatever  occurs  in  coo- 
sriousness  must  be  introduced,  and  the 
most  aristocratic  thoughts  may  be  ushered 
in  by  ragged  assodates.  By  daily  throw- 
ing off  a  vast  amount  of  trash,  I  sddom 
fail  to  rdease  ideas  that  are  suited  to 
my  purpose.  This  very  artide,  which  is 
now  a  thing  of  beauty,  I  hope,  would  at 
first  have  disgraced  a  patent  mediciDe 
almanac. 

THE  JOG 

As  a  girl  I  lived  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  it  took  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
to  drive  to  the  village  for  the  mail  The 
distance  was  eight  miles,  and  as  yoa  may 
suspect  our  automobile  was  one  horse- 
power; Qrpe, —"  Dobbin."  Thisi 
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mg  mj  son  George  waa  obliged  to  go 
out  to  one  of  the  Jenej  suburbs  on 
businefls.  It  took  him  —  by  an  express 
train  —  twenty  minutes;  the  distance 
was  fourteen  miles.  And  as  I  sat  at 
the  deserted  breakfast- table,  coffee  cup 
in  hand,  my  eyes  still  foUo^ing  the  irate 
figure  of  the  outraged  George  tearing 
toward  the  subway.  I  fell  to  thinking 
in  rather  a  homesick  fashion  of  Dobbin 
and  my  old-time  jogs  for  the  mail. 

I  have  always  loved  jogs,  whether  they 
were  ak>ng  New  Hampshire  roads  or 
on  the  pleasant  mental  paths  of  quiet 
thinking  and  reading.  I  have  always 
preferred  tree-shadowed,  winding  ways 
to  straight  avenues  lighted  by  electric 
lights  at  regular  intervals.  I  would  rather 
bump  over  a  cartroad  overgrown  with 
grass  than  bowl  over  the  asphalted  miles 
of  New  York.  Fcm*  one  must  pick  his 
way  slowly  along  my  dim  up-and-down 
roads  and  sedgy  cowpaths;  thank  good- 
ness ihsy  are  realms  yet  unconquered 
by  the  God  of  Speed!  But  who  of  my 
diildren  or  grandchildren  would  stop 
to  pick  their  way  anywhere  ?  Even  the 
tots — whose  fathers  used  to  grope  slow- 
ly, candle  in  hand,  up  the  dark  stairs  and 
through  the  hall  to  bed  —  the  modem 
lots,  I  say,  press  a  button  and  move 
rapidly  bedward  in  a  burst  of  electrical 
glory. 

M^ben  I  go  to  California  each  winter, 
George  puts  me  on  a  '*  Limited  Flyer  " 
(I  believe  that  is  its  reassuring  name), 
and  before  I  have  settled  myself  to  look 
and  day-dream  out  of  the  window,  be- 
hold! I  am  at  the  Pacific,  with  only  the 
lurid  unrealities  of  picture  post-cards  in 
my  hand  to  assure  me  that  Ute  Pass  and 
Pike's  Peak  do  exist 

And  there  in  California  my  son  John 
—  is  it  psychologically  usual,  I  wonder, 
that  a  jog-loving  mother  should  have  one 
railroading  son  and  another  who  is  a 
motor-maniac  ?  —  John  meets  me  with 
a  great  red  thing  that  dashes  my  breath 
away  and  whisks  my  unf risky  gray  locks 
all  askew  as  we  '*  tool  "  ten  miles  in  fif- 
teen minutes  to  his  bungalow  in  the  hills. 


"Tool!"  Oh,  comfortable  shade  of  my 
Dobbin! 

Just  so  in  the  winter's  reading,  —  no 
jogging  is  provided  for  my  old-fashioned, 
unhurrying  mind.  John's  wife  reads 
aloud  to  me,  and  she  enjoys  analyzing 
—  oh,  un jogging  process!  —  the  novels 
that  we  absorb  together.  And  they  are 
not,  alas,  the  pleasant  drowsy  detail  of 
Clarissa's  heart  and  wardrobe  through 
seven  unstingy  volumes,  —  no  indeed ! 
Over  a  slender  thing  of  two  hundred 
meaty  pages  (meaty  in  the  sense  of  beef 
extract)  we  harass  our  minds,  watching 
the  psychology  of  a  nervous  and  usually 
feminine  soul  through  a  modemly-in- 
volved  crisis.  I  say  mod^m/y-involved, 
because  I  believe  that  writers  nowadays 
think  that  even  human  nature  itself  was 
in  my  day  constructed  like  a  childish 
stage-coach  and  is  now  made  with  the 
complexity  of  an  automobile.  Some- 
times I  smuggle  up  to  my  room  one  of 
the  fat  books  from  the  dusty  top  shelf 
of  the  library,  —  CanUe  Rarkrent^  or 
Peregrine  Pickle^  or  some  such  tale  by 
a  **  pillow-soothing  author."  For  while 
Heaven  keeps  me  supplied  with  good 
eyes  and  a  day  of  twelve  long  sunny 
hours,  I  shall  not  chooee  my  Rocky 
Mountains  on  a  post-card  and  pulver- 
ized human  nature  in  literary  capsules! 

But  I  would  not  have  any  one  think 
me  either  a  loud-voiced  crank  or  a  pa- 
tient victim.  I  realize  well  enough  that 
on  the  comer  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street  Dobbin  would  be  a 
terrible  cl<^  in  the  wheels  of  progress, 
so  I  never  try  to  proselyte.  As  for  being 
a  victim  —  well,  I  would  gladly  live  the 
life  of  a  locomotive  all  winter  for  the  sake 
of  my  spring. 

Every  spring  I  go  back,  alone  and  not 
as  an  obstruction  in  my  children's  Sixth 
Avenues,  —  back  to  my  Dobbin  days. 
On  the  first  of  May  I  leave  California 
with  very  little  of  ticket,  very  much  of 
illustrated  railroad  folder,  and  no  time- 
tables. On  the  first  day  of  June  I  appear 
in  New  York.  My  son  George  meets 
me;  no  questions  are   asked.    I  may 
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have  spent  twenty-six  of  my  thiity-one 
days  on  the  road  between  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  (you  may  see 
Arizona  if  you  take  the  OveriandL  the 
way-train  (A  the  desert),  or  I  may  have 
spent  three  weeks  with  a  volume  of 
Mandeville  or  Marco  Polo  (no  Motor- 
Flights  for  me,  thank  you!)  in  a  certain 
little  sea-bordered  garden  I  know  in 
Victoria.  But  wherever  I  have  been,  the 
journey  has  been  a  jog. 

Once  in  a  while  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  stumble  upon  a  tiny  branch  road, 
where  as  one  of  three  passengers  I  may 
sit  in  a  semi-baggage  car  and  traverse 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles  in  approxi- 
mately one  hour.  This  is  truly  jogging. 
It  has  even  more  of  the  spirit  of  happy- 
go-lucky  carelessness  than  Dobbin  and 
the  village  post-office.  For  suddenly,  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  the  semi-baggage 
car  may  break  into  a  violent  stop,  and 
while  the  fussy  little  engine  goes  off 
for  half  an  hour  on  some  important,  mys- 
terious business  of  its  own,  I  am  left  as 
rooted  am<Hig  the  quiet  yellow  barley 
as  one  of  the  deep-hearted  *'  copodoras  " 
snuggled  motionless  by  a  fence  post. 
The  skeleton  Time  is  locked  away,  and 
for  thirty  minutes  the  key  of  the  closet 
lost  I  am  very  happy  on  a  journey  like 
that. 

Three  thousand  miles  in  thirty-one 
days  is  not  an  exact  substitute  for  my 
girlhood  and  Dobbin.  I  know,  —  not 
by  some  eighty  miles  a  day,  —  but  it  is 
comparative  jogging,  which  b,  I  know, 
all  that  one  can  expect.  And  I  am  happy 
that  I  may  spend  a  part  of  each  year  that 
is  given,  like  our  old  New  Hampshire 
cows,  browsing  along  my  by-paths,  and 
chewing  with  the  luxuiy  of  timelessness 
the  contenting  cud  of  my  own  care-free 
thoughts. 

VISITED   ON   THE   CHILDREN 

The  spirit  moves  me  to  pour  my  sins 
into  an  impersonal  and  public  ear,  — 
not  into  one  that  is  attached  to  a  private 
and  particular  head.   And  in  unloading 


my  conscience  before  the  ContributoEs' 
Club,  I  come  as  a  penitent  to  the  con- 
fessional. I  do  not,  it  is  true,  ask  for 
absolution,  but  I  hope  iijv  the  innvd 
peace  that  follows  admowledgment  of 
sin. 

My  first  mistake  was  in  foUowing 
Hamlet's  advice  to  his  mother,  when  I 
should  have  realized  that  the  counsels 
of  youth  to  age  are  frequently  better  as 
copy-book  maxims  than  as  guides  for 
right  living.  If  I  had  not  assumed  a 
virtue  when  I  had  it  not,  I  should  sot 
now  be  admowledging  a  fault  when  I 
unfortunately  have  it 

I  am  an  old  maid  (though  that  is  not 
my  **  fault "  referred  to  above).  I  am 
supposed  to  be  passionately  devoted  to 
children,  and  as  I  have  none  of  my 
own,  my  friends  are  veiy  kind  about  sup- 
plying Nature's  deficiency.  As  si  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  always  actively  disliked 
children.  When  I  was  in  the  eariy  tven- 
ties  I  had  a  great  many  girl  friends,  and 
I  became  almost  a  professional  brides- 
maid. By  a  natural  sequence  of  events 
my  r61e  gradually  cha.nged  to  that  of 
godmother,  —  and  then  my  triab  began. 
In  looking  back  I  can  trace  my  decline 
and  fall  to  one  act 

When  I  was  visiting  my  friend  Kate 
Brown  I  assumed  a  sympathy  with 
childhood  which  I  did  not  feel,  and  out 
of  friendship  for  an  adoring  mother 
feigned  an  interest  in  her  mewling  and 
puking  offspring.  I  crushed  my  desire 
to  pinch  the  baby,  and  instead,  kissed 
it  I  wanted  to  say,  '*  What  a  grotesque 
head  it  has  I  "  but  instead,  murmured, 
"Isn't  he  the  image  of  his  father!" 
Then  fearing  that  insincerity  was  written 
all  over  my  hypocritical  face,  I  capped 
.  the  climax  of  untruth  by  boldly  saying. 
"  I  do  love  children." 

I  have  always  called  falsehoods  of  that 
type  **  nervous  lies,"  meaning  thereby 
the  kind  of  misstatements  called  forth 
by  some  social  exigen<7  and  not  by  a 
native  desire  to  deceive.  I  am  aware  that 
no  definition  can  palliate  my  offense. 

F^m  this  moment  my  reputation  as 
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a  child-worshiper  was  established.  The 
news  was  flashed  ht>in  fireside  to  fireside 
that  a  universal  aunt  had  arisen  to  bless 
the  homes  of  tired  mothers.  Thence- 
forward my  seasons  divided  themselves 
into  visits  to  the  households  —  or  ratiber 
to  the  nurseries  —  of  my  hiends,  for  I 
reallj  may  be  said  to  have  visited  the 
children.  In  fact,  to  speak  still  more 
truthfully,  I  was  visited  on  the  children 
as  irrevocably  as  if  I  were  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  incarnate. 

The  poor  little  victims  were  passive  in 
suffering;  I  was  active.  If  I  had  only 
said  boldly  to  my  married  friends  in  the 
beginning,  "  I  'm  sorry,  but  I  'm  not  very 
fond  of  children  and  I  have  no  knack  in 
managing  them,"  all  would  have  been 
well.  I  should  have  stood  upon  a  defi- 
nite, if  eccentric,  platform.  But  I  catered 
to  the  vanity  of  motherhood,  and  ind- 
dentally  to  my  own,  by  seeking  parental 
popularity. 

When  I  used  to  tell  my  friends  that  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  their 
babies,  I  fear  that  I  allowed  them  to  mis- 
interpret my  meaning.  The  trutib  is,  all 
the  salient  points  about  a  child  irritate 
me,  —  its  ubiquitousness,  its  egotism, 
its  power  of  usurping  attention,  and 
its  horrible  frankness.  My  arms  fairly 
ache  to  shake  most  little  girb,  and  my 
palm  itches  to  spank  most  little  boys. 
(I  am  not  sparing  myself  in  this  con- 
fession.) In  my  fiercer  moods  I  have 
even  been  known  to  suggest  wild-animal 
games,  so  that  I  could  roar  and  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  the  spoiled  darling  of  its 
mother,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  tiger  give 
it  the  slap  it  so  richly  deserves.  The 
first  I  knew  of  my  supposed  passion  for 
children  (ominous  phrase!)  was  when 
I  went  to  visit  my  friend  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  she  greeted  me  thus :  "  Oh,  Eliza 
dear,  Kate  Brown  wrote  me  how  fond 
you  are  of  children,  —  she  said  you 
played  with  her  baby  for  hours  at  a  time 
to  keep  him  from  dying,  —  so  I  have 
arranged  to  let  you  have  my  three  little 
girls  all  to  yourself  for  a  few  days.  I 
have    taken    the   opportunity   of   your 


being  here  on  a  good  long  visit  to  run 
up  to  town  for  a  hiend's  wedding.  Of 
course  the  children  are  a  little  noisy,  but 
you  won*t  mind  that,  and  they're  won- 
derfully hiendly.  They  think  of  you  as 
Aunty  already.  Come  in,  Lily,  Rose, 
and  Daisy." 

•  My  three  fates  entered  and  glared  at 
me.  I  drew  back  my  upper  lip  in  what 
Mrs.  Smith  thought  was  a  smile,  but  the 
children  knew  was  a  snarl.  Lily's  lower 
jaw  dropped  stupidly,  and  her  m's  were 
all  6'8.  She  snuffled  incessantly.  She 
was  the  most  unprepossessing  child  I 
ever  saw  except  Rose.  Rose's  voice  sug- 
gested a  diet  of  slate-pencils  and  pickles. 
She  had  straight  colorless  hair,  and  her 
face  was  all  bespattered  with  muddy 
freddes.  Daisy  had  rudimentary  teeth 
with  fringed  edges,  like  saws,  and  her 
eyes  were  like  gimlets.  When  she  looked 
at  me  she  saw  my  real,  but  hidden,  self 
as  clearly  as  if  I  had  been  a  transparency 
hanging  in  a  window.  She  glowered  her 
dislike  at  me,  and  I  tried  to  do  the  same 
to  her  without  being  detected  by  her 
mother. 

"  This  is  your  dear  Aunty  Eliza,"  Mrs. 
Smith  said  ingratiatingly.  "  She  has  no 
little  girls  of  her  own,  and  you  must  n't 
let  her  feel  lonely."  (How  tired  I  have 
become  of  that  introduction!)  Then  she 
turned  to  me. 

"  You  are  so  different  from  Fanny!  " 
(mentioning  a  common  friend).  *'  Now 
when  she  is  here  I  keep  my  little  girb 
out  of  her  way,  for  she  tells  her  friends 
quite  honestly  that  she  does  n't  care  for 
children.  Isn't  it  funny  and  frank  of 
her?" 

Funny  and  frank  indeed, — and  oh, 
supremely  sensible!  How  I  have  envied 
Fanny,  —  that  wise  virgin,  —  who  as- 
sumed a  fault  when  she  had  it  not,  and 
now  has  the  reward  of  seeing  children 
swept  from  her  path  by  parents  too  ten- 
der to  submit  the  little  dears  to  the  eye 
of  indifference.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Fanny's  feeling  for  children  is  one  of 
love  and  sympathy  as  compared  with 
mine. 
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It  may  excite  surprise  tbat  the  hollow- 
ness  of  my  affection  has  never  been  de- 
tected. It  has  atway*  been  detected  — 
bj  the  children,  who  are  the  most  clear- 
sighted of  the  human  family,  but  never 
by  their  mothers,  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not.  Children  don't  like  me  any  better 
than  I  like  them, — ^^and  thereby  they 
win  from  me  a  grudging  respect  Many 
a  time  have  I  begged  parents,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  not  to  force  their  little  ones 
to  stay  with  me  against  their  wills.  The 
only  result  of  this  appeal  is  that  I  have 
overheard  subsequent  curtain  lectures 
and  surreptitious  admonishings,  all  on 
the  text,  *'  Poor  Aunt  Eliza!  She  has  no 
little  children  of  her  own,  and  you  must 
try  to  love  her  because  she  loves  you  so 
much." 


In  my  younger  days  I  seriously 
templated  matrimony  as  an  escape  from 
children  (strange  paradox!).  But  marry- 
ing is  like  quarreling  in  that  it  takes  two 
to  do  it,  and  on'  the  whole  it  seemed  sim- 
pler to  remain  single. 

It  has  been  a  great  relief  to  speak 
the  truth  at  last«  although  anonymously. 
I  can  assure  my  harshest  judges  that 
my  punishment  has  fitted  my  crioie 
with  an  exactness  which  even  Gilbert's 
Mikado  —  that  dispenser  of  perfect  jus- 
tice—  would  approve.  The  moral  of 
my  confession  is  that  it  is  better  to  seem 
worse  than  you  are  than  to  be  worse 
than  you  seem:  for  the  oonsequencaes  of 
assumed  virtue  fall  fatally  upon  the  de^ 
linquent,  while  the  wages  of  an  aaaumedl 
sin  are  frequently  paid  by  other  people* 
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THE  SOCIAL  DISABILITY  OF  THE  JEW 
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Wer  darf  daa  Kind  beim  reobten  Namen 

?"— GOBTHB. 


In  the  great  canial  trinity  of  Hunger, 
Sex,  and.  Hate,  Hate  has  forever  been  the 
gnd  of  race  against  race.  The  pages  of 
Ustoiy  drip  with  the  blood  of  nations. 
Bdigion,  destined  to  cahn  the  siurge  of 
passions,  but  added  new  incentives  to 
destruction.  Brom  this  hideous  night- 
niare  of  suffering,  strongs  than  race, 
stronger  than  creed,  must  come  an  ulti- 
;-  mate  awakening  —  the  awakening  of  the 
moral  nature  in  man.  The  gospel  of 
righteousness,  calling  more  insistentij 
tlian  ever,  must  finally  lift  the  burden 
of  bigotiy  and  dogma  weighing  on  the 
earth. 

The  share  of  the  Jewish  race  in  this 
suffering  we  do  not  wish  to  magnify  in 
order  to  bolster  an  argument.  All  nations 
have  had  their  martyrdom,  and  many 
have  succumbed.  The  Jewish  race  has 
survived,  denationalized,  heterogeneous 
in  composition,  homogeneous  in  fellow- 
aUp,  modem  in  its  aspirations. 

Wherever  scattered,  it  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  adaptation.  Its  civil 
liberty  in  Europe  dates  from  the  French 
Bevolution,  but  its  mean  average  of 
emancipation  ranges  over  considerably 
less  than  a  century.    ¥^thin  that  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time,  the  Jewish  race 
has  been  transformed  from  an  inunured 
Iri      of  aliens  into  a  people  of  cosmo- 
1  citizenship.    It  has  found  a  safe 
age  and  a  definite  opportunity  to 
oat  its  own  salvation,  with  its  pro- 
'4.  assimilation  largely  dependent 
intelligence  of  the  various  nations 
vii        'Hose  borders  it  makes  its  home. 


an 

WQ 
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In  Russia,  Rumania,  Spain,  and  Port- 
ugal the  struggle  is  carried  on  in  the  spirit 
of  medievalism.  In  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  racial  and  religious  acerbity 
is  intensified  by  economic  and  political 
agitation.  These  factors,  although  impo- 
tent to  alienate  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jew, 
persist  in  the  form  of  social  intolerance. 
The  liberated  Jew  of  Europe,  secure  from 
persecution  by  church  and  state,  is  still 
exposed  to  the  game  laws  of  the  social 
chase.  England  and  France  probably 
rank  highest  in  point  of  tolerance;  while 
intellectual  Gennany  and  the  restiess 
kingdom  of  Austro-Hungary  offer  the 
spectacle  of  a  clashing  of  classes,  in  which 
the  baiting  of  Jews  is  an  eruptive  phe- 
nomenon. We  therefore  perceive  that 
civilized  Europe,  although  shamed  into 
the  granting  of  civil  rights,  has  not  yet 
humanized  itself  above  social  persecu- 
tion. ^ 

Gauged  by  European  standards,  we 
have  no  Jewish  question  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  open  revolt,  no  per- 
secution in  masses,  no  partisan  propa- 
ganda. The  Jews  in  this  Republic  have 
never,  as  a  class,  suffered  from  civil  dis- 
abilities. Our  political,  economic,  and 
religious  freedom  is  absolute.  And  still 
our  equivalence  is  not  established.  We 
realize,  smouldering  under  an  apparent- 
ly calm  surface,  a  general  antagonism 
against  our  race.  The  problem  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  skeleton  in  the  closet. 
Among  the  Jews  it  is  treated  stricUy  as  a 
family  affair;  among  our  Christian  popu- 
lation, either  with  open  offensiveness,  or 
with  a  show  of  discretion  supposed  to 
pass  for  delicacy.   We  see  in  this  aloof- 
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ness  an  example  of  the  same  pernidous 
prudery  which  educators  have  recognized 
in  the  suppression  of  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  sex  relation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  writer's  belief  that  an  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  not  only  is  per- 
missible, but  will  be  helpful  to  a  better 
understanding.^ 

We  have  two  groups  of  Jews  in  Amer- 
ica: the  orthodox  and  the  hberal.  The 
former  are  steeped  in  the  ritualism  of  the 
past,  and  cling  to  race  and  religion  with 
a  tenacity  which  stamps  them  voluntary 
aliens.  Whatever  education  the  orthodox 
Jew  has,  expresses  itself  in  Talmudic 
lore,  an  object  of  almost  as  much  curious 
interest  to  the  liberal  Jew  as  it  would  be 
to  Christians.  The  offspring  of  these  an- 
cient Jews,  influenced  by  environment, 
gradually  drift  into  the  liberal  ranks, 
although  filial  loyalty  often  delays  the 
flowering  of  conviction  into  action.  But 
the  Jew  who  really  counts  in  America, 
who  comes  into  intimate  contact  with  his 
American  countrymen,  is  the  liberal  Jew. 
—  and  when  we  speak  of  Jews  in  this 
essay,  we  have  this  group  in  mind. 

It  is  this  group,  too,  which  is  most 
alertly  cognizant  of  the  social  restrictions 
of  the  race.  For  though  present  condi- 
tions, compared  with  ^e  persecutions  of 
history,  might  be  considered  almost  ideal, 

^  *'  At  to  ihe  Jewish  element  in  \Deronda,* 
I  expected  from  first  to  last,  in  writing  it,  that 
it  woold  create  much  stronger  redttanoe,  and 
eren  repnlsion,  than  it  has  actually  met  with. 
Bat  precisely  hecanae  I  felt  that  the  nsnal  at- 
titode  of  Christians  toward  Jews  is — I  hardly 
know  whether  to  say  more  impious  or  stapid, 
when  riewed  in  the  light  of  their  professed 
principles,  I  therefore  felt  nrged  to  treat  Jews 
with  such  sympathy  and  understanding  as  my 
nature  and  knowledge  would  attain  to.  More- 
orer,  not  only  towards  the  Jews,  hut  towards 
all  Oriental  peoples  with  whom  we  Euglish 
come  in  contact,  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  con- 
temptuous dictatorialness  is  ohserTahle  which 
has  become  a  national  disgrace  to  us.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  care  more  to  do,  if  it  were 
possible,  than  to  rouse  the  imagination  of  men 
and  women  to  a  yision  of  human  claims  in  those 
races  of  their  fellow-men  who  most  differ  from 
them  in  customs  and  beliefs.  But  towaias  the 
Hebrews  we  Western  people,  who  have  been 


the  Jewish  people,  having  within  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  emandpatioD 
risen  to  the  level  of  modem  nations,  are 
almost  as  sensitive  to  the  flner  disabilities 
under  which  they  labor  as  were  their  for- 
bears to  ancient  and  mediseval  torture. 

But  this  same  ascent,  which  has  ren- 
dered the  oi^ganism  of  the  Jew  more  finely 
sensitive,  has  also  given  him  perspective. 
For  fifteen  centuries  the  civil  and  canoni- 
cal law  of  the  Talmud  cemented  the  peo- 
ple into  a  homeless  nation,  cohesive  and 
stationary  through  its  religion.  It  was  of 
necessity  a  religious  tribe,  separated  by 
the  Gentile  and  separating  itself  from  the 
Gentile  in  order  to  insure  its  salvatioii 
«and  to  protect  its  life.  But  to-day,  the 
solidarity  of  the  Jews  as  a  racial  and 
particularly  as  a  religious  entity  is  under- 
going a  tremendous  change*  And  the 
American  Jew  of  to-day  can  look  be- 
yond self-preservation  and  his  trflbe  and 
leisurely  and  hopefully  review  his  situ- 
ation. 

So  looking,  he  can  see  that  competitioD 
is  one  cause  of  the  conditions  under  whidi 
his  people  labor.  An  expatriated  raee, 
the  Jews  are  forced  to  adiapt  themselvei 
to  the  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  scattered,  coerced  into  a 
constant  struggle  for  assimilation  and 
amalgamation.  The  fVench  Jews  must 

reared  in  Christianity,  haye  a  peouliar  debt, 
and,  whether  we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  a 
peonliar  thoroughness  of  fellowship  in  nli- 
gioos  and  moral  sentiment.  <4<3an  asTthuig  be 
more  disgusting  than  to  hear  people  eaUad 
'  educated '  making  small  jokes  about  eaiiag 
ham,  and  showing  themselTes  empty  of  any 
real  knowledge  as  to  the  relation  of  tibeir  cub 
social  and  religions  life  to  the  history  of  Iht 
people  they  think  themselTes  witty  in  inndt- 
ing  ?  They  hardly  know  that  Christ  was  a 
Jew.  And  I  find  men,  educated,  tmpfomg 
that  Christ  spoke  Greek.  To  my  feelhig,  Oat 
deadness  to  the  history  which  has  prepared  hslf 
our  world  for  us,  this  inability  to  find  iotsreik 
in  any  form  of  life  that  is  not  clad  in  the  ssine 
coat-tails  and  flounces  as  our  own,lie8  Tety  eloia 
to  the  worst  kind  of  irreligion.  Thp  best  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  sigii«  tht  intel- 
lectual narrowness  —  in  plain  EnsMi,  the  ito- 
pidity  —  which  is  still  the  arera^B^  of  oar 
culture/'  —  (Life  and  Letters  of  <|Rge  laiot) 
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be  Frenchmen;  the  German  Jews,  Ger- 
mans; the  American  Jews,  Americans. 
In  eyery  oomitiy  they  are  obliged  to 
grope  for  their  pkoe  in  the  conunon- 
wealth,  and  they  ardently  strive  to  find  It. 
Thus,  as  the  Jewish  people  make  them- 
lehes  nmnerically  felt  in  all  civilized 
fommnnities,  and  as  their  intellectual 
endowment  raises  them,  not  only  above 
the  submerged  citizens,  but  into  the 
active  class  of  competitors  in  commerce, 
sdence,  art,  and  the  professions,  friction 
18  unavoidable.  Yet  the  source  of  the 
Jews'  tribulations  lies  much  deeper  than 
competition 

It  is  traditional  to  account  for  anti- 
Jewish  feeling  on  the  score  of  religion.' 
But  this  should  seem  rather  out  of  date. 
We  are  not  arguing  with  the  ignorant  and 
stupid  demi-Christians,  who  have  never 
learned  that  Christianity,  by  reviling  Ju- 
daism, strikes  its  parent  We  are  not 
aigoing  with  the  Christian  who  forgets 
that  Christ  was  a  Jew  and  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Jew.  We  are  not  arguing 
with  the  Christian  who,  had  Christ  been 
bom  nineteen  centuries  later,  might  have 
been  so  blinded  by  race  prejudice  as  not 
to  recognize  in  him  the  Saviour.  Weshall 
not  argue  with  the  Christians  who  are  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  and  whose 
rdigious  history  is  soaked  in  Christian 
blood  for  the  greater  gloiy  of  God.  The 
conversion  of  "Christians"  to  Christian- 
ity is  still  an  unfinished  task,  and  will 
keep  our  friends  busy  for  generations  to 
come.  "This  people  draweth  nigh  unto 
me  with  their  mouth  and  honoureth  me 
with  their  lips;  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me." 

The  opprobrium  of  covetousness  and 
craftiness  which  history  has  heaped  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  Jew  stiU  clings.  The 
usual  philo-Semitic  defense  k,  that  these 
traits  are  the  direct  result  of  the  Jews' 
debarment  through  long  centuries  frt>m 
an  pursuits  other  than  the  conmierdal. 
TUs  defense  merely  explains,  cannot  con- 
done, laxity  in  oonmiercial  honor.  No 
race  has  a  monopoly  of  honesty,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Jew 


is  either  worse  or  better  than  his  neigh- 
bor. We  should  say  that  the  oommerdal 
standard  of  the  Jew  is  governed  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lives;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  German  statesman,  every 
country  has  the  Jews  it  deserves.  If  the 
American  Jew  has  been  outstripped  by 
tibe  predatory  ruthlessness  of  the  Christ- 
ian American  financier,  his  inferiority 
must  be  charged  less  to  a  lack  of  business 
acumen  than  to  the  absence  of  that  mag- 
nificent criminality  which  an  awe-strudc 
community  witnesses,  and  sometimes  ad- 
mires, in  the  American  plutocrat.  The 
abject  panic  into  which  our  President's 
attempted  enforcement  of  the  eighths 
commandment  is  throwing  a  certain  dass 
of  enuisculated  Americans  should  serve 
to  check  the  finger  which  points  to  the 
mote  in  the  eye  of  the  Jew.  Moreover, 
the  dishonest  Jew  is  never  a  leader  of  lus 
people;  nor  do  the  brethren  of  his  race 
conceal  their  intimate  contempt  The 
conscience  of  Israel  is  never  cold.  We 
denounce  the  hypocrisy  of  praise  at  the 
grave  of  a  man  who  has  not  lived  an  up- 
right life.  Our  church  gives  cold  refuge 
to  men  who  would  cover  niisdeeds  by 
piousness.  We  honor  above  all  men  th^ 
scholar  and  the  man  of  consistent  good 
deeds. 

The  causes  of  feeling  against  the  Jews, 
then,  may  be  said  to  be  not  primarily  re- 
ligious or  commercial.  What  are  they  ? 

First  and  most  powerful  among  them 
is  the  instinct  of  race  hatred,  to  which  the 
Jew  is  constantly  and  acutely  exposed, 
because  of  his  expatriation  and  his  inti- 
mate mingling  witib  other  races.  In  tibe 
intermingling  of  races  in  America,  the 
differentiation  between  the  Frenchman, 
the  American,  the  German,  the  Italian, 
V  assumes,  the  character  of  a  good-natured 
incoalescence,  whereas  the  sentiment 
against  the  Jew  usually  crystallizes  into 
active  rebuff. 

The  physical  causes  for  this  animosity 
reside  largely  in  the  Jewish  type.  Though 
the  various  separate  characteristics  which 
repel  the  "  Aryan  "  from  the  Jew  can  eas- 
ily be  pointed  out  in  other  races  (Aryan 
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included),  a  cumulative  burden  of  idio- 
syncrasies weighs  on  our  unfortunate 
people.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Jewish  type  is  not  uniform,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  concede  that  the  caricaturist  is 
always  true  to  nature,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  ^ical  Jewish 
figure  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
great  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture 
have  almost  always  modified  or  falsified 
the  Jewish  type  in  deference  to  esthet- 
ic demands.  This  unfavorable  physical 
impression  is  heightened  by  certain  man- 
nerisms, such  as  exaggerated  gestures, 
by  the  peculiar  voice  inflection  which 
grates  on  the  ear,  and  by  the  distortion 
of  the  English  language  of  which  so 
many  of  our  "prominent"  Jews  are 
guilty.     Although  these  physical  attrib- 


silenoe  which  became  rather  oppressive. 
But  it  struck  the  writer  very  forcibly  that 
the  probe  had  touched  the  sore.  The 
remark  ha«  rankled  ever  since,  and  is 
responsible  for  this  contribution  to  the 
AUantie  Monthly,  Society  will  condone 
any  fault  more  readily  than  offenses 
against  good  taste.  Does  not  the  social 
disability  of  the  Jew  in  the  United  States 
hinge  on  this  point  ? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  this  chaige 
is  defensible.  Our  Jewish  inomigrants 
have  come  to  America  to  earn  their  bread. 
The  majority,  when  landing,  are  poor, 
without  the  advantages  of  an  education. 
They  mend  their  worldly  condition,  but 
not  their  minds.  The  result  is  obvious. 
Their  possession  of  naaterial  wealth  and 
of  the  comforts  of  life  gives  them  a  fabe 


utes  are  shared  by  other  Oriental  and  ^  _flep^  of  yy'<»^  values.  Secure  in  the  con- 


also  by  the  Latin  races,  they  reach  a  di- 
max  in  the  Jewish  type,  which  in  its  cul- 
mination is  unsympathetic  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  Oriental,  or  the  Latin  people. 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  touch  on  this  phase 
of  our  inquiry;  but  the  importance  of 
physical  repulsion  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

A  visitor  from  Altruria  might  wonder 
why  a  race  of  people  of  intelligence, 
cleanly,  moral,  law-abiding,  sober,  in- 
dustrious, prosperous,  should  be  socially 
undesirable  in  a  democracy.  The  follow- 
ing incident  may  offer  an  answer. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer,  on  a  vaca- 
tion voyage,  met  a  judge  of  one  of  our 
higher  courts.  He  was  a  thoughtful  man, 
refined  in  manner,  moderate  in  speech, 
and  a  close  observer  of  human  affairs. 
Our  conversation  happened  to  drift  to 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  to  that  of  college  fraterni- 
ties. The  question  whether  an  Indian 
might  be  eligible  for  a  college  fraternity 
was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  We  then  asked  why  Jews 
were  peraonae  rum  gratae  in  fraternities. 
Our  friend  answered  veiy  quietly,  and 
without  the  slightest  suggestion  of  harsh- 
ness, "  Because  the  Indians  have  better 
manners. "  There  then  ensued  a  gap  of 


viction  that  they  possess  the  great  de- 
sideratum, they  become  self-assertiTe. 
They  forget  that  the  money  which  bays 
them  a  box  at  the  opera  or  an  apartment 
at  a  fashionable  hotel  has  not  bou^t  for 
them  culture.  They  take  the  shadow  for 
the  substance.  The  defense  that  they  are 
merely  copying  the  American  parvmu  is 
no  justification. 

Do  my  Jewish  readers  wonder  that 
the  doors  of  summer  hotels,  where  onr 
parvenus  sprawl  in  shameless  familiarity, 
are  closed  to  them  and  their  people? 
I  have  not  a  single  word  of  defense  for 
the  vulgar  exhibitions  of  Jewish  people  in 
public  places.  These  upstarts  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  tibe  face  of  every  decent 
Jew,  who  would  show  more  loyalty  to  his 
race  by  open  condemnation  than  by  half- 
hearted defense  or  pouting  resentment 

The  exclusion  of  Jews  from  coUq^ 
fraternities  is  another  case  in  point  In 
many  frank  interviews  with  fraternity 
men  we  have  received  the  impression  that 
they  do  not  want  Jewish  boys  became 
of  their  bad  manners.  This  is  a  sane 
and  commendable  stand.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  of  instances  where  Jew- 
ish boys  were  "rushed  "  for  a  batemitf, 
and  dropped  just  in  time,  with  rather  un- 
dignified alacrity,  when  they  announced 
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their  ladal  ^'disabilify."  These  boys  were 
joung  fellows  of  culture,  and  apart  from 
their  origin,  desirable  associates  in  eveiy 
respect.  Their  exclusion  was  an  expres- 
sion of  hidebound  prejudice,  rearing  itsi 
head  in  the  institution  which  more  than! 
all  others  should  be  liberal  in  thought.  / 

Now  we  wish  to  say  to  the  youn^ 
men  of  American  colleges  that  from  them 
will  spring  the  representative  men  of  the 
future  of  this  Republic.  The  university 
stands  for  education  and  culture,  for  lib- 
eral thought  and  decent  action,  for  jus- 
tice, and  for  all  the  qualities  which  com- 
bine to  make  a  genUeman.  It  stands  for  a 
type  of  man,  unfortunately  rare,  of 
stamp  of  the  man  Roosevelt:  Do  you 
represent  that  type  ?  Are  you  loyal  to  the 
spirit  of  tile  Constitution  of  your  country 
when  you  debase  your  manhood  in  blind 
intolerance?  Are  you  good  Christians? 
Does  your  faculty,  which  supplies  you 
with  Jewish  teachers,  connive  at  your 
acrtioDs  ?  Do  you  honor  Jesus  when  you 
spurn  the  race  from  which  he  is  sprung  ? 
Do  you  remember  Emerson's  "the  edu- 
cation at  college  of  fools  ?  "  You  cannot 
do  the  Jews  and  the  conununity  at  large 
a  greater  service  than  by  excluding  the 
undesirable  members  of  their  race.  But 
you  cannot  afford  to  stultify  yourselves 
by  a  sweeping  generalization. 

Not  only  bad  manners,  but  other 
faults  which  may  be  charged  against  the 
Jewish  people,  are  fostered  by  the  close 
family  afiSliation  of  the  Jews.  That  this 
condition  has  arisen  from  necessity  rather 
than  choice  does  not  alter  the  fact,  or  in- 
validate the  statement  that  it  is  the  Jew 
himself  who  must  remedy  the  situation. 
For  remedied  it  must  be.  This  close  fam- 
ily affiliation  has,  through  its  very  excess, 
ceased  to  be  an  unmixed  virtue.  It  serves 
to  perpetuate  objectionable  idiosyncra- 
sies, and  narrows  the  sympathies.  Not 
all  the  lavishness  with  which  the  Jew 
ocmtributes  to  charities  can  give  him 
the  true  spirit  of  altruism,  so  long  as  his 
interest  is  so  strongly  centred  in  his  fam- 
ily. The  projection  of  self  into  the  next 
of  kin  savors  strongly  of  selfishness  mas- 


querading as  love.  And  the  deadly  mono- 
tony of  family  reunions  is  the  thief  of 
individual  development.  "Why,"  says 
Emerson,  "should  we  assume  the  faults 
of  our  friend,  or  wife,  or  father,  or  child, 
because  they  sit  around  our  hearth  or  are 
said  to  have  the  same  blood  ?  All  men 
have  my  blood,  and  I  have  all  men's." 
Men  should  not  be  able  to  say  of  us,  "If 
I  know  your  sect,  I  anticipate  your  ar- 
gument." Rather  we  should  be  able  to 
say,  "I  shun  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  brother,  when  my  genius  calls  me." 

We  believe  that  the  Jewish  home  is  the 
nursery  for  the  perpetuation  of  idiosyn- 
^asies  which  tend  to  aggravate,  instead 
of  to  relax,  the  social  disabilities  of  the 
Jew. 

Another  of  the  most  intense  Jewish  yK 
characteristics  is  the  adoration  of  the 
child.  The  physical  well-being  of  our  off- 
spring is  made  to  assume  undue  priority 
over  the  spiritual  life.  Physical  privation  , . 
for  the  child,  even  within  the  limits  of 
hygienic  restraint,  wrings  the  tender 
heart  of  the  Jewish  parent  Hence  the 
fear  of  disease  obtains  to  a  degree  littie 
short  of  monomania.  It  is  not  difficult  to  . 
perceive  the  softening  influence  of  this 
domestic  management.  The  child,  be- 
come an  object  of  anxious  solicitude,  is 
usually  restrained  from  the  more  hardy 
play  of  his  young  neighbors,  and  a  re- 
tarded physical  development  is  the  result. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  becomes  excessively 
self-conscious.  Excluded  from  physical 
competition,  he  attempts  to  assert  him- 
self mentally  —  too  frequentiy  to  the  ill- 
concealed  delight  of  doting  parents  who 
find  compensation  in  the  precodousness 
of  their  stunted  children.  The  product  of 
this  bad  training  is  a  high-strung  child,  . 
lacking  in  physical  courage  and  over- 
impressed  with  its  importance  in  the 
community.  Its  egotism,  extending  into 
the  years  of  adult  life,  is  bound  to  receive .  ^ 
some  very  painful  shocks.  In  the  interest  v 
of  fairness,  this  is  the  place  to  state  that 
the  children  of  Christian  Americans,  al- 
though usually  not  permitted  to  suffer  in 
physical  development,  are  likewise  shame- 
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fuUj  pampered.  They  share  with  Jewish 
children  a  distorted  view  of  the  relation 
of  things,  —  enormously  enlarged  and 
distorted  images  of  their  tastes,  their 
clothes,  their  likes,  their  aversions,  and 
their  talents, — and  they  have  in  addition 
a  large  bump  of  irreverence. 

The  suppression  of  physical  develop- 
ment in  Jewish  children  makes  them  a 
tempting  butt  for  their  neighbor.  The 
bully  is  usually  safe  in  hurling  a  race  in- 
sult against  the  Jewish  boy.  The  Irish, 
who  also  seem  possessed  of  a  comical 
inclination  to  class  themselves  among 
the  oppressed  nations,  would  give  short 
shrift  to  any  one  venturing  aspersions 
against  their  race.  The  Jew  would  make 
a  better  man  and  a  fitter  protagonist  for 
his  people  if  he  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions to  resent  a  race  insult,  not  by  "dig- 
nified" silence,  but  by  the  more  direct 
manual  argimenium  ad  hominem. 

It  has  been  conceded  in  this  essay  that 
a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
intolerance  against  the  Jews  rests  on  the 
Jew  himself.  The  most  intelligent  among 
our  Jewish  friends  consider  the  situation 
hopeless.  They  reason  that  you  cannot 
alter  the  Jew  and  cannot  alter  the  Gen- 
tile. We  beg  to  differ  most  emphatically. 

A  ceaseless  process  of  adaptation  is 
gradually  modifying  tibe  Jewish  type. 
Climate,  environment,  unconscious  and 
conscious  adoption  of  customs  and  man- 
ners, cannot  fail  to  exercise  their  cogent 
influence.  The  FVench  Jew  is  easOy  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  German  Jew,  the 
German  from  the  Russian.  The  Jew 
who,  by  establishing  himself  in  a  country 
town,  dissociates  himself  from  his  own 
flock  and  comes  into  closer  contact  with 
his  Christian  neighbors,  frequently  ex- 
hibits refinement  of  manners  consider- 
ably beyond  that  of  his  city  cousin.  The 
physical  type  of  many  Jews  all  over  the 
civilized  world  has  been  so  modified 
throuj^  adaptation  (not  by  any  means  to 
their  disadvantage),  that  they  have  be- 
come unrecognizable  to  their  own  race. 

But  the  most  potent  of  evolutionary 


influences  is  intermarriage.  Whatever 
of  Chauvinism  exists  in  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple is  quickly  aioused  by  the  suggestion 
of  miscegenation;  for  the  Jewish  heart, 
whether  hidden  under  gabardine  or 
broadcloth,  is  proud,  —  proud  of  a  lin- 
i^agift  with  its  colossal  Mosaic  tradition, 
^which  has  moulded  the  western  world. 
To  the  uncompromising  orthodox  Jew, 
intermarriage  signifies  nothing  short  of 
apostasy,  and  by  tibe  liberal  Jew  mixed 
marriages  are  at  least  mildly  deprecated. 
When  a  liberal  Jew  is  questioned  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  misgivings,  he  will  usu- 
ally reply  that  miscegenation  evidences 
disloyalty  to  the  Jewish  religion  and 
would  jeopardize  the  preservation  of  the 
race.  When  pressed  for  a  definition  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  liberal  Jew,  if  a  man 
of  education,  will  almost  invariably  con- 
fess to  that  form  of  agnosticism  whidi 
is  bom  of  reva:ence  for  the  unknown 
and  unknowable.  You  will  find  thai  he 
does  not  disavow  the  applicability  of  rea- 
son to  questions  of  faith.  You  will  find 
him  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  efficacy  <^ 
prayer;  his  conception  of  the  Divinity  is 
far  from  dogmatic;  and  while  the  im- 
agery of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
quite  flattering  to  his  ^;o,  he  would  not 
be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  certainty  of 
an  hereafter.  The  argiuient  will  usually 
simmer  down  to  the  compromise  that 
Judaism  stands  for  ethics,  and  that  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  race  b  sublime. 

And  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him 
on  either  point  Our  understanding  will 
usually  terminate  in  the  agreemoit  that 
the  principles  of  ethics  and  righteousness 
have  sufficient  power  of  locomotion  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  theologic  crutch.  To 
the  liberal  Jew,  the  church  is  not  essen- 
tially a  house  of  worship.  Incommunitiei 
where  the  Sabbath  has  been  transfored 
to  Sunday,  he  seeks  intellectual  diversioii, 
ethical  support,  and  a  releaae  from  the 
rote  of  everyday  life  in  the  pleasant  gre- 
gariousness  of  die  synagogue.  If  loyai^ 
has  not  stifled  his  candor,  if  allcgianoe 
to  tottering  dogma  has  not  blinded  Us 
vision,  he  must  confess  that  the  reformed 
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^magogue  is  but  a  way-station  on  the 
road  to  free-thinking.  ?, 

AMiiwiing  these  observations  to  be 
conect,  the  Jewish  compunctions  anent 
mixed  marriages  are  racial,  not  religious, 
and  must  be  modified  in  compliance  with 
that  point  of  view.        l^fl^SrSZX 

It  would  be  well  to  remindour  Jw- 
ish  raoe-purists  of  some  facts  in  history. 
Do  th^  remember  that  the  question  of 
mixed  mairiages  caused  much  confusion 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity  ?  Do  they  remember  the 
cooTersion  of  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  to  the  Jewish  faith  ?  Do  they 
remember  that  the  Jews  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  receiyed  through  various  channels 
and  at  different  periods  an  infusion  of 
native  blood?  Do  they  know  that  the 
number  of  converted  Jews  during  the 
past  fifteen  centuries  is  computed  by  mil- 
lions ?  It  is  as  certain  that  alien  blood, 
pagan  and  Christian,  flows  in  Jewish 
veins,  as  it  is  that  the  Christian  nations 
have  a  liberal  admixture  of  Jewish  blood. 
The  forefather  of  many  a  Jew  went  dad 
in  Roman  toga  or  Athenian  pallium. 
And  we  would  feel  constrained  to  confess 
ourselves  poor  diagnosticians  if  Greorge 
Bernard  9iaw,  the  enfant  terrible  of  nim- 
ble wit  in  contemporaneous  literature, 
succeeded  in  disproving  the  existence  in 
himself  of  the  same  strain  of  blood  as 
coursed  in  the  veins  of  Heinrich  Heine. 
Israel  is  much  less  the  offspring  of  a  race 
than  the  work  of  history.  Opposition 
against  the  intermingling  of  Jewish  blood 
with  that  of  other  races  is  as  untenable 
in  Hkeory  as  in  practice;  first,  because  no 
race  has  shown  a  greater  adaptability  to 
''Aryan  "  civilization  than  the  Jew  (bcdng, 
in  fact,  the  parent  of  civilization  through 
the  Mosaic  law);  and  second,  because 
the  hyphenation  of  modem  races  is  act- 
uaUy  finding  a  corollary  in  a  constantly 


increasing  Jewish-Gentile  sanguinity.  As 
the  alien  traits  of  the  Jew  fade  into  softer 
outline,  the  elements  of  attraction  will 
outweigh  those  of  repulsion,  and  national, 
racial,  and  religious  bigotry  will  be  sub- 
merged in  an  irresistible  confluence. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  power 
of  ecclesiastic  resistance  on  the  Christian 
side.  The  church  has  made  many  con- 
cessions to  intelligence,  and  it  will  make 
more.  An  institution  so  jealous  of  its 
power  as  tibe  church  may  be  expected 
to  %ht  hard  against  natural  tendencies. 
But  the  interchange  of  pulpits  between 
Jew  and  Christian  is  a  sign  of  the  times, 
and  evidence  that  Christian  vision  has 
become  sufficiently  acute  to  recognize  its 
parent  in  religion.  And  in  the  Ethical 
Culture  movement  the  effaoement  is  com- 
plete. A  growing  intelligence  will  do  the 
rest. 

If  our  investigations  have  been  accu- 
rate, then,  the  vexed  question  of  the  so- 
cial disability  of  the  tfew  in  the  United 
States  must  find  its  solution  primarily  in 
the  self-elevation  of  the  Jewish  race ;  in  a 
modification  of  the  racial  type,  which  is, 
nolens  volens,  in  constant  progression ;  in 
'^better  physical  development;  in  the  best 
possible  efforts  of  education,  extending 
particularly  to  the  younger  generation  of 
Jewish  merchants;  in  the  most  earnest 
nturture  of  good  breeding  and  culture ;  in  ^] 
judicious  intermarriage;  in  ethical  living. 

So  far  as  the  Jew  is  able  to  understand 
Christiam'ty,  its  points  of  contact  witib 
paganism,  such  as  the  faith  in  miracles 
and  the  adoration  of  images,  are  merely 
fortuitous.  Nor  does  the  pomp  of  the 
church  seem  a  true  reflection  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  Jesus.  As  we  understand  the 
Scriptures,  Jesus  preached  essentially  a 
conduct  of  life.  When  Jesus  comes  into 
Ins  own,  there  will  be  no  problem  of  race- 
hatred. :•*'•,- 
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How  few  persons  can  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  which  is  repugnant  to 
their  feelings !  When  Darwin  pubUshed 
his  conclusion  that  man  was  descended 
from  an  apelike  ancestor  who  was  again 
descended  from  a  still  lower  type,  most 
people  were  shocked  by  the  thought;  it 
was  intensely  repugnant  to  their  feelings. 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  treated  the  pro- 
position with  contempt.  He  called  it  the 
"  gospel  of  dirt."  "  A  good  sort  of  man," 
he  said, '"  is  this  Darwin,  and  well  mean- 
ing, but  with  very  little  intellect"  Huxley 
tells  of  seeing  the  old  man  one  day  upon 
the  street,  and  of  crossing  over  to  greet 
him.  Carlyle  looked  up  and  said,  "You 
're  Huxley,  are  n't  you,  the  man  who  says 
we  are  all  descended  from  monkeys?" 
and  went  on  his  way.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  just  what  Carlyle  thought 
we  were  descended  from.  Could  he,  or 
did  he,  doubt  at  all  that,  if  he  were  to  go 
back  a  few  thousand  years  over  his  own 
line  of  descent,  he  would  come  upon  rude 
savage  men,  who  used  stone  implements, 
and  lived  in  caves  or  rude  huts,  who  had 
neither  letters  nor  arts,  and  with  whom 
might  did  indeed  make  right,  and  that 
back  of  these  he  would  find  still  more 
primitive  races,  and  that  these  too  had 
their  still  more  savage  and  bestial  for- 
bears? When  started  on  the  back  track  of 
his  own  race,  where  could  he  stop  ?  Could 
he  stop  anywhere?  The  neolithic  man 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  paleolithic, 
and  he  on  a  still  lower  human  or  semi- 
human  form,  till  we  come  to  a  manlike 
ape  or  an  apelike  man,  living  in  trees  and 
subsisting  on  roots  and  nuts  and  wild 
fruits.  Every  child  born  to-day,  by  the 
grip  of  its  hands,  the  strength  of  its  arms, 
and  the  weakness  of  its  legs,  hints  of  those 
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far-off  arboreal  ancestors.  Carlyle  must 
also  have  known  that  in  his  fetal  or  pre- 
natal life  there  was  a  time  when  his  em- 
bryo could  not  have  been  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  dog,  much  less  of  a  mon- 
key. Was  this  also  intolerable  to  him? 

It  must  be  a  bitter  pill  to  persons  of 
Carlyle's  temperament  to  have  to  aooept 
the  account  of  their  own  human  origm; 
that  the  stork  legend  of  the  baby  is,  after 
all,  not  good  natural  history.  The  hum- 
ble beginning  of  each  of  us  is  not  one 
that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  <»*  to  the 
religious  sentiment,  or  to  our  love  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  remote,  yet  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  truth  is  pretty  strong. 

In  fact,  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  man  differs  from  the  popular 
one  just  as  the  natural  history  of  babies, 
as  we  all  know  it,  differs  from  the  account 
in  the  nursery  legends,  and  gives  about 
the  same  shock  to  our  sensibinties  and 
our  pride  of  origin. 

One  of  the  hardest  lessons  we  have  to 
learn  in  this  life,  and  one  that  many  per- 
sons never  learn,  is  to  see  the  divine,  the 
celestial,  the  pure,  in  the  oonunon,  the 
near  at  hand  —  to  see  that  heaven  lies 
about  us  here  in  this  world.  Cailyle's 
gospel  of  dirt,  when  examined  doselj, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  a  gospel  of 
star-dust  Why,  we  have  inventei^  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  supernatural, 
with  its  unseen  spirits  and  powers  good 
and  bad,  to  account  for  things,  because 
we  found  the  universal  everyday  nature 
too  cheap,  too  conmion,  too  vulgar.  We 
have  had  to  cap  the  natural  with  the 
supernatural  to  satisfy  our  love  for  the 
marvelous  and  the  inexplicable.  As  soon 
as  a  thing  is  brought  within  our  ken, 
and  the  region  of  our  experience,  it 
seems  to  16se  caste  and  be  cheapoied. 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this 
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mTtho-poeiic  tendency  of  ours,  but  what 
a  part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  what  a  part  it  still  plays  — 
tiimiDg  the  light  of  day  into  a  mysterious 
illusive  and  haunted  twilight  on  every 
hand!  It  would  seem  that  it  must  have 
served  some  good  purpose  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race;  but  what  is  not  so 
eas7  to  point  out  is  the  evil  it  has  wrought, 
the  mistakes  and  self-delusions  to  which 
it  has  given  rise.  One  may  say  that  in 
its  healthy  and  legitimate  action  it  has 
given  rise  to  poetry  and  to  art  and  to  the 
many  escapes  which  the  imagination  pro- 
ndes  us  from  the  hard  and  wearing  reali- 
ties of  life.  Its  implacable  foe  is  undoubt- 
edly the  scientific  spirit —  the  spirit  of  the 
now  and  the  here,  that  seeks  proof  and 
finds  the  marvelous  and  the  divine  in  the 
ground  underfoot;  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated Lyell  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  forces  and  agencies  at  work 
every  day  around  us  were  adequate  to 
account  for  the  tremendous  changes  in 
the  earth's  surface  in  the  past;  that  ani- 
mated Darwin  and  led  him  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  creative  energy  in  the 
natural  life  of  plants  and  animals  to-day ; 
that  animated  Huxley  and  filled  him  with 
such  righteous  wrath  at  the  credulity  of 
lus  theological  brethren;  and  that  ani- 
mates every  one  of  us  when  we  clinch  a 
nail,  or  stop  a  leak,  or  turn  a  thing  over 
and  look  on  the  other  side,  and  apply  to 
practical  affairs  the  touchstone  of  com- 
mon sense. 

That  man  is  of  divine  origin  in  a  sense 
that  no  other  animal  is,  is  a  conviction 
dear  to  the  conmion  mind.  It  was  dear  to 
the  mind  of  Carlyle,  it  chimed  in  well  with 
lus  distrust  of  the  present,  his  veneration 
of  the  past,  and  his  Hebraic  awe  and 
reverential  fear  before  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  While  Darwin's  attitude  of 
mind  toward  outward  things  was  one  of 
inquiry  and  thirst  for  exact  knowledge, 
Carlyle's  was  one  of  reverence  and  won- 
der. He  was  more  inclined  to  worship 
where  Darwin  was  moved  to  investigate. 
Darwin,  too,  felt  the  presence  of  the  great 
unknown,  but  he  sought  solace  in  the 


knowable  of  the  physical  world  about 
him,  while  Carlyle  sought  solace  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world,  where  his 
great  mytho-poetic  faculty  could  have 
free  swing. 

We  teach  and  we  preach  that  God  is  in 
everything  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  that  all  things  are  possible  with  him, 
and  yet  practically  we  deny  that  he  is  in 
the  brute  and  that  it  is  possible  man 
should  have  had  his  origin  there. 

I  long  ago  convinced  myself  that  what- 
ever is  on  the  earth  and  shares  its  life  is  of 
the  earth,  and,  in  some  way  not  open  to 
me,  came  out  of  the  earth,  the  highest  not 
less  than  the  humblest  creature  at  our 
feet.  I  like  to  think  of  the  old  weather- 
worn globe  as  the  mother  of  us  all.  I  like 
to  think  of  the  ground  underfoot  as  plas- 
tic and  responsive  to  the  creative  energy, 
vitally  related  to  the  great  cosmic  forces, 
a  red  corpuscle  in  the  life-current  of  the 
Eternal,  and  that  man,  with  all  his  high- 
flying dreams  and  aspirations,  his  arts,  his 
Bibles,  his  religions,  his  literatures,  his 
philosophies  —  heroes,  saints,  martyrs, 
sages,  poets,  prophets  —  all  lay  folded 
there  in  the  fiery  mist  out  of  which  the 
planet  came.  I  love  to  make  Whitman's 
great  lines  my  own :  — 

I  am  an  aeme  of  things  acoompliahed,  and  I  am 
an  encloser  of  things  to  be. 

My  feet  strike  an  apex  of  the  apices  of  the 

stain, 
On  every  step  hunches  of  ages,  and  larger 

bunches  between  the  steps, 
All  below  duly  travel'd,  and  still  I  mount  and 

mount. 

Rise    after  rise  bow    the    phantoms  behind 

me, 
Afar  down  I  see  the  huge  first  Nothing,  I  know 

I  was  even  there, 
I  waited  unseen  and  always,  and  slept  through 

the  lethargic  mist, 
And  took  my  time,  and  took  no  hurt  from  the 

fetid  carbon. 

Long  I  was  hugged  close  —  long  and  long. 

Immense  have  been  the  preparations  for  me ; 
Faithful  and  friendly  the  arms    that    have 
helped  me. 
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Oyelm  ferried  my  cradle,  rowing  and  rowing 

like  cheerfnl  boatmen, 
For  room  to  me  stars  kept  aside  in  their  own 

rings, 
They  sent  inflnenoes  to  look  after  what  was  to 

hold  me. 

Before  I  was  bom  out  of  my  mother  genera- 
tions guided  me, 

My  embryo  has  nsTer  been  torpid,  nothing  ooold 
overlay  it. 

For  it  the  nebnla  oohered  to  an  orb, 
The  long  slow  strata  piled  to  rest  it  on, 
Vast  yegetables  gaTO  it  snstenanee, 
Monstrous   sanroids   transported   it  in   their 
months  and  deposited  it  with  care. 

All  forces  haye  been  steadily  employed  to  com- 
plete and  delight  me. 
Now  on  this  spot  I  stand  with  my  robnst  soul. 


II 

The  material,  the  carnal,  the  earthj, 
has  been  so  long  under  the  ban,  so  long 
associated  in  our  minds  with  that  which 
hinders  and  degrades,  and  with  the  source 
and  province  of  evil,  that  it  will  take 
science  a  long  time  to  redeem  it  and  lift  it 
again  to  its  proper  place. 

It  jars  upon  our  sensibilities  and  dis- 
turbs our  preconceived  notions  to  be  told 
that  the  spiritual  has  its  root  in  the  carnal 
and  is  as  truly  its  product  as  the  flower 
is  the  product  of  the  roots  and  the  stalk 
of  the  plant.  The  conception  does  not 
cheapen  or  degrade  thje  spiritual,  it  ele- 
vates the  carnal,  the  material.  To  regard 
the  soul  and  body  as  one,  or  to  ascribe  to 
consciousness  a  physiological  origin,  is 
not  detracting  from  its  divinity,  it  is  rather 
conferring  divinity  upon  the  body.  One 
thing  IB  inevitably  linked  with  another, 
the  higher  forms  with  the  lower  forms, 
the  butterfly  with  the  grub,  the  flower 
with  the  root,  the  food  we  eat  with  the 
thought  we  think,  the  poem  we  write,  or 
the  picture  we  paint,  with  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  nutrition.  How  science 
has  enlarged  and  ennobled  and  purified 
our  conception  of  the  universe ;  how  it  has 
cleaned  out  the  evil  spirits  that  have  so 
long  terrified  mankind,  and  justified  the 


verdict  of  the  Creator:  "  and  behold  it 
was  good.'*  With  its  indestructibility  of 
matter,  its  conservation  of  energy,  its  in- 
violability of  cause  and  effect,  its  unity  of 
force  and  elements  throughout  sidml 
space,  it  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  con- 
ception of  man,  his  origin,  his  develop- 
ment, and  in  a  measure  his  destiny,  that 
at  last  makes  him  at  home  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

How  much  more  consistent  it  is  with 
what  we  know  of  the  unity  of  nature  to 
believe  that  one  species  should  have  come 
through  another,  that  man  should  have 
come  through  the  brute  rather  than  have 
been  grafted  upon  him  from  without 
Unfolding  and  ever  unfolding,  upward 
and  onward,  from  the  lower  to  the  hi^^, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex — that  baa 
been  the  course  of  organic  evolution  from 
the  first. 

One  thinks  of  the  creative  energy  as 
working  along  many  lines,  only  one  of 
which  eventuated  in  man;  all  the  others 
fell  short  or  terminated  in  lower  forms. 
Hence,  while  we  think  of  man  as  capable 
of,  and  destined  to,  still  higher  devdop- 
ment,  we  look  upon  the  lower  orders  as 
having  reached  the  end  of  their  course, 
and  conclude  there  is  no  to-morrow  for 
them. 

The  anthropoid  apes  seem  indeed  like 
preliminary  studies  of  man,  or  rejected 
models  of  the  great  inventor  who  was 
blindly  groping  his  way  to  the  higher 
form.  The  ape  is  probably  our  ancestor 
in  no  other  sense  than  this.  Nature  seems 
to  have  had  man  in  mind  when  she  made 
him,  but  evidently  she  lost  interest  in  him, 
humanly  speaking,  and  tried  some  other 
combination.  The  ape  must  always  re- 
main an  ape.  Some  collateral  bnuKk 
doubtless  gave  birth  to  a  higher  form,  and 
this  to  a  still  higher,  till  we  reach  our 
preglacial  forbears.  Then  some  one 
branch  or  branches  distanced  all  others, 
leaving  rude  tribes  by  the  way  in  whom 
development  seemed  arrested,  till  we 
reach  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  creative  energy  seems  ever  to  have 
been  pushing  out  and  on,  and  yet  ever 
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leaving  a  residue  of  formfl  behind.  The 
leptiles  did  not  all  become  birds,  nor  the 
invertebrates  all  become  vertebrates,  nor 
the  apes  all  become  men,  nor  the  men  all 
become  Emx>peans.  Every  higher  form 
has  a  base  or  background  of  kindred  low- 
er forms  out  of  vrhich  it  seems  to  have 
emerged,  and  to  which  it  now  and  then 
shows  a  tenden<7  to  revert  And  this  is 
the  order  of  nature  everywhere,  in  our 
own  physiology  and  psychology,  not  less 
than  in  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  life. 
Do  not  our  highest  ideals  have  their  rise 
and  foundation  in  sensation  and  experi- 
ence? There  is  no  higher  without  first  the 
lower,  and  the  lower  does  not  all  become 
the  higher. 

The  blood  relationship  between  man 
and  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  shown  in  the 
fact  that  human  blood  acts  poisonously 
upon  and  decomposes  the  blood  of  the 
lower  apes  and  other  mammals,  but  is 
harmless  to  the  blood  of  the  anthropoid 
apes,  and  affiliates  with  it,  is  very  signifi- 
cant It  convinces  like  a  demonstration. 
Transfer  the  blood  of  thedog  to  thefoxor 
the  wolf,  or  vice  versa,  and  all  goes  well; 
they  are  brothers.  Transfer  the  blood  of 
the  dogtotherabbit,<Nrmc0t;0rMi,anda 
struggle  for  life  immediately  takes  place. 
The  serum  of  one  blood  destroys  the  cells 
of  the  other.  This  fact  confirms  Huxley's 
statement  that  the  anatomical  difference 
between  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes  is 
less  than  the  corresponding  diifference  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  lower  apes. 


ni 

One  thing  we  may  affirm  about  the 
oniverae  —  it  is  logical;  the  conclusion 
always  follows  from  the  premises. 

The  lesson  which  life  repeats  and  con- 
stantly enforces  is,  "  Look  under  foot" 
You  axe  always  nearer  the  divine  and  the 
tme  sources  of  your  power  than  you 
think.  The  lure  of  the  distant  and  the 
difficult  is  deceptive.  The  great  oppor- 
tunity is  where  you  are.  Do  not  despise 
your  own  place  and  hour.  Every  place 
is  under  the  stars,  every  place  is  the  cen- 


tre of  the  world.  Stand  in  your  own  door- 
yard  and  you  have  eight  thousand  miles 
of  solid  ground  beneath  you,  and  all  the 
sidereal  splendors  overhead.  The  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  stars  are  no  more  in 
the  heavens  and  no  more  obedient  to 
the  celestial  impulses  than  the  lonely  and 
time-scarred  world  we  inhabit  How  the 
planet  thrills  and  responds  to  the  heaven- 
ly forces  and  occunences  we  little  know, 
but  we  get  an  inkling  of  it  when  we  see 
the  magnetic  needle  instantly  affected  by 
solar  disturbances. 

Look  under  foot  Grold  and  diamonds 
and  all  precious  stones  come  out  of  the 
ground;  they  do  not  drop  upon  us  from 
the  stars,  and  our  highest  thoughts  are  in 
some  way  a  transformation  or  a  transmu- 
tation of  the  food  we  eat  Themeanisthe 
divine  if  we  make  it  so.  The  child  surely 
learns  that  its  father  and  mother  are  the 
Santa  Claus  that  brought  the  gifts,  though 
the  discovery  may  bring  pain;  and  the 
man  leams  to  see  providence  in  the  great 
universal  forces  ii  nature,  in  the  winds 
and  the  rain,  in  the  soil  underfoot  and  in 
the  cloud  overhead.  What  these  forces  in 
their  orderly  rounds  do  not  bring  him,  he 
does  not  expect  The  farmer  hangs  up 
his  stocking  in  the  way  of  empty  bins  and 
bams,  and  he  knows  well  who  or  what 
must  fill  them.  The  Santa  Claus  of  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  invent- 
or, is  the  forces  and  conditions  all  about 
us  in  everyday  operation.  When  the 
lightning  strikes  your  building  or  the 
trees  on  your  lawn,  you  are  at  least  re- 
minded that  you  do  not  live  in  a  corner 
outside  of  Jove's  dominions,  you  are  in 
the  circuit  of  the  great  forces.  If  you  are 
eligible  to  bad  fortune  where  you  stand, 
you  are  equally  eligible  to  good  fortune 
there.  The  young  man  who  went  West 
did  well,  but  the  young  man  who  had  the 
western  spirit  and  stayed  at  home  did 
equally  well.  To  evoke  a  spark  of  fire  out 
of  a  flint  with  a  bit  of  steel  is  the  same 
thing  as  evoking  beautiful  thoughts  from 
homely  facts.  How  hard  it  is  for  us  to 
see  the  heroic  in  an  act  of  our  neigh- 
bor! 
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What  a  burden  science  took  upon  itself 
when  it  sought  to  explain  the  origin  of 
man!  Religion  or  theology  takes  a  short 
cut  and  makes  quick  work  of  it  hj  re- 
garding man  as  the  result  of  the  special 
creative  act  of  a  supernatural  Being.  But 
science  takes  a  long  and  tedious  and 
hazardous  way  around  through  the  low- 
est primordial  forms  of  life.  It  seeks  to 
trace  his  germ  through  the  abyss  of  geo- 
logic time  where  all  is  dim  and  mysteri- 
ous, through  countless  cycles  of  waiting 
and  preparation,  where  the  slow,  patient 
gods  of  evolution  cherished  it  and  passed 
it  on,  through  the  fetid  carbon,  through 
the  birth  and  decay  of  continents,  through 
countless  interchanges  and  readjustments 
of  sea  and  land,  through  the  clash  and 
warring  of  the  cosmic  forces,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  through  the  fish  and 
the  reptile,  through  the  ape  and  the  orang 
up  to  man — from  the  slime  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  primordial  ocean  up  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Surely  one  may  say  with 
Whitman,  — 

*'  Immense  have  been  the  preparations  for 
me; 
Faithful  and  friendly  the  arms  that  have 
helped  me  I " 

It  took  about  one  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  sedimentary  rock,  laid  down 
through  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
in  the  bottom  of  the  old  seas,  all  prob- 
ably the  leavings  of  minute  forms  of  life, 
to  make  a  foundation  upon  which  man 
could  appear. 

His  origin  as  revealed  by  science  filb 
and  appalls  the  imagination;  as  revealed 
by  theology  it  simply  baffles  and  dumb- 
founds one.  Science  deepens  the  mystery 
while  yet  it  gives  the  reason  and  the  im- 
agination something  to  go  upon;  it  takes 
us  beyond  soundings,  but  not  beyond  the 
assurance  that  cause  and  effect  are  still 
continuous  there  beneath  us.  I  like  to 
think  that  man  has  traveled  that  long  ad- 
venturous road,  that  the  whole  creation 
has  pulled  together  to  produce  him.  It  is 
a  road,  of  course,  beset  with  pain  and 


anguish,  beset  with  ugly  and  repellent 
forms,  beset  with  riot  and  slaughter;  it 
leads  through  jungle  and  morass,  through 
floods  and  cataclysms,  through  the  hells 
of  the  Mesozoic  and  the  Cenozoic  periods, 
but  it  leads  ever  upward  and  onward. 

The  manward  impulse  in  creation  has 
doubtless  been  checked  many  times,  but 
never  lost;  all  forms  conspired  to  further 
it,  and  it  seemed  to  have  taken  the  push 
and  the  aspiration  out  of  each  CMxier  as  it 
passed  on,  dooming  it  henceforth  to  a 
round  of  life  without  change  or  hope  d 
progress,  leaving  the  fish  to  continue  fish, 
the  reptiles  to  continue  reptiles,  the  apes 
to  continue  apes ;  it  took  all  the  heart  and 
soul  of  each  to  feed  and  continue  the  cen- 
tral impulse  that  was  to  eventuate  in  man. 

I  fail  to  see  why  our  religious  brethren 
cannot  find  in  this  history  or  revelation  as 
much  room  for  creative  energy,  as  large 
a  factor  of  the  mysterious  and  superhu- 
man, as  in  the  myth  of  Grenesb.  True  it 
is  that  it  fixes  our  attention  upon  this 
world  and  upon  forces  with  which  we 
are  more  or  less  familiar,  but  it  implies 
an  element  or  a  power  before  which 
we  stand  helpless  and  dumb.  What  fa- 
thered this  man-impulse,  what  launched 
this  evolutionary  process,  what  or  who 
stamped  upon  the  first  protoplasm  the 
aspiration  to  be  man,  and  never  let  that 
aspiration  sleep  through  all  the  tremen- 
dous changes  of  those  incalculable  geo- 
logic ages  ?  What  or  who  first  planted 
the  seed  of  the  great  biological  tree  and 
determined  all  its  branchings  and  the 
fruit  it  should  bear  ?  If  you  must  have 
a  Grod,  dther  apart  from  or  immanent  in 
creation,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  as 
much  need  of  one  here  as  in  the  Mosaic 
cosmology.  The  final  mystery  cannot 
be  cleared  up.  We  can  only  drive  it  to 
cover.  How  the  universe  came  to  be 
what  it  is,  and  how  man  came  to  be  man, 
who  can  tell  us  ?  f 

That  somewhere  in  my  line  of  descent 
was  an  ancestor  that  lived  in  trees  and 
had  powerful  arms  and  weaker  l^gs,  that 
his  line  b^^an  in  a  creature  that  lived  on 
the  ground,  and  his  in  one  that  lived  in 
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the  mud,  or  in  the  sea,  and  his,  or  its, 
sprang  from  a  germ  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  but  deepens  the  mystery  of  the  being 
that  is  now  here  and  can  look  back  and 
speculate  over  the  course  he  has  probably 
come;  it  only  directs  attention  to  ugly 
facts,  to  material  things,  to  the  everyday 
process  of  evolution,  instead  of  to  the  far 
away,  the  unknown,  or  the  supernatural. 
How  the  organic  came  to  bud  and 
grow  from  the  inmganic,  who  knows? 
Yet  it  must  have  done  so.  We  seem  com- 
pelled to  think  of  an  ascending  series  from 
nebular  matter  up  to  the  spirituality  of 
man,  each  stage  in  the  series  resting  upon 
or  growing  out  of  the  one  beneath  it 
Creation  or  development  must  be  contin- 
uous. There  are  and  can  be  no  breaks. 
The  inorganic  is  already  endowed  with 
chemical  and  molecular  life.  The  whole 
universe  is  aUve  and  vibrates  with  im- 
pulses too  fine  for  our  dull  senses;  but  in 
chemical  affinity,  in  crystallization,  in 
the  persistence  of  force,  in  electricity,  we 
catdi  glimpses  of  a  kind  of  vitality  that  is 
preliminaiy  to  all  other.  I  never  see  fire 
bum,  or  water  flow,  or  the  frost-mark  on 
the  pane,  that  I  am  not  reminded  of 
something  as  mysterious  as  hfe.  How 
alive  the  flame  seems,  how  alive  the  wa- 
ter, how  marvelous  the  arborescent  etch- 
ings of  the  frost!  Is  there  a  principle  of 
fire?  Is  there  a  principle  of  crystalliza- 
tion? Just  as  much  as  Uiere  is  a  principle 
of  life.  The  mind,  in  each  case,  seems 
to  require  something  to  lay  hold  of  as  a 
cause.  Why  these  wonderful  star  forms  of 
thesnowflake?  Why  these  exact  geomet- 
ric f <»rms  of  quartz  crystab  ?  The  gulf 
between  disorganized  matter  and  the 
crystal  seems  to  me  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  inorganic.  If 
we  did  not  every  day  witness  the  passage, 
we  could  not  believe  it.  The  gulf  between 
the  crystal  and  the  cell  we  have  not  seen 
cleared,  and  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
bridge  it,  and  may  never  be,  but  it  has 
been  bridged,  and  I  dare  say  without  any 
more  miracle  than  hourly  goes  on  around 
us.  The  production  of  water  from  two 
invisible  gases  is  a  miracle  to  me.    When 


water  appeared  (what  made  it  appear  ?) 
and  the  first  cloud  floated  across  the  blue 
sky,  life  was  not  far  off,  if  it  was  not  al- 
ready there.  Some  morning  in  spring, 
when  the  sun  shone  across  the  old  Azoic 
hills,  at  some  point  where  the  land  and 
sea  met,  life  began  —  the  first  speck  of 
protoplasm  appeared.  Call  it  the  result 
of  the  throb  or  push  of  the  creative  energy 
that  pervades  all  things,  and  whose  action 
is  continuous  and  not  intermittent,  since 
we  are  compelled  to  presuppose  such 
energy  to  account  for  anything,  even  our 
own  efforts  to  account  for  things.  An 
ever  active  vital  force  pervades  the  uni- 
verse, and  is  felt  and  seen  in  all  things, 
from  atomic  attraction  and  repulsion  up 
to  wheeling  suns  and  systems.  The  very 
processes  of  thought  seem  to  require  such 
premises  to  go  upon.  There  is  a  reason 
for  the  universe  as  we  find  it,  else  man's 
reason  is  a  delusion,  and  delusion  itself 
is  a  meaningless  term.  The  uncaused  is 
unthinkable;  thought  can  find  neither 
b^inning  nor  ending  to  the  universe, 
because  it  cannot  find  the  primal  cause. 
Can  we  think  of  a  stick  with  only  one 
end  ?  We  have  to  if  we  compass  time  in 
thought,  or  in  space,  either. 


Given  atomic  motion,  chemical  affinity, 
—  this  hunger  or  love  of  the  elements  for 
one  another, — crystallization,  electricity, 
radium,  the  raining  upon  us  of  solar  and 
sidereal  influences,  the  youth  of  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  universe  vibrating  with  the 
cosmic  creative  energy,  the  beginning  of 
life,  the  step  from  the  inorganic  to  the 
organic,  is  not  so  hard  to  conceive.  In  a 
dead  universe  this  would  be  hard,  but  we 
have  a  universe  throbbing  with  cosmic 
life  and  passion  to  begin  with.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  think  of  anything  as  un- 
caused, and  in  trying  to  figure  to  myself 
this  beginning  of  life  I  have  to  postulate 
this  universal  creative  energy  that  per- 
vades the  worlds  as  animating  the  atoms 
and  causing  them  to  combine  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  primordial  protoplasm.   Then 
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when  the  first  cell  divides  and  becomes 
two,  I  have  to  think  of  an  inherent  some- 
thing that  prompts  the  act,  and  so  on  all 
the  way  up. 

I  cannot  conoeiveof  crystallization,  this 
precise  and  invariable  arrangement  of 
certain  elements,  nor  of  the  invariable 
chemical  compounds,  without  postulat- 
ing some  inner  force  or  will  or  tendency 
that  determines  them.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  an  atom  of  carbon,  or  oxygen,  or  hydro- 
gen as  doing  anything  of  itself.  It  must 
be  alive,  and  this  life  and  purpose  per- 
vades the  universe.  This  inability  on  my 
part  may  be  only  the  limitation  ci 
thought  I  know  there  are  things  I  can- 
not conceive  of  that  are  yet  true.  I  can- 
not conceive  how  the  sky  is  still  overhead 
at  the  South  Pole  as  at  the  North,  be- 
cause one  position  to  my  senses  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  other  and  I  am  compelled  to 
think  of  up  and  down  as  the  same.  lean- 
not  think  how  anything  can  b^gin,  be- 
cause time,  like  matter,  is  infinitely  divisi- 
ble, and  there  always  remains  a  mathe- 
matical fragment  of  time  between  the  not 
beginning  and  the  beginning.  The  con- 
ditions of  thought  are  such  that  I  do  not 
see  how  one  can  think  of  one's  self,  that 
is,  be  object  and  subject  at  the  same  in- 
stant of  time,  —  jump  down  one's  own 
throat,  so  to  spetdc,  —  and  yet  we  seem 
to  manage  to  do  it. 

VI 

If  life  can  finally  be  explained  in  terms 
of  ph3r8ics  and  chemistry,  that  is,  if  the 
beginning  of  life  on  the  globe  was  no  new 
thing,  the  introduction  of  no  new  princi- 
ple, but  only  the  result  of  a  vastly  more 
complex  and  intimate  play  and  interac- 
tion of  the  old  physico-chemical  forces  of 
the  inorganic  world,  then  the  gulf  that  is 
supposed  to  separate  the  two  worlds  of 
living  and  non-living  matter  virtually  dis- 
appears :  the  two  worlds  meet  and  fuse. 
We  shall  probably  in  time  have  to  come 
to  accept  this  view  —  the  view  of  the  me- 
chanico-chemical  theory  of  life.  It  is  in  a 
line  with  the  whole  revelation  of  science, 
so  far,  —  the  gettbg  rid  of  the  mirab- 


ulous,  the  unknowable,  the  transcenden- 
tal, and  the  enhancing  of  the  potency  and 
the  mystery  of  things  near  al  hand  that 
we  have  always  known  in  other  fonu. 
It  is  at  first  an  unpalatable  truth,  liketihe 
discovery  of  the  aninud  origin  of  man, 
or  that  consciousness  and  all  our  fine 
thoughts  and  asprations  are  the  resohof 
molecular  action  in  the  brain;  or  like  the 
experience  of  the  child  when  it  discov- 
ers that  its  father  or  mother  is  the  Santa 
Claus  that  filled  its  stockings.  Sdeooeis 
constantly  bringing  us  back  to  earth  and 
to  the  ground  underfoot  Our  dream  of 
something  far-off,  supernatural,  vanishes. 
We  lose  the  God  of  a  far-off  heaven  and 
find  a  Grod  in  the  oonunon,  the  near, 
always  present,  always  active,  always 
creating  the  world  anew.  Sdenoe  thus 
corrects  our  delusions  and  vague  supers 
stitions,  and  brings  us  bade  near  home 
for  the  key  we  had  sought  afar.  We  shall 
probably  be  brought,  sooner  or  later,  to 
accept  another  unpalatable  theoiy,  that 
of  the  physical  origin  of  the  soul,  that  it  is 
not  of  celestial  birth  except  as  the  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  are  one.  This  is  really 
only  taking  our  religious  teachers  at  thdr 
word,  that  God  is  here,  as  constant  and 
as  active  in  the  commonest  substance  we 
know  as  in  the  highest  heaven.  Science 
finds  the  beginning  of  something  like  om- 
sdous  intelligence  in  the  first  uniceUular 
life,  the  first  protosoSn.  When  two  or 
more  cells  unite  to  form  a  metazo5n,  it 
finds  a  higher  and  more  complex  form  of 
intelligence.  In  the  brain  of  num  it  finds 
a  confraternity  of  millions  of  simple  cells, 
each  with  a  life  and  intelligenoe  of  its 
own,  but  when  united  and  cooperating, 
the  intelligence  of  all  pooled^  as  it  were, 
we  have  the  mind  and  personality  of  man 
as  the  result  This  fact  leaves  no  romn 
for  the  notion  that  the  mind  or  soul  is  an 
entity  apart  from  the  organ  which  it  uses. 
It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  to  be  the  result  of  the  multiceDn- 
lar  life  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus  we 
do  not  banish  the  mystery  of  the  soul,  we 
only  bring  it  nearer  home.  We  disprove  a 
fable  and  are  then  confounded  by  the  fact 
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that  lurks  uoder  it.  And  this  proves  true 
in  all  attempts  at  ultimate  explanations 
of  the  phenomena  of  this  world. 

It  seems  as  if  we  saw  the  hint  of  pro^ 
phecyof  the  vegetable  in  the  mineral — in 
this  growth  of  crystals,  in  these  arbores- 
cent forms  of  the  frost  on  the  pane  or  on 
the  flagging-stones.  One  may  see  most 
wonderful  tree  and  fern  forms  on  the 
pavonent,  with  dean  open  spaces  be- 
tween them,  no  less  than  in  a  wood, — an 
endless  variety  of  them.  A  fVench  chem- 
ist has  lately  produced  by  inorganic  com- 
pounds the  growth  of  sometUng  like  a 
plant,  with  roots,  stem,  branches,  leaves, 
buds, — a  mineral  plant,  as  if  the  type  of 
the  plant  already  existed  in  the  soil.  Yes, 
the  inorganic  is  dreaming  of  the  organic. 
And  the  plant  in  its  ceil  structure,  in  its 
circulation,  in  its  intelligence,  or  ingen- 
ious devices  to  get  on  in  the  world,  is 
dreaming  of  the  animal,  and  the  <m™«-l 
is  dreaming  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  spir- 
itujdity  of  man  toudies  the  spirituality  of 
the  cosmos,  and  thus  the  circle  is  com- 
plete. 

vn 

Se  far  as  science  can  find  out,  eenHenee 
is  a  property  of  matter  which  is  evolved 
under  certain  conditions,  and  though  sci- 
ence itself  has  not  yet  been  able  to  repro- 
duce these  conditions,  it  still  believes  in 
the  poflsibili^.  If  lif  e  was  not  potentid  in 
the  inorganic  world,  how  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  it  ?  It  is  not  a  graft,  it  is  more 
like  a  begetting.  Nature  does  not  work  by 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  but  by  unfolding 
and  ever  unfolding,  or  developing  out  of 
latent  innate  powers  and  possibilities,  — 
an  inward  neeessi^  always  working,  but 
never  an  external  maker.  It  is  no  help  to 
fancy  that  life  may  have  been  brought  to 
the  earth  by  a  f aUijog  meteorite  from  some 
other  sphere.  How  did  life  originate  upon 
that  other  sphere  ?  It  must  have  started 
here  as  surdy  as  fire  started  here.  We 
feign  that  Prometheus  stole  the  first  fire 
from  heaven,  but  it  sleeps  here  all  about 
us,  and  can  be  evoked  any  time  and  any- 
where. It  sleeps  in  all  forms  of  force.  A 


falling  avalanche  of  rocks  turns  to  flame; 
the  meteor  in  the  air  becomes  a  torch; 
the  thunderbolt  is  a  huge  sparic.  So  life, 
no  doubt,  slept  in  the  inorganic,  and  was 
started  by  the  reverse  of  friction,  namely, 
by  broodmg. 

When  the  earth  becomes  lifeless  a|;ain, 
as  it  surdy  must  in  time,  then  the  cycle 
wiU  be  repeated*  a  collision  will  develop 
new  energy,  and  new  worlds,  and  out  <^ 
this  newness  will  a|;ain  come  life. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  million 
years  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the 
ancestor  of  man  began  to  assume  human 
form  and  the  dawn  of  history.  Try  to 
think  of  that  time  and  of  the  struggle  of 
this  creature  upward:  of  the  pain,  the 
su£Fering,  the  low  bestid  life,  the  war- 
rings,  the  defeats,  the  slow,  inflnitely 
slow  gains,  of  his  deadly  enemies  in  other 
animab,  of  the  repeated  changes  of  cli- 
mate of  the  northern  hemisphere  from 
subtropical  to  subarctic,  —  tiie  Und  at 
one  time  for  thousands  of  years  buried 
beneath  an  ice  sheet  a  mile  or  more  thick, 
followed  by  a  cjde  of  years  of  almost  trop- 
ical warmth  even  in  Greenland,  —  and 
all  of  this  before  man  had  yet  got  off  of 
"'all  fours,"  and  stood  upright,  and  be- 
gan to  make  rude  tools  and  rude  shelters 
.  from  the  storms. 

The  Tertiary  period,  early  in  which 
the  first  rude  ancestor  of  man  seems  to 
have  appeared,  is  less  than  one  week  of 
the  great  geologic  year  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory—  a  week  of  about  five  days.  These 
days  the  geologists  have  named  Eocene, 
Oligocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleis- 
tocene, each  one  of  these  days  covering, 
no  doubt,  a  million  years  or  more.  The 
ancestor  of  man  probably  took  on  some^ 
thing  like  human  form  on  the  third, 
or  Miocene,  day.  The  other  and  earlier 
fifty  or  more  weeks  of  the  great  geologic 
year  gradually  saw  the  development  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  life,  till  we  reach 
the  earliest  mammals  and  reptiles  in  the 
Permian,  about  the  forty-eighth  or  forty- 
ninth  week  of  the  great  year.  The  lay- 
ing down  of  the  coal  measures,  Huxley 
thinks,  must  have  taken  six  millions  of 
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yean.  Well,  the  Lord  allowed  hiniBelf 
enough  time.  Evidentlj  he  was  in  no 
huny  to  see  man  cutting  his  fantastic 
tricks  here  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet. 
A  hundred  million  years,  more  or  less — 
what  of  it  ?  Did  the  globe  have  to  ripen 
all  those  cycles  upon  cycles,  like  the  apple 
on  the  tree  ?  to  bask  in  the  sidereal  cur- 
rents, work  and  ferment  in  the  sea  of  the 
hypothetical  ether,  before  the  gross  mat- 
ter could  evolve  the  higher  forms  of  life  ? 
Probably  every  unicellular  organism  that 
lived  and  died  in  the  old  seas  helped  pre- 
pare the  way  for  man,  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  fund  of  vital  energy  of  the 
^obe  upon  which  man  was  finally  to 
draw. 

How  life  has  had  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
great  cosmic  changes !  The  deUys  must 
have  been  incalculable.  The  periodic  re- 
frigeration of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
wldch  brought  on  the  ice  age  several 
times  during  each  one  of  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  days,  must  have  delayed  the 
development  of  life,  as  we  know  it,  enor- 
mously. 

vm 

From  nebula  to  nebula  —  these  are 
the  hours  struck  by  the  clock  of  eternity: 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  solar  systems 
into  nebular  gas  by  their  falling  together, 
to  their  condensation  again  into  suns  and 
worlds,  by  the  action  of  physical  laws  — 
thousands  of  millions  of  years  in  each 
hour,  and  the  hours  infinite  in  number. 
This  is  a  hint  of  eternity.  How  many 
times,  then,  there  must  have  been  a  world 
like  this  evolved  in  the  course  of  this  run- 
ning down  and  winding  up  of  the  great 
clodc,  with  beings  like  these  we  now  be- . 
hold!  how  many  such  worlds  and  such 
b^ngs  there  must  now  be  in  the  universe, 
and  have  always  been!  Can  you  think  of 
the  number  ?  Not  till  you  can  think  of 
infinity.  The  duration  of  life  upon  the 
globe,  to  say  nothing  of  man's  littie  span, 
is  hardly  a  tick  of  this  clock  of  eternity, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  birth  and  dis- 
sipations of  systems  is  well  symbolised  by 
the  endless  striking  or  ticking  of  a  clock. 


Then,  sooner  or  later,  comes  the 
thought.  What  is  it  all  for  ?  and  from 
the  great  abysm  comes  the  echo,  "What 
for  ?  "  Is  it  our  human  limitations,  the 
discipline  of  this  earthly  life,  when  we 
have  to  count  the  cost  and  ask  what  it  is 
for,  that  makes  us  put  the  question  to  the 
Infinite?  When  the  cosmic  show  is.over, 
what  is  the  gain  ?  When  our  univerM  is 
again  a  blank,  who  or  what  wOl  have 
reaped  the  benefit  ?  Will  the  moral  order 
which  has  been  so  slowly  and  painfullj 
evolved,  and  which  so  many  souls  have 
struggled  to  live  up  to,  still  go  on? 
Whore?  with  whom?  I  seem  to  see  dimly 
that  you  cannot  bring  the  Infinite  to 
book,  that  you  cannot  ask.  What  far? 
of  the  AU,  —  of  that  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end,  neither  centre  nor 
circumference,  ndther  fulfillment  nor 
design,  which  knows  neither  failure  nor 
success,  neither  loss  nor  gain,  and  whidi 
is  complete  in  and  of  itself. 

We  are  tied  to  the  sphere,  its  laws 
shape  our  minds,  we  cannot  get  awaj 
from  it  and  see  it  in  perspective;  away 
from  it  there  is  no  direction;  at  either 
pole  on  its  surface  there  is  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  sky  being  always  overhead. 
We  are  tied  to  the  Infinite  in  the  same 
way.  We  are  part  of  it  but  we  may  not 
measure  it.  Our  boldest  thought  comes 
back  like  a  projectile  fired  into  the  heav- 
ens—  the  curve  of  the  infinite  sphere 
holds  us.  I  know  I  am  trying  to  say  the 
unsayable.  I  would  fain  indicate  how 
human  and  how  hopeless  is  our  question, 
"  What  for  ?  "  when  asked  of  the  total- 
ity of  things.  There  is  no  totality  of 
things.  To  say  that  there  is,  does  not 
express  it  To  say  that  there  is  not,  does 
not  express  it.  To  say  that  the  universe 
was  created,  does  not  express  the  mys- 
tery; to  say  that  it  was  not  created,  but 
always  existed,  does  not  express  it  any 
nearer.  To  say  that  the  heavens  are 
overhead  is  only  half  the  truth;  thej 
are  underfoot  also.  Down  is  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  but  go  on  through 
and  come  out  at  the  suif  aoe  on  the  other 
side,  and  which  way  is  down  then  ? 
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The  Unspeakable  will  not  be  spoken. 

In  the  light  of  science  we  must  see  that 
life  and  progress  and  evolution  and  the 
moral  ofder  must  go  on  and  on  some- 
where; that  the  birth  of  systems  and  the 
evolution  of  planets  must  and  does  con- 
tinue, and  alwa3rB  has  continued;  that  if 
one  sun  fades,  another  blazes  out ;  that  as 
there  must  have  been  an  infinite  number 
(how  can  there  be  an  infinite  number? 
where  is  the  end  of  the  endless?)  of 
worlds  in  the  past,  so  there  will  be  an  in- 


finite number  in  the  future;  that  if  the 
moral  order  and  the  mathematical  order 
and  the  intellectual  order  disappear  from 
one  planet,  they  will  appear  in  due  time 
on  another. 

All  that  which  in  our  limited  view  of 
nature  we  call  waste  and  delay  —  how 
can  such  terms  apply  to  the  Infinite? 
Can  we  ever  speak  truly  of  the  Infinite  in 
terms  of  the  finite  ?  To  be  sure,  we  have 
no  other  terms,  and  can  never  have. 
Then  let  us  be  silent  and  —  reverent. 


ROSE  MACLEOD 


BY  ALICE  BROWN 


XXIV 

It  was  the  early  twilight,  and  Mac- 
Leod was  going  to  Electra  to  say  good- 
by.  But  first  he  tapped  at  Rose's  door. 
He  had  seen  her  from  time  to  time 
through  the  day,  and  nothing  of  signifi- 
cance had  passed  between  them.  That 
unbroken  level  had  been  exciting  to  her. 
She  knew  he  had  things  to  say  and  that 
he  would  not  go  leaving  them  unspoken; 
delay  was  only  the  withholding  of  bad 
news.  Now  she  came  to  the  door,  a  fan 
in  her  hand  and  the  summer  night  rea- 
sonably accounting  for  the  breathlessness 
shefdi.  Her  pallor  made  a  white  spot  in 
the  dusk;  she  was  like  a  ghost,  with  all 
the  life  drained  out  of  ha:.  MacLeod 
stepped  inside  and  closed  the  door. 

''Hotl"  he  breathed,  taking  a  place 
by  the  window. 

She  could  not  quite  compose  herself, 
and  stood  near  him,  fanning  him  to  give 
herself  a  pretext  for  movement  Mac- 
Leod looked  up  at  her,  smiling.  He  saw 
how  pale  she  was. 

''Why,"  he  said,  with  his  beguiling 
kindliness,  ''you  must  n't  look  as  if  you 
were  afraid  of  me." 

She  moved  a  little,  to  escape  his  eyes. 
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"No,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "I 
don't  mean  to  be  afraid.   But  I  am." 

"What  of.  Rose?" 

She  wanted  to  say,  from  her  confused 
suspicions,  that  he  was  inevitably  con- 
templating some  course  that  would  in- 
volve her  freedom.  But  he  had  turned, 
and  was  looking  at  her  in  a  smiling  can- 
dor. There  was  evidently  no  more  guile 
in  him  than  in  the  impartial  and  cherish- 
ing sun. 

"I  wish  life  didn't  present  itself  to 
you  as  a  melodrama,"  he  volimteered, 
with  almost  a  brightness  of  reproach. 

She  shook  her  head.  The  tremulous 
expectancy  of  her  face  remained  un- 
changed. 

"I  wish  so,  too,"  she  answered. 

"WeU!"  He  spoke  robustly,  with  a 
quick  decision.  "I'm  going  back.  I 
shall  sail  next  week." 

She  drew  a  quick  breath.  Ready  as 
she  was  to  disbelieve  him,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  herself  an  unreasonable  re- 
lief. She  held  herself  rigid  with  antid- 
pation,  knowing  what  the  next  words 
would  be  and  how  he  would  command 
or  entreat  her  also  to  go.  But  they 
amazed  her. 

"Rose,"  said  he,  "this  may  be  the  last 
by  Aligb  Bbown. 
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little  talk  we  have  together  here.  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  your'  mother." 

"My  mother!"  Unconsdously  she 
drew  nearer  him.  Her  mother  was  — 
what  ?  A  banished  dream,  not  forgotten, 
but  relegated  to  dim  tapestried  chambers 
because  the  air  of  the  present  seemed  to 
blur  out  memory  by  excess  of  light.  She 
had  awakened  horn  her  girlhood's 
dreams;  to  them,  chi^y,  her  mother 
had  belonged.  Now  that  past  benefi- 
cence was  a  faded  flower  foimd  in  a 
casket,  a  scent  of  beauty  touched  by 
time. 

"Sit  down,"  said  MacLeod,  and  she 
obeyed  him.  He  stretched  out  his  legs  at 
ease,  and  put  his  head  back,  his  eyes 
closed,  in  an  easy  contemplation.  "We 
don't  speak  of  her  very  often,  do  we« 
Uttiegirl?" 

"No!"  Her  irrepressible  comment 
was,  "I  thought  you  had  forgotten  her." 

But  he  continued,  — 

"I  was  thinking  the  other  day  how 
much  you  lose  in  not  having  known  her 
as  she  was  when  I  met  her  first" 

"I  have  the  miniatiure." 

"  I  know.  But  that 's  only  a  suggestion. 
It  does  n't  help  me  bring  her  to  life  for 
you.  She  had  beauty  —  not  so  much  as 
you  have  —  and  an  extraordinary  grace 
and  charm.  She  had,  too,  that  something 
we  trace  back  to  breeding." 

He  had  always  undervalued  the  vir- 
tues claimed  by  gentle  birth,  and  she 
looked  at  him,  amazed.  He  understood, 
and  laughed  a  little.  His  best  weapon 
against  the  aristocrat  had  been  tolerance, 
at  its  mildest,  or  a  gentle  scorn.  Where 
a  mob  threw  eggs,  he  tossed  a  rounded 
epithet 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "you  think  I  laugh 
at  breeding.  Not  in  her.  She  had  its 
rarest  virtues.  She  was  like  an  old  por- 
trait come  to  life.  She  could  n't  think 
of  her  own  advantage.  She  could  n't  lie. 
Ah  well!  well!"  He  seemed  to  be  musing 
over  the  sadness  of  things  begun  and 
ended  all  too  soon,  over  a  light  quenched, 
a  glory  gone.  Rose  found  herself  pas- 
sionately anxious  to  hear  more.   He  had 


brought  her  a  jewel,  a  part  of  her  herit- 
age; she  might  have  seen  it,  but  without 
knowing  how  bright  it  was.  She  was 
acquiescing,  too,  in  the  old  spell  of  his 
kindness,  but  never,  it  seemed  to  her, 
so  beguilingly  administered :  for  he  had 
come,  like  a  herald  accredited  by  an 
impeccable  authority  —  the  taiiunan  of 
her  mother's  name.  He  was,  she  thought 
from  his  voice,  gently  amused,  even  smil- 
ing a  little  to  himself. 

"You  see.  Rose,  your  mother  made  a 
bad  match.  Her  people,  the  few  there 
were,  repudiated  her.  I  had  no  qualifi- 
cations. I  was  a  poor  scribbler,  too  big, 
too  robust,  too  everything  to  suit  them. 
I  breathed  up  all  the  air.  I  just  went  into 
their  stained-glass  seclusions  and  carried 
her  off.   They  never  forgave  me." 

"Her  father  died  very  soon."  She  had 
never  referred  to  the  two  old  people  as 
her  grandparents.  She  found,  in  her 
emotional  treasury,  no  right  to  them, 
even  as  a  memory.  This  hesitating  ques- 
tion, indeed,  seemed  a  liberty,  as  it  subtly 
brought  them  nearer. 

"Yes.  Your  mother  was  prostrated 
by  that  She  had  a  strong  sense  of  family 
feeling." 

Immediately  Rose  pictured  to  herself 
the  wonder  of  having  such  clinging  ten- 
drils, to  aspire  upward,  and  such  fila^ 
ments  of  root  to  mingle  with  kindred 
roots  in  a  tended  ground.  Until  now  it 
had  seemed  to  her  brave  and  desirable 
to  walk  alone  without  inherited  ties,  the 
cool  wind  breathing  about  her,  unchedced 
by  walls  of  old  restraint  Now,  whether 
he  was  gently  guiding  her  thoughts  to- 
ward his  desired  ends,  or  whether  some 
actual  hunger  in  her  was  impelling  them 
to  seek  lost  possibilities,  she  did  not 
know;  but  she  was  sad.  She  wanted  the 
spacious  boughs  of  a  tree  of  family  life  to 
sit  under,  to  play  there  and  rest  He  was 
continuing,  — 

"Above  all,  your  mother  was  a  wo- 
man of  great  loyalties,  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals but  to  her  inherited  pride.  You 
know  that  threadbare  phrase,  nohUtn 
oblige?  I  can  laugh  when  most  of  them 
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use  il  I  neret  laughed  when  I  saw  her 
cutting  her  conduct  by  it." 

**I  never  knew  — "  She  was  about  to 
say,  in  her  glowing  surprise,  that  she 
never  knew  he  cared  so  much  for  her 
mother,  or  that  he  had  been  cherishing 
such  memories. 

'* That's  the  reason,  mj  dear,"  he  was 
saying  now,  ''why  you  must  model  your- 
self on  her,  and  not  on  me.  I  don't  know 
that  you  ever  had  the  least  desire  to 
modd  yourself  on  me,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  your  knowing  what  kind 
of  woman  she  was  and  letting  her  —  well, 
letting  her  decide  things  for  you." 

"I  wish  — "  All  sorts  of  longings  were 
choking  her  and  crying  for  expression; 
but  she  could  only  finish,  '*  I  wish  she  had 
not  died." 

'^Yes,  child.  Now  these  people  here. 
Rose,"  —  his  voice  had  changed  into  a 
decisive  affirmation,  ''they  are  a  good 
sort,  very  gentle,  very  wdl  worth  your 
meeting  them  with  fairness.  You  haven't 
met  them  fairly.   Now,  have  you  ?" 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  She  was  trem- 
bling, not  so  much  under  his  words  as 
from  her  own  dreary  shame.  The  shame 
had  been  with  her  all  day,  until  she  was 
tired  with  it,  and  the  words  seemed  to 
be  little  separate  floutings  to  make  the 
burden  heavier. 

"Electra  called  you  an  adventiuress. 
She  had  every  right  to." 

"Yes.  She  had  every  right  to."  But 
Rose  spoke  with  the  unreasoning  bitter- 
ness of  youth  that,  finding  itself  in  the 
wrong  path,  is  sure  the  way,  once  en- 
tered, has  no  turning. 

"She  says  you  came  here  with  a  lie 
on  your  lips.  Is  n't  that  true?" 

"But  you  told  me —  "  She  was  seek- 
ing to  get  back  her  lost  self,  the  one  that 
still  believed  in  its  own  integrity.  "I 
did  n't  choose  to  lead  the  life  she  thinks 
I  led.  You  told  me  it  was  the  noblest 
thing  to  do." 

"Ah!"  He  took  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth.  "I  did.  But  did  you  make  your 
stand  magnificently  and  face  the  conven- 
tions  you  defied  ?  No !  you  came  here  and 


told  a  lie.  You  chose  the  cheapest  part 
you  could,  and  played  it" 

His  righteous  anger  was  sweeping  her 
away.  Everything  helped  him,  even  her 
own  sad  sense  of  inexorable  destiny  and 
her  poor  desert. 

"You  have  taken  a  very  unfortunate 
step,  child,"  he  was  saying.  "You  came 
here  on  a  questionable  errand.  Now 
you  have  owned  up  to  these  people. 
They  know  what  you  ar^." 

"  Oh ! "  She  threw  out  her  hands  at  the 
horror  of  it.  Until  now  she  had  not  seen 
herself  as  she  must  be,  even  in  Electra's 
eyes.  His  way  of  presenting  things  made 
them  intolerably  vivid. 

"But  they  — they  will  not—"  She 
quivered  before  him,  and  seemed  to 
crouch  and  lessen. 

"They  won't  tell  ?  I  don't  feel  sure  of 
that  But  do  you  want  to  trade  on  their 
not  telling?  Such  things  are  always 
known." 

"Well,  I  have  done  wrong.  I  must 
suffer  for  it" 

"Who  suffers?  You  — and  I.  The 
blow  to  me  is  incalculable.  I  don't  under- 
stand it.  Your  mother's  memory  —  that 
should  have  kept  you  straight  So  far, 
child  —  why,  you're  a  liar." 

She  was,  she  told  herself,  the  tears 
streaming  over  her  face.  The  happy 
certainties  she  had  felt  with  Osmond 
withdrew  into  a  vague  distance.  At  last 
she  understood  ;  she  had  sinned,  and  she 
was  not  forgiven. 

"Now!"  said  MacLeod.  His  voice 
had  a  ring  she  knew.  "Now,  we  must 
consider  what  is  to  be  done.  One  thing 
I  have  done  already.  I  have  taken  pas- 
sage for  you.  I  will  stand  by  you  if  you 
go  back  to  France.  I  won't  support  you 
here.  Nor  shall  they.  Think  what  you 
did.  A  cheap  adventuress  could  do  no 
more,  except  persist  in  it."  He  was  all 
breathing  indignation. 

"Do  you  mean  — "  Her  voice  broke. 
"Do  you  mean  to  take  me  back  to 
him?" 

"The  prince  ?  By  no  means.  I  mean 
to  take  you  back  to  work,  to  be  good  and 
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dean  and  honest  You  miut  retrieve  this 
step.  You  shall  be  independent  of  me, 
if  you  like.  You  shall  sing.  My  dear 
daughter,  you  may  not  think  I  have 
shown  you  much  affection,  —  but  your 
honor  is  very  dear  to  me."  He  looked 
nobly  sincere,  and  yet  she  bent  her  brows 
upon  him  and  tried  to  read  a  deeper  soul 
than  he  displayed. 

"  Father !  '*  The  word  was  wrung  from 
her.  She  had  not  willingly  called  him  by 
it  for  the  two  years  past.  "You  have 
persuaded  me  before.  How  can  I  be- 
lieve you?" 

A  melting  change  came  over  him.  It 
was  evident  in  his  voice,  his  suffused 
look,  his  whole  manner. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  "can't  you  be- 
lieve I  loved  yoiur  mother?" 

Immediately  the  tides  of  her  filial  be- 
ing were  with  him.  If  she  denied  him, 
she  must  hurt  something  to  which  her 
very  blood  bade  her  be  faithful.  The 
house  of  life,  the  father,  mother,  and  their 
child,  —  these  were  the  sacred  three,  and 
it  might  be  her  high  emprise  to  keep  their 
union  holy. 

"Can  you  be  ready  to-morrow?"  he 
asked,  with  that  emphasis  his  followers 
knew.  "You  will  stay  in  town  with  me 
until  we  sail." 

"Yes." 

"WiU  you  be  ready?" 

"I  will  be  ready." 

He  got  up  and  bent  to  Idss  her  fore- 
head.   But  she  retreated. 

"No,"  she  breathed.  "I'U  do  it, 
father,  but  don't  be  kind  to  me." 

He  gave  her  a  little  pat  on  the  shoulder, 
and  a  reassuring  "Nonsense!  I'm  al- 
ways kind.  We '11  have  famous  times  yet, 
my  dear." 

She  stood  droopingly  while  his  steps 
went  down  the  stairs  and  out  through  the 
veranda  and  ceased  upon  the  grass. 
Then  she  opened  her  door  and  crossed 
the  hall  to  grannie's  room  and  tapped. 

"Come  in,"  called  the  kind  old  voice. 
Grannie  was  in  bed,  a  candle  by  her,  a 
book  in  her  hand.  She  looked,  in  her 
nightcap,  like  a  beautiful  old  baby.    "I 


had  to  crawl  in  here,"  she  said  apologet- 
ically. "I  get  so  stiff  sitting  about.  ButI 
don't  want  to  sleep.  Draw  up  the  rocking 
chair." 

Rose  went  up  to  the  bedside,  and 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  looking  up  so 
that  the  light  could  strike  her  face.  It 
was  a  wretched  face,  but  she  tried  to 
keep  it  calm  lest  it  should  plead  for  her. 

"  My  father  is  going  to  take  me  away," 
she  began.  "I  must  pack  to-night.  ButI 
want  to  tell  you  —  " 

"Take  you  away?  where?"  asked 
grannie. 

"To  Prance." 

"Why,  I  don't  like  that! " 

Rose  continued, — 

"I  am  not  a  good  woman.  My  fatber  ■ 
has  told  me  so.  He  has  shown  me.  I  be- 
Keve  it." 

"I  guess  you're  tired,"  said  grannie. 
She  laid  a  motherly  hand  on  the  girl's 
forehead.   Then  she  smoothed  her  hair, . 
and  tucked  a  lock  behind  her  ear.    "I 
guess  I  would  n't  say  such  things." 

"I  was  never  married  to  Tom  Fulton. 
I  thought  it  was  right  not  to  be.  But  I 
came  here  and  called  myself  hb  wife.  I 
am  an  adventuress.  My  father  says  so." 

The  old  lady  sat  looking  at  her  with  a 
puzzled  glance. 

"You  blow  out  the  candle,"  she  said 
then.  "It  makes  it  kind  of  hot  Now  I'U 
move  over,  and  you  dimb  up  here  and 
lie  down  a  spelL  I  guess  it'll  rest  you." 

Rose  put  out  the  candle  and  bieathed 
her  relief  now  that  even  that  light  was 
off  her  tortured  face.  Then  she  did  stretch 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  grannie  put  out  a 
hand  and  held  hers. 

"'T won't  hurt  your  skirt,  will  it?" 
she  asked.  "You've  got  such  pretty 
clothes.  I  should  n't  want  to  have  'cm 
tumbled." 

Rose  spoke  again  with  her  insistent 
haste, — 

"I  am  an  adventuress." 

"There!  there!  don't  say  that  It's  a 
miserable  kind  of  a  word.  Did  your 
father  come  here  to  take  you  back  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  why  he  came  —  not 
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entirely.  But  he  tells  me  to  go  with  him. 
I  must  go." 

**Do  you  want  to  go,  dear  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  they 
both  listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  sum- 
mer night 

"I  want  to  be  honest,"  Rose  said  at 
last  "Itistoohite  —  but  I  must  do  the 
best  I  can." 

*'It  is  n't  ever  too  late,"  said  grannie. 
"But  I  don't  seem  to  want  you  to  go. 
I'm  fond  of  you,  dear."  Rose  lifted  the 
cherishing  hand  to  her  lips.  ''Peter  is 
fond  of  you,  too.  He  told  me  so  to-day. 
It  is  all  over  between  him  and  Electra. 
He  told  you  that?" 

"Dear  Peter!  But  after  this  "  —  she 
was  quivering  with  impatience  to  put  that 
test  —  "jou  would  n't  be  willing  to  have 
him  like  me  —  after  this?" 

Now  grannie  was  silent,  but  only  be- 
cause she  was  thinking.  The  tightening 
dasp  of  her  hand  made  that  evident 

*'  My  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  in  her  soft 
old  voice,  "you  can't  imagine  how  stupid 
I  am.  I  never  know  how  to  say  things 
right  But  if  it  was  a  transgression  —  I 
suppose  you'd  say  it  was  —  " 

Honesty  rose  up  in  the  girl,  and  cried 
to  be  heard. 

"I  thought  it  was  right,"  she  pro- 
tested sharply.  "I  did  think  it  was  right 
About  coming  here  I  did  n't  think  much, 
except  that  I  was  lonesome  and  afraid. 
Now  I  understand.  I  must  pay  my  penal- 
ties. I  must  be  honest  It  is  too  late,  — 
but  it's  aU  I  can  do." 

''You  see,  about  transgressions,"  said 
grannie,  ''why,  they're  not  to  be  thought 
of,  my  dear,  not  for  an  instant  after  we 
are  aarry.  We've  just  taken  the  wrong 
road,  that's  all.  We've  got  to  clip  it  back 
into  the  right  one.  We  can't  sit  down  to 
cry. 

"We've  got  to  take  our  punishment!  " 

"Yes,  mercy,  yes!  I  guess  we  have. 
But  we  've  got  to  be  happy,  too.  The  pun- 
ishments were  given  us  in  love.  We've 
got  to  be  thankful  for  'em.  Now,  do  you 
(eei  as  if  't  was  right  for  you  to  go  back 
with  your  father?" 


"There  are  hard  things  there.  I  ran 
away  from  them.   I  must  face  them." 

"Then  you  go,  dear,"  said  grannie. 
"But  don't  you  forget  for  one  minute 
that  there's  ihe  love  of  God.  Peter  and 
I  love  you,  too.  And  when  all  the  things 
are  done,  you  hurry  right  back  here,  and 
we  shall  be  here  —  some  of  us,  anyway 
—  and  your  room '11  be  ready  for  you 
just  the  same." 

Rose  lay  there  with  the  ineffable  sense 
upon  her  of  that  readjusted  balance 
which  we  call  foi^veness.  Life,  even  the 
narrow  piece  of  it  she  was  touching, 
greatened  with  possibilities. 

"Grannie,"  she  said,  "there's  one 
thing  more." 

"What  is  it,  dear?" 

"I  want  to  leave  a  message  with  you. 
I  want  you  to  tell  Osmond  something." 

"  Why,  honey,  do  you  know  Osmond  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  know  him."  Then  she  re- 
hearsed the  bare  details  of  their  meetings, 
and  finishing,  said,  quite  simply,  "I 
can't  see  him.  I  can't  say  good-by.  If 
I  spoke  to  him,  how  could  I  bear  to  go  ? 
But  it's  he  who  really  sends  me." 

"What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you.  Only, 
he  b  so  true  he  makes  me  want  to  be 
true,  too.  He  wants  to  do  the  hardest 
thing.  This  is  the  hardest  thing  for  me. 
And  I  want  to  go  and  be  honest,  not  stay 
and  have  you  all  make  it  easy  for  me  to 
be  honest  And  I  want  to  prove  myself, 
to  use  my  voice.  I  don't  intend  to  be  sup- 
ported by  my  father.  But  when  I  have 
established  myself,  I  shall  come  back." 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  talking  to  Os- 
mond himself,  and  as  if  his  idea  of  great 
world  spaces  and  inevitable  meetings 
made  it  certain  for  them  to  part  without 
loss. 

Grannie  was  thinking.  She  gave  a 
fittle  sigh. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Rose. 

"Osmond  likes  you  very  much, 
does  n't  he  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady. 

"It  bn't  exactly  liking.  We  under- 
stand each  other.  He  is  different  from 
anybody." 
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"Ye8." 

"He  undentands  me  almost  before  I 
speak.  It  is  comfortable  to  be  with 
him." 

"Yes.  And  the  boj  finds  it  comfort- 
able to  be  with  you." 

"Oh,yesI  It  is  because  it  is  so  exactly 
alike  for  us  both.  That  b  why  we  are  so 
contented  together." 

"He  will  miss  you  when  you  are 
gone. 

"Oh,  but  not  as  I  shall  miss  him!  He 
is  so  sure  of  things.  He  knows  so  well 
when  the  cord  between  us  is  holding. 
But  I  shall  doubt  I  shall  want  to  hear 
his  voice." 

Grannie  sighed  again.  She  was  a 
happy  old  woman  in  her  certainties; 
but  sometimes  she  felt  tired,  with  the 
gentle  lassitude  of  the  old.  She  had  been 
with  Osmond  through  every  step  of  his 
difficult  way,  and  she  had  hoped  some 
tragedies  would  be  spared  them  both. 
Much  as  she  believed  in  ultimate  good 
fortune,  she  had  to  shrink  from  his  desir- 
ing woman's  love.  Yet  this  was  to  be.  A 
little  jealous  doubt  of  the  girl  crept  into 
her  troubled  heart.  Was  she  light  of  love, 
a  lady  of  enchantments  who  could  ap- 
pear out  of  nowhere  and  make  all  these 
strange  happenings  seem  commonplace 
until  her  fickle  destiny  should  snatch 
her  away  again,  leaving  hurt  and  mourn- 
ing hearts  behind  ?  Grannie  was  humbly 
conscious  that  there  were  many  things 
outside  her  world,  exotic  flowers  of  life 
her  upland  pastures  did  not  breed.  That 
they  were  poison  flowers  she  could  not 
well  believe;  but  when  her  dear  boy 
tasted  the  essence  of  them  she  had  to 
pause  and  sternly  think  it  over,  whether 
it  was  well. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  must  be 
honest  with  him."  The  gentle  voice  had 
steel  in  it 

"Honest?  With  Osmond?  How 
should  I  be  anything  else  ?  What  reason 
—  why,  grannie! " 

"Osmond  is  not  like  other  men." 

" He  is  better.  He  is  like  a  spirit." 

"No.    He  b  only  a  man  that's  had 


heavy  loads  to  cany.    You  must  n't  be 
cruel  to  him." 

"Grannie,  I  never  heard  you  speak 
like  that  You  have  been  so  kind." 

"I  am  kind  now,  but  Osmond  is  my 
boy.  Do  you  feel  to  him  as  you  did  to 
Tom  Pulton?" 

"Oh!"  It  was  a  cry  of  pain,  "What 
has  Tom  Fulton  to  do  with  it,  to  do 
with  me  ?  "  the  girl  asked,  in  that  hurt 
surprise.  "All  I  want  is  to  forget  him. 
He  made  himself  beautiful  to  me  because 
he  lied  to  me.  The  things  I  loved  he  said 
he  loved — and  then  he  laughed  at  them. 
But  Osmond  —  what  has  Osmond  to  do 
with  Tom  Pulton?" 

"You  have  made  Osmond  love  you," 
said  grannie.   "That's  all." 

The  chamber  was  very  stilL  Rose 
could  hear  the  ticking  of  grannie's  watch 
beside  her  on  the  stand.  Presently  she 
spoke  in  a  wondering  tone. 

"Love  me?  Grannie,  is  it  that?" 

"What  did  you  think  it  was  ?" 

"I  didn't  think.  I  thought  it  was 
something  greater." 

"There  is  nothing  greater.  Rose.  Is 
there  anything  more  terriUe  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  her  face  over,  and 
dropped  it  for  a  minute  on  the  hollow  of 
the  old  woman's  arm.  Then  she  spoke, 
and  to  grannie's  amazement  she  laughed 
a  little,  too. 

"Oh,  I  never  dreamed  I  could  be  so 
happy! " 

"Happy!  But  is  he  happy?  " 

"He  must  be,  if  he  knows  it  Do  you 
think  he  knows  it,  grannie  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  he  does,  my  dear,"  said 
grannie  sadly. 

"Has  he  told  you  so?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"If  he  does,  tell  me,  grannie.  Bdray 
him.  I  need  to  know  everything  he  kDOws 
—  everything." 

It  was  a  new  Rose,  one  none  of  them 
in  America  had  yet  seen.  There  wen 
tumultuous  yearnings  in  her  voice, 
innocent  insistencies;  she  seemed  to  be 
clamoring  for  life,  the  boon  that  it  wu 
right  and  sweet  fot  her  to  have. 
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"He  doesn't  speak  of  you/'  said 
grannie.  "What  could  come  of  it,  if  he 
did?" 

"What  could  come  of  it  ?  Everything 
could  come  of  it  I  shall  write  him  by 
every  maU.  Tell  him  that  I  will  write 
him  all  my  life,  every  minute  of  it  from 
morning  till  night  And  I  will  come  back, 
soon,  soon,  —  as  soon  as  I  have  earned 
money  to  be  honest  on.  Tell  him  that, 
grannie." 

But  grannie  sighed. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  not  very  reason- 
able," she  said.  "And  I  should  n't  dare 
to  give  him  such  messages.  How  do  I 
know  what  they  would  mean  to  him? 
Why,  my  dear,  you  may  meet  some 
yoimg  man  to-morrow,  any  day.  You 
may  want  to  marry  him.  What  do  you 
think  Osmond  would  feel,  if  you  wrote 
and  told  him  that?" 

"Why,"  said  Rose,  in  a  pained  sur- 
prise, "you  haven't  understood,  after 
aU.  But  he  will  imderstand.  No,  don't 
tell  him  anything,  grannie,  only  that  111 
write  to  him  every  mail  and  that  I  shall 
come  home.  He  will  believe  me.  Now 
I  must  go  and  pack." 

But  grannie  held  her  anxiously. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  made  you  troubled," 
she  said. 

"No,  you've  made  me  rich.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  to  me  now.  I  can  face 
it  alL  Dear,  dear  grannie!  I  thank  you 
for  forgiving  me."  She  kissed  the  two 
kind  hands,  and  stood  beside  the  bed  for 
a  minute.  "  He  comes  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing, does  n't  he  ?  Tdl  him  all  that  then. 
Only  tell  him  I  couldn't  bear  to  say 
good-by.  But  I  shall  come  back,  and 
there  will  be  welcomes,  not  good-bys." 
She  went  softly  out,  and  grannie  heard 
the  closing  of  the  door. 

Rose,  in  her  own  room,  did  not  begin 
at  once  to  pack.  She  was  alive  again  with 
the  most  brilliant  triumph  and  delight. 
Her  father's  influence  had  slipped  from 
ber,  and  she  stood  there  shuddering  in 
the  delicious  cold  of  a  strong  wind  of 
life.  If  she  was  to  go  forth,  to  make  her- 
self whole  with  her  own  destiny,  she  was 


going,  not  as  the  puppet  of  his  will,  but 
exhilarated  by  marvels.  There  were  still 
large  things  in  the  world,  strong  loyalties, 
pure  faithfulness.  She  felt  like  a  warrior 
girded  with  a  sword. 

XXV 

Osmond  was  sitting  in  his  playhouse 
under  the  tree.  He  did  not  expect  Rose 
to  come,  but  he  had  things  to  thhik  about, 
and  in  the  playhouse  he  never  felt  alone. 
He  was  studying  his  own  life  as  it  had 
been  and  as  it  was.  The  past  looked  to 
him  all  submission  and  a  still  endurance 
He  marveled  that  a  man  could  live  so 
long  and  not  look  man's  lot  in  the  face. 
A  thousand  passions  had  been  bom  in 
him  at  once,  and  they  seemed  almost 
equally  good  to  him  because  they  were 
all  so  strong.  He  sat  there  drunk  with 
the  lust  of  power  and  reviewing  his  de- 
sires as,  one  by  one,  they  came  and 
smiled  upon  him. 

First  he  desired  a  woman,  the  one 
woman,  Rose,  not  now  romantically 
through  the  mist  of  dreams,  but  as  the 
wild  man  wants  his  mate.  Was  that 
love?  he  asked  himself,  in  this  dispas- 
sionate scrutiny,  and  decided  that,  as 
men  chose  to  name  it,  it  was  love.  They 
crowned  it  with  garlands,  they  sang 
about  it  and  drank  to  it,  but  that  was 
only  to  make  it  sweeter. 

He  remembered  again  the  passion  of 
protection  he  had  felt  for  her,  the  desire 
to  slay  whatever  crossed  her  path.  That 
was  hate,  he  knew,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
good.  All  these  things  were  the  forces 
that  made  up  life,  and  life  was  a  battle. 

And  then,  as  he  did  intermittently 
after  every  wave  of  thought,  he  remem- 
bered that  Peter  was  in  love  with  Rose, 
he  recalled  the  gay  certainty  of  the  boy 
when  he  had  said  he  could  make  her 
happy,  and  he  saw  her  in  Peter's  arms. 
And  this  was  jealousy. 

At  once  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  lis- 
tened. A  step  was  coming  nearer,  heavy 
and  halting,  pausing  for  frequent  rests. 
The  familiar  sound  of  it  and  the  appeal 
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of  a  presence  not  yet  known  made  him 
knit  his  brows  and  peer  forward  through 
the  dark.  When  the  step  ceased  again,  for 
an  interval,  he  cried  out,  "  Grannie  t " 

"Why,  dear,  you  there?"  called  gran- 
nie. 

He  ran  to  her  and  put  his  arm  about 
her,  and  so  they  came  onward  to  the 
chair  which  had  been  a  throne  for  Rose. 
When  she  had  sunken  into  it,  he  began 
to  scold  her  gently.  She  had  not  been 
so  far  from  home  for  many  a  day.  She 
had  chosen  night  and  a  rough  path.  Why 
did  she  do  it  ? 

**  I  had  to  see  you,  dear,"  said  grannie. 
"Maybe  I  did  n*t  consider  how  hard  it 
would  be,  but  when  I  started  out,  I 
was  n't  thinking  much  about  my  aches 
and  pains.  I  had  to  see  you.  So  I  just 
dressed  me  and  came." 

"But,  grannie,  it's  the  middle  of  the 
night! " 

"Yes,  child,  I  suppose  it  is.  Night  or 
day,  it's  all  one.  Osmond,  her  father's 
going  to  take  her  away  from  here." 

"Rose! " 

"Yes,  dear,  she's  going.  Do  you  think 
it's  best  to  let  her  go  with  him  ?  " 

"No!  It's  outrageous  and  impossible." 

"I  thought  you'd  say  so.  Well,  Os- 
mond,  she  meant  to  go  away  to-morrow 
morning  without  seeing  you.  But  she 
sent  you  her  love.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
...  So  I  thought  you'd  better  have  it 
to-night." 

She  heard  him  breathing  heavily,  but 
he  did  not  speak.  Once  he  walked  away 
from  her  and  back  again. 

"What  has  made  her  want  to  go ?" 

"She  doesn't  want  it  But  he  has 
worked  upon  her.  He's  told  her  she  is 
bad;  some  dreadful  things  I  guess  he 
said.  I  don't  believe  in  that  man,  Os- 
mond. I  never  did.  first  minute  I  laid 
eyes  on  him." 

"No,  grannie,  he's  not  to  be  be- 
lieved." 

"I  thought  maybe  you'd  better  have 
the  night-time  to  think  it  over  in.  You 
may  want  to  do  something." 

"Grannie,  what  can  I  do? " 


"I  don't  know,  son.  But  you're  the 
head  of  the  house." 

Again  he  strode  away  on  his  impatient 
march,  and  grannie  waited  and  prayed 
a  little  and  thought  how  her  knees  ached 
and  how  she  hoped  God  would  help  him. 
He  was  back  again. 

"You  know  how  it  is  with  me?"  he 
said  roughly. 

"Yes,  child." 

"It's  a  big  proposition." 

"It's  the  biggest  there  is,  son.  I've 
just  been  telling  her  so." 

"Rose?  What  has  Rose  said?" 

"Not  much.  Only  I  had  the  feeling, 
when  I  was  with  her,  that  she  loved  y<ra 
and  did  n't  hardly  know  about  your  lov- 
ing her.   So  I  came  down  here." 

"You  did  right  to  come." 

Grannie  drew  a  long  breath.  The  thing 
was  out  of  her  hands,  now,  she  knew. 
What  his  hands  would  do  with  it  did  not 
yet  appear.   She  rose. 

"WeU,  son,"  she  said,  "I'U  go  back. 
Come  with  me  to  the  wall.  Then  111 
manage  it  alone." 

He  did  go  with  her,  helping  her  in  a 
tender  silence,  and  at  the  door  she  kissed 
him  good-night 

"What  time  is  breakfast  grannie  ?  " 

"Eight  o'clock." 

The  next  morning  when  they  had 
assembled  in  the  dining-room,  grannie, 
standing  with  a  hand  on  the  back  of  her 
chair,  waited.  Her  face  had  a  flush  of 
expectation.  Her  eyes  sought  the  wm- 
dow. 

"There!"  she  said,  "he's  coming. 
Peter,  I've  moved  your  place.  Osmond 
will  sit  opposite  me." 

"Osmond! "  Peter  almost  shouted  it 

"Yes,"  said  grannie,  in  what  seemed 
pride.  "I  thought  Osmond  would  be 
here." 

Osmond  came  in,  a  workman  in  hb 
blouse,  fresh  from  cold  water  and  the 
night's  stem  counseling.  Rose,  hearing 
his  step,  could  not,  for  a  minute,  look  at 
him,  because  he  had  once  forbidden  it 
The  comjnonplace  room,  with  the  morn- 
ing light  in  it,  swam  before  her.  Alter  he 
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had  apoken  to  grannie,  he  walked  up  to 
her  and  o£fered  his  hand.  Then  Uieir 
eyes  met  Hers  were  full  of  tears,  and 
through  their  blur,  even,  his  face  looked 
stem  and  beautiful. 

''I  wanted  to  see  you/'  Osmond  said; 
and  she  answered,  feeling  his  kindness 
as  from  some  dim  distance,  — 

"Tosaygood-by?" 

"No,  not  to  say  good-by." 

Then  they  sat  down,  and  there  was 
no  constraint,  but  a  good  deal  of  talking; 
and,  strangely,  it  was  Osmond  who  led 
it.  He  did  not  touch  upon  things  of 
wider  interest  than  his  0¥m  garden 
ground,  where  he  was  at  home.  He  had 
pleasant  chronicles  of  the  work  to  give 
grannie,  and  MacLeod  took  a  genial 
interest.  Only  Peter  sat,  wide-eyed  at 
the  turn  things  were  taking,  and  Rose 
grew  paler  and  left  her  plate  untouched. 
She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  joy  that 
moved  her,  or  grief  at  parting  with  him. 
Only  the  morning  seemed  like  no  other 
morning.  When  they  rose  from  the  table, 
Osmond  turned  at  once  to  MacLeod. 

**May  I  see  you  for  a  minute  or 
two?"  he  asked.  "Well  go  into  the 
west  room,  grannie." 

WhUe  Peter  started  forward,  as  if  to 
help  or  hinder  as  the  case  might  be  when 
he  understood  it,  Osmond  had  led  the 
way,  still  with  the  air  of  being  master  of 
the  house,  and  Rose  stood  with  down- 
cast ^es,  as  if  miserably  conscious  that 
the  interview  would  concern  her.  Inside 
the  west  room,  cool  in  the  morning,  and 
with  a  restful  bareness  about  it,  a  retreat 
where  people  went  to  sleep  or  read,  Os- 
mond tuMied  at  once  to  the  man  whom, 
at  that  moment,  he  delighted  in  as  a 
worthy  foe.  Osmond  had  never  known 
before  the  keen,  salt  taste  of  victory.  All 
his  triumphs  up  to  this  time  had  been 
as  slow  as  the  growth  of  a  tree  that  re- 
covers itself  after  lopped  branches.  Now 
he  felt  the  anticipation  of  combat. 

**  We  need  n't  sit  down,"  he  said  rap- 
idly, yet  with  self-possession.  He  looked 
taller,  even,  MacLeod  thought  with  won- 
der.  His  dark  eyes  were  full  of  fire.   "I 


love  your  daughter,"  said  Osmond,  in  a 
full,  steady  voice.  He  chose  the  words 
the  poets  had  taught  him  to  use  simply, 
and  also,  perhaps,  the  novels  he  had 
been  reading  since  he  had  kno¥m  Rose. 

"My  dear  fellow!"  cried  MacLeod 
expansively.  And  then,  remembering  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  "I'm 
sorry,  devilish  sorry  for  you." 

Osmond  smiled.  He  felt  capable,  if 
there  were  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  of 
wresting  the  lady's  fate  from  evil  chances 
with  his  hands.  Yet  he  liked  MacLeod 
to  resist.  It  made  the  fight  more  splendid. 

"She  must  not  go  back  with  you,"  he 
said.  "You  are  not  to  insist  on  it.  Don't 
insist.   That  will  save  us  all  trouble." 

MacLeod  had  gathered  himself  to- 
gether. He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  meditatively  brought  out  his  pipe, 
fingering  the  case  with  an  absent  and 
lingering  interest,  as  if  he  felt  the  call 
to  a  lost  rite. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  again,  "this 
is  too  bad.    I'm  sorry." 

"Rose  will  remain  here,"  said  Osmond 
briefly.  "My  grandmother  will  take  the 
kindest  care  of  her." 

"But  I  can't  allow  it,  you  know," 
said  the  father,  still  with  tolerance. 
"Rose  is  due  in  Paris.  We're  both  due 
there.  It's  very  good  of  you,  very  hos- 
pitable and  all  that,  —  but  you  must  n't 
carry  this  Lochinvar  business  too  far. 
It's  too  rapid  a  world,  you  know.  I'm 
too  busy,  my  dear  fellow.  That's  the 
truth." 

Osmond  stood  ga2dng  at  him  reflect- 
ively, not  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but 
because  he  liked  the  look  of  so  big  an 
animal,  and  considering  that  it  would  be 
charming  to  see  the  creature  yield.  Os- 
mond had  not  sharpened  his  weapons  or 
even  decided  what  they  were.  He  only 
knew  MacLeod  must  bend,  and  that 
there  was  in  himself  a  big,  even  an  in- 
vincible force  to  make  him. 

"Rose  is  not  going,"  he  said  quietly. 

Then  MacLeod  laughed.  The  morn- 
ing was  hurrying  by  and  this  vaporing 
was  a  hindrance  to  be  shuffled  off.  "You 
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say  you  love  my  daughter?"  he  re- 
marked, with  a  veiled  meaning  in  the 
tone.  "What  then?  You  don't  propose 
to  marry  her  ?  "  The  tone  said  further, 
"You  don't  tell  me  you  propose  to 
marry  anybody  ?  " 

"I  only  said  I  loved  her,"  returned 
Osmond  simply.  "I  thought  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  know  that.  It  seemed 
fairer." 

MacLeod  smiled  again,  as  if  he  were 
smiling  dovm  on  something.  Osmond 
opened  the  door,  knowing  where  he 
should  find  her.  She  was  there  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  sitting  in  one  of  the  high- 
backed  chairs,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  her 
head  bent  sweetly  as  she  listened.  She 
was  pale,  and  there  was  terror  in  her 
face.  As  Osmond  read  that,  his  own 
passion  quieted,  and  he  spoke  with  per- 
fect gentleness :  — 

"Rose,  will  you  come  here  ?  " 

She  obeyed  at  once,  and  they  three 
were  in  the  room  together  and  Osmond 
had  closed  the  door.  He  put  out  his  hand 
to  her,  and  without  hesitation  she  gave 
him  hers. 

"Rose,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  telling 
your  father  you  will  not  go  back  with 
him." 

Her  eyes  dilated.  Her  lips  parted 
eagerly. 

"I  have  said  I  would,"  she  began;  but 
he  forestalled  her. 

"I  have  forbidden  it,  Rose.  I  have 
told  him  I  forbid  it" 

His  touch  on  her  hand  seemed  to  be 
leading  her,  drawing  her  into  his  own 
breast  They  looked  at  each  other,  and 
both  forgot  the  other  presence  in  the 
room.  The  color  came  back  slowly  to 
her  cheeks,  and  Osmond's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"Answer,  dear,"  he  said,  with  the 
same  gentleness.  "Let  me  hear  you 
answer." 

"Very  well,"  she  returned,  like  a  gentle 
child.    "Shall  I  go  now,  Osmond  ?  " 

He  led  her  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
closed  it  after  her.  Then  he  glanced  at 
his  adversary.  MacLeod  had  sunk  into 


a  chair  and  was  sitting  astride  it,  his  chin 
bowed  upon  its  back.  He  looked  terror- 
stricken.  One  hand  held  a  little  box, 
and  he  was  tendering  it  to  Osmond. 

"  Open  it,"  he  gasped.  "  Crush  one  in 
your  handkerchief.    Let  me  smell  it" 

Osmond  ignorantly  but  d^tly  did  it, 
and  held  the  handkerchief  to  MacLeod's 
face.  MacLeod  breathed  at  it  greedily. 
He  lifted  his  left  hand  as  if  it  were  half 
useless  to  him.  "Rub  it,"  he  said  sav- 
agely. "Wring  it  off.  Such  pain!  my 
God,  such  pain! " 

In  a  moment  more  the  attack  was 
over,  and  he  looked  like  an  old  man«  in- 
explicably ravaged.  Osmond's  question 
sprang  impetuously. 

"Is  it  — excitement?" 

MacLeod  smiled  a  little  and  moistened 
his  lips. 

"You  think  you  did  it  ?"  he  suggested. 
"  No.  You  did  n't  do  it  It  comes — of 
itself  —  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  like 
the  veiy  devil.  Nobody's  to  know  it 
Understand  that" 

"Then  you  need  her  with  you!" 
Osmond  broke  out  in  a  fresh  under- 
standing. 

"Need  her?  need  Rose?  Get  that 
out  of  your  mind.  The  world  is  full  of 
women.  She'll  go  back  with  me,  but  not 
because  I  need  her." 

He  walked  past  Osmond  and  out 
through  the  empty  hall,  and  slowly,  but 
still  erect,  to  the  driveway  and  the  road. 
Osmond  stood  watching  him.  He  sav 
him  straighten  more  and  more,  and  as- 
sume his  wonted  carriage  thou^  without 
its  buoyancy.  Osmond  followed  for  a 
little  distance,  but  when  MacLeod  turned 
to  look  at  him  and  then  went  on  again, 
he  stepped  over  the  wall  and  crossed  the 
lot  to  his  own  plantation.  MacLeod,  he 
knew,  was  going  to  Electra's  tor  a  last 
word,  and  for  himself,  he  had  struck  bii 
one  sharp,  quick  blow  for  Rose.  She 
should  have  an  interval  alone,  to  make 
her  abiding  decision  calmly,  and  when 
the  moment  came  for  MacLeod's  going, 
Osmond  would  be  there  again,  to  hearten 
hert 
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Bat  MacLeod,  when  Osmond  had 
leally  turned  aside,  halted  more  and 
more.  At  last  he  was  sick  with  fear  of 
that  enemy  inside  his  breast  There  was 
no  moment  now,  he  knew,  when  he 
might  not  expect  it,  tearing  away  at  the 
delicate  harmonies  within  the  gates  of 
hfe.  What  would  happen  when  the  pain 
grew  fiercer  still  ?  Tlw  enemy  would  let 
in  that  other  he  refused  to  think  upon, 
though  even  that  was  more  tolerable  than 
having  this  evil  creature  claw  at  him 
when  men  could  see  him  cringe.  And  as 
life  itself  is  death  when  it  is  once  sapped 
of  power,  he  threw  up  his  head  and 
strode  on  faster.  One  step  with  the  old 
vigor  and  abandon  —  and  there  it  was 
again. 

XXVI 

Later  that  same  morning,  Peter  was 
hurrying  along  the  road,  for  the  carriage 
was  due  and  MacLeod  had  not  returned. 
Peter  was  not  more  than  reasonably 
sorry  to  lose  his  chief,  for  he  meant  to 
follow  soon.  He  had  the  ezdted  sense  of 
being  ready  for  flight,  of  great  freedom 
before  him  and  strength  in  his  wings, 
and  of  leaving  Osmond  and  grannie  with 
regret,  yet  happily,  for  something  untried 
and  as  wondorf  ul  as  youth.  He  ran  along 
the  road,  hat  in  hand,  in  love  with  the 
morning  breeze,  and  Electra  met  him. 
She  looked  wan,  he  saw,  and  with  an 
incredulous  pang,  he  questioned  whether 
she  oonld  be  moved  by  their  separation. 
But  he  was  glad  of  a  definite  and  hurried 
question  to  ask. 

"Where  is  MacLeod?" 

A  look  like  hope  flashed  into  her 
face.  She  stopped  and  turned  half 
about,  as  if  for  instant  flight  back  to  the 
house. 

"Was  he  coming  to  me  ?  "  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

"We  thought  he  might  be  there." 

"Did  he  say  he  was  coming?"  Her 
eagerness  looked  like  hunger  for  a  desired 
good,  slipping,  by  some  chance,  away 
from  her. 

"No!  no!  he  may  have  gone  to  the 


plantation.  I'll  run  down  there  and  find 
him." 

He  hurried  on,  and  Electra,  watching 
his  light,  easy  lopes,  wished  she,  too, 
were  a  man  and  running  to  find  Mark- 
ham  MacLeod. 

At  the  pasture-bars,  in  a  bed  of  road* 
side  fern,  Peter  found  him.  MacLeod 
lay  majesticaUy,  stretched  at  length,  upon 
his  side,  as  if  some  one  had  disposed  him 
in  the  attitude  of  sleep.  Peter  knew.  Yet 
he  stooped  and  touched  one  of  the  beau- 
tifully shaped  hands  with  his  finger.  He 
stood  there  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to 
him,  looking  not  at  the  figure  at  his  feet, 
but  off  into  the  morning  sky,  and  Mac- 
Leod was  not  in  his  mind:  only  Osmond 
and  what  Osmond  had  said  about  the 
lust  for  fight.  Osmond  seemed  to  fiU  the 
world.  He  had  wished  to  kill  the  man, 
but  Grod  instead  had  killed  him.  Yet 
the  other  thing  might  have  been.  Peter 
wondered  that  he  had  not  realized  what 
his  brother  was  to  him,  and  again  that  he 
had  too  often  foregone  Osmond's  com- 
panionship, this  summer  of  their  reunion, 
for  lesser  loyalties.  He  comprehended 
him,  at  the  moment,  with  an  exaggerated 
passion  that  was  pain:  a  gigantic  figure, 
all  sacrifice,  all  patient  truthfulness,  and, 
in  its  own  bounded  life,  as  much  to  be 
loved  and  protected  as  a  woman,  and  yet 
untrained  and  ready  for  a  savage  deed. 
And  all  the  time  Electra  was  advancing 
rapidly  toward  him  on  the  road,  aim- 
lessly, but,  as  she  afterwards  believed, 
drawn  by  some  premonition  of  what  she 
was  to  find.  Her  approach  broke  Peter's 
fearful  vision.  She  was  tike  a  figure 
walking  into  his  dream,  and  he  hurried 
toward  her,  remembering  what  she  must 
not  see.  He  motioned  to  her  harshly  with 
his  hand. 

"Goback!"hecaUed. 

But  Electra  came  inevitably  on.  Then 
Peter  placed  himself  before  her. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  he  said 
quietly,  while  she  looked  him  in  the  face. 
"Go  home." 

But  now  she  was  gazing  past  him, 
and  the  figure  in  the  bracken  caught  her 
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sight  With  a  low  cry,  the  inarticulate 
sound  that  throws  suffering  woman  back 
to  her  kinship  with  the  mother  brute,  she 
ran  past  him  and  stooped  over  MacLeod ; 
Peter,  dull  with  feeling,  thought  she  tried 
to  raise  his  head,  and  failing  that,  that 
she  took  the  hand  and  nursed  it  on  her 
bosom.  Peter  judged  apathetically  that 
he  had  never  really  known  Electra;  she 
looked  now  like  a  woman  numb  with 
grief  over  a  dead  child.  Then  he  waked 
himself  out  of  his  maze. 

"Don't!"  he  heard  himself  calling. 
"People  will  come." 

"Who  will  come  ?"  she  returned  sharp- 
ly, as  if  she  challenged  them  all  to  show 
why  this  should  not  be  her  dead.  Then 
she  wakened.  "Go!  "  she  cried.  "Get 
help.    It  can't  be  true." 

"I  will  call  the  men.  We  can  get  him 
home  among  us." 

He  ran  over  the  wall  and  on  to  the 
field  where  men  were  hoeing.  When  they 
had  dropped  their  work  and  followed 
him,  they  found  Electra  sitting  there  by 
the  roadside,  as  if  she  were  the  one 
mourner  over  the  dead,  and  she  did  not 
rise  until  they  stooped  to  lift  him,  and 
arranged  how  he  should  be  carried. 
Then  she  said  to  Peter,  again  as  if  it 
were  her  right,  — 

"Have  him  taken  to  my  house." 

Peter  stared  at  her,  but  he  remembered 
Rose. 

"That  will  be  better,"  he  said;  and 
added,  "but  who  wiU  teU  her  ?  " 

"His  daughter  ?  "  said  Electra,  in  her 
dear  tone.  "I  will  tell  her.  But  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  do  before  that.  She  can 
wait." 

So  they  walked  along  the  road  like 
a  strange  funeral  procession,  Electra  in 
front,  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  lead.  She 
turned  in  at  her  own  gate,  and  they  fol- 
lowed, and  she  walked  on  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  library,  where  they  laid  hLai 
down.  Madam  Fulton  and  Billy  Stark 
had  gone  for  a  drive,  and  the  house,  in 
its  moriiing  order,  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  prepared  for  the  solemnity  of  this 
entrance.  Now  Electra's  methodical  ca- 


pacity came  into  play.  She  sent  one  man 
for  the  doctor  and  another  to  the  kitchen 
for  hot  water  and  for  brandy  But  vHben 
they  were  hurriedly  dispersed,  she  turned 
to  Peter  and  said,  with  a  heartbreaking 
quiet,  — 

"And  yet,  he  is  dead!" 

She  sat  down  upon  the  floor  beside  the 
couch  and  laid  her  head  on  the  dead 
man's  heart.  Peter  knew  it  was  to  listen 
for  a  flutter  there,  but  with  his  sensi- 
tive apprehension  of  all  emotion,  he  felt 
also  that  she  was  glad  to  put  her  head 
upon  MacLeod's  breast  He  was  con- 
scious of  being  useless  in  his  inactivity, 
but  he  could  only  stand  and  stare  down 
at  them,  the  dead  man  and  the  mourning 
woman.  Presently  Electra  got  up  and 
stood,  dry-eyed,  and  looked  at  him. 

"He  was  coming  to  me,"  she  said,  in 
awe  at  the  loneliness  of  the  event  "I 
could  n't  sleep  last  night  I  wish  I  had 
knovm  a  little  more.  Listead  of  think- 
ing about  him,  I  could  have  met  him. 
I  could  have  been  with  him." 

Peter  shuddered. 

"I  am  glad  you  were  not  with  him." 

Electra  was  not  listening.  She  had 
placed  her  hand  on  the  hair  of  the 
fallen  man,  tenderly  and  yet  with  rever- 
ence. 

"He  Is  splendid,  Peter,  isn't  he?" 
she  said,  as  if  she  wondered  at  life  and 
its  fleeting  forms.  "He  looks  like  a  god, 
sleeping."  Some  echo  of  her  words  came 
back  to  her,  and  she  felt  a  momentaiy 
pleasure  at  their  sound.  Then,  very  short- 
ly it  seemed,  men  came,  the  doctor  and 
others  who  had  authority,  and  Electra 
was  turned  out  of  the  room. 

"Go  upstairs,"  Peter  besought  her. 

But  she  stepped  out,  bareheaded,  into 
the  air. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "I  am  going  to 
tell  his  daughter." 

"No!  "  Suddenly  Peter  rwnembered 
how  Httle  she  was  fitted  to  be  a  kindlj 
messenger.    "No,  Electra.    I  wiU  go." 

Electra  looked  at  him  in  a  calm  sur- 
prise. 

"He  would  wish  it,"  she  said.    "He 
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would  wish  me  to  do  everything."  And 
she  was  gone. 

Peter  went  back  into  the  room  where 
there  were  quick  voices  and  peremptory 
demands.  Markham  MacLeod  was  being 
interrogated  in  a  way  that  had  never 
befallen  him  before.  His  body  was  bdng 
asked  to  bear  witness  of  the  fashion  by 
which  it  had  come  to  its  dumb  estate, 
wherein  it  could  not  compel  others,  but 
was  most  ruthlessly  at  their  will. 

Rose,  at  grannie's  knee,  in  a  mute 
gratitude  that  now  she  was  to  stay  here, 
because  it  had  been  wonderfully  de- 
creed, saw  Eleetra  coming  up  the  walk. 
She  ran  to  meet  her  lightheartedly;  in 
her  flooding  delight  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  even  Eleetra  might  acquiesce  in  her 
reprieve. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  they  met.  Rose 
all  pleadingness,  as  if  again  she  begged 
Eleetra  to  love  her.  But  Eleetra  delivered 
her  news  straightway.  She  felt  like  no- 
thing but  the  messenger  of  MacLeod. 

"He  is  dead,"  she  said,  with  the  ut- 
most quietude. 

Rose  stared  at  her. 

"Who  is  dead  ?  "  she  managed  to  ask. 

"Markham  MacLeod." 

Rose  leaned  forward  and  gazed  still 
in  her  face.  She  was  well  convinced  that 
this  look  was  real :  a  look  of  hopeless  grief, 
though  the  words  were  so  fantastic 

"Eleetra,"  she  said  gently,  and  even 
put  out  a  hand  and  touched  her  on  the 
arm.    "Eleetra!   What  is  it?" 

"I  have  told  you,"  said  Eleetra,  "he 
b  dead.  We  found  him  in  the  ferns, 
Peter  and  I.  He  is  at  my  house.  We 
thought  you  ought  to  know  it." 

"Come! "  said  Rose.  She  seized  her 
hand,  and  Eleetra  pulled  it  away  again, 
quiedy,  and  yet  as  if  it  had  no  business 
in  that  hasty  grasp.  "Let  me  go  home 
with  you." 

"If  you  wish,"  said  Eleetra.  "I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  right  to  be  there.  They 
may  want  you."  And  in  silence  they  hur- 
ried down  the  path  together  and  out  into 
the  road.  At  Electra's  own  gate,  she 
tamed  to  Rose. 


"It  is  strange,  is  n't  it  ?  "   she  said. 

"What,  Eleetra?" 

"That  he  could  die." 

"  Eleetra,  he  has  not  died.  No  one  has 
died."  Rose  spoke  gently,  knowing  that 
in  some  way  the  other  woman  had  been 
shocked  and  her  reason  shaken.  "Come 
into  the  house  and  well  find  Peter." 

But  at  the  moment  Peter  and  the  doc- 
tor appeared  together  in  the  doorway, 
and  the  doctor  turned  to  give  orders  to 
a  servant  in  the  hall.  Peter  saw  them 
and  came  quickly  down  to  them.  It  was 
apparent  to  Rose  that  something  had 
happened. 

"  Tell  her,  Peter,"  said  Eleetra,  in  some 
impatience.  "She  won't  believe  me.  Tell 
her  he  is  dead." 

Peter  and  Rose  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  she  questioning  and  he  in  sad  as- 
sent. Then  there  crept  upon  her  face  a 
look  that  was  the  companion  to  Electra's. 
The  color  faded,  her  eyes  widened. 

''My  father?"  she  breathed,  and 
Peter  nodded. 

"Yes,"  said  Eleetra,  as  if  she  were  as- 
tonished at  them  both  and  their  dull  wits, 
"Markham  MacLeod  is  dead." 

That  evening  grannie  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  Peter  and  Rose,  below,  talked 
intermittently  of  that  strange  morning. 

"It  is  incredible,  Peter,  is  n't  it,"  she 
began,  "for  him  to  die  like  this  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"I  expected  violence,"  he  said.  "We 
all  expected  it." 

"Is  n't  it  strange,  too,  that  I  can't  feel 
grief  I  I'm  neither  glad  nor  sorry.  I  feel 
very  still." 

"The  whole  world  will  feel  grief,"  said 
Peter  loyally. 

"Yes,  but  to  me  —  Peter,  it  is  just  as 
if  he  were  not  a  man,  not  something  I  had 
loved,  but  a  thing  that  was  great  to  look 
at  and  had  no  soul.  It  was  like  a  tree 
falling,  or  a  huge  rock  undermined. 
Don't  you  see  ?  As  if  it  were  the  natural 
thing,  and  there  was  no  other  way  pos- 
sible." 

She  began  to  feel  the  inexorability  of 
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great  revenges  and  to  see  that  when  a 
soul  has  for  a  long  time  denied  us  answer 
in  our  needs,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it 
can  speak.  MacLeod  had  grown  to  be  a 
beautiful  spectacle  of  the  universe,  full 
of  natural  health  and  power.  Now  that 
he  had  fallen,  there  was  nothing  left. 
She  had  no  vestige  to  remember  of  those 
responses  in  the  dim  reaches  of  being 
when  one  caUs  and  another  answers: 
homely  loyalties,  sweet  kindnesses,  even 
overlaid  by  later  pain.  He  had  lived 
what  he  called  the  natural  life,  and  its 
breath  had  failed  him  and  he  was  no 
more.  Sometime,  she  knew,  in  this  dull 
brooding,  she  might  try  to  whip  herself 
up  into  an  expected  grief;  but  now,  in 
the  bare  honesty  of  the  moment,  she 
accepted  the  event  as  it  was. 

"Osmond  has  been  great,"  said  Peter. 

She  started  back  to  life. 

"What  has  he  done?" 

'* Everything.  He's  been  Electra's 
right-hand  man.  I'll  run  down  to  see 
him  a  minute  presentiy." 

He  hoped  Rose  would  send  some  word 
of  appreciative  thanks.  Old  Osmond,  he 
knew,  would  like  it.  But  she  got  up  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  in  her  grave  affec- 
tionate way,  and  said  good-night  She 
remembered  how  Osmond  and  her  father 
had  met  in  contest,  and  she  knew  Os- 
mond would  not  seek  her  until  Mark- 
ham  MacLeod  was  wholly  gone. 

XXVII 

Peter  met  his  brother  midway  in  the 
field,  and  waited  for  him. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  he  said. 

"No,"  said  Osmond,  "I'm  not  going 
now.    Come  back  to  the  shack." 

"You're  a  regular  night-owl,"  said 
Peter,  as  they  turned.  "  When  I  don't 
find  you  after  dark,  I  know  you're  in  the 
woods,  prowling.    What  makes  you  ?  " 

"It's  a  good  place  to  think  thhigs  out, 
—  and  swear  over  'em." 

"What  things,  old  man?  You  know 
I  would  n't  tell.  Nothing  would  tempt 
me  to." 


Osmond  laughed  a  little. 

"If  you  care  so  much  as  that.  111  tdl 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  harahnew 
for  himself  in  retrospect.  "I  go  into  the 
woods  to  think  about  life,  my  life,  mj 
difference  from  other  fellows." 

They  sat  down  on  the  bench  at  the 
door,  and  a  whippoorwill,  calling,  made 
the  distance  loncdy.  Peter  had  no  answer 
for  the  truth  he  had  evoked.  It  was 
too  harsh.  Only  a  woman  could  have 
met  it,  and  that  with  kisses,  not  with 
words. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"what  all  this  nuikes  me  want  ?  —  tUs 
horrible  excitement  ?  " 

"No,  boy." 

"Itnuikesmewanttopaint.  I  want  to 
paint  everything  I  see  :  MftrlrKinn  Mac- 
Leod lying  there  in  that  bed  of  fern.  Rose 
with  aJl  the  life  washed  out  of  her,  and 
you  now,  your  face  coming  out  of  the 
dark.  Everything 's  been  unreal  to  me 
since  it  happened  —  except  paint  —  and 
you." 

"Pooroldchap!  "said  Osmond.  But 
he  fled  on  from  that  concurrent  sympathy 
to  a  dearer  plea.  "Paint,  Pete,"  he 
urged.  "Let  all  the  rest  go.  Let  Mac- 
Leod die.    But  you  paint" 

Peter  was  looking  at  him  now,  hs- 
dnated.  The  pale  face  out  of  the  daik 
was  all  one  glowing  life.  Peter  wondered 
at  him,  his  strength,  his  beauty.  Again 
he  felt  as  he  had  that  morning,  as  if  he 
had  never  known  his  brother,  and  as  if  it 
would  pay  for  any  pains  to  comprefaend 
that  pathetic  and  yet  adventurous  scniL 
Peter  was  more  than  half  woman,  with 
his  quick  perception  of  what  went  on  in 
other  minds.  He  understood,  at  that  mo- 
ment, that  the  great  adventure  of  all  is  fife 
itself  :  not,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  paint, 
to  love,  but  to  taste  all  things  with  this 
richness  that  was  beginning  to  be  Os- 
mond's, this  hunger  for  the  forfatdden, 
even,  so  it  was  hunger.  Osmond  had 
begun  to  recognize  his  own  natuK,  and 
for  the  first  time  his  brother  besan  to 
recognize  him. 

"  Osmond,"  he  said,  in  a  wistful  eager- 
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ness,  yery  beguiling,  "  whatever  you  did, 
I  should  believe  in  it/' 

Osmond  looked  at  him  with  that  faint 
sweet  smile  upon  his  face,  and  his  eyes 
offered  hints  of  ineffable  meanings. 

"Would  you,  boy  ?  "  he  asked. 

Peter  went  on.  It  was  almost  like  a 
woman's  confession  of  her  love. 

"Osmond,  you  say  you  think  about 
your  life  when  you  are  alone.  What  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"I  think  it  is  full  of  passions  as  an  egg 
is  of  meat  They  have  been  growing 
while  I  ignored  them.  I  saw  them  march- 
ing before  me  and  round  and  round 
me.  They  thought  they  were  my  mas- 
ters." 

"What  then?" 

Osmond  remembered  how  the  morning 
seemed  when  he  met  Rose  in  the  sunlight, 
and  touched  her  hand. 

"Then,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  was  their 
master.    That's  all." 

"Oh,"  said  Peter  exultingly,  "you'd 
be  the  master  in  the  end.  You'regreat!" 

"Pete,"  said  Osmond  suddenly,  ''is 
this  death  coming  ?  " 

"Is  what  death?" 

"It's  too  queer  for  life." 

"To  sit  here  talking  Uke  this  ?  " 

"No,  not  that  exactly,  but  the  sense  of 
things  to  come.  It  seems  as  if  life  was  n't 
going  to  be  the  same  again,  and  nothing 
was  quite  big  enough  to  come  after  things 
as  they've  been  lately,  —  but  death,  and 
that's  only  big  enough  because  it's  un- 
known." 

"What  wiU come?"  asked  Peter.  He 
fdt  at  once  like  a  little  boy,  half  afraid, 
and  afraid  of  his  fear,  yet  with  his  brother 
to  uphold  him. 

"We  won't  go  to  bed  to-night,  will 
we  ?  We  11  sit  here,  even  if  we  hold  our 
tongues.     I  can't  go  to  bed." 

Th^  did  sit  there  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Peter  spoke. 

"What  are  you  thinking,  old  man?" 

"Of  Rose." 

It  was  not  strange  to  Peter  to  hear  him 
speak  of  her  familiarly.    He  returned,  — 

"I've  been  thinking  of  her,  too." 


xxvm 

The  deed  was  over.  The  great  emo- 
tional wave  that  mounted,  in  Europe 
and  America,  at  the  death  of  Markham 
MacLeod,  threw  its  spray  upon  this 
quiet  shore.  Letters  came  from  his  dis- 
dples  and  his  lovers,  and  Rose,  won- 
dering as  she  read  them,  answered  in  a 
patient  duty.  If  a  great  man  is  one  who 
moves  things,  then  her  father  had  been 
great.  He  waa  bigger  to  her  now  than 
when  she  feared  him.  Though  there 
were  mutterings  afar  of  what  must  come 
now  Markham  MacLeod  was  dead,  this 
country  spot  took  on  its  old  tranquillity. 
Peter  sat  in  the  garden  and  painteid.  He 
seemed  tothink  of  nothing  else.  Rose  was 
too  busy  to  sit,  and  he  began  a  portrait 
of  grannie;  then  his  only  communica- 
tion with  the  world  seemed  to  be  his  flash- 
ing glance  at  her  and  at  his  canvas. 
Osmond,  in  the  plantation,  bent  his  back 
and  worked  wiUi  the  men,  and  no  one 
knew  what  he  thought.  To  Peter  he  was 
gravely  kind,  and  Rose,  with  a  growing 
emotion  that  seemed  to  her  likely  to 
become  terror  in  the  end,  realized  that 
he  had  not  sought  her. 

One  morning  while  Peter  was  in  the 
garden  smoking,  before  he  called  grannie 
to  her  chair  again,  and  Rose  was  at  the 
library  table  answering  letters.  Madam 
Fulton  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Where's  Bessie  Grant?  "  she  asked. 

Rose  was  at  once  on  her  feet  and  came 
forward  to.  give  her  a  chair,  relieve  her  of 
her  parasol,  and  stand  beside  her  in  a 
deferential  waiting  that,  for  some  reason, 
never  displeased  this  pulsating  age  with 
its  memory  ever  upon  the  habitudes  of 
youth. 

"Where's  Bessie  Grant?" 

"She  will  be  in  priesently.  Peter  is 
painting  her." 

The  old  lady  lay  back  in  the  chair  and 
gazed  at  her  absently,  as  if  she  merely 
included  her  in  a  general  picture  of  life. 
Madam  Fulton  had  changed.  Her  eyes 
were  wistful,  and  she  looked  very  frail. 

"BiUy  Stark  sails  on  Saturday,"  she 
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volunteered,  as  if  it  were  the  one  thing 
in  her  mind. 

Grannie  came  in  at  the  moment,  and 
put  a  kindlj  hand  on  her  old  friend's 
shoulder.  Rose  went  back  to  her  chair, 
and  left  them  to  their  talk,  while  she  put 
up  her  papers  before  quitting  the  room. 
Madam  Fulton  looked  at  grannie  now. 

''You've  had  your  morning  coffee, 
have  n't  you  ?  "  asked  grannie,  because 
she  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  offer. 

"Yes,  I've  had  coffee,  and  I've  had 
cereals.  Electra  is  looking  after  me  with 
that  kind  of  an  air,  you  know,  as  if  I 
were  a  rockbound  duty.  My  soul!  If 
it  was  n't  for  Billy  Stark  I  should  die." 

"Poor  Electra! "  said  grannie  softly. 

"Now  what  do  you  want  to  call  her 
that  for?  Why  is  she  'poor  Electra' 
because  she  chooses  to  go  round  like  a 
high  priestess  strapping  me  down  on  al- 
tars and  pouring  libations  of  cereals  and 
cream  ?  I  could  stand  it  if  her  heart  was 
in  it,  but  it's  miles  away.  And  Billy 
Stark  is  going." 

Grannie  only  patted  her  hand. 

•'WeU,well!"  said  she.  "It's  been 
nice  to  have  him  here." 

"It's  been  heaven.  It's  the  only 
heaven  I  shall  ever  know." 

"We  get  a  little  mite  of  it  here  every 
once  and  a  while,"  said  grannie.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"No,  except  when  Billy  Stark  comes, 
—  and  he  won't  come  again.  Electra 's 
going,  too." 

"Abroad?" 

"Yes.  She's  going  abroad.  At  once, 
it  seems.   Rose  MacLeod!  " 

Rose  looked  up  from  her  papers. 

"What  was  it  about  your  father  that 
put  the  devil  into  people  ?  " 

Rose  answered  with  an  unsmiling  can- 
dor. 

"I  don't  know.  Madam  Pulton." 

"But  you  know  what  I  mean ?  " 

"He  had  great  personal  power." 

"You  are  not  in  mourning  for  him  ?  " 
She  had  been  considering  the  girl's  dress 
and  its  fluttering  ribbons. 

Rose  returned  with  dignity,  — 


"I  ain  not  in  mourning." 

"Well,  Electra  b.  She  has  n't  pot  on 
black,  but  it's  all  over  her.  She's  per- 
fectly shameless.  I  asked  her  this  morn- 
ing why  she  was  hurrying  her  sailing, 
and  she  said  it  was  because  he  would 
wish  it.  There  were  things  to  do  for  him." 

"That  he  would  wish  it  ?  " 

"Your  father.  Don't  you  see  ?  She's 
got  an  idea  that  she's  his  earthly  vice- 
gerent, and  there's  some  majestic  poppy- 
cock about  the  Brotherhood.  I  can't 
understand  it,  and  I  don't  want  to.  All 
I  know  is,  she's  mad.  Bessie  Grant, 
when  I  told  the  Lord  I  wanted  things 
to  happen,  I  did  n't  mean  this  kind,  and 
He  knew  it  perfectly  well." 

Rose  had  risen  and  stood  in  grave 
attention. 

"Oh,  she  mustn't  do  that,"  she  said 
earnestly.   "I  must  tell  her." 

"Well,  go  and  tell  her,  then,"  said  the 
old  lady,  turning  back  to  Mrs.  Grant 
"If  you  can  make  her  listen,  youll  do 
more  than  I  can.  I  ought  to  chaperon 
her,  though  you  might  as  well  chaperon 
the  Lion  of  Lucerne.  Bessie!"  And 
then  as  Rose  left  the  room,  she  bent  for- 
ward, and  leaned  her  head  on  grannie's 
breast  "Bessie,"  she  repeated,  "it's  a 
miserable  world." 

To  grannie  all  ages  were  as  one.  The 
old  and  the  young  were  alike  defense- 
less, when  they  were  in  trouble,  and  she 
put  her  arms  about  the  frail  creature  and 
held  her  warmly. 

"Hush,  dear! "  she  said,  and  forgot 
this  was  not  one  of  her  own  children. 
"Mother's  sorry."  Then  they  both 
smiled  a  little,  but  grannie  went  on: 
"You  must  come  right  here,  you  know. 
Electra  will  be  gone,  and  Billy,  and  you 
don't  want  to  cany  on  the  house  alone. 
You  come  here,  dear,  and  stay  with 
me." 

"  Could  I  ?"  Madam  Fulton  Kfted  ha 
tear- wet  face.  "If  I  could  stay  here  a 
little  while,  maybe  I  might  pull  myself 
together.  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it, 
Bessie.  I  don't  know  how  to  live.  Ii 
did." 
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Rose  had  run  over  to  the  other  house 
in  an  unreasoning  haste.  Electra  was  in 
the  hbiaiy,  putting  her  desk  in  order. 
Her  firm  white  hands  were  busy,  assort- 
ing and  arranging.  She  turned  her  head 
as  Rose  came  in,  and,  without  rising, 
spoke  to  her  collectedly  and  bade  her  be 
seated.  She  was  older.  Rose  thought; 
she  looked  even  like  a  different  woman, 
not  merely  one  whom  middle  age  had 
overtaken.  Purpose  sat  on  her  brow,  and 
her  eyes  looked  straight  at  you,  as  if  she 
bade  you  tell  your  business  and  be  gone. 
The  one  effect  upon  Rose  was  to  nuike 
her  sorry,  infinitely  sorry  for  her.  Electra 
had  broken  the  globe  of  her  hopes  upon  a 
rock,  and  she  was  not  even  going  to  walk 
on  and  leave  the  shards  forgotten  there. 
Rose  spoke  at  once,  to  use  her  courage 
while  she  felt  it  hot. 

"  Madam  Fulton  tells  me  you  are  going 
abroad." 

"Yes.    I  sail  next  week." 

"Is  it  with  any  purpose  ?  Electra,  did 
my  father  make  you  love  him  ?  " 

Electra  faced  her.  Color  flowed  into 
her  cheeks.  Her  eyes  glowed  beyond  any 
promise  they  had  ever  given. 

"I  am  glad  you  ask  me  that,"  she  said, 
and  her  full  tone  was  strangely  unlike 
the  even  consonance  of  the  old  Electra's 
voice.  At  last  she  forgot  how  she  did 
things  or  why.  life  was  sweeping  her 
along.  "He  never  made  me  love  him. 
It  was  ordained.  It  was  like  nothing  else 
on  earth." 

Rose  felt  cold  with  the  sad  knowledge 
of  it. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "he  had  great  power 
over  people." 

A  smile  stole  upon  Electra's  lips. 

"We  had  planned  it  all,"  she  said. 
"  I  was  to  go  to  Paris.  I  was  to  work  with 
him.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  I  must  carry 
on  the  work  for  both  of  us." 

Rose  r^arded  her  with  a  wistful  com- 
passion, not  knowing  how  much  she 
might  help  her,  and  yet  wishing  to  offer 
all  she  had. 

"Electra,"  she  said,   "what  do  you 
mean  by  carrying  on  the  work  ?  " 
VOL.  101 -NO.  4 


"His  work,  the  Brotherhood." 

"But,  dear  child,  you  would  have  to 
submit  yourself  for  years  and  years  to  all 
sorts  of  tests  before  you  would  be  trusted. 
I  don't  even  know  whether  it  won't  fall 
apart,  now  he  has  gone.  It  may  do  that 
and  reorganize  in  a  different  form.  And 
how  would  you  find  it?  You  think  of 
it  as  a  definite  body  with  headquarters 
anybody  can  reach.  Why,  Electra,  you 
might  stay  a  dozen  years  in  Pans  and 
not  put  your  finger  on  it." 

Still  Electra  turned  to  her  that  look 
of  rapt  allegiance.  She  heard  apparently, 
yet  the  words  made  no  impression  on  her 
fixed  resolve.  Now  she  spoke,  and  rather 
sweetly.  All  the  tones  of  her  voice,  all 
her  looks,  had  a  reminiscent  value,  as  if 
they  were  echoes  from  her  lost  relation 
with  him. 

"He  told  me  where  to  write,"  she  said, 
as  if  she  were  satisfied  with  that.  "I 
shall  go  there." 

"I  know,  the  address  for  his  letters. 
But  he  was  never  there.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  the  place  will  be  for  other  uses. 
Everything  connected  with  the  Brother- 
hood keeps  fluctuating,  changing.  There 
would  be  no  safety  otherwise." 

Electra  was  looking  at  her  in  that 
removed,  patient  way  that  made  another 
woman  of  her.  It  was  almost  like  a 
mother  who  has  cares  to  think  of  and 
can  spare  no  time  from  them  for  alien 
presences. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said  again.  "He 
would  wish  it." 

Rose  now  had  her  moment  of  delay. 
Her  mind  went  back  over  that  weary 
road,  to  the  past  the  present  had  so 
illumined  for  her.  It  tired  her  to  think 
the  trouble  ever  attendant  on  her  father's 
life  was  to  go  on,  ripple  after  ripple,  now 
that  he  had  sunken  into  the  mystery  of 
things.  Once  over  the  horror  of  his 
death,  there  had  been  a  throb  of  thank- 
fulness that  at  least  an  end  had  been 
made  to  his  great  power  of  bringing  pain. 
And  now  here  was  another  life  to  be 
thrown  into  the  void  after  him,  another 
woman  to  love  a  dream.  She  awoke  from 
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that  momentary  mudng,  to  hear  Electra 
saying,— 

''You  will  excuse  me,  if  I  go  on  work- 
ing? I  sail  so  soon,  and  I  must  leave 
everything  in  order." 

"Electra,"  said  Rose.  Then  she  called 
her  name  again,  as  if  appealing  to  the 
softest  of  her  moods.  "How  can  I  tell 
you!  Electra,  you  mustn't  love  my 
father." 

Again  that  swift  smile  came  to  Electra's 
face.  The  face  itself  was  all  a  burning 
truth.  The  old  crude  precision  in  her 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  flowered  into 
this  warm  candor  that  spoke  and  liked 
to  hear  itself  disclosing,  regardless  of  its 
auditor. 

"You  cannot"  —  she  looked  at  Rose 
with  happy  inspiration,  as  if  she  had  been 
the  first  to  make  the  saying  —  "you 
can't  kill  love  with  reason." 

Again  Rose  deliberated.  When  she 
spoke  it  was  with  an  air  of  sad  dedsive- 


" Electra,"  she  said  wistfuUy,  "did  he 
ask  you  to  mairy  him  ?  " 

"I  never  thought  of  it,"  said  Electra 
at  once,  in  the  simplest  unreserve.  "It 
would  have  seemed  too  small,  to  lunit 
it  and  bound  it." 

"Yes.  That  ia  what  he  would  have 
said,  too  small.  You  were  a  quick  pupil." 

Electra  glowed. 

"I  know  what  he  would  have  said,  if 
he  had  had  time.  He  did  not  need  to  tell 
me. 

Rose  sat  wondering  what  argument 
would  move  her. 

"Electra,"  she  ventured,  "have  you 
had  any  curiosity  about  my  father's  re- 
lations to  other  people  ?  " 

"He  had  no  time  to  tell  me,"  said 
Electra,  with  a  proud  dignity. 

"No,  he  would  not  have  told  you.  He 
never  confused  his  relations.  Did  you 
know  he  was  adored  by  women  ?  " 

Electra's  face  flamed.  She  made  no 
answer.  If  she  could  have  set  forth  ade- 
quately what  was  in  her  tumultuous 
thoughts,  she  would  have  told  Rose  that 
nothing  seemed  so  entirely  her  own  as 


her  part  in  Markham  MacLeod's  life. 
She  had  no  curiosity  over  his  past,  no 
doubt  of  what  her  future  would  have 
been  with  him,  accepting  what  he  chose 
to  give  her,  and  finding  it  enough. 

Rose  pursued  her  into  the  cloister  of 
her  thought 

"  Do  you  know,  Electra,"  she  was  urg- 
ing, "do  you  know  how  women  devoted 
themselves  to  him  ?  " 

"They  must  have  devoted  themsdves 
to  him.  I  am  one  of  them.  I  am  proud 
to  be." 

"  Ah,  but,  Electra,  to  take  so  much  and 
give  nothing! " 

"How  do  you  dare  to  say  he  gave 
nothing?" 

"I  know.  I  was  slow  in  learning.  I 
learned  it  first  through  your  bnyther. 
No,  don't  put  me  off  with  a  gesture.  I 
must  speak  of  him.  It  was  he  who  showed 
me  the  cruelty  of  my  father's  attitude 
toward  women.  He  laughed  over  it,  but 
he  showed  me." 

"He  was  never  cruel."  Electraseemed 
to  be  dreaming  away  in  a  sad  reminis- 
cence of  his  kindness. 

"  But  to  promise  so  much,  Electra,  and 
give  nothing!  He  implied  to  evcfy  one, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  she  was  his  great 
helper,  that  he  would  have  married  her 
if  he  had  not  been  set  aside  by  hisworiL 
That  was  like  him.  He  was  a  sponge 
drinking  up  devotion." 

"Yes,  and  he  gave  it  back  to  the  hun- 
gry and  the  thirsty  and  the  cold." 

"I  don't  know.  I  do  know  what  he 
absorbed.  One  woman  did  translations 
for  him.  She  worked  like  a  dog,  and  he 
paidherwith  one  of  his  looks.  Another— 
she  was  a  titled  lady  —  kept  his  suite  of 
rooms  ready  for  him,  and  when  he  came 
treated  him  like  a  prince.  And  th^  all 
hadthis  sense  of  intimacy  with  him.  Each 
thought  she  was  the  only  one.  Each  felt 
she  was  divided  from  him  by  hard  cir- 
cumstance, but  she  should  possess  him 
in  the  end." 

"In  heaven?"  asked  Electra,  eager 
for  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him. 

"No,  not  in  heaven.  My  father  alwajs 
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said  hu  expectations  stopped  here.  He 
never  carried  the  game  on  there." 

'*The  great  souls"  — Electra  began, 
and  stopped.  Trouble  was  upon  her  brow. 
She  knew  there  was  a  goodly  reason  for 
eveiy  act  he  did,  yet  human  jealousy  was 
in  her.  She  had  to  seek  out  arguments. 
"The  great  souls  are  different,"  she 
halted.  ''They  are  many-sided.  Look  at 
Goethe—" 

But  Rose  had  heard  that  reason.  She 
waa  tired  of  it. 

"It's  a  pity  they  make  it  so  hard  for 
other  people,"  she  said  wearily.  "Be- 
cause they  are  great,  must  they  be  greedy, 
too  ?  But  that  was  my  father.  He  may 
have  been  a  great  man,  but  he  was  not 
the  man  you  think  him.  If  you  saw  him 
as  he  was,  —  he  was  a  big,  dominating 
animal,  that's  all." 

Electra  sat  staring  at  her,  condemning. 
Rose  knew,  not  Markham  MacLeod,  but 
his  daughter.  The  charm  of  his  mastery 
was  stiU  upon  her.  Rose  and  Peter,  more 
mobile  than  she,  had  escaped  with  the 
cutting  of  his  cord  of  life.  It  wsa  sa  if  they 
had  been  under  a  crude  natural  magnet- 
ism, and  now  that  the  magician  had  gone 
into  another  room,  they  were  free.  But 
Electra  had  petrified  in  the  attitude  where 
he  had  left  her.  She  had  a  pitying  cer- 
tainty that  Rose  had  never  known  him. 
Something  like  indignation  came  now 
into  her  face.    She  spoke  passionately: 

"Why  do  you  want  to  take  it  away 
firom  me  ?  " 

Rose  could  not  answer.  Tears  were  in 
her  ^es  from  pure  pity  at  the  loss  and 
pain  of  it  all. 

"We  knew  each  other  so  short  a  time," 
brooded  Electra;  and  it  was  apparent 
that  she  believed  the  relation  had  been 
as  much  to  MacLeod  as  to  her.  "Why 
can't  you  let  me  have  the  comfort  of 
it?" 

"If  it  did  n't  mean  so  much  time,  so 
much  energy  wasted!  If  you  would  n't 
devote  your  life  to  it,  —  you  might,  you 
know.  It's  quite  like  you,  Electra.  And 
that  would  be  a  pity;  because  he  was 
never  for  a  minute  such  a  person  as  you 


think  him,  —  never,  Electra,  never  in  the 
world." 

Electra  rounded  upon  her  in  a  flash  of 
indignation. 

"Tell  me  what  you  think  him." 

Rose's  mind  ran  back  to  that  first  night 
when,  with  the  daring  inspired  in  her  by 
their  meeting,  she  had  given  Osmond 
a  portrait  of  her  father.  Now  was  the 
time  to  paint  it  again,  but,  for  some  rea- 
son, she  could  not.  The  man  had  not 
changed,  but  his  aims  obscured  him. 
Behind  them,  he  was  nothing,  but  they 
were  large  enough  to  make  his  monu- 
ment. Instead  of  answering  directly,  she 
found  herself  saying,  — 

"I  have  had  such  letters  about  him!  " 

"Prom  the  Brotherhood  ?  " 

"Yes.  And  they  will  keep  on  coming 
for  a  long  time  now,  because  it  is  every- 
where, you  know,  in  far,  far-off  places. 
And  there's  a  tremendous  loyalty  in 
them,  not  only  to  him  but  to  the  Brother- 
hood." 

"How  can  you  read  them  and  not  be 
loyal,  too! " 

Rose  considered  why  she  could.  Was 
it  because  the  Brotherhood  seemed,  in  her 
latest  acquaintance  with  it,  to  have  all  the 
seeds  of  the  old  conditions  that  made  a 
world  of  hate  ?  If  it  had  been  the  pure 
bond  it  promised  to  be,  could  even  her 
father's  sins  have  quenched  the  flame  in 
her?  Then  she  remembered  one  night 
when,  in 'her  father's  absence,  some  one 
had  spoken  like  a  poet  and  created,  in 
shining  imagery,  a  new  world.  She  had 
seen  it,  the  new  world,  hanging  like  a 
crystal  in  the  rejoicing  sky. 

"One  night  Ivan  Gorof  spoke,"  she 
began. 

Electra's  brows  came  together. 

"He  was  the  man  that  died." 

"How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"Peter  told  me." 

"Yes.  Well,  there  was  a  time  when 
Ivan  Grorof  was  like  a  flame.  He  was 
more  moved  than  any  one.  He  was  a 
student,  —  and  so  enthusiastic,  so  be- 
lieving, —  I  can't  tell  you!  Afterwards 
he  changed.   That  came  suddenly.   But 
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this  night  he  spoke  about  the  Brother- 
hood as  he  wanted  it  to  be.  He  said  it 
could  be  a  chain  of  hands  round  the  earth, 
of  people  who  wanted  to  do  justice  and 
show  mercy.  The  old  oppressors  killed, 
he  said.  The  Brotherhood  must  not  kill. 
It  can  put  to  death,  —  but  justly." 

"What  did  he  mean  by  justly  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  I  don't  know.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  knew,  that  night.  He  was  like  a 
man  seeing  a  vision.  But  if  such  a  thing 
could  grow  and  grow,  he  said,  that  would 
be  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  begin 
with  the  poor.  Then  some  day  a  king 
would  join  it,  and  there  would  be  rejoic- 
ing and  wonder  because  some  would 
think  the  king  was  mad  and  others  would 
know  it  meant  a  great  step  upward.  And 
they  would  all  choose  law,  not  liberty  as 
the  Brotherhood  sees  it.  And  then,  he 
said,  there  would  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  and  it  would  n't  be  possible 
for  oppressors  to  live,  because  everybody 
would  love  love  and  be  afraid  of  hate. 
But  it  would  all  come  through  men  who 
hated  injustice  more  when  they  did  it 
than  when  it  was  done  to  them." 

"But  that,"  said  Electra,  in  no  great 
interest,  "is  only  Christianity." 

"Is  it?  I  don't  know  about  that.  I 
thought  it  was  Ivan  Gorof." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"My  father?" 

"The  chief." 

"It  was  reported  to  him,  and  I  believe 
he  said  it  was  visionary.  He  probably 
smiled  a  little.  He  said  there  would  be 
no  peace  without  the  sword.  And  after- 
wards Ivan  told  him  to  his  face  —  I 
heard  him  —  that  it  would  come  by  the 
sword,  but  not  the  sword  of  war.  It  must 
be  the  sword  kept  hanging  in  the  temple 
to  be  used  for  the  god  of  the  temple." 

"Was  the  chief  indignant  ?  " 

"He  disapproved.  Ivan  was  ignored, 
after  that.  He  was  quietly  crowded  out. 
My  father,"  she  could  not  resist  saving, 
"my  father  was  very  intolerant  of  new 
leadership." 

"Naturally!  He  thought  of  the  gen- 
eral good." 


Rose  sighed. 

"Perhaps  he  did,  Electra;  I  should  like 
to  think  he  did." 

But  she  had  told  Electra  nothing  yet, 
she  realized,  to  keep  her  from  going  forth 
with  an  ignorant  intent.  She  tried  once 
more,  not  to  destroy  the  image  of  Mac- 
Leod, but  to  make  it  a  just  one.  Yet  if 
it  were  better  to  have  the  image  broken, 
that,  too,  must  be  done. 

"My  father,"  she  said,  "took  life  like 
a  great  play." 

"A  game! "  put  in  Electra  quickly. 
She  had  heard  him  use  the  word,  though 
as  he  said  it,  it  seemed  noble. 

"Yes.  He  was  always  rearranging 
scenes  on  the  big  stage,  ringing  down  the 
curtain  and  putting  it  up  on  another  act. 
But  what  Ivan  Gorof  wanted  —  that 
silent  spread  of  good  —  that  he  could  n't 
understand.  He  wanted  war  and  himadf 
a  big  figure  in  the  midst." 

"He  was  a  leader! "  cried  Electra 
jealously,  "the  greatest  of  all." 

Rose  smiled  wistfully. 

"I  have  n't  weakened  your  faith,  have 
I?"  she  asked.  "You  don't  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  throwing  yourself  into  this." 

Electra  rose  suddenly  from  the  desk, 
with  an  air  of  terminating  the  interview. 
Her  voice  rang  like  metal. 

"If  you  talked  to  me  until  you  were  an 
old  woman,  you  could  n't  convince  me. 
He  was  great  —  great!  I  should  have 
followed  him,  if  he  had  lived.  I  shall  fol- 
low him  all  the  faster  now." 

Rose,  too,  came  to  her  feet 

"I  ahnost  think."  she  said,  "I  shall 
hear  of  your  speaking  for  the  cause." 

A  flush  went  over  Electra's  face.  She 
looked  wonderfully  equipped  for  some 
high  task  and  also  as  if  she  recognized 
her  own  value  and  was  glad  she  had  that 
to  give.  Rose  went  back  to  Ivan  Gorof 
and  his  great  night. 

"I  keep  remembering  more  and  more 
of  what  he  said,"  she  mused.  "He  said 
the  Brotherhood,  as  he  saw  it,  wouki 
have  its  way  because  it  was  so  beautiful. 
It  would  be  like  men  in  shining  raiment 
regarded  because  they  made  a  light  and 
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people  would  see  the  light  and  want  to 
walk  by  it." 

"I  must  put  that  down,"  said  Electra 
absorbedly.  "I  may  at  any  time  have  to 
talk  about  him  as  I  knew  him." 

"IvanGorof?" 

"The  chief.  Was  it  Ivan  Gorof  who 
said  that?" 

Immediately,  Rose  saw,  the  words  had 
lost  their  lustre.  They  were  of  no  value, 
save  as  they  had  the  sanction  of  Mac- 
Leod. Electra  moved  a  pace  nearer  the 
door.  She  wa^  impatient.  Rose  believed, 
to  have  her  gone. 

"Good-by,  Electra,"  she  said  linger- 
ingly  and  sadly.  "I  can't  persuade  you, 
cani?" 

"No,  you  can't  persuade  me." 

"And  you  glory  in  it! " 

"Yes.  And  I  thank  God  I  have  some- 
thing to  glory  in." 

At  last  she  had  it,  the  purpose  of  her 
life,  though  it  was  only  a  memory.  But 
after  all,  what  might  she  not  turn  it  into  ? 
For  she  was  pressing  on  as  rashly  as  if  the 
army  of  her  desires  were  not  at  the  cliff's 
edge  below  which  foamed  the  sea,  and  in 
the  sea,  perhaps,  lay  glorious  disaster. 

"I  shall  be  in  Paris  within  a  month," 
Rose  hesitated.  "If  I  can  do  anything 
for  you  theope,  —  I  told  you  the  Brother- 
hood was  not  easily  found,  but  I  could 
introduce  you  to  the  leaders." 

**They  will  flock  about  you,"  said 
Electra,  with  a  candid  bitterness,  "be- 
cause you  are  his  daughter." 

"Not  long.  There  are  things  to  do,  — 
money  to  make  over  to  them,  money  that 
stood  in  his  name.  Everything  was  in  his 
name.  I  don't  know  how  much  he  had 
of  his  own,  so  I  shall  keep  my  mother's 
and  give  back  the  rest." 

"That  will  be  right,"  said  Electra. 
She  did  not  add  "ethically."  Outlines 
had  grown  too  sharp  for  that. 

Rose  held  out  her  hand,  and  Electra, 


after  a  perceptible  hesitation,  took  it  in 
her  firm  grasp.  Having  it,  she  seemed 
warmed,  through  the  contact,  to  some- 
thing more  humble  and  more  natural. 
Still  holding  it,  she  looked  Rose  in  the 
face,  as  if  she  tried  to  read  her  deepest 
self. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  and  stopped. 

"Yes,  Electra."  The  girl's  voice  was 
very  soft.  She  felt  as  if  she  would  tell 
Electra  anything  that  would  help  her. 

"Did  he  love  you  ?  "  The  words  came 
with  difficulty,  whether  from  jealousy  or 
pure  interest  Electra  herself  could  not  say. 

Rose  stood  a  moment,  not  so  much 
considering  her  answer  as  grieved  that 
she  must  give  it. 

**No,  Electra,"  she  said  then.  "My 
father  loved  nobody,  —  but  himself." 

Then,  as  Electra  dropped  her  hand, 
she  went  away.  But  after  three  paces  she 
returned,  doubtful  of  her  own  judgment, 
but  ready  to  venture  it. 

"Electra,"  she  said,  "the  papers  have 
begun  already  to  report  a  woman's 
speeches  to  the  Brotherhood.  You  saw 
that  yesterday." 

Electra  bowed  her  head  silently.  She 
was  white  to  the  lips. 

"That  woman  was  Ivan  Gorofs  mis- 
tress. My  father  separated  them,  for  a 
time,  just  as  he  is  separating  you  now 
from  all  your  past.  Ivan  Gorof  accpsed 
him  of  it,  and  next  day  he  died.  But  I 
know,  as  well  as  I  know  anything,  that 
now  she  has  gone  back  to  Ivan  (rorof 's 
memory.  She  will  preach  the  Brother- 
hood as  he  saw  it.  Don't  you  see,  Elec- 
tra, until  a  man  rises  that  is  strong 
enough,  she  will  lead  the  Brotherhood 
herself?" 

Electra  struck  her  hands  together  in  a 
passionate,  unconsidered  gesture.  But 
she  recalled  herself  immediately. 

"Good-by,"  she  said  coldly,  and,  turn- 
ing about,  went  in. 


{To  be  coniinued.) 
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LAUS  DIONYSI 

BY  M.   A.   De  WOLFE   HOWE* 

(Intended  for  music  by  Frederick  S.  Convene,  to  be  sung  at  a  daadoal  Pageant  in  the 

Harvard  Stadinm) 

{Chorus:  Mbn,  Wombh,  Bots) 

,     8PBINO  ON  THE  LAND 

Spring  on  the  vineyards  of  Attica!    Spring  on  the  land, 

All  the  dear  land  of  the  Hellenes  loved  of  the  sun! 
The  god  Dionysus  immortally  breathes  his  command. 

And  the  bars  of  the  prison  of  winter  dissolve,  and  are  gone! 

He  hath  slept  —  he  awakes ;    he  stirs  on  the  hills  —  he  is  free. 

And  the  blood  at  the  bountiful  heart  of  the  earth  throbs  again; 

Blue  is  the  sky  overhead  and  blue  is  the  sea. 

And  green  roll  the  billows  on  laughing  valley  and  plain. 

The  sap,  to  the  uttermost  tendrils,  is  quick  in  the  vine; 

It  shall  creep,  it  shall  mount,  till  the  spheres  of  delight  take  form; 
They  shall  blush,  they  shall  swell,  —  and  their  blood  flowing  red  in  the  wine 

Shall  be  one  with  the  life-blood  of  men,  all  vibrant  and  warm. 

Who  but  thee,  Dionysus,  hath  guarded  the  vineyards  at  first? 

Their  fruit  at  the  last  shall  be  turned  to  thy  kingly  employ; 
And  cool  at  the  lips  of  sorrowing  mortals  athirst 
%     flows  ever  thy  chalice  of  kinship  and  freedom  and  joy. 

(CharuM:  WoMXs) 
THE  BIRTH  OF  DIONYBUB 

Semele,  a  woman,  bore  thee: 

We,  her  mortal  sisters,  know 
All  she  won  and  suffered  for  thee  — 
All  her  ecstasy  and  woe. 
lo  Bacche, 
lo  Bacche» 
Daughters  of  the  sun-kissed  grape 
Joy  nor  anguish  may  escape. 

Semele  besought  her  lover: 

**  Zeus  omnipotent,  draw  nigh ! 
All  thy  splendor  now  uncover 
^  Copyright,  1908,  by  M.  A.  Da  Wolfk  Howk. 
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As  to  Hera  throned  on  high !  ** 

lo  Bacche, 

lo  Bacche, 
Daughters  of  the  mystic  vine 
Ever  crave  a  heavenly  sign. 

"  Semele,  I  come."    And  round  her 

Biased  a  glory,  lightning-torn; 
Blinded,  stricken,  dead,  they  found  her  — 
Yet  was  Dionysus  bom. 
lo  Bacche, 
lo  Bacche, 
Daughters  of  the  mortal  race 
Dying  still  to  life  give  place. 

Child  of  Semele,  we  sing  thee 

Hymns  of  holy  mysteries; 
Nature's  next  of  kin  we  bring  thee 
Earth's  eternal  sympathies, 
lo  Bacche. 
lo  Bacche, 
Daughters  of  the  soul's  desire 
Joyful  guard  thy  death-lit  fire. 

(Chorus:  Mbn) 
THE  TOKENS  OF  DIONYSUS 

By  the  cup  at  thy  leathern  girdle, 

For  the  draught  that  sweetens  toil. 
Thou  art  brother  to  all  the  brethren 

That  conquer  the  stubborn  soO. 
For  thou  hast  yoked  to  our  service 

The  Sim,  the  night,  and  the  rain: 
And  thy  grateful  vinesmen  pay  thee 

With  toll  of  sweat  and  pain. 
That  the  wine  of  the  victors'  vintage 

May  gush  from  the  barren  sod. 
Thou  sealest  thy  sons,  the  chosen  ones, 

To  follow  the  victor-god. 

By  the  fawnskin  on  thy  shoulder. 

Got  with  the  price  of  blood. 
Thou  art  one  with  the  creature  kindred 

Of  thicket  and  field  and  wood. 
But  the  comrades  of  the  forest 

Must  fall  at  thy  children's  will 
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When  the  lust  of  blood  is  on  them, 
The  passion  of  man  to  kill; 

For  the  spell  of  a  savage  fury 

Reigns  where  the  brutes  have  trod. 

And  ever  thy  sons,  the  chosen  ones, 
Must  follow  the  victor-god. 

By  the  bull's  horn  at  thy  forehead 

The  Chosen  share  thy  might  — 
Lusty  of  limb  and  fibre. 

Framed  for  the  hard-won  fight. 
By  the  pledge  of  the  fertile  pine-cone 

That  crowns  thy  wreathkl  staff 
With  the  token  of  life's  renewals. 

Men  fling  at  Death  their  laugh: 
O'er  all  his  conquests  conqueror, 

Thy  feet  with  triumph  shod. 
Thou  sealest  thy  sons,  the  chosen  ones. 

To  follow  the  victor-god. 

(Chorus:  BoTs) 
THE  WINE  or  YOUTH 

With  shout  and  song  and  Bacchic  cry 
Thy  worshipers  go  reeling  by, 
Their  lips  all  dyed  with  ruddy  juice, 
Their  tattered  goat-skins  flying  loose. 
Wild  creatures  from  the  coverts  come 
To  join  the  rout  with  antics  dumb. 
And  man  and  satyr  mingled  seem 
Like  some  mad  figment  of  a  dream. 
Women  with  streaming  locks  unbound 
Whirl  tempest-like  thine  altars  round; 
For  men  with  eyes  of  roving  fire 
The  sacrifice  flames  high  and  higher. 
The  grape,  the  grape!   on  every  tongue 
Its  praise  and  thine  together  sung! 

And  we  —  the  youngest-born  of  earth, 
O  youngest  of  immortal  birth, 
Need  yet  no  draught  of  autumn  wine 
To  bring  our  hearts  in  tune  with  thine. 
We  press  no  grape  to  drink  our  fill 
Of  exaltation;  ours  to  thrill 
From  heart  to  prickling  finger-tip 
With  wine  that  staineth  not  the  fip. 
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The  wine  of  youtb,  the  wine  of  youth  — 
Who  drink  it  need  not  seek  thy  truth; 
'T  is  theirs  unasked  —  a  heavenly  flood. 
Wine  of  the  young  heart's  leaping  blood! 

(Chanu:  Mbk,  Wqmbk,  Bots) 
SPRING  IN  THE   HEART 

Spring  in  the  heart,  Eleutherios,  highest  of  names! 

The  bonds  of  the  spirit  are  broken;  the  prisoned  go  free! 
Mortal  to  mortal,  emancipate,  joyous,  proclaims 

Spring  in  the  heart,  Dionysus,  spring-time  from  thee! 

Fettered  of  darkness  and  cold  lay  the  children  of  men,  — 
For  vision  a  dimness,  the  soul  but  a  perishing  slave,  — 

Till  the  light  and  the  warmth  of  thy  being  spread  earthward,  and  then  — 
Then  what  a  glamour  and  glory  thy  godhead  outgave! 

Eyes  that  were  lustreless  shine  with  all  beauty's  delight, 
Flashing  to  grace  and  to  color  their  signal,  their  gleam; 

Murmurs  of  song  thrill  sweet  on  the  soundless  night. 
Music  of  reeds  and  the  wind'  on  a  magical  stream. 

Lips  that  were  dumb  break  forth  in  thy  passionate  praise, 
For  spring  in  the  heart,  Dionysus,  is  light  to  the  blind; 

The  ways  of  the  spirit  of  song,  love  and  life  are  thy  ways  — 
Flame  of  the  fires  of  youth  at  the  heart  of  mankind! 
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IV 

BY   EDITH   WHARTON 


TH£  RHONE  TO  THE  SEINE 

Fhoh  Mont^limar  to  Lyons  the  "great 
north  road"  to  Paris  follows  almost 
continuously  the  east  shore  of  the  Rhone, 
looking  across  at  the  feudal  ruins  that 
stud  the  opposite  cliffs.  The  swift  turns 
of  the  river,  and  the  fantastic  out^ 
line  of  these  castle-crowned  rocks,  be- 
hind which  hang  the  blue  Unes  of  the 
C^vennes,  compose  a  foreground  sug- 
gestive  in  its  wan  colour  and  abrupt 
masses  of  the  pictures  of  Patinier,  the 
strange  Flemish  painter  whose  ghostly 
calcareous  landscapes  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  which  sceneiy  was  paint- 
ed for  scenery's  sake.  In  all  the  subtler 
elements  of  beauty,  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  historic  suggestion,  this  Rhone 
landscape  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Rhine; 
but,  like  many  of  the  most  beautiful  re- 
gions of  France,  it  has  a  quality  of  aloof- 
ness, of  almost  classic  reserve,  that  de- 
fends it  from  the  inroads  of  the  throng. 

Midway  to  Lyons,  Valence,  the  cap- 
ital of  Caesar  Borgia's  Valentinois,  rises 
above  the  river,  confronted,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  by  a  wild  diff  bearing  the 
ruined  stronghold  of  Crussol,  the  cradle 
of  the  house  of  Uz^.  The  compact  little 
Romanesque  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne, 
scantily  adorned  by  the  light  exterior 
arcade  of  its  nave,  is  seated  on  an  open 
terrace  overlooking  the  Rhone.  As  sober, 
but  less  mellow,  within,  it  offers  —  aside 
from  the  monument  to  Pius  VI,  who 
ended  his  troubled  days  here  —  only 
the  comparatively  recondite  interest  of 
typical  constructive  detail;  and  the  im- 
pressionist sightseer  is  likely  to  wander 
out  soon  to  the  little  square  beyond  the 
apse. 
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Here  stands  '*  Le  Pendentif,"  a  curious 
little  vaulted  building  of  the  Renaissance, 
full  of  the  note  of  character,  though  its 
original  purpose  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  archseological  debate.  like  many 
buildings  of  this  part  of  the  Rhone  vall^, 
it  was  unhappily  constructed  of  a  stone 
on  which  the  wear  of  the  weather  might 
suggest  the  literal  action  of  the  "tooth 
of  Time"  —  so  scarred  and  gnawed  is 
the  whole  charming  fabric.  As  to  its 
original  use,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  noble  family 
whose  arms  are  discernible  among  the 
incongruous  animals  of  its  decaying 
sculpture;  for  it  is  part  of  the  stange- 
ness  of  the  little  monument  that  the 
spandrils  of  its  elegant  classic  order  are 
inhabited  by  a  rude  Romanesque  fauna 
which,  combined  with  the  dusky  hue  and 
ravaged  surface  of  the  stone,  produces,  in 
contrast  to  the  rejuvenated  church,  a 
look  of  m3rsterious  antiquity. 

A  few  yards  off,  down  a  dark  nairow 
street,  the  same  savour  of  the  past  is 
found  in  one  of  those  minor  relics  whk^ 
let  the  observer  so  much  deeper  into  bye- 
gone  institutions  than  the  study  of  their 
official  monuments.  This  is  simply  an 
old  private  house  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, with  a  narrow  sculptured  court- 
yard, a  twisting  staircase,  and  vaulted 
stone  passages  and  rooms  of  singularly 
robust  construction.  It  is  still  —  appro- 
priately enough  —  inhabited  by  tms  trh 
vieUle  dame^  who  has  receded  so  deeply 
into  the  farthest  convolution  of  her  stout 
stone  shell  that  her  friendly  portress  had 
leave  to  conduct  us  from  basement  to 
attic,  giving  us  glimpses  of  dusky  cham- 
bers with  meagre  venerable  fmrniture, 
and  of  kitchens  and  offices  with  stone 
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floon,  scoured  coppers  and  pots  of  herbs, 
all  so  saturated  with  the  old  concentrat- 
ed life  of  provincial  France  that  it  was 
like  lifting  to  one's  lips  a  glass  of  some 
ancient  wine  just  at  the  turning-point 
of  its  perfection. 

Not  far  from  Valence,  Toiurnon 
springs  romantically  from  a  cliff  of  the 
west  bank,  surmounted  bj  the  ducal 
castle  of  Soubise;  and  the  next  strong 
impression  comes  where  Vienne,  proud- 
est of  Rhone  towns,  lifts  its  flamboyant 
cathedral  on  a  vast  flight  of  steps  above 
the  river.  The  site  of  Vienne,  and  its 
long  Boman  past,  prepare  one  for  more 
interest  of  detail  than  a  closer  inspection 
reveals.  The  Boman  temple,  which  may 
once  have  rivalled  the  Maison  Caxr^, 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  (like  the  temple 
of  Syracuse)  incorporated  in  a  Christian 
church,  and  now,  extricated  lifeless  from 
this  fatal  embrace,  presents  itself  as  an 
impersonal  block  of  masonry  from  which 
all  significance  of  detail  is  gone.  The 
cathedral,  too,  has  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  though  from  other  causes.  In  its 
early  days  it  was  savagely  mutilated  by 
the  Huguenots,  and  since  then  the  wea- 
ther, eating  deeply  into  its  friable  stone, 
has  wrought  such  havoc  with  the  finery 
and  frippery  of  the  elaborate  west  front 
that  the  exterior  attracts  attention  only 
as  a  stately  outline. 

All  the  afternoon  we  had  followed  the 
Bhone  under  a  cloudy  sky;  and  as  we 
crossed  the  river  at  Vienne  the  clouds 
broke,  and  we  pushed  northward  through 
a  deluge.  Our  day  had  been  a  long  one, 
with  its  large  parenthesis  at  Grignan, 
and  the  rainy  twilight  soon  closed  in  on 
us,  blotting  out  the  last  miles  of  the 
approach  to  Lyons.  But  even  this  dis- 
appointment had  its  compensations,  for 
in  the  darkness  we  took  a  wrong  turn, 
coming  out  on  a  high  suburb  of  the  west 
bank,  with  the  city  outspread  below  in 
a  wide  network  of  lights  against  its  holy 
lull  of  Fourvi^.  Lyons  passes,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  most  prosaic  of  great  French 
towns;  but  no  one  can  so  think  of  it  who 
deaoends  on  it  thus  through  the  night. 


seeing  its  majestic  bridges  link  quay  to 
quay,  and  the  double  sweep  of  the 
river  reflecting  the  million  lights  of  its 
banks. 

It  was  still  raining  when  we  continued 
on  our  journey  the  next  day;  but  the 
clouds  broke  as  we  climbed  the  hill  above 
Lyons,  and  we  had  some  fine  backward 
glimpses  of  the  Bhone  before  our  road 
began  to  traverse  the  dull  plain  of  the 
Bresse. 

So  rest,  f  oreyer  rest,  O  princely  pair  I 
If  the  lines  have  pursued  one  from  child- 
hood, the  easiest  —  and,  alas,  the  most 
final !  —  way  of  laying  their  lovely  spectre 
is  to  tmrn  aside  from  the  road  to  Dijon 
and  seek  out  the  church  of  Brou.  To  do 
so,  one  must  joivney  for  two  or  three 
hours  across  one  of  the  flat  stretches  of 
central  France;  and  the  first  disillusion- 
ment comes  when  Brou  itself  is  found  to 
be  no  more  than  a  faubourg  of  the  old 
capital  of  the  Bresse  —  the  big,  busy, 
cheese-making  town  of  Bourg,  sprawling 
loosely  among  boundless  pastures,  and 
detaining  one  only  by  the  graceful  ex- 
terior of  its  somewhat  heterogeneous 
church. 

A  straight  road  runs  thence  through 
dusty  outskirts  to  the  shrine  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,  and  the  heart  of  the  senti- 
mentalist sank  as  we  began  to  travel  it. 
Here,  indeed,  dose  to  the  roadside,  stood 
*'the  new  pile,"  looking  as  new  as  it  may 
have  when,  from  her  white  palfrey,  the 
widowed  Duchess  watched  her  **  Flem- 
ish carvers,  Lombard  gilders "  at  work; 
looking,  in  fact,  as  scrubbed,  scraped 
and  soaped  as  if  its  renovation  were  a 
feat  daily  performed  by  the  "seven  maids 
with  seven  mops"  on  whose  purifying 
powers  the  Walrus  so  ingeniously  specu- 
lated. Matthew  Arnold's  poem  does  not 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  unnatural 
gloss  which  makes  the  unhappy  monu- 
ment look  like  a  celluloid  toy.  Perhaps 
when  he  saw  it  the  cleansing  process  had 
not  begun  —  but  did  he  ever  really  see 
it  ?   And  if  so,  where  did  he  see  the 
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Savoy  mountain  meadows, 

By  the  stream  below  the  pines  ? 

And  how  could  he  have  pictured  the 
Duchess  Margaret  as  being  "in  the 
mountains"  while  she  was  supervising 
the  work?  Or  the  "Alpine  peasants'* 
as  climbing  "up  to  pray"  at  the  com- 
pleted shrine,  or  the  priest  ascending 
to  it  by  the  "mountain-way"  from  the 
walled  town  "below  the  pass"  ? 

Is  Bourg  the  walled  town,  and  its 
dusty  faubourg  the  pass  ?  And  shall  we, 
when  we  pass  under  the  traceries  of  the 
central  door,  and  stand  beneath  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave,  hear  overhead  the 
"wind  washing  through  the  mountain- 
pines"?  It  will  have  to  travel  a  long 
way  to  make  itself  heard! 

Poor  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
so  maligned  for  her  imaginative  pictures 
of  Lovere  and  Lake  Iseo,  may  surely  be 
forgiven  for  having  gilded  the  lily,  for 
adding  an  extra  touch  of  romance  where 
the  romantic  already  so  abounded;  but 
it  is  less  easy  to  explain  how  the  poet  of 
the  church  of  Brou  could  evoke  out  of  the 
dusty  plain  of  the  Bresse  his  pine-woods, 
streams  and  mountains.  Perhaps  (the 
pilgrim  reflects)  the  explanation  will  be 
found  within  the  church,  and  standing 
in  the  magic  Ught  of  the  "vast  western 
window"  we  too  shall  hear  the  washing 
of  the  wind  in  the  pines,  and  understand 
why  it  travelled  so  far  to  reach  the  poet's 
ear. 

In  this  hope  we  enter;  but  only  to  dis- 
cover that  inside  also  the  archaeological 
mops  have  been  at  work,  and  that  the 
elaborate  hning  of  the  shrine  is  as  scoured 
and  shiny  as  its  exterior.  Well!  let  us 
affront  this  last  disenchantment  —  and 
the  little  additional  one  of  buying  a  ticket 
for  the  choir  from  a  gold-braided  custo- 
dian at  a  desk  in  the  nave  —  and  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  secularized,  museumized 
aspect  of  the  monument,  try  to  open 
them  to  a  vision  of  what  it  may  have  been 
before  it  was  turned  into  a  show. 

Alas!  even  this  last  effort  —  this  bon 
mouvement  of  the  imagination  —  fails 
to  restore  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  to  the 


church  of  Brou,  to  put  it  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  a  kind  of  superUtive 
"Albert  Memorial,"  in  which  r^aitUeas- 
ness-of-cost  has  frankly  predominated 
over  esthetic  considerations.  Yet  it  is 
manifestly  unfair  to  charge  the  Duchess 
Margaret  with  the  indiscrimination  of  the 
parventie.  One  should  rather  ascribe  to 
special  conditions  of  time  and  place  that 
stifling  confusion  of  ornament,  that  air 
of  being,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  so  terribly 
"daubed  with  cost,"  which  is  both  the 
first  effect  and  the  final  outcome  of  an  in- 
spection of  Brou.  If  Arnold  gave  the  rein 
to  fanc^^in  his  mise-en-scene,  he  was  quite 
exact  in  picturing  the  conditions  in  whidi 
the  monument  was  produced,  and  his 
enumeration  of  the  "Flemish  carvers, 
Lombard  gilders,  Grerman  masons,  smiths 
from  Spain"  who  collaborated  in  ib 
making,  reminds  one  that  artistic  uni^ 
could  hardly  result  from  so  random  an 
association  of  talents.  It  was  character 
istic  of  the  time,  of  the  last  boiling-over 
of  the  heterogeneous  Grothic  pot,  that 
this  strange  fellowship  was  not  felt  to  be 
any  obstacle  to  the  production  of  a  wcnk 
of  art.  One  sees  the  same  result  in  almost 
all  the  monuments  of  the  period,  espe- 
cially where  the  Spanish-Netherlands 
influence  has  added  a  last  touch  <^  pro> 
fusion  —  and  confusion.  How  could  an 
art  so  evolved  issue  in  anything  but  a 
chaos  of  overdone  ornament?  How 
could  line  survive  in  such  a  deluge  of 
detail?  The  church  of  Brou  is  simply 
the  most  distressing  because  the  most  ex- 
pensive product  of  the  period.  Expiring 
Gothic  changed  its  outline  as  often  as 
the  dying  dolphin  is  supposed  to  change 
his  colours  —  every  ornament  suggests  a 
convulsion  in  stone.  • 

And  on  all  this  extravagance  of  design, 
which  could  be  redeemed  only  by  the 
lightest  touch  of  the  chisel,  lies  die  heavy 
hand  of  the  Flemish  sculptor.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  same  phase  of  artistic  feel- 
ing produced  the  three  tombs  of  Broa 
and  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
at  Dijon  ?  Certainly,  at  least,  the  same 
hand  did  not  carve  them.     At  Brou  the 
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innumerable  subordinate  figures  —  an- 
gels, mourners  and  the  rest — are  turned 
out  with  the  unerring  facility  of  the  pas- 
by-oook's  art:  thej  represent  the  high- 
est achievement  in  sugar  and  white-of- 
egg.  At  Dijon,  on  the  contrary,  each 
*'pleureur'*  in  the  arcade  beneath  the 
tomb  of  Duke  Philip  is  a  living,  sentient 
creature,  a  mourner  whose  grief  finds 
individual  utterance.  Is  there  anything 
in  plastic  art  that  more  vividly  expresses 
the  passionate  mediseval  brooding  over 
deadi?  Each  little  cowled  figure  takes 
his  grief,  his  sense  of  the  nSant,  in  his 
own  way.  Some  are  wrung  and  bowed 
with  it.  One  prays.  Another,  a  serene 
young  man,  walks  apart  with  head  bent 
above  his  book  —  the  page  of  a  Stoic, 
one  conjectures.  And  so  each,  in  his 
few  inches  of  marble,  and  in  the  confine- 
ment of  his  cramped  little  niche,  typifies 
a  special  aspect  of  the  sense  of  mortal- 
ity —  above  all  of  its  loneliness,  the  way 
it  must  be  borne  without  help. 

The  thought  came  to  one,  the  next  day 
at  Dijon,  the  more  vividly  by  contrast 
to  the  simpering  sorrow  of  Brou.  The 
tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  so 
cruelly  torn  from  the  hallowed  twilight 
of  the  Chartreuse,  and  exposed  to  the 
cold  illumination  of  museum  windows, 
give  one,  even  in  this  impersonal  light, 
a  strong  sense  of  personality.  Even  the 
over-laden  detail  of  the  period,  the  aim- 
less striving  of  its  frets  and  finials,  can- 
not obscure  the  serious  purity  of  the  cen- 
tral conception;  and  one  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  touch  of  free  artistic 
emotion  will  break  through  the  strongest 
armour  of  stock  formulas. 

One  sees  them,  of  course,  the  ducal 
tombs,  in  a  setting  in  a  certain  sense 
their  own,  since  this  privileged  city,  in 
addition  to  its  other  distinctions,  has  a 
medifleval  palace  for  its  museum,  and 
the  mailed  heels  of  the  recumbent  Dukes 
may  have  rung  on  the  stone  flagging  of 
the  Salle  des  Gardes  where  they  now  lie. 
But  the  great  vaulted  hall  has  ceased  to 
be  a  guard-room,  as  they  have  ceased  to 


be  its  lords,  and  the  trail  of  label  and 
number,  of  velvet  cord  and  iron  rail,  is 
everywhere  in  their  democratized  palace. 
It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that,  as  the 
tombs  have  retained  so  much  of  their 
commemorative  value,  so  the  palace  it- 
self has  yielded  as  little  as  might  be  of 
its  private  character  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  publicity:  appearing  almost, 
as  one  wanders  from  one  bright  room  to 
another,  like  the  house  of  a  great  collect- 
or who  still  lives  among  his  treasures. 

This  felicitous  impression  is  partly  due 
to  the  beauty  of  the  old  building,  and 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that  it  houses  a 
number  of  small  collections,  the  spoils 
of  local  dilettanti,  each  kept  together, 
however  diversified  its  elements,  so  that 
many  of  the  rooms  exhibit  a  charming 
habitable  mingling  of  old  furniture,  old 
porcelain  and  the  small  unobtrusive  pict- ' 
ures  that  are  painted  to  be  lived  with, 
not  glanced  up  at  from  a  catalogue. 

The  impression  of  happy  coincidences, 
of  really  providential  accidents,  which 
gives  such  life  to  the  bright  varied  mu- 
seum, persists  and  deepens  as  one  passes 
from  it  into  the  town  —  the  astonishing 
town  which  seems  to  sum  up  in  itself 
almost  every  phase  of  French  art  and 
history.  Even  the  deep  soil  of  France  has 
hardly  another  spot  where  the  past  grows 
so  thick  and  so  vigorously,  where  the 
ancient  growths  lift  such  hale  heads  to 
the  sunlight.  The  continuity  of  life  at 
Dijon  is  as  striking  as  its  diversity  and 
its  individuality.  Old  Dijon  is  not  an 
archipelago  of  relics  in  a  sea  of  modern 
houses:  it  is  like  a  vascular  system, 
binding  the  place  together  in  its  network 
of  warm  veins,  and  seeming,  not  to  be 
kept  alive,  but  to  be  keeping  life  in  the 
city. 

It  is  to  this  viAid  synthesis  of  the  past 
that  one  reverts  from  even  the  strong- 
est single  impressions  —  from  the  civic 
sumptuousness  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  elegance  of  the  Hotel  de  Vogii^, 
the  mysterious  symbolism  of  the  jutting 
row  of  gargoyles  on  the  west  front  of 
Notre  Dame  —  suffering  them  to  merge 
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themselves,  these  and  many  more,  into 
a  crowded  splendid  tapestry,  the  mere 
background  of  the  old  city's  continuous 
drama  of  ducal,  imperial,  parliamentary 
life. 

The  same  impression  of  richness,  of 
deep  assimilated  experience,  accompanies 
one  on  the  way  north  through  the  Bur- 
gundian  province  —  giving  to  the  trivial 
motorist,  the  mere  snarer  of  haphazard 
impressions,  so  annihilating  a  sense  of 
his  inability  to  render  even  a  superficial 
account  of  what  he  sees,  and  feeU  beneath 
the  thing  seen^  that  there  comes  a  moment 
when  he  is  tempted  to  take  refuge  in  re- 
porting the  cuisine  of  the  inns  —  though 
even  here  the  abundance  of  matter  be- 
comes almost  as  difficult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that 
after  a  morning  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Morvan,  in  sight,  almost 
continuously,  of  that  astonishing  Bur- 
gundian  canal,  with  its  long  lines  of 
synmietrical  poplars,  its  massive  ma- 
sonry, its  charming  lock-houses,  all  re- 
peating themselves  like  successive  states 
of  a  precious  etching  —  that  after  such 
a  morning  I  seek,  and  seem  to  find,  its 
culminating  astonishment  in  the  lunch- 
eon which  crowned  it  in  the  grimy  din- 
ing-room of  the  avberge  at  Pr^-sous- 
Thil.  But  was  it  an  avberge^  even,  and 
not  rather  a  gargote,  this  sandy  onion- 
scented  "public,"  with  waggoners  and 
soldiers  grouped  cheerfully  about  their 
petit  vin  bleu,  while  a  fiushed  handmaid, 
in  repeated  dashes  from  the  kitchen, 
laid  before  us  a  succession  of  the  most 
sophisticated  dishes  — the  tenderest  filet, 
the  airiest  pommes  soujfUes,  the  plumpest 
artichokes  that  ever  bloomed  on  the 
buffet  of  a  Parisian  restaurant  ?  It  cor- 
responded, at  any  rate,  to  the  kind  of 
place  where,  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  country, 
one  would  have  found  the  company  as 
prohibitory  as  the  food,  and  each  equally 
a  reason  for  fleeing  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  other. 

So  it  is  that  Pr&y-sous-Thil  may  stand 
as  a  modest  symbol  of  the  excessive 
amenity  of   this   mellowest  of  French 


civilizations  —  the  more  memorably  to 
one  party  of  hungry  travellers  because 
it  formed,  at  the  same  time,  the  final 
stage  of  their  pilgrimage  to  Vdzelay. 

That  thought,  indeed,  distracted  us 
from  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  filet,  and 
tore  us  from  tfie  fragrant  maxagram 
that  our  panting  waitress  carried  after  us 
to  the  motor's  edge;  for  more  than  half 
the  short  April  day  was  over,  and  we 
had  still  two  hours  of  steep  hill  and  vale 
between  oiuselves  and  V^zelay.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  way  carried  us  through 
a  region  so  romantically  broken,  so 
studded  with  sturdy  old  villages  perched 
on  high  ledges  or  lodged  in  narrow  de- 
files, that  but  for  the  expectation  before 
us  every  mile  of  the  way  would  have  left 
an  individual  impression.  But  on  the 
road  to  V^lay  what  can  one  see  but 
V^zelay?  Nothing,  certainly,  less  chal- 
lenging to  the  attention  than  the  loftily- 
seated  town  of  Avallon  which,  midway 
of  our  journey,  caught  and  detained  us 
for  a  wondrous  hour. 

The  strain  of  our  time-limit,  and  the 
manifold  charms  of  the  old  town,  so 
finely  planted  above  the  gorge  of  the 
Cousin,  had  nearly  caused  us  to  defer 
V^zelay,  and  end  our  day's  joum^  at 
the  Hotel  du  Chapeau  Rouge.  But  id 
the  mild  air,  and  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  bright  sky,  there  was  a  threat  of 
rain,  and  the  longing  to  see  the  great 
Benedictine  abbey  against  such  a  sun- 
set as  the  afternoon  promised  was  even 
stronger  than  the  spell  of  Avallon.  We 
carried  away  therefore  (with  the  fixed 
intention  of  returning)  only  the  graeral 
impression  of  a  walled  town  set  against 
a  striking  background  of  diff  and  wood- 
land, and  one  small  vivid  vignette  of  a 
deserted  square  where  aged  houses  of 
incredible  picturesqueness  grouped  them- 
selves at  scenic  angles  about  Uie  sculp- 
tured front  of  the  church  of  Saint  La- 
zare. 

From  Avallon  to  V^zelay  the  road 
winds  to  the  west,  between  the  leafy 
banks  of  the  Cousin,  through  the  town  of 
Pontaubert,  with  its  ancient  church  of  the 
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Templars,  past  the  bridge  of  the  Cure, 
and  out  at  last  mto  the  valley  dominated 
by  the  conical  hill  of  V^zelay.  Ail  day 
the  vision  of  the  Benedictine  chivch 
had  hung  before  us  beyond  each  bend 
of  the  road;  and  when  at  length  we  saw 
its  mighty  buttresses  and  towers  clenched 
in  the  rock,  above  the  roofs  and  walls  of 
the  abbatial  town,  we  felt  the  impact  of 
a  great  sensation  —  for  the  reality  was 
nobler  than  the  vision. 

The  mere  sight  of  V^zeUty  from  the 
valley  —  quite  apart  from  the  rush  of 
associations  it  sets  free  —  produces  the 
immediate  effect  of  one  of  those  perfect 
achievements  in  which  art  and  nature 
interpret  and  fulfill  each  other.  The 
church  stands  just  where  such  a  building 
should  stand,  and  looks  as  a  building 
should  look  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  site. 
The  landscape  about  it  has  the  mingled 
serenity  and  ruggedness  which  its  own 
lines  express,  and  its  outline  grows  out 
of  the  hill-top  without  a  break  between 
the  structural  harmony  of  the  two. 

Before  mounting  up  to  compare  the 
detailed  impression  with  the  first  effect, 
one  is  detained  by  the  village  of  Saint 
Pbe  (Pierre)  sous  V^zelay,  which  lies 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  road  leading  up 
to  the  abbey.  Here,  from  a  heap  of 
ioidid  houses,  and  among  stifling  bam- 
yard  exhalations,  rises  the  sweet  worn 
M,  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  younger  in 
date  than  the  abbey  church  above,  but 
stained  and  seamed  by  time.  From  the 
stone  embroideries  of  its  triple  porch 
and  its  graceful  fantastic  narthex,  it 
might  pass,  at  first  glance,  for  a  more 
than  usually  temperate  specimen  of  flam- 
boyant Gothic;  but  if  one  backs  away 
far  enough  to  take  in  its  whole  out- 
line, the  upper  fa9ade  and  the  tower  re- 
veal themselves  as  an  exquisite  instance 
of  thirteenth-century  transition.  The 
tower,  in  particular,  with  its  light  ranges 
of  arcades,  and  the  slender  trumpeting 
■agels  that  so  surprisingly  buttress  its 
an^,  seems,  as  an  observant  traveller 
bas  already  noted,  more  Italian  than 
Burgundian  —  though  to  find  its  match 


in  Italy  one  would  have  to  seek,  not 
among  actual  church-towers,  but  in  the 
backgrounds  of  early  Tuscan  pictures, 
where,  against  a  sky  of  gold-leaf,  such 
heralds  sound  their  call  from  the  thatch 
of  the  manger. 

After  the  mystical  vision  of  the  bell- 
tower  of  Saint  P^  it  is  almost  a  drop 
back  to  prose  to  climb  the  hill  to  V^iEelay 
and  stand  before  the  church  of  the  Mag- 
dalen —  or  rather  it  is  like  turning  from 
the  raptures  of  Joachim  of  Flora  or  Hugo 
of  Saint  Victor  to  the  close-knit  dialectic 
of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  vast 
creation  of  mediseval  faith  might  indeed 
be  likened  to  the  great  doctrinal  system 
out  of  which  it  grew  —  such  a  strong, 
tight,  complex  structure,  so  studied, 
balanced  sjid  mathematically  exact  it 
seems. 

It  has  seen,  the  great  church,  in  its 
well-nigh  thousand  years  of  existence, 
sights  so  splendid  and  memorable  that 
it  seems  at  first  a  mere  background  for 
its  memories  —  for  the  figures  of  Saint 
Bernard  and  Becket,  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  Coeur  de  lion,  with  their  intomin- 
able  train  of  clerical  and  secular  dig- 
nitaries, monks,  nobles,  doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  wild  impassioned 
rout  of  the  second  and  third  Crusades. 
To  have  seen  so  much,  and  now  to  stand 
so  far  apart  from  life!  One  reflects  on 
the  happier  fate  of  those  other  great 
churches  of  lay  growth,  the  French  ca- 
thedrals, whose  hearts  beat  warm  for  so 
mahy  centuries,  through  so  many  social 
and  political  alternations. 

The  situation  of  the  church  of  V^xelay 
typifies  this  deeper  solitude.  It  stands 
alone  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  divided 
from  the  town  below  by  a  wide  stony 
square.  Behind  the  apse,  where  the 
monastic  buildings  lay,  a  shady  grassy 
slope  simulates  the  priva<7  of  an  Eng- 
lish close  —  and  on  all  sides  are  the  blue 
distances  of  the  Morvan.  This  loftiness 
and  detachment  of  site  give  a  peculiar 
majesty  to  the  building,  and  conduce  no 
doubt  to  the  impression  that  in  all  church 
architecture  there  is  nothing  quite  like  it. 
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nothing  in  which  the  passive  strength  of 
the  elder  style  so  imperceptibly  blends 
with  the  springing  grace  of  the  new. 
The  latter  meets  one  first,  in  the  two- 
storied  narthex,  a  church  in  itself,  which 
precedes  the  magnificent  rowid-arched 
portals  of  the  inner  building.  It  is  from 
the  threshold  of  this  narthex  that,  look- 
ing down  its  lofty  vista,  and  through  the 
triple  doorways  to  the  vast  and  stem 
perspective  of  the  Romanesque  nave, 
one  gets  the  keenest  impression  of  the 
way  in  which,  in  this  incomparable  build- 
ing, the  two  styles  have  been  wrought 
into  an  accord  that  shows  their  essential 
continuity.  In  the  nave  itself,  with  the 
doors  of  the  narthex  closed,  another, 
subtler  impression  awaits  one;  for  here 
one  seems  to  surprise  the  actual  moment 
of  transition,  to  see,  as  nowhere  else 
(except  in  a  lesser  degree  at  Saint  Grer- 
mer-de-Fly)  the  folded  wings  of  the  Gothic 
stirring  under  the  older  forms. 

More  even  than  its  rich  mysterious 
sculptures,  far  more  than  its  mere  pride 
of  size  and  majesty,  does  this  undefin- 
able  frhnissement  of  the  old  static  Ro- 
manesque lines  remain  with  one  as  the 
specific  note  of  V^zelay :  giving  it,  in  spite 
of  its  age-long  desertion,  in  spite  of  the 
dead  and  staring  look  produced  by  in- 
discriminate restoration,  an  inner  thrill 
of  vitality,  the  promise  of  "strange  fut- 
ures beautiful  and  young,"  such  as  the 
greatest  art  alone  possesses. 

The  long  spring  sunset  filled  the  sky 
when  we  turned  from  V^lay  and  began 
to  wind  through  the  valley  of  the  Cure 
to  Auxerre.  The  day  had  been  too  rich 
in  impressions  to  leave  space  for  more 
than  a  deep  sense  of  changing  loveliness 
as  we  followed  the  curves  of  the  river 
through  poplar-planted  meadows,  by 
white  chalk-cliffs  and  villages  hanging  on 
the  heights.  But  among  these  fugitive  im- 
pressions is  the  vivid  memory  of  a  white 
railway  viaduct,  so  lightly  yet  securely 
flung  across  the  valley  that  in  the  golden 
blur  of  sunset  it  suggested  one  of  Turner's 
dream-bridges  spanning  a  vale  of  Tempe : 
a  notable  instance  of  the  almost  invari- 


able art  with  which,  in  French  engin- 
eering, the  arch  is  still  employed.  After 
that  the  way  grew  indistinct,  and  night 
had  fallen  when  we  entered  Auxerre  — 
feeling  our  way  through  a  dimly-iit  sub- 
urb, seeing  the  lights  of  the  town  multi- 
plied in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Yonne, 
and  reaching  it  at  last  by  a  bridge  that 
led  straight  to  the  steep  central  street 

Auxerre,  the  next  day  —  even  through 
the  blinding  rain  which  so  punctually 
confirmed  our  forebodings  —  revealed 
itself  as  one  of  those  close-knit,  individ- 
ual old  French  towns  that  are  as  express- 
ive, as  fuU  of  vivacity  and  character,  u 
certain  French  faces.  Finely  massed 
above  the  river,  in  a  pile  culminating 
with  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
detached  shaft  of  Saint  Jean,  it  confirms, 
and  indeed  exceeds,  on  a  nearer  view, 
the  promise  of  its  distant  aspect  A  town 
which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pre- 
serve its  walls  and  one  or  two  of  its  forti- 
fied gates,  has  always  —  and  more  es- 
pedaJly  if  seated  on  a  river  —  the  more 
obvious  opportunities  for  picturcsque- 
ness;  and  at  Auxerre  the  narrow  streets 
rising  from  the  quay  to  the  central  group 
of  buildings  contribute  many  isdated 
effects  —  carved  door,  sleep  gable  or 
opportune  angle-turret  —  to  the  general 
distinction  of  the  scene. 

The  cathedral  itself  is  the  heart  of  the 
charming  old  place  —  so  rich  in  tone, 
so  impressive  in  outline,  so  profuseij 
yet  delicately  adorned,  it  rose  at  the  end 
of  the  long  marketnsquare,  shedding  on 
it,  even  through  the  grey  sheets  of  rain, 
the  warmth  of  its  high  tawny  masses. 
The  design  of  the  western  front  is  so 
full  and  harmonious  that  it  effaces  from 
memory  the  less  salient  impression  c^  the 
interior.  Under  a  more  favourable  li^t, 
which  would  have  brought  out  the 
colours  of  the  rich  clerestory  glass,  and 
the  modelling  of  shafts  and  vaulting,  it 
would  have  seemed,  no  doubt,  less  aus- 
tere, more  familiarly  beautiful;  but  veiled 
and  darkened  by  rain-douds  it  offered, 
instead  of  colour  and  detail,  only  an  un- 
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foldiiig  of  cavemous  arches  fading  into 
the  deep  shades  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  adjoining  Bishop's  palace,  with  its 
nigged  Romanesque  arcades  planted  on 
a  bit  of  Gallo-roman  city  wall,  and  the 
interesting  fragment  of  the  church  of 
Saint  Grermain,  beside  the  hospital,  are 
among  the  other  notable  monuments  of 
Auzerre;  but  these  too,  masked  by  the 
incessant  downpour,  remain  in  memory 
as  mere  vague  masses  of  dripping  mar- 
sonry,  pressed  upon  by  a  low  black  sky. 

The  rain  pursued  us  northward  from 
Auzerre  along  the  valley  of  the  Yonne, 
lifting  a  little  toward  noon  to  leave  the 
bindscape  under  that  grey-green  blur 
through  which  the  French  paysagides 
have  most  persistently  seen  it.  Joigny, 
with  this  light  at  its  softest,  seemed,  even 
after  Auxerre,  one  of  the  most  individ- 
ual of  ancient  French  towns:  its  long  and 
stately  quay,  closed  by  a  fine  gate  at  eacB 
end  of  the  town,  giving  it  in  espedal  a 
quite  personal  character,  and  one  which 
presented  itself  as  a  singularly  happy  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  linking  a  town 
to  its  river.  Above  the  quay  the  steep 
streets  gave  many  glimpses  of  medieval 
picturesqueness,  tucked  away  at  almost 
inaccessible  angles;  but  the  rain  closed  in 
(m  them,  and  drove  us  on  reluctantly  to 
Sens. 

Here  the  deluge  hung  a  still  denser 
curtain  between  us  and  the  amenities 
of  this  singularly  charming  town.  Sens, 
instead  of  being,  like  Joigny,  packed 
tight  between  river  and  cliff,  spreads  out 
with  relative  amplitude  between  Roman 
ramparts  transformed  into  shady  pro- 
menades; and  about  midway  of  the  town, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  market-place  like 
that  of  Auxerre,  the  cathedral  rears  itself 
in  such  nobility  and  strength  of  line  that 
one  instantly  revises  one's  classification 
ol  the  great  French  churches  to  make 
room  for  this  one  near  the  top. 

Its  beauties  develop  and  multiply  on  a 
nearer  view,  and  its  Idnship  with  Canter- 
bmy  makes  it,  to  those  under  the  spell 
ol  that  noblest  of  English  choirs,  of  pe- 
culiar architectural  interest.  But  when 
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one  has  done  full  justice  to  the  long 
unfolding  of  the  nave,  to  the  delicate 
pallour  of  Cousin's  glass,  and  to  the 
associations  attached  to  the  "altar  of 
Becket"  behind  thfe  choir,  one  returns 
finally  to  the  external  composition  of  the 
apsidal  chapels  as  the  most  memorable 
and  perfect  thing  at  Sens.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  dienet,  which  Romanesque 
architecture  bequeathed  to  Gothic,  is 
perhaps  the  happiest  product  of  the 
latter  growth  on  French  soil;  and  after 
studying  so  complex  an  example  of  its 
possibilities  as  the  apse  of  Sens  presents, 
one  feels  anew  what  English  Gothic  lost 
in  conmiitting  itself  to  the  square  east 
end. 

Of  great  historic  interest  is  the  so- 
called  OfficialitS  which  adjoins  the  ca- 
thedral—  a  kind  of  diocesan  tribunal 
built  under  Louis  IX;  but  its  pointed 
windows  and  floriated  niches  have  been 
so  liberaUy  restored  that  it  has  the  too- 
Gothic  look  of  a  mediaeval  stage-setting. 
Sens  has  many  other  treasures,  not  only 
in  its  unusually  rich  collection  of  church 
relics  and  tapestries,  but  among  the  frag- 
ments of  ardiitecture  distributed  through 
its  streets;  and  in  the  eighteenth-cent- 
ury gates  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  it 
can  show  a  specimen  of  wrought  iron- 
work probably  not  to  be  matched  short 
of  Jean  Lamour's  gates  at  Nancy. 

One  of  its  most  coveted  possessions  — 
Jean  Cousin's  famous  picture  of  the 
Eva  prima  Pandora  —  has  long  been 
jealously  secluded  by  its  present  owner; 
and  one  wonders  for  what  motive  the 
inveterate  French  hospitality  to  lovers 
of  art  has  been  here  so  churlishly  re- 
versed. The  curious  mystical  interest 
of  the  work,  and  its  value  as  a  link  in  the 
history  of  French  painting,  make  it,  one 
may  say,  almost  a  monument  hietorique, 
a  part  of  the  national  heritage;  and  per- 
haps the  very  sense  of  its  potential  serv- 
ice to  art  gives  a  perverse  savour  to  its 
possessor's  peculiar  mode  of  enjo3ring  it. 

From  Sens  to  Fontainebleau  the  road 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Yonne  through 
a  tranquil  landscape  with  level  meadows 
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and  knots  of  slender  trees  along  the 
liver,  till  the  border  of  the  forest  is 
reached,  and  a  long  green  alley  takes  one 
straight  to  the  granite  cross  on  the  edge 
of  the  town.  Toward  afternoon  the  rain 
tinned  to  a  quiet  drizzle,  of  the  kind 
that  becomes  tibe  soft  French  landscape 
as  a  glass  becomes  certain  pictures;  and 
through  it  we  glided  on,  past  the  mossy 
walls  of  great  estates,  past  low-lying 
chateaux,  green  pdoe»  cTeaUf  and  the 
long  grassy  vistas  that  are  cut  in  every 
direction  through  the  forests  about 
Melun,  Thisdistrict  of  big  "shootings" 
and  carefully-tended  preserves  extends 
almost  to  the  outer  ring  of  environs. 
Beyond  them  Paris  itself  soon  rose 
smokily  through  the  rain,  and  a  succes- 


sion of  long  straight  avenues,  as  care- 
fully planted  as  if  they  had  been  the 
main  arteries  of  a  fashionable  suburb, 
led  us  thence  to  the  Porte  de  Choisy. 

To  be  back  in  the  roar  of  traffic,  to 
feel  the  terrific  pressure  of  those  miles 
of  converging  masonry,  gave  us,  after 
weeks  of  free  air  and  unbounded  land- 
scape, a  sense  of  congestion  that  made 
the  crowded  streets  seem  lowering  and 
dangerous;  but  as  we  neared  the  river, 
and  saw  before  us  the  curves  of  the  lifted 
domes,  the  grey  strength  of  the  bridges, 
and  all  the  amazing  symmetry  and  de- 
ganoe  of  what  in  other  cities  is  mean  and 
huddled  and  confused,  the  touch  of  an- 
other beauty  fell  on  us  —  the  spell  of 
** lea  semis  sacrSs^  la  Seine  qui  ooide" 


(The  End.) 


HARKING  BACK  TO  THE  HUMANITIES 


BY  JOHN  CORBIN 


A  PBOFE880R  of  Romaucc  literature  in 
one  of  our  foremost  universities  has  a 
very  sad  story  to  tell,  to  illustrate  the  de- 
clining vogue  of  those  studies  which  used 
to  be  called  the  humanities.  Inhisintro- 
ductoiy  course  in  the  hterature  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  he  had  had  two 
young  women,  intelligent,  charming  —  to 
teach  whom  was  a  delight.  He  had  confi- 
dently looked  to  them  the  following  year 
to  take  the  advanced  course,  but  at  the 
time  of  registration  they  did  not  appear. 
Besought  for  an  explanation,  they  said 
that  his  lecture  hoiu-s  conflicted  with 
those  of  another  course  they  had  elected 
—  in  abnormal  psychology.  Charming 
young  women ;  abnormal  psychology :  no 
wonder  the  professor  of  Renaissance  cul- 
ture shook  his  head. 

It  is  everywhere  much  the  same.  At 
Harvard,  out  of  a  total  of  2384  students 
in  the  college,  less  than  three  hundred, 
or  about  one  in  eight,  are  pursuing  either 


Greek  or  Latin,  and  many  of  these  elect 
only  a  single  course  or  two.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  achieve  any  consider- 
able degree  of  classical  culture  is  modi 
smaller. 

Yet  our  professor  of  Romanceliteratnre 
grew  even  more  pessimistic  over  another 
phase  of  modern  education,  an  almost 
universal  reaction  against  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  studies — the  so-called  Harvard 
elective  system.  Hb  own  university,  un- 
til lately  Harvard's  most  prominent  ally, 
had  only  just  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
that  require  students  to  make  the  main 
body  of  their  electives  not  a  scattering  of 
unrelated  subjects  but  a  consistent  and 
coherent  group.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him,  as  it  seemed,  that  there  might  have 
been  some  connection  between  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  system  and  the  dedine 
in  the  humanities,  and  conversely  that 
the  reaction  against  it  may  be  a  symptom 
of  hope  and  cheer. 
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As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  elec- 
tive system  is  largely  a  product  of  the 
scientific  awakening  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  A  maze  of  new  branches  had 
been  discovered  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
—  some  of  which  might  perhaps  be  de- 
scribed as  its  trunk.  Undergraduate  life» 
indeed  the  entire  span  of  human  exists 
enoe,  was  too  brief  to  compass  them  all. 
The  practical  difficulty  of  the  situation 
might  have  given  the  ordinary  mind  what 
is  sometimes  called  pause.  Not  so  the  sci- 
entific mind.  It  is  the  first  article  in  the 
modem  creed  that  all  knowledge  is  of 
equal  importance,  all  training  of  equal 
value,  provided  only  that  the  knowledge 
and  the  training  are  in  the  line  of  accu- 
rate classified  knowledge. 

This  is  no  abstract  theory.  It  is  rule  of 
thumb  —  the  glorious  guiding  principle, 
if  you  will  —  by  which  the  elective  sys- 
tem has  been  erected.  President  Eliot,  in 
an  address  entitled  "Aims  of  the  Higher 
Education,"  reprinted  in  his  volume  on 
educational  reform,  states  it  explicitly. 
"There  is  to-day  no  difference  between 
the  philologist's  method  of  study  and  the 
naturalist's,  or  between  a  psydiologist's 
method  and  a  physiologist's.  Students  of 
history  and  natural  history,  of  physics 
and  metaphysics,  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  find  that,  though  their  fields  of 
study  are  different,  their  methods  and 
spirit  are  the  same.  Tliis  oneness  of 
method  characterize  the  true  univers- 
ity." You  may  study  the  French  Revo- 
lution, or  (that  object  of  Ibsen's  casual 
satire)  the  domestic  industries  of  Bra- 
bant in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so  long  as 
you  study  them  scientifically  they  count 
equally  for  the  degree  in  arts.  You  may 
study  literature  and  science  —  let  us  say 
Petrarch  and  abnormal  psychology  — 
but  in  "the  true  university"  the  spirit 
and  the  methods  will  be  identical. 

One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the 
practical  absurdity  that  resulted  from  the 
attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  educa- 
tion on  this  theory,  and  especially  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  the  rubric  of  it  all  was 
entire  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies. 
I  remember  —  if  I  may  speak  of  what 
I  know  best  —  I  remember  electing  a 
course  that  centred  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  modem 
literature  and  drama.  The  lecturer  spent 
hour  after  hour  droning  over  the  series 
of  constitutions  that  were  framed  and 
adopted  one  day  to  be  superseded  the 
next.  What  was  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic in  the  period,  even  what  was  of  the 
deepest  and  most  permanent  significance, 
he  neglected,  or  at  best  passed  it  over 
with  a  small  sarcasm  at  the  vanity  of  so 
much  passion  and  bloodshed.  Constitu- 
tions were  matters  of  scientific  record, 
and  the  soul-history  of  a  great  nation  in 
its  greatest  crisis  was  not. 

Again,  I  elected  to  study  the  Elizabeth- 
an drama.  The  preliminary  course  was 
a  minute  verbal  scrutiny  of  five  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  con- 
sideration of  literature  as  literature  was 
casual  and  incidental.  It  was  strongly 
recommended  that  the  student  repeat  this 
course,  philologizing  five  more  plays. 
The  study  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  as 
such  was  limited  to  two  half  courses, 
which  were  in  no  wise  to  be  repeated  or 
extended.  In  order  to  get  at  the  drama 
one  was  required  to  plough  through  an 
equal  dose  of  philology,  and  it  was  re- 
commended that  the  dose  be  doubled. 
Decidedly,  the  play  was  not  the  thing. 
The  thing  was  words,  words,  words. 
That  was  what  the  glorious  proffer  of 
free  election  came  to. 

In  the  end,  it  is  true,  one  did  arrive, 
in  any  department  of  language,  at  drama 
^ua  drama,  inspiringly  taught  Even  un- 
der such  conditions  the  cold  passion  for 
science  cannot  quite  congeal  the  human 
spirit.  In  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
reaction  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
humanities  are  made  more  prominent, 
even  in  the  courses  primarily  philologi- 
cal. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
"true  university"  of  to-day  they  are, 
and  are  intended  to  be,  subordinate  to 
science. 
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The  very  ideal  of  a  liberal  education 
has  been  metamorphosed  to  fall  in  with 
the  new  and  absorbing  passion.  Again  I 
quote  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  the 
"true  university,"  though  any  one  of  a 
dozen  utterances  by  different  educators 
would  do  as  well.  "Science  has  engen- 
dered a  peculiar  kind  of  human  mind 
—  the  searching,  open,  humble  mind, 
which,  knowing  that  it  cannot  attain 
unto  all  truth,  or  even  to  much  new 
truth,  is  yet  patiently  and  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
little  new  truth  as  is  within  its  grasp, 
having  no  other  end  than  to  learn,  priz- 
ing above  all  things  accuracy,  thorough- 
ness, and  candor  in  research,  proud  and 
happy,  not  in  its  own  single  strength, 
but  in  the  might  of  that  host  of  students 
whose  past  conquests  make  up  the  won- 
drous sum  of  present  knowledge,  whose 
sure  future  triumphs  are  shared  in 
imagination  by  each  humble  worker. 
Within  the  past  four  hundred  years  this 
typical  scientific  mind  has  gradually 
come  to  be  the  kind  of  philosophic  mind 
most  admired  by  the  educated  dass ;  in- 
deed it  has  come  to  be  the  only  kind  of 
mind,  except  the  poetic,  which  com- 
mands the  respect  of  scholars,  whatever 
their  department  of  learning." 

Unquestionably  there  is  fire  in  these 
words.  But  is  it  not  the  kind  of  fire 
which  inflames  the  palm  that  has  held 
a  block  of  ice?  What,  after  all,  is  the 
business  of  a  university?  Has  it  not  a 
duty  to  young  men  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
knowledge  ?  In  order  to  give  science  its 
due,  is  it  necessary  to  ignore  altogether 
the  human  heart  and  the  human  will  — 
character? 

How  many  boys  go  to  college,  how 
many  parents  send  them  there,  to  achieve 
that  peculiar  kind  of  human  mind  which 
rejoices  not  in  its  own  strength,  and  has 
no  other  end  than  to  learn  ?  It  may  seem 
a  philistine  thing  to  say,  yet  it  is  indubit^ 
ably  true,  that  boys  go  to  college,  and 
that  their  parents  pay  the  considerable 


cost  of  their  educations,  not  to  become 
searching  and  humble,  but  to  realize  the 
proud  strength  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart;  not  to  feed  their  minds  on  the  lit- 
tle new  truth  within  their  grasp  —  spare 
diet!  —  but  on  the  many  great  truths  of 
nature,  history,  and  art;  not  to  narrow 
their  spirits  to  minute  special  research, 
but  to  expand  them  in  contact  with  the 
Promethean  fire  of  the  great  personali- 
ties and  the  great  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

And  this  is  only  half  of  what  in  Amer- 
ica we  look  for  in  our  universities.  As  a 
people  we  place  equal  value  upon  the 
moral  and  social  side  of  undergraduate 
life  —  upon  democracy  and  manly  CMn- 
radeship  as  expressed  in  college  spirit; 
upon  personal  courage,  self-control,  and 
chivalrous  generosity  as  expressed  in  true 
sportsmanship.  To  these  things  the  parti- 
sans of  the  "true  university"  pay  little 
or  no  heed.  In  President  Eliot's  weighty 
volume  on  educational  reform  they  are 
not  considered.  Somewhere  and  some- 
how there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  nation  and  its  universities. 

A  brief  historical  retrospect  will  per- 
haps put  the  case  in  a  clearer  light  Our 
universities,  like  our  institutions  in  gen- 
eral and  our  people,  were  originally,  and 
stiU  are,  preponderantly  English.  But  the 
scientific  awakening  of  the  mneteenth 
century,  though  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure the  product  of  English  minds,  bad 
its  origin  and  ran  its  course  without  the 
university  walls.  To  this  day  Oxford  is 
powerfully  —  to  our  view  obstinately, 
suicidally  —  resisting  it.  In  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  universities  early  be- 
came imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit, 
and,  following  their  lead,  the  American 
universitk|^MKve  for  almost  a  century 
valued  it  lEnd  cultivated  it.  In  a  woid, 
though  founded  in  aooordanoe  with  nat- 
^ive  ideals  that  still  endure  and  flourish 
in  the  nation  at  large,  they  have  largely 
made  themselves  over  in  accordance  with 
the  ideab  of  an  alien  people.  Now  Ger- 
many, as  it  happens,  has  its  own  peculiar 
schools  of  character.      The  discipline 
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which  the  young  American  gets  on  the 
athletic  field,  in  the  close  communitj  and 
under  the  rigid  standards  of  college  life, 
the  young  German  gets,  and  in  an  infi- 
nitely higher  degree,  in  the  army  or  the 
bureaucracy.  The  business  of  Uie  Ger- 
man university  is  not  at  all  to  discipline 
character.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  to  en- 
franchise it  from  Kaiserism  and  red  tape. 
The  universities  are  the  great  strong- 
holds of  German  liberty.  Their  watch- 
words are  the  freedom  to  learn  and  the 
freedom  to  teach.  In  England  and 
America  liberty  and  truth  have  been  an 
undisputed  heritage  for  two  centuries  and 
more. 

In  all  this  we  have  assumed  that  the 
German  and  the  American  universities 
are,  roughly,  parallel  institutions;  for 
that  has  been  the  tacit  assumption  of  the 
advocates  of  the  elective  system.  The 
fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  German  uni- 
versity is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
QyTninasivm  and  the  Realschule,  which 
carry  the  student  at  least  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  the  American  col- 
lie. Now  the  instruction  in  these  Ger- 
man preparatory  schools  is  thoroughly 
organized  in  groups,  production  both  of 
coherent  knowledge  and  mental  training. 
In  the  Qymnasium  an  extended  study  of 
the  ancient  classics  is  prescribed.  Our 
elective  system,  disorganized  to  the  point 
of  anarchy,  is  not  so  much  an  imitation 
of  Grerman  methods  as  a  caricature  of 
them. 

That  our  universities  have  responded 
to  the  modem  scientific  impulse  is  wholly 
admirable.  But  in  doing  so  was  it  neces- 
sary to  renounce  the  function  of  mental 
training,  of  character-building  and  of 
humanistic  culture,  which  is  not  only 
native  to  them,  but  vital  in  the  scheme 
tb^  are  ostensibly  emulating  ?  By  their 
most  recent  deeds  they  are  confessing 
that  it  was  not. 

in 

From  the  outset  the  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  educated  people,  and  of  a  large 
proportion  even  of  college  faculties,  has 


been  against  the  doctrinary  extremes  to 
which  we  have  carried  our  imitation  of 
things  German.  Almost  a  generation  ago 
Harvard  went  through  a  reaction  that  still 
gives  occasion  for  thought,  and  perhaps 
also  for  a  smile  of  far  from  subtle  irony. 

The  question  was  of  student  freedom. 
It  seemed  a  monstrous  thing  to  the  pro- 
gressive element  in  the  faculty  that  men 
in  a  great  university  should  be  subject  to 
petty  police  regulations  in  the  matter 
of  residence  and  attendance  at  lectiures. 
Here,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  universi^  quite  like 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Bonn. 

For  once  the  undergraduates  were  in 
full  accord  with  the  faculty.  Midnight 
potations  in  Boston  were  no  longer  dis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  the  nine  o'clock 
lecture  in  Cambridge.  To  the  moose- 
hunter  it  ceased  to  be  evidence  of 
the  eternal  unfitness  of  things  that  his 
season  in  the  woods  should  be  cut 
short  by  term  time.  Skater,  snowshoer, 
and  tobogganer  partook  deeply  of  the 
joys  of  the  ice  carnival  in  Montreal.  At 
the  season  when  winter  had  become 
darkest  and  most  oppressive,  one  party  of 
undergraduates  woke  up  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  Yoriic,  still  clad  in 
their  evening  clothes.  After  due  consider- 
ation, they  decided  that  their  purpose 
the  night  before  must  have  been  to  spend 
the  month  of  February  under  the  clement 
skies  of  Bermuda;  and  stopping  only  to 
buy  the  necessary  flannels  on  Broadway, 
they  embarked  forthwith.  LemfreiheU 
bade  fair  to  eventuate  in  a  sort  of  Lehr- 
freiheU  which  the  faculty  had  little  taste 
for,  namely  an  entire  freedom  from  any 
one  to  lecture  to.  The  Board  of  Overseers 
and  parents  ever3rwhere  were  even  more 
deeply  moved.  The  life  of  this  experi- 
ment in  the  ways  of  the  "true  univers- 
ity "  was  short 

From  that  moment  it  should  have  been 
evident  that  the  spirit  and  needs  of  our 
young  men  are,  in  many  respects,  infin- 
itely removed  from  those  of  the  Grerman 
undergraduate.  They  are,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  of  the  Oxford  an^ 
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Cambridge  man.  In  the  English  univers- 
ities no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  his  col- 
lege after  nine  o'clock;  and  to  remain 
without  the  walls  after  midnight,  on 
whatever  pretext,  is  a  crime  punishable 
and  punished  with  expulsion.  Far  from 
considering  this  r^me  an  infringement 
of  his  liberties,  the  young  Briton  re- 
gards it  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  system 
which  he  respects  and  loves.  Much  as  he 
might  relish  the  autumn  hunting  in  the 
shires,  or  the  spring  gayeties  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  he  loves  his  life  as  an  under- 
graduate more,  and  acquiesces  in  the 
college  gate-rules,  vexatious  though  they 
often  are,  as  the  very  foundation  of  the 
social  and  athletic,  as  well  as  of  the  stu- 
dious life,  of  his  college  —  of  the  humani- 
ties, in  short,  in  the  broad  and  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  For  the  American  youth, 
of  course,  the  full  rigor  of  the  English 
regulations  is  impossible;  but  he  might 
be  led  far  in  the  same  direction  if  it 
were  made  evident  to  him  that  that  way 
lies  a  better  ordered  and  more  whole- 
some life. 

For  a  dozen  years  past  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency,  quite  unconscious  in  all 
probability,  to  revert  toward  the  typic- 
ally English  university  methods,  or  rather 
to  compass  them  a  second  time  in  the 
full  swing  of  the  cycle  of  progress.  It 
was  at  Harvard  that  this  tendency  first 
showed  itself,  and  Harvard  has  the  greats 
est  need  of  reform,  at  least  among  eastern 
institutions.  But  other  universities  have 
carried  it  to  a  far  fuller  and  more  effi- 
cient development,  and  are  destined,  as  it 
seems,  at  no  distant  day  to  perfect  it.  Its 
manifestations  are  many  and  varied,  but 
it  is  chiefly  evident  in  three  new  depart- 
ures :  a  system  of  grouping  electives  so  as 
to  make  them  cover  some  broad  and  vital 
department  of  knowledge,  tutorial  instruc- 
tion, and  residence  in  co5rdinate  colleges 
or  halls. 

IV 

All  three,  it  will  be  seen,  involve  an  in- 
crease of  the  personal  element  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  and  pupils. 


Under  the  old  r%ime,  in  England  and 
America,  all  undergraduates  studied  the 
same  subjects  in  the  same  order,  and 
nothing  was  taught  besides  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum.  At  Oxford  still  the 
scope  of  election  is  Barrow:  one  may 
choose  among  several  ''honor  schools," 
—  LilercB  Humaniores,  Modem  Histcny, 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  English, — but 
having  chosen,  the  course  of  study  is  vir- 
tually prescribed.  One  might  exhaust  the 
entire  instruction  of  an  English  univenity 
in  a  dozen  years.  In  the  leading  Amer- 
ican universities  the  body  of  instructioa  is 
so  large  —  and  this  is  the  signal  service 
of  the  elective  system  —  that  it  would 
take  a  hundred  years  and  more  to  take  all 
the  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  c^  arts 
and  sciences;  and  it  is  permitted  either 
to  pursue  a  more  general  course  than  in 
England  or  to  specialize  more  narrowly; 
though,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  ponder 
oua  array  of  electives  is  primarily  calcu- 
lated for  the  scientific  specialist,  and  m 
tends  to  block  the  path  of  the  student  of 
the  humanities. 

Many  American  universities,  as  for 
example  Yale,  long  resisted  the  extreme 
development  of  the  elective  system;  they 
still  prescribed  the  subjects  of  the  old  cur- 
riculum as  of  primary  and  fundamental 
value,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
mind  and  character-building  and  of  hu- 
manistic culture.  It  is  a  curious  example 
of  conservatism  that  Yale,  after  a  alow 
process  of  yielding,  finally  surrendered 
to  the  elective  system  four  years  ago, 
when  the  reaction  at  Harvard  was  al- 
ready vigorous.  Other  universities,  not- 
ably Cornell,  have  been  more  alert  both 
in  adopting  the  system  and  in  reacting 
against  its  extremes.  Wisconsin,  to  the 
superficial  view  scientific  to  the  point  of 
utilitarianism,  vigorously  insists  on  the 
grouping  of  studies.  Even  Harvard  has 
provided  that  the  highest  honors  at 
graduation  shall  be  awarded  only  for  a 
consistent  and  orderly  group  of  studies, 
and  offers  a  body  of  courses  in  compara- 
tive literatiue  tiie  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  cultural. 
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Princeton  has  very  happflj  combined 
conservatism  with  progress,  and  has  thus 
become  the  leader  in  the  present  advance. 
As  Professor  West  has  described  a  rather 
complicated  s^Btem,  "the  earlier  part  of 
the  coiffse"  consists  "mainly  of  pre- 
scribed studies  of  fundamental  and  gen- 
eral nature,"  while  "the  latter  part  of  the 
course"  consists  of  "studies  of  which  a 
majority  lie  in  some  large  department  of 
the  student's  own  choice,  the  remaining 
courses  being  free  —  in  other  words  a 
system  of  gradual  and  progressive  elec- 
tion based  on  a  prescribed  substratum." 
Such  a  system  combines,  in  the  earlier 
years,  the  essentials  of  the  Oymnanum 
and  the  elder  American  college,  and,  in 
the  later  years,  the  essentiaJs  of  the 
Grerman  and  the  American  university. 
Throughout  there  ia  a  system  of  intimate 
personal  instruction  analogous  to  the 
tutorial  system  of  the  modem  English 
and  the  early  American  college. 

In  the  absence  of  some  such  organiza- 
tion, that  is,  under  the  elective  system,  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  wisest 
practicable  grouping,  that  the  student 
plan  his  entire  undergraduate  course 
from  the  start,  with  the  guidance  of  some 
one  who  knows  his  peculiar  b<snt  and 
abilities.  At  Harvard  this  was  early 
recognized,  at  least  by  the  reactionary 
element.  Each  freshman  is  given  an 
adviser.  In  connection  with  the  formal 
lectures,  furthermore,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  have  a  system  of  personal 
conferences.  In  many  universities  this 
takes  the  form  6f  what  are  known  as  quiz 
sections.  In  the  larger  and  more  elemen- 
tary courses.  Harvard  has  established  a 
system  of  individual  conferences  held  by 
instructors  under  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  course.  In  a  word  —  although 
it  is  unfortunately  a  word  of  ill  repute 
in  America — a  promising  start  has  been 
pretty  generally  made  toward  tutorial 
instruction. 

As  yet  it  is  only  a  start.  In  England  the 
tutor  comes  into  dose  personal  relations 
with  his  pupils  from  the  outset,  and  fol- 
lows them  throughout  their  undergradu- 


ate course.  The  freshman  adviser  at 
Harvard  has  twenty-five  new  men  each 
year.  It  is  humanly  impossible  that  he 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
of  them,  or  be  familiar  with  all  the  varied 
courses  they  elect.  Furthermore,  he  re- 
ceives no  additional  pay  for  his  office  and 
has  usually  no  time  even  to  do  what  little 
he  might.  In  point  of  fact  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  see  his  advisees  except  at  the 
opening  of  the  college  year,  and  then  he 
does  little  more  than  scrutinize  lists  of 
electives  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
conflict  in  the  lecture  hours.  In  many 
cases  he  is  regarded  by  his  charges  less  as 
a  guide  and  friend  than  as  a  police  officer. 
The  instructors  in  conference  deal  with  a 
far  larger  body  of  undergraduates  and  — 
not  being  primarily  scientists  —  are  mis- 
erably underpaid.  They  are  mostly  raw 
and  recent  graduates  supporting  them- 
selves in  advanced  study.  Quite  lately 
the  undergraduates  themselves  have  pro- 
tested against  their  negligence  and  incom- 
petence. Like  the  new  plan  for  grouping 
electives,  the  freshman  advisers  and  in- 
structors in  conference  are  an  uninspired 
concession  to  the  ideals  of  the  impotent 
minority  of  progressives. 

Princeton  alone,  of  all  American  col- 
leges, has  given  personal  instruction  in 
the  humanities  a  fair  trial.  In  every  study 
every  student  has,  in  addition  to  the  lec- 
turing professor,  a  tutor  called  precep- 
tor, whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  his  reading, 
and,  by  means  of  personal  conferences,  to 
make  sure  that  he  has  assimilated  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  Each  conference 
lasts  an  hour,  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  is  limited  to  four,  or  at 
most  five.  Great  care  is  taken  to  have 
the  groups  of  students  composed  of  men 
of  similar  attainments  and  mental  cal- 
ibre, so  that  progress  may  be  as  even 
and  rapid  as  possible.  The  preceptors 
are  liberally  paid,  receiving  as  much  as 
the  average  assistant  professor.  Accord- 
ing to  all  indications  the  preceptorial 
system  is  a  signal  success.  Its  advocates 
report  that  it  has  done  much  in  only  two 
years  to  remove  prejudice,  once  so  strong 
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in  the  mind  of  the  Princeton  undergrad- 
uate, against  reading  and  book  talk,  sup- 
planting it  with  a  real  interest  in  things 
of  the  mind. 

The  innovation  is  less  anomalous  than 
may  appear  to  the  casual  view.  In  point 
of  fact  it  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  most 
cherished  scientific  methods.  The  basis 
of  the  instruction  of  the  ''true  univer- 
sity" has  long  been  a  corps  of  laboratory 
assistants,  whose  business  is  to  train  the 
student  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
dissecting  knife,  and  in  the  proper  ob- 
servation and  recording  of  results.  Even 
the  most  advanced  scientific  students  are 
taught  by  means  of  seminars,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  leading  profes- 
sors. One  of  the  most  frequent  objections 
to  the  preceptorial  system  is  its  cost.  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  probably  less  expens- 
ive than  the  long  existing  system  of  lab- 
oratories and  seminars. 

In  certain  ways  the  Princeton  preceptor 
differs  from  the  English  tutor,  and  as  it 
seems,  to  his  disadvantage.  He  does  not, 
in  the  first  place,  follow  an  undergradu- 
ate through  the  four  years  of  the  course. 
In  the  first  two  years,  the  work  of  which 
is  a  varied  grouping  of  general  courses, 
the  student  has  a  different  preceptor  in 
each  course.  The  authorities  wished  this 
otherwise;  but  —  and  this  is  a  sharp 
commentary  upon  education  in  the  "true 
university"  —  it  was  impossible  to  find 
recent  graduates  prepared  to  teach  all 
freshman  and  sophomore  studies.  In  the 
two  later  years,  however,  dining  which 
the  studies  are  elected  by  groups,  each 
student,  as  in  England,  has  a  single  pre- 
ceptor. 

Again,  whereas  the  English  tutor  works 
with  an  eye  direct  upon  the  two  great  ex- 
aminations, set  by  a  university  examin- 
ing board  and  leading  directly  to  the  de- 
gree, the  Princeton  preceptor  is,  in  many 
courses,  concerned  only  with  collateral 
reading,  having  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
examinations  —  which,  as  in  all  Ameri- 
can universities,  are  set  severally  by  the 
professors  in  the  several  courses.  Both 
the  English  and  the  American  examina- 


tion systems  have  characteristic  virtues 
and  defects;  but  it  may  safely  be  con- 
jectured that  personal  instruction  in  die 
humanities  will  not  be  as  valuable  as  it  is 
in  the  sdenoes  until  it  bears  some  vital 
relation  to  the  final  degree. 


In  1894  a  paper  by  Frank  Bolles, 
late  secretary  of  Harvard  G>llege,  was 
published  posthumously  in  the  Harvard 
Qraduaiea*  Magazine.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Administrative  Problem,"  and 
dealt  with  the  difficulty,  amounting  to  an 
impossibility,  of  the  merely  official  super- 
vision of  the  increasing  hordes  of  imder- 
graduates.  The  plight  of  Harvard  is  onlj 
a  little  more  pitiful  than  that  of  aU  other 
leading  American  universities.  New  wine 
in  old  bottles  is  bad  enough ;  but  when  the 
wine  is  abundant  and  the  bottles  small 
there  is  a  spilling  as  well  as  a  bursting. 
The  small  colleges  of  a  century  ago  have 
doubled  and  redoubled  many  times  with- 
out changing  their  administrative  sys- 
tem. The  remedy  Mr.  Bolles  proposed 
was  to  divide  the  student  body  into  ad- 
ministrative units,  roughly  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  English  university. 

A  few  years  later  a  graduate  resident  at 
Oxford  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  same  arrangement,  in  a  some- 
what completer  form,  would  also  remove 
certain  evils  in  the  residentiai  and  sodal 
life,  which  had  suffered  equally  in  out- 
growing the  system  of  the  earlierday ;  and 
he  published  a  book  advocating  this  view. 
Any  servile  imitation  of  things  English 
was  obviously  as  unvrise  as  impractica- 
ble; but  by  adapting  certain  firuithil 
ideas  to  our  needs  it  seemed  easily  pos- 
sible to  revive  the  virtues  of  the  small 
American  college,  not  only  without  im- 
pairing the  intellectual  life  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  to  its  decided  advantage,  in  mak- 
ing it  more  intimate  and  human.  Many 
leading  educators  have  lately  hit  upon  a 
similar  solution.  As  President  Wilson  of 
Princeton  has  very  h^pily  phrased  it, 
the  aim  of  the  universi^  should  be  to 
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make  the  social  and  the  intellectual  fife 
interpenetrate. 

A^ain  Harvard,  though  first  in  the 
field,  has  proved  a  laggard  in  achieve- 
ment, and  for  the  same  reason.  Many 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  faculty,  have 
^  long  favored  an  administrative  and  so- 
cial division  of  the  student  body;  but  the 
funds  and  energy  of  the  corporation  have 
been  expended  in  the  opposite  direction 
—  toward  extending  the  already  vast 
body  of  scientific  electives.  Two  of  the 
private  dormitories,  however,  Claverly 
and  Randolph,  have  evolved  certain  very 
interesting  phases  of  collegiate  life,  Ran- 
dolph being,  architectivally  and  other- 
wise, the  nearest  approach  to  an  Eng- 
lish university  college  in  America.  At 
certain  other  American  universities  the 
idea,  though  as  yet  embryonic,  is  backed 
by  those  in  authority,  and  is  thus  likely 
to  come  speedily  to  realization. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  a  num- 
ber of  "halls,"  each  organized  as  a  unit 
under  faculty  supervision;  and  it  plans, 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available,  to  give 
each  its  separate  commons.  These  halls, 
however,  are  not  quadrangular,  but  of 
the  familiar  style  of  dormitory.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  lately  received 
a  grant  from  the  state  legislature  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
erection  of  Hving  accommodations  for  the 
students,  who  have  hitherto,  except  for 
the  small  minority  of  fraternity  men, 
lodged  and  boarded  in  a  welter  of  minute 
and  shifting  cliques  in  the  houses  of 
townsfolk.  It  is  President  Van  Hise's  in- 
tention to  build  the  ''dormitories  "  in  the 
quadrangular  form,  each  with  its  kitch- 
en and  dining-hall.  President  Schurman 
of  Cornell  has  long  publicly  advocated 
the  buflding  of  residential  halls,  and  is 
favorably  considering  the  idea  of  giving 
each  not  only  a  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
but  a  master  and  a  group  of  resident 
graduates  corresponding  to  the  English 
dons.  President  Wilson  of  Princeton,  to 
whose  energy  and  originaHty  we  owe  the 
system  of  preceptors,  has  announced  his 


intention  of  dividing  the  student  body  into 
colleges  or  halls,  each  with  its  own  com- 
mons and  dons;  and  though  his  purpose 
of  disestablishing  the  upper-class  eating 
dubs  has  provoked  vigorous  and  not  un- 
reasonable opposition,  he  will  certainly 
in  the  end  achieve  some  effective  reform. 
There  is  more  than  a  coincidence  here. 
A  universal  evil  is  finding  its  universal 
remedy. 


Unless  all  signs  fail,  higher  education 
in  America  has  entered  a  new  phase  of 
vast  significance.  Precious  as  has  been 
the  impulse  from  Germany,  —  it  has  in 
fact  been  invaluable,  —  its  absolute  dom- 
inance b  passing.  Whether  the  ancient 
classics  will  ever  regain  their  predom- 
inance in  Hberal  education  may  be  doubt- 
ed, but  when  they  are  taught  as  literature 
and  not  merely  as  philology  they  cannot 
fail  mightily  to  increase  their  appeal. 
The  important  fact  is  that  the  human 
spirit  is  asserting  itself  as  of  at  least  equal 
importance  with  the  passion  for  pure  sci- 
ence. The  man  of  broad  culture  will  take 
his  place  beside  the  narrow  researcher. 
Character  and  style,  in  tiving  and  think- 
ing and  writing,  will  be  no  less  regarded 
than  the  conquest  of  new  truth. 

To  the  country  at  large  this  new  hum- 
anistic revival  is  of  deep  significance. 
The  scientific  spirit,  in  its  most  altruistic 
development,  as  embodied  in  the  special 
researcher,  has  of  necessity  withdrawn 
itself  very  far  from  the  actuid  and  present 
needs  of  the  nation,  political,  commercial, 
and  social.  At  its  most  practical,  in  the 
technical  schools,  its  aim  has  been  frankly 
utilitarian.  The  great  need  of  modem 
America  is  an  impulse  away  from  ma- 
terialism and  toward  higher  standards  of 
living,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual; 
and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that 
no  oo^has  been  more  vigorous  in  sound- 
ing the  advance  than  the  president  of  our 
foremost  technical  university,  Cornell. 
Already  we  have  made  mighty  progress 
in  the  purification  of  personal  fife,  of 
business  and  of  statecraft.   For  the  pur- 
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pose  of  furthering  the  movement  and 
conserving  it  no  better  engine  could  be 
devised  than  a  system  of  universities  in 
which  the  chosen  youth  of  the  nation 
shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  best 
standards  of  the  human  spirit,  in  their 
comradeships  and  their  games  no  less 
than  in  things  of  the  mind. 

For  the  universities  the  departure 
should  prove  epoch-making.  Hitherto 
there  have  been  two  broadly  differentiated 
types  of  higher  institutions  in  America, 
the  small  college  and  the  large,  or  more 
accurately  speaking,  the  college  and  the 
university.   Princeton  has  been  the  most 


perfect  example  of  the  one.  Harvard  of 
the  other.  Both  are  now  aeoBL  to  be 
tending  toward  the  same  goal,  the  miiaii 
of  the  spirit  of  pure  science  with  that  of 
the  ripert  humanities.  There  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Princeton  is  as  imperfect 
in  scientific  teaching  as  Harvard  is  in  the 
organization  of  study.  Nor  are  the  two 
elements  anywhere  successfully  minted. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
eventually  we  shaU  reproduce,  in  a  form 
assimilated  to  our  national  needs,  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  two  great  types  of 
modem  imiversity,  the  En^ish  and  the 
German. 


A  BIRD  OUT  OF  THE  SNARE 


BY  DOROTHY   CANFIELD 


After  the  bargain  was  completed  and 
the  timber  merchant  had  gone  away,  Je- 
hiel  Hawthorn  walked  stiffly  to  the  pine 
tree  and  put  his  horny  old  fist  against  it, 
looking  up  to  its  spreading  top  with  an 
expression  of  hostile  exultation  in  his 
face.  The  neighbor  who  had  been  called 
to  witness  the  transfer  of  Jehiel's  wood- 
land looked  at  him  curiously. 

"That  was  quite  a  sight  of  money  to 
come  in  without  your  expectin',  wa'n't 
it  ?  *'  he  said,  fumbling  awkwardly  for  an 
opening  to  the  question  he  burned  to  ask. 

Jehiel  did  not  answer.  The  two  old 
men  stood  silent,  looking  down  the  valley, 
lying  like  a  crevasse  in  a  glacier  between 
the  towering  white  mountains.  The  sinu- 
ous course  of  the  frozen  rivdr  was  almost 
black  under  the  slaty  sky  of  March. 

"  Seems  kind  o*  providential,  havin'  so 
much  money  come  to  you  just  now,  when 
your  sister-in-law 's  jest  died,  and  left  you 
the  first  time  in  your  life  without  anybody 
you  got  to  stay  and  see  to,  don't  it  ?  " 
conmiiented  the  neighbor  persistentiy. 

Jehiel  made  a  vague  sign  with  his  head. 

"  I  s*pose  likely  you  *11  be  startin'  aout 


to  travel  and  see  foreign  parts,  same's 
you've  always  planned,  won't  you  — or 
maybe  you  cal'late  you  be  too  old  now  ? " 

Jehid  gave  no  indication  that  he  had 
heard.  His  faded  old  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  steadily  on  the  single  crack  in  the 
rampart  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  afternoon  train  was  just  now  leaving 
the  valley.  Its  whistie  echoed  bade  hd- 
lowly,  as  it  fied  away  from  the  priaoo 
walls  into  the  great  world. 

The  neighbor  stiffened  in  offended 
pride.  "  I  bid  you  good-night,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn," he  said  severely,  and  stumped 
down  the  steep,  narrow  road  leading  to 
the  highway  in  the  valley. 

After  he  had  disappeared  Jehiel  turned 
to  the  tree  and  leaned  his  forehead  against 
it  He  was  so  still  he  seemed  a  part  ol  the 
great  pine.  He  stood  so  till  the  piercing 
chill  of  evening  chilled  him  throuj^  and 
when  he  looked  again  about  him  it  was 
after  he  had  lived  his  life  all  through  in  t 
brief  and  bitter  review. 

It  began  with  the  tree  and  it  ended  with 
the  tree,  and  in  spite  of  the  fever  of  unrest 
in  his  heart  it  was  as  stationary  as  any 
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rooted  creature  of  the  woods.  When  he 
was  eleven  and  his  father  went  away  to 
the  Civil  War,  he  had  watched  him  out  of 
aight  with  no  sorrow,  only  a  burning  envy 
of  the  wanderings  that  lay  before  the  sol- 
dier. A  little  later,  when  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  go  to  stay  with  his  married 
sister,  since  she  was  left  alone  by  her  hus- 
band's departure  to  the  war,  he  turned 
his  back  on  his  home  with  none  of  a  child's 
usual  reluctance,  but  with  an  eager  de- 
light in  the  day-long  drive  to  the  other 
end  of  the  valley.  That  was  the  longest 
journey  he  had  ever  taken,  the  man  of 
almost  three-score  thought,  with  an  ach- 
ing resentment  against  Fate. 

Still,  those  years  with  his  sister,  filled 
with  labor  beyond  his  age  as  th^  were, 
had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  In  an 
almost  complete  isolation  the  two  had 
toiled  together  five  years,  the  most  im- 
pressionable of  his  life;  and  all  his  affec- 
tion centred  on  the  silent,  loving,  always 
comprehending  sister.  His  own  father 
and  mother  grew  to  seem  far  away  and 
alien,  and  his  sister  came  to  be  like  a  part 
of  himself.  To  her  alone  of  all  living 
souls  had  he  spoken  freely  of  his  passion 
for  adventuring  far  from  home,  of  the  lust 
for  wandering  which  devoured  his  boy- 
soul.  He  was  sixteen  when  her  husband 
finally  came  back  from  the  war,  and  he 
had  no  secrets  from  the  young  matron 
of  twenty-six,  who  listened  with  such 
wide  tender  ^es  of  sympathy  to  his  half- 
firantic  outpourings  of  longing  to  escape 
from  the  dark,  narrow  valley  where  his 
fathers  had  lived  their  dark,  narrow  lives. 

The  day  before  he  went  back  to  his 
own  home,  now  so  strange  to  him,  he 
was  out  with  her,  searching  for  some  lost 
turkey-chicks,  and  found  one  with  its 
foot  caught  in  a  tangle  (trusty  wire.  The 
little  creature  had  beaten  itself  almost  to 
death  in  its  struggle  to  get  way.  Kneel- 
ing in  the  grass,  and  feeUng  the  wild  pal- 
pitations of  its  heart  under  his  rescuing 
hand,  he  had  called  to  his  sister,  "Oh, 
look!  Poor  thing!  It's  'most  dead,  and 
yet  it  ain't  really  hurt  a  mite,  only  de- 
sperate, over  bein'  held  fast."    His  voice 


broke  in  a  sudden  wave  of  sympathy: 
"  Oh,  ain't  it  ierriUe  to  feel  so!  " 

For  a  moment  the  young  mother  put 
her  little  son  aside  and  looked  at  her  bro- 
ther with  brooding  eyes.  A  little  later  she 
said  with  apparent  irrelevance,  "  Jehiel, 
as  soon  as  you're  a  man  grown,  I'll 
help  you  to  get  off.  You  shall  be  a  sailor, 
if  you  like,  and  go  around  the  wcffld,  and 
bring  back  coral  to  baby  and  me."   • 

A  chilling  premonition  fell  on  .the  lad. 
"I  don't  believe  it ! "  he  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes.  "  I  just  believe  I've  got  to 
stay  here  in  this  hole  all  my  life." 

His  sister  looked  off  at  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  Finally,  "  Surely  He  shall  deliver 
thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,"  she 
quoted  dreamily. 

When  she  came  to  see  him  and  their 
parents  a  few  months  later,  she  brought 
him  a  little  square  of  crimson  silk,  on 
which  she  had  worked  in  tiny  stitches, 
"  Surely  He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the 
snare  ci  the  fowler."  She  explained  to 
her  father  and  mother  that  it  was  a  "  text- 
ornament"  for  Jehiel  to  hang  up  over 
his  desk;  but  she  drew  the  boy  aside 
and  showed  him  that  the  silk  was  only 
lightly  caught  down  to  the  foundation. 

"Underneath  is  another  text,"  she 
said,  "and  when  your  day  of  freedom 
comes  I  want  you  should  promise  me  to 
cut  the  stitches,  turn  back  the  silk,  and 
take  the  second  text  for  your  motto,  so 
you'll  remember  to  be  properly  grateful. 
This  is  the  second  text."  She  put  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders  and  said  in  a 
loud,  exultant  voice,  "  My  soul  is  escaped 
as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 
The  snare  is  broken  and  I  am  escaped." 

For  answer  the  boy  pulled  her  eagerly 
to  the  window  and  pointed  to  a  young 
pine  tree  that  stood  near  the  house. 

"  Sister,  that  tree's  just  as  old  as  I  be. 
I've  prayed  to  Grod,  and  I've  promised 
myself  that  before  it's  as  tall  as  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  house,  I'll  be  on  my  way." 

As  this  scene  came  before  his  eyes, 
the  white-haired  man,  leaning  against 
the  great  pine,  looked  up  at  the  lofty 
crown  of  green  wreathing  the  giant's  head 
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and  shook  his  fist  at  it  He  hated  everj 
inch  of  its  height,  for  every  inch  meant  an 
enforced  renunciation  that  had  brought 
him  bitterness  and  a  sense  of  failure. 

His  sister  had  died  the  jear  after  she 
had  given  him  the  double  text,  and  his 
father  the  year  after  that.  He  was  left 
thus,  the  sole  support  of  his  ailing  mo- 
ther, who  transferred  to  the  silent,  sullen 
boy  the  irresistible  rule  of  complaining 
weakness  with  which  she  had  governed 
his  father.  It  was  thought  she  could  not 
live  long,  and  the  boy  stood  in  terror  of  a 
audden  death  brought  on  by  displeasure 
at  some  act  of  his.  In  the  end,  however, 
she  died  quietly  in  her  bed,  an  old  wo- 
man of  seventy-three,  nursed  by  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of  Jehiel's 
only  brother.  Her  place  in  the  house  was 
taken  by  Jehiel's  sister-in-law,  a  sickly, 
helpless  woman,  alone  in  the  world  ex- 
cept for  Jehiel,  and  all  the  neighbors  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  a  housekeeper 
ready  to  his  hand.  He  said  nothing. 

By  that  time,  indeed,  he  had  sunk  into 
a  harsh  and  repellent  silence  on  all  top- 
ics. He  went  through  the  exhausting 
routine  of  farming  with  an  iron-like  en- 
durance, watched  with  set  lips  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  trains  leave  the  valley, 
and  noted  the  growth  of  the  pine  tree  with 
a  burning  heart.  His  only  recreation 
was  collecting  time-tables,  prospectuses 
of  steamship  companies,  and  what  few 
books  of  travel  he  could  afford.  The  only 
society  he  did  not  shun  was  that  of  itiner- 
ant peddlers  or  tramps,  and  occasionally 
a  returned  missionary  on  a  lecture  tour. 

And  always  the  pine  tree  had  grown, 
insolent  in  the  pride  of  a  creature  set  in 
the  right  surroundings.  The  imprisoned 
man  had  felt  himself  dwarfed  by  its 
height  But  now,  he  looked  up  at  it  again, 
and  laughed  aloud.  It  had  come  late,  but 
it  had  come.  He  was  fifty-seven  years 
old,  almost  three-score,  but  all  his  life 
was  still  to  be  lived.  He  said  to  himself 
that  some  folks  lived  their  lives  while  they 
did  their  work,  but  he  had  done  all  his 
tasks  first,  and  now  he  could  live.  The 
unexpected  arrival  of  the  timber  mer- 


chant and  the  sale  of  that  piece  of  land 
he'd  never  thought  would  bring  him  a 
cent  —  was  not  that  an  evident  sign 
that  Providence  was  with  him  ?  He  was 
too  old  and  broken  now  to  work  Im 
way  about  as  he  had  planned  at  first,  but 
here  had  come  this  six  hundred  dollan 
like  rain  from  the  sky.  He  would  start  as 
soon  as  he  could  sell  his  stock. 

The  thought  reminded  him  of  his 
evening  chores,  and  he  set  off  for  the  barn 
with  a  harsh  jubilation  that  it  was  almost 
the  last  time  he  would  need  to  mi]k. 
How  far,  he  wondered,  could  he  go  on 
that  money?  He  hurried  throu^  bis 
work  and  into  the  house  to  his  old  desk. 
The  faded  text-ornament  stood  on  the  top 
shelf,  but  he  did  not  see  it,  as  he  hastily 
tumbled  out  all  the  time-tables  and  sail- 
ing-lists. The  habit  of  looking  at  them 
with  the  yearning  bitterness  of  unrecon- 
ciled deprivation  was  still  so  strong  on 
him  that  even  as  he  handled  them  eagerl  j» 
he  hated  them  for  the  associations  d 
years  of  misery  they  brought  back  to  bim. 

Where  should  he  go?  Hewasdasedby 
the  unlimited  possibilities  before  bim. 
To  Boston  first,  as  the  nearest  seaport 
He  had  taken  the  trip  in  his  mind  so  many 
times  that  he  knew  the  exact  minute 
when  the  train  would  cross  the  state  line 
and  he  would  be  really  escaped  from  tbe 
net  which  had  bound  him  all  his  bf  e. 
Ffom  Boston  to  Jamaica  as  the  nearest 
place  that  was  quite,  quite  different  from 
Vermont  He  had  no  desire  to  see  Europe 
or  England.  life  there  vras  too  much  like 
what  he  had  known.  He  wanted  to  be  in 
a  country  where  nothing  should  remind 
him  of  Ids  past  Ffom  Jamaica  whaef 
His  stiff  old  fingers  painfully  traced 
out  a  steamship  line  to  the  Isthmus  and 
thence  to  Colombia.  He  knew  nothing 
about  that  country.  All  the  better.  It 
would  be  the  more  foreign.  Only  this  be 
knew,  that  nobody  in  that  tropical  coun- 
try '"  farmed  it,*'  and  that  was  where  be 
wanted  to  go.  From  Colombia  around 
the  Cape  to  Argentina.  He  was  aghast  at 
the  cost,  but  instantly  decided  that  be 
would  go  steerage.  There  would  be  more 
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real  f oreignen  to  be  seen  that  way,  and 
his  money  would  go  twice  as  far 

To  Buenos  Ayres,  then.  He  did  not 
even  attempt  to  pronounce  this  name, 
though  its  strange,  inexplicable  look  on 
the  page  was  a  joy  to  him.  From  there 
by  mule-back  and  afoot  over  the  Andes 
to  Chile.  He  knew  something  about  that 
trip.  A  woman  who  had  taught  in  the 
Methodist  missionary  school  in  Santiago 
de  Chile  had  taken  that  journey,  and  he 
had  heard  her  give  a  lecture  on  it.  He 
was  the  sexton  of  the  church  and  heard  all 
the  lectures  free.  At  Santiago  de  Chile 
(he  pronounced  it  with  a  strange  distor- 
'  tion  of  the  schoolteacher's  bad  accent)  he 
would  stay^  for  a  while  and  just  live  and 
decide  what  to  do  next  His  head  swam 
with  dreams  and  visions,  and  his  heart 
thumped  heavily  against  his  old  ribs. 
The  dock  striking  ten  brought  him  back 
to  reality.  He  stood  up  with  a  gesture  of 
exultation  ahnost  fierce.  "That's  just 
the  time  when  the  train  crosses  the  state 
fine! "  he  said. 

He  slept  hardly  at  all  that  night,  wak- 
ing with  great  starts,  and  imagining  him- 
self in  strange  foreign  places,  and  then 
recognizing  with  a  scornful  familiarity 
the  worn  old  pieces  of  furniture  in  his 
room.  He  noticed  at  these  times  that  it 
was  very  cold,  and  lifelong  habit  made 
him  reflect  that  he  would  better  go  early 
to  the  church  because  it  would  be  hard  to 
get  up  steam  enough  to  warm  the  build- 
ing before  time  for  service.  After  he  had 
finished  his  morning  chores  and  was 
about  to  start  he  noticed  that  the  ther- 
moineter  stood  at  four  above  zero. 

That  was  certainly  winter  temperature; 
the  snow  lay  like  a  heavy  shroud  on  all 
the  dead  valley,  but  the  strange,  blind  in- 
stinct of  a  man  who  has  lived  close  to  the 
earth  stirred  within  him.  He  looked  at 
the  sky  and  the  mountains  and  put  out 
his  bare  palm.  "  I  should  n't  be  surprised 
if  the  spring  break-up  was  near,"  he  said. 
"  I  guess  this  is  about  the  last  winter  day 
we'U  get." 

The  church  was  icy  cold,  and  he  toiled 
in  the  cellar,  stuffing  wood  into  the  flam- 


ing maw  of  the  steam-heater,  till  it  was 
time  to  ring  the  bell.  As  he  gave  the  last 
stroke.  Deacon  Bradley  approached  him. 
**  Jehiel,  I've  got  a  little  job  of  repairing 
I  want  you  should  do  at  my  store,"  he 
said  in  the  loud,  slow  speech  of  a  man  im- 
portant in  the  community.  "  Come  to  the 
store  to-morrow  morning  and  see  about 
it."  He  passed  on  into  his  pew,  which 
was  at  the  back  of  the  church  near  a 
steam  radiator,  so  that  he  was  warm,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  was. 

Jehiel  Hawthorn  went  out  and  stood  on 
the  front  steps  in  the  winter  sunshine  and 
his  heart  swelled  exultingly  as  he  looked 
across  at  the  deacon's  store.  "  I  wish  I  'd 
had  time  to  tell  him  I'd  do  no  repairs 
for  him  to-morrow,  nor  any  time — that 
I'm  going  to  travel  and  see  the  world." 

The  last  comers  disappeared  in  the 
church  and  the  sound  of  singing  came 
faintly  to  Jehiel's  ears.  Although  he  was 
the  sexton  he  rarely  was  in  church  for  the 
service,  using  his  duties  as  an  excuse  for 
absence.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  take  part  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
As  a  boy  he  had  prayed  for  the  one  thing 
he  wanted,  and  what  had  it  come  to  ? 

A  penetrating  cold  wind  swept  around 
the  corner  and  he  turned  to  go  inside  to 
see  about  the  steam-pipes.  In  the  outer 
hall  he  noticed  that  Uie  service  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  responsive  readings.  As  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  church  the  minis- 
ter read  rapidly,  "  Praised  be  the  Lord 
who  hath  not  given  us  over  for  a  prey 
unto  their  teeth." 

The  congregation  responded  in  a  timid 
inarticulate  gabble,  above  which  rose 
Deacon  Bradley's  loud  voice,  —  "  Our 
soul  is  escaped  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowler.  The  snare  is  broken 
and  we  are  escaped."  He  read  the  re- 
sponses in  a  slow,  booming  roar,  at  least 
half  a  sentence  behind  the  rest,  but  the 
minister  always  waited  for  him.  As  he 
finished,  he  saw  the  sexton  standing  in 
the  open  door.  "A  little  more  steam, 
Jehiel,"  he  added  commandingly.  run- 
ning the  words  on  to  the  end  of  the  text. 

Jehiel  turned  away  silently,  but  as  he 
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stumbled  through  the  dark,  unfinished 
part  of  the  cellar  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  Well,  that's  the  last  time  he'll  give  me 
an  order  for  one  while!  " 

Then  the  words  of  the  text  he  had  heard 
came  back  to  his  mind  with  a  half-super- 
stitious shock  at  the  coincidence.  He  had 
forgotten  all  about  that  hidden  part  of  the 
text-ornament.  Why,  now  that  had  come 
true !  He  ought  to  have  cut  the  stitches 
and  torn  off  the  old  text  last  night.  He 
would,  as  soon  as  he  went  home.  He 
wished  his  sister  were  alive  to  know,  and 
suddenly,  there  in  the  dark,  he  wondered 
if  perhaps  she  did  know. 

As  he  passed  the  door  to  the  rooms  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society  he  noticed 
that  it  was  ajar,  and  saw  through  the 
crack  that  there  was  a  sleeping  figure  on 
the  floor  near  the  stove  —  a  boy  about 
sixteen.  When  Jehiel  stepped  softly  in 
and  looked  at  him,  the  likeness  to  his 
own  sister  struck  him  even  before  he 
recognized  the  lad  as  his  great-nephew, 
the  son  of  the  child  he  had  helped  his 
sister  to  care  for  all  those  years  ago. 

"Why,  what's  Nathaniel  doin'  here  ?  " 
he  asked  himself  in  surprise.  He  had  not 
known  that  the  boy  was  even  in  town,  for 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  leaving  to 
enlist  in  the  navy.  Family  matters  could 
not  have  detained  him,  for  he  was  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  since  both  his  father 
and  his  mother  were  dead  and  his  step- 
mother had  married  again.  Under  his 
great-uncle's  gaze  the  lad  opened  his  eyes 
with  a  start  and  sat  up  conf  iised .  "  What 's 
the  matter  with  you,  Nat  ?  "  asked  the 
older  man  not  ungently.  He  was  think- 
ing that  probably  he  had  looked  like 
that  at  sixteen.  The  boy  stared  at  him 
a  moment,  and  then,  leaning  his  head  on 
a  chair,  he  began  to  cry.  Sitting  thus, 
crouched  together,  he  looked  like  a  child. 
'  "Why,  Natty,  what's  the  trouble?" 
a3ked  his  uncle,  alarmed. 

"I  came  off  here  because  I  could  n't 
hold  in  at  home  any  longer,"  answered 
the  other  between  sobs.  "  You  see  I  can't 
go  away.  Her  husband  treats  her  so  bad 
she  can't  stay  with  him.    I  don't  blame 


her,  she  says  she  just  carCtl  So  she's 
come  back  and  she  ain't  well,  and  she's 
goin'  to  have  a  baby,  and  I  've  got  to  stay 
and  support  her.  Mr.  Bradley 's  offered 
me  a  place  in  his  store  and  I've  got  to 
give  up  goin'  to  the  navy."  He  suddenly 
realized  the  unmanliness  of  his  attitude, 
rose  to  his  feet,  closing  his  lips  tightly, 
and  faced  the  older  man  with  a  resolute 
expression  of  despair  in  his  young  ^es. 

"  Uncle  Jehiel,  it  does  seem  to  me  I 
can't  have  it  so!  All  my  life  I've  looked 
forward  to  bein'  a  sailor  and  goin'  around 
the  world,  and  all.  I  just  hate  the  vall^ 
and  the  mountains!  But  I  guess  I  got 
to  stay.  She's  only  my  step-mother,  I 
know,  but  she  was  always  awful  good  to 
me,  and  she  has  n't  got  anybody  else  to 
look  after  her."  His  voice  broke,  and  he 
put  his  arm  up  in  a  crook  over  his  face. 
"But  it's  awful  hard!  I  feel  like  a  bird 
that's  got  caught  in  a  snare." 

His  uncle  had  grown  very  pale  during 
this  speech,  and  at  the  last  words  he 
recoiled  with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 
There  was  a  silence  in  which  he  looked  at 
his  nephew  with  the  wide  eyes  of  a  man 
who  sees  a  spectre.  Then  he  turned  away 
into  the  furnace-room,  and  picking  iq> 
his  lunch-box  brought  it  back.  "Here, 
you,"  he  said,  roughly,  "  part  of  what's 
troublin'  you  is  that  you  ain't  had  any 
breakfast  You  eat  this  and  you  11  fed 
better.  Ill  be  back  in  a  minute." 

He  went  away  blindly  into  the  darkest 
part  of  the  cellar.  It  was  very  blade 
there,  but  his  eyes  stared  wide  before  him. 
It  was  very  cold,  but  drops  of  sweat  stood 
on  his  forehead  as  if  he  were  in  the  hay- 
field.  He  was  alone,  but  his  lips  moved 
from  time  to  time,  and  once  he  called  out 
in  some  loud,  stifled  exclamation  whidi 
'  resounded  hollowly  in  the  vault-like  place. 
He  was  there  a  long  time. 

When  he  went  back  into  the  furnace 
cellar,  he  found  Nathaniel  sitting  before 
the  fire.  The  food  and  warmth  had 
brought  a  little  color  into  his  pale  face, 
but  it  was  still  set  in  a  mask  of  tra^c 
desolation. 

As  his  unde  came  in,  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Why,  Unde  Jeliiel»  you  look  awful 
bad.    AieV^sick?" 

"  Yes,  I  be."  said  the  other  harshly, 
"  but 't  ain't  nothin'.  It  11  pass  after  a 
while.  Nathaniel,  I've  thought  of  a  way 
you  can  manage.  You  know  your  uncle's 
wife  died  this  last  week  and  that  leaves 
me  without  any  housekeeper.  What  if 
your  stepmother  sh'd  come  and  take  care 
of  me  and  I'll  take  care  of  her.  I've 
just  sold  a  piece  of  timber  land  I  never 
thought  to  get  a  cent  out  of,  and  that'll 
ease  things  up  so  we  can  hire  help  if 
she  ain't  strong  enough  to  do  the  work." 

Nathaniel's  face  flushed  in  a  relief 
which  died  quickly  down  to  a  sombre 
hopelessness.  He  faced  his  unde  dogged- 
ly. "Notmiie^,  Unde  Jehiel!"  he  said 
heavUy.  "  I  ain't  agoin'  to  hear  to  such  a 
thing.  I  know  all  about  your  wantin'  to 
get  away  from  the  vall^ — you  take  that 
money  and  go  yourself  and  1 11  —  " 

Hopelessness  and  resolution  were  alike 
struck  out  of  his  face  by  the  fury  of  bene- 
volence with  which  the  old  man  cut  him 
short  '^  Don't  you  dare  to  speak  a  word 
against  it,  boy !  "  cried  Jehid  in  a  labored 
anguish.  *'  Grood  Lord!  I'm  only  doin' 
it  far  you  because  I  have  to !  I've  been 
through  what  you're  layin'  out  for  your- 
self an'  stood  it,  somehow,  an'  now  I'm 
'most  done  with  it  all.  But 't  would  be 
like  beginnin'  it  all  again  to  see  you 
startin'  in." 

The  boy  tried  to  speak,  but  he  raised 
his  voice.  '"  No,  I  could  n't  stand  it  all 
over  again.  'T  would  cut  in  to  the  places 
where  I  've  ggt  calloused."  Seeing  tlu*ough 
the  oth^s  stupw  the  beginnings  of  an  ir- 
resolute opposition,  he  flung  himself  upon 
him  in  a  strange  and  incredible  appeal, 
crying  out,  "  Oh,  you  must !  You  gci  to 
go !  "  commanding  and  imploring  in  the 
same  incoherent  sentence,  struggling  for 
speedi,  and  then  hanging  on  Nathanid's 
answer  in  a  sudden  wild  silence.  It  was  as 
though  his  next  breath  depended  on  the 
boy's  decision. 

It  was  very  still  in  the  twilight  where 
they  stood.  The  faint  murmur  of  a 
prayer  came  down  from  above,  and  while 


it  lasted  both  were  as  though  hdd  mo- 
tionless by  its  mesmeric  monotony.  Then 
at  the  boom  of  the  organ,  the  lad's  last 
shred  of  self-control  vanished.  He  burst 
again  into  muffled  weary  sobs,  the  li|g;ht 
from  the  furnace  glistening  redly  on  his 
streaming  cheeks.  "It  ain't  right.  Uncle 
Jehid.  I  fed  as  though  I  was  murderin' 
somethin'!  But  I  can't  help  it.  I'll  go, 
I'll  do  as  you  say,  but  —  " 

His  uncle's  agitation  went  out  like  a 
wind-blown  flame.  He,  too,  drooped  in 
an  utter  fatigue.  "  Never  mind.  Natty," 
he  said  tremulously,  **  it'll  all  come  out 
right  somehow.  Just  you  do  as  Unde 
Jehid  says." 

A  trampling  upstairs  told  him  that  the 
service  was  over.  "  You  run  home  now 
and  tell  her  I'll  be  over  this  afternoon  to 
fix  things  up." 

He  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  open  the 
front  doors,  but  Deacon  Bradl^  was  be- 
fore him.  ''You're  late,  Jehid,"  he  said 
severdy,  "  and  the  chim;h  was  cold." 

"I  know.  Deacon,"  said  the  sexton 
humbly,  ''but  it  won't  happen  again. 
And  I'll  be  around  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  do  that  job  for  you."  His 
voice  sounded  dull  and  lifeless. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
deacon.   "  Be  you  sick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  be,  but 't  ain't  nothin'.  'T  will 
pass  after  a  while." 

That  evening,  as  he  walked  home  after 
service,  he  told  himself  that  he  had  never 
known  so  long  a  day.  It  seemed  longer 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Indeed  he  fdt 
that  some  strange  and  racking  change 
had  come  upon  him  since  the  morning,  as 
though  he  were  not  the  same  person,  as 
though  he  had  been  away  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  saw  all  things  with  changed  eyes. 
"I  fed  as  though  I'd  died,"  he  thought 
with  surprise,  "and  was  dead  and  buried." 

This  brought  back  to  his  mind  the  only 
bitter  word  he  had  spoken  throughout  the 
endless  day.  Nathaniel  had  said  as  an  ex- 
cuse f OT  his  haste  (Jehid  insisted  on  his 
leaving  that  night) , "  You  see,  mother,  it 's 
really  a  service  to  Unde  Jehid,  since  he 's 
got  nobody  to  keep  house  for  him."  He 
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had  added  in  the  transparent  self -justifi- 
cation of  selfish  youth,  "  And  I'll  pay  it 
back  to  him  every  cent."  At  this  Jehiel 
had  said  shortly,  "  By  the  time  you  can 
pay  it  back  what  I  '11  need  most  will  be  a 
tombstone.  Git  a  big  one  so's  to  keep 
me  down  there  quiet." 

But  now,  walking  home  under  the 
frosty  stars,  he  felt  very  quiet  abready,  as 
though  he  needed  no  weight  to  lie  heavy 
on  his  restless  heart.  It  did  not  seem  rest- 
less now,  but  very  still,  as  though  it  too 
were  dead.  He  noticed  that  the  air  was 
milder,  and  as  he  crossed  the  bridge  be- 
low his  house  he  stopped  and  listened. 
Yes,  the  fine  ear  of  his  experience  caught 
a  faint  grinding  sound.  By  to-morrow 
the  river  would  begin  to  break  up.  It  was 
the  end  of  winter.  He  surprised  himself 
by  his  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  spring. 

Before  he  went  into  the  house  after  his 
evening  chores  were  done,  he  stopped  for 
a  moment  and  looked  back  at  the  cleft  in 
the  mountain  wall  through  which  the  rail- 
road left  the  valley.  He  had  been  looking 
longingly  toward  that  door  of  escape  ail 
his  life,  and  now  he  said  good-by  to  it. 
"Ah  well,  't  wan't  to  be,"  he  sdd,  with 
an  accent  of  weary  finality;  but  then, 
suddenly  out  of  the  dull  which  oppressed 
his  heart  there  sprang  a  last  searing  blast 
of  astonished  anguish.  It  was  as  if  he  re- 
alized for  thefirst  time  all  that  had  befall- 
en him  since  the  morning.  He  was  racked 
by  a  horrified  desolation  that  made  his 
sturdy  old  body  stagger  as  if  under  an 
unexpected  blow.  As  he  reeled  he  flung 
his  arm  about  the  pine  tree  and  so  stood 
for  a  time,  shaking  in  a  paroxysm  which 
left  him  breathless  when  it  passed. 

For  it  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  again  at 
the  great  cleft  in  the  mountains,  with 
new  eyes.  Somehow,  insensibly,  his  heart 
had  been  emptied  of  its  fiery  draught  by 
more  than  mere  exhaustion.  The  old 
bitter  pain  was  gone,  but  there  was  no 
mere  void  in  its  place.  He  felt  the  sweet, 
weak  light-headedness  of  a  man  in  his 
first  lucid  period  after  a  fever,  tears  sting- 
ing his  eyelids  in  confused  thanksgiving 


for  an  unrecognized  respite  from  pain. 

He  looked  up  at  the  lofty  crown  of 
the  pine  tree,  through  which  shone  one 
or  two  of  the  brightest  stars,  and  fdt  a 
new  comradeship  with  it.  It  was  a  great 
tree,  he  thought,  and  they  had  grown 
up  together.  He  laid  his  hardened  palm 
on  it,  and  fancied  that  he  caught  a  throb 
of  the  silent  vitality  under  the  bark. 
How  many  kinds  of  life  there  were! 
Under  its  white  shroud,  how  all  the  val- 
ley lived.  The  tree  stretching  up  its  head  ' 
to  the  stars,  the  river  preparing  to  throw 
o£F  the  icy  armor  which  compressed  its 
heart  —  th^  were  all  awakening  in  their 
own  way.  The  river  had  been  restless, 
like  hiinself  ,  the  tree  had  been  tranquil, 
but  they  passed  together  through  the  re- 
surrection into  quiet  life. 

When  he  went  into  the  house,  he  fomid 
that  he  was  almost  fainting  with  fatigue.  | 
He  sat  down  by  the  desk,  and  his  head  ' 
fell  forward  on  the  pile  of  pamphlets  he 
had  left  there.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  thought  of  them  without  a  sore 
heart.  "  I  suppose  Natty '11  go  to  every 
one  of  them  places,"  he  murmured  as  be 
dropped  to  sleep. 

He  dreamed  strange,  troubled  dreams 
that  melted  away  before  he  oould  seize  od 
them,  and  finally  he  thou^t  his  sister 
stood  before  him  and  called.  The  im- 
pression was  so  vivid  that  be  started  up, 
staring  at  the  empty  room.  For  an  in- 
stant he  still  thought  he  heard  a  voice, 
and  then  he  knew  it  was  the  dd  ckx^ 
striking  the  hour.   It  was  ten  o'dock. 

"  Natty 's  just  a-crossin'  the  state  line," 
he  said  aloud. 

The  text-ornament  caught  his  eye.  Still 
half  asleep,  with  his  sister's  long-fofgot- 
ten  voice  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  remem- 
bered vaguely  that  he  had  meant  to  bring 
the  second  text  to  light.  FcNramomenthe 
hesitated,  and  then,  "Well,  it's  come 
true  for  Natty,  anyhow,"  he  thoughL 

And  dumsily  using  his  heavy  jack- 
knife,  he  began  to  cut  the  tiny  stitches 
which  had  so  long  hidden  from  his  eyes 
the  joyous  exultation  of  the  escaped 
prisoner. 
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III 

LOYALTY 

BY   J.   O.   FAGAN 


Tb£  relations,  cooperative  and  other- 
wise, that  exist  between  the  men  and  the 
management  of  a  raihroad  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  service.  Generally  speaking,  the 
public  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
these  relations.  The  men  and  the  man- 
agement may  be  working  harmoniously 
with  a  constant  solicitude  for  the  safe^ 
and  weU-being  of  the  patrons  of  the  road ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  en- 
trenched in  opposing  camps,  mutually 
watchful  and  suspicious  of  each  other, 
and  more  or  less  f cnrgetf ul  of  the  wider 
and  vastly  more  important  interests  of 
the  community  at  large.  One  way  or  the 
other,  the  public  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  the  actual  situation.  The  managers 
of  railroads  are  not  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
cussing such  matters  or  of  taking  the  pub- 
lic into  their  confidence;  our  organiza- 
tions of  raihroad  men  likewise  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  a 
candid  discussion  of  this  topic,  with  a 
view  to  the  education  of  public  opinion, 
and  in  the  general  interest  of  travelers 
by  rail.  A  very  brief  preliminary  survey 
of  the  situation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
railroads  as  a  factor  in  our  national  life. 
Their  ramifications  are  like  countless 
veins  or  arteries  penetrating  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  continent.  Backward 
and  forward  through  these  arteries  there 
passes  and  repasses  an  endless  procession 
of  commerce  and  travel.  In  times  gone  by 
these  huge  systems  of  national  and  inter- 
nati<»ial  intercourse  have,  for  the  most 
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part,  been  directed  and  kept  m  working 
order  by  boards  of  management  more  or 
less  personal  and  irresponsible  in.  their 
methods  of  administration.  But  within  a 
few  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
A  new  partner,  in  the  person  of  the  rail- 
road employee,  has  literally  pushed  his 
way  into  the  manager's  office.  So  import- 
ant a  factor  has  he  now  become  in  the 
councils  of  a  railroad  corporation  that 
hardly  a  move  can  be  made  in  the  oper- 
ating department  without  first  consulting 
his  rights  and  wishes.  Not  only  is  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployee at  the  present  day  an  important 
factor  in  railroad  management,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  manager  and  em- 
ployee will  meet  on  equal  terms  and  to- 
gether legislate  for  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. Now,  granting  the  ever-increas- 
ing power  of  the  employee  in  framing  the 
rules  and  influencing  the  management, 
what  is  there  to  be  said  about  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibihty  ?  The  question  calls 
for  the  most  serious  consideration  of  rail- 
road men.  Manifestly,  it  also  concerns 
the  public  interest,  for,  in  criticising  con- 
ditions on  our  railroads,  public  opinion 
should  be  thoroughly  informed  concern- 
ing the  situation,  so  that  hi  all  fairness  it 
may  call  for  remedies  and  reform  from 
the  right  quarter. 

At  the  present  day,  when  an  accident 
happens  on  a  railroad  and  lives  of  pas- 
sengers are  sacrificed  by  reason  of  the 
carelessness  or  neglect  of  employees,  prac- 
tically the  whole  moral  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility is  inimediately  assumed  by 
the  management.   Heartfelt  regret  is  at 
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once  expressed  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties, the  injured  are  visited  by  sympa- 
thetic officiids,  and  every  conceivable  kind 
of  bill  or  expense  is  at  once  acknowledged 
and  paid.  On  the  other  hand  we,  the  em- 
ployees, singly  and  collectively,  ignore  the 
whole  business.  We  simply  stand  back 
and  let  the  press  and  the  authcnities  fig- 
ure out  reasons  and  remedies  for  them- 
selves. We  neither  adopt  resolutions  of 
sympathy  nor  pay  out  a  single  dollar  to 
benefit  ihe  families  of  the  dead,  or  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  injured. 

Considering  the  division  of  power,  does 
this  adjustment  of  responsibility  appeal 
to  any  fair-minded  person?  It  has  oc- 
curred to  some  of  us  that  if  we  or  our 
organizations  were  assessed  in  hard  cash 
in  proportion  to  our  responsibility  for 
some  of  these  preventable  accidents,  the 
casualty  lists  on  our  railroads  would  very 
quickly  assume  microscopic  proportions. 
An  **  Employees'  Liability  Act "  would, 
of  course,  be  looked  upon  as  an  absurd- 
ity; yet,  if  unprejudiced  judges  were  to 
analyze  a  few  of  our  accidents  they  would 
quickly  conclude  that  the  idea  is  sanely 
and  soberly  logical.  They  would  simply 
.  consider  the  matter  in  the  light  of  fair 
and  square  taxation  with  unmistakable 
and  ample  representation.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  manifestation  of  power 
by  railroad  labor  is  to  be  looked  for  not 
so  much  in  the  wording  of  schedules 
and  agreements  as  in  what  the  manage- 
ments of  railroads  under  pressi  e  fed  con- 
strained to  refrain  from  doing  The  fair- 
ness and  cogency  of  this  argument  may 
not  be  "  as  deep  as  a  well  "  nor  "  as  wide 
as  a  church  door,"  but  I  think,  in  the 
words  of  Mercutio,  "  *t  is  enough."  The 
questions  and  considerations  that  arise  in 
tiiis  way  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  the  management,  and  the  men, 
are  all  comprehensively  included  and  can 
be  profitably  discussed  under  the  sim- 
ple caption  of  loyalty, — on  the  one  hand, 
loyalty  of  the  men  to  their  employers, 
and,  on  the  other,  loyalty  of  the  employ- 
ers to  the  men. 

No  sincere  well-wisher  of  the  railroad 


employee  will  question  the  importance 
of  the  relation  that  exists,  or  that  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  on  American  raihoads,  be- 
tween labor  and  loyalty.  Volumes  have 
been  written  about  loyalty  in  the  abstract 
For  the  most  part  politicians  and  teachers 
of  national  morality  and  patriotism  have 
monopolized  these  arguments.  Tlie  for- 
mer would  sink  individualism  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  machine,  the  latter  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  Granted  the  pur- 
ity of  their  motives,  the  efforts  of  these 
people  are  entirely  praiseworthy,  and  yet 
the  significance  and  importance  of  loy- 
alty in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  can 
by  no  means  be  said  to  be  included  in  the 
teachings  of  either  politician  or  patriot 
On  American  railroads  in  particular  the 
question  of  the  loyalty  of  employees  to 
the  corporations  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  is  vastly  more  important  than 
a  superficial  glance  at  the  subject  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  Understanding  as 
we  do  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  the 
employee,  the  problem  which  we  have 
now  to  consider  relates  to  what  at  the  pre- 
sent day  he  is  doing  with  his  power,  and 
to  what,  with  his  ever-increasing  import- 
ance, he  intends  to  do  with  it  in  the  time 
to  come.  The  future  holds  in  it  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  in  terms  of  self- 
ishness and  abuse  of  power,  or  in  terms 
of  loyalty  to  himself,  the  corporations, 
and  the  public. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  definition  of  loyal- 
ty to  apply  to  and  to  cover  this  railroad 
business  would  simply  be  time  and  effort 
thrown  away.  It  is  one  thing  to  impress 
upon  learned  and  critical  readers  that  in- 
dividualism is  in  error  and  that  loyalty 
is  "  willing  and  practical  devotion  to  a 
cause  that  is  outside  of  the  individual  and 
larger  than  he  is."  It  is  quite  another  af- 
fair and  altogether  more  impcvtant  to  re- 
produce our  philosophy  in  terms  of  actual 
conduct  and  behavior.  Not  one  railroad 
man  in  a  thousand  has  either  the  time  or 
the  mental  training  to  study  thecnies,  and 
from  the  teachings  of  prof ess(»s  to  work 
out  rules  for  his  daily  guidance;  y^  it  is 
manifest  that  the  most  useful  and  whole- 
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some  ideas  can  be  put  to  little  prac- 
tical utility  in  tliis  railroad  business  un- 
til the  employee  is  aroused,  and  some 
practical  interpretation  of  them  brought 
home  to  him  with  unmistakable  sincer- 
ity and  emphasis.  While,  therefore,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  supply  railroad  men 
with  a  definition  of  loyalty,  it  will  be 
just  as  well  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
its  most  important  features. 

Loyalty  then,  as  applied  to  the  railroad 
service,  means  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public  in  so  far  as  human  safeguards 
can  be  depended  upon.  Again,  compar- 
ing the  service  as  it  actually  is  with  what 
it  might  be,  loyalty  means  Uie  elimination 
of  numerous  petf^  delays,  and  at  times 
serious  blockades,  which,  at  the  present 
day,  on  many  raihroads,  are  so  annoying 
to  the  traveling  public.  This  matter  of 
delays  to  passenger  trains  is  quite  an  im- 
portant feature,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  the  personality  of  the  men  and 
their  interpretation  of  loyalty  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  figure  in  the  problem.  Fur- 
thermore, a  stricter  interpretation  of  loy- 
alty by  employees  on  any  given  railroad 
can  easily  be  shown  to  mean  a  positive 
reduction  in  operating  expenses  to  the 
tune  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. These  additional  resoiut^es  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  management  would 
mean,  of  course,  funds  wherewith  to  sat- 
isfy the  never-ceasing  demands  of  em- 
ployees for  better  conditions  and  increase 
of  pay.  Finally,  loyalty  means  fidelity, 
and  with  fidelity  comes  sympathy,  and 
with  sympathy  comes  practical  and  earn- 
est cooperation  between  management  and 
men,  without  which  safe  and  efficient  serv- 
ice is  liable  to  be  a  mere  delusion  and 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

Now,  while  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  steadfast  loyalty,  frequently 
under  trying  conditions,  of  numerous  in- 
dividual employees,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
dnty  of  the  unprejudiced  investigator  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency ' 
of  the  forces  that  are  at  work  in  this  rail- 
road business  at  the  present  day,  on  the 
part  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  manage- 


ment, is  simply  and  positively  to  elimin- 
ate loyalty  as  a  useful  and  essential  factor 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  While 
the  public,  the  management,  and  the  men 
are  mixed  up  in  the  responsibihty  for 
this  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  blame 
for  the  lack  of  sympathetic  cooperation, 
which  is  only  another  term  for  loyalty, 
that  exists  among  us,  must,  to  begin  with, 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  employee  him- 
self. This  is  by  no  means  the  hasty  opin- 
ion of  an  individual  thinker.  Professor 
Royce,  an  eminent  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  lecture  r^pentiy  delivered  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  describes  the 
situation  very  emphatically  in  the  follow- 
ing language :  — 

"The  trades-unions  demand  and  cult- 
ivate the  loyalty  of  their  members,  but 
they  emphasize  the  thesis  that  to  be  loyal 
to  his  union  the  laborer  must  disregard 
certain  duties  to  the  community  at  large 
and  to  the  nation,  duties  which  loyalty 
to  loyalty  seems  obviously  to  require." 

By  loyalty  to  loyalty.  Professor  Royce 
means  "  the  maximum  of  loyalty  to  the 
world."  But  professors  and  students  of 
industrial  conditions  are  by  no  means 
unsupported  in  their  conclusions.  That 
labor  leaders  themselves  are  aware  of  the 
inherent  weakness  of  our  position  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  ft'om 
an  editorial  in  The  International  Railroad 
Employee  for  November,  1907. 

"  I  may  not  lay  claim  to  either  the  age 
or  wisdom  to  advise  my  brother  workers 
what  to  do,  but  if  you  will  consider  some 
of  my  suggestions  relative  to  your  actions 
and  surroundings,  and  talk  them  over 
among  yourselves,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
able  to  find  the  world  brighter  for  you. 
You  seldom,  if  ever,  give  any  serious 
thought  to  bettering  your  condition  ex- 
cept by  hoping  for  better  wages.  Your 
ideals  begin  and  end  with  wages,  and  so 
long  as  that  be  true  there  is  no  possibility 
of  your  condition  being  bettered." 

Surely  this  is  a  most  uncomfortable 
and  damaging  confession.  Interpreted  in 
terms  of  railroad  service  it  should  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  public  to  sit  up 
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and  think  it  all  over.  With  all  our  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment,  is  it  really  a  fact 
that  the  ideals  and  humanity  of  the  Amer- 
ican railroad  man  can  be  cranuned  into  a 
nutshell  in  this  way  by  honest  and  prac- 
tical investigators,  and  labeled  "  wages  "  ? 
At  the  present  day  the  assertion  that 
corporations  are  soulless  has  almost  the 
nature  and  force  of  an  axiom.  It  would 
now  appear,  according  to  the  authorities 
just  quoted,  that  the  policy  and  ideals 
of  labor,  as  represented  by  the  American 
railroad  man,  are  not  only  soulless  but 
brainless  as  well.        % 

So  far  in  this  discussion  we  have  been 
dealing  with  theories  and  opinions.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  by  actual  exam- 
ple and  illustration  upon  what  ground  or 
basis  these  theories  have  been  advanced. 
In  plain  English,  what  is  the  actual  and 
manifest  cost,  in  character  and  dollars,  of 
this  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  world  at  large 
which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  rail- 
road life  at  the  present  day  ?  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  call  it  a  lack  of  individual  loyalty, 
for  at  heart  the  American  railroad  man  is 
thoroughly  loyal;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
systems  of  labor  organization  and  man- 
agement under  whose  direction  he  works 
practically  call  upon  him  to  renoimce 
his  personal  principles  in  the  interest 
of  schedules  and  agreements  which  con- 
stitute the  machinery  of  the  operating 
department. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  managers  of  railroads  are  well  aware 
of  the  importance  and  value  of  practical 
loyalty  in  all  branches  of  the  service;  and 
yet  when  one  examines  the  evidence  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  what  they  actually 
do  for  its  encouragement  one  is  driven  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  hitch  somewhere.  As  an  illustration 
let  us  take  the  following  incident,  which 
is  almost  an  everyday  occurrence :  — 

Freight  train  No.  1  pulls  into  a  yard  a 
few  miles  outside  the  terminal.  The  train 
and  engine  crew  are  on  overtime;  that  is 
to  say,  every  hour  they  remain  out  on  the 
road  means  a  great  many  dollars  in  wages 
over  and  above  their  r^ular  pay.  Before 


long,  another  freight  train.  No.  2,  over- 
takes train  No.  1.  Instead  of  pulling  into 
the  yard  and  doing  its  work  in  turn,  this 
second  train  runs  up  the  nudn  line  and 
backs  in  ahead  ci  train  No.  1,  thus  put- 
ting it  in  a  pocket  In  this  way  train  No.l 
is  delayed  three  or  four  hours,  thus  caus- 
ing the  engine  to  be  late  for  the  return 
service,  and  altogether  entails  upon  the 
railroad  an  extra  and  entirely  tmneoes- 
sary  expense  of  perhaps  fifty  dollars. 

A  few  days  later,  the  writer,  happening 
to  meet  the  engineman  of  train  No.  2, 
spoke  to  him  in  regard  to  the  affair.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  much  surprised  that 
his  conduct  should  be  questioned  or  criti- 
cised in  any  way.    He  had  supposed  it 
was  every  man's  duly  to  shift  for  him- 
self;  to  jump  another  train  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  to  get  to 
his  destination  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  question  of  the  interest  of  ihe  com- 
pany was  a  side  issue  to  which  he  paid 
little  attention.    If  loyalty  of  this  kind 
was  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  com- 
pany, why,  he  contended,  was  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  not  called  to  such  matters 
in  some  emphatic  way  ?  So  far  as  he  was 
aware,  the  management  had  little  to  saj 
on  any  subject  except  as  its  views  were 
set  f(nth  in  the  rules  and  regulations. 
In  his  opinion  it  was  every  man  for  him- 
self on  the  one  hand,  and  every  official  for 
himself  on  the  other,  and  whenever  their 
interests  or  opinions  clashed  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  management  and  the 
grievance  committee  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences.   This   engineman   was   not  far 
wrong  so  far  as  concerned  the  actoal 
conditions  of  his  daily  work,  and  yet  the 
management  of  a  railroad  takes  a  good 
deal  more  interest  in  such  matters  than 
this  man  had  any  idea  of. 

Some  time  ago  a  vice-president  ol  one 
of  our  railroad  systems  addressed  a 
gathering  of  some  five  hundred  raihroad 
station-agents  and  clerks.  He  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  the  men  about  loyalty.  He 
tried  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that 
railroad  men  should  think  less  about  their 
wages  and  their  material  prosperity  and 
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more  about  character  and  the  duties  th^ 
owed  to  their  employers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  prosperity  of  the  men  was  in 
every  way  dependent  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  road;  consequently,  every  act  of 
loyalty,  every  little  economy,  was  a  genu- 
ine factor  in  obtaining  satL^actory  results 
and  returns  for  the  road.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  supplies,  for  example,  employees 
cpuld  do  splendid  work  for  the  road  if 
th^  would  only  put  their  minds  to  it. 
But  it  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  now- 
adays to  put  a  stop  to  waste  in  some 
departments,  even  when  its  practice  was 
shameful  and  persistent  Of  course,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  find  fault  with  a 
station-agent  if  he  used  a  pint  of  ink  over 
and  above  his  allowance;  but  when  the 
operating  department  consumed  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  oil  per  year  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  the  problem 
became  much  more  complicated.  How- 
ever, seeing  that  reporters  were  excluded 
from  the  hall,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  single  case  of  oil  it  was  possible 
for  engine  crews,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
simplest  loyalty  and  regard  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  road,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure in  that  one  item  to  the  extent 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 
But,  of  course,  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony it  would  never  do  to  tell  engine- 
men  and  firemen  that  they  are  deliberate- 
ly wasteful  or  lacking  in  loyalty  to  their 
employers. 

To  say  the  least,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion from  these  remarks  that  railroad 
officials  are  called  upon  to  pursue  their 
kbors  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
"sword  of  Damocles"  suspended  over 
their  heads.  However,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  instances  of  loyalty  on  a 
railroad  are  few  and  far  between.  On  the 
contrary,  from  time  to  time  the  attention 
of  the  management  is  directed  to  instances 
of  conspicuous  and  profitable  loyalty. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  largest  freight 
yards  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
enjoyed  a  very  unenviable  reputation  for 
breakages  of  draw-bars,  derailments  of 
cars,  and  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  delays 


to  passenger  trains.  Finally  a  change  was 
made  in  the  yard-master.  The  new  man 
began  operations  with  heart-to-heart  con- 
versations with  the  yard-men.  If  they  had 
grievances  he  was  ready  to  straighten 
them  out.  The  men  had  his  sympathy 
and  backing,  and  in  return  he  requested 
their  cooperation  in  order  to  convert  the 
record  of  the  yard  from  the  worst  to  the 
best  on  the  system. 

Working  in  this  sympathetic  yet  prac- 
tical way,  in  a  year's  time  he  had  suc- 
ceeded even  beyond  his  expectation. 
While  handling  a  much  larger  volume  of 
business,  the  operating  expenses  and  the 
bills  for  breakages  were  reduced  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Illustrations  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  one  will  serve 
as  wcJl  as  a  hundred  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  railroad  men  as  a  rule  give  little 
thought  to  the  matter;  and  that  railroad 
managers,  while  quite  aware  of  its  signi- 
ficance and  value,  seldom  go  out  of  the 
beaten  routine  of  their  regular  duties  to 
impress  upon  their  employees  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  at  stdce.  The  fol- 
lowing somewhat  remarkable  illustration 
will  throw  additional  light  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

On  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of  a  New 
England  railroad  a  certain  foreman  has 
charge  of  a  gang  of  men.  This  foreman 
is  a  good  average  man,  something  of  a 
"  hustler,"  and  thoroughly  capable  and 
experienced.  When  carefully  'examined, 
however,  his  record  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  keep  a  man  on  his 
gang  more  than  a  month  or  two  at  a  time. 
During  ten  or  twelve  years'  service  he  had 
to  break  in  and  teach  the  business,  prac- 
tically in  vain,  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
green  men.  Now  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  driving  spikes  and  tamping 
ties,  and  poor  and  inexperienced  work 
means  broken  rails,  jimiping  of  track  by 
cars,  and  a  variety  of  accidents.  The 
foreman  in  question  is  a  thoroughly  con- 
scientious man.  In  driving  his  men  in 
unreasonable  fashion  he  fancies  he  is 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  ralhx>ad 
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company.  He  considers  himself  loyal  to 
the  backbone*  and  yet  he  is  probably  the 
most  expensive  section  foreman  on  the 
division. 

At  another  point  on  the  same  raib*oad  a 
different  kind  of  a  section  foreman  is  sta- 
tioned. This  man  has  been  on  one  and 
the  same  section  for  fifteen  years,  and  of 
his  original  gang  of  seven  men  he  still  re- 
tains five.  Of  the  two  who  are  missing, 
one  is  dead*  the  other  accumulated  a  little 
competency  and  retired  from  the  service. 
This  foreman  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  very  quiet  man.  He  is  methodical  and 
exact  in  everything  he  does.  He  always 
addresses  his  men  in  a  low  tone,  but  with 
considerable  emphasis.  His  men  like  him, 
and  the)r  work  behind  his  back  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  when  he  is  standing 
over  them.  His  conduct  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  temperament  as  of  downright 
calculation  and  of  thought  upon  the  real 
value  and  meaning  of  loyalty  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  employers. 

Drawing  up  the  facts  in  the  cases  of 
these  two  foremen,  the  writer  sent  them  to 
an  experienced  roadmaster  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  kindly  give  him  an 
idea  as  to  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
the  difference  in  actual  cash  value  of  the 
services  to  the  railroad  of  these  two  fore- 
men. He  replied  that  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  question,  and  had  looked  up 
the  records  of  the  sections  with  consider- 
able minuteness,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conduct  and  loyalty  of  the  fore- 
man in  the  second  illustration  represented 
a  saving  to  the  company  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  But  in  answer  to  a 
further  inquiry  as  to  what  notice  or  en- 
couragement the  loyalty  of  the  men  re- 
ceived in  his  department,  he  replied  that 
no  particular  attention  was  paid  to  it  by 
the  management,  that  such  matters  were 
allowed  to  drift,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  men  were  organized  and  that  the 
agreements  between  the  company  and 
the  unions  call  for  promotion  in  turn, 
or  what  practically  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  and  that,  in  short,  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  organized  method  or  means  by 


which  loyalty  could  be  recognised  or  re- 
warded. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
value  of  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  a  railroad  corporation  no 
illustration  can  be  considered  too  insigni- 
ficant. At  a  certain  junction  point  a  man 
has  charge  of  fifty  lamps.  At  another  sta- 
tion another  man  secures  equally  good 
results  from  the  same  number  of  lamps 
while  burning  a  fraction  of  a  cent's  worth 
less  oil  per  lamp  per  night.  By  actual  in- 
vestigation and  test,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  second  man  handled  the  business  with 
a  saving  to  the  company  of  practically 
one  dollar  per  year  per  lamp.  This  was 
very  interesting  when  one  considers  the 
thousands  of  switch  and  other  lamps  that 
burn  nightiy  all  the  year  round  on  a  rafl- 
road  system.  Carrying  the  inquiry  a  litde 
farther,  the  writer  was  able  to  ascertain 
that,  so  far  as  known,  only  two  or  three 
railroads  in  the  United  States  take  anj 
notice  of  such  information  when  they  hap- 
pen to  possess  it;  they  do  not  commend 
the  employees  for  faithful  service  and 
thus  stimulate  others  to  like  meritorious 
efforts. 

The  Santa  F6  Railroad  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  the  gena*al  rule.  In  December 
last  this  road  published  a  list  of  employ- 
ees who  had  been  heartily  thanked  by  the 
management  and  given  merit  marks  for 
loyalty  to  the  road  and  the  public,  not 
only  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  in  the 
simplest  cases  of  thoughtfulness  and 
economical  workmanship.  The  following 
is  taken  from  a  list  of  forty:  — 

"  E.  H.  Vaden,  Engineer,  and  W.  L. 
Sims,  Fireman,  ten  merit  marks  each  for 
discovering  switch  in  bad  condition  and 
without  a  light,  making  it  safe  and  afte^ 
wards  providing  a  light.*' 

At  the  risk  of  making  a  slight  digres* 
sion  from  the  maib  line  of  my  argument  I 
am  tempted  to  add  a  few  lines  regarding 
methods  of  management  on  the  Santa 
F^.  They  are  taken  from  a  report  of  one 
of  the  officials,  and  probably  represent 
the  most  up-to-date  and  sanest  raihoad 
management  in  the  country  to-day:— 
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"  To  make  an  effort  to  reduce  injuries 
and  accidents  to  the  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum, the  company  has  felt  justified  in 
creating  an  office  to  handle  in  a  system- 
atic'manner  the  question  of  preventing 
accidents  and  injuries.  Great  and  aston- 
ishing results  can  be  obtained  along  these 
lines  by  constant  attention  and  earnest 
work  on  the  part  of  the  person  in  charge 
of  this  office,  and  by  securing  the  cooper- 
ation of  all  employees  and  the  assistance 
of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  necessary  that  the 
*  safety  officer '  be  as  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed as  possible  with  all  the  men  over  the 
entire  system  and  personally  call  their 
attention  to  the  importance  of  lending 
their  assistance  to  this  cause." 

In  contrast  to  the  personal  attention 
that  is  paid  to  the  human  element  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  let  us  glance  at  the  methods 
pursued  on  railroads  in  the  East.  You 
wiQ  find  in  our  railroad  offices  an  exact 
record  and  working  history  of  every  piece 
of  equipment,  from  a  spike  to  a  loco- 
motive. Every  draw-bar,  every  coupler, 
every  passenger  coach,  and  practically 
every  engine-tire  has  to  give  an  account 
of  itself.  The  performances  of  these 
'*  parts  "  are  carefully  scrutinized  and 
watched.  You  will  be  shown  all  sorts  of 
diagrams,  charts,  and  volumes  of  statis- 
tics going  to  show  the  care  and  expense 
devoted  to  equipment  and  machinery. 
But  if  you  happen  to  ask  for  a  few  human 
statistics  you  are  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
For  instance,  if  a  certain  train  crew  runs 
a  freight  train  two  hundred  times  in  a 
year,  breaking  seventy  draw-bars  and 
upon  different  occasions  delaying  thirty- 
seven  passenger  trains,  and  another  crew 
under  very  similar  conditions  pulls  out 
only  thirteen  draw-bars  and  ddays  only 
nine  passenger  trains,  you  may  consider 
the  records  quite  important,  but  in  the 
raihoad  offices  you  will  find  no  statistics 
of  this  nature,  no  comparative  statements 
and  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  work- 
manship and  character  of  different  men 
and  of  the  value  and  significance  of  the 
human  element  in  the  running  of  a  rail- 


road.  In  a  word,  you  will  infer  from  your 
investigation  that  if  it  is  n't  a  machine  or 
a  piece  of  machinery  it  is  n't  worth  both- 
ering about. 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  very  significant 
illustration,  in  which  the  traveling  public 
should  be  somewhat  interested.  The  other 
day  a  through  passenger  train  arrived  at 
a  junction  in  the  western  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  on  its  way  east  and  was 
practically  on  time.  But  at  this  point  it 
became  necessary  for  the  engineman  to 
renew  the  water-supply.  Consequentiy  he 
cut  off  his  engine  and  ran  down  some  lit- 
tie  distance  to  the  water-stand.  After  an 
interval  of  twenty  minutes,  as  the  engine 
had  not  returned  to  the  train,  the  station 
master  went  down  to  investigate  the  de- 
lay. He  found  the  engineman  and  fire- 
man sitting  quietiy  in  the  cab  waiting  for 
a  brakeman  to  come  and  turn  on  the 
water.  It  was  some  brakeman's  duty  to 
do  this  work  at  this  point,  and  as  he  failed 
to  appear,  business  came  to  a  standstill. 
The  engineman  knew  his  rights  and  stuck 
to  them.  The  idea  of  loyalty  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation  and  the  public 
could  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
question,  for  the  reason  that  to  do  another 
man's  work,  even  in  a  case  of  emergency, 
would  be  to  surrender  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  had  been  fought  for  and 
secured  after  months  of  agitation  and 
diplomacy.  The  train  was  thirty  min- 
utes late  at  its  destination.  In  sudi  cases 
the  management  is  helpless. 

It  matters  littie  that  my  illustrations 
may  be  criticised  as  unconmion  occur- 
rences. The  principle  that  tolerates  the 
situation  is  surely  out  of  place  on  a  rail- 
road. By  way  of  contrast,  the  following 
item  taken  from  the  merit  list  on  the 
Santa  F^  Railroad  is  both  interesting  and 
significant:  — 

''J.  E.  Hehns,  Engineer,  and  M.  C. 
Collins,  Fireman,  ten  merit  marks  for 
coaling  up  engine  1029  when  the  coal 
chute  was  out  of  service." 

Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  we  railroad  people  at  the.  pre- 
sent day  are  suffering  from  a  very  pecul- 
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iar  form  of  mental  blindness.  Perhaps 
the  point  will  be  more  comprehensible  if 
we  call  it  "department  paralysb."  Our 
vision  seems  to  be  strictly  limited  to  our 
own  departments  or  spheres  of  action.  In 
this  way  every  department  on  a  railroad 
is  loyal  to  itsdf  and  more  or  less  forgetful 
of  the  other  departments.  For  example, 
the  operating  department  is  responsible 
for  the  care  and  prompt  movement  of 
trains.  In  a  general  way  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  these  movements  must  be 
made  with  safety  as  well  as  dispatch. 
And  yet,  looking  into  the  matter  closely, 
we  are  able  to  discover  that  dispatch  and 
not  safety  is  the  main  feature  and  busi- 
ness. Unifortunately  there  is  no  safety  de- 
partment on  a  railroad,  or  rather  safety 
takes  pot-luck  in  all  the  departments.  Al- 
together, safety  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to 
secure  recognition,  and  dty  governments, 
railroad  commissioners,  and  railroad  offi- 
cials all  seem  to  suffer  from  department 
paralysis  upon  occasions  when  loyalty  to 
the  interests  of  the  traveling  public  would 
seem  to  demand  a  much  clearer  and  wider 
vision.  To  all  appearances  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  these  departments  to  see  beyond 
the  precincts  of  their  own  particular  hob- 
by or  vocation.  Let  us  take  a  very  perti- 
nent illustration :  — 

The  other  day  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
several  teams  were  smashed  and  two  per- 
sons were  killed  at  a  well-known  and  very 
dangerous  crossing.  It  being  Christmas 
time,  there  had  been  an  almost  continuous 
procession  of  vehicles  all  day  long  over 
the  crossing.  At  a  moment  when  perhaps 
the  crush  was  greatest,  the  gong  in  the 
gate-house  gave  warning  that  an  express 
train  was  approaching.  Immediately 
there  ensued  a  wild  scramble  to  hustle  the 
stream  of  humanity  over  the  crossing  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  train.  It  was  no 
easy  task  for  the  gateman.  Regardless 
of  the  descending  gates,  a  number  of 
teams,  unable  to  turn  aside,  made  a  final 
dash  to  get  to  the  other  side.  To  drop  the 
gates  on  the  backs  of  the  horses  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  as  a  last  resort,  fran- 
tic yet  useless  attempts  were  made  to 


flag  the  approaching  train.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  flyer  dashed  upon 
the  scene  with  disastrous  results. 

The  following  day  the  accident  wbs 
thoroughly  and  fearlessly  discussed  in  the 
newspapers.  There  was  no  difference  6t 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Practicallyspeak- 
ing,  everyone  representing  the  state,  the 
dty,  the  railroad,  and  the  newspapers, 
agreed  to  concentrate  their  minds  on  the 
grade-crossing  problem.  It  should  be 
abolished.  This  is  the  universal  "hobby" 
and  a  good  one,  no  doubt,  but  apparently 
no  one  can  see  an  inch  farther.  The  ques- 
tions wky  and  how  people  are  killed  al- 
most every  day  at  these  crosnngs  re- 
ceived no  attention  whatever.  Public 
opinion,  not  unreasonably  perhaps,  is 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  every- 
thing humanly  and  reasonably  possible 
under  the  circumstances  was  done  by  the 
railroad  men  concerned  in  it  to  ^^  t&i 
teams  out  of  the  way  of  the  trains.  But  it 
did  not  occur  to  any  one  that  the  whole 
system  of  keeping  teams  out  of  the  way 
of  trains  is  inherently  and  inexcusably 
wrong.  The  list  of  victims  who  are  sacri- 
fices to  this  popular  mistake  is  beiog 
added  to  daily.  If  the  public  has  any 
right  at  all  on  these  crossings  it  goes  with- 
out question  that,  while  they  are  making 
use  of  their  rights  and  in  the  act  of  cross- 
ing, their  safety  should  depend,  not  upon 
their  efforts  to  scramble  out  of  the  way  of 
the  trains,  but  upon  the  mdral  and  legal 
obligation  <^  the  railroads  to  keep  the 
trains  out  of  the  way  of  the  vMdes. 

This  view,  of  course,  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  safety  of  the  public  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  speed  of  the 
trains  over  these  crossings.  In  the  case  we 
are  now  considering,  if  an  empty  coal  car 
had  been  on  the  crossing  it  would  have 
been  amply  protected  from  the  passenger 
train.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  trada 
of  another  rsdlroad  cross  this  highway 
diagonally  at  this  point,  and  while  trains 
are  crossing  they  are  doubly  protected  by 
semaphore  targets  and  derailing  switches. 
Teams,  however,  and  passengers  on  foot 
have  to  depend  on  emergency  arrange- 
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ments  which,  as  we  all  know,  are  prac- 
tically useless.  If  raihroads  can  adiord 
to  protect  their  rolling-stock  in  the  way 
descrihed,  the  interests  and  property  of 
the  public  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  receive  equal  consideration.  In  plain 
language,  the  pressing  of  a  button  in 
crossing-houses,  in  connection  with  pro- 
per signals,  would  give  the  public  the 
protection  so  urgently  called  for.  Al- 
together the  foregoing  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  good  object  lesson  on  the  safety 
problem  on  our  railroads. 

For  the  rest,  the  interest  and  signifi- 
cance of  this  article  will  be  sadly  mis- 
understood if  the  impression  is  in  any 
way  derived  from  it  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployee is  singled  out  and  must  stand  alone 
as  an  object  of  adverse  criticism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  volume  can  be  written  in 
our  defense.  Only  too  many  of  us  can 
remember  the  time  when  a  deserving 
employee  could  be,  and  frequently  was, 
discharged  on  the  flimsiest  pretext  His 
breakfast  disagreed  with  a  yard-master  or 
he  happened  to  have  domestic  troubles  on 
his  mind:  for  less  reason  than  this  good 
men  were  sent  packing.  Not  ten  years 
ago  the  service  on  New  England  railroads 
swarmed  with  f  av.orites  and  brothers-in- 
law.  Faithful  old  employees  were  sent 
adrift  without  a  moment's  warning  or 
sympathy,  to  make  room  for  youngsters 
with  a  ''pull."  Many  an  honest  old  serv- 
itor, not  so  very  long  ago  either,  with 


justice  and  reason  might  have  flung  the 
retort  of  old  Adam,  in  As  You  Like  lU  at 
his  superior.  **  Is  *  old  dog '  my  reward  Y 
Most  true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your 
service."  But  we  have  changed  all  that. 
Nevertheless,  these  things  rankle.  They 
say  history  repeats  itself .  Justice  certain- 
ly does,  and  as  for  injustice  it  reacts  and 
rebounds,  and  perhaps,  after  many  days, 
it  returns  and  demands  a  settlement  at 
compound  interest.  The  situation  to-day 
between  labor  and  capital  is  but  a  chap- 
ter in  the  natiu-al  history  of  the  instinct 
of  self-defense. 

Finally,  in  r^ard  to  the  lack  of  loyalty 
to  the  world  at  large,  the  railroad  em- 
ployee is  far  from  being  the  only  offender. 
While  it  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  unin- 
tentional, tlds  lack  of  loyalty  covers  our 
railroads  as  with  a  blanket  The  illus- 
trations given  above  have  been  chosen 
with  strict  impartiality,  and  regardless  of 
the  personality  of  the  offenders.  With 
the  panorama  of  railroad  life  before  us, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  it,  we 
railroad  men  should  be  able  to  contem- 
plate the  conditions  and  our  conduct  in 
relation  to  them,  as  in  a  looking-glass. 
While  the  writer's  sincere  desire  from  be- 
ginning to  end  has  been  to  avoid  giving 
unnecessary  offense  to  any  one,  yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  take  away 
life,  either  needlessly  or  heedlessly,  on  a 
railroad  is  an  offense  against  society  that 
calls  for  the  utmost  rigor  of  treatment. 
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"STARS  IN  THEIR  COURSES" 

(A  Pilgrim  by  the  Sea) 
BY  ROBERT   BRIDGES 

Oh,  how  the  stars  glow  there  in  the  offing  — 

Steadfast,  serene  on  the  highways  of  God! 
Oh,  how  my  heart  aches  here  in  its  scoffing  — 

Weary,  I  challenge  the  path  I  have  trod. 

Somewhere  I  missed  it  —  the  joy  and  the  sadness  — 
The  fingerboard  pointing  the  way  of  the  heart; 

Lured  by  the  song  of  a  bird  in  its  gladness  — 
The  gleam  of  a  wing  that  led  me  apart. 

Or  maybe  the  wild  roses  blinded  my  seeing  — 
I  stooped  to  their  perfwne  but  found  not  the  trail; 

The  highway  was  broad,  the  dayhght  was  fleeing, 
And  singing  youth's  lyrics  I  passed  down  the  vale. 

But  I  lost  it!   And  now  there  is  no  more  returning; 

Lighthearted  and  joyful  I  went  to  my  fate; 
I  followed  the  lure  while  the  false  lights  were  burning.  | 

Then  woke  from  my  day-dream,  —  but  outside  the  gate. 

Oh,  how  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  swinging  — 

Steadfast,  serene  in  the  grip  of  the  law! 
And  I,  foolbh  pilgrim,  grope  on  but  keep  singing  — 

Yea,  baffled,  I  live  by  the  vision  I  saw. 

I 

Lo,  there  from  the  zenith  a  bright  star  is  falling! —  ' 

A  pathway  of  glory  that  ends  in  the  dark;  ^ 

I  see,  though  I've  lost  —  and  the  vision's  enthralling    - 
One  law  for  the  planet,  or  star-dust,  or  lark! 
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IF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAD  BRANCH  BANKS 


BY  H.   M.   P.   ECKABDT 


It  is  of  course  manifest  that  no  system 
of  banking  or  cuxrency  that  was  ever  de- 
vised can  afford  a  sure  protection  against 
financial  crises  and  panics.  Bank  runs 
happen  everywhere.  If  it  suddenly  came 
out,  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Can- 
ada, that  an  important  bank  was  in  trou- 
ble, the  news  accompanied  by  a  crashing 
of  prices  in  the  stock  markets,  and  fol- 
lowed in  two  or  three  days  by  the  unex- 
pected stoppage  of  a  large  deposit-hold- 
ing institution,  belieyed  to  be  sound  and 
solid,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  runs  on 
banks  would  develop,  and  that  panicky 
conditions  would  prevail. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  ablest  stock- 
market  operators  that  they  like  at  times, 
when  conducting  important  campaigns, 
to  go  away  a  Httle  distance  from  Wall 
Street,  where  they  can  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  thousand  and  one  rumors 
and  factors  which  often  serve  to  obscure 
and  confuse  the  judgment  of  those  on  the 
spot 

In  the  same  way,  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  determining  the  causes  and  de- 
velopment of  the  panic  of  1907,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  view- 
point a  Uttle  removed  from  the  turmoil 
and  strife  of  the  battleground.  Such  a 
view-point  exists  in  the  head  offices,  in 
Montreal  and  Toronto,  of  the  big  Cana- 
dian banks  that  have  agencies  in  Wall 
Street  As  these  banks  habitually  employ 
a  large  part  of  their  available  reserves  in 
New  York  call  loans,  as  th^  take  a  re- 
spectable share  of  the  dealings  in  foreign 
exchange  in  New  York,  and  invest  part  of 
their  surplus  funds,  when  \hey  have  them, 
in  American  railroad  bonds,  the  men  in 
charge  of  them  make  it  their  business 
at  all  times  to  inform  themselves  pretty 
thoroughly  about  United  States  condi- 
tioBs.  Th^  have  no  axes  to  grind  in  the 


United  States;  they  have  no  direct  inter- 
est in  American  politics  or  finance,  except 
that  they  wish  the  latter  to  be  sound  and 
stable.  The  opinions  and  conclusions 
they  form  are  therefore  apt  to  be  based 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  questions  con- 
sidered. They  have  a  further  advantage. 
The  Canadian  people  are  not  radically 
different  from  the  people  of  the  States. 
Greneral  conditions  in  the  Dominion  and 
in  the  ncnrthern  half  of  the  Bepublie  are 
not  at  all  dissimilar.  It  is  an  advantage, 
when  studying  American  conditions,  to 
have  knowledge  of  what  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  a  different  system  of  bank- 
ing is  apptied  to  people  and  to  conditions 
resembling  the  American  people  and 
American  conditions. 

Ask  any  Canadian  general  manager 
what  is  the  real  trouble  in  the  States,  and 
he  will  probably  say,  "  the  banking  sys- 
tem." From  his  view-point  he  can  see 
clearly  that  the  fact  of  die  banking  busi- 
ness being  in  the  hands  of  six  thousand  odd 
institutions,  each  one  with  its  president, 
directors,  and  complete  organization,  and 
many  of  the  officers  having  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  banking,  is 
the  prime  financial  disability  under  which 
the  great  Republic  staggers.  Compared 
with  this  defect  the  currency  question  is 
of  minor  importance.  If  the  defect  of  the 
banking  system  were  removed,  the  cur- 
rency problem  would  be  easy  of  solution. 
It  is  seen  clearly  enough  in  Canada  that 
this  doctrine  gets  but  short  shrift  with 
United  States  bankers.  The  six  thousand 
bank  presidents,  the  six  thousand  boards 
of  directors  and  their  friends  can  see  no 
good  in  the  inauguration  of  branch  banks 
because  it  would  mean  that  they  would 
be  superseded  by  the  branch  manager. 
Therdfore  branch  banks  are  "  politically 
impossible."    If  the  American  people  — 
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the  discounters  and  depositors,  that  is, 
not  the  bankers  —  ever  got  anything  like 
a  fair  idea  of  the  benefits  that  would  be 
theirs  if  they  possessed  a  system  of  strong 
branch  banks  owned  and  operated  as 
such  banks  are  in  other  highly  civilized 
countries,  they  would  never  tolerate  the 
present  system.  They  would  fare  better 
not  only  in  times  of  panic  and  in  times  of 
special  stress,  such  as  crop-moving,  but 
every  day  in  every  year.  It  will  be  well 
worth  while  to  sketch  briefly  the  kind  of 
banks  from  which  the  most  benefit  might 
be  expected,  and  to  explain  the  chief 
points  in  which  they  would  be  superior 
to  the  isolated  banks. 
|j7  This  can  best  be  done  perhaps  by  sup- 
posing that  instead  of  the  thousands  of 
independent  banking  offices  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
banks,  each  one  having  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  branches.  (The  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  that 
on  June  18,  1906,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  6053  national  banks,  and 
11,852  state  banks  of  various  kinds;  in 
all  17,905.  This  total  is  now  exceeded. 
Lloyd's  Bank,  one  of  the  great  English 
banks,  has  five  hundred  branches.) 

These  large  banks,  instead  of  having 
names  of  piu-ely  local  significance,  such 
as  First  National  Bank  of  Albany,  or 
Poughkeepsie  National  Bank,  would  be 
called  after  the  great  cities,  states,  and 
sections,  or  after  important  industries. 
Among  them  probably  would  be  the 
Bank  of  New  York,  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  Chicago,  of  Boston,  Bank  of 
Massachusetts,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Northwestern  Bank,  Bank  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Merchants'  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, and  others.  Though  taking  their 
names  from  certain  cities  and  states, 
their  operations  would  not  be  confined 
in  narrow  limits.  Each  one  of  the  more 
important  institutions  would  have  its 
branch  office  in  every  big  centre,  with 
scores  of  other  branch  offices  in  the  re- 
spective districts  tributary  thereto. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  an  observer 
about  such  a  system  would  be  the  enor- 


mous economy  of  administration  that 
would  result.  The  branch  manager 
would  replace  the  president,  board,  and 
organization  in  over  twelve  thousand 
banking  offices.  It  may  be  assumed  also 
that  he  would  do  the  work  better  than 
they  now  do  it  He  would  be  a  trained 
banker,  having  come  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  having  served  in  various  dis- 
tricts and  localities.  Besides,  he  would  be 
controlled  and  guided  by  the  best  banking 
talent  in  the  whole  country.  Another 
inevitable  result  would  be  the  pushing  of 
branch  offices  into  thousands  of  places 
not  now  possessing  banking  facihties  (be- 
cause of  the  greater  economy  of  work- 
ing). A  banking  office  would  pay  on  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  business.  In 
Canada  there  is  hardly  a  hamlet,  in  the 
east  or  west,  with  three  hundred  people, 
that  does  not  possess  its  branch  office  ci  a 
strong  chartered  bank,  which  will  accept 
deposits  of  from  one  dollar  upwards,  al- 
lowing interest  tha*eon,  and  lend  to  eveiy 
worthy  borrower,  small  and  big,  who  can 
furnish  proper  bankable  security. 

ConstUvHon  of  the  Banks 

The  constitution  of  these  big  farandi 
banks  would  be  an  important  matter. 
They  would  stand  the  better  chance  of 
gaining  and  keeping  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public  if  they  were  constituted 
similarly  to  the  Canadian  banks.  Tbt 
stock  of  each  bank  in  the  Dominion  is 
widely  distributed  all  over  the  country,  a 
large  part  (tf  it  in  odd  lots  of  less  than  ten 
shares.  The  presidents  and  directors 
would  be  chiefly  merchants  and  business 
men  following  callings  apart  £rom  pro- 
motions, stock  speculations,  and  the  like. 
The  banks  would  be  devoted  to  commer- 
cial banking,  that  is  to  say  they  would  on- 
ploy  their  resources  mainly  in  discount- 
ing commercial  paper.  There  would  be 
also  a  few  banks  specializing  in  finandal 
business.  These,  however,  would  not 
extend  their  branches  into  the  small 
places;  their  offices  would  be  found  only 
in  the  large  cities. 

The  active  management  of  the  corn- 
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mercia]  banks  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
highly-trained  general  managers  acting 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  di- 
rectors. 

A  word  first  as  to  the  staffs  of  clerks. 
In  every  bank  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  dignified  and  highly-paid  po- 
sitions, all  of  which  would  be  open  to  be 
won  by  the  junior  clerks.  The  service 
would  be  attractive,  too,  by  reason  of  the 
pleasing  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  and 
nature  of  the  promotion  next  to  come. 
This  would  draw  a  good  class  of  men  into 
the  service.  It  comes  about,  too,  that  the 
men  in  the  staff  of  a  great  branch  bank 
are  knit  together  like  a  clan.  The  estab- 
lishment of  mutual  guarantee  funds  and 
pension  funds  aids  materially  in  bringing 
this  to  pass.  In  Canada  the  bank  clerks 
do  not  have  to  pay  premiums  to  outside 
companies  for  fidelity  insurance.  Mutual 
funds  are  established.  Each  man  pays  in 
less  than  half  what  he  would  pay  to  a 
guarantee  or  fidelity  company,  and,  if 
there  are  no  defalcations,  he  gets  back  all 
his  payments  with  compound  interest. 
And  as  for  pensions,  he  pays  in  so  much  a 
month.  His  bank  pays  in  a  bulk  sum  out 
of  its  profits  for  a  series  of  years.  Out  of 
the  fund  thus  created  every  contributor 
has  a  legal  right  to  a  pension  graded  ac- 
cording to  his  length  of  service. 

Bank  Frauds  wotdd  be  more  diffieuli 

Every  once  in  a  while,  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  independent  banks,  the 
public  faith  in  banks  is  rudely  shocked 
by  disclosures  of  fraud  and  crookedness. 
One  of  the  latest  cases  is  f  unushed  by  a 
bank  in  Brooklyn.  While  it  cannot  be  said 
that  a  system  of  branch  banks  would  ban- 
ish frauds  of  this  kind,  it  can  be  said  that 
it  would  make  them  vastly  more  difficult 
to  accomplish.  The  great  majority  of 
bank  frauds  in  the  United  States  are  com- 
mitted by  men  firmly  fixed  in  the  con- 
trol or  management.  They  rarely  or  never 
occur  in  the  greatest  banks  in  the  big 
centres,  because  the  system  of  prevention 
is  better  there. 

Under  the  branch  system  an  elaborate 


set  of  rules  is  provided,  to  be  observed  at 
every  office,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent frauds.  On  top  of  the  rules  there  is 
in  vogue  a  method  of  moving  and  chan- 
ging the  men.  No  officer,  be  he  junior 
or  manager,  knows  whether  or  not  he 
will  hold  his  position  unchanged  a  week 
later.  Orders  may  come  any  day  for  his 
removal  to  another  branch.  And  over  all 
these  is  the  system  of  inspection.  The 
inspection  practiced  in  the  big  branch 
banks  is  far  more  efficient  and  thorough 
than  any  system  of  government  inspec- 
tion can  ever  be.  The  men  selected  for 
the  work  are  among  the  brightest  and 
best  on  the  staff.  Their  reputations  and 
prospects  depend  on  the  way  they  do  their 
work.  If  even  a  petty  defalcation  by  a 
minor  officer  occurred  at  a  branch  shortly 
after  it  had  been  inspected,  the  inspector 
would  have  to  explain  why  he  found  no 
trace  of  it. 

These  considerations  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  matter  of  the  confi- 
dence, respect,  and  good- will  the  branch 
banks  are  able  to  inspire  in  the  public. 
If  the  rank  and  file  of  the  staff  is  of 
good  material,  if  it  is  actuated  by  esprit 
de  corps^  and  if  bank  defalcations  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  popular  confidence  in 
the  banks  is  bound  to  be  greater. 

How  Bank  Borrowers  wotdd  benefit 

One  of  the  vexatious  and  troublesome 
features  of  the  system  of  isolated  small 
banks  is  the  necessity  under  which  it 
places  large  borrowers  of  having  recoiu*se 
to  note-lffokers  in  placing  their  paper. 
An  American  firm  or  company  borrow- 
ing 9100,000  or  more  may  have  to  be  be- 
holden to  a  number  of  institutions  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  for  its  accom- 
modation. This  is  said  to  have  brought 
about  the  receivership  of  the  Westing- 
house  concerns.  Notes  held  by  divers 
country  banks  coming  due;  the  coun- 
try banks  wanting  to  get  cash  because  of 
the  panic,  and  insisting  on  payment;  no- 
body, and  no  banks,  lending  money  dur- 
ing the  panic  —  hence  the  receivership. 
No  doubt  hundreds  of  other  firms  and 
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companies  have  been  in  situationB  hardly 
less  comfortable,  from  exactly  the  same 
cause.  All  the  dislocation  of  business,  the 
distress  resulting  from  this  phenomenon, 
is  without  doubt  due  to  the  defects  of  the 
banking  system.  Had  the  branch  banks, 
which  are  being  described,  been  in  ex- 
istence, the  Westinghouse  people  would 
have  had  their  account  divided  among 
two  or  three  banks.  These  banks  would 
arrange  to  give  the  company  a  line  of 
credit  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry  on 
its  business.  They  would  arrange  among 
themselves  and  with  the  company  what 
share  was  to  be  advanced  by  each  bank. 
They  would  insist,  as  a  condition  of 
granting  the  credit,  that  the  company 
confine  its  borrowings  to  them.  In  return 
they  would  be  under  obligation  to  carry  it 
and  lend  it  money  so  long  as  it  was  sol- 
vent and  prosperous. 

With  regard  to  smaller  borrowers,  those 
requiring  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  each  one  would  be  expect- 
ed to  borrow  altogether  from  a  single 
bank,  which  would  support  its  customers 
through  thick  and  thin.  Undo*  this  sys- 
tem the  relations  between  banker  and 
customer  are  closer,  more  mutually  help- 
ful, and  far  pleasanter  than  they  ever  can 
be  under  the  present  American  system. 
Commerce  and  industry  of  all  kinds  reap 
the  benefit.  All  through  the  crisis  of 
1893,  and  all  through  the  crisis  of  1907« 
the  Canadian  banks  stood  by  their  cus- 
tomers. The  customers  saw  scarcely  any 
dijQPerence  in  their  business  because  of 
the  panics.  They  knew  of  them  from  the 
newspapers  and  from  the  large  quantity 
of  American  goods  offered  in  the  Domin- 
ion at  reduced  prices  —  largely  because 
of  the  liquidation  forced  by  the  country 
banks  south  of  the  line. 

Small  Borrowers  benefit  also 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  large  compa- 
nies and  firms  that  would  benefit  from  a 
change  to  branch  banks.  The  little  fel- 
low who  wants  to  borrow  only  fifty  or 
a  hundred  dollars  would  also  gain.  The 
great  Canadian  banks,  without  exception. 


reckon  the  farmers  among  their  most  valu- 
able customers.  In  the  tiniest  towns  and 
villages,  the  farmer,  the  workingman,  the 
cattle-dealer,  the  storekeeper,  the  hotel 
man,  have  right  at  hand  a  banking  office 
which  is  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year  to 
lend  them  money  if  they  can  procure  ac- 
ceptable backers  or  provide  other  secur- 
ity that  is  suitable. 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  loans  are 
closely  restricted.  They  must  be  based 
on  quick  or  liquid  assets.  Nothing  in  the 
nature  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  or 
fixed  property  is  considered.  The  fann- 
er borrows  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of 
his  crop  or  surplus  livestock,  the  store- 
keeper discounts  his  customer's  notes, 
the  manufacturer  borrows  on  his  raw 
material  in  process,  shortly  to  be  sold. 
The  business  in  real-estate  mortgages  is 
in  the  hands  of  loan  and  mortgage  com- 
panies. These  latter  get  their  capital  from 
issues  of  bonds  or  debentures  payable 
so  many  years  ahead.  Thus  they  can 
quite  properly  put  it  out  on  mortga^ 
running  for  five  years  or  more.  But  the 
banks  get  their  funds  from  depositon; 
they  are  repayable  partly  on  demand  and 
partly  on  fifteen  days' notice.  Sound  prin- 
ciples therefore  require  that  the  funds 
should  be  put  out  on  securities  having  a 
short  currency.  And  those  principles  are 
adhered  to. 

How  Local  Industries  would  fan 

Probably  the  very  chiefest  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  American  bankers  to  in- 
fluence the  people  against  branch  banks 
is  that  referring  to  local  industries.  To 
the  business  men  of  every  localify  thej 
say,  "If  you  had  branch  banks  the  cap- 
ital of  this  locality  would  be  gathered 
up  and  taken  to  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Your  local  industries  would  suffer.  Now 
you  have  a  local  independent  bank,  the 
directors  are  local  men.  Th^  will  see  to 
it  that  the  deposit  fund  of  the  locality 
goes  to  develop  local  industries."  It  only 
needs  a  knowledge  of  Canadian,  Eng- 
lish, or  Scotch  conditions,  to  see  that  this 
argument  has  no  force  whatever.   As  a 
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matter  of  fact  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
in  a  great  many  localities  local  industries 
would  fare  much  better  if  they  had  branch 
banks.  Sometimes  the  local  independent 
bankers  read  the  term  *'  to  support  lo- 
caY  industries  "  to  mean  ''  to  support  the 
local  industries  in  which  we  ourselves 
are  personally  interested."  The  branch 
manager  has  no  personal  interest  in  local 
industries.  He  judges  all  applications 
strictly  on  their  merits.  If  the  head  office 
found  out  that  he  was  personally  inter- 
ested in  a  large  borrower's  business  he 
would  perhaps  be  moved  to  another 
branch.  The  experience  in  Canada  is 
that  at  all  the  branch  offices  the  banks  do 
all  the  good  business  they  possibly  can 
—  both  discounting  and  deposit-getting. 
The  amount  of  discounts  carried  at  a 
branch  bank  will  nearly  always  be  the 
amount  of  good  safe  business  the  man- 
ager can  lay  his  hands  on.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  amount  which  the 
branch  can  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
worthy  local  industries  is  not  limited  by 
the  amount  of  deposits  the  locality  can 
furaish.  Practically  all  localities  in  West- 
em  Canada,  and  all  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  East  benefit  especially  from  this 
feature.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  all  localities  in  the  Western  States 
and  all  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
Eastern,  would  benefit  especially  from 
the  institution  of  branch  banks  in  the 
Bepublic. 

In  a  quiet  little  village  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada, after  the  manager  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  find  borrowers,  his  branch  bal- 
ance sheet  may  show  deposits  9120,000, 
discounts  $20,000.  On  the  contrary  the 
great  majority  of  Western  branches  will 
show  discounts  heavily  overbalancing 
deposits.  In  the  West  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common for  a  country  branch  to  show 
discounts  9200,000,  deposits  $50,000. 
Under  the  system  of  independent  banks 
these  Western  offices  could  have  advanced 
to  local  industries  only  something  less 
than  they  had  in  deposits. 

A  word  as  to  deposit  facilities.  With 
branch  banks  established  in  every  little 


place,  paying  interest  on  small  deposits, 
the  United  States  would  not  be,  so  much, 
the  paradise  of  the  get-rich-quick  swin- 
dler. The  people  would  have  deposito- 
ries, in  which  they  could  trust,  to  put  their 
money.  There  would  be  less  cash  used  in 
daily  transactions,  less  in  bureau  drawers 
and  other  hoarding-places.  The  check 
habit  would  become  more  universal.  The 
country's  fund  of  cash  would  be,  more 
largely,  in  the  banks,  where  it  would  be 
useful,  instead  of  being  in  people's  pock- 
ets and  homes. 

So  from  the  gains  in  deposits  there 
ought  to  be  a  larger  fund  than  now  avail- 
able for  financial  purposes  in  the  great 
centres,  even  although  the  conmierdal 
banks  put  only  their  temporary  surpluses 
out  on  Wall  Street 

There  might  be  a  great  central  bank 
or  there  might  not.  If  there  were  one,  it 
should  be  fiscal  agent  for  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  hold  all  its  funds.  If 
not,  the  Treasury  funds  could  be  appor- 
tioned fairly  among  the  branch  banks. 
The  currency  problem  would  be  simpli- 
fied because  strong  branch  banks  could 
safely  be  given  powers  of  note  issue  to 
which  smidl  isolated  banks  are  not  at  all 
entitled.  In  Canada  the  associated  banks 
guarantee  the  issues  of  the  individual  in- 
stitutions. The  Bankers' Association  has 
the  right  of  supervision  over  the  circula- 
tion books  of  the  banks.  The  notes  are  a 
first  charge  on  the  assets  of  the  issuing 
banks.  Also  in  the  event  of  failure  they 
bear  interest  at  five  per  cent  from  the  date 
of  suspension  till  the  receiver  advertises 
his  readiness  to  redeem  them.  As  a  result 
the  notes  pass  readily  at  par  even  after 
the  issuing  bank  may  have  failed. 

How  Branch  Banks  vxndd  have  handled 
the  Panic 

It  b  a  terrible  impeachment  of  a  bank- 
ing system  to  say  that  it  causes  perfectly 
solvent  firms  to  fail,  that  it  unnecessarily 
throws  thousands  of  workmen  out  of  em- 
ployment in  every  extraordinary  crisia, 
that  twice  in  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has 
deeply  humiliated  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  whole  world  through  the  partiai 
suspension  of  banking  payments — some- 
thing which  has  not  in  late  years  occurred 
in  any  great  country  outside  the  United 
States.  The  handling  of  the  panic  would 
have  been  vastly  easier  if  a  system  of 
branch  banks  had  been  in  operation, 
because  the  experienced  bankers  in  the 
cities  would  have  had  control  over  the 
country  offices.  There  would  not  have 
been  seen  that  senseless  hoarding  of  cash 
at  interior  offices  when  it  was  not  needed. 
The  equally  senseless  pressing  for  pay- 
ment of  all  discounted  bills  abo  would 
have  been  less.  The  branch  managers 
would  have  been  instructed  to  discount  as 
usual,  thereby  helping  to  disarm  the  fears 
of  their  depositors.  There  would  not  have 


been  the  enormous  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  bank  and  trust  company 
balances  held  by  the  national  banks. 
(The  last  abstract  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller shows  the  following:  — 

Dae  to  other  national  banks         $828,680,067 
Dae  to  state  banks  and  banken    395,745,494 
Dae  to  trust  companies  and  say- 
ings banks  337,927^2 

$1,557,353,453) 

Under  the  branch  system  the  panic- 
stricken  interior  bankers  would  not  have 
had  this  dangerous  control  over  the  re- 
sources in  the  big  centres.  That  control 
had  probably  more  to  do  than  any  otber 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  suspension  of 
payments  and  in  delaying  resumption. 


THE  PRESENT   DIFFICULTIES  OF   THE    CHURCH 

IN  FRANCE 

BY  FELIX   KLEIN 


I  DO  not  here  propose  to  treat  of  the 
Law  of  Separation:  the  readers  of  the 
AUanJtic  Monthly  were  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  Mr.  Stoddard  Dew- 
ey's article  in  the  number  for  August, 
1907;  and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  I 
have  seen  nowhere  a  more  exact  and  more 
impartial  treatment  of  this  question,  at 
once  so  delicate  and  so  complex.  The 
aim  of  the  present  essay  is  simply  to  study 
the  situation  as  it  reveals  itself  after  a 
year  of  separation,  to  consider  both  from 
the  material  and  from  the  moral  point  of 
view  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Church  in  France  is  in  conffict  to-day, 
and  the  means  by  which  she  is  trying  to 
surmount  them.  The  subject  surely  does 
not  lack  interest;  rather  it  possesses  too 
great  interest.  Even  the  crisis  provoked 
by  the  French  Revolution  was  less  signifi- 
cant, being  too  violent  to  endure.  The 
change  which  is  how  going  on  is  not  an 


accident,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  en 
which  will  probably  last  for  centuries. 


The  nuiterial  side  of  the  crisis  can 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words:  the 
Church  in  France  has  lost  all  her  posses- 
sions, and  furthermore,  it  is  now  im- 
possible for  her  to  acquire  any  legal 
property.  The  government  has  actuaDj 
taken  over  the  houses  of  bishops  and 
priests  and  everythiAg  belonging  to  dio- 
cese and  parish  throughout  all  France;  it 
has  taken  over  the  seminaries  with  their 
endowments,  including  even  the  schdsr- 
ships  for  poor  students;  in  fact,  the  only 
point  on  which  it  is  now  hesitating,  after 
an  eloquent  appeal  by  the  Deputy  AM 
Lemire,  which  stirred  the  Chamber  to  a 
sense  ol  shame,  is  whether  or  not  it  viD 
restore  the  funds  accumulated  from  ths 
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oonttibutioos  of  priests  themselyes  for 
old-age  pensioiis.  All  the  buildings  for 
worship,  cathedrals  and  churches  alike, 
with  all  their  ornaments  and  sacred  yes- 
sds,  have  been  declared  the  property  of 
the  state  or  of  the  communes.  Parliament 
believes  itself  very  generous  in  allowing 
priests  to  use  for  religious  ceremonies 
what  was  once  their  own,  even  with  the 
understanding  that  they  have  no  more 
title  or  administrative  right  than  has  the 
passer-by  to  the  public  park  or  museum.^ 
In  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of 
this  confiscation,  or,  to  use  the  official 
word,  devclvJtUm  (transfer),  it  will  be  well 
to  give  a  specific  instance.  The  diocese 
of  Paris  alone  has  lost  85,000  fr.  of  in- 
come for  the  maintenance  of  seminaries, 
60,000  fr.  of  income  for  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  diocese,  and  415,000  fr.  of 
income  belonging  to  the  different  par- 
ishes. It  has  abo  been  deprived  of  two 
million  francs  received  from  the  state  or 
from  various  civil  organizations  under  the 
Concordat .  The  total  loss  which  the  • 
Church  has  sustained  in  the  diocese  of 
Paris  must  be  estimated  at  more  than 
three  million  francs  per  year;  three  mil- 
lions must  now  be  demanded  each  year 
from  the  faithful  in  addition  to  what  they 
fonnerly  contributed  for  religious  pur- 
poses, for  works  of  charity,  and  for  edu- 
cation. What  is  true  of  Paris  is  true,  pro- 
portionally, of  all  France,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  many  dioceses  wiU  have  far 
greater  difficulty  in  securing  necessary 
resources. 

To  question  whether  the  Catholics  in 
FWmoe,  who  have  alone  done  more  than 
the  Catholics  in  any  other  nation  for  for- 
eign missions  and  for  the  propagation  of 
Uie  faith,  wiU  succeed  in  maintaining  the 
Church  in  their  own  country  by  private 
contributions,  will  perhaps  arouse  aston- 
^  The  illogical  character  of  thii  situatioii  is 
amoaiiigly  shown  by  the  following  story.  An 
artist  was  proudly  exhibiting  to  a  friend  a  fine 
•tatoe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  friend 
asked:  ''Where  did  yon  get  it?  "—"I  bought 
H  in  a  eknrch.''  — "  From  tihe  our<  ?  " — "  No." 
— **  From  the  mayor  ?  " — "  No.  From  a  work- 
man who  was  making  repairs  in  the  church." 
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ishment  Nevertheless  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned. We  do  not  doubt  the  generosity 
of  oiu*  people,  but  that  which  does  give  us 
concern  is  the  impossibility  of  organizing 
any  revenue  which  can  be  permanent. 
Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  needed  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  million  francs 
per  year;  this  siun,  which  is  by  no  means 
too  much  for  a  church  of  eighty-six  dio- 
ceses and  thirty-eight  million  parishion- 
ersy  might  perhaps  easily  be  collected  for 
one  year  or  two  years,  or  even  for  three 
years ;  but  it  is  almost  inevitable  for  gen- 
erosity to  relax,  especially  in  less  prosper- 
ous times.  The  Church  would  be  able  to 
surmount  the  difficulty  if  she  had  endow- 
ments, revenues,  or  property,  as  in  other 
countries.  But  that  of  course  demands 
some  regular  organization,  some  corpora- 
tion or  some  body  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  capable  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  exercising  ordinary  pro- 
perty rights.  We  cannot  state  too  em- 
phatically that  such  an  organization  for 
the  Church  is  not  possible  to-day  in 
France.  On  one  side  the  only  body 
authorized  by  the  law  to  look  after  the 
nuiterial  side  of  the  religious  interests  is 
the  association  cuUnelle,  or  local  commit- 
tee of  public  worship,  as  defined  and 
regulateid  by  the  Law  of  Separation.  On 
the  other  side,  this  associoHon  cuUueUe 
has  been  declared  by  the  Pope  incompat- 
ible with  the  hierarchical  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  and  the  Catholic  laity,  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  Supreme  Head,  have  ab- 
stained and  will  continue  to  abstain  from 
forming  any  such  organization.  •  Not 
only,  then,  have  there  been  no  Catholic 
associations  cidtueUes  to  receive  from  the 
state  the  p<»rtion  of  the  former  religious 
property  (the  half  perhaps)  which  we 
might  have  kept;  but  there  wiU  be  none 
in  the  future  to  receive  a  gift  of  any  kind. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  no  dio- 
cese, no  parish,  no  corporation  represent- 
ing diocese  or  parish.  The  bishop  and 
the  pastor  are  only  individual  citizens, 
Messrs.  So-and-So.  They  cannot  hold 
property  except  as  individuals,  and  what 
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they  might  receive  far  religious  purposes 
cannot  be  handed  down  to  their  succes- 
sors, —  it  must  revert  only  to  their  legal 
heirs.  In  brief » no  permanent  body  what- 
ever can  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship. 

This  is  the  situation  with  its  almost  in- 
surmountable difBculties.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  es- 
cape from  it.  The  only  reasonable  solu- 
tion which  one  can  dimly  see  in  a  more  or 
less  remote  future  is  that  our  French 
Code  should  admit  the  existence  of  pri- 
vate foundations,  such  as  now  exist  in 
America,  England,  Glermany,  and  almost 
everywhere  else,  differing  from  associa- 
tions properly  so  called,  having  judicial 
rights  by  themselves,  —  possessing  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  and  administered  by 
managers  and  trustees.  Such  establish- 
ments can  exist  in  France  to-day  only  on 
the  condition  that  they  be  recognized  by 
the  state  as  public  utilities.  It  would  be 
highly  desirable  could  this  recognition  be 
dispensed  with.  The  objection  which  the 
CathoUc  Church  makes  to  the  associa- 
tions cuUudles  would  not  apply  to  such 
establbhments,  and  the  claims  of  the 
hierarchy  would  be  respected,  since  the 
bishops  would  themselves  make  the  by- 
laws, which  the  trustees  could  not  change. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
everybody  in  France.  But  parliament, 
which  so  recently  as  1901  passed  the  law 
giving  the  right  of  association,  does  not 
yet  seem  ready  to  give  the  right  of  found- 
ation :  people  are  afraid  of  the  mere  word 
mainrfnorte. 

On 'the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  prejudiced  citizens  who  would 
prefer  to  be  themselves  deprived  of  an 
advantage  rather  than  to  see  their  ad- 
versaries enjoy  the  same.  The  liberty  of 
establishing  foundations  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  everybody,  therefore  they  say, 
"  Let  us  vote  for  it;  "  but  on  discovering 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Church,  they  say,  "  Let  us  vote  against 
it" 

It  would  seem,  perhaps,  after  all  this, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  must  disappear 


completely  in  France.^  To  admit  this 
conclusion  would  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  laws  of  life.  A  great  social  fofce  which 
has  since  early  ages  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  the  monUs  and  of  the  soul  of  a 
nation  may  be  checked  in  its  manifesta- 
tions by  mischievous  law  or  decree  of 
public  power,  —  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  such  means.  The  spring  in  the  earth 
which  seeks  a  chance  to  escape  may  per- 
haps be  stopped  here  and  thm;  but,  cat 
off  from  its  outlet,  it  wiU  succeed  never- 
theless in  liberating  itself .  We  see  this  il- 
lustrated to-day  in  the  case  of  religions 
activity  in  France.  Checked  by  the  State 
from  the  Concordat,  checked  by  the  Pope 
from  the  association  cuUuelle^  it  has  sought 
other  issues;  it  still  seeks  them*  and  it  will 
continue  to  seek  until  it  has  found  some 
adequate  to  its  real  strength.  This  pur- 
suit has  by  no  means  fully  succeeded  as 
yet;  and  the  discomfort  continues,  to^ 
gether  with  the  suffering  which  alwajs 
accompanies  a  need  not  satisfied.  SdO, 
results  have  already  been  obtained,  and, 
while  awaiting  its  final  form,  the  life  of 
which  we  speak,  the  religious  life,  has 
found  a  tempcnrary  means  of  expressioii 
which  is  interesting  to  note.  The  periods 
of  transition  are  often  the  most  painful 
and  obscure  of  histmy,  but  Hiej  are 
also  the  most  dramatic  and  the  most 
instructive. 

We  may  regard  as  the  most  important 
and  valuable  material  resource  Uie  fact 
that  the  churches,  with  their  furoitare, 
are  still  gratuitously  open  to  the  clergy  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service.  Hie 
priests  cannot,  it  is  true,  exa*cise  any  light 
of  property  or  administration,  siEioe  the 
churches  belong  to  the  commune  or  to 
the  state,  which  are  not  even  obliged  to 
make  necessary  repairs  (a  law  passed  on 
December  21 ,  1907,  atdhorizes  them,  how- 
^  We  speak  in  tliis  article  only  of  the  Ceth- 
olic  religion,  because  it  is  the  ohuroh  of  tin 
great  majority.  The  Proteetants  number  aboit 
600,000  and  the  Jews  do  not  exceed  100,00a 
MoreoTer,  both  hare  organised  oatoaaiiomM  cd" 
tuelUs  according  to  the  Separation  Law,  and 
hare  thereby  escaped  a  large  part  of  the  SB- 
onlties  which  confront  CSatholiGism. 
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ever,  to  make  such  repairs  if  they  like). 
The  clergy,  it  is  true,  can  be  excluded 
from  the  churches  on  many  pretexts,  so 
that  all  these  privileges  constitute  a  ra- 
ther imperfect  and  precarious  enjoyment 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  exercise  of 
religion  has  been  singularly  facilitated; 
otherwise  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
rent  or  build  new  churches  in  each  par- 
ish*  and  religious  services  would  there- 
fore necessarily  have  been  interrupted  or 
suppressed  in  many  places.  The  actual 
closing  of  the  churches  was,  however,  the 
only  thing  to  which  our  people  would 
not  have  submitted.  The  most  violent 
enemies  of  religion  knew  very  well  that 
in  dosing  all  the  churches  simultaneous- 
ly they  would  have  aroused  the  liveliest 
discontent  in  the  mass  of  the  electors. 

But  it  was  not  enough  merdy  to  retain 
possession  of  the  churches.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  exercise  of  our  re- 
ligion, to  provide  the  necessary  means, 
and  to  maintain  the  clergy  deprived  of 
their  state  salary,  of  their  church  houses, 
of  *'  parsonages,"  and  of  all  the  income 
which  formerly  had  been  derived  from 
bequests  and  l^ades  accumulated  by  the 
piety  of  the  faithful.  To  that  end  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  established  e^iery- 
where  what  they  called  the  *'  cmvre  du 
denier  du  cuUe,'*  which  for  lack  of  any 
more  predse  translation  we  may  call  wor- 
ship-pence or  church  sustentation.  Ao- 
cQitling  to  this  plan,  the  priests  or  their 
representatives  recdve  and  collect  from 
the  faithful,  in  addition  to  the  usual  offer- 
ings, annual  individual  subscriptions  to 
replace  the  lost  state  revenues.  The  de- 
tails of  this  arrangement  are  not  the  same 
in  the  different  dioceses.  Each  bishop 
tries  the  plan  he  thinks  most  efficacious. 
In  Paris,  for  example,  the  priests  them- 
selves collect  and  account  for  whatever  is 
thus  paid  in;  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
that  sum  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  retained  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  and  the  maintenance  of  religion  in 
the  parish,  and  the  other  goes  to  the  arch- 
bishop to  be  by  him  applied  to  the  general 
needs  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  poorer 


parishes.  At  Lyons,  the  whole  of  this 
fund  is  devoted  to  the  support  ol  the 
clergy,  and  each  parish  is  bound  to  con- 
tribute annually  a  fixed  sum.  In  other 
dioceses  other  plans  are  being  tried.  It  is 
expected  that  out  of  all  these  experiments 
will  come  ultimately,  by  means  of  con- 
certed Episcopal  action,  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  legislation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  has  gone 
further.  He  has  organized  a  "  Diocesan 
Association"  to  which  all  his  parishes 
belong  and  contribute.  In  1906  it  had  a 
membership  of  61,082,  and  the  siun  total 
of  the  receipts  amounted  to  816,550  fr. 
This  was  more  than  was  necessary,  be- 
cause in  1906  the  Separation  Law  had 
not  gone  into  effect  For  the  future  th^ 
will  need  in  that  diocese  about  a  mil- 
lion francs,  and  it  wiU  no  doubt  be 
forthcoming.  This  diocesan  association 
at  Bordeaux  has  given  occasion  to  con- 
siderable criticism  and  discussion.  Ultra- 
Catholics  have  affected  to  see  in  it  the 
aaeociaJtUm  cidtuelle  prohibited  by  Rome, 
but  the  Holy  See  has  not  condemned  it. 
The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  objected;  it  was  even  disposed  to 
transfer  to  it  a  part  of  the  confiscated 
funds  of  the  diocese  in  order  to  give  it- 
self an  appearance  of  liberality.  The 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  however,  would 
accept  nothing,  fearing  to  complicate 
matters  with  Rome  and  also  to  subject 
himself  to  the  inspection  and  regulation 
which  the  secular  power  might  assume  as 
a  consequence  of  the  pretended  donation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  association 
might  well  be  imitated  in  other  dio- 
ceses. But  beyond  that  they  cannot  go. 
Mgr.  Lacroix,  Bishop  of  Tarentaise  in 
Savoie,  having  tried  to  create  an  asso- 
ciation which,  without  being  cuUueUe^ 
might  be  regarded  "of  public  utility," 
and  thus  take  over  the  property  of  the 
former  diocese  which  amounts  to  1,500,- 
000  fr.,  encountered  the  disapproval  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  disheartened 
bishop,  finding  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain tiie  Church  and  the  clergy  in  that 
poor  country,  sent  in  his  resignation. 
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In  several  dioceses,  in  fact,  the  wor- 
ship-pence fund  is  inadequate  for  the 
absolute  necessities  of  the  church.  Some 
bishops,  in  order  to  oblige  the  faithful 
somehow  to  pay  the  tax,  proposed  that 
a  fixed  minimum  sum  be  paid  by  each, 
and  that  those  who  were  unwilling  to  be 
so  taxed  should  be  charged  higher  fees 
when  they  had  recourse  to  the  service  of 
the  priest,  as  at  weddings,  funerals,  and 
christenings.  Furthermore,  those  parish- 
ioners who  did  not  pay  the  smn  imposed 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of 
priests.  But  by  order  of  the  Holy  See 
these  vigorous  measures  have  been  sup- 
pressed as  unapostolic.  The  contribu- 
tion will  thus  retain  its  character  of  an 
entirely  voluntary  payment 

It  would  seem  that  a  better  way  to 
encourage  the  faithful  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  diocese  would  be  to  give 
them  some  control  of  the  fund»  That  is 
not  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Church  a  parliamentary  r^ 
gime,  and  that  the  delegates  of  the  people 
should  vote  on  the  budget.  That  would 
not,  at  least  at  present,  square  with  our 
notion  of  the  power  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  clergy,  and  even  the  people  as  a 
whole,  might  very  well  be  kept  informed 
as  to  receipts  and  expenditures  by  ac- 
counts renda*ed  each  year;  and  again, 
a  certain  number  of  priests  and  eminent 
laymen  appointed  by  the  clergy  or  the 
councils  of  the  parish,  or  even,  if  pre- 
ferred, chosen  by  the  bishop  himself, 
might  well  be  associated  together  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  dio- 
cese. He  who  pays  always  likes  to  know, 
and  has  some  right  to  know,  what  is 
done  with  his  money.  But  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  not  imheard  of,  —  this  sort  of 
thing.  Some  of  the  bishops  have  al- 
ready created  such  a  council  of  admin- 
istration and  oversight,  but  they  are 
not  numerous.  On  the  contrary,  almost 
everywhere  there  have  been  established 
"parochial  councils,"  or  committees  of 
laymen  named  by  the  bishop  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  local  priest,  whose  function 
it  is  to  assist  the  priest  by  their  advice 


and  good  offices  in  the  administration 
of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  parish. 
They  play  tiie  part,  in  some  respects,  of 
trustees,  or  of  the  vestry  in  an  Eugliah 
or  American  church,  or  of  our  former 
conseiUers  de  fdbrique^  but  with  this  rad- 
ical difference,  that  their  vote  is  merely 
advisory  and  they  have  no  real  adminis- 
trative power,  no  responsibility,  and  no 
legal  status.  If  they  had,  they  wouM 
become  an  association  euUudU^  which 
would  create  a  double  difficulty:  on  the 
one  hand  they  would  be  condemned  by 
the  Pope,  and  on  the  other  they  would 
be  subject  to  all  the  governmental  regu- 
lation and  control  which  is  provided  for 
by  the  Separation  Law  of  1905.  From  a 
legal  point  of  view  one  might,  with  only 
a  very  little  exaggeration,  say  that  thej 
have  taken  the  best  method  of  escaping 
all  these  difficulties,  namely,  by  abstain- 
ing from  existing. 

Nevertheless  their  r61e  is  something 
more  than  nothing,  and  if  it  is  no  part 
of  their  function  to  inform  the  faithful 
how  their  money  is  spent,  they  can  be 
very  useful  to  the  bishops  in  assuring  the 
due  and  regular  administration  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  parishes.  Pursuant 
to  ap  regulation  of  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, which  took  effect  January  1, 1908, 
the  priest  must  enter  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  sorts  in  books  or 
registers  regularly  kept,  and  make  up 
an  account  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
and  of  each  year,  in  order  to  estimate 
in  advance  the  budget  for  the  following 
year.  And,  what  is  of  prime  importance, 
these  accounts  and  these  budgets  must 
be  sent  to  the  bishop  before  the  end  of 
January,  countersigned  by  the  members 
of  the  parochial  council,  with  such  ocHn- 
ments  as  they  choose  to  make.  There  is 
wanting  in  all  this  only  the  rule  in  force 
in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  that  these  accounts  are  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  at  least  once  a  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  parochial 
council  will  not  content  itself  with  mer^ 
checking  the  accounts  for  the  benefit  cf 
the  bishop,  but  that  it  will  exert  itself  to 
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stimulate  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the 
faithful.  However^  they  do  not  count 
on  the  parochial  council  so  much  as  on 
another  institution  called  the  parochial 
committee.  This  latter  scarcely  exists 
yet,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  judge 
of  it  otherwise  than  from  the  hopes  of 
those  who  have  suggested  it  The  paro- 
chial committee  was  created,  or  at  least 
projected  and  decided  upon,  at  the  dio- 
cesan congress  of  Paris  in  June,  1907. 
Seyeral  zealous  pastors  of  this  great  dty 
had  already  established,  even  before  the 
separation,  parochial  associations  con- 
forming to  the  provisions  of  the  general 
law  of  associations  of  1901,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  interest  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  laymen  in 
the  religious  and  dvil  work  of  the  par- 
ish. These  very  large  associations  have 
been  disapproved  by  the  authorities  at 
Rome,  who  wished  to  replace  them  by 
committees  less  numerous  and  without 
any  legal  existence,  but  which  might  pur- 
sue the  same  propaganda.  The  future 
alone  can  tell  what  these  committees 
may  be  worth,  and  whether  they  will  ex- 
ercise a  profound  and  durable  influence 
while  remaining  outside  of  the  law.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  wiU.  It  seems  to 
many  rational  minds  that  the  fear  of 
aeeodations  cuUueUea  is  involving  the 
Catholic  Church  at  this  moment  in  an 
exaggerated  dread  of  every  sort  of  legal 
association. 

It  has,  however,  submitted  to  them 
when  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise, as  was  the  case  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  suppressed  theological  semi- 
naries and  in  the  creation  of  the  new  par- 
ishes. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  buildings 
and  endowments  of  the  seminaries  were 
confiscated.  The  Separation  Law  con- 
sidered these  establishments  as  institu- 
tions of  religious  worship,  and  for  that 
reason  anodationa  cuUueUes  alone  were 
authorized  to  continue  them.  No  asso- 
datione  cuUuelles^  no  seminaries;  in  fact 
all  these  establishments  were  closed  at 
the  end  of  1906  and  their  pupils  sent  back 


to  their  families  or  thrown  into  the  street. 
But  as  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the 
education  of  priests,  the  bidiops  gath- 
ered the  students  together  in  other 
houses,  which  they  have  called  some- 
times *'  Superior  Schools  of  CathoKc 
Theology,"  sometimes  ''Institutions  for 
Secondary  Instruction,"  according  as  the 
instruction  is  classical  or  theological. 
The  bishops  thus  escape  the  Separation 
Law  of  1905,  but  they  come  under  the 
law  of.  1875  on  the  liberty  of  superior 
instruction,  and  that  of  1850  on  the  lib- 
erty of  secondary  instruction.^  Equally 
obliged  to  be  subject  to  some  legal  for- 
mality with  respect  to  property,  they  had 
recourse  to  what  are  called  "dvil  so- 
deties,"  the  French  equivalent  of  an 
American  business  corporation,  and  they 
have  thus  entrusted  the  possession  of  the 
seminaries  to  a  little  group  of  dtizens 
who  are  regarded  in  law  as  exploiting  the 
property  for  conmierdal  ends. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  have  recourse 
to  these  civil  sodeties  in  organizing  new 
parishes.  The  crisis  resulting  from  the 
separation  has  not  entirely  checked  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  France,  it  has 
in  some  ways  given  it  greater  expansive 
force,  espedally  in  view  of  the  suppression 
of  the  control  of  the  state.  The  bishops 
have  found  it  best,  espedally  in  the  great 
dties,  to  increase  the  number  of  parishes 
and  to  divide  those  that  were  too  popu- 
lous. Some  parishes  counted  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  faithful, 
and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  pastors  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  needs  of  such  a  multitude.  One 
d  the  first  cares  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  once  free  from  the  regime  of  the 
Concordat  which  required  a  parliament- 
ary act  to  create  a  parish  and  a  decree  of 
the  Coimdl  of  State  to  open  a  chapel, 

^  The  unfortunate  feature  of  thia  ia  that  this 
last  law,  called  also  the  Law  Fallouz,  is  just 
being  amended  by  parliament,  some  restrictions 
being  proposed  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  for- 
bid any  clergyman  to  be  at  the  head  of  any  sort 
of  educational  institution,  so  that  our  young 
priests  (if  the  law  is  passed)  have  to  be  edu- 
cated by  laymen. 
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wu  to  establish  in  his  diocese,  especially 
in  the  poorer  quarters,  several  new  par- 
ishes. But  how  was  he  to  buy  or  erect 
new  churches,  and  by  what  title  was  the 
property  to  be  held  ?  In  the  name  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris  ?  There  is  nothing  and 
nobody  in  the  eye  of  the  present  law  that 
stands  for  the  diocese  of  Paris.  In  the 
name  of  the  Cardinal  or  his  coadjutor  ? 
That  would  be  to  expose  the  property  to 
the  possible  claims  of  their  heirs  or  per- 
sonal representatives  at  some  future  time. 
It  was  necessary  once  more  to  create 
"dvil  societies,"  seemingly  conmiercial 
organizations,  hating  for  their  object 
profit  on  the  capital  invested.  These 
societies  have  bought  some  of  the  con- 
fiscated chapels  and  have  built  new 
ones  which  they  have  leased  to  so-and-so 
or  so-and-so,  to  M.  Richard  or  Gardey, 
archbishop  or  pastor.^  It  will  perhaps 
be  objected  that  if  the  associations  ctd- 
tuelles  did  not  offer  sufficient  guarantees 
to  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  if  its 
members  could  always  withdraw  from 
the  control  of  the  bishop  both  themselves 
and  their  property,  that  danger,  if  there 
is  any,  would  be  the  same  as  regards  the 
members  of  these  civil  societies.  It  may 
be  so,  but  there  is  no  other  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  title  to  the  property. 


n 

Such  are  the,  principal  material  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  Church  in  France 
is  now  involved,  and  against  which  she 
struggles;  and  such  are  the  various  plans 
she  is  now  adopting  to  extricate  herself. 
Although  I  call  them  material  difficulties, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  in 
a  very  real  sense  also  moral  difficulties. 
They  not  only  increase  the  hardships  of 
life  for  the  clergy,  and  render  more  diffi- 
cult the  maintenance  of  religious  worship, 

^  In  order  to  help  these  tenants  to  pay  their 
rent  and  to  provide  for  the  other  expenses  of 
the  chnroh,  they  have  erected  a  sort  of  aid  so- 
ciety for  poor  parishes,  which  will  supplement 
the  revenue  of  the  new  parish  if  that  is  found 
insufficient. 


but  they  create  an  anomalous  and  danger- 
ous situation.  It  is  equally  a  dream  in 
France,  whether  one  hopes  to  exist  oat- 
side  of  the  law,  for  we  are  in  a  too  highly 
centralized  country  for  that,  or  to  find  in 
the  law  a  permanent  shelter  and  defense, 
for  the  power  of  parliament  is  unlimited 
by  either  a  constitution  or  supreme  court. 
But  this  insecurity,  great  in  any  case, 
is  greater  and  almost  disheartening  for 
those  who  are  obliged  to  organize  under 
a  law  not  adapted  to  their  affairs,  and 
thus  to  strain  in  a  way  the  provisions  of 
the  statute,  furnishing  to  their  adversa- 
ries quite  a  ready  pretext  for  attacking 
and  injuring  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church  in 
France  is  beset  by  many  adversaries,  — 
as  indeed  the  Church  is  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy.  That 
is  hard  for  Americans  to  oomprdiend, 
respecting  as  they  do  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  being  convinced  moreover, 
even  when  themselves  not  personally  re- 
ligious, that  religion  is  a  good  thing,  and 
an  essential  element  of  public  moralify. 
Prejudices  intellectual,  social,  and  poIU- 
ical  almost  totally  unknown,  espedaDy 
the  last  two,  in  the  United  States,  con- 
front the  Church  in  France. 

A  crowd  of  half-educated  would-be 
scientists  and  politicians  of  the  baser 
sort  eagerly  represent  the  Church  as  the 
enemy  of  enlightenment  and  progress. 
A  few  really  eminent  scholars  and  scien- 
tists, like  the  chemist  Berthelot,  deceived 
by  a  false  philosophy,  share  these  preju- 
dices and  give  them  credit  By  means  of 
many  magazines  and  any  quantity  of 
newspapers,  they  get  at  the  working 
classes  and  the  peasants,  and  fill  them 
with  the  notion  that  humanity  cannot 
progress  except  upon  the  ruins  of  relig- 
ion; that,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Monsieur 
Viviani,  a  member  of  the  present  cabi- 
net, we  shall  see  clearly  on  earth  only 
when  we  put  out  the  lights  of  heaven. 

CathoHcs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  do  not 
lack  arguments  to  refute  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  can  insist  upon  the  differ- 
ence, the  essential  difference  between  the 
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domain  of  science  and  that  of  religion, 
and  allow  that  a  conflict  between  things 
so  essentially  different  is  impossible. 
And  for  those  who  cannot  grasp  an 
argoment  logically  conceived,  they  can 
cite  the  names  of  men  preeminent  in 
science  who  were  and  are  devout  and 
loyal  Christians,  and  who  have  kept  the 
faith.  To  contrast  two  men  but  recently 
dead,  the  faith  of  Pasteur  is  as  good  an 
argument  as  the  irreligion  of  Berthelot. 
They  can  also  point  with  some  pardon- 
able pride  to  the  names  of  many  great 
living  men  of  science  and  letters  who 
profess  and  demonstrate  their  sincerely 
rdigious  convictions.  Active  Catholics 
who  are  members  of  the  French  and 
other  academies  are  more  numerous  to- 
day than  ever.  For  example,  M.  de 
Lapperent,  a  professor  in  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  Paris,  has  been  recently 
elected  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  by  the  members  of  that 
distinguished  body,  the  most  preemi- 
nent society  for  scientific  attainments  in 
our  country  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
But  the  anti-religious  press  takes  very 
good  care  not  to  publish  facts  Uke  that. 
It  rather  prefers  to  insist  upon,  to  dis- 
tort, and  to  aggravate  certain  facts  in 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Church,  or 
certain  facts  of  our  more  recent  history, 
in  order  to  make  simple  people  believe 
that  religion  is  all  very  well  for  the  igno- 
rant, that  science  strips  things  of  mystery, 
and  that  to  worship  Grod  one  must  cease 
to  use  his  reason. 

These  prejudices  are  not  only  preached 
by  a  press  distinctly  anti-religiouB,  but 
are  taught  more  or  less  openly  in  a  great 
number  of  our  public  schools  where  many 
of  the  teachers  who  have  derived  their 
irreligion  from  the  normal  schools,  and 
bring  into  these  matters  all  the  audacity 
of  their  half-education,  do  not  hesitate 
to  ridicule  before  their  pupils  the  most 
sacred  things.  In  doing  so  they  go  with- 
out doubt  beyond  the  neutrality  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  in  matters  of  religion, 
but  they  know  that  it  is  a  good  way  to 
win  favor  from  the  politicians,  and  from 


the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  from 
whom  they  get  and  hold  their  places. 
During  the  present  year,  some  Catholic 
parents  have  undertaken  to  fwm  an 
association  to  prosecute  before  the  courts 
those  teachers  who  openly  violate  the 
neutrality  prescribed  by  law  in  speaking 
against  Grod  and  ridiculing  patriotism; 
thereby  they  have  obtained  some  de- 
cisions which  very  much  annoy  the  anti- 
clerical press.  But  the  best  means  of 
combating  such  anti-religious  instruction 
is  to  create  and  maintain  private  and  re- 
.ligious  schools.  The  Catholics  have  done 
and  are  doing  just  that  with  a  commend- 
able generosity.  In  spite  of  the  new  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  by  the  Separa- 
tion Law,  they  have  preserved  this  year 
almost  all  their  schools  and  have  even 
established  some  new  ones.^ 

It  is  also  very  important  for  the  Catho- 
lics to  do  whatever  they  can  to  develop 
the  highest  culture  in  the  clergy,  at  least 
in  as  numerous  an  ^t^  as  possible.  After 
all,  people  judge  of  an  institution  by  those 
who  represent  it,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  them  believe  that  the  Church 
sincerely  favors  learning  if  they  should 
find  themselves  confronted  by  an  ignorant 
clergy.  We  are  therefore  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  say  that  the  bishops  un- 
derstand this  essential  need  and  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  meet  it.  In  spite  of 
all  their  other  heavy  burdens  th^  are 
nuJdng  it  a  point  of  honor  to  support 
the  Catholic  institutes  either  by  continu- 
ing their  subscriptions  or  by  sending  to 
us  their  most  intelligent  young  priests. 
Upon  the  opening  of  our  Cathofic  Insti- 
tute in  Paris,  last  autumn,  the  ecclesias- 
tical students  were  more  numerous  than 
ever  before,  and  the  recent  gift  from  the 
Pope,  of  100,000  fr.,  has  served  to  stim- 
ulate the  generosity  of  Catholics,  too 
prone  up  to  this  time  to  forget  us. 

Some  of  the  bishops,  we  may  add,  are 
taking  steps  to  unite  several  of  the  smaller 

^  These  eohools  are  more  expennye  than 
formerly^  as  a  new  law  forbids  them  to  em- 
ploy religions  teachers,  and  laymen  demand 
higher  pay. 
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and  less  numerously  attended  semina- 
ries, and  to  strengthen  them  by  the  con- 
sequent concentration  of  their  funds  and 
increase  in  numbers  of  professors  and  pu- 
pils. This  has  been  accomplished  only 
in  the  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Troyes. 

Another  and  more  important  project 
of  the  same  nature  is  well  advanced  and 
has  been  in  practice  for  several  months. 
A  commimity  house  has  been  secured  in 
Paris  by  a  large  number  of  bishops  acting 
in  concert,  to  be  used  to  prepare  pro- 
fessors in  the  great  theological  schools 
for  their  supremely  important  task,  first, 
in  scholastic  instruction,  by  having  them 
attend  the  proper  courses  of  the  Catholic 
Institute;  and  second,  in  the  priesthood 
more  particularly,  by  putting  them  under 
the  direction  of  eminent  priests  who  are 
distinguished  as  professors  and  presi- 
dents of  the  great  theological  schools. 
Although  at  present  very  humble,  the 
creation  of  this  normal  school  of  an 
entirely  new  t3rpe  is  big  with  promise  for 
the  advancement  of  the  French  clergy. 

The  social  prejudice  against  the 
Church  is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  wide- 
sinread  than  the  intellectual  prejudice  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  it  is  as- 
suredly less  widespread  than  the  political 
prejudice  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. It  exists,  nevertheless,  and  helps 
to  tranmiel  the  actions  of  the  priests. 
They  are  often  accused  of  being  parti- 
sans of  the  rich:  the  peasant  accuses  them 
of  being  the  vassals  of  the  chiteaux,  the 
workman  of  being  favorable  to  his  em- 
ployers. I  am  not  one  of  those  who  fail 
to  recognize  defects  in  the  servants  of 
the  Church;  but,  verily,  nothing  is  more 
unjust  than  this  reproach.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  French  clergy  have 
been  recruited  from  the  laboring  classes, 
and  they  retain  their  democratic  sym- 
pathies; the  very  few  priests  who  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy,  or  from 
the  nobility,  display  a  conspicuously 
generous  devotion  toward  the  lowly. 
This  year,  moreover,  in  the  difficult  re- 
organization of  the  resources  necessary 
for   carrying   on    the   interests   of   the 


Church,  the  bishops,  cognizant  of  tlie 
danger,  took  every  precaution  that  the 
contributions  be  not  made  exduaiveij 
by  the  rich,  but  that  all  the  faithful,  how- 
ever humble,  be  in  some  small  way  ano- 
dated  with  the  new  life  of  the  parish. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion from  a  higher  point  of  view,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Church,  since  the  encjc- 
lical  of  Leo  XTTT,  Rerum  novarum,  has 
shown  a  devoted  interest  in  the  working 
people. 

What,  then,  must  the  priests  in  France 
do  to  appear  —  what  they  really  arc— 
the  friends  of  the  people?  They  muat 
continue  the  movement  b^^  some 
years  ago,  which  is  not  yet  suffidentfy 
general;  they  must  take  a  practical 
interest  in  the  daily  life  of  the  wcrking 
people,  and  of  the  peasants;  favor  the 
formation  of  social  centres  and  of  every 
organissation  which  would  give  them 
more  information,  more  security  for 
their  future,  and  more  physical  comfort; 
and,  above  all,  they  must  avdd  eveiy- 
thing  which  would  give  ground  for  belief 
that  in  preaching  charity  they  would  be 
willing  to  substitute  it  for  justice,  and 
that  in  preaching  the  bliss  of  heaven, 
they  think  it  useless  to  reduce  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  present  life.  It  is  in  this  path 
of  wise  democracy  that  the  most  promi- 
nent representatives  of  Catholic  actiritieB 
and  Catholic  thought  have  moved  since 
the  time  of  Leo  XTTT;  and  the  working 
people  of  the  cities,  even  the  socialists, 
have  begun  to  recognize  this  fact  In 
spite  of  some  extravagant  words  coming 
from  those  who  did  not  at  all  times 
possess  a  technical  grasp  of  the  situation, 
the  young  Catholic  democrats,  priests 
and  laymen,  members  of  the  SiOon^  es- 
pecially, have  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion  in  separating  it 
from  the  party  of  social  reaction.  For 
some  time  they  have  been  attacked  with 
bitterness  in  certain  papers  and  reviews 

^  A  Terj  numerouB  and  important  iMoeU- 
tion  of  yoang  men  haring  for  its  object  to  eda- 
oate  the  demoonto  j  and  to  ehow  the  abeolirte 
need  it  has  of  religion. 
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by  those  whom  we  call  the  "extreme 
Catholic  Bight."  If  they  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  Church,  this  would  be 
exploited  by  its  enemies  with  great  suc- 
cess among  the  masses;  a  condemnation 
of  our  Catholic  democrats,  even  if  it 
should  happen  that  they  had  merited 
it  by  their  mistakes,  would  persuade  the 
people  for  a  long  time  that  Catholicism 
is  not  compatible  with  the  aspirations  of 
democracy,  just  as  th^  have  already 
been  persuaded  that  Catholidsm  is  not 
compatible  with  a  republican  iann  of 
government. 

And  this  question  leads  us  to  the  cause 
of  the  most  irritating,  the  most  serious, 
the  most  far-reaching,  and,  we  will  dare 
to  say,  the  most  absurd  of  our  political 
and  religious  difficulties.  "The  Church 
against  the  Republic!**  this  has  been  the 
basic  prejudice  of  the  anti-religious  party 
in  France  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
this  is  the  pretext  which  has  given  a 
motive  for  idl  the  laws  of  exception  and 
of  spoliation,  f(xr  putting  the  Catholics 
outside  the  law  —  or  little  short  of  this  — 
and  for  nuJdng  them,  as  has  been  said, 
disfranchised  citisens. 

Unfortunately  there  ia  truth  in  this 
pr^udice,  and,  if  it  were  the  subject  of 
the  present  article,  we  could  tell  the  mis- 
take which  many  leaders  of  Catholicism 
and  the  greatest  number  of  our  religious 
newspapers  have  too  long  persisted  in, 
namdy,  that  of  attributing  to  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  the  wrong- 
dcnngs  of  the  men  in  power,  of  attribut- 
ing to  the  republican  constitution  the 
anti-religious  laws  made  by  the  majority 
in  Parliament^  Assuredly  the  Church 
herself  is  not  responsible  for  this  lack 
of  intelligenoe.  Her  task  is  to  teach  us 
the  principles  of  religion  and  moral  life; 
she  has  no  mission  to  educate  us  in  po- 
litical matters.    Moreover,  the  only  time 

^  TIm  author  of  thit  artiole  deTeloped  this 
idea  mt  mome  len^^  in  the  conf  erenoee  which 
he  gsre  at  the  Lowell  Inetitate  in  Ootoher ,  1007, 
OB  '^  The  Politico-Religioiu  Crisis  in  France," 
and  whibh  are  to  be  published  by  the  Catholic 
Chvreh  E«i:tension  Society  (Chicago). 


that  she  has  intervened  in  French  af- 
fairs was  when  her  official  head.  Pope 
Leo  Xm,  reminded  the  Catholics  of 
their  duty  as  good  citizens,  and  in  a 
solemn  letter  advised  them  to  accept 
the  constitution  of  their  coimtry.  But 
the  small  number  of  monarchists  who 
survive  in  France,  and  who  are  for  the 
most  part  practical  Catholics,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.  Without  being  strong 
enough  or  active  enough  to  imperil  the 
existence  of  the  Republic  in  the  smallest 
way,  they  have  continued  to  make  just 
enough  stir  in  their  discourses  and  in 
their  newspapers  to  give  a  pretext  to  the 
enemies  of  religion,  who  have  made  their 
simple-minded  voters  believe  that  if  they 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  Catholic  candi- 
dates, or  even  for  the  liberal  candidates, 
the  monarchy  will  return  with  all  the  so- 
called  horrors  of  the  old  regime. 

The  Law  of  Separation,  the  unjust  and 
iUiberal  character  of  several  of  its  articles, 
and  the  enormous  spoliation  which  it 
carried  with  it,  furnished  new  arguments 
to  the  reactionaries,  and  they  cried  out 
with  more  vehemence  than  ever  that  now 
Catholics  were  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  mischievous  doings  of  the  republican 
regime.  Forgetful  of  their  own  power- 
lessness,  they  attribute  to  the  policy  of 
Leo  xm  and  its  followers  all  the  mis- 
fortxaies  under  which  the  Church  suffers ; 
they  pretend  to  believe  that  the  present 
Pope  —  although  he  confines  himself 
scrupulously  to  the  religious  side  of  ques- 
tions—  is  entirely  favorable  to  them; 
they  cover  him  with  eulogies,  and  con- 
trast him,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  his 
predecessor ;  they  combat  relentlessly  all 
the  newspapers,  all  the  groups,  and  even 
all  the  individuals  who  do  not  share  in 
their  vision  of  a  monarchy;  they  charge 
with  heresy  whosoever  caUs  himself  re- 
publican or  democrat;  in  short,  they 
assume  the  mission  of  saviours  of  the 
Church  herself,  and  they  write,  speak, 
and  act  as  if ,  outside  the  monarchical 
party,  there  were  ndther  salvation  nor 
orthodoxy. 
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Although  it  is  only  too  true  that  these 
blind  reactionaries  have  found  some  allies 
m  the  Church,  Pope  Pius  X  himself  has 
always  held  aloof  from  their  intrigues; 
and  in  the  yery  encyclical  in  which  he 
denounced  the  Law  of  Separation,  he 
expressly  stated  that  he  was  not  inveigh- 
ing against  the  Republic.  Furthermore, 
the  bishops  of  France  individually,  as 
well  as  in  assembly,  have  carefully 
avoided  everything  which  could  in  any 
way  lend  favor  to  so  lamentable  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas. 

Finally,  if  one  wishes  to  know  how 
the  young  secular  clergy  feel,  a  little 
incident  of  recent  occurrence,  not  known 
to  the  public,  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter.  At  the  Catholic  Institute 
of  Paris  there  exists  an  association  com- 
posed partly  of  lay  students,  partly  of 
seminarists  and  young  priests;  last  No- 
vember, at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Louise,  sister  of  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans,  some  of  the  lay  students  pro- 
posed to  the  association  to  send  ai^  ap- 
propriate address  to  the  Royal  Pretender. 
The  suggestion  met  the  prompt  opposi- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  students,  who 
succeeded  in  defeating  it.  This  incident 
gives  the  key-note  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
French  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics since  the  Law  of  Separation;  some 
years  ago  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
make  such  a  proposition  in  the  Catholic 
Institute;  to-day  some  may  dare  to  make 
it,  but  they  would  be  only  of  the  lay  body, 
and  would  have  the  bitter  opposition  of 
the  ecclesiastics. 

I  should  not  have  insisted  at  such 
length  on  the  purely  political  side  of  the 
question ;  but  it  explains  in  part,  without 
in  any  way  justifying  it,  the  hostility 
which  the  Church  encounters  among  the 
masses,  a  hostility  which  ia  carefully  en- 
couraged by  her  adversaries.  They  very 
well  know  that  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
public is  in  no  way  imperiled,  yet  the 
scarecrow  of  danger  from  the  dericals 
has  rendered  far  too  valuable  service  in 
elections  to  be  willingly  renounced.  If 
there  were  no  monarchists  in  France, 


they  could  drag  some  in  from  outside  tt 
the  time  of  elections ! 

The  existence  of  a  monarchical  parfy, 
small  though  it  may  be,  and  its  noisy 
chatter,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  French 
Catholics,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
their  coreligionists  in  other  countries* 
and  especially  in  America,  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  putting  an  end  to  the  vexations, 
the  injustice,  and  the  spdiations  of 
which  they  are  victims.  In  order  to  de- 
fend successfully  thebr  rights  they  most 
be  united  in  the  electoral  campaigns; 
and  for  this  they  need  to  be  of  one  mind 
on  the  one  essential  point:  they  must 
either  indorse  or  oppose  the  Republican 
Constitution.  United  they  are  not,  nor 
can  they  be  so  long  as  an  appredaUe 
number  of  them  pursue  the  chimera  of  a 
return  of  the  monarchy.  The  moment 
a  candidate  favorable  to  religion  calls 
himself  republican,  he  has  ranged  against 
him  both  the  radical  party  and  the  mon- 
archical party,  and  defeat  la  certain.  If 
he  calls  himself  monarchist  he  receives 
only  a  ridiculous  handful  of  votes.  And 
he  cannot  be  silent  on  this  fundament- 
al question;  in  public  meetings  and  in 
the  daily  papers  his  adversaries  will  oblige 
him  to  state  his  convictions ;  if  he  prefen 
to  be  siltot  on  the  subject,  he  ins^nres  no 
one  with  confidence.  This  explains  the 
failure  of  all  the  so-called  unions  of 
conservatives,  and,  also,  quite  reoentlj. 
of  r Action  libirale,  directed  by  M.  Fiou. 
This  association,  well  organized  and  hav- 
ing great  resources  at  its  disposal,  did 
not  dare  to  mention  the  Republic  in 
any  of  its  campaign  literature.  It  failed 
of  its  end ;  its  failure  was  inevitable. 

Is  the  way,  then,  blocked,  and  are  the 
Catholics  of  France  doomed  to  be  alwa js 
divided?  I  do  not  believe  it  Time  ii 
often  more  persuasive  than  moL  The 
Republic  is  to-day  thirty-seven  yean  old, 
and  already  the  number  of  its  adversa- 
ries is  small;  when  it  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  of  sixty,  of  one  hundred 
years,  there  will  remain  only  enou^  of 
the  monarchical  party  in  France  to  make 
a  bodyguard  for  their  pretenderl  Then 
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it  will  be  difficult  for  a  blindly  infatuated 
clerical^to]^put  his^hope  in  a  king,  diffi- 
cult foTj^the  most  relentless  anti-clerical 
to  make  the  people  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic  is  in  great  danger. 
France  will  then  rejoice,  as  will  all  civil- 
ised peoples,  in  religious  peace. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked :  Will 
there  then  be  any  religious  spirit  left 
in  France  ?  I  have  finished  writing  these 
lines  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  The 
great  Christian  f ^te  was  celebrated  every- 
where with  unprecedented  fervor.  The 
poetic  Midnight  Mass,  which  the  bishops 
suppressed  last  year  in  the  alarm  of  the 
first  days  of  the  new  regime,  was  cele- 
brated anew  in  dty  and  in  country,  be- 
fore crowds  greater  in  number  and  more 
devout  than  ever;  not  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind  was  noted  either  in 


Paris  or  in  the  provinces.  The  people 
hardly  knew  wheUier  the  church  in  which 
they  were  assembled  belonged  to  the 
state,  to  the  mimidpality,  to  an  assoda- 
Hon  ctdiueUs,  or  simply  to  their  pastor; 
but  they  did  know  that  it  was  the  house 
of  Grod;  they  knew  that  there  they  had 
been  baptized,  there  they  had  taken 
their  first  conmiunion;  that  there  their 
marriage  vows  had  been  pledged,  there 
the  funeral  rites  of  their  dear  dead  cele- 
brated. And  they  came  to  sing  before 
the  Infant  Jesus  the  Christmas  hymns 
which  their  fathers  sang.  It  would  take 
more  than  a  mischievous  law  to  destroy 
at  a  simple  stroke  centuries  of  Christ- 
ian tradition.  The  Chiu*ch  of  Christ  in 
France  has  vitality  enough  to  triumph 
to  the  end  of  time  over  her  adversaries, 
and  over  her  defenders. 


THREE  FISHERS 


BY  MARY  GLASCOCK 


A  CLEAN  dusk  brooded  over  the  moun- 
tains. Aldebaran  glimmered  atop  the 
blurred  blue  of  the  McCloud  notch,  and 
the  Sefior  leaned  over  the  cattle-bars  of 
the  South  Field  to  look  it  in  the  face,  his 
fiflb-baslcet  sagging  heavily  from  gray- 
oorduroyed  shoulders. 

There  was  something  of  reverence  in 
his  attitude,  and  I  did  not  go  to  meet  him 
as  I  had  intended,  but  turned  to  the  short 
trail  direct  from  the  river,  up  which  I 
knew  Don  Danuelo  would  pompously 
puff  before  many  stars  could  cluster. 

Just  a  glance  at  the  uplifted  sharp 
gray  eyes  under  shaggy  white  brows,  the 
crossed,  resting  hands,  and  I  sighed.  It  is 
to  the  Latins  that  we  of  the  new  world 
must  bow  for  unconscious,  unashamed 
reverence.  We  hug  the  quality  in  secret 
—  if  we  possess  it  at  all;  they  wear  it  upon 
the  sleeve  proudly.  The  wind,  striking 
throu^  lean  needles  of  the  sugar  pines, 


lifted  the  matted,  gray  hair  from  his  fore- 
head, —  of  course  his  head  was  bared  to 
the  Maker  of  the  star, — and  before  the 
shrine  of  Shasta  rising  white-altared  to 
the  sky,  he  stood  silently  erect  Some- 
thing fine  was  in  his  gaunt  figure;  he  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  evening  as  the  gray 
dove  winging  across  the  grain  stubble  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

With  a  catch  in  my  throat  I  hastened  to 
the  clump  of  silver  firs  where,  stamping 
through  the  red  dirt,  Don  Danuelo  —  d$ 
jadOy  plain  Daniel — forged  up  the  road. 
The  softening  of  the  name  was  mine;  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  mastery  of  a  Mexi- 
can rancho  earned  him  that  distinction. 
In  Don  Danuelo  the  acquired  gracious- 
ness  of  the  hidalgo,  dashed  with  upright, 
American  grit,  made  pleasant  blending. 
Don  Danuelo  was  well  rounded,  of  gener- 
ous girth,  ruddy  of  face  and  courtly  of 
manner,  if  a  bit  testy  of  temper.    He 
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walked  slowly  up  the  steep  hill,  puffing 
between  breaths  and  mouthing  to  himself 
soft  Mexican  oaths.  Upon  reaching  the 
shelter  of  the  silver  firs  he  opened  his  bas- 
ket. Huge  trout,  dripping  from  the  rivert 
ranged  between  layers  of  sweet  fern.  He 
smiled  unctuously,  displaying  them. 

"A  good  day's  sport,  madam,  very 
good,"  he  reiterated.  "These"— he  held 
the  largest,  the  very  fattest,  by  the  gills 
for  inspection  —  "are  fine  fish,  madam, 
a  good  catch.  I 'U  wager  there 's  been  no 
finer  catch  on  the  river  to-day."  His  as- 
sertion was  challenging.  I  thought  of  the 
sagging  basket  on  the  gray-corduroyed 
shoulders.  "  Have  you  seen  the  Judge  ?  " 
he  inquired  tentatively. 

"He  started  out  with  gray  hackle,"  I 
answered. 

Don  Danuelo  sniffed  and  slapped  his 
big  hand  to  his  basket 

"Fish  is  what  a  fisherman  wants  — 
and  if  he  wants  fish  he  must  catch  them 

—  and  bait  is  what  they  are  taking  on  the 
Sacramento  this  season  —  I'm  giving 
evidence."  And  he  thumped  his  basket 
convincingly. 

"  I  saw  caddis  flies  swarming  over  the 
Evening  pool,"  I  mildly  ventured. 

Don  Danuelo's  knotted  veins  swelled. 
For  a  time  we  plodded  silent  through 
the  fragrant  fir  to  where  the  orchard 
stretched.  Then  he  waxed  grandiloquent 
over  the  much-th]:!eshed  subject  of  bait 
versus  flies.  I  knew  he  was  girded  for 
battle-royal  that  night  across  the  supper- 
table.  He  was  merely  practicing  phrases 
on  me,  and  I  was  a  willing  target,  for  I 
knew  the  kindness  of  the  heart  that  sped 
the  shaft. 

As  we  came  to  the  garden  gate  the 
reverent  figure  at  the  bars  had  melted 
into  the  dusk.  The  gray  Sefior  had  away 
of  slipping  off  into  lonely  corners,  and 
mufliing  himself  in  the  mantle  of  silence. 
His  evenings  were  spent  on  the  upper 
porch  brushed  by  tips  of  overshadowing 
fir,  —  I  confess  to  stealing  up  the  stairs 
and  peeping, — with  a  book  on  his  knees, 

—  the  old  philosophy  that  he  loved, — his 
slender,  wrinkled  fingers  touching  the 


binding  caressingly  in  the  dark.  He 
knew  the  contents  by  heart — could  quote 
from  cover  to  cover  —  but  he  liked  the 
substance  under  his  hand.  Those  gray 
eyes  saw  more  than  words,  searching  the 
broad  Milky  Way.  Lonely  watches  at  sea 
when  he  was  a  lad  had  made  him  a  re- 
cluse, he  apologized  to  me  when  I  urged 
him  to  come  down  to  the  fire.  "I  am  not 
good  company;  my  tongue  stumbles  over 
your  fine  English,"  he  excused.  "  I  am 
more  used  to  the  stars  and  trees  and 
moimtaans  —  they  understand  —  we  are 
so  near."  And  he  begged  pardon  lest  in 
some  way  he  should  have  hurt  "  You 
others  know  so  much,  have  read  manj 
•books.  I  know  only  one."  He  patted  the 
book  on  his  knees.  "  I  am  not  fit  com- 
pany, madam.  I  cannot  talk  —  I  can 
only  think;  that  makes  dull  company! " 

There  was  something  musical  in  the 
quaint  precision  of  his  un-English  exact- 
ness that  made  pleasant  hearing.  I  re- 
membered the  very  words  he  had  used; 
they  were  fixed  in  my  memory  with  his 
deprecating,  winning  smile. 

These  things  were  running  through  mj 
head  as  I  listened  to  Don  Danuelo.  It 
pleased  him  better  to  do  the  talking,  and 
he  did  not  mind  my  not  answering. 

I  felt  a  pang  of  <^sappointment  at  not 
finding  the  Sefior  at  the  bars,  though  I 
had  hardly  dared  hope.  Somehow  a  few 
kindly  words  from  him  were  my  bene- 
diction to  the  day. 

Bidding  Don  Danuelo  go  on,  I  lingered 
in  the  orchard  where  the  smell  of  rotting 
apples  perfumed  the  air  with  the  tinge  of 
refined  musk  that  no  other  odor  holds, 
that  no  one  knows  the  sweetness  of  unless 
breathed  in  the  pine-locked  mountains 
where  the  fruit  is  nourished  on  dew,  cryah 
tal  air,  generous  sunshine,  and  fragrance 
of  balsamic  things.  Then,  too,  the  man 
of  the  house,  after  his  daily  chores,  was 
burning  brush  and  dead  leaves  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  pungent  smoke  floated 
invitingly  to  my  nostrils,  and  I  wondered 
if  to  the  Sefior  it  did  not  waft  thoughts  of 
heavenly  incense. 

A  crisp  of  Arost  was  in  the  air,  a  colder 
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glitter  in  the  stars.  The  day  before,  I  had 
noticed  a  trace  of  flame  creeping  up  the 
maples  on  the  ridge,  and  in  the  dogwood, 
azaleas,  and  wide-leaved  saxifrage  down 
bj  the  river  the  fire  of  change  was  slowly 
kindling.  I  almost  expected  to  see  Pan 
stealing  from  a  leafy  covert  to  wann  his 
hands  at  the  glow  ai  the  leaves. 

Don  Danuelo  had  passed  on  to  dry 
comfort  while  I  snatched  the  few  deli- 
cious moments  to  myself  —  soft  dusk- 
moments  when  smell  of  earth  is  strong 
and  sweet,  and,  if  you  crouch  under  a 
pine  on  the  rim  of  the  orchard  as  I  did, 
you  may  hear  the  rustle  of  tiny,  padding 
feet,  and  sense  the  presence  of  shy  wood- 
creatures  barely  brushing  the  wide  mul- 
lem  leaves  as  they  pass.  White  butterflies 
drifted,  homing  through  the  half-Eght; 
and  down  in  the  far  field,  that  drops  to 
the  river,  a  thrush  called  a  belated  good- 
night. Your  soul  is  lifted;  you  almost 
lose  the  weight  of  the  human  in  you,  and 
reach  to  the  divine.  On  the  heights  you 
breathe  spiritual  air,  and  know  what 
great  pines  stretching  strong  arms  to  the 
flky  know.  The  wide  earth  holds  —  but 
the  wider  heavens  call.  If  the  exultant 
moment  could  last !  But  earth-born  must 
ding  fast  to  earth  until  the  appointed 
time  to  rise  shall  come.  And,  somehow, 
with  all  our  yearning  and  uplifting  we 
never  care  to  hasten  that  time. 

The  homely  gathering-room  of  the 
rambling  house  turned  an  inviting  face 
of  light  to  me.  Pine  cones  blazed  on  the 
hearth,  mellowing  the  cool  of  evening; 
huge  hack-logs  exuded  aromatic  rosin, 
and  cheerfully  sizzled  an  old  wood-song 
to  the  fire-dogs  as  I  crossed  the  porch  to 
be  with  my  kind.         ' 

The  Judge,  his  long,  lank  frame  con- 
juring up  whimsical  reminiscences  of 
Don  Quixote,  was  bending  over  a  tin 
wash-basin  set  on  a  long  bench,  and 
much  splashing  of  water  deadened  my 
footsteps.  I  joined  Don  Danuelo  in  the 
comfortable  Hght  and  warmth,  and  hud- 
dled to  the  blaze,  palms  out, — these 
mountain  evenings  are  cold  and  drive  the 
warming  blood  from  the  finger-tips,  — 


while  the  Don  fussed  about  the  desk  ad- 
dressing express  tags.  He  was  most  gen- 
erous to  his  friends  —  and  in  advertidng 
his  prowess.  I  have  observed,  in  many 
years'  wanderings  and  dose  observation 
of  habits  and  quirks  of  men,  that  there  is 
no  pride  like  unto  a  fisherman's  pride,  the 
pride  of  poimds.  A  man  would  rather  be 
considered  a  good  sportsman  than  a  hero. 
Mayhap  the  qualities  are  synonymous, 
only  <ji  different  mixing.  Don  Danuelo 
swelled  with  more  importance  over  his 
catch  than  he  did,  I  warrant,  when  single- 
handed  he  quelled  that  desperate  rising 
of  lawless  peons  on  his  Mexican  rancho. 
And  that  was  a  gallant  deed,  I  have 
heard;  he  could  never  be  cajoled  into 
telling  of  it 

The  Judge  strode  in,  his  curly  hair 
flat  and  shining  from  much  water.  Don 
Danuelo,  bristling  with  importance,  thrust 
the  basket  imder  the  judidal  nose. 

''Bait?  "  the  Judge  queried,  lifting  his 
eyebrows. 

"Salmon  roe,  sir." 

The  Judge's  interest  faded  to  indiffer- 
ence, and  he  passed  to  the  dining-room 
while  the  Don  grumbled  to  himself.  I 
tagged  after  the  party  in  pretense  of 
helping  the  overworked  mistress  of  the 
house  to  serve  the  overlate  supper;  partly 

—  I  must  confess  cleanly  —  to  pick  up 
the  crumbs  of  talk  scattered  about  the 
fishermen's  table. 

The  Sefior,  well  brushed,  was  already 
in  his  place;  something  of  the  dignity  of 
the  night  and  the  great  trees  was  in  his 
manner  as  he  thanked  me  for  the  con- 
diments I  set  before  him.  Frugally  and 
silently  he  ate  the  supper  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  boylike  showing  me  the  cheek  of 
a  red  apple  tucked  in  the  gray  corduroy 
pocket,  a  bonne  boucke  for  the  night. 

The  Judge  was  belligerent;  he  liked  to 
tilt.  Don  Danuelo  was  defensive  between 
cups  of  strong  black  coffee  and  hearty 
replenishings  of  his  plate. 

"  Flies  are  a  snare,"  Don  Danuelo  de- 
clared, "  not  honest,  a  deception,  a  lure. 
You  entice  the  fish  —  you  have  the  fish 

—  he,  poor  beggar,  has  nothing."   His 
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positive  crash  of  fist  made  the  thick 
cTockeiy  rattle  nervously. 

''You — /'  the  Judge  began*  the  set 
of  his  mouth  foretelling  the  trim  of  his 
sentiments. 

Don  Danuelo  snatched  the  words  from 
the  Judge's  mouth.  "  I,  sir,  give  the  poor 
beggar  a  delicious  nibble,  a  compensation 
before  I  take  him." 

The  Judge  mumbled  his  reply ;  he  al- 
ways talked  reflectively,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally worth  whUe  straining  to  listen.  "You 
give  your  victim  his  bribe,  but  he  pays  for 
it  with  his  life  —  mighty  like  the  grafter 
and  his  immunity  promisie.  He  gets  the 
money,  but  moral  death.  I  don*t  see  that 
it 's  much  compensation.  I  catch  my  fish 
cleanly." 

The  Don  fired  up  fiercely,  and  splut- 
tered about  feathers  and  tinsel  until  his 
face  grew  ruddier  than  the  lamplight. 
Then  he  turned  the  tables. 

"How  many  fish  to-day,  Judge?" 

There  was  certainly  malice  in  the  well- 
directed  question  most  suavely  put. 

A  quick  flush  reddened  the  cavernous 
cheeks  of  the  Judge's  stern  face. 

"Three,  sir,  honestly  caught  in  fair 
fight,"  he  thundered. 

The  Judge  was  prone  to  study  moun- 
tain flora,  scurrying  chipmunks,  water 
ousels  at  their  bobbing  devotions  imder 
the  white  spray,  swirl  of  water,  drift  of 
clouds,  the  many  changing  scenes  born 
of  earth  and  tree  and  sky;  he  too  often 
forgot  that  when  numbors  and  weight  are 
in  the  balance,  fishing  is  a  very  serious 
business.  Bordering  willows  were  draped 
thick  with  his  snared  leaders,  and  flies  in- 
numerable dung  to  the  branches,  and  his 
basket  oftenest  came  home  empty;  but 
his  heart  and  head  were  always  brim- 
ming with  joy  of  river  and  wood.  The 
question  hit  the  sensitive  point;  a  man 
does  n't  care  to  be  tripped  on  his  'delin- 
quencies. 

"We  come  to  fish,"  observed  the  Don, 
with  a  shrug;  and  drummed  on  the  ta- 
blecloth to  a  hummed  Spanish  air  —  cer- 
tainly a  martial  one. 

The  Sefior  sat  mildly  listening,  taking 


no  part  in  the  joust  The  Seflor  weij^ 
his  words  before  he  spoke,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  did  not  know  the  twist  of  our 
tongue  so  well,  perhaps  because  —  if  you 
balance  your  words  some  remain  unspdc- 
en,  and  the  measure  remains  unspflled. 
No  matter,  he  was  devoting  himself  to 
his  supper,  but  I  knew  by  the  flash  in  his 
eyes  that  he  was  following  the  strife  of 
opinions. 

I  fidgeted  about  the  table,  straight- 
ening the  cloth,  for  I  was  not  a  little 
alarmed;  the  Judge's  keen  eyes  snapped, 
his  mouth  set  sharp  like  the  coyote  trap 
in  the  meadowy  words  waxed  hot 

Then  the  Sefior,  quietiy,  when  the  Don 
paused  for  spluttering  breath,  told  of  the 
fish,  the  beautiful  trout  of  many  poiuds, 
three  or  maybe  four,  he  reckoned  on  liis 
fingers  in  his  charming  foreign  way,  that 
he  had  hooked  —  and  lost,  alas!  in  the 
Evening  pool. 

"Ah!"  He  shook  his  gray  head  and 
breathed  deeply.  "Ah!  that  wts  a 
wonderful  catch — that  was  not  caoght 
genUemen  I " 

"Mine  must  have  weighed  more,"  the 
Don,  diverted,  eagerly  bragged.  "Lcriy! 
he  felt  like  a  whale.  My  line  snapped, 
genUemen,  dean  as  a  whistle,  and  he  was 
gone." 

"And  mine,"  the  Judge  remimsoentiy 
softened,  "I  lifted  to  the  surface  — he 
was  a  monster.  I  saw  his  length  as  well 
as  felt  his  weight.  I  suspected  it  was  a 
dace  until  I  caught  the  ^^isten  of  his 
sides." 

Those  lost  fish  that  were  hooked  and 
never  caught!  What  an  air  of  serenity 
they  brought  to  the  company.  Every 
fisherman's  heart  thrilled  in  common  at 
the  memory.  No  catch  is  ever  as  the  lost 
catch;  and  how  it  grows  as  memory 
generously  blurs  as  to  weight  and  siie! 
It 's  the  blessedness  of  life  —  believing 
more  than  the  evidence  of  your  eyes; 
the  delusion  is  worth  a  sop  to  conscience. 
No  matter  if  your  pounds  were  onfy 
ounces,  you  have  the  satisfaction,  the 
quality  that  makes  joy  of  the  little  in  life, 
the  only  true  trail  to  happiness,  where 
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fanc^  glosaes  the  real,  and  in  childlike 
faith  you  hold  to  it. 

Those  lost  fish,  the  fisherman's  hall- 
mark !  The  mysterious  bond  that  brings 
together  all  that  go  down  to  the  rivers. 
They  never  tire  of  telling,  they  never  tire 
of  Ustening,  for  all  who  cast,  know;  it  is 
the  world-wide  sympathy  that  mellows 
and  binds  the  craft,  the  genialest  craft 
under  the  sun. 

With  their  knees  under  the  table  they 
sat  and  listened  to  the  time-mossed  sto- 
ries, interest  ever  new  and  keen  in  their 
hearts.  Don  Danuelo  brought  from  his 
pocket  a  flask  of  rare  old  Scotch,  and 
standing  raised  his  glass. 

"Grentlemen,  to  the  lost  fish!  May 
their  memory  never  grow  old,  nor  their 
pounds  less." 

^-'.Before  we  had  quite  cleared  the  table, 
the  Don  apologetically  wagged  his  head, 
and  conceded  there  was  skill  in  casting  a 
line  and  dropping  a  fly  —  and,  if  he  were 
younger  —  there  was  no  telling  — 

The  Judge  generously  hastened  to  ad- 
mit that  in  some  cases  roe  might  be  used 
and  the  man  remain  a  fishenfuui.  He 
courteously  offered  to  eat  his  fiery  words 
and  soften  his  adamantine  rule,  bluntly 
laid  down,  with  an  occasional  extenuating 
exception.  The  Judge  was  didactic,  but 
juat  and  great-hearted  as  to  wounding 
feefings. 

The  Sefior  rose  from  his  coffee. 

"Grentlemen,"  he  said,  "it  has  been 
a  God-given  day.  I  wish  you  a  good- 
night." 

That  sweep  of  his  bow  included  us  all ; 
and  be  was  gone,  and  more  than  the  man 
went  with  him;  we  all  felt  the  loss. 

The  Judge  and  the  Don  moved  to  the 
chimney  corner,  and  talked  over  reaches 
and  pools,  disputing  as  to  shadow  and 
sun,  the  superiority  of  this  over  that  side 


of  the  river,  and  minutely  analyzed  the 
habits  of  trout. 

When  the  last  dish  was  shelved,  and 
the  tired  little  woman  was  setting  bread, 
I  heard  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  Sefior's 
feet  on  the  upper  porch.  I  knew  he  was 
searching  the  stars  and  casting  into 
deeper  pools  of  thought  than  those  of 
earth. 

How  cleanly,  how  frugally  he  lived,  one 
with  the  stars,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the 
restless  river,  an  angling  rod,  and  a  book 
of  philosophy  for  companions.  Alone  in 
the  world,  he  peopled  it  for  himself;  and 
in  closeness  to  nature  he  had  crept  very 
dose  to  his  God.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
have  been  of  his  company. 

What  sordid  husks  our  bodies  are  for 
beautiful  souls  I  Don  Danuelo  to  me  was 
all  tenderness  and  consideration.  I  fancy 
in  memory  of  that  near  one,  who  sleeps 
long  in  the  old  Mexican  home,  his  heart 
was  softened  to  all  women.  And  the 
Judge!  His  chivalry  was  most  prised 
when  he  brought  me  puffs  of  delicate 
milkweed,  glistening  cascara-sagrada  ber- 
ries, and  sprays  of  coral-beaded  honey- 
suckle. The  Sefior  laid  at  my  feet  remem- 
brances of  his  old  far-away  home  and 
honey  of  sweetness  and  wisdom  from  his 
beloved  book,  which  shortened  the  days. 

And  I,  only  an  ugly,  withered,  lone  wo- 
man, who  had  wandered  to  the  moun- 
tains, praying  for  health,  of  no  comfort, 
beauly ,  nor  sweetness  to  any  one,  received 
the  largesse  of  their  gradousness. 

"A  God-given  day!"  Good-night,  Se- 
fior,  Don  Danuelo,  Judge.  May  it  be  a 
God-given  night  for  all  three  of  you!  May 
your  baskets  of  the  morrow  be  heaped 
and  shining,  each  to  his  heart's  desire. 

And  I  dose  my  eyes  and  sleep  sale> 
knowing  that  there  are  yet  hearts  beating 
in  the  world  for  the  old  and  friendless. 
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Whicn  one  speuks  of  Whistler  now,  it 
is  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  ac- 
cepted as  among  the  masters  of  painting. 
"  C*est  vn  grand  seigneur  de  la  peintwre 
qui  s'en  est  allS"  says  Ars^e  Alexandre. 

To  have  known  Whistler  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  art  world  and  the  picture- 
gallery-going  public  from  187S  to  1892» 
is,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  to  wonder 
how  this  has  come  about ;  to^wonder  why 
people  speak  reverently  of  pictures  so 
recently  thought  ridiculous,  and  to  specu- 
late as  to  how  many  would  think  them 
so  now,  had  they  but  the  courage.  As 
indeed  one  man  has,  who  paid  what  he 
thought  a  "steep  price"  to  get  "a  Whis- 
tler," and  confesses  he  can  see  nothing 
in  it,  wonders  what  artists  do  see,  and 
could  sell  it  for  three  or  four  times  the 
tfum  he  gave  for  it,  yet  keeps  it  in  his 
possession. 

I  speak  of  Whistler  as  a  painter  only. 
As  an  etcher,  I  remember,  London 
thought  him  "very  clever,"  although  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  had  said  that  of  his  two 
collections  he  would  part  with  his  Rem- 
brandts  rather  than  his  Whistiers.  Crit- 
ics nearly  all  spoke  of  his  etchings  with 
respect,  until  his  finest  period,  when  they 
pointed  out  how  greaUy  he  had  deterior- 
ated. For  Whistler's  painting,  too,  by  the 
way,  "clever"  was  the  word.  Sir  John 
MilUis's  dictum,  given  in  his  Life  and 
Letters  by  his  son,  is :  "Clever  a  fellow  as 
he  [WhisUer]  is  —  a  man  who  has  never 
leamt  the  grammar  of  his  art,  whose 
drawing  is  as  faulty  as  it  can  be,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  drawing  a  woman  all  out  of 
proportion,  with  impossible  legs  and  arms 
proceeding  from  no  one  knows  where. 
Any  affectation  of  superiority  in  style  has 
its  effect  on  certain  minds,  and  attracts  a 
certain  number  of  followers."  And  Mr. 
Archibald  Stuart-Wortley  says:  "Once 
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he  [Millais]  seised  me  by  the  arm  and 
made  me  go  round  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery with  him.  He  stopped  longer  than 
usual  before  a  shadowy  graceful  portndt 
of  a  lady,  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
painters  of  our  day  —  an  airangement  in 
pink  and  gray,  or  rose  and  silver,  shall 
I  call  it?  At  last,  *It's  danmed  dever, 
it's  a  damned  sight  too  clever,'  and  he 
dragged  me  on."  This  was  about  1884, 
and  the  famous  painter  was,  ci  course, 
Whistier;  the  portrait  one  of  Lady  Meux. 
But  it  seems  WhisUer  somehow  learned 
enough  of  the  grammar  of  art  to  change 
the  adjective;  "clever"  is  not  the  word 
now  at  all. 

Thinking  of  these  things,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  go  back  to  those  years  and  recaU 
what  Whistier  himself  told  me  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  of  painting,  toward 
the  world  that  accepts  or  rejects  painting, 
and  to  recall  situations  in  which  I  saw 
him  and  noted  what  he  said  and  did.  No 
artist  of  our  time,  leaving  us,  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  writing,  so  many  recol- 
lections. Never  has  unliterary  painting 
caused  so  much  literature.  Not  since 
Ruskin  wrote  has  there  been  such  word- 
painting  about  pictures.  BefcHe  1892 
littie  of  this  appeared.  In  the  above  quo- 
tations Sir  John  Millais  voices  fairly  well 
the  whole  tone  of  the  leading  journals.  In 
France  M.  Duret,  in  England  George 
Moore,  Walter  Sidcert,  and  Joseph  Pen- 
nell  seem  the  only  writers  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  appreciation.  Whistier  himsdf 
had,  it  is  true,  devoted  the  Ten  O'doA 
and  The  GenOe  Art  of  Making  Enewdet 
to  painting  in  words  his  art  and  Ins  atti- 
tude. And  perhaps  his  own  writing  in- 
spired much  that  has  followed.  In  this 
he  was  not  only  literary  himsdf,  but  the 
cause  of  literature  in  others.  And  how 
characteristic  that  when  Mr.  Spielmann, 
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an  art  critic,  spoke  of  hia  ''quaintly  ac- 
quiied  *'  copy  of  the  lecture  as ''  smart  but 
misleading,"  Whistler  should  pause  to 
note,  "  that  if  the  lecture  had  not  seemed 
misleading  to  him  it  would  surely  not 
have  been  worth  uttering  at  all." 

England  in  the  seventies  and  eighties* 
accepted  as  her  picture-makers,  roughly 
speaking,  the  Royal  Academy  for  oil 
pictures  and  the  "  Old  Society  "  for  water- 
colors.  The  Groflvenor  Gallery  was  more 
or  less  an  annex  to  the  Academy,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  men  and  Whis- 
tler; the  former  painting  the  serious  pic- 
tures, the  latter  a  poseur  whose  painting, 
as  Tom  Taylor  wrote  at  the  time,  "be- 
longs to  the  region  of  chaff."  With  Whis- 
tler the  position  was  the  same  —  himself 
and  the  others;  but  the  definition  was 
reversed:  Whistier  most  seriously  occu- 
pied with  his  personal  vision,  his  sense  of 
beauty;  while  the  others  were  painting 
pictures  with  which  he  had  littie  or  no 
sympathy.  To  him  they  were  "the  com- 
mercial-travellers of  Art,  whose  works 
are  their  wares  and  whose  exchange  is 
the  Academy." 

Whistier  told  me  an  incident  which 
states  the  situation  in  two  sentences.  It 
seems  that  about  1874  there  was  talk  of 
his  portrait  of  Carlyle  being  bought  for 
the  nation.  Sir  George  Scharf,  then  cura- 
tor of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  came 
to  Mr.  Graves's  gallery  in  Pall  Mall  to 
see  "the  Carlyle"  in  this  connection. 
Voicing  precisely  his  public,  all  he  said 
was,  as  he  looked  at  it,  — 

''Well,  and  has  painting  come  to 
this!" 

"I  told  Mr.  Graves,"  said  Whistier, 
"that  he  should  have  said,  'No,  it 
hasnV" 

It  was  some  seventeen  or  eighteen 
jeaiB  later  that  "the  Carlyle"  was 
bought ^or  Glasgow,  and  it  is  these  years 
that  are  interesting  —  the  years  of  Whis- 
tler's fighting,  during  which  I  saw  him 
continually,  and  when  he  was  often  in 
need  of  m^mey.  For  it  was  not  until  1892 
that  he  sold  his  pictures  to  any  great 
extent,  or  for  anything  like  the  prices 
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achieved  by  "the  commercial-travellers 
of  Art" 

Whistier's  jaunty  carriage  before  the 
world  of  London  is  well  known.  He  was 
courage  personified  during  thk  time  of 
fluctuating  finances,  pawning  his  large 
gold  medal  from  Paris  one  day,  lending 
£500  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists  the 
next.  He  often  found  "a  long  face  and  a 
short  account  at  the  bank,"  as  he  said 
one  day.  Once  he  spoke  in  the  manner  of 
an  injured  child  of  the  sums  So-and-So, 
R.  A.,  made,  while  he  had  littie  or  no- 
thing. I  told  him  he  could  not  expect  to 
live  like  a  prince  and  paint  like  a  prince; 
that  the  R.  A.'s  painted  to  please  the  pub- 
lic and  reaped  their  reward. 

"I  don't  think  they  do,"  he  demurred, 
"I  think  they  paint  as  well  as  they  can." 

"People  like,  as  they  say,  'to  look 
into  a  picture.'  They  adore  Tadema's 
pictures  because  they  can  'look  into'  the 
marble,"  I  told  him. 

"  WeU,"  said  Whistier,  "they  can  look 
into  mine,  they're  simple  enough.  Yes, 
I  suppose  they  do  love  to  see  what  they 
call  'earnest  work,'  but  they  ought  not  to 
see  it.  My  only  objection  to  Tadema's 
pictures  is  that  they  are  unfinished." 

I  spoke  of  one  R.  A.  as  being  a  better 
painter  than  another,  pouiting  out  the 
difference. 

"WeU,"  he  said  ittdifferentiy,  "it's  a 
nasty  difference." 

I  spoke  of  the  young  men  then  exhibit- 
ing, some  of  whom  are  now  R.  A.'s  or 
A.  R.  A.'s. 

"They  are  all  tarred,"  said  he,  "witii 
the  same  brush ;  they  are  of  the  schools." 

Of  one,  who  was  held  to  be  Eng- 
land's most  brilliant  young  artist,  "Yes," 
he  said  thoughtfully,  "he 's  clever,  but 
there 's  something  common  in  everything 
he  does,  so  what 's  the  use  of  it  ?  " 

All  of  which  would  show  that  Whistier 
had  but  littie  time  for  any  but  his  own 
work,  as  indeed  few  great  men  have, 
much  as  we  like  to  think  to  the  contrary. 
He  told  me  a  story  demonstrating  this 
most  clearly.  His  Nocturne  in  Blue  and 
Gold,  Valparaiso,  was  in  the  Hill  Colieo- 
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tion  in  Brighton.  Mr.  Hill  liad  two  gal- 
leries and  a  well-known  collectiont  event- 
ually sold  at  Christie's.  Whistler  went 
down  to  see  Mr.  Hill,  and  said  he,  — 

''I  was  shown  into  the  galleries,  and  of 
course  took  a  chair  and  sat  looking  at  my 
beautiful  Nocturne;  then,  as  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  went  to  sleep." 

Mr.  Hill  came  in  later  to  find  him 
—  dreaming  of  it  probably.  And  I  re- 
member when  Walter  Sickert,  a  pupil  of 
Whistler,  in  an  article  on  the  Manchester 
*'Art  Treajsures"  Exhibition,  spoke  of 
Lord  Leighton's  Harvest  Moon  in  terms 
of  praise,  a  telegram  came  from  Whistler, 
Chelsea,  to  Sickert,  Hampstead,  in  these 
words, — 

"The  Harvest  Moon  rises  over  Hamp- 
stead and  the  cocks  of  Chelsea  crow." 

But  with  those  of  his  circle  with  whom 
Whistler  was  not  quarreling,  never  was  a 
kinder,  a  more  delightful  friend.  And  it 
was  in  those  days  that  he  said,  '*  Yes,  we 
are  always  forgiving  Walter." 

Alas!  for  another  pupil,  soon  in  dis- 
grace, never  forgiven,  who,  when  scent- 
ing the  end  of  Whistler's  presidency  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  and 
foreseeing  a  sinking  ship,  handed  in  his 
resignation  some  months  ahead  of  time. 
Whistler  said  with  a  grim  smOe,  "  The 
early  rat." 

He  was  disposed  of  in  the  C^enUe  Art 
of  Making  Enemies,  in  Whistler's  best 
manner,  without  mentioning  his  name, 
and  a  final,  "You  will  blow  out  your 
brains,  of  course." 

Mr.  Singer,  in  his  monograph  on  Whis- 
tler, describes  in  some  detail  the  continu- 
ous quarrels,  and  the  long  line  of  friends 
passing  down  and  out.  But  with  some 
few  at  leaat  he  never  quarreled,  —  G. 
H.  Boughton,  R.  A.,  Albert  Moore,  and 
others  I  could  name.  That  Moore  and 
Boughton  were  men  loved  by  their 
friends  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  their 
brother  artists,  would  seem  little  to  the 
point,  if  Whistler  found  occasion  for 
quarrel.  Boughton,  an  Academician, 
whose  work  "was  prettier  than  most  of 
*em,"  and  Moore,  whose  work  he  said 


was  beautiful,  were  his  friends  to  the  end. 
Of  the  work  of  others  I  have  heard  him 
speak  in  praise  on  occasion,  —  of  that  of 
C.  £.  HoUoway  whom  he  helped  as  he  did 
many  another;  of  that  of  Charles  Keene 
and  A.  B.  Houghton,  over  whose  draw- 
•  ings  of  American  subjects,  and  illustra- 
tions to  Don  Quixote,  he  grew  quite  en- 
thusiastic one  evening,  talking  to  Mrs. 
Whistler  and  myself,  in  the  blue  dining- 
room  of  his  house  in  Chelsea. 

But  in  Bond  Street,  his  battle-ground, 
he  was  usually  the  Whistler  of  the  "gen- 
tle answer  that  sometimes  turaeth  not 
away  wrath."  Going  into  the  Fine  Ait 
Society's  Galleries  with  him  one  day,  we 
met  at  the  door  a  once  popular  iL  A, 
now  knighted  I  believe,  whom  I  knew 
only  by  sight  and  so  went  on  into  the  gal- 
leries, leaving  the  two  talking.  On  ¥niifl- 
tler's  coming  to  me  I  said,  —  on  misduef 
intent, — 

"Who  on  earth  was  that  to  whom  yon 
spoke?" 

"Really,  now,"  he  answered,  "I  for- 
get, but  whoever  it  t£M»,  it's  some  one  d 
no  importance,  you  know,  no  importance 
whatever." 

It  was  in  Bond  Street  too  that  Whistler 
went  into  the  gallery,  then  full  of  Dor^s 
pictures,  and  asked  the  man  who  solicited 
subscriptions  for  engravings  of  the  works 
on  view,  if  a  certain  Academician's  large 
religious  picture  was  not  on  CThihition 
there. 

"No ;  that,"  said  the  man,  "is  macfa 
lower  down." 

"Impossible,"  said  the  delighted  WhiB- 
Uer. 

Yes,  Whistler  could  be  hard  on  hb 
"commercial-travellers  of  Art"  When 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  he  was  oblivious  to  eveiy  interest 
but  the  quality  of  the  work  shown.  Wben 
asked  to  hang  the  pictures  one  year  in  tiie 
Walker  Art  Galloy  of  Liverpool,  he  was 
occupied  in  making  the  butterfly's  sting 
felt  in  very  truth  on  the  walls;  on  one 
waU  at  least,  which  to  the  pec^  and 
to  one  artist,  was  the  most  importast, 
Whistler  placed  Sir  Luke  Fildes's  Doc- 
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tor  in  the  centre.  The  picture  showed 
a  doctor  watching  a  sick  child.  Around 
this  he  grouped  all  the  pictures  he  could 
find  of  dying  people,  convalescents,  and 
the  like,  with  a  still-life  of  medicine 
bottles  which  he  was  delighted  to  dis- 
cover. Of  course  the  hanging  of  this  wall 
caused  comment  ''But,."  as  Whistler 
said,  when  with  ill-concealed  glee  he  re- 
lated the  story,  "I  told  them" — and  he 
shook  his  forefinger  impressively  —  ''I 
told  them  I  wished  to  emphasize  that 
particular  school." 

''And  what  did  you  put  on  the  oppo- 
site wall?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  Leighton's  — I  really  forget 
what  it  was." 

"But  that  is  different,  you  know," 
said  I. 

"No,"  he  said  with  a  somewhat  be- 
wildered look  at  my  ignorance,  "it's 
really  the  same  thing." 

In  his  Tite  Street  studio  Whistler  had 
shown  me  some  canvases,  one  of  them  a 
Venus  in  low  tones  of  ivory  and  gray- 
blue,  bathed  in  the  warm  evening  after- 
glow, a  note  of  red  on  the  ivory  drapery, 
and  spoke  of  painting  a  larger  canvas 
of  it  soon.  He  never  did.  The  study 
hung  some  years  later  between  the  win- 
dows of  his  dining-room  in  Cheyne  Walk. 
Later  we  rode  on  our  way  to  dine  at  the 
Caf^  Royal.  Whistler  leaned  forward  in 
the  hansom  and  looked  at  the  Green  Park 
in  the  dusk,  sweet  and  fresh  after  the 
rain;  at  the  long  line  of  lights  reflected 
shimmering  in  the  wet  Piccadilly  pave- 
ment, and  said,  — 

"Starr,  I  have  not  dined,  as  you  know, 
80  you  need  not  think  I  say  this  in  any 
hut  a  cold  and  careful  spirit;  it  is  better 
to  five  on  bread  and  cheese  and  paint 
beautiful  things,  than  to  five  like  Dives 
and  paint  pot-boilers.  But  a  painter 
really  should  not  have  to  worry  about  — 
*  various,'  you  know.  Poverty  may  induce 
industry,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  fine 
flower  of  painting.  The  test  is  not  pov- 
erty, it's  money.  Give  a  painter  money 
and  see  what  he  '11  do;  if  he  does  not 
pamt,  his  work  is  well  lost  to  the  world. 


If  I  had  had  —  say,  £SO0O  a  year,  what 
beautiful  things  I  could  have  done! " 

Then  he  laughed  and  told  me  that 
Carlyle  said  he  liked  Whistler's  portrait 
of  him  because  Whistler  had  given  him 
dean  linen.  Watts,  Carlyle  said,  had 
painted  a  portrait  of  him  and  given  him 
a  green  collar. 

I  first  met  Whistler  one  night  at  a  par- 
ty in  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall.  He 
was  standing  near  a  bank  of  flowers,  an 
amused  quizzical  look  on  his  face;  the 
woman  to  whom  he  was  talking  was 
laughing.  The  daughter  of  the  house 
introduced  me  to  him.  He  said  he  had 
seen  a  picture  of  mine  in  Liverpool  —  "a 
picture  amongst  the  paint,"  he  said,  and 
told  me  always  to  paint  things  exactly  as 
I  saw  them.  He  always  did.  "Young 
men  think  they  should  paint  like  this  or 
that  painter.  Be  quite  simple,  no  fussy 
foolishness,  you  know;  and  don't  try  to 
be  what  they  call '  strong.'  When  a  pic- 
ure  '  smells  of  paint,' "  he  said  slo^rly, 
"it 's  what  they  call  'strong.' " 

Whistler  painted  things  exactly  as  he 
saw  them.  How  absurd  that  seemed  to 
people  when  I  in  my  youthful  enthusi- 
asm told  them  that  he  did,  that  he  had 
told  me  he  did.  And  indeed  I  am  puz- 
zled now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  to 
think  that  people  cbvet  his  pictures.  For 
what  should  th^  care  about  an  art  so 
elusive*  painting  so  dependent  on  its  ex- 
quisite quality  for  its  appeal ;  a  painter  so 
absorbed  in  the  painter's  poet^,  so  full 
of  the  "amazing  invention  "  that  puts 
"  form  and  color  into  such  perfect  har- 
mony that  exquisiteness  is  the  result." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  work 
but  the  personality  of  the  painter  that 
wrought  this  miracle.  For  it  is  not  like 
that  of  Biune-Jones,  who  conjiu*ed  with 
the  glamour  of  old  stories,  visions  of 
"faerie  lands  forlorn"  (tiie  poor  con- 
struction of  his  sexless  figures  is  unseen 
by  his  admirers,  allured  by  the  obvious 
sense  of  beauty) ;  nor  that  of  Rossetti,  who 
*•  painted  poems  and  wrote  pictures ; " 
nor  that  of  Millais,  who  in  his  youth  was 
in  the  position  of  Whistler,  in  that  it  was 
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Millaia  and  the  others.  For  Millais,  in 
his  earlier  years  an  artist,  said,  ^'People 
had  better  buy  my  pictures  now,  when  I 
am  working  for  fame,  than  a  few  years 
later,  when  I  shall  be  married  and  work- 
ing for  a  wife  and  children,"  —  giving 
them  stories  in  his  marvelous  canvases, 
and  later  again  stories  or  ''catchy"  titles 
with  his  obvious  pot-boilers,  of  which 
he  had  forewarned  his  world.  Whistler 
cared  for  none  of  this.  It  was  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  the  picture,  the  appearance 
of  effortless  completion  that  he  desired 
more  and  more.  To  this  end  he  adopted, 
from  the  first,  a  method  —  "a  scientific 
proceeding,"  he  said,  —  probably  the 
simplest  ever  used  by  any  painter  and  for 
his  purpose  the  most  unerring.  He  never 
changed  it,  save  to  paint  more  thinly  aa 
time  went  on,  as  did  Velasquez. 

The  first  words  Whistler  said  to  me  on 
my  first  visit  to  his  studio  were,  "It  don't 
smell  of  paint,  does  it  ?  "  He  was  paint- 
ing, a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  then 
director  of  the  South  Kensington  Muse- 
um,—  a  tall  dark  portrait  of  a  man  in  a 
long  cloak  of  dark  blue,  turned  back  over 
the  right  shoulder,  a  man  with  a  ruddy 
face  and  a  white  stubby  beard.  Before 
he  spoke  he  put  a  slow  decisive  stroke  on 
the  right  cheek-bone  and  then  stood  back. 
The  sitting  was  over,  and  that  was  the 
last  stroke  he  put  on  that  canvas.  The 
portrait  was  never  finished,  for  Sir  Henry 
Cole  died  soon  after,  and  I  never  knew 
Whistler  to  touch  a  canvas  without  the 
sitter. 

When  a  student  in  1874,  I  had  seen 
Whistler's  first  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "You  can  paint  a 
dress-suit  black,  if  you  like,  —  and  Whis- 
tler can  make  a  canvas  look  like  the  water 
and  sky  of  the  Thames  at  night,  and  not 
likepaint." 

Of  the  portrait  of  Miss  Alexander, 
George  Moore  wrote  in  1892  as  "surely 
the  loveliest  in  the  world."  Mr.  Christian 
Brinton,  understanding  it  so  charmingly, 
writes  in  a  recent  article,  "The  greatest 
galleries  of  the  world  can  show  nothing 
more  lovely,  more  appealing,  or  more  sen- 


sitive." But  in  1888  at  the  Private  View 
of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  what  an  absurd, 
"ugly  "  thing  every  one  thought  it,  even 
the  artists,  with  few  exceptions.  The 
critics  had  nothing  but  abuse  for  it,  ai 
witness :  — 

"  A  large  etching  in  oil,  a  '  rhapsody  in 
raw  child  and,  cobwebs,'  by  Mr.  Wbis- 
tler,"  from  The  Artist ;  and  "Mr.  Whis- 
tier's  single  contribution  is  a  child's  por- 
trait .  .  .  uncompromisingly  vulgar," 
from  Tfie  Magcadne  of  Art, 

But  perhaps  "  this  is  the  only  tribute 
possible  from  the  Mob  to  the  Master," 
though  the  names  of  the  journals,  since 
dead,  would  seem  misleading.  Joseph 
Pennell  points  out  in  his  preface  to  Tk$ 
Works  of  Charles  Keene^  that  the  English 
critics  did  not  speak  of  Charles  Keene  as 
a  great  artist  until  he  was  dead,  and  then 
they  misunderstood  his  work.  W.  £. 
Henley  says  that  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
created  art  criticism  in  England.  That 
before  his  criticisms,  culminating  in  the 
book  on  Velasquez,  art  criticism  did  not 
exist  Both  Pennell  and  Henl^  seem  se- 
vere, but  a  study  of  the  subject  inclines 
one  to  agree  with  them. 

When  the  Miss  Alexander  hung  in  the 
Goupil  Gallery  in  the  Whistier  exhibi- 
tion of  1892,  it  had  gained  in  beauty. 
Whether  the  original  coat  of  varnish  had 
been  rubbed  off,  I  do  not  know,  but  a 
coat  of  varnish  had  recently  been  put  on 
it.  The  pictiffe  was  more  delicate  in 
quality,  the  whites  having  gained  trans- 
lucence  in  the  ten  years  or  so  of  its  life. 
Certainly  just  bdfore  the  exhibition, 
WhisUer  had  told  me  of  the  man  in 
Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street, "  the  finest 
picture-restorer  in  the  world,"  whose 
broad  thumb  was  then  taking  the  origin- 
al coat  of  varnish  from  one  of  his  larger 
canvases,  he  did  not  say  which.  Gieoige 
Moore  and  I  were  looking  at  this  portrait, 
hung  at  one  end  of  the  large  room  in  the 
old  galleries  in  Bond  Street,  but  we  were 
not  long  allowed  to  forget  that  our  idea 
of  the  beautiful  was  not  popular.  Alaige 
pompous  parson,  with  a  party  of  ladies  in 
his  wake,  stopped  before  it  and  said  with 
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a  sweep  of  the  arm,  '*If  I  could  endorse 
these  thin^.  I  would,  but  I  can't." 

Those  were  his  very  words.  I  said  to 
Moore,  "He  has  no  need  to  say  that,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  stand  there." 

When  the  Miss  Alexander  was  in  the 
studio  before  it  went  to  the  Grosvenor, 
Whistler  told  me  that  Tom  Taylor,  art 
critic  of  r^  7tm6«,  came  to  see  it.  There 
were  other  visitors.  Taylor  said,  **  Ah, 
yes,  um; "  then  remarked  that  the  up- 
right line  in  the  paneling  of  the  wall  was 
wrong  and  the  picture  would  be  better 
without  it,  adding,  "Of  course  it's  a 
matter  of  taste."  To  which  Whistler  re- 
plied, "I  thought  that  perhaps  for  once 
you  were  going  to  get  away  without  hav- 
ing said  anything  foolish;  but  remember, 
so  that  you  may  not  make  the  mistake 
again,  it  *s  not  a  matter  of  taste  at  all,  it  is 
a  matter  of  knowledge.  Good-by." 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  effect  of 
Whistler's  pictures  in  a  general  exhibi- 
tion, the  intrusion  of  his  art  among 
the  hitherto  little-disturbed  ideals  of  the 
British  public.  A  work  by  Whistler  made 
an  others  on  that  wall  appear  as  if  done 
by  one  man,  of  the  same  colors,  key,  and 
facture,  whatever  the  subject.  It  was 
startling,  and  one  felt  the  truth  of  his 
statement  that  "They  were  all  tarred 
with  the  same  brush."  And  once  The 
Fur- Jacket  hung  in  the  Goupil  Galleries 
and  on  the  opposite  wall  a  large  Fortuny. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  Fortimy 
would  sparkle  and  the  Whistler  would 
look  sombre.  No,  the  beautiful  tone  of 
the  whole  canvas,  the  delicate  flush  on 
the  face  of  the  figure  by  Whistler  made 
the  Fortuny  look  "black,"  in  spite  of  its 
emerald  greens,  pinks,  and  yellows. 

Of  Whistler's  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists  and  his  en- 
deavor to  make  it  an  "  art-centre,"  I 
shall  speak  only  of  such  things  as  are  not 
well  known,  or  not  known  at  all  —  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  in  this  connection.  He 
exhibited  in  the  society  some  of  his  best 
work.  His  first  contribution,  I  think,  was 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Louis  Huth.  This 
beautiful   canvas   is   but  little  known; 


the  first  reproduction  I  have  seen  of  it 
since  his  death  is  in  The  Work  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  by  Elizabeth  Luther 
Gary.  It  was  painted  some  years  before 
its  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Society.  In 
earlier  years  Whistler  painted  many  por- 
traits showing  the  face  in  profile.  Later, 
one  may  observe  he  nearly  always  chose 
the  full  face.  Walter  Sickert  asked  him 
why  he  no  longer  painted  profiles.  "  Oh, 
the  blue  Alsatian  Mountaios,"  said  he. 

As  I  was  a  member  of  the  society  and 
on  the  hanging-committee  twice  during 
his  active  career,  I  naturally  saw  the  ef- 
fect which  Whistler's  personality  and  the 
enforcing  of  his  principles  had  on  the 
"  British  "  that  afterwards  "  remained," 
as  weU  as  on  the  "  artists  "  who  "  came 
out."  Whistler  gained  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria permission  to  prefix  the  title 
"  Royal,"  much  coveted  by  art  societies 
in  London,  and  invited  the  present  King 
and  Queen,  then  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  to  visit  the  exhibition.  The 
Prince,  on  coming  up  the  staircase,  asked 
the  President  what  the  society  was,  say- 
ing that  he  had  "  never  heard  of  it."  The 
society  is  the  oldest  in  London  with  the 
exception  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
the  appropriate  answer  was  with  Whis- 
tler, and  he  said,  "  Sir,  it  dates  from 
to-day." 

The  Prince  laughed  good-naturedly, 
and  then  learned  of  the  society's  anti- 
quity and  of  the  charter  it  alone  possessed. 
Whistler  told  me  that  the  Princess  par- 
ticularly liked  my  picture,  and  on  my 
showing  gratification,  said  with  a  diaboli- 
cal twinkle  in  his  eye,  "But  she  also  liked 
that,"  and  pointed  to  one  by  a  "  British  " 
artist  artfully  hidden  in  a  comer. 

There  came  a  press-day  when  Whis- 
tler's picture  was  not  there,  only  the 
frame  on  the  wall.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  society,  instituted  before  Whistler's 
time  and  not  discontinued  by  him,  to 
provide  for  the  press  a  well-spread  table 
and  such  comfort  as  a  good  cellar  con- 
tains, to  cheer  them  as  they  appraised  the 
pictures.  Telegrams  were  sent  imploring 
the  placing  of  the  President's  canvas.  But 
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the  ,only  answer  that  came  was,  "The 
Press  have  ye  always  with  you.  Feed 
my  lambs." 

A  smokmg-concert  followed  during  the 
exhibition.  At  this  one  critic  said  to  the 
master,  "Your  picture  is  not  up  to  yoiur 
nuurk,  it  is  not  good  this  time." 

"You  should  not  say  it  is  n't  good,  you 
should  say  you  don't  like  it,  and  then,  you 
know,  you  're  perfectly  safe;  now  come 
and  have  something  you  do  like,  have 
some  whiskey,"  said  Whistler. 

But  on  the  adverse  vote  being  cast 
which  ended  his  leadership  of  and  con- 
nection with  the  society,  he  said  to  a 
group  of  the  men  he  was  leaving,  "  Now  I 
understand  the  feelings  of  all  those  who, 
since  the  world  began,  have  tried  to  save 
their  fellow-men." 

Albert  Moore's  comment  to  Whistler 
on  this  episode  was,  "If  I  had  a  flying- 
machine,  do  you  think  I  'd  hitch  it  to  an 
old  omnibus  ?  " 

But  Whistler's  example  in  the  society 
was  the  most  artistic  blow  ever  aimed  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  "  Royal  Commis- 
sions "  had  glanced  off,  attacks  from  out- 
siders had  missed  their  aim,  but  Whis- 
tler's eventually  resulted  in  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters, 
and  Gravers,  and  landed  squarely  on 
the  closed  jaw.  Only  once,  I  think,  did 
Whistler  revisit  his  old  societ/s  rooms. 
It  was  when  a  picture  of  Lord  Leigh- 
ton's  had  been  secured  and  hung  in  a 
centre.  The  members  led  their  visitor 
up  to  it  and  pointed  with  pride  to  their 
acquisition.  Putting  his  monocle  in  his 
eye  and  surveying  the  canvas,  "Yes," 
said  he,  "  it 's  quite  beautiful,  like  a  dia- 
mond in  the  sty." 

In  the  Tite  Street  studio  Whistler 
closed  the  large  door  and  used  a  narrow 
one,  three  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Leaving 
this  door  open,  he  would  go  down  the 
steps  and  stand  in  the  passage  to  look  at 
his  work.  Through  the  door,  the  light 
coming  from  the  large  window  on  the  left, 
one  saw  the  tall  canvas.  The  portrait 
finished,  one  forgot  the  canvas  and  be- 
came conscious  only  of  M.  Duret,  Sara- 


sate,  or  Rosa  Corder  in  the  late  after- 
noon light.  I  remember  one  afternoon  he 
met  me  at  the  front  door  and  led  me  bj 
the  arm  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  saying, 
"There  he  is,  eh?  Is  n't  that  it,  eh ?  AU 
balanced  by  tiie  bow,  you  know.  See  how 
he  stands!"  It  was  Sarasate.  And  when 
the  portrait  was  exhibited  Whistler  said, 
"  They  talk  about  my  painting  Sarasate 
standing  in  a  coal-cdlar,  and  stupidities 
like  that.  I  only  know  that  he  looked  just 
as  he  does  in  my  picture  when  I  saw  him 
play  in  St.  James's  Hall." 

Once  I  found  him  looking  thought- 
fully at  the  portrait  of  a  lady  whose  hus- 
band had  just  left  the  studio,  having 
come  to  see  it,  now  that  it  was  finished. 

"That,"  said  he,  indicating  the  por- 
trait, "  is  a  crime.  I  have  been  so  long 
over  it  and  the  man  has  been  so  nice 
about  it,  that  I  feel  ashamed  of  mysdf. 
He  seemed  to  like  that  very  much," 
pointing  to  a  life-sized  figure  of  a  little 
Chelsea  girl,  standing  legs  apart,  arms 
akimbo,  with  a  white  pinafore  and  rosy 
cheeks.  "  Do  you  know,  I  think  I '11  pad 
that  in  the  case  with  the  portrait  and 
send  it  to  him  as  a  gift"    And  he  did. 

We  walked  from  the  studio  to  his  house 
in  The  Vale,  and  on  the  way  he  UM  me 
he  had  given  up  smoking.  "  The  ease 
with  which  I  did  it,"  said  he,  "  is  delight- 
ful to  me.  I  just  let  it  go,  that 's  all;" 
and  he  waved  it  away  with  his  wand 
in  a  yellow-gloved  hand.  Later  he  again 
made  tiny  cigarettes,  in  the  intarvals  of 
work  or  in  the  evening  after  dinner. 

There  was  a  young  American  painter 
then  in  England,  Aubrey  Hunt,  and  a 
good  painter  he  was.  After  the  priyate 
view  of  a  collection  of  his  pictures,  a 
party  of  four,  one  of  whom  was  Whistler 
and  another  the  art  critic  of  a  LcMidon 
paper,  were  seated  around  a  table  con- 
versing and  conunenting.  All  at  once 
Whistler  said,  — 

"What  are  you  going  to  say  about 
Aubrey  Hunt's  pictures  in  your  paper,        i 
WilHe?"  I 

"  Oh.  I  shall  say  just  what  I  think,        | 
you  know."  i 
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"No,  you  won't,  Willie,  you'D  say 
they  're  damned  good,  that 's  all." 

"Oh,  but  I  couldn't  do  that,  you 
know." 

"Why  not,  Willie?  Albert  Wolff  saw  a 
play,  and  his  criticism  in  his  paper  con- 
sisted of  two  lines,  the  title  of  Uie  play, 
and  hift  opinion,  thus  t  — 

"  '  Le  Roi  s' Amuse. 

"*IiaaUseui: 

"  You  just  put, 

"  *  Aubrey  Hunt's  Pictures. 

" '  They  are  damned  good.'  " 

Upon  further  protests  Whistler  said, 

"  I  'd  do  it  if  I  were  you,  and  hand  in 
my  resignation  at  the  same  time,  and  — 
what  a  perfect  exit,  you  know !  " 

All  London  came  to  Prince's  Hall  to 
hear  Whistler  deliver  his  Ten  O'dock, 
The  following  comments  which  I  heard 
are  illuminating;  — 

E.  A.  Abb^  said  he  thought  he  had 
heard  it  all  before. 

Lady said,  "Yes,  he  is   a  very 

clever  man." 

On  the  platform  behind  the  curtain  his 
old  fellow  student,  now  Sir  Edward 
Pqynter,  P.  R.  A.,  shook  hands  with  the 
lecturer,  saying,  "I  congratulate  you. 
Whistler;  you  said  a  great  many  things 
that,  er —  ought  to  be  said,"  and  rapidly 
vanished. 

M.  Duret  remarked  to  me,  "  He  was 
describing  himself,  he  and  Hokusai  are 
the  two  great  artists." 

After  this.  Whistler  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Did  you  see  'em  [the  critics]? 
Th^  were  all  sittin'  in  a  row  dose  up, 
on  n^  left;  did  you  see  me  shake  my 
finger  at  'em  ?  " 

The  Ten  O'clock  was  given  at  Oxford 
in  April.  I  went  down  with  Whistler 
and  his  brother,  "  Doctor  Willie,"  to  put 
up  at  the  historic  Mitre.  The  lecture-hall 
was  small,  with  primitive  benches,  and 
the  audience  was  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  London.  The  lectiure  was 
delivered  impressively,  but  lacking  the 
original  emphasis  and  sparkle.  Whistier 
hated  to  do  anything  twice  over,  and  this 
was  the  third  time;  but  it  was  on  record. 


YiThen  asked  to  make  a  drawing  of  one 
of  his  pictures  for  some  publication  or 
other,  he  had  said,  "You  cannot  lay 
your  ^;g  twice." 

So  on  our  return  to  the  hotel  there  was 
no  word  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Manners,  the 
original  sentry  in  GObert  and  Sullivan's 
opera  of  "  lolanthe,"  who  was  staying  at 
the  Mitre,  was  asked  to  come  into  our 
room,  and  he  sang  for  us  "The  Con- 
templative  Sentry,"    the   second   verse 
slightly  altered  to  our  ears,  as  thus :  — 
When  in  that  house  R.  A.'*  dWide, 
If  they  Ve  a  brain  and  oerebellnm  too, 
They  've  got  to  leave  that  brain  ontaidei 
And  vote  jnst  aa  their  leaders  tell  'em  to. 
But  then  the  prospect  of  a  lot 
Of  Artists  all  in  close  prozimityf 
A-thinking  for  themselTes  is  what 
No  man  ean  face  with  equanimity. 

Next  day  the  master  firmly  refused  to 
spend  time  in  Oxford:  "In  the  spring 
landscape  was  loveliest  in  London." 

On  Cheyne  Walk,  not  many  doors  from 
the  house  in  which  Rossetti  secluded 
himself,  was  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
that  of  Whistler,  with  its  old-world  gar- 
den, where  beyond  the  lawn  and  the  mul- 
berry-tree were  the  flower-beds  and  the 
smnmer-house;  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
summer  here  stood  the  tea-table,  and  the 
master  and  his  wife  were  at  home.  Some- 
times Whistier  would  make  a  lithograph 
of  his  guests  sitting  about  the  table,  not 
talking  as  he  worked,  dressed  in  a  blue 
serge  suit,  the  "pOot-coat"  buttoned, 
the  ends  of  his  black  ribbon  tie  floating 
over  the  lapels,  his  narrow-brimmed 
straw  hat,  with  black  ribbon  band,  a-tilt 
over  his  nose.  Or  if  he  were  writing  a  let- 
ter to  the  paper,  he  would  read  it  to  them. 
With  the  Oerdle  Art  of  Making  Enemies 
fresh  in  the  field  and  Albert  Moore  in  his 
audience,  he  read  one  Sunday  the  trial 
scene  with  dramatic  significance.  Often 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  stay  for  dinner 
and  spend  the  evening  en  famUle.  Many 
interesting  things  happened  in  the  blue 
and  white  dining-room;  here  evolved  the 
construction  of  annotations  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  annotated  in  the  Oentle 
Art;    while  the   lovely  littie  gold    and 
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green  frog,  Mrs.  Whistler's  model  for  de- 
corations in  a  book  of  fairy-tales,  would 
jump,  turning  a  back  somersault  from 
her  finger,  three  feet  to  the  Nankin  cen- 
trepiece. Sometimes  Whistler  would  play 
the  devil's  tattoo  on  the  table  and  look 
the  part  so  well  that  I  would  say,  — 

"Would  you  do  all  that  to  them  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Whistler  would  say,  "Oh, 
Jimmy,  you  '11  be  rich,  I  'm  sure,  soon; 
look  at  his  eyebrows,  Mr.  Starr;  people 
with  eyebrows  like  that  always  get  rich." 

Once  I  was  speaking  of  B.  R.  Hay- 
don's  vivid  autobiography,  and  Whis- 
tler looked  up  from  the  oopper-plate  of 
The  Tragetto,  which  he  was  retouching 
with  dry-point,  saying,  "Yes,  Haydon, 
it  seems,  went  into  his  studio,  locked 
the  door,  and  before  beginning  to  work, 
prayed  God  to  enable  him  to  paint  for 
the  glory  of  England.  Then  seizing  a 
large  brush,  full  of  bitumen,  he  attacked 
his  huge  canvas,  and  of  course  —  God 
fled." 

Only  once,  that  I  remember,  did  Whis- 
tler speak  to  me  of  the  early  days  in  Lind- 
seyRow.  One  summer  night  after  dinner 
and  the  mild  game  of  whist,  which  Whis- 
tler, Mrs.  Whistler,  her  sister,  and  I  used 
to  play,  the  master  had  taken  me  to  the 
door  to  look  at  the  river.  The  night  lured 
us  down  the  path  to  the  gate  and  then  on 
by  Don  Saltero's  walk  and  Lindsey  Row, 
and  Whistler  told  me  of  The  Balcony,  at 
which  we  had  been  looking  in  his  studio 
before  dinner,  and  other  things  he  had 
painted  there,  in  the  room  with  windows 
facing  south,  —  and  how  beautiful  the 
things  observed,  how  difficult  to  execute 
in  that  south  light!  Then,  indicating  Bat- 
tersea  Reach  lying  bathed  in  the  mysteri- 
ous bloom  of  a  summer  night,  he  said, 
"  Starr,  now  please  point  out  the  detail 
which  Bume-Jones  said  my  nocturnes 
lack;  of  course  you  can  see  it,  now, 
please." 

We  walked  back,  and  "  New  "  Bat- 
tersea  Bridge  was  before  us;  his  "  old  " 
bridge  was  gone.  But  that  was  not  trou- 
bling him,  he  had  ensured  its  life  well 
enough.  I  asked  him  if  the  southern  ex- 


posure of  the  room  in  which  he  was  tben 
working  troubled  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  did;  but  Ruskin 
lives  in  the  North,  you  know,  and  a  south- 
ern exposing  troubled  him,  rather,  eh?" 

The  Falling  Rocket  was  on  the  market 
in  those  years,  and  could  have  been 
bought  for  much  less  than  its  price  in 
1892.  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  had  it  for 
some  time.  I  spoke  of  its  beauty,  quali- 
ty, and  so  forth,  one  day  to  Mr.  Walter 
Dowdeswell,  who  said  that  apparentlj 
few  people  thought  as  I  did.  for  noW 
seemed  to  wish  to  buy  it  The  FalHng 
Rocket  is  now  in  the  MetropoEtan  Mu- 
seum, lent  by  its  owner,  Mr.  Samuel 
Untermyer.  When  it  came  to  America, 
Whistler  wrote  a  postscript  to  one  of  his 
letters  as  follows :  — 

"  Give  us  all  details  as  to  its  safe  anir- 
al,  and  as  to  how  my  lovely  little  '  Rock- 
et'is  liked.  You  must  teU  them  all  about 
'  its  place  in  history/  And  let  Mr.  Unter- 
myer know  that  he  possesses  the  famous 
Nocturne  that  was  the  destruction  of 
Ruskin.  .  .  ."  (With  the  Butterfly  sign- 
maniud.) 

And  in  another:  "You  know  that  I  am 
greatly  pleased,  although  the  picture  vill 
now  be  so  far  away.  Still  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  my  works  in  London.  Ahneadj 
since  the  e^diibition  in  Bond  Street  sever- 
al pictures  have  gone  to  America,  and  the 
Ruskin  lot  will  be  furious  about  'The 
Fallen  Rocket.'  Of  course  you  must 
write  and  tell  me  all  about  the  {»cture — 
how  it  looks  and  how  it  is  liked.  In  short, 
I  look  forward  to  your  next  with  the 
greatest  possible  interest" 

One  more  extract  from  a  later  letter 
gives  the  atmosphere  of  1892:  — 

''Our  address  is  as  you  see,  Pazis, 
—  and  I  must  say  I  am  delighted  with 
the  place.  The  dreariness  and  dullness 
of  London  was  at  last  too  depressing 
for  anytl\jng  —  and  after  the  ediibitioD 
there  was  really  nothing  to  stay  for.  In- 
deed the  exhibition  itself  smmned  up  the 
situation  most  beautifully.  It  was,  as  you 
remember,  a  complete  triumph  —  crown- 
ing all  my  past  victories.    No  farther 
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fighting  necessary —  I  could  at  last  come 
away  to  this^land  of  light  and  joy  where 
honors  are  heaped  upon  me,  and  Peace 
threatens  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  gar- 
den of  our  pretty  pavilion.  However,  I  do 
not  promise  that  I  shall  not,  from  time  to 
time,  run  over  to  London,  in  order  that 
too  great  a  sense  of  security  may  not  come 
upon  the  people!  *' 

And  now  he  was  in  Paris,  and  he  had 
his  triumph.  Fortune  came  to  him,  and 
sorrow.  Still  his  goddess  remained  with 
him  "  loving  and  fruitful."  She  who  had 
"  never  turned  aside  in  moments  of  hope 
deferred — of  insult — and  of  ribald  mis- 
understanding." 

"But  his  face  was  sadder  with  a  shad- 
ow of  gravity  like  the  twilight  of  his 
Nocturnes,  intangible,  but  very  real.  In 
point  of  fact  even  at  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess life  pressed  hard  on  Whistler.  He 
laughed  it  to  scorn  in  his  lordly  fashion. 
But  Life  can  always  take  revenge  if  only 
by  wearing  out  the  man  who  contemns  it 
just  as  effectually  as  the  man  who  gives 
in."* 

^  Andne  AlezaDdre,  in  Les  ArUy  October, 
1903. 


Was  Whistler  lonely?  Perhaps  so.  Not 
in  the  sense  of  companionship  while  his 
wife  lived,  and  he  always  had  friends 
who  loved  him;  but  the  companionship 
of  those  he  seldom  or  never  saw,  the  sense 
of  being  in  tune  with  **  some  few  of  his 
blood,"  —  he  felt  this  loss.  When  Swin* 
burne  wrote  his  ill-considered  article,  he 
felt  that.  He  was  writing  the  answer  one 
evening  when  I  went  in.  He  read  it  to 
me.  "  Why,  O  brother  ?  "  and,  "  Do  we 
not  speak  the  same  language?  Are  we 
strangers,  then,  or,  in  our  Father's  house 
are  there  so  many  mansions  that  you  lose 
your  way,  my  brother,  and  cannot  recog- 
nize your  kin  ?  " 

And  he  meant  it  as  it  is  written.  So  he 
did  the  reproof,  "Who  are  you,  deserting 
your  Muse,  that  you  should  insult  my 
Goddess  with  fanidliarity  ?  " 

It  was  in  his  voice,  as  was  the  contempt 
in  "  Poet  and  Peabody."  He  spoke  of 
this  afterwards  and  said  he  was  lonely, 
"but  one  expected  it."  Mallarm^,  too, 
had  told,  him  that  he  wrote  beautiful 
things,  but  no  one  understood  them,  and 
he  was  lonely,  lonely,  "  comme  le  cerf —  le 
eerf  de  FontaineUeau.'* 


TO  A  GREEK  BOOTBLACK 

BY   O.   W.    FIRKINS 

In  a  dusk  and  scant  retreat. 
Fronting  on  the  noisy  street. 
Six  lads,  quick  of  hands  and  feet. 
Ply  a  trade  for  song  unmeet. 

In  the  passer's  careless  view: 
I,  from  Saxon  loins  that  rose  — 
Churl  or  swain  or  serf  —  who  knows  ?  — 
High-reared,  propping  heels  and  toes. 
Brood  in  meditant  repose 

O'er  the  Greek  who  blacks  my  shoe. 

Bound  bkck  head  that  fronts  my  knees. 
Cheeks  whose  tint  might  tempt  the  bees, 
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Profile  scarcely  formed  to  please 
Myron  or  Praxiteles, 

Yet  of  dainty  mould  and  coy; 
Eyes  whose  owner  ne'er  may  guess 
What  appealing  tenderness, 
Dream-like  in  their  veiled  recess. 
Deep  and  dark  their  spheres  express  — 

Longings  alien  to  the  boy. 

Reascends  the  ancient  seon: 
Winds  that  o'er  the  broad  ^gean 
Skyward  lift  the  joyous  pnan. 
Chanted  as  with  pipes  Pandsean 

O'er  the  Persian's  broken  line; 
Trail  of  purple-henmied  himations, 
Foam  and  fragrance  of  libations, 
Viols,  harp  and  flute  vibrations. 

Olives,  and  the  Chian  vine. 

Not  for  him  the  dream  is  spun; 
From  his  lips,  unheeding  one, 
In  a  hasting  torrent  run 
Accents  strange  to  Xenophon, 

Tones  Cithaeron  never  knew: 
What  to  him  the  ages'  sickle? 
What  the  thought  that  time  is  fickle? 
Brisk,  he  takes  the  proffered  nickel; 

Eager,  seeks  the  waiting  shoe. 

Meagre,  in  this  narrowed  sluice. 
Flows  the  rich-hued  Attic  juice; 
Shrunken  ward  of  fallen  Zeus, 
I  thy  sandal  should  unloose  — 

Sandals  —  they  are  vanished  too ! 
Sad  eclipse  of  antique  splendor ! 
Poor  blue  shirt  and  crossed  suspender ! 
Tribute  gladly  would  I  render; 
Tears,  or  smiles  than  tears  more  tender- 

Little  Greek  that  blacks  my  shoe. 
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SouTHBBN  California  haa  a  wonderful 
climate.  Day  after  day  the  sun  rises, 
makes  his  diurnal  course,  and  sets  in  the 
same  cloudless  serenity;  day  after  day  a 
royal  blue  covers  the  sky  from  mountain 
rim  to  the  ocean's  horizon;  night  after 
night  the  stars  shine  with  the  joy  and 
frohness  of  new  created  things.  This 
inunobility  of  splendor,  this  monotony 
of  ^aey,  begins  at  last  to  chafe  one's 
spirit.  Northern  inconstancy  cannot 
endure  this  sameness.  The  law  of  the 
North  is  eternal  flux,  —  sequence  of  sea- 
sons, sunshine  and  showers,  June  and 
December,  clouds  and  transparency.  We 
of  the  North  are  but  aliens  here,  tempo- 
raiy  sojourners;  we  cannot  become  Uege- 
men  to  the  South.  To  this  sensation  of 
estrangement  upon  our  part  California 
exhibits  absolute  indifference.  The  royal 
shapes  <^  this  kingdom:  the  proud  mod- 
ulation of  the  earth  from  the  flat  borders 
of  the  placid  ocean  to  the  steep  sides  of 
the  gray-green  Sierras,  the  rising  slopes, 
the  swelling  mounds,  the  languorous 
cunres  and  hollows  of  the  foothills,  pro- 
daim haughtfly,  "California  far^  da  se," 

—  '*  California  is  sufficient  unto  herself; 
stay  or  go  as  you  please."  In  her  hospi- 
tality, which  seemed  to  the  newcomer  so 
prodigal,  she  opened  her  lovely  arms  but 
not  her  heart.  We  are  admitted  to  her 
gaideos,  to  her  outer  courts,  welcomed  to 
her  fruits  and  flowers,  the  glistening  oak 
leaf  and  silvery  shining  olive,  to  the  music 
of  the  palm  branches  and  the  silken 
fringe  of  the  eucalyptus  acorns,  with  all 
the  statdy  Spanish  courtesy  of  this  teem- 
ing land ;  but  the  central  intimacy  —  the 
inner  content,  the  complete  appreciation 

—  is  reserved  for  the  native-bom.  Cali- 
fornia's privacy  is  her  own,  and  the  stran- 
ger cannot  enter.  It  might  be  guessed, 
with  what  justice  I  cannot  tell,  that  this 


last  barrier  is  mere  illusion,  or  that  we 
ourselves  erect  it  Perhaps  the  reserve 
that  we  impute  to  California  is  after  all 
merely  our  own  deficiency;  for,  in  spite  of 
this  royal  reception,  this  queenly  hospi- 
tality, the  sojourner  from  the  North  b^ 
comes  homesick. 

CaHfomia  was  created  by  nature  in 
the  full  flood  of  a  High  Renaissance; 
Grenii  of  the  earth  —  a  Bonif azio,  a  Paul 
Veronese  —  have  been  at  work,  with 
their  gaudy  beauty,  their  extravagance  of 
color,  their  prodigal  portion  of  gorgeous- 
ness.  There  is  too  much;  the  thinner 
northern  nature  shrinks  into  itself,  it 
cannot  rest  easy  before  this  superb  abun- 
dance, and  hangs  back  like  a  shy  child 
when  fetched  to  a  banquet.  The  inward 
eye  turns  to  other  scenes,  to  a  lower  scale 
of  color,  a  meaner  standard  of  beauty, 
a  narrower  range  of  sensation.  This  very 
richness  keeps  reminding  us  that  we  are 
exiles. 

There  is  something  wantonly  capri- 
cious in  humanity.  At  home  we  are  im- 
patient with  tameness  and  familiarity; 
ennui  —  subtlest  of  creeping  things  — 
crawls  up  on  its  belly:  "YiThy  not  eat  of 
the  rich  fruit  of  the  South?"  We  eat; 
and  exile  is  our  punishment.  The  stem 
officer  of  retribution,  Homesickness, 
holds  up  a  picture  of  what  we  have  left. 
Not  Veronese  in  all  his  splendor  can 
paint  as  Homesickness  paints.  The  old 
familiar  scenes,  refined,  etherealized, 
transfused  with  light,  quiver  in  an  "in- 
tenser  day:"  —  the  little  library,  its 
time-stained,  finger-spotted  books,  the 
broad  windows,  the  narrow  sward,  the 
great  elm,  the  slope  down  to  the  brook, 
the  hill  beyond,  where  the  winter  sun  sets 
as  if  on  the  edge  of  Paradise.  We  hear 
the  wind  whistling  through  the  hemlocks, 
the  dogs  jumping  and  barking,  Tom's 
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boots  creaking  as  he  bears  logs  into  the 
hall,  all  sweet  as  Christmas  carols. 
Household  figures  come  like  bringers  of 
a  gospel.  Neighbors  pass,  —  the  parson, 
the  schoolmaster,  the  doctor,  the  grocer's 
man,  the  tinsmith's  boy,  the  schoolgirl 
with  her  red  muffler,  the  old  lady  across 
the  way,  the  elderly  cousin  twice  re- 
moved, —  all  Shakespearean  characters; 
what  life,  what  himianity,  what  diversity, 
what  subtlety,  what  'range  and  compass 
of  affection  and  interest!  How  could 
we  be  blind  to  all  this?  YiThat  hung  a 
curtain  before  our  eyes  ?  What  put  poi- 
son into  familiarity?  Why  can  we  not 
perceive  the  worth  of  all  our  common 
things  without  its  being  necessary  that 
the  genius  of  life  should  take  pain  or  sin 
*'to  stab  our  spirits  broad  awake?  "  Is 
this  numbness,  this  blank  stupidity,  the 
work  of  the  heart  or  of  the  head  ?  is  it 
egotism,  fed  on  idleness  and  vulgarity, 
or  is  it  the  darkness  of  unimagination  ? 
Sometimes  we  do  not  open  our  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  home  imtil  death  has  cut 
into  it  and  marred  it  forever;  no  man 
can  be  too  grateful  to  the  genius  of  life 
that  she  wakes  him  up  by  the  gentler 
stab  of  exile.  Yet  exile  though  benefi- 
cent is  stem ;  it  makes  its  lessons  effect- 
ive. The  vision  of  beauty  left  behind 
brings  inseparably  with  it  the  conscious 
pain  of  absence.  The  exile  cannot  forget 
his  maim. 

But  all  exiles  are  not  to  blame.  Some 
are  banished  by  the  tyrant,  ill  health; 
some  by  that  oiher  tyrant,  poverty;  and 
in  old  days  some  were  banished  by  a 
tyrant  king  or  demagogue.  It  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good;  and  read- 
ers have  got  much  good  from  that  insti- 
tution of  exile.  Some  of  the  most  touch- 
ing pages  of  poetry  are  due  to  it.  At 
times  one  grasps  at  the  idea  of  banishing 
all  our  poets  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
What  is  more  loaded  with  feeling  than 
Dante's  lines :  — 

Thou  shalt  leave  eTerything  loved  most  dearly ; 
Thoa  shalt  prove  how  salt  the  taste 
Of  another  man's  hread,  how  hard  a  path  it  is 
To  g^o  up  and  down  another  man's  stairs. 


In  those  days  exile  was  a  serious  matter. 
The  exile  lost  his  means  of  livdihood, 
and  must  earn  his  salt  bread  as  best  he 
might;  and  the  very  narrowness  of  his 
country,  a  few  acres  within  encircling 
waUs  and  a  few  square  miles  round  abouC 
gave  love  of  it  an  intensity  that  such  men 
as  we,  whose  country  is  a  continent,  can- 
not understand.  His  fellow  citizens  were 
idl  individuals ;  he  knew  all  the  members 
of  his  guild,  all  the  prosperous  merchants, 
all  the  great  families,  the  Uberti,  the 
Donati,  the  Cavalcanti,  the  Guidi,  the 
Lamberti,  their  fortresses,  their  men-at- 
arms,  their  varlets,  thdr  link-bearers, 
the  iron-work  on  their  gates,  the  machic- 
olations on  their  turrets,  their  incomes, 
their  spendings,  their  animosities,  and 
affections.  One  thinks  with  a  chill  of 
that  winter  day  on  which  Dante  was 
banished  from  Florence,  when  he  left 
wife  and  children,  the  familiar  walls,  the 
oft^trodden  streets,  the  well-known  fields, 
the  olive  orchards,  the  color-loving  waters 
of  the  Amo,  when  he  looked  for  the  last 
time  on  the  sweep  of  hills  that  half  girdle 
Florence  from  San  Miniato  to  Fiesole. 
From  his  grief  and  ang^,  better  than 
from  all  the  historians,  we  learn  what 
Florence  was,  with  her  well-bdoved  bqh 
tistery,  her  churches,  her  towers,  her 
pride  in  herself,  and  her  children's  pride 
in  her.    . 

Ungratefnl  Florence,  Danie  sleeps  afar. 
He  would  not  go  back  unless  he  should 
receive  the  poet's  crown  in  all  honor  from 
his  self-humbling  fellow  citizens;  and 
the  Florentines  displayed  no  tendency 
toward  self-humiliation. 

Loneliness  is  the  most  poignant  of  sor- 
rows, and  the  exile  in  California  longs  for 
sympathy  and  the  company  of  other  ex- 
fles  as  lonely  as  he.  I  betook  myself  to 
my  one  source  of  comfort,  my  landlord's 
library,  and  looked  over  the  shelves  to 
find  some  companion  for  my  mood;  but 
except  for  Dante  and  a  few  lines  in 
Shakespeare  I  found  little.  There  was 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  story  of  The  Man 
vnthout  a  CovanJtry^  but  that  did  not 
square  with  my  humor.   At  last  I  found, 
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tucked  away  on  a  lower  shelf  with  sundry 
Latin  school-books,  an  Ovid.  The  words 
"Allen  Sc  Greenough"  were  a  talisman 
to  evoke  long-slumbering  memories.  At 
Harvard  College,  in  a  time  midway  be- 
tween nearness  and  real  remoteness, 
there  used  to  be  a  course  in  Latin,  known 
as  Latin  11;  twice  a  week  a  lot  of  boys 
struggled  with  the  coUoquies  between 
Davos  and  Greta,  as  those  two  slaves 
(or  their  part  struggled  to  unravel  the 
snarl  in  which  their  gay  young  masters, 
Romanized  Greeks  swaggering  in  Ath- 
ens, had  tangled  their  sweethearts, 
their  fathers,  and  themselves.  Terence's 
cribbed  plots  and  borrowed  characters, 
the  old  jokes  and  simulations  of  merri- 
ment, were  a  very  lugubrious  business 
between  lectures ;  but  when  the  boys  had 
trooped  in  and  ranged  themselves  noisily 
on  ihe  benches,  had  rotated  like  little 
dogs  preparing  to  lie  down,  had  kicked 
their  nearest  neighbors,  had  gazed  about 
to  see  who  was  eutting  and  who  had  his 
trot  beneath  his  desk;  when  the  prelimi- 
nary ^ye  minutes  for  adjustment  of  mind 
and  body  were  up,  a  pleasant  voice  from 
the  professor's  desk  asked  Mr.  X  if  he 
would  render  in  En^h  such  and  such  a 
scene.  Mr.  X  mumbled  a  few  words, 
fumbled  for  his  trot,  tried  to  catch  a 
whisper  from  behind,  and  flunked.  At 
this  the  professor,  in  his  pleasant  voice, 
as  if  it  were  his  turn  to  take  up  a  thread 
most  satisfactorily  left  by  Mr.  X,  began 
to  read  in  capital  vernacular  the  old 
Roman  dialogue,  blending  slang  and 
coUoquial  phrases  very  much  as  certain 
notable  dramatis  persoruB  of  Harvard  at 
that  time  used  to  do,  —  Connors  the  dog- 
fancier,  HcMrace  the  Expressman,  Billy  the 
Postman,  —  and  threw  a  glow  of  humor 
from  his  genial  face  over  aU  the  scene, 
untd  the  poor  old  I^atin  mummies  rose 
up,  limbered  out,  and  walked.  It  wa^  in- 
deed a  miracle;  and  in  this  care-dispel- 
ling, kindly  way  Professor  Greenough 
went  through  life. 

The  reminiscences  suggested  by  the 
words  "AUen  &  Greenough"  seemed  to 
faring  Ovid  nearer,  and  yet  what  had  I 


to  do  with  the  old  Roman  rhymester, 
with  his  hexameters  and  pentameters, 
his  Metamorphoses  and  Ars  Amatoria  f 
However,  as  I  met  no  other  exile,  I 
picked  him  up,  Publius  Ovidius  Naso. 
He  told  his  own  story.  He  was  a 
fashionable  poet  in  Rome  "under  the 
good  Augustus."  His  father,  a  gentleman 
of  birth,  brought  his  two  sons  to  Rome 
to  be  educated.  Both  were  intended  for 
political  careers,  and  both  studied  ac- 
cordingly; but  Publius  dawdled  over 
verses.  The  paternal  warning  was  in 
vain.  "Studium  quid  inutile  temptas? 
Why  waste  your  time  over  that  stuff? 
Even  Homer  did  not  leave  a  penny.' 
But  Publius  "lisped  in  numbers  for  the 
numbers  came,"  and  when  his  brother 
died  he  could  afford  temptare  inutUs' 
stadium.  He  frequented  the  older  poets. 
He  had  the  honor  to  read  Macer's  verses 
in  manuscript.  Propertius  and  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  club;  Ponticus,  fa- 
mous for  his  epic,  and  Bassus,  for  his 
iambics,  were  his  chums.  There  is  great 
autumnal  pathos  in  this  casual  reference 
to  forgotten  names,  like  that  when  look- 
ing at  urns  discovered  in  a  catacomb; 
the  pleasure  of  affection,  the  pride  of 
intimacy,  the  joy  of  youth  and  poetry,  all 
obliterated  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
none  but  a  few  students  (studiosi  camati) 
to  read  even  their  names.  Ovid  saw  the 
great  Virgil  —  Vergilium  vidi  tantum  — 
and  listened  to  Horace  recite  his  odes. 
Tibullus,  to  his  r^ret,  had  died  before 
his  day.  And  as  Ovid  grew  in  distinction 
the  yoimger  poets  frequented  him  in  their 
turn. 

It  was  a  careless  time.  The  riches 
of  the  world  flowed  into  Rome,  — 
taxes,  tribute,  slaves,  merchants,  officials, 
proselytizing  priests,  appellants,  country 
gentlemen,  provincial  aristocrats,  foreign 
princes,  remote  ambassadors;  in  this 
hothouse  of  peace  and  conquest,  palaces, 
temples,  forums,  arches,  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms.  The  flash  and  flare  of  newly 
acquired  riches,  the  push  of  social  life, 
the  fever  of  Caesarian  fortune,  the  dash- 
ing naughtiness  of  the  Princess  Julia, 
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made  fashion  very  gay.  Many  a  time 
the  young  poets  watched  the  rising  sun 
gild  the  roof  of  the  Capitol.  Ovid  was 
in  the  thick  of  amusement.  He  wrote 
his  Amores,  besides  other  amatory  verse 
which  in  soberer  moments  he  concluded 
to  bum;  he  made  songs  in  honor  of  Co- 
rinna  (was  she  the  Princess  Julia  ?)  that 
were  sung  throughout  the  town.  His 
heart,  he  says,  was  very  susceptible.  To 
induce  him  to  settle  down,  his  parents  got 
him  a  "worthless,  useless  w^e."  That 
union  was  brief;  his  second  wife,  though 
blameless,  was  also  transitory;  but  the 
third  was  a  true  and  loyal  companion. 
At  fifty  he  was  a  prosperous  gentleman, 
a  grandfather;  his  house  was  near  the 
Capitol ;  his  poems  were  famous  through- 
out the  Roman  world,  familiar  to  all  the 
city;  he  himself  was  the  centre  of  literary 
society;  suddenly  the  god,  Csesar  Augus- 
tus, hurled  his  thunderbolt,  and  Ovid 
was  banished  for  life  to  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  cause  of  his  banishment  —  "folly, 
error,  not  willful  wrong-doing"  —  was, 
he  says,  known  to  everybody,  but  discre- 
tion keeps  him  from  mentioning  it.  It 
could  not  have  been  political,  for  no  one 
profited  by  political  stability  more  than 
Ovid ;  it  could  hardly  have  been  making 
love  to  Princess  Juh'a,  for  she  was  now 
forty-six  years  old,  had  been  married 
successivdy  to  the  three  heirs  to  the 
throne,  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  Tibe- 
rius, had  grown-up  children,  and  had 
herself  been  banished  eleven  years  before. 
Perhaps  he  knew  too  much  about  Prin- 
cess Julia  the  younger,  and  her  reckless 
doings.  The  blow  was  wholly  unexpected. 
"When  the  memory  of  that  most  wretch- 
ed night,  my  last  in  the  City,  comes  to  me, 
even  now  tears  drop  from  my  eyes.  The 
day  was  close  at  hand  on  which  Csesar 
commanded  me  to  leave  the  furthest 
bounds  of  Italy;  my  mind  was  not  ready, 
nor  had  I  time,  to  prepare  what  was 
needed.  I  was  not  able  to  think  of  choos- 
ing servants  or  an  attendant;  I  had  no 
clothes  nor  belongings  fit  for  exile.  I  was 
paralyzed,  like  a  man  struck  by  light- 


ning. When  at  last  grief  cleared  my  mind 
and  I  had  fully  come  to  my  senses,  I 
bade  a  last  gbod-by  to  my  sorrowing 
friends,  of  whom  (the  many  a  little  while 
ago)  were  left  but  two.  My  wife  dung  to 
me  and  wept  more  bitterly  than  I;  tean 
rained  down  her  cheeks.   My  daughter 
was  far  away  in  Africa,  and  did  not  know 
my  fate.  All  over  the  house  was  wailing 
and  sobbing;  it  was  like  a  death  scene, 
every  comer  of  the  house  was  wet  with 
tears.    The  sounds  of  men  and  dqgs 
(voices  of  the  day)  died  away;  the  moon 
drove  her  chariot  on  high;  by  her  light  I 
saw  the  Capitol  dose  by  my  house  (boot- 
less proximity)  and  said,  'Ye  Gods  ^ose 
house  is  next  to  mine,  ye  Temples  that  I 
shall  never  see  again,  ye  Gods  of  Grett 
Rome,  whom  I  must  leave,  farewell  fa^ 
ever.*  I  prayed  a  prayer  to  the  Gods;  mj 
wife  prayed   many,  interrupting  them 
with  sobs.  Stretched  by  our  hearth,  her 
hair  all  down,  she  kissed  the  dead  embers 
with   tremulous   lips    and    prayed  the 
household  gods  futile  prayers  for  her  lost 
husband     Then  predpitate  night  cat 
short  my  dallying.  .  .  .  How  often  did 
I  say  when  they  bade  me  hurry,  'Why 
urge  me,  think  whither  I  go,  think  whit 
I  go  from.'  .  .  .  Three  times  I  reached 
the  door,  three  times  turned  back.  .  .  . 
I,  living,  must  leave  forever  my  liring 
wife,  my  home,  my  kind  and  loyal  house- 
hold, my  friends  whom  I  have  loved  like 
a  brother,  hearts  linked  to  mine  bj  a 
heroic  faith.  One  more  embrace  while  it 
is  possible.  ...  I  went  as  if  I  left  mj 
body;  she,  weighed  down  by  grief,  feH 
fainting  in  the  house." 

Poor  fellow;  luxuiy,  flattery,  good 
cheer,  a  house  in  town,  a  villa  in  the 
coimtry,  trained  servants,  jolly  compan- 
ions, fellow  poets,  amatory  verses,  had 
not  stored  up  any  two-o*dodc-in-the- 
morning  courage.  The  voyage  through 
the  i£gean  Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  was 
terrifying  in  itsdf;  and  Tomi,  a  litde 
town  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  was  peo- 
pled by  Barbarian  fishermen,  Greek 
traders,  Thracian  peasants,  Sarmatiafi 
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boon.  The  Danube  froze  in  winter,  and 
Ovid  constantly  expected  hostile  tribes  to 
make  forays  across  the  ice.  Infact,Tomi 
was  somewhat  like  Detroit  in  Pontiac's 
time.  ''Here,  although  my  neighbors' 
weapons  ring  in  my  ears,  I  lighten  my 
hard  lot  as  much  as  I  can  bf  poetry. 
For  though  there  is  no  one  to  hear  it, 
yet  even  so  I  cheat  and  pass  the  time. 
That  I  am  alive  and  can  bear  these 
hardships  I  must  thank  you,  Goddess 
of  Poetry;  you  comfort  me;  you  are 
my  ease  from  care;  you  are  medicine  to 
my  blood;  you  are  my  guide  and  friend; 
you  snatch  me  from  the  Danube  and  give 
me  a  place  in  the  middle  of  Helicon." 

One  can  imagine  the  luckless  Roman, 
shivering  in  rough,  bearskin  coat,  only 
his  face  out,  his  breath  frozen  on  his 
beard,  as  he  shuffled  through  the  mud 
and  snow,  with  images  of  Rome  engraven 
on  his  heart,  —  the  gold-topped  Capitol 
on  its  high  eminence,  the  Fonun  Ro- 
manum,  the  Temple  of  Julius,  the  triiun- 
phal  arch  of  Augustus,  the  Shrine  of 
Vesta,  the  Sacra  Via  still  echoing  to 
Horace's  feet,  the  stately  palace  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  Palatine.  Every  day  and 
night  he  thought  of  his  faithful  wife ;  and 
be  composed  an  epitaph  for  her  to  put  on 
his  tomb,  if  his  ashes  should  have  the 
fortune  to  be  taken  home:  — 

Here  lies  the  poet  of  Lots  and  Goqnetry, 
Ovid,  who  died  from  fault  of  his  own  wit. 
Forbear  not,  Passer-by,  if  then  hast  h>yed, 
To  say, '  Soft  rest  his  bones.' 

Ovid  was  no  hero.  Cato  or  Marcus 
Brutus  would  not  have  found  the  Black 
Sea  border  so  barren.  ''The  mind  is  its 
own  place; "  their.  Lares  and  Penates 
would  have  gone  with  them.  But  his 
exile  is  a  mere  allegory  to  teach  us 
patience. 

Exile  is  the  course  of  life,  —  so  wills 
the  Omnipotent,  —  only  for  most  of  us  it 
18  a  gradual  process.  Life  is  one  long 
series  of  bans.  First  we  are  banished 
from  babyhood,  that  wonderful  time  in 
which  every  minute  brings  its  mirade, 
in  which  a  ministering  angel,  with  those 
slender,  ddicate,  flowerlike  implements. 


of  love,  that  men  call  hands,  is  our  con- 
stant slave;  in  the  morning  she  begins, 
undoes  the  robes  in  which  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  while  away  the  night, 
and  plunges  us  into  a  glorious  pond, 
placidly  transparent  on  its  milk-white 
bed,  in  which  is  the  most  marvelous 
playfellow,  soft,  clear,  and  friendly;  this 
playfellow  waits  till  we  give  the  signal 
for  the  game,  then  splashes,  dashes,  gig- 
gles, rollicks,  and,  when  we  pound  it  and 
slap  it,  throws  back  into  our  faces  little 
glittering,  rainbow-hued  diamonds,  aoit 
and  fresh  as  kisses.  To  all  this  we  bid 
farewell  forever.  Next  we  are  banished 
from  our  youth,  from  the  nimbleness, 
the  merriment,  the  infinity,  the  nobleness 
of  boyhood.  That  was  the  great  Patrice 
a  very  Rome,  filled  with  heroic  figures. 
Who  does  not  remember  when  he  first 
went  to  school,  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  football  field  and  watching  the  god- 
like heroes  play?  There  Hector,  head 
down,  all  splashed  with  mud,  his  cheeks 
scarlet,  his  nose  scratched,  his  jersey 
torn,  dashed  towards  the  Grecian  goal; 
there  mighty  Achilles  tackled  and  threw 
him ;  there  Diomede,  Ajax,  and  Menelaus 
charged  the  Trojan  squad,  while  crafty 
Ulysses  pimted  from  behind,  and  Aga- 
memnon yelled  his  angry  orders.  Never 
again  will  the  world  be  so  full  of  demi- 
gods. From  these  heroic  scenes  the  luck- 
less boy  was  banished.  His  next  exUe 
was  from  the  glorious  kingdom  of  ro- 
mance; there  on  the  edge  of  the  sacred 
grove,  his  breath  held  in,  his  heart  beat- 
ing hard,  he  saw  —  miracle  of  miracles 
—  creatures,  seemingly  human  and  yet 
not  boys,  surely  divine,  Diana  and  her 
nymphs.  He  built  an  altar  on  the  spot 
and  offered  up  his  soul.  Then  came  the 
stem  decree;  and  so  life  makes  its  stages. 
We  bid  farewell  to  the  sunkissed  top  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  shining  triimiphant- 
ly  over  a  world  of  gayety  and  joy,  shining 
indifferent  to  our  departure;  we  kiss  the 
dying  embers  of  our  sacred  hearths;  we 
eat  the  salt  bread  and  dimb  the  steep, 
steep  stairs  of  exile.  Is  there  no  help? 
Has   Caesar   Augustus   power   over   all 
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things  ?  Can  he  banish  us  from  **  every- 
thing most  dearly  loved  *'  ? 

At  the  very  time  that  poor  Ovid  was 
eating  out  his  heart  on  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  there  was  a  little  boy  teaching 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  the 
fruit  of  his  teaching  was  the  abolition  of 
exile,  for  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  us.  It  is  an 
idea  bom  of  love;  and  for  the  children 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  it  is  truth.  But  we, 
children  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  have  no 
such  kingdom  within  us.  Within  is  emp- 
tiness; and  so,  without,  we  are  slaves  to 
inconstancy.  We  proceed  from  change 
to  change  seeking  peace ;  but  place  brings 
no  comfort,  time  brings  no  consolation. 
We  have  lost  and  flung  away  our  beliefs, 
but  we  cannot  pluck  from  our  hearts 
the  seeds  that  consciousness  of  mortal- 
ity has  planted  there;  we  are  haunted  by 
a  voice,  —  Omnia  VaniUu  prcgter  amort 
Deum  et  iUi  solo  serdre.  (Is  Christ  cnt 
Death  the  God  whom  we  ignorantly  war- 
ship?) For  those  who  hear  that  voice 
there  is  no  ease  in  restlessness,  no  calm 
in  change.  YiTherever  they  go,  th^  fed 
that  they  are  strangers  and  pilgrims. 

The  pagans  enjoyed  a  cheerful,  care- 
less, animal  content;  th^  did  not  kned, 
they  stood  on  their  feet  erect,  th^  were 
playmates  of  the  gods  and  shared  the 
Olympian  disregard  of  morbid  perplexi- 
ties, sympathies,  and  aspirations.  Ovid 
had  no  sickly  perturbations,  no  uncertain 
hopes;  his  one  desire  was  as  dear  and 
definite  as  Cflesar's  head  on  a  freshly- 
minted  coin.  Rome  was  his  heaven. 

California  is  pagan,  too.  When  the 
sun  sets  and  the  dying  day  shakes  its 
departing  glories  from  sea  to  beach,  from 
beach  to  fidd,  from  field  to  mountain, 
the  Franciscan  monks  (poor  exUes  from 


the  past)  creep  out  of  their  AGssions  and 
sing  Ave  Maria ;  but  California  laughs. 
The  Sierras,  the  foothills,  the  flowering 
slopes,  the  blossoming  orchards,  the 
budding  gardens  laugh  to  the  blue  wa- 
ters, and  the  sparkling  waves  laugh  bad^. 
The  oranges  laugh  in  their  orchards,  the 
lemons  in  thdr  dark  green  leaves,  the 
olives  in  their  silvery  gray,  the  goava 
and  the  plum  tree,  the  passion-flower, 
the  honeysuckle,  the  white  rose,  the  videt, 
and  the  lily.  They  have  no  compassiaD, 
no  longings  for  the  impossible,  no  feus 
of  the  unknown ;  th^  live  in  the  full  ^ow 
of  the  radiant  present,  and  laugh.  Thej 
do  not  worship  the  Vii^gin;  they  daim 
no  kinship  with  Christ  Their  mother  is 
the  foam-bom  goddess  of  passion:  — 

Not  aa  ihine,  not  ab  thine  was  onr  mother 7- a 
bloaaom  of  flowering  aeaa, 

For  thine  oame  pale  and  a  maiden,  and  dater 

to  sorrow ;  bnt  oars, 
Her  deep  hair  heavily  laden  with  odor  and 

color  of  flowers, 
White  rose  of  the  rose-white  water,  a  dhwt 

splendor,  a  flame, 
Bent  down  nnto  as  that  hesonght  her,  aad 

earth  grew  sweet  with  her  name. 
For  thine  oame  weeping,  a  slave  among  liavH, 

and  rejected ;  bat  she 
Game  flashed  from  the  fall-flushed  wave,  and 

imperial,  her  foot  on  the  sea. 
And  the  wonderfnl  waters  knew  her,  the  vufeds 

and  the  viewless  ways, 
And  the  roses  grew  rosier,  and  bluer  the  na- 

blae  stream  of  the  bays. 

But  the  thin-blooded  exile  from  the 
North,  as  he  hears  this  exultant  07  of 
passionate  life,  shrinks  within  himsdf, 
bows  his  head,  and  murmurs  with  his 
lips,  ^t;0  if  aria/  Blessed  art  thou  amoDg 
women,  for  thy  Son  had  compassioa  on 
the  exile  and  gave  him  the  promise,  the 
hope  —  the  illusion  ?  —  of  a  home. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE    COMMISSIONS  LAW  OF 

NEW  YORK 

BY  THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE 


This  events  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Service  Commiarioos  Law 
in  the  state  of  New  York  are  of  such  re- 
cent occurroice  that  it  might  not  be  un- 
natural to  assume  that  th^  are  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  every  one  interested  in 
public  affairs;  but  in  our  country  polit- 
ical memories  are  so  very  short  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  assume  a  dear  recollection 
of  the  most  elementary  facts  in  the  situ- 
ation of  even  two  years  ago.  Four  years 
is  a  political  generation  —  the  life  of  a 
national  administration — and  our  whole 
political  thought  and  action  is  thereby 
chopped  into  very  short  units. 

In  New  York  State  with  its  governor's 
term  of  two  years,  our  political  memo- 
ries tend  to  be  even  shorter  than  in 
naticnal  affairs;  and  certainly  it  seems 
as  if  recent  events  had  moved  with  almost 
enough  rapidity  to  justify  our  vague- 
ness. It  is  but  little  more  than  three  years 
smce  the  struggle  for  control  of  a  great 
life-insurance  company  brought  about  a 
sort  of  family  quarrel  among  its  direct- 
ors; that  quarrel  uncovered  a  grave  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  which  of  necessity  the 
public  was  seriously  interested;  that  in- 
terest led  to  a  legislative  investigation; 
that  investigation  brought  to  the  front 
an  experienced*  able,  and  fearless  lawyer 
who  had  hitherto  lived  but  little  in  the 
public  ^e;  and  that  able  lawyer  probed 
the  life-insurance  scandals  with  such 
marked  ability,  high  professional  stand- 
ards, and  remorseless  vigor  that,  when  the 
Republican  party  of  the  state,  crippled 
by  savage  quarrcds  among  its  leaders  and 
much  discredited  by  its  recent  record, 
looked  about  for  a  candidate  who  could 
win  the  election  of  1906  it  recognized  that 
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he  was  the  one  man  who  could  defeat 
the  political  combination  which  had  been 
formed  against  it 

It  certainly  is  no  secret  that  among  the 
states  of  the  Union,  New  Yoik  has  en- 
dured its  full  share  of  that  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  sound  finance  which 
has  characterized  the  rapid  devdopment 
of  our  public  utilities  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  rather  more  than 
our  share  of  the  violation  of  monetary 
sanity  and  economic  morals  (to  say  no- 
thing of  economic  decency)  that  has  ac- 
companied that  development.  The  scan- 
dals attendant  upon  the  earlier  opera- 
tions of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
the  performances  of  Jim  Fiske  and  his 
printing-press  in  the  manipulations  of  the 
Erie,  the  story  of  Jacob  Sharpe  and  his 
Broadway  franchise,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  Interborough-Metropolitan  mer- 
ger, are  only  the  more  striking  chapters 
in  a  long  story  of  intrigue,  corruption,  and 
disgrace.  The  annals  of  almost  every  city 
in  the  state  can  show  their  own  version  ci 
the  combination  of  scheming  promoters, 
selfish  investors,  uninterested  citizens, 
and  greedy  politicians ;  their  own  record 
of  valuable  rights  given  away  without 
f<x«sight  and  often  with  the  -  most  re- 
volting concomitants  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

It  would,  of  comrse,  be  grossly  unfair 
to  blame  the  condition  of  things  which 
resulted  entirely  upon  the  corporations 
which  were  formed  to  develop  die  public 
utilities  and  to  which  the  public  grants 
or  franchises  were  given.  At  the  best  they 
were  developing  services  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  communities ;  at  the  worst  we 
can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  human 
nature  with  too  many  people  in  the  busi- 
ness world  to  grasp  at  what  seems  to  be 
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for  their  greatest  pecuniary  advantage, 
without  troubling  ^emselves  very  much 
about  general  ethical  considerations.  On 
the  other  hand  the  **  plain  people  *'  —  the 
very  ones  who  ought  to  be  most  interested 
in  good  government,  —  have  seemed  to 
be  the  very  ones  most  unconcerned. 

For  a  number  of  years,  however,  there 
has  been  developing  a  distinct  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  pubUc  mind  toward  such 
matters.  There  has  arisen  a  renewed 
sense  of  the  hatefulness  of  public  dishon- 
esty, a  renewal  of  belief  in  the  public 
trust  involved  in  public  office.  If  some 
of  the  manifestations  of  awakened  con- 
science seem  rather  too  overstrained  and 
sensational  to  be  quite  sound  or  lasting, 
yet  such  states  of  mind  often  aid  in  pro- 
ducing important  political  results  —  as 
was  the  case  in  the  autumn  of  1906. 

At  that  time  there  seemed  to  come 
about  a  political  crisis  as  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected,  although  to  the  more 
far-sighted  it  had  been  in  truth  preparing 
for  several  years.  A  not  unnatural  sense 
of  injury  and  grievance  had  grown  up 
as  the  public  had  followed  the  testimony 
in  different  investigations  which  seemed 
to  open  up  ever  new  vistas  of  corrup- 
tion; as  it  had  followed  the  proceedings 
in  the  Standard  Oil  cases;  had  perused 
the  highly  colored  revelations  of  ''high 
finance"  —  by  "one  of  themselves;*' 
and  had  watched  the  proceedings  of  va- 
rious reckless  promoters  and  financiers, 
seeing  those  favored  individuals  amass- 
ing vast  fortunes  the  origin  of  which  lay 
in  the  public  franchises  which  had  been 
procured  upon  such  easy  terms. 

It  is  at  periods  like  this,  when  the  peo- 
ple has  lost  confidence  in  its  servants,  in 
its  old  leaders,  in  the  very  framework  of 
the  social  structure, — apparently  almost 
losing  faith  in  democratic  self-govern- 
ment itself,  —  and  is  calling  for  some 
political  Moses  to  lead  it  out  of  bond- 
age, that  there  comes  the  moment  eager- 
ly awaited  by  the  demagogue.  Trading 
upon  the  righteous  anger  of  the  just,  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  unreaaoning,  upon 
the  cupidity  of  the  mercenary,  upon  the 


timidity  of  the  politician,  the  demagogue 
becomes  suddenly  a  menace  to  society;  a 
menace,  not  because  he  may  not  be  en- 
tirely right  in  his  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  because  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  he  is  a  destructive  and  not  a  con- 
structive force;  and  because  he  ia  alwajs 
seeking,  not  how  to  apply  genuine  reme- 
dies, not  how  to  saf^uard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mass,  but  only  how  to  turn 
the  situation  to  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage; a  menace,  because,  even  if  he  ij 
honest  in  his  aims,  he  has  faith  in  pro- 
gress by  revolution  rather  than  progress 
by  evolution,  believing  in  miracles  rather 
than  in  science. 

It  is  distinctly  to  the  credit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  State  that  in  the  niidst 
of  a  genuine  crisis  of  political  feeling 
there  should  have  been  shown  such  care- 
ful weighing  of  all  considerations  before 
political  action;  that  amid  forceful  a:^ 
peals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  based 
upon  undoubted  public  grievances,  there 
should  have  been  upon  both  sides  so 
much  honest  endeavor  to  think  dearlj 
and  act  justly.  Probably  at  no  election 
ever  held  in  New  York  State  was  there 
so  complete  a  breakdown  of  the  ordina- 
ry political  barriers.  Republicans  by 
thousands  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  whole  or  in  part;  Democrats  by  thou- 
sands voted  ^e  Republican  ticket  in 
whole  or  in  part.  While  outwardly  old 
party  forms  were  maintained,  in  reality 
party  ties  in  a  large  measure  ceased  to 
exist. 

As  the  campaign  developed  it  became 
a  genuine  dioice  between  one  ^o 
preached  the  gospel  of  disorder,^  under 
cover  of  a  righteous  outbreak  against 
pTi'gta'ng  conditions  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  an  exponent  of  calm,  sane, 
and  orderly  progress.  And  it  is  a  humor- 
ous illustration  of  the  irony  of  lustoiy 
that  the  Republican  party,  which  of  the 

1  "  Ab  between  RottenneH  and  Riot,**  Mid 
Mr.  Bonrke  Goohran,  when  defending  kii  ees- 
didate  at  the  Buffalo  Convention,  **!  piefer 
Riot."  A  nniqne  way,  oeztainly,  of  reooni- 
mending  a  nominee  for  governor. 
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two  political  parties  may  fairly  be  held 
far  the  more  responsible  for  the  evils  of 
the  situation,  should  have  been  the  one  to 
place  in  nomination  the  genuine  reformer ; 
while  the  Democratic  party  should  have 
thrown  a^ay  the  chance  of  a  generation 
by  allowing  its  opponents  to  play  once 
more  the  old  game  so  aptly  described  by 
Disraeli  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  when  he  averred  that  Peel 
had  caught  the  Whigs  in  bathing  and 
had  run  off  with  their  clothed. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  to  seat 
in  the  governor's  chair  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  a  Republican  who  aims 
always  to  place  state  interests  before  par- 
tisan advantage,  a  man  of  the  sincerest 
and  most  confirmed  honesty,  of  a  high 
ideal  of  public  service,  of  determined 
convictions  yet  open  mind ;  moreover,  a 
man  who  realized  fully  that  his  election 
was  simply  an  expression  of  public  con- 
fidence in  him  personally  in  the  midst  of 
his  party's  defeat.  Governor  Hughes 
realized  to  the  full  the  political  difiicul- 
ties  of  the  situation,  and  the  dangerous 
temper  of  the  public  mind,  along  with 
the  genuine  grievances  which  lay  behind 
and  were  the  cause  of  it;  so  he  at  once 
set  himfldf  to. grapple  with  the  problem 
in  the  calm  temper  of  a  true  statesman. 
The  Public  Service  Conunissions  Bill  was 
the  outcome. 

11 

The  law  as  it  was  passed  contains  five 
articles,  the  main  points  of  which  may  be 
briefly  touched  upon. 

1.  By  Article  One  the  state  is  divided 
into  two  districts,  with  a  separate  and 
independent  commission  for  each.  The 
first  district  includes  what  is  known  as 
Greater  New  York, — the  four  counties 
of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond (or  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island  City,  and  Staten  Island),  — 
and  the  second  includes  all  other  counties 
in  the  state.  This  division,  suggested  by 
the  great  difference  in  character  of  the 
problems  in  the  two  districts,  has  been 
ahready  justified  by  experience. 


The  ten  Commissioners,  five  for  each 
district,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
but  removable  by  the  Governor  alone. 
They  must  have  no  ofiBcial  relation  to 
any  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  nor  own  stocks  or  bonds 
therein.  Neither  shall  they  ask  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  ofiBce  by  such 
corporations  or  receive  from  them  any 
pass  or  reduction  in  fare. 

Each  Commission  appoints  its  own 
counsel,  secretary,  and  minor  employees, 
and  each  single  commissioner  has  full 
power  to  hold  investigations  and  hearings, 
although  an  order  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  before  it  becomes  opera- 
tive. The  Commission  is  not  bound  by 
the  technical  rules  of  evidence,  but  is  free 
to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  quickest  and 
simplest  way  possible.  All  witnesses  are 
duly  protected,  and  the  Commission  can 
force  attendance  and  secure  testimony, 
refusal  constituting  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  Article  Two  prescribes  the  duties  of 
common  carriers,  which  term  includes, 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  act,  "all 
railroad  corporations,  street-railroad  cor- 
porations, express  companies,  car  com- 
panies, sleeping-car  companies,  freight 
companies,  freight-line  companies,  and 
all  persons  and  associations  of  persons, 
whether  incorporated  or  not,  operating 
such  agencies  for  public  use  in  the  con- 
veyance of  persons  or  property." 

Common  carriers  shall  furnish  to  the 
pubUc  ''such  service  and  facilities  as 
shall  be  safe  and  adequate  and  in  all 
respects  just  and  reasonable;  "  and  '*all 
charges  made  or  demanded  .  .  .  shall' 
be  just  and  reasonable  and  not  more  than 
allowed  by  law  or  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mission." They  shall  provide  proper 
switch  and  side-track  connections;  and 
shall  file  and  keep  open  for  ''  public  in- 
spection schedules  showing  the  rates  of 
fare  and  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property." 

There  shall  be  no  special  rate,  rebate, 
or  unjust  discrimination  of  any  kind;  no 
"free  ticket,  free  pass  or  free  transporta- 
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tion  of  paflsengers  or  property,"  excep- 
tion being  made  of  officers  of  the  railway 
and  certain  other  specified  individuals. 
But  this  provision  is  not  to  prevent  the 
issuing  of  mileage  or  commutation  tickets. 

There  must  be  sufficient  and  suitable 
cars  for  freight  in  carload  lots;  sufficient 
cars  and  motive  power  on  railroads  and 
street  railroads  to  meet  all  requirements 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
property ;  the  Commission  being  express- 
ly given  power  to  make  suitable  regula- 
tions for  the  furnishing  of  freight  cars 
and  for  demurrage  charges. 

3.  Article  Three  continues  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  common  carriers, 
dealing  especially  with  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  for  carrying  Uie  provisions 
of  Article  Two  into  effect. 

Power  is  given  to  the  Commission:  — 

(a)  To  examine  into  the  general  con- 
dition, capitalization,  franchises,  and 
management  of  all  common  carriers; 

(6)  To  examine  all  books,  contracts, 
records,  documents,  and  papers,  and  to 
compel  their  production; 

(c)  To  conduct  hearings  and  take 
testimony  on  any  proposed  change  of  law 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  the  Senate  or  Assembly  Commit- 
tee on  Railroads,  or  by  the  Governor; 

(d)  To  prescribe  the  form  of  annual 
repcnti; 

(e)  To  investigate  accidents; 

(/)  To  investigate  as  to  any  act  done, 
or  omitted  to  be  done,  in  violation  of 
law  or  of  any  order  of  the  Commission; 

(g)  To  fix  rates  and  service; 

(h)  To  order  repairs,  improvements, 
or  changes  in  tracks,  switches,  terminals, 
motive  power,  or  any  other  property  or 
device,  in  order  to  secure  adequate  ser- 
vice; 

(i)  To  order  changes  in  time  sched- 
ules by  increasing  the  niunber  of  trains, 
cars,  or  motive  power,  or  by  changes  in 
the  time  of  starting  its  trains  or  cars; 

(j)  To  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts  and  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  kept. 

The  approval  of  the  Commission  is 


necessary  for  various  things.   Without  it 
(a)  No  construction  of  a  railroad  or 

street  railroad,  or  extension  of  existizig 

linesy  shall  be  begun; 

(6)  No  franchise  shall  be  assigned  or 

transferred; 

(c)  No  railroad  or  street  railroad  or 
other  stock  corporation  shall  purchase  or 
hold  any  capital  stock  of  any  other  road; 

(d)  No  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  (except  notes 
payable  within  twelve  months)  shall  be 
issued; 

(e)  No  merger  <x  consolidation  of 
existing  companies  shall  be  made;  and 
in  case  such  merger  b  approved,  it  is 
provided  that  the  capital  stock  of  the 
merger  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  at  par 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporatioDS 
so  consolidated,  or  any  additional  sum 
paid  in  cash. 

The  penalties  (or  failure  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  Commission  are  drastic 
Each  day's  violation  constitutes  a  aep- 
arate  offense,  and  for  each  offense  the 
penalty  is  $5000  if  by  a  common  earner, 
$1000  if  by  other  than  a  common  carrier. 
Every  incUvidual  who  aids  or  abets  any 
violation  of  an  order  of  the  Conunission, 
or  who  fails  to  obey,  or  aids  or  abets  any 
corporation  in  its  failure  to  obey,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  In  case  the  Comnus- 
sion  beheves  that  a  common  carrier  is 
violating  the  law  or  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  may  commence  an  action  to 
secure  relief  by  way  of  mandamus  or 
injunction,  and  the  court  shall  require 
an  answer  within  twenty  days. 

4.  Article  Four  applies  practically  sim- 
ilar provisions  to  the  gas  and  electric 
companies.  It  also  |xt>vides  for  inspec- 
tion of  all  gas  and  dectric  meters.  The 
Commission  has  the  right  to  fix  rates 
upon  proper  complaints  as  to  quality  or 
price,  not  only  of  that  supplied  by  private 
persons  and  corporations,  but  of  that 
supplied  by  municipal  lighting  |Jants 
as  well;  it  has  power  to  examine  the 
books  and  affairs  of  the  producers,  to  ap- 
prove of  all  incorporation  and  franchises, 
and  of  all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  in- 
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debledneas;  in  short,  this  article  is  simi- 
lar in  aim  to  the  preceding,  although, 
having  been  drafted  with  less  success, 
it  is  in  places  somewhat  obscure.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  amendments  to  the  law 
will  soon  remedy  these  defects. 

5,  In  Article  Five  the  act  comes  to  an 
end  with  the  abolition  of  the  former 
Raibroad,  Gas  and  Electricity,  and  New 
York  City  Bapid  Transit  Commissions, 
and  the  state  inspectors  of  gas  meters; 
followed  by  the  necessary  provisions  for 
the  transfer  of  records,  the  continuance 
of  pending  actions  and  proceedings,  and 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

But  there  has  not  been  mentioned  the 
most  vital  and  far-reaching  clause  of  the 
bilL  In  Section  55  occurs  the  following: 
**The  Commission  shall  have  no  power 
to  auihorige  the  cajnUdiaation  of  any 
franchise  or  the  right  to  own^  operate  or 
enjoy  any  franchise  whatever  in  excess 
of  the  amovni  (exdnsive  of  any  tax  or 
anntud  charge)  actually  paid  to  the  State 
or  to  a  political  std)division  thereof  as  the 
consideration  for  the  grant  of  such  fran- 
chise or  right*'  In  other  words,  the  law 
decrees  that  hereafter  the  grant  given  by 
state  or  municipality  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  private  asset  of  the  corporation  and 
its  value  represented  in  stock,  but  that 
the  value  of  the  franchise  and  the  incre- 
ment thereof  shall  remain  forever  the 
property  of  the  state. 

To  call  this  law  a  piece  of  radical  legis- 
lation is  to  speak  mildly;  it  seems  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  New 
York  State;  tor  the  corporations  affected 
by  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  law 
are  among  those  upon  which  the  whole 
structure  of  our  present  business  system 
rests.  Without  the  railroads  modern 
commerce  would  be  impossible;  with- 
out the  street  railroads  our  cities  could 
not  spread  their  vast  populations  out 
into  their  ever-growing  suburbs,  and 
social  conditions  would  be  completely 
altered ;  gas  and  electricity  are  not  merely 
essential  to  our  comfort,  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  existing  order  —  all  of  these 
public  utilities  are  vital  elements  in  the 


lives  of  every  one  of  us,  and  a  law  which 
compeb  such  a  complete  readjustment 
of  their  relations  to  the  state  on  the  one 
side  and  the  public  on  the  other  is  not 
merely  radical,  it  is  revolutionary. 


m 


To  many  people  the  bare  suggestion 
that  state  or  municipality  shall  under- 
take to  regulate  any  business  hitherto  in 
private  hands  is  at  once  denounced  as 
"socialism."  I  must  confess  to  having 
only  the  vaguest  notion  of  what  '^  social- 
ism "  is,  but  judging  from  the  current 
use  of  the  term  it  means  anything  you 
want  the  state  to  do  that  I  do  not  want 
it  to  do.  It  has  been  urged  against  the 
Public  Service  Commissions  Law  that 
it  is  "socialism."  Perhaps  it  is;  but 
people  are  not  going  to  be  frightened  by 
a  mere  word.  Before  we  begin  to  tremble 
suppose  we  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the 
face  and  see  what  this  law  is  intended  to 
accomplish;  and  recall  why  it  seemed 
necessary  for  such  a  law  to  be  passed. 
And  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  disabuse 
our  minds  of  preconceived  notions  and 
prejudices  for  things  as  they  are,  and 
think  rather  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  English  race,  including  ourselves 
as  at  least  a  political  branch  thereof,  has 
certainly  never  shown  any  great  liking 
for  monopolies.  When  such  were  fos- 
tered by  government  and  bestowed  by 
royal  prerogative  they  were  the  objects 
of  popular  hatred  and  the  causes  of 
rebellion;  and  the  feeling  against  them 
to-day  is  less  strong  only  because  we 
have  felt  ourselves  to  so  large  an  extent 
free  of  them.  Some  of  us,  to  be  sure, 
have  seen  in  the  iniquities  of  our  tariff 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  mono- 
polies; but  we  have  never  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  these  views  very 
deeply  upon  the  mass  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  general  public,  feeling  that  it 
owned  and  could  control  the  govern- 
ment, has  been  singularly  careless  and 
thoughtless  in  the  matter  until  of  late; 
far  it  felt  that  in  any  event  the  remedy 
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was  close  at  hand.  The  old  cure  for 
monopolies  was  a  simple  one  —  abolish 
government  protection  and  let  compe- 
tition have  its  way.  And  in  most  cases 
where  a  monopoly  seeks  to  control  the  out- 
put of  some  ordinary  article  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  this  remedy  has  been  suc- 
cessful; and  the  belief  that  "competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade  "  has  been  until 
lately  one  of  the  articles  of  conmierdal 
orthodoxy. 

When  our  great  modern  public  utilities 
first  came  into  being,  they  were  not  recog- 
nized as  infant  monopolies.  When  a  man 
wished  to  build  a  railroad  he  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  daring  adventurer  who 
was  about  to  start  a  new  and  superior 
line  of  coaches  on  a  strange  private 
highway,  —  merely  a  new  element  of 
competition.  It  was  the  same  with  a  gas 
company,  gas  being  at  first  only  a  new- 
fangled light  trying  to  prove  its  doubt- 
ful superiority  over  lamps  and  candles. 
Electricity  was  in  its  turn  only  a  competi- 
tor of  gas;  a  street-car  line  a  competitor 
of  the  more  expensive  cab  company;  an 
interurban  trolley  a  competitor  of  the 
railway.  All  these  were  merely  new  and 
comparative  conveniences  which  science 
was  putting  within  our  reach,  which  we 
could  trust  private  ownership  to  develop 
and  which  competition  would  regulate. 
The  ordinary  American  merchant  or 
manufacturer,  intent  upon  his  own  busi- 
ness and  satisfied  if  he  was  making  it 
pay,  was  also  satisfied  if  he  was  getting 
from  railroad,  escpress  company,  tele- 
graph, or  telephone  the  service  that  his 
own  particular  business  required;  and  he 
was  little  inclined  to  question  the  right 
of  investors,  who  were  bringing  to  him 
the  business  advantage  of  a  very  useful 
public  service,  to  do  what  he  himself  was 
doing  —  make  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible on  the  investment.  And  while  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  were  thus  ab- 
sorbed and  the  general  public  indifferent, 
what  was  originally  a  mere  competitive 
public  convenience  was  fast  beconung 
a  public  utility;  and  then,  before  we  real- 
ized it,  it  had  become  an  absolute  public 


necessity.  We  suddenly  woke  to  find  the 
business  world  struggling  to  readjust  it- 
self to  new  and  strange  conditions  —  to 
the  pressure  of  brutal  bigness:  enormoua 
railway  systems,  gigantic  mergers,  world- 
wide trusts,  accumulatcHTs  of  fabulous 
millions;  the  vast  scale  of  the  operations 
seemed  in  itself  terrifying. 

The  old  theory  was  that  railroad  or 
gas  company,  trolley  or  power  company, 
under  a  minimum  of  public  supervision, 
should  be  managed  like  private  busi- 
ness corporations,  —  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  the  financial  benefit  of 
the  investors.  To  be  sure,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  older  generation  of 
railroad  manipulators,  that  theory  re- 
ceived some  rather  severe  shocks,  and  we 
realized  that  the  investors  frequently 
failed  to  get  their  share  of  the  profits; 
nevertheless,  whatever  the  practice,  the 
theory  was  still  held  to  be  sound.  But 
under  the  new  order,  our  ideas  have 
changed,  as  we  have  seen  these  great 
railroad  systems  utilized  by  commer- 
cial monopolies  to  fasten  their  hold  upon 
the  public  and  crush  out  competition  with 
remorseless  vigor;  as  we  have  seen  valu- 
able franchises  secured  for  favored  in- 
dividuals, all  too  frequently  by  methods 
utterly  abhorrent  both  in  law  and  morals ; 
as  we  have  come  to  realize  the  power 
which  lies  in  the  hands  of  an  irrespons- 
ible board  of  directors  to  stimulate  art- 
ificially one  conmiimity  while  it  may 
destroy  another;  as  the  knowledge  has 
been  slowly  burned  into  our  conscious- 
ness that  public-service  corporations  wen 
after  all  managed  by  men  very  human 
in  their  weaknesses,  greedy  for  power 
and  wealth,  and  no  more  successful  in 
resisting  temptation  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Studying  these  corporations  moie 
closely,  we  have  seen  the  newer  com- 
panies —  railroads,  interurban  electric 
roads,  and  lighting  companies  —  being 
managed  primarily  if  not  exclusively  for 
the  benefit,  not  <^  the  investors,  but  of 
those  who  could  induce  investors  to  in- 
vest. A  new  form  of  human  pest  has 
thus  made  its  appearance  —  Uie  pro- 
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moter;  and  a  new  sdenoe  of  commerce 
and  banking  has  made  its  lypearance, 
which  I  think  has  not  been  named  yet. 
''New  "  did  I  saj?  To  some  of  us  these 
new  friends  look  most  wicommonly  like 
our  okl  acquaintances  Dick  Turpin  and 
Jack  Sheppaid  in  a  fresh  disguise;  and 
the  new  commerce  and  banking  have  a 
most  unseemly  resemblance  to  an  old 
amusement  known  as  highway  robbefy. 
Wordsworth's  Rob  Roy  was  not  the  fint 
to  invent  that 

0«od  old  nil«  .  .  .  the  simple  plmn 

That  ihej  thonld  take  who  hare  the  power 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Nor  has  he  been  the  last. 

In  this  latest  variation  of  the  old  game 
tJie  interests  of  the  investor  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  alike  have  been 
overlooked;  but  it  is  all  a  very  logical 
outcome  of  the  original  mistake  —  the 
theory  that  a  public  utility  is  a  mere 
matter  of  private  business.  We  should 
not  therefore  expend  our  rhetoric  against 
the  corporations,  —  they  were  often 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  for 
had  it  not  been  for  our  own  blindness 
they  would  never  have  been  left  to  pur- 
sue their  objects  too  frequently  in  what 
now  seems  to  us  a  highly  predatory 
manner. 

If  it  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  realize 
that  public-service  corporations  are  in 
their  nature  monopolistic,  it  is  also  taking 
us  a  long  time  to  get  over  the  idea  that 
the  safeguard  of  the  public  is  competi- 
tion. Therefore,  legislatiures  have  char- 
tered rival  railroads,  and  common  coun- 
cils have  granted  franchises  to  rival  trol- 
ley, gas,  and  electric  companies;  only 
to  find  that  almost  inevitably,  after  a 
brief  period  of  cut-throat  competition, 
with  threatened  failure  to  boUi  com- 
panies, there  was  a  consolidation,  over- 
capitalisation, and  relatively,  if  not  actu- 
ally, higher  charges;  and  thus  for  the 
poor  consumer  the  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first 

In  New  York  we  seem  at  last  to  have 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  in  these  public 
utifities  there  not  only  never  has  been  any 


genuine  competition,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  cas&  there  never  could  be;  we  are 
also  learning  that  if  justice  is  to  be  done 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  corpcH-a- 
tion,  —  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  to  the 
seller,  —  something  else  must  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  competition,  and  that 
something  we  are  now  to  try  in  the  shape 
of  state  regulation. 

The  policy  of  state  interference  in  any 
business  is  not  one  that  we  naturally 
take  kindly  to  in  this  country;  and  we 
have  certainly  not  been  hasty  in  trying 
it  in  New  York  State.  So  long  ago  as 
1879,  the  Hepburn  Committee  investiga- 
tion pcnnted  out  some  of  the  evils  of 
rebates  and  other  railway  practices  as 
clearly  as  has  ever  been  done;  yet  it  was 
1906  before  the  l^islature  took  any  ef- 
fective action  in  regard  to  the  matter; 
and  our  municipalities  as  well  as  the 
state  have  been  very  slow  to  exert  their 
powers.  Of  course,  opinions  will  con- 
tinue to  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of 
state  interference;  but  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  read  best  the  trend  of  the 
public  mind,  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
there  can  be  much  dispute  over  the  main 
contention;  the  only  question  is  how 
far  the  state  shall  go.  For  the  exact  point 
where  private  action  may  best  end,  and 
the  community  itself  should  take  hold, 
has  certainly  not  been  discovered  yet ;  nor 
is  it  likely  ever  to  be  settled,  for  social 
conditions  shift  quite  as  rapidly  as  social 
experiments  are  made;  and  where  can 
we  draw  the  dividing  line  ? 

Some  lawyers  will  tell  us  that  there  is 
no  dividing  line  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter, that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  a  public-service  corporation  and 
any  other,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  as  to  what  business 
the  state  shall  undertake  to  regulate, 
and  what  it  shall  leave  without  inter- 
ference. Others  will  say  that  however 
hard  it  is  to  draw  a  dividing  line,  yet 
there  is  certain  territory  which  is  quite 
obviously  on  one  side  of  the  line,  wher- 
ever the  line  may  be,  and  certain  terri- 
tory quite   as  obviously  on  the  other. 
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Abo  it  seems  to  be  true  that  a  certain 
business  may  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
line  in  one  generation  and  occupy  the 
other  side  in  the  next.  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  public  policy  to  subject  the 
innkeeper  to  stringent  regulation  in  the 
public  interest;  but  with  the  growth  of 
modern  conditions  it  has  ceased  to  be 
necessary,  and  a  modem  hotel  company 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  public-service 
corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  some 
necessity  of  life  has  come  into  existence, 
that  business  certainly  is  drifting  over 
the  line  into  territory  where  some  sort  of 
public  regulation  seems  inevitable. 

All  the  businesses  which  are  placed 
under  the  jiuisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
missions are,  more  or  less,  monopolies 
depending  upon  some  form  of  public 
grant  or  franchise.  Not  only  are  our 
railways  great  state  highways,  but  the 
companies  that  own  them  own  also  the 
means  of  traversing  them  and  of  trans- 
porting goods  along  them.  Our  street 
railways  occupy  the  public  thoroughfares 
under  exclusive  grants  from  municipal- 
ities. The  gas  companies  must  get  per- 
mission from  the  dty  to  dig  up  the  pub- 
He  streets,  and  electric-light  companies 
to  erect  their  poles.  Express,  freight-line, 
and  sleeping-car  companies  only  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  raOway.  Not  one 
would  be  able  to  exist  except  f  <»r  the  puUic 
grant  which  is  its  foundation;  it  is  there- 
fore to  the  state  that  we  must  now  turn 
tcac  relief  against  the  power  of  the  mono- 
poUes  which  have  been  allowed  to  rise 
upon  that  foundation. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
these  franchises  the  first  thing  we  find 
is,  that,  although  in  most  cases  the  cor- 
poration had  paid  nothing  to  the  state 
or  municipality  for  the  franchise,  yet  no 
sooner  hajs  the  franchise  been  secured 
than  it  has  been  capitalized,  often  at  an 
enormously  inflated  valuation,  and  the 
resulting  securities  have  been  marketed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  for  which  good 
solid  cash  has  been  paid. 


Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  olt 
a  franchise  is  very  fluctuating  —  a  tlung 
impossible  to  fix.  The  franchise  of  a 
non-existent  railroad  is  of  no  inherent 
value;  on  the  other  hand  the  value  of  tke 
same  franchise,  after  fifty  years'  develop- 
ment of  the  road  and  growth  of  the  com- 
munities about  it,  may  almost  exceed 
imagination;  but  since  the  state  has 
claimed  the  right  to  regulate  rates,  thus 
demolishing  the  theory  that  the  railroad 
conducts  a  private  business,  the  vahe 
of  every  railroad  franchise  in  the  state  as 
a  basis  for  an  issue  of  securities  is  very 
materially  diminished  if  not  obliterated. 

If  the  franchise  is  something  of  value, 
the  state  should  certainly  not  give  it  away; 
if  it  is  of  no  value,  then  the  corporatioD 
should  not  capitalize  it;  but  to  aecnre 
it  for  nothing  and  then  capitalize  it,  is 
''special  privilege"  with  a  vengeance. 
The  worst  of  the  matter  however  is  this, 
that  when  the  corporation  proceeded  to 
capitalize  the  franchise,  upon  the  theory 
that  it  represented  an  asset  upon  which 
returns  in  the  shape  of  dividends  should 
be  paid,  —  the  same  as  if  it  were  money 
invested  in  the  enterprise,  —  the  corpo- 
ration was  on  the  one  hand  receiving 
from  the  state  a  gift  of  more  or  less  value, 
and  on  the  other  forcing  the  state  to  pay 
perpetual  tribute  upon  the  very  thing  it 
had  given  away  —  to  the  tune  of  mai^ 
times  its  actual  value  when  the  promoters 
were  clever  enough  to  "discount  the  fut- 
ure "  in  their  issues  of  stock.  'When  you 
come  to  dissect  the  matter  and  look  it 
over  coolly  it  does  seem  as  if  this  were 
on  the  whole  the  most  skillful  confidence 
game  which  has  ever  been  worked  on  the 
public;  for  the  experienced  financier, 
after  capitalizing  his  franchise,  could  unr 
load  the  watered  securities  on  the  "widow 
and  orphan,"  and  place  the  resultiDg 
cash  in  "gilt-edged"  investments  far 
removed  from  inquisitive  legislators  and 
public-service  commissions. 

This  is  not  saying  —  and  let  this  point 
be  made  quite  dear  —  that  there  have 
not  been  many  noUe  and  high-minded 
men  connected  with  our  public-wrvice 
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corporatioDs;  that  the  deydopment  of 
public  utilities  has  not  been  of  immense 
▼alue  to  the  commtmity;  nor  that  the j 
have  not  often  been  conducted  with  the 
highest  motives  of  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. But  it  is  an  assertion  that  the  theory 
underlying  the  treatment  of  the  franchise 
was  wrong  and  the  system  built  upon  it 
was  bad ;  and  that  the  time  has  now  come 
to  open  our  eyes  and  look  facts  squarely 
in  the  face.  When  we  do  so,  we  find  that 
the  right  of  the  l^;islature  of  state  or  city 
to  give  away  a  franchise  in  perpetui^ 
cannot  be  successfully  defended. 

The  legislature  is  the  agent  of  the 
**Tiating  population,  and  its  members,  as 
our  accredited  representatives,  may  bar- 
ter away  present  rights  —  yours  or  mine 
of  to-day;  but  they  may  not  dispose  of 
rights  which  belong  to  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  as  much  as  to  us, 
for  the  future  is  not  ours  to  give.  They 
may  allow  private  development  and 
management  of  public  utilities  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  public  advantage, 
and  any  such  investment  should  be  pro- 
tected from  unjust  and  unreasonable 
competition,  and  should  be  held  sacred 
for  Uie  investors;  but  the  franchise  itself 
IS  something  which  may  not  be  given 
away  because  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  legislature  to  give  away  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  existing  commim- 
ity.  A  franchise  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  fifty  years  ago,  for  instance,  be- 
longed then  to  us  of  to-day  quite  as  much 
if  not  more  than  to  our  grandfathers  who 
handed  it  over  to  some  railroad  in  per- 
petuity; it  belongs  to  us  now  as  it  will 
belong  to  our  grandchildren  in  their  turn. 
The  action  of  the  legislature  of  two  gen- 
erations ago  in  giving  away  our  birth- 
right is  not  morally  a  binding  contract 
upon  us  UMiay,  when  it  comes  in  con- 
flict with  present  or  future  public  inter- 
est; and  the  vested  rights  <rf  the  private 
inheritors  of  that  franchise  will  not  finally 
stand  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  the 
vested  rights  of  the  state. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the  state 
is  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  its  in- 


habitants; and  that  when  you  speak  of 
the  state  as  more  than  that,  you  are  using 
the  term  of  a  sentiments]  abstraction 
which  does  not  exist.  Yet  any  man  who 
can  feel  the  thrill  of  patriotism  knows 
that  this  is  not  so.  The  state  is  the  fut- 
ure; it  is  the  sum  of  its  inhabitants  not 
only  of  to-day,  but  of  to-morrow,  the 
day  after,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  time. 
And  it  is  exactly  the  rights  of  the  state 
of  the  future  that  have  been  forgotten 
in  our  dealing  with  the  public-service 
corporations. 

There  are  therefore  three  parties  in  in- 
terest; the  Public,  the  community  of  to- 
day, demanding  fair  treatment  for  every 
individual,  large  manufacturer  or  small, 
rich  and  poor  alike;  the  Pubhc-Service 
Corporation,  demanding  just  and  liberal 
treatment  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
invest  their  capital  in  developing  a  pub- 
lic utility;  and  the  State,  standing  for  the 
whole  community  in  its  continuing  ca- 
pacity from  generation  to  generation,  — 
from  now  into  the  far  distant  future,  — 
and  demanding  that  these  great  questions 
shall  not  be  considered  as  of  to-day, 
but  that  the  dedsion  in  all  matters  of 
public  policy  shall  take  the  road  which 
leads  often  away  from  immediate  results 
toward  the  best  results  for  the  time  to 
come.  And  of  these  interests  the  last  is 
by  no  means  the  least  important.  "Con- 
science and  the  present  constitution  of 
things  are  not  corresponding  terms.  It 
is  conscience  and  the  issue  of  things 
which  go  together."  *  It  is  because  of 
its  endeavor  to  restore  a  proper  balance 
to  these  three  interests  that  the  Public 
Service  Commissions  Law  marks  so 
great  a  step  in  advance. 


IV 

A  few  words  in  closing  as  to  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  law  in  New  York. 
The  Commissions  have  been  in  exist- 
ence only  nine  months  —  and  that  is  a 
short  time  for  a  revolution  to  be  consum- 

1  Davisoii:  q  noted  by  Matthew  Arnold  in 
Literature  and  Dogma. 
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mated;  but  already  experience  has  shown 
the  immense  value  of  the  law.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  have  a  powerful  tri- 
btmal  before  which  they  can  plead  for 
justice  and  efficiency;  any  individual 
with  a  well-founded  complaint  against 
a  corporation  can  have  it  brought  to  its 
attention  by  the  Commission  far  more 
forcibly  than  he  himself  can  bring  it ;  the 
issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  these  cor- 
porations are  for  the  first  time  subjected 
to  rigid  scrutiny,  and  it  is  safe  to  say' 
that  very  little  water  will  leak  into  such 
securities  in  the  future;  —  in  every  way 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public  are 
being  safeguarded  as  never  before,  and 
the  public  is  becoming  aware  of  the  fact. 
FcH*  the  first  time  in  their  history  these 
great  corporations  realisse  fully  that  there 
is  a  higher  power  above  them  —  a  power 
to  which  the  public  can  now  appeal; 
they  have  been  shorn  of  their  ability  to 
dispense  life  <x  death  to  businesses,  to 
tyrannize  over  individuals,  or  to  ignore 
the  interests  of  the  public  —  for  above 
them  is  the  state,  demanding  justice  and 
fair  treatment  for  every  one  of  its  citi- 
zens and  enabled  to  enforce  its  demands. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  on  their  part 
the  corporations  have  shown  both  good 
sense  and  good  temper  in  accepting  the 
law  graciously,  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  thus  far  in  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions and  the  orders  and  requests  of  the 
Commission.  Many  a  complaint  never 
reaches  the  Commission;  the  complaint 
is  remedied  by  the  corporation  as  soon 
as  it  b  made  known.  In  truth,  the  wiser 
among  ^the  corporation  managers  see 
plainly  that  the  law  will  be  their  best  de- 
fense against  dangerous  legislation;  that 
the  Commission  will  stand  as  a  barrier 
against  injustice  to  the  corporations  on 
the  one  hand,  while  it  affords  relief  to  the 
public  agaiDst  injustice  on  the  other. 

It  will  lead  to  a  safer  and  better  con- 
dition of  things  all  around  —  the  public 
will  see  that  its  rights  are  safeguarded, 
and  demagogic  appeals  will  lose  their 
force  and  effectiveness;  the  corporations 
will    be    protected    against   destructive 


competition  and  blackmail*  and  aarared 
of  a  fair  return  on  honest  investment; 
hence  should  result  a  return  of  public 
confidence  in  the  securities  of  the  corpo- 
rations —  which  ought  in  turn  to  be  as 
good  and  conservative  investments  as 
any  municipal  bonds.  There  will  be  two 
classes  of  people,  but  I  think  only  two, 
who  will  suffer  from  the  law,  —  those 
among  the  capitalists  and  promoters 
who  are  too  greedy  to  be  content  witli 
their  fair  share,  who  wish  to  reap  wdiere 
they  have  not  sown ;  and  the  demagogues 
and  agitators  who  will  feel  themselves 
cheated  out  of  their  best  weapons  of 
attack.  But  if  both  these  classes  could 
be  put  permanently  out  of  business  the 
world  would  be  duly  gratefuL 

That  all  these  desirable  things  wiD 
come  at  once  no  one  will  expect;  that 
they  are  coming,  and  that  the  Public 
Service  Conmiissions  Law  will  justify 
the  expectations  of  its  |xt>moter,  many 
of  us  fervently  hope  and  believe.  That 
act  is  upon  Uie  statute  book  not  mere- 
ly because  a  governor  of  New  York 
wished  to  alter  the  law,  but  because 
public  opinion  justly  demanded  a  change 
in  existiiig  conditions.  The  old  footing 
of  the  public-service  corporations  was 
intolerable;  something  new  had  to  be 
substituted  for  the  false  and  outworn 
theory  of  competition,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  the  state.  Governor 
Hughes  recognized  the  voice  of  the  people 
demanding  reform,  and  the  result  was  an 
effective  piece  of  legislation  which  fairiy 
entitles  its  author  to  be  considered  as 
that  rather  rare  personality  in  American 
politics  —  a  constructive  statesman. 

For  my  own  part  and  speaking  as  a 
Democrat,  I  welcome  a  law  which  seems 
to  me  not  only  essentially  Democratic 
in  principle,  but  in  line  with  frequent 
declarations  of  the  party  policy— an 
effort  to  root  out  one  of  the  most  insidi- 
ous forms  of  special  privilege  and  to 
regulate  in  the  name  of  the  people  these 
great  monopolies  which  have  been  for 
many  years  disturbing  factors  in  our 
social  and  political  development 
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THE  aiNGmQ  OF  THE  EPIC 

We  were  at  the  Dak  bungalow,  half 
way  up  a  steep  mountain-side,  two  days 
out  from  Mussoorie.  A  thousand  feet 
below  us  curled  the  Jumna,  foaming 
through  its  narrow,  deep  ravine  on  its 
way  to  the  broad  plains.  About  us  rose 
the  great  hiUs,  shutting  out  from  our 
sight  the  snow-covered  peaks  that  we 
knew  were  against  the  northern  horizon. 
We  could  trace  our  day's  march;  the 
path  wound  like  a  thread  over  the  hilb, 
wound  down  to  the  river  and  up  again 
to  the  bungalow. 

A  mile  beyond  lay  the  little  village  of 
Lakhwar.  We  had  walked  through  it  at 
sunset,  following  the  villagers  as  they 
made  their  way  home  from  the  rice- 
fields  in  the  ravines.  The  houses  were 
clustered  together,  built  on  high, '  un- 
steady foundations,  with  their  thatched 
roofs  pulled  down  over  their  eyes.  In 
the  centre  of  the  village  were  the  temple 
and  the  rest-house  for  pilgrims  who 
might  pause  here  in  their  search  for  the 
source  of  the  holy  river,  or  the  pure, 
eternal  heaven  of  the  snows.  The  rest- 
house  roof  was  built  in  several  stories, 
Gke  a  pagoda;  its  gargoyles  were  rudely 
carved  elephant  and  tiger  heads.  The 
temple  was  in  the  domed  style  of  the 
plains,  and  did  not  show  the  Buddhis- 
tic-Tibetan lines  of  the  rest-house;  its 
doors  were  covered  with  heavy  gold  plates 
carved  and  inwrought  with  the  mountain 
animals  and  trees.  The  village  men  were 
chatting  over  their  hookahs  in  jovial, 
friendly  groups  around  the  court  in  front 
d  the  temple;  while  the  women  were 
drawing  water  from  the  well  in  one  cor- 
ner. One  of  them,  in  a  short  green  skirt. 


and  a  soft  chaddar  that  framed  her  face 
like  a  madonna's,  lifted  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  and  gave  us  a  graceful  salaam. 
There  was  a  tinkling  of  jewelry  as  she 
passed,  and  we  caught  the  flash  of  gold 
necklaces  beneath  her  chaddar.  Her 
clear-cut,  fair  face  was  lifted  proudly  to 
balance  the  earthen  "ghara"  on  her 
head.  We  watched  her  slender,  bare  feet 
go  lightly  but  surely  from  stone  to  stone, 
as  she  turned  up  a  "  pag-dandi "  that 
led  to  a  hut  high  above  the  village.  We 
watched  her  winding  up  and  up  until 
the  spirit  of  the  hills  was  upon  us  and 
we  had  to  follow  the  turning  road  and  go 
on  and  up  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  highlands. 

All  the  sky  overhead  was  the  rich 
yellow  gold  of  Hindustan;  the  clouds 
and  the  mountain^tops  were  warm  and 
shining  with  it,  but  the  crevice-like  glen 
was  covered  with  a  cool  green  shadow. 
The  rice-fields  studded  the  hillsides  with 
their  emerald  colors.  Sometimes  a  bare- 
footed pahari,  driving  a  flock  of  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  would  pass  us  with  a 
wondering  salaam.  Why,  indeed,  should 
hatless  sahibs,  evidently  not  soldiers,  be 
wandering  near  their  village  at  sunset? 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  beating 
flight  of  startled  pheasants.,  and  the  rush 
of  mountain  brooks.  The  streamy  were 
so  cold  and  sweet  that  we  drank  at  every 
one,  sometimes  bending  over  the  quieter 
pools,  sometimes  catching  the  water  in 
our  hands  as  it  fell  over  the  rocks,  and 
drinking  it  Hindustani  fashion. 

The  twilight  was  long  in  the  glen,  but 
suddenly  the  clouds  faded  to  a  cold,  blue 
white,  and  a  chill  came  into  the  air.  We 
hurried  back  through  the  village,  dark 
and  mysterious  then,  with  glimpses  here 
and  there  into  the  houses  where  the  hand- 
ful of  fire  was  mirrored  in  the  brass  and 
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red-copper  yesseLi  of  the  eTening  meal. 

That  night,  when  bkck  darkness 
seemed  to  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  wc 
drew  our  chairs  to  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  bungalow.  We  were 
watching  the  stars  march  across  the  sky, 
as  they  will  when  there  are  mountain 
peaks  as  landmarks  to  limit  the  heavens. 
All  about  us  loomed  their  vast,  gloomy 
shapes.  There  was  no  moon,  so  we  could 
not  see  the  camp  of  our  coolies,  which 
we  knew  was  in  a  hollow  below  us.  Sud- 
denly a  fire  blazed  up  and  showed  them 
seated  in  a  great  circle  around  it  As 
the  blaze  grew  higher  and  stronger  they 
began  to  sing  a  strange,  minor  melody 
with  a  monotonous  rhythm.  As  they 
sang,  two  lines  of  four  men,  with  their 
arms  entwined,  and  keeping  step  to  the 
music,  came  out  of  the  darkness  into 
the  yellow  firelight.  The  chorus  grew 
stronger,  the  dancers  circled  around  and 
around  the  fire,  keeping  opposite  each 
other,  and  taking  their  graceful  dancing 
steps  in  unison.  The  light  flickered  on 
their  bare  brown  legs,  and  their  lithe 
arms  and  bending  backs.  The  louder 
and  the  more  accented  grew  the  sing- 
ing, the  more  abandon  and  rhythm  were 
put  into  the  nautch;  then  graidually  the 
fire  began  to  wane,  the  singers  and  the 
dancers  grew  tired,  and  just  as  the  fire 
died  and  the  music  ceased,  the  dancers 
faded  again  into  the  darkness. 

I  caught  my  breath  to  ask  the  coolies 
to  build  up  the  fire  and  go  on,  when  the 
Professor  said  sternly,  "  They  might  not 
do  anything  if  they  knew  we  were  watch- 
ing. Keep  still  and  listen." 

We  listened  breathlessly  —  the  only 
sounds  were  the  rushing  of  the  Jimma,  a 
thousand  feet  below  us,  and  a  dulled 
beating  of  a  dholak  in  the  village,  a  mile 
away. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  dark  hoUow  where 
the  nautch  had  been  came  a  mellow 
voice,  a  rich  baritone,  singing.  It  was  a 
searching  melody,  appealing  in  strange 
minor  intervals,  and  thrilled  with  feel- 
ing in  the  tender  lower  notes.  The  verse 
ended  with  a  break  in  the  voice,  half  a 


yodel,  half  a  sob.  There  was  a  pause  of 
black  silence  —  then  from  a  baink  hi^ 
above  the  hollow  came  a  clear,  pure  tenor 
in  a  dramatic  recitative.  The  key  cor- 
responded with  the  baritone's  verse,  but 
the  melody  was  different,  more  major, 
and  more  martial  in  its  swing.  Thevene 
ended  with  the  same  break  in  the  voice  — 
and  after  another  moment's  pause,  the 
baritone  answered  again.  Verae  alter 
verse  the  voices  replied  to  each  other, 
now  eager  and  swift  with  passion,  now 
low  and  wailing  in  despair. 

*'  It  is  their  great  epic  —  the  Maha- 
bharata,"  said  the  Professor.  "The^ 
have  sung  the  struggle  between  the  Lunar 
and  Solar  dynasties  and  some  of  the 
philosophic  dialogues  about  God  and  the 
soul." 

Just  at  that  moment  came  a  glorious 
burst  of  passionate  poetry  from  the  bari- 
tone, that  seemed  to  express  the  mysteri- 
ous inspiration  of  the  stars,  the  moun- 
tains, the  deep  khads  and  the  far  streams 
that  had  be^  haunting  us.  The  IVo- 
fessor  quoted  solemnly  from  the  Bha- 
gavad  Gita  *  —  Arjuna's  adoration  —  as 
the  voice  sang :  — 

I  see  thee,  mighty  Lord  of  all,  rerealed 

In  f ornis  of  infinite  diyenity. 

I  see  thee  like  a  mass  of  purest  liffht, 

Flashing  thy  Instre  everywhere  around. 

I  see  thee  crowned  with  splendor,  like  the  ms, 

Pervading  earth  and  sky  immeasurable, 

Boundless,  without  beginninfr,  middle,  end, 

Preserver  of  imperishable  law, 

The  everlasting  man :  the  triple  world 

Ib  awe-struck  at  this  vision  of  thy  form, 

Stupendous,  indescribable  in  glory. 

The  voice  broke,  and  there  was  no 
answer  from  the  tenw.  A  low  murmur 
from  the  coolies  as  they  lay  down  to 
sleep  was  the  only  sound. 

"  How  and  where  did  they  learn  such 
poetry?  "  I  asked  of  the  Professor  the 
next  morning,  as  we  watched  our  lug- 
gage being  rolled  up  and  strapped  to  the 
coolies'  backs. 

"  Ask  Durga,"  he  answered;  "he  sang 
the  baritone.'* 

**  Can  you  read,  Durga  ?  "  I  inquired 
^  Sir  Monier  Williams's  translatioa. 
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of  the  tall  coolie  who  was  shouldering 
my  "  boj." 

"  No,  Miss  Sahib,"  he  replied  without 
embarrassment. 

"Then  how  did  you  learn  the  long 
verses  of  the  Mahabharata  that  you  sang 
last  night  ?  "  I  went  on. 

''It  is  plain.  Miss  Sahib,"  he  said. 
"  When  one  is  a  boy,  until  one  is  a  man, 
the  pandit-people  sing  it  in  the  villages. 
We  all  know  it  —  not  all  can  sing  —  but 
we  all  know  the  sacred  words.  If  one 
coidd  read,  one  would  read  many  things 
and  forget  them  —  but  when  one  re- 
members merely,  the  sacred  words  are 
written  on  his  heart." 


DUBGA,  THE  HILLrMAN 

As  I  came  out  to  the  veranda  the 
cooHes  who  were  sitting  on  their  heels 
around  my  rickshaw  jumped  to  their 
places.  One  of  the  front  pair  was  tall 
and  awkward,  and  too  large  for  his  blue- 
jean  uniform.  His  scarlet  turban  was  on 
one  side  of  lus  head,  and  his  sash  was 
trailing  at  one  end  instead  of  being 
neatly  wound  into  a  "kamar-band." 

"Who  b  the  new  coolie?"  I  asked 
of  my  bearer,  as  he  arranged  the  cushions 
of  tbe  rickshaw.  "  A  hill-man.  Miss  Sar 
hib,"  he  replied.  "  Gunga  has  gone  off 
as  a  bearer  to  some  foolish  people,  and 
this  Durga  has  come  from  his  hill-village 
but  yesterday.  I  engaged  him  for  his 
strong  legs.  Does  it  seem  good  to  the 
Miss  Sahib?" 

It  seemed  very  good  to  the  Miss  Sahib, 
and  even  better  when  the  man  turned 
and  looked  at  her.  His  eyes  were  clear 
and  honest,  besides  being  handsome  and 
well  set.  His  nose  and  chin  reminded  me 
of  a  Greek  portrait  head ;  a  slight  mus- 
tache brought  out  the  curve  of  his  thin 
lips,  and  his  skin  was  a  smooth  bronze. 

"  Nam  kya  hai  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Durga,"  he  answered,  very  simply, 
and  without  the  usual  protestations  that 
I  was  his  mother  and  father  —  the  pro- 


tector of  the  poor,  and  that  it  was  by  my 
kindness  his  name  was  Durga.  The 
other  men  showed  a  slight  scorn  of  his 
manners.  He  saw  it  and  made  me  a  slow 
salaam.  He  was  slightly  awkward  about 
handling  the  rickshaw,  but  his  "strong 
legs  "  did  more  than  their  share  of  the 
pulling,  and  we  flew  back  from  the 
bazaar  more  swiftly  than  ever  before. 
Durga  could  hardly  be  restrained  to  a 
safe  pace.  He  cantered  and  pranced  and 
laughed  aloud  until  he  showed  his  even, 
white  teeth  when  the  rickshaw  reached 
an  open  down  grade.  "We  are  not 
running  a  race,  we  are  out  to  eat  the  air !  " 
shouted  the  bearer  from  behind.  But 
the  joy  of  living,  and  of  "  eating  "  the 
crisp,  pine-laden  air,  seemed  to  have 
awakened  all  his  animal  spirits,  and  the 
game  of  pulling  the  rubber-tired  easy- 
running  "  gari  "  over  the  smooth  roads 
seemed  what  his  strength  was  meant  to 
do,  and  he  could  not  do  it  solemnly  as 
though  it  were  a  labor. 

Fortunately  the  game  did  not  seem  to 
lose  its  novelty,  for  he  always  was  eager 
for  it,  and  he  would  always  prance  like  a 
child  playing  horse  when  he  took  hold  of 
the  tongue.  His  hill  manners,  however, 
improved  continually.  He  soon  took 
from  the  bearer  the  duty  of  bringing  and 
arranging  the  cushions,  he  waited  at  the 
shop  doors  to  carry  my  purchases  to 
the  "gari,"  and  whon  I  tarried  long  at 
the  tea-house,  and  the  other  coolies  dis- 
appeared for  a  friendly  smoke  of  ^heir 
hookah,  he  would  always  sit  on  his  heels 
where  he  could  watch  the  "  gari  "  and 
the  door  where  I  would  appear. 

I  valued  him,  indeed,  as  a  friend,  after 
he  had  gone  with  me  back  into  his  native 
hills,  where  I  discovered  his  rich  baritone 
voice,  and  the  poetry  "  written  on  his 
heart."   * 

I  was  boasting  of  him  one  day  when 
the  colonel's  wife  and  her  small  boy  were 
taking  tea  with  me.  I  had  just  refilled 
her  cup  when  the  bearer  said  to  me  that 
Durga  was  without,  in  great  trouble.  I 
found  him  crouching  on  the  veranda  in 
the  rough,  village  clothes  he  had  worn 
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when  he  earner  great  trouble  was  in  his 
.  eyes,  but  he  did  not  whine  as  Hindustani 
men  do  when  they  try  to  rouse  pity. 

"It  is  the  sickness,  Miss  Sahib  —  that 
and  the  small-pox  goddess  have  oome  to 
my  village  —  I  heard  in  the  bazaar  £rom 
men  who  had  brought  in  fruit.  My  fa- 
ther has  gone  with  the  goddess,  and  there 
is  none  to  help  my  house  [they  speak  so 
of  their  wives]  if  the  goddess  small-pox 
comes  for  my  little  sons.  I  must  go  — 
Miss  Sahib." 

"Certainly  you  must,"  I  said.  "But 
wait  until  I  give  you  medicines  and  cures 
for  them." 

The  colonel's  wife  hurried  home  for 
her  plague  specific,  while  I  arranged  a 
basket  of  medicines  and  told  Durga  how 
to  use  them.  He  took  the  basket  from  us 
with  a  salaam  and  a  look  of  great  grati- 
tude. Then  he  strode  off  to^wd  his  vil- 
lage —  a  two  days'  march  into  the  moun- 
tains. 

A  month  passed,  and  although  I  in- 
quired daily  I  heard  no  news  of  Durga. 
The  week  that  the  rains  broke,  however, 
he  appeared  again  on  the  veranda.  I 
hardly  knew  him.  His  face  was  drawn, 
lus  fine  eyes  were  sunken,  his  bare  arms 
and  legs  were  pitifully  thin,  and  he  was 
shivering  with  the  chill  of  the  soaking 
rain.  "  Gro  to  the  house,  Durga,"  I 
said.  "Get  warm,  and  take  something 
to  eat,  and  then  come  to  tell  me  your 
story." 

"  No,  Miss  Sahib,"  he  answered,  "  I 
will  tell  you  now,  for  the  story  is  short. 
Great  trouble  has  come  to  me.  My 
father  and  my  brother  had  died  when  I 
reached  the  village,  and  my  wife  was 
crazy  with  grief,  for  the  goddess  was  on 
the  two  boys.  The  eldest  died  —  the 
youngest  grew  better,  but.  Miss  Sahib, 
he  is  blind."  The  man's  voice  broke  and 
he  hid  his  face  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
looked  up  and  went  on  calmly.  "  I  took 
him  to  the  Padri-doctor  [the  missionary] 
where  the  lepers  live,  and  he  told  me  that 
in  a  hospital  in  a  big  dty  the  doctors 
might  cut  his  ey^  and  make  him  see 
again.  But  it  would  take  many  months 


and  many  rupees  and  I  am  a  poor  man. 
It  cannot  be  —  this  is  his  fate.'* 

I  promised  Durga  that  I  would  try  to 
get  him  work  in  the  big  dty  when  the 
summer  was  over,  and  that  he  must  begin 
to  save  his  wages.  I  knew  it  would  be  a 
long  and  sad  struggle  to  save  the  child's 
eyes,  and  I  doubted  whether  the  fe^le 
little  life  could  wait  for  the  operation. 

Durga  donned  again  his  livery  of  blue 
and  scarlet  and  went  back  to  his  work 
"  on  "  the  rickshaw.  He  pulled  his  share 
and  more,  but  the  joy  of  it  had  gone  out 
of  him.  He  no  longer  laughed  as  he  ran, 
or  whispered  merry  things  to  the  other 
men  to  make  them  shout  The  pranc- 
ing colt  was  gone  from  my  "  garL"  At 
night  I  heard  the  usual  munc  from  the 
servants'  quarters,  but  Durga's  rhythmic 
mountain  songs  had  ceased.  He  seemed 
happy  only  when  he  was  doing  extra 
w(^k  and  earning  a  few  more  pennies. 

One  day  I  had  sent  him  to  the  hotd  m 
Mussoorie,  to  take  a  note  to  the  colcmel's 
wife.  I  was  impatient  for  the  answer, 
but  attributed  his  delay  to  a  beating 
shower  that  had  broken  over  the  moun- 
tain tops.  The  rain  stopped,  and  when 
he  did  not  come  after  an  hour  oi  full  sun- 
shine, I  sent  the  bearer  to  the  bazaar 
to  find  the  delinquent  Durga  and  repri- 
mand him  sharply.  I  was  standing  on 
the  veranda  after  giving  the  bearer  his 
message,  when  a  throng  of  coolies  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  wound 
down  the  narrow  path  towards  the  house. 
They  were  carrying  Durga  on  a  stretdier, 
and  a  young  mission-doctor  was  walking 
beside  it.  He  began  to  speak,  but  at  a 
whispered  request  from  a  coolie,  said  to 
me,  "Your  codie  is  hurt,  and  this  man 
saw  the  accident,  so  he  will  explain  it" 

So  the  coolie  began  in  the  vernacolar 
—  "  The  Miss  Sahib  knows  the  steep  hill 
in  the  bazaar,  just  beyond  the  drug-store, 
and  the  steep  precipice  at  the  edge  of 
the  curve  —  protected  only  by  a  slender 
fence?"  I  knew  the  dangerous  place. 
He  went  on  in  confusing  haste.  It  seemed 
that  the  colonel's  mem-«ahib  was  in  a 
shop  and  had  kftvher  small  son  in  her 
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rickshaw  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  child 
had  been  restless,  and  had  urged  a  little 
Hindustani  boy  near  by  to  pick  up  the 
tongue  of  his  '*  gari  "  and  give  him  a  ride. 
As  the  boy  lifted  the  tongue,  the  rick- 
shaw started  irresistibly  down  the  hill. 
Both  the  children  screamed  for  help,  but 
the  few  people  on  the  mall  seemed  dassed 
with  terror.  The  Hindustani  boy  tried  to 
keep  it  in  the  road,  but  he  was  powerless, 
and  with  gathered  speed  and  force,  the 
rickshaw  dashed  toward  the  precipice. 
Suddenly  Durga,  who  had  just  appeared 
from  a  foot-path  leading  into  the  mall  at 
that  point,  hurled  himself  against  the 
flying  thing,  swerved  it  away  from  the 
death  and  destruction  of  the  precipice, 
and  sent  it  reeling  forward  on  the  road. 
The  colonel's  chiki  and  the  Hindustani 
boy  fell  in  a  heap  together,  and  were 
picked  up  and  sobbed  over  by  the  multi- 
tude. For  a  moment  nobody  thought  of 
Durga.  It  was  the  colonel  himself  who 
stooped  over  the  prostrate  figure  and 
sent  for  the  doctor.  When  Durga  opened 


his  eyes  and  looked  the  colonel  full  in 
the  face,  the  colonel  could  not  find  the 
words  to  speak.  "  I  know  the  wotih  of  a 
child's  life,"  said  the  coolie  simply.  Then 
the  colonel  found  w<»xis  and  told  Durga 
that  he  too  knew  the  value  of  a  son's  life 
and  of  his  sight,  and  that  Durga's  son 
should  have  all  the  help  and  care  that 
money  could  give  him  at  once  —  a  home 
in  the  city,  an  operation,  and  later  an 
education;  and  after  that  a  place  in  the 
service  of  the  Sirkar,  —  that  mysterious 
but  honorable  master^  the  government. 
Then  I  knew  why  the  old  light  had  come 
back  into  Durga's  drawn  face. 

The  doctor  directed  the  coolies  to 
move  the  stretcher  to  Durga's  house,  and 
said  to  me  in  English  that  he  feared  the 
man  would  not  live.  Durga  must  have 
caught  the  meaning  in  his  voice,  for  he 
looked  up  and  said  weakly,  ''My  sa- 
laams to  the  Miss  Sahib.  Tell  her  thatif 
I  live  to  be  her  servant,  it  is  well,  and  if  I 
die  in  my  boy's  stead,  it  is  well  also,  for 
my  son  is  saved." 


CHATEAUBRIAND  IN  AMERICA 


BY  W.   B.  BLAKE 


However  valuable  to  the  student  of 
social  and  economic  history,  the  litera- 
ture of  American  travel  has  an  uncom- 
mon tartness.  The  early  English  travel- 
ers, like  Dickens  in  the  fifties  and  Kipling 
more  recently  still,  were  sometimes  lack- 
ing in  a  sense  of  delicacy  as  guests,  a 
sense  of  proportion  as  critics,  a  sense  of 
humor  as  men  and  women. 

A  more  courteous  traveler  and  a  writ- 
er of  greater  picturesqueness  than,  let  us 
say,  Mrs*  TroUope,  was  Fran9ois  Auguste 
Ben^  de  Chateaubriand.  Travels  always 
seem  to  find  their  publisher,  whether  as 
dull  as  the  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  or  as 
vacuous  as  the  latest  volume  illustrated 
by  the  three-color  process ;  but  the  wander- 


ings of  this  famous  Frenchman  through 
the  Eastern  States,  down  the  Mississippi 
and  through  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas, 
have  been  neglected  by  American  read- 
ers and  writers.  With  Chateaubriand,  in- 
deed, travels  assumed  a  place  in  general 
literature;  and  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
most  significant,  of  the  great  traveler's 
journeys  was  that  to  the  United  States. 
The  American  forest  may  be  said  to 
dominate  this  writer's  works,  and  to  have 
determined  his  temperament.  And  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  Chateaubriand  in  travel- 
literature,  however  good  one's  intentions. 
The  Chateaubriand  who  sailed  from 
Saint-Malo  in  the  spring  of  1791  was  a 
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youth  of  twenty-three,  and  had  not  yet 
written  Le  Ohtie  de  ChrisUanisme,  or 
served  as  the  French  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  an  obscure  younger  son,  his 
family  having  but  lately  reestablished  it- 
self in  the  ancestral  chateau  and  digni- 
ties. Chateaubriand's  literary  ambitions 
remained  vague,  and  had  as  yet  been  en- 
couraged by  no  one  unless  by  Lucile,  his 
favorite  and  his  least  fortunate  sister. 
His  service  in  the  army  had  been  brought 
to  an  early  dose,  and  the  Revolution  had 
clouded  France  for  the  young  aristocrat 
as  it  must  have  clouded  it  for  the  ideal- 
ogue  that  he  was.  Here  were  reasons 
enough  for  sailing  out  into  a  new  world; 
and  if  a  useful  end  was  needed  —  for  al- 
ready Chateaubriand  had  disappointed 
his  brother  and  his  parents  by  his  lack  of 
energy  and  of  practicalness  —  it  was 
found  in  his  project  for  discovering  a 
northwest  passage,  —  a  small  undertak- 
ing for  an  irregularly  trained  young  man, 
who  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  medi- 
aeval twilight  of  the  Chateau  de  Com- 
bourg!  But  M.  de  Malesherbes,  his 
brother-in-law,  had  joined  him  in  reading 
the  journals  of  the  great  geographers  and 
]  explorers,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouerie 
',  provided  him  with  a  letter  introducing 
!  him  to  (reorge  Washington.  Thus  was  a 
pretext  furnished ;  for,  as  Chateaubriand 
confesses,  "this  project  was  not  inde- 
pendent of  my  poetic  nature."  To  para- 
phrase Sainte-Beuve,  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery was  an  imaginary  end,  a  chimera 
easily*forgotten.  What  led  Chateaubri- 
and to  take  ship  for  Baltimore  was  his 
instinct  for  migration — partly  an  inheri- 
tance from  Malouin  ancestors,  the  cor- 
sairs of  the  city-republic  that  gave  birth 
to  Duguay-Trouin  and  Jacques  Cartier; 
partly  a  phase  of  the  romantic  tempera- 
;  ment.  Above  all  he  longed  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  sensations,  images,  and  dreams 
that  had  ravished  his  imagination  as  he 
patrolled  the  rough  shores  of  Brittany,  or 
wandered  aimlessly  through  its  forests. 
Brittany  has  ever  been  the  land  of  mys- 
tery, and  Chateaubriand  underwent  all 
of  its  enchantments.  He  looked  to  Amer- 


ica as  to  a  promised  land,  a  country  lidi 
in  sylphine  images,  in  solitudes,  in  the 
unknown. 

Much  of  what  makes  Chateaubriand  a 
typically  romantic  figure  declared  itself  in 
his  interview  with  the  American  Presi- 
dent In  the  first  place,  self-oontradio- 
toriness  —  for  in  his  Voyages  he  tells  us 
that  he  had  to  wait  in  Philaddphia  a 
fortnight  before  seeing  Washington,  while 
in  the  Memmres  the  delay  is  only  seven 
days.  However  that  may  be,  —  and  hos- 
tile critics  have  expressed  their  suspicion 
that  the  whole  incident  is  a  fiction,— he 
describes  the  executive  mansion  as  a  little 
house,  resembling  its  neighbors;  and  this 
last  trait  is  characteristic  of  the  older 
Philadelphian  residences.  Fresh  from. 
Versailles  and  from  a  hunting-party  with 
Louis  XVI,  the  young  traveler  conunento 
on  the  absence  of  guards  —  even  of  men- 
servants.  A  serving-maid  answered  his 
knock  and  he  awaited  the  President  with- 
out emotion.^  "Greatness  of  soul  or  of 
fortune  does  not  impress  me;  I  admire 
the  one  without  embarrassment;  the 
other  inspires  me  with  more  pity  than  re- 
spect .  .  .  The  General  entered;  of  a 
great  height,  of  an  air  calm  and  cold 
rather  than  noble,  he  is  like  all  the  en- 
gravings. I  gave  him  my  letter  .  .  .  that^ 
he  read  aloud  with  the  exclamation 
'Colonel  Armand !'  It  was  thus  that  he 
called  him,  and  that  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouerie  had  signed  himself. 

"We  seated  ourselves.  I  explained  to 
him  well  enough  the  motive  of  my  travels. 
He  .  .  .  listened  with  a  sort  of  astonish- 
ment: I  perceived  it  and  said  with  some 
vivacity,  'But  it  is  less  difficult  to  dis- 
cover Uie  northwest  passage  than  to  cre- 

*  Mimoires  d^Ouire-Tombe,  vol.  i,  ppu  378- 
385;  ^tion  Leg^rand,  Tronssel  et  Pomej; 
Voyages  en  AmSrique,  etc.,  Paris,  1829,  pp, 
20-24.  In  both  aoooants  of  his  Amerieaa 
experienoes,  Chateaubriand  introduces  an  ex- 
haustive oompariBon  of  Washin|[^n  and  Bona^ 
parte.  With  his  lore  of  antithesiB  and  hm 
hatred  of  the  Eknperor,  he  paints  a  portrait  of 
Washing^n  that  must  be  granted  an  impires- 
siye  monument  to  the  President's  memory. 
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ate  a  people,  as  you  have  done.'  —  'Well, 
well,  young  man!'  cried  he,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  me.  He  invited  me  to  dinner 
for  the  day  following,  and  we  parted." 

The  interview  was  short,  and  it  aooom- 
plished  nothing  for  Chateaubriand,  but  it 
showed  his  effronteiy  at  least,  and  his  dis- 
tinguishing egoism  in  measuring  the  in- 
tended discoveries  of  a  young  man  of  no 
reputation  against  the  successes  of  the 
founder  of  a  republic;  this,  too,  to  the 
founder's  face.  The  words  of  this  convert 
sation  may  be  imaginary;  one  prefers, 
none  the  less,  to  accept  Chateaubriand's 
narrative  as  essentially  oonrect,  if  only  for 
its  suggestiveness  in  showing  forth  the 
character  of  Ren^.^ 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Chateau- 
briand failed  to  discover  the  northwest 
passage;  he  soon  gave  up  his  great  pro- 
ject and  confined  himself  to  traveling 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York;  thence, 
according  to  his  own  story,  to  Boston  and 
the  battlefield  of  Lexington;  to  Albany; 
to  Niagara  f  through  the  lakes  of  Canada; 
down  Lake  Erie,  and  on  to  Fort  Pitt,  now 
Pittsburg;  down  the  Ohb  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, past  Natchez,  to  the  settlements 
of  the  Creek  Lidians;  through  Louisiana 

^  See  the  essay  on  '*  Chateaabriand's  Amer- 
ica,'* contributed  by  Miss  EX  K.  Armstrong  to 
the  Poblioations  of  the  Modem  Lanfi^age  As- 
sociation of  America,  Jane,  1907.  Her  paper 
is  noteworthy  in  removing  all  donbts  as  to  the 
reality  of  thcrisit  to  President  Washington  — 
doubts  expressed  with  particular  vigor  by  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  BMier  in  his  Etudes  Critiques 
[Paris,  1908,  pp.  127-274].  An  examination  of 
Washington's  papers  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  revealed  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, endorsed  in  Washington's  hand :  *'  From 
Qeneral  Armand,  Marquis  de  la  RouSrie."  The 
letter  is  dated  22d  March,  1791,  and  begins, 
**  Mr.  le  Chevalier  de  Combourg,  a  nobleman  of 
die  State  of  Brittany  and  a  ueighbourg  [sic  J  of 
mine,  is  gfoing  over  to  North  America.  The 
purpose  of  that  journey,  I  presume,  is  to  inrich 
his  mind  by  the  active  contemplation  of  such 
a  moving  and  happy  country."  (Department 
of  MSS.,  Letters  to  Washington,  vol.  76,  1790, 
p.  210).  It  is  significant  that  this  letter,  al- 
though  of  considerable  leng^,  has  nothing  to 
say  of  Chateaubriand's  project  of  discovering 
a  northwest  passage. 

VOL.  101  -  NO.  J^. 


and  the  Floridas.'  Returning,  he  prob- 
ably retraced  much  the  same  course,  ex- 
cept that  from  Pittsburg  he  made  his 
waj  eastward  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to 
France.  Spending  the  night  in  a  cabin 
somewhere  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  an  English  news-  > 
paper  of  remote  date  had  fallen  into  his 
hands;  there  he  found  the  "Flight  of  the 
King'*  heralded  in  eighteenth-century 
scare-heads.  He  read  of  Louis  XVI's  ar- 
rest at  Varennes  and  his  return  to  Paris. 
His  duty  to  his  family,  his  order,  and  his 
king  asserted  itself,  and  he  made  haste  to 
join  the  imigris  serving  in  the  army  of  the 
allies  in  their  war  upon  the  Revolutionary 
government 

Hostile  critics  have  attempted  to  throw 
doubt  upon  Chateaubriand's  traversing, 
in  eight  short  months,  the  great  distances 
which  he  has  described  for  us.  One  is  en- 
titled to  some  skepticism  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  investigation  of,  for  example,  the 
lakes  of  Canada,  the  subject  of  a  chapter 
in  his  Mhnoirea.  It  has  been  asserted, 
too,  that,  as  a  reader  of  Bartram,'  he 
simply  drew  upon   the  record  of   the 

^  That  such  a  journey  as  thu  was  accom- 
plished in  the  eight  months  at  Chateaubriand's 
disposal  is  unbelievable.  Dr.  Madison  Stath- 
ers,  in  his  Chateaubriand  et  AnUrique  (Uni-  ^• 
versity  of  Qrenoble,  1905),  accepts  Chateau- 
briand's own  statements  except  as  to  the  Boston 
excursion  with  its  pilgrimage  to  the  ''fields 
of  Lexington,'*  and  the  Canadian  explorations. 
This  part  of  the  Voyages  has  its  debt  to  the 
History  of  the  Fur  Trade  of  Sir  Alexander 
MacKensie,  London,  1801.  Dr.  Stathers  be- 
lieves in  the  authenticity  of  the  journey 
through  Louisiana  and  the  Floiidas,  but  ques- 
tions its  thoroughness. 

*  M.  B^dier,  in  the  Etudes  Critiques  already 
cited,  names  as  Chateaubriand's  principal 
sonrces,  as  author  of  the  Voyages,  the  works 
of  Bartram  and  of  Charlevoix.  Dr.  £.  Dick, 
in  the  Revue  <f'  Histoire  LitOraire  de  la  France, 
Avril,  1006  (also  in  Les  Plagiats  de  Chateau- 
briand, Coire,  1906),  calls  attention  to  the  Pil- 
grimage in  Europe  and  America  of  T.  C.  Bel-^ 
trami.  New  Orleans,  1824.  Chateaubriand's 
debt  to  Beltrami  was  pointed  out  by  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Foreign  Review  and  Continental 
Miscellany,  ii,  p.  468  ff.  (1828).  Chateaubri- 
and did  not  conceal  the  fact  of  his  borrowing 
from  Beltrami,  whose  friend  he  became. 
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American  naturalist's  studies  of  the  Flor- 
idas,  never  setting  foot  so  far  south  him- 
self. 

Part  of  the  evidence  used  by  Chateau- 
briand's critics  is  internal.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  prologue  of  i4to2a,  in  the  first 
edition,  where  the  Mississippi,  called  — 
perhaps  only  for  euphony  —  the  Mes- 
chac^b^  is  described  in  all  its  grandeur. 
It  waters,  he  writes,  a  deHcious  country, 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
call  the  new  Eden.  *'A  thousand  other 
streams,  tributaries  of  the  Meschac^b^, 
the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  the  Akansa, 
the  Ohio,  the  Wabache,  Tenas^,^  fatten  it 
with  their  slime  and  fertilize  it  with  their 
waters.  When  all  these  rivers  are  swollen 
with  the  deluges  of  winter,  when  tem- 
pests have  beaten  down  whole  sections  of 
the  forests,  time  brings  together  ...  the 
uprooted  trees :  it  unites  them  with  bind- 
weed, cements  them  with  mud,  plants 
young  trees  there,  and  launches  its  work 
on  the  waters.  Carried  upon  foaming 
waves,  their  radiant  growths  descend 
from  all  parts  to  the  Meschac^b^.  .  .  . 
Grace  is  always  united  to  magnificence  in 
the  scenes  of  nature;  and  while  the  cen- 
tral ciurent  bears  toward  the  sea  the 
trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  one  sees  in  die 
two  lateral  currents  .  .  .  floating  islands 
of  pistia  and  of  water-roses,  whose  yel- 
low blossoms  raise  themselves  like  little 
tents.  Green  serpents,  blue  herons,  red 
flamingoes,  young  crocodiles,  embark  as 
passengers  on  these  flower-boats,  and  the 
colony,  unfurling  to  the  wind  its  sails  of 
gold,  will  land,  asleep,  in  some  retired 
cove." 

Is  it  strange  that  Sainte-Beuve  queries, 
with  a  show  of  seriousness,  '*Are  we  in 
North  America  ?  "  A  writer  in  the  Amer- 
lean    Quarterly   Review   of   December, 

^  Id  a  footnote  to  his  Chateaubriand  et  son 
groupe  litUraire  (4d.  Paria,  1889,  i,  201,  202), 
Sainte-Benye.  proves  ansympathetio  to  this 
reformed  spelling^  of  the  poetic  school.  Dr. 
Stathers,  in  the  essay  referred  to,  notes  (p.  153, 
footnote)  that  *^  Chateaubriand  has  adapted 
French  orthography  to  Knglish  pronunciation. 
In  some  of  his  later  works  ...  he  has  always 
followed  the  English  spelling." 


1827,  is  even  more  pointed  in  his  criti- 
cism. The  contrast  which  Oiateaubriand 
draws  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river 
is,  he  says,  founded  on  little  more  than 
imagination.  "The  savannas  are  not  all'' 
on  one  side,  nor  the  forests  on  the  oth^," 
he  declares.  But  according  to  the  Erendi 
traveler  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
shows  nothing  but  the  undulations  of 
a  country  clothed  with  savannas,  and 
boundless  meadows  where  one  sees  troops 
of  three  and  four  thousand  wild  buffak. 
''Sometimes  an  aged  bison,  cleaving  the 
billows,  lies  down  amid  the  long  grass  of 
an  islet  in  the  Meschac^b^;  with  his  fofe- 
head  garnished  with  two  creaoents,  and  ^ 
his  old  and  slimy  beard,  you  would  take 
him  for  the  bellowing  god  of  the  stream, 
casting  a  satisfied  eye  on  the  grandeur  of 
,  his  floods  and  the  wild  abundance  of  his 
banks."  It  is  a  fit  prospect  that  Chateao- 
briand  provides  for  his  deified  bison ;  and 
he  gives  one  bank  of  the  liver  silence  and 
repose,  the  other  movement,  a  murmured 
harmony,  a  mingling  of  ooFors  and  of 
bird-notes.  Such  a  setting  as  this  is  a  fit 
one,  too,  for  Chactas,  the  Indian  who  has 
an  acquaintance  with  Racine  and  Bos- 
suet,  has  been  presented  at  court,  and 
who  has  retumeid  to  the  solitude  of  the 
forests.  Incidentally,  one  may  see  where 
Victor  Hugo  derived  his  love  for  anti- 
thesis at  its  strongest,  and  for  the  mon- 
strous in  nature.  Chateaubriand  makes 
it  clear  enough  in  all  his  American  writ-, 
ings  that  he  is  fascinated  by  the  bisra, 
the  serpent,  and  above  all,  the  crocodile. 
When  one  believes  that  nature  has 
reached  her  greatest  beauty,  she  smiles 
and  embellishes  her  picture,  he  writes. 
And  then  he  shows  us  one  of  these  em- 
bellished pictures:  gold-fish,  the  croco- 
dile floating  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  trout, 
pike,  j^erch,  bass,  bream,  drum-fish  — 
''all  natural  enemies  of  one  another, 
swam  pell-mell  in  the  lake,  and  seemed 
to  have  made  a  truce  in  order  to  enjoy 
in  conmion  the  beauty  of  the  evening." 
Most  of  the  scene  must  be  omitted  here: 
most  of  the  islands,  the  flowers  and  the 
fruits,  and  most  of  the  magical  tints  of 
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{hesunaet.  "At  our  right  were  the  Indian 
riverB,  at  our  left  our  hunting  camp.  .  .  . 
In  the  east  the  moon,  touching  the  hori- 
zon, seemed  to  rest  motionless  on  the  dis- 
tant hiUs;  in  the  west  the  vault  of  hea- 
ven was  melted  in  a  sea  of  diamonds  and 
of  sapphires,  in  which  the  setting  sun 
seemed  to  be  dissolving.  The  animals  of 
the  creation  were,  like  us,  attentive  to  this 
grand  spectacle:  the  crocodile,  turned 
toward  the  evening  star,  lashed  with  its 
open  jaws  the  water  of  the  lake  into 
coloured  sheaves;  perched  on  a  rotten 
bough,  the  pelican  praised  in  his  own 
fashion  the  Master  of  nature,  while  the 
crane  flew  over  to  praise  Him  above  the 
clouds!^  The  exclamation  point  is 
Chateaubriand's  own,  for  he  is  evidently 
unafraid  of  calling  down  upon  his  head 
those  vials  of  presidential  wrath  reserved 
for  the  frenzied  naturalists  of  a  later 
day.^ 

Apart  from  the  briefness  of  his  stay  in 
the  United  States  and  the  southeast,  and 
his  errors,  unconscious  and  wanton,  one's 
suspicions  as  to  the  extensiveness  of  his 
travels  might  be  aroused  by  the  fact  that 
his  journals  very  frequently  show  a  pov- 
erty of  detail;  yet  it  is  true  of  his  prose 
generally  that  it  is  weak  in  scientific  de- 
tail, however  solenm  the  pretense  of  eru- 
dition ;  and  ennui  overcoming  him,  Ben^ 
seems  sometimes  to  yawn  in  his  reader's 
face  and  to  set  up  a  conversation  about 
himself  instead  of  sticking  to  the  subject 
of  discourse.  However  subtle  in  render- 
ing colors  and  shades,  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  one  so  fond  of  antithesis 
and  of  juxtaposition.  Yet  Chateaubriand 
owed  more  to  his  wanderings  in  the 
United-  States  than  to  his  later  visits  to 
Palestine  and  to  the  Orient  In  his  life 
as  an  author  America  is  an  influence 
secondary  only  to  his  youth  in  the  sombre 

'  The  anonymons  writer  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Beview,  December,  1827,  yentures 
the  opinion  that  Chateanbriand  never  pushed 
to  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,,  or  so  far  sonth 
as  Louisiana.  His  peopling  the  borders  of  the 
MiBsiflsippi  with  monkeys  and  flamingoes  espe- 
cially excites  the  American  oritio  —  and  with 
good  : 


old  town  of  Saint-Malo,  where  he  was 
bom  and  where  he  now  lies  buried,  on 
the  De  de  B^y. 

The  Chateaubriand  who  set  sail  from 
the  Breton  port  for  Baltimore  had  ac- 
complished   nothing    that   raised    him 
above  his  fellows;  the  Chateaubriand 
who  returned  to  France  from  Philadel- 
phia  bore   with   him,  in   his  journals 
and  —  what  proved  to  be  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  —  in  his  memory,  a 
body  of  fact,  experience,  and  impression 
that  was  to  color  all  his  work,  and  was 
to  give  him  his  colossal  prose  epic,  Le9 
Natchegf  from  which  he  carved  out  Atala 
and  RenS  for  his  GSnie  de  ChrutUm' 
isme;  this  in  addition  to  his  Voyages  en 
AmMque.     "Rousseau  had  discovered 
and  painted  Alpine  nature,  the  garden  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  beautiful  for-  ^ 
ests  of  our  climes;  Bemaidin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  revealed  to  us  the  sky  and  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Indian  islands ;  but  Chateau- 
briand, first  of  all,  unfolded  the  vasts 
of  the  American  desert,  of  the  transaUan- 
tic  forest."  And  Sainte-Beuve  adds  that 
youth  alone  has  the  gift  'par  exceUenoe  of 
peopling  the  solitude;  it  has  within  it- 
self the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.' 
Wordsworth    remarked    something    of 
this:  nature  has  its  mysteries,  and  has 
nothing  to  communicate  to  the  man  of 
ambition,  of  pleasure,  who,  in  an  hour 
of  boredom,  or  of  disappointment,  de- 
mands a  passing  distraction,  and  who 
thinks  familiarly  to  enjoy  nature  because 
at  one  time  he  loved  and  knew  its  secrets. 
But  Chateaubriand  visited  America  in 
the  days  when  he  was  young,  when  his 
accord  with  nature  was  perfect,  before 
his  disappointment  had  come  thick  upon 
him ;  before  he  wrote,  in  bitter  pessimism, 
his  Eseai  eur  les  RSvoltdions.    It  is  to 
Atala  and  RenS,  with  all  the  rich  perfec- 
tion of  their  harmonies,  with  their  youth- 
ful freshness  and  vigor;  to  tiiese  works 
which  have  the  closest  association  with 
his  American  travels,  that  one  turns  first 
and  turns  most  often.    Ataldy  RenS,  and 
the  GSnie  d4  ChrisHanisme,  —  these  are    • '/ 
^  Gf.  Sainte-Benve,  cp.  et>.,i,  pp.  184-137. 
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the  books  that  show  Chateaubriand  at 
his  best  and  his  most  characteristic. 

It  is  not  only  because  his  travels  in 
America  gave  Chateaubriand   material 
for  whole  volumes  of  his  works  and  for 
chapters  of  description  in  his  Eased  sur 
les  Rivolutums  and  his  MSmoireSj  that 
we  regard  those  travels  as  significant 
They  helped  to  form  the  genius  which 
we  know  as  Chateaubriand ;  and  the  soli- 
'  tude  of  liie  American  forest  had  its  place 
I  in  developing  the  type  of  Ren^  —  the 
i  type  that  we  place  beside  Childe  Harold 
-  and  Werther  in  studying  nineteenth-cen- 
tury romanticism.     Perhaps   it  is   less 
obvious  that  to  a  great  extent  the  disil- 
lusion of  Chateaubriand  dates  from  this 
double  disappointment  of  his  American 
expedition :  bis  failure  to  distinguish  him- 
\      self  as  a  discoverer  and  his  discernment 
\     of  the  limitations  of  the  '*  state  of  na- 
ture" to  which,  as  a  pupil  of  Rousseau, 
he  must  have  looked  with  far  more  of  en- 
'    thusiasm  than  one  would  ever  guess  from 
his  own   pronouncements.   For  though 
.  an  early  follower  of  Jean-Jacques,  and 
always  his  literary  descendant,  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  came  when  the  Revolu- 
tion shattered  Chateaubriand's  ideals  and 
cooperated  with  the  American  travels  in 
completing  his  disillusionment. 

It  is  Chateaubriand's  greatest  critic 
who  has  once  ahd  for  all  expressed  the 
truth  of  the  relationship  of  these  two 
writers,  and  has  branded  the  disingenu- 
ousness  of  the  preface  to  AiaJa,  where 
Chateaubriand  asserts  that  he  has  never 
believed  in  the  **  natural  man  "  or  in 
the  perfection  of  the  '*natiu*al  state." 
The  critic  might  have  added  that  it  was 
not  until  after  his  American  travels,  after 
he  had  come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
no  problem  is  unconfused,  and  that  no 
phrase  yet  devised  can  furnish  a  universal 
panacea,  that  Chateaubriand  studiously 
denied  Rousseau  his  mastership.  The 
If emmVes  of  Benjamin  Constant  furnish 
an  incident  of  tiie  period  when  Rous- 
seau's enthusiasm  for  men  unspoiled  by 
'  society  had  been  taken  up  by  the  world  of 
Paris  and  Versailles.    A  young  Avegron 


savage,  Deg^rando,  incapable  of  speak- 
ing a  word  of  French,  was  a  guest  at  a 
dinner  party  where  Mme.  de  Recamier 
was  his  t&ble^companion.  In  the  midst 
of  a  heated  discussion  about  Lalonde's 
fondness  for  spiders,  cries  were  heard* 
and  every  one  went  out  into  the  garden,  ' 
whither  Deg^rando  had  preceded  them. 
There  he  was,  installed  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  and  altogether  naked.  The  la- 
dies were  terrified ;  the  savage  could  be 
enticed  down  only  by  means  of  a  basket 
of  peaches.  La  Harpe  quietiy  chuckled 
his  wish  that  Jean- Jacques  had  beeo  pre- 
sent to  witness  the  behavior  of  a  "natural 
man"  in  constituted  society. 

La  Harpe  did  not,  perhaps,  require 
disillusionment  on  any  point  Chateau- 
briand, however  he  may  in  later  years 
have  tried  to  disguise  the  fact,  did  require 
it;  and  he,  too,  saw  the  "natural  man," 
as  La  Harpe  saw  him  in  the  pear  tree, 
and  Napoleon  in  Egypt  Chateaubriand 
describes  his  first  view  of  Indians,  both 
in  InaMemoires  and  in  the  earlier  acoount 
of  his  American  travels,  published  in 
1827.  It  was  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  in  New  York,  in  a  forest- 
clearing  on  the  frontier  of  solitude  itself 
that  Chateaubriand  found  himself  among 
twenty  savages,  "men  and  women,  be- 
smeared like  sorcerers,  bodies  half 
naked,  ears  slit,  crows'  feathers  on  their 
heads  and  rings  through  their  nostrils.  A 
littie  Frenchman,  powdered  and  curied 
as  of  yore,  in  a  coat  of  apple-green,  a  vest 
of  drugget,  frills  and  sleeves  of  muslin, 
was  scraping  a  pocket-violin  and  making 
these  Iroquois  dance  Maddon  FrigveL 
M.  Violet  [the  dancing  master],  in  speak- 
ing to  me  of  the  Indians,  always  said: 
Ces  messieurs  sauvages  et  ces  daniet 
sauvagesses,  .  .  .  I  have  never  seen  such 
skipping.  M.  Violet  holding  his  little 
violin  between  his  chin  and  his  breast, 
tuned  the  fatal  instrument;  he  cried  in 
Iroquois:  A  vos  places  I  and  the  whole 
troupe  leapt  like  a  band  of  demons."  ^ 

If,  then,  the  American  forest  meant 

^  Voyages  en  Amhique,  en  Italiej  ete^  p^  90 ; 
Mimmrea,  i,  pp.  394,  395. 
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more  to  Chateaubriand  than  a  setting  for 
his  stories,  an  illustration  for  his  defense 
of  Christianity,  it  meant,  above  all,  disil- 
lusion. And  disillusion  has  its  place  in 
art:  it  is  a  saying  of  Joubert,  Chateau- 
briand's critic  and  counselor,  that  the  es- 
sence of  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  i|pion  of 
rUlusion  et  la  sctgesse  —  which  one  may 
freely  translate  as  illusion  and  disillusion. 
An  American  essayist,  commenting  on 
this  dictum,  says  of  Milton  that  the  no- 
ble isolation  of  his  soul  schooled  him  to 
speak  understandingly  the  ideal  language 
of  Arcadia,  the  language  of  illusion;  yet 
there  must  always,  in  the  greater  poets, 
"run  a  note  of  disillusionment  —  a  note 
subdued  for  the  most  part  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  heard,  but  rising  to  the  surface  ndW 
and  again  with  a  strange  quivering  of 
mingled  sadness  and  joy,  of  sadness  for 
the  fair  enchantment  it  dispels,  of  joy  for 
the  glimpse  it  affords  into  something  di- 
vine and  very  high.  You  may  hear  this 
note  of  disillusion  many  times  in  Shake- 
speare, clearest  of  all  in  The  Tempest^ 
where  with  a  word  Prospero  puts  an  end 
to  his  faiiy  drama  in  the  woods,  and  all 
the  insubstantial  pageant  fades  away."  ^ 
To  America  Chateaubriand  carried 
with  him  a  heart  old  in  its  store  of  Bre- 
ton traditions,  but  young  in  its  sylphine 
images,  its  dream  of  great  performances, 
its  faith  in  the  repose  of  the  forest,  its 
conviction  that  "a  thousand  delights 
and  rewards  are  reserved  for  the  prim- 
itive man."  Chateaubriand  was  ma- 
tured by  his  view  of  a  world  as  it  was: 
a  northwest  passage  that  refused  to  be 
discovered  unless,  perhaps,  after  years 
of  study  and  of  preparation;  a  savage 
race  that  danced  to  the  music  of  an  ex- 
scullion  of  Rochambeau;  a  forest  that 
was  too  often  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  wfldemess  and  civilization.  He  was 
aged,  too,  by  the  Revolution;  he  lost 
his  brother-in-law,  the  noble-spirited  de 
Malesherbes,  on  the  scaffold ;  the  surviv- 
ors of  his  family  were  impoverished;  he 
was  wounded,  ragged,  almost  dying;  he 

1  Mr.  PmI  Mrner  More :  Shdburne  Essays, 
lllfst  Series,  pp^  122-124.    New  York,  1904. 


all  but  starved  in  a  London  garret.  His 
fate  was  not,  like  Byron's,  to  awake  fa- 
mous; he  rose  from  his  dreams  a  refugee 
and  a  beggar;  a  young  man  who  had  for- 
gotten what  it  was  to  smile.  If  his  disillu- 
sionment bore  bitter  fruit  at  first,  later  he 
was  to  blend  the  beauty  of  Christianity 
and  the  senses  in  works  whose  worth  as 
religious  documents,  whether  greater  or 
less,  can  never  blur  their  poetic  value. 
To  quote  Joubert  once  more  —  art  at 
its  best  is  rUlusion  et  la  sagease  ;  this  is 
pre&ninently  true  of  the  stormy  Ben^. 

If  the  p^ormance  of  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  is  more  perfect  than  Cha- 
teaubriand's, it  is  evident  enough  that 
Chateaubriand  is  always  a  sophisticated 
artist.  As  a  transcendentalism  throwing 
his  white  veil  over  the  passions,  and  as  a 
classicist,  unsatisfied  with  their  unaided 
position  and  so  grouping  his  natural  ob- 
jects, he  proves  himself  anything  but  a 
mere  observer,  and  a  recorder  of  impres- 
sions. He  was  told  that  the  two  Indian 
women  of  Florida  from  whom  he  was 
rather  rudely  separated  were  fiUee  pemtea, 
but  they  serve  him  as  models,  tiie  one 
of  Mila,  the  other  of  Atala  —  the  latter 
the  symbol  of  an  almost  unearthly  quality 
of  virtue. 

And  in  his  travels  Chateaubriand  was 
always  seeing,  not  what  was,  but  what . 
best  satisfied  his  cravings;  he  ended  by  y 
writing  beaptiful  if  overladen  descrip- 
tions, and  stories  that  are  vital  appeals  to 
human  sympathy,  however  remote  Chac- 
tas  and  Atala  may  be  from  Indian  life.  In 
catching  the  wild  beauty  of  the  American 
forest,  in  opening  up  a  new  territoiy  to 
literature,  he  succeeded  better  as  artist 
than  as  elqplorer.  One  need  not  regret 
the  fact  —  and  why  should  one  be  severe 
on  Chateaubriand  either  for  his  lapses 
from  fact  or  for  his  unashamed  borrow- 
ings from  the  works  of  less  vividly  in-^ 
spired  voyagers  ?  In  the  days  when  he- 
gazed  at  Niagara — and  was  seized  by  a 
desire  to  take  the  wild  plunge  —  the 
thought  that  doctors'  theses  would  be 
written  on  his  American  travels  did  not 
enter  his  head,  egoist  though  he  was. 
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RELIGION  IN  AN  IDEAL  COMMONWEALTH 

BY   GEORGE  HOLLEY   GILBERT 


The  foremost  Jewish  seer,  the  great 
Greek  philosopher,  and  that  Englishman 
whose  *'  genius  was  excellent  above  all 
his  nation,"  tell  us,  each  in  his  own  way, 
that  the  ideal  commonwealth  will  have  a 
pontive  religion.  In  the  vision  of  Isaiah, 
the  coming  state  has  its  everlasting  light 
and  beauty  in  Jehovah.  In  the  RepMie 
of  Plato,  that  which  is  left  to  the  ordering 
of  Apollo  is  called  the  "  greatest  and 
noblest  and  principal  thing  of  all."  And 
in  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  the 
chieffe  and  almost  ye  only  incitation  to 
vertu  "  is  regard  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  vision  of  More,  one  aspect  of 
which  is  here  to  be  considered,  was  the 
child  of  an  age  of  swift  and  momentous 
change  in  the  religious  thought  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  period  of  such  change  we 
also  are  living.  Our  change,  moreover,  is 
largely  due,  a^  was  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  a  truer  insight  into  the  Bible. 
Again,  the  intellect  of  More's  time  had 
been  profoundly  quickened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world,  as  the  intellect  of 
our  time  has  been  stirred  by  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  the  discoveries  of  science. 
The  vision  of  More  was  an  evidence  of 
fervent  discontent  with  the  social,  polit- 
ical, and  religious  conditions  of  his  day, 
and  a  discontent  due  to  similar  causes 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  these  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  in- 
dustrial and  political  life  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  was  that  of  More's  time;  but 
there  is  a  feeling,  sometimes  bitter,  that  it 
is  on  a  level  far  lower  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Our  religious  and  theological  life  is  some- 
what more  free  from  gross  error  and 
bigotry  than  was  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  yet  many  dear-seeing  people 
are  troubled  regarding  this  life,  and  per- 
ceive in  it  little  reason  for  self-compla^ 
cency.    All  these  points  of  relationship 
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between  our  time  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  lend  special  interest  to  his  view  of 
religion  in  the  ideal  commonwealth. 

More  could  not  make  historical  Chiis- 
tianity  the  religion  of  his  ideal  state  in 
the  West,  for  it  was  assumed  that  the 
state  had  been  isolated  from  Europe 
during  all  the  centuries  since  its  founda- 
tion; and  yet,  being  a  Christian  himself, 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  put  what 
h^  conceived  to  be  the  real  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  religious  faith  and  rites 
of  the  commonwealth  of  whidi  he 
dreamed.  More  is  not  to  be  judged  dis- 
loyal to  his  Christian  belief  in  thus  im- 
agining that  a  religion  fitted  for  the  ideal 
state  might  have  been  devdoped  outside 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures.  It 
is  not  Ukely  that  he  wished  to  be  under- 
stood as  suggesting  the  possibility  of  sadi 
a  development.  The  inconsistency  of  his 
thought  is  simply  a  result  of  the  literaiy 
form  which  he  chose  for  its  expression. 
In  the  religious  life  of  More's  common- 
wealth we  are  to  see  his  conception  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

This  meets  us  in  a  striking  form  at  the 
beginning  of  his  account  of  the  Utopian 
religion.  There  are  indeed  several  sorts 
of  religious  belief  in  every  town,  some 
people  worshiping  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  others  worshiping  some  oninent 
man  of  former  times,  and  yet  others,  the 
**  greater  and  wiser  sort  of  people,"  wor- 
shiping one  eternal  and  invisible  Dei^ 
whom  they  call  "  Mithras  "  and  think  of 
as  their  father;  but  all  these  varieties  of 
believers  meet  in  the  same  temple  azvl 
worship  under  the  lead  of  one  and  tiie 
same  priest.  Each  sect  performs  its  own 
peculiar  religious  rites  at  home. 

What  we  style  denominationalism  is 
thus  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  not  allowed 
to  divide  men  in  their  worship  of  God.  It 
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does  not  advertise  itself  by  building  six 
churches  where  only  one  is  needed,  or  by 
maintaining  theological  schools  where  an 
equipment  adequate  for  the  training  of 
five  hundred  students  is  squandered  on 
fifty. 

The  Utopians  have  a  maxim  that  '*  a 
man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any- 
thing he  pleases/'  and  that  every  one 
may  choose  what  religion  he  prefers.  No 
one  may  speak  reproachfully  of  another's 
faith,  and  to  attempt  to  turn  a  man  away 
from  his  faith  except  by  "  amicable  and 
modest  ways  "  is  an  offense  to  be  pun- 
ished by  slavery  or  banishment.  But  it  is 
recognized  that  the  sphere  of  common 
religious  needs  and  essential  truths  is  far 
higher  and  more  important  than  personal 
differences  of  belief.  Hence,  in  tiie  ideal 
state,  men  merge  their  individual  pecul- 
iarities of  doctrine  in  fraternal  worship. 
The  prayers  and  hymns  are  "  so  com- 
posed that  whatsoever  is  pronounced  by 
the  whole  assembly  may  be  likewise  ap- 
plied by  every  man  in  particular  to  his 
own  condition."  Now,  the  significant 
point  in  this  sketch  is  one  which  there  is 
still  reason  to  emphasize.  We  recognize 
indeed  that  each  man  may  choose  what 
rdigion  he  pleases,  and  in  so  far  we  have 
realized  More's  vision;  but  we  have  not 
yet  retired  oiur  denominational  peculiar- 
ities to  private  life.  We  have  not  escaped 
frcnn  their  shadow  into  the  higher  realm 
of  vital  truth. 

The  priests  in  the  ideal  commonwealth 
are  men  of  **  exceeding  holiness  and 
therefore  very  few."  We  are  not  to  take 
this  statement  as  a  sarcastic  reflection  on 
the  priests  of  More's  day,  but  rather  as 
su^esting  that,  in  his  thought,  only  few 
priests  are  necessary,  provided  they  are 
of  ''e^Cceeding  holiness; "  in  other  words, 
he  laid  stress  on  character.  His  priests 
have  no  authorify  save  that  arising  from 
the  respect  paid  them  as,  men.  Since 
the  Utopians  commit  the  education  of 
children  to  the  priests,  —  their  literary 
and  moral,  but  not  their  industrial  edu- 
cation, —  and  since,  like  Plato,  they  put 
greater  emphasis  on  the  forming  of  good 


citizens  than  on  the  making  of  scholars, 
it  is  natural  that  they  look  carefully  to 
the  character  of  their  priests. 

Priests  are  chosen  by  secret  ballot,  as 
are  political  magistrates.  From  the  six 
hours  of  daily  labor  required  of  all  citi- 
zens, candidates  for  the  priesthood  are 
exempted,  to  the  end  that  they  may  give 
themselves  to  study;  but  it  is  wisely  pro- 
vided that  if  they  do  not  justify  the  hope 
set  on  them,  they  are  obliged  to  learn  a 
trade  and  practice  it.  It  is  remarkable 
that  such  a  democratic  conception  of  the 
mhustry  should  have  come  from  a  cour- 
tier of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  there  is  good  sense  mixed 
with  the  dream.  In  our  time  also,  as  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  minister  who  is 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  commun- 
ity must  be,  first  of  all,  a  good  man  who 
"  wears  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life,"  a  man  such  as  he  of  whom  Chaucer 
sang:  — 
To  drawen  folk  to  hevene  by  fairnesse, 
By  good  ensample,  this  was  bis  bisynesse. 

It  43  remarkable  that  More,  who  was  a 
Catholic  and  who  went  to  the  block 
rather  than  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
the  pope,  gave  to  the  priest  in  his  ideal 
commonwealth  no  other  authority  than 
that  which  was  grounded  on  character 
and  usefulness.  In  this  point  he  was  in 
advance  not  only  of  his  own  age  but  also 
of  the  Church  of  the  present  time. 

But  in  the  matter  of  the  minister's  rela- 
tion to  public  education,  we  are  not  mov- 
ing toward  the  Utopian  ideal,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  do  so  under  our  constitution.  In 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  we 
have  something  better  than  men  seem  to 
have  dreamed  of  four  hundred  years  ago ; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, in  at  least  one  important  point, 
reaches  More's  ideal,  or  Plato's  either; 
whether  it  is  not  too  largely  an  education 
of  the  intellect  and  too  little  of  the  will 
and  heart. 

There  is  another  very  significant  point 
in  the  religious  life  of  More's  common- 
wealth. It  has  already  been  noticed  that 
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every  sect  in  Utopia  performs  its  peculiar 
rites  at  home.  We  are  also  told  that  **  be- 
fore they  go  to  the  temple  both  wives  and 
children  fall  on  their  knees  before  their 
husbands  or  parents,  and  confess  every- 
thing in  whidi  they  have  either  erred  or 
failed  in  their  duty»  and  beg  pardon  for 
it."  These  statements  imply  the  thought 
of  a  church  in  the  home.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  forms  in  which  this 
thought  is  expressed,  but  simply  with  the 
principle.  More  was  not  a  theorist  in 
thb  matter.  He  prayed  with  his  family  in 
the  morning,  and  at  evening  held  a  brief 
religious  service  which  was  attended  by 
all  the  household.  More  did  not  neglect 
public  worship,  even  though  the  clergy  of 
his  day  were  frequently  both  ignorant 
and  corrupt;  but  it  is  plain  that  home 


worship  was  much  the  more  prtHmnent 
element  m  his  religious  life. 

It  may  be  that  if  another  Thomu 
More  were  to  dream  to-day  of  an  ideal 
state,  he  would  see  the  family  invested 
with  even  larger  significance  for  worahip 
than  it  had  in  the  old  Utopia.  He  might 
indeed  see  the  opposite  of  what  we  now 
behold,  when  the  home  is  being  emptied 
of  its  religious  character  and  the  church 
is  largely  regarded  as  the  sole  channd  of 
worship.  It  might  appear  to  him  in  hit 
dream  that  the  holiest  place  in  the  com- 
munity was  not  that  where  the  Gospei 
was  officially  proclaimed,  but  rather  that 
where  parents  and  children  welcomed 
each  new  day  with  a  glad  hymn  of  praise, 
and  in  the  evening  twilight  blended  their 
voices  in  thanksgiving  to  God. 


THE  EARTH-HOUR 

BY   CHAKLES   L.   O'DONNELL 

The  earth  was  made  in  twilight,  and  the  hour 
Of  blending  dusk  and  dew  is  still  her  own. 
Soft  as  it  comes  with  promise  and  with  pow& 
Of  folded  heavens,  lately  sunset-blown. 

Then  we  who  know  the  bitter  breath  of  earth. 
Who  hold  her  every  rapture  for  a  pain, 
Yet  leave  the  travail  of  celestial  birth 
To  wipe  our  tears  upon  the  dusk  again. 

But  vain;  the  spirit  takes,  in  sovereign  mood, 
A  sure  revenge,  as  in  some  tree  apart 
A  whippoorwill  sets  trembling  all  the  wood,  — 
The  silence  mends  more  quickly  than  the  heart. 
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MrATiAMTC   POULARD 

Madame  Pottlard,  who  has  retired 
from  the  savory  kitchen  of  the  Poulard 
Ain^  at  Mont  Saint-Michel,  was  in  her 
way  as  truly  an  artist  as  her  friends 
whose  sketches  covered  the  walls  of  the 
mdle-br^manger  in  the  famous  inn.  To  see 
her  preparing  an  omelette  or  a  stew,  or 
keeping  an  ^e  on  the  chickens  revolving 
over  the  fire,  was  to  see  a  woman  practic- 
ing an  art  rather  than  following  a  trade. 
In  handling  and  using  her  utensils  she 
had  the  grand  air  which  distinguishes 
the  artist  from  the  artisan,  the  cook 
whose  heart  is  in  her  work  from  the 
cook  bent  on  earning  a  living.  A  charm- 
ing woman  said  of  the  table  of  a  dub  in 
an  American  summer  resort,  that  there 
was  no  love  in  it;  the  actual  needs  were 
generally  met,  but  there  was  no  margin, 
no  suggestion  of  human  interest.  You 
were  treated  as  a  boarder  to  be  fed,  and 
not  as  a  human  being  with  taste  as  well 
as  appetite.  Madame  Poulard  paid  her 
visitors  the  compliment  of  treating  them 
as  persons  to  whom  cooking  as  a  fine 
art  was  a  delicate  tribute. 

Sitting  one  day  in  the  little  open- 
air  caf ^  across  the  street  from  the  Poul- 
ard Ain^,  Madame  Poulard  coming  to 
the  door  from  time  to  time  and  smil- 
ing in  her  gracious  way,  an  Englishman 
looked  up  from  his  after-dinner  co£fee 
and  remarked  that  she  was  a  European 
personage.  She  had  welcomed  a  host  of 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Americans  to  the  old  town,  and  they 
will  always  think  of  her  a^  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  features.  The  little  caf^ 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  Europe;  and  the  few  who  sat  under 
its  roof  were  as  much  on  the  pavement 
as  if  they  had  been  at  the  open-air  tables 
of  the  Grand  Caf  ^  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  Everybody  who  came  into  Mont 


Saint^Michel  passed  through  the  two 
narrow  arched  gates  that  pierce  the 
wall  between  the  hotel  and  the  caf^. 
The  street  is  a  small  alley,  and  the  town 
is  built  along  a  series  of  stairways.  In 
the  old  days  the  traveler  came  across 
the  causeway  from  Pontorson  by  coach 
or  carriage,  was  met  at  the  outer  gate 
by  emissaries  from  the  Poulard  Ain^ 
and  the  Poulard  Jeime,  and  his  luggage 
carried  by  hand  to  his  destination. 

In  those  days  there  was  fierce  rivalry 
between  the  two  inns, — a  strife  as  bitter 
as  that  between  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets;  for  a  family  quarrel  lay  in 
the  background  and  had  grown  to  epic 
proportions.  To  reach  the  rival  hotel 
it  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  guests 
past  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  inn 
"renowned  for  its  omelettes,"  and  very 
pretty  comedy  was  played  every  day 
before  the  ^es  of  the  sitters  in  the  caf^. 
At  the  precise  psychologic  moment, 
Madame  Poulard  stepped  smiling  out 
of  her  kitchen,  with  a  grace  of  manner 
so  full  of  cordiality  that  the  new  arrivals 
followed  her  queenly  gestures  instinct- 
ively as  she  waved  them  into  her  house, 
and  left  the  emissaries  of  the  other  estab- 
lishment vainly  gnashing  their  teeth  in 
the  empty  street.  She  was  a  born  hostess, 
and  no  visitor  wished  to  go  farther  when 
she  barred  the  way. 

Dark  of  hair  and  eye,  with  a  dignified 
and  handsome  figure  and  a  manner  full 
of  charm,  Madame  Poulard  was  born 
to  make  strangers  feel  at  home.  She 
spoke  French,  not  only  with  musical 
intonation,  but  so  slowly  and  distinctly 
that  dull  ears  caught  her  nice  distinctions 
of  sound,  and  understood.  She  was  not 
only  hostess  of  the  inn,  which  she  made 
famous  throughout  Europe,  but  of  the 
town  as  well;  she  was  the  custodian 
of  its  traditions  and  the  guide  to  its 
treasures  of  interest. 
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And  what  a  town  it  is !  From  the  yel- 
low sands,  which  shine  league  on  league 
when  the  tide  is  out,  to  the  great  door 
of  the  Castle  and  the  spire  of  the  beauti- 
ful Abbey  Chiurch,  it  is  a  matching  of 
splendid  architecture  with  a  magnificent 
site  in  a  setting  of  inimitable  beauty. 
Battlement  and  church  rise  on  a  huge 
rock  out  of  a  sea  full  of  magic.  When  the 
tide  runs  out,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
stretches  that  wonderful  shimmering 
surface  alive  with  the  vitality  of  the  sea: 
beneath  is  the  buried  forest  of  Broce- 
liande;  beyond  are  the  shores  of  Nor- 
numdy,  the  spires  rising  from  unseen 
villages;  from  that  shore  in  the  old  days 
many  a  pilgrim  took  lus  conch  and  picked 
his  way  to  the  shrine  of  Saint-Michel. 

They  still  come  on  festal  days,  but 
alas!  the  shell  and  staff  are  no  longer 
borne;  they  come  by  trolley!  Climb 
the  long  stairs  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
pile;  enter  the  portal  of  the  fortress, 
pass  through  the  noble  Hall  of  Knights, 
where  a  little  group  of  gallant  men  once 
stood  out  alone  on  the  coast  against 
Henry  V;  walk  through  the  beautiful 
Abbey  Church,  descend  the  winding 
path  along  the  battlements,  and  one 
seems  to  be  moving  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  visible  in  massive  wall  and  tower, 
and  disclosed  afresh  to  the  mind  by  the 
history  and  traditions  of  a  place  unsiur- 
passed  in  its  picturesque  beauty. 

But  it  is  of  the  living,  not  the  dead, 
that  one  takes  account  when  Madame 
Poulard  stands  in  the  narrow  street. 
If  you  lodged  in  the  Maison  Vert  or 
the  Maison  Blanc  you  had  your  morning 
coffee  and  roll  on  a  little  terrace,  over- 
hung with  vines,  looking  out  on  the  sands 
or  the  sea;  but  for  luncheon  and  dinner 
you  descended  to  the  house  by  the  inner 
gate,  and  there  was  Madame  moving 
quietly  about,  concerned  with  stews, 
soups,  or  ojTsters,  as  well  as  with  ome- 
lettes. She  was  never  hurried  or  preoc- 
cupied. She  bore  herself  with  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  a  presiding  genius,  and 
her  deftness  was  only  an  external  and 
viEdble  sign  of  an  inward  gift  and  calling. 


When  the  time  came  to  go,  no  bill  was 
presented;  you  kept  your  own  score, 
and  neither  Madame  uot  Monsieur  wu 
concerned  about  small  matters  like 
afternoon  tea.  They  said  Saint-Micbel 
watched  over  the  inn  and  protected  it 
from  dishonest  guests. 

A  fortune  awaits  the  men  and  womeQ 
who  have  the  taste  and  skill  to  open  and 
conduct,  attractive,  artistic,  thoroughlj 
comfortable  small  hotels  or  inns  in  this 
country.  Such  hostelries  are  so  few  and 
far  between  that  one  can  almost  count 
them  on  his  fingers.  There  are  "  palatial 
hotels  "  evoywhere,  with  paktial  prices; 
but  where  are  the  small,  quiet,  refined 
houses  in  which  one  can  draw  an  easy- 
chair  up  to  a  low  table,  with  a  good  read- 
ing light,  and  feel  at  home  ?  The  trav- 
eler sits,  as  a  rule,  in  a  great  room  with 
composite  marble  pillars,  in  a  vast 
leather  chair,  too  heavy  to  be  moved, 
with  a  light  ten  feet  above  his  head. 
Where  are  the  small  hotels,  with  lovely 
gardens  about  them,  such  as  one  finds 
in  all  parts  of  England  ?  Where  are  the 
hotels  with  the  air  of  hospitality  for  the 
individual  rather  than  for  the  public 
en  masse ;  with  the  personal  touch  which 
transforms  cooking  from  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  food  to  the  kindly  ministra- 
tions of  a  neglected  art  ?  There  b  an 
unpretentious  hotel  in  a  small  western 
town,  kept  by  a  woman  who  has  the 
instincts  of  a  hostess.  It  is  a  very  simple 
house,  and  the  furniture  and  decoratiQiis 
are  commonplace ;  but  it  is  full  of  flowers 
and  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  comfort  and 
an  atmosphere  of  home.  A  woman  not 
only  "runs"  it,  but  pervades  it, — a  very 
different  matter;  and  men  go  a  hundred 
miles  out  of  the  way  to  spend  Sunday  in 
its  cheerful  atmosphere.  There  is  room 
for  inns  as  well  as  for  hotels  in  this 
country;  there  are  hosts  of  people  who 
long  for  quiet  comfort;  fw  low  lights 
and  bright  fires  in  winter;  for  gardens 
in  sunmier;  for  a  homelikeness  v^ch 
opulence  of  furnishing  and  decoration 
have  almost  banished  from  American 
hotels. 
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FOOLS 

"Thb  longer  I  liye,"  said  my  friend 
the  Professor  thoughtfully,  "the  mote 
I  hate  a  fool." 

Now  in  most  things  the  Professor  and 
I  are  pleasantly  in  acccvd;  but,  as  he 
spoke  that  damning  sentence,  I  knew 
that  the  subject,  further  pursued,  would 
breed  alienation  between  us,  and  I  tiumed 
the  discourse  into  other  channels.  I 
smiled  to  myself  as  I  felt  the  resemblance 
ci  mj  instinctive  state  of  mind  to  the 
attitude  of  a  mother  hen,  hustling  all  her 
chickens  behind  her  out  of  the  way  of 
the  prowling  cat,  anxious,  perturbed, 
defensive.  For  it  is  my  excellent  fortune 
to  rank  not  a  few  of  the  class  obnoxious 
to  the  Pressor  among  my  cherished 
friends.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth 
to  me.  I  could  not  relinquish  one  of 
them,  nor  has  one  of  them  reformed. 

It  may  be  a  somewhat  delicate  matter 
to  determine  in  just  what  high  foUy  con- 
sists. There  are  fools  and  foob,  and 
from,  the  latter  I  avert  my  eyes  as  sadly 
and  speedily  as  the  Professor.  But  the 
standards  shift  so  enormously  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
every  man  ia  a  fool  to  someone  and  a 
wise  man  to  someone  else.  Which  lets 
us  all  in  to  the  happy  band,  if  we  view 
the  matter  broadly. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
that  a  definition  may  be  approximated, 
it  is  always  possible  to  appeal  to  a  shad- 
owy sort  of  public  tribunal  which  fluctu- 
ates like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  which, 
again  like  the  sea,  remains  pretty  well 
limited.  With  this  tribunal  I  should  prob- 
acy agree  in  stating  that  the  chief  mark 
of  a  fool  is  indifference  to  results.  That 
is  so  disconcerting  and  childish  in  him ! 
It  ia  a  severely  logical  world  —  cause 
and  result,  cause  and  result;  we  should 
reason  our  actions  well.  But  the  fool 
cares  only  about  the  cause.  Glorious, 
beautiful,  soul-filling  thing!  he  rushes  at 
it  with  arms  held  wide,  seizes  it,  launches 
it  —  whither  away  ?  Perhaps  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  our  peace  that,  for  the  most 


part,  a  fool  throws  fdr,  having  a  mighty 
impulse  in  him;  so  that  his  cause  goes 
clean  over  the  edge  of  the  decorous  world 
and  apparently  comes  to  nothing.  But 
who  shall  say  what  alarming  results  take 
place  among  the  stars  ? 

I  once  knew  a  joyous,  refreshing  creat- 
ure—  like  the  sun  was  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  him  —  who  spent  himself  in 
translating  books  which  no  one  wanted 
to  read,  in  devising  schemes  to  assist 
a  race  which  declined  to  be  assisted,  in 
pouring  his  life  in  the  sand. 

"Never  mind,"  he  would  assure  me 
brightly,  when  I  weakly  fell  so  far  from 
the  grace  of  our  true  understanding  as  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  "I  can't  do  any- 
thing else,  you  know,  for  these  things 
seem  important  to  me.  If  people  don't 
care  for  them  now,  they  will;  I  can 
always  wait." 

Another  impetuous  soul  was  fain  of  ex- 
travagant hero-worship.  I  watched  his 
career  with  an  interest  which  was  part- 
ly impersonal,  but  which  owed  some- 
thing also  to  my  own  ends.  For  I 
found  that  he  furnished  me  a  sure  test 
of  the  measure  of  greatness.  Some  of 
his  heroes  —  the  most,  alas!  —  fled  from 
his  praises  precipitately.  They  did  not 
understand  him;  they  thought  him 
about  to  swallow  them  up;  they  beat 
him  off  with  both  hands.  Now  a  hero 
who  cannot  apprehend  love  and  accept 
it  simply  and  frankly  lacks  the  true 
magnanimity;  so  it  appears.  In  the 
end,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laugh  was 
always  on  the  heroes;  for  their  impuls- 
ive admirer  had  no  intention  of  swal- 
lowing up;  he  would  have  choked  with 
shame  at  the  thought.  It  was  simply 
natural  for  him*  to  love,  and,  loving,  to 
mention  the  fact.  His  love  was  thrown 
back  in  his  face  twenty  times  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  to  my  burning  indig- 
nation too;  but  his  heart  remained  sweet 
and  warm  through  it  all,  and  he  went  on 
loving.  Who  was  the  hero  here  ?  Who  the 
fool  ?  One  may  well  pause  and  consider. 

Another  certain  trait  of  a  fool  is  his 
zest  in  living.    This  is  so  marked  that 
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the  wonder  is,  coosideriiig  how  keen  we 
all  are  in  the  quest  for  happiness,  that 
we  do  not  at  once  adopt  the  motley  as  a 
universal  garb.  I  suppose  our  dignity 
stands  in  the  way.  It  would  doubtless 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  all  optimists 
are  fools;  but  there  is  certainly  hardly 
a  fool  who  is  not  an  optimist.  They  see 
the  world  couleur  de  rose^  these  children. 
If  evil  exists,  it  is  only  a  chance  to  prove 
the  hearts  and  the  hands  of  men;  they 
have  at  it  courageously.  Given  a  pro- 
blem before  which  wise  men  have  pon- 
dered and  waited,  long,  to  determine  the 
safest  line  of  approach:  up  comes  the 
fool  along  any  line  which  he  happens 
to  occupy  at  the  moment,  suddenly  run- 
ning, his  head  well  down,  and  —  pouf ! 
whack!  presto!  finish!  the  problem  has 
disappeared.  The  amazed  discomfiture 
of  the  wise  men  at  the  unwarranted 
consummation  is  not  the  least  engaging 
part  of  the  whole  pleasant  spectacle. 

One  of  the  fool's  most  lovable  qual- 
ities is  his  entire  willingness  to  appear 
ridiculous.  That  takes  greatness  of 
nature.  To  do  absurd  things  in  the 
calm  understanding  that  they  are  ab- 
'  surd  (though  probably  glimpsing  divin- 
ity, too,  on  their  cloudy  side,  which  is 
larger),  and  then-  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences of  laughter  and  derision  — 
excellent  fool!  he  puts  to  shame  the 
solemn  pride  of  wisdom.  The  most  be- 
loved fool  I  know  turns  on  himself  and 
laughs  at  himself  with  such  an  abandon 
of  cheerful  mirth  that  one  might  think 
his  quixotic  achievements  were  under- 
taken quite  for  the  joke  —  if  one  had 
not  first  seen  deeper. 

They  are  all  eternally  young  and  glad ; 
of  that  we  may  be  certain.  There  was 
never  an  "old  fool"  in  the  world,  though 
the  phrase  is  common  enough.  I  met 
a  tjqpical  member  once  of  the  delightful 
order.  His  folly  I  recognized  at  once, 
and  rejoiced  in  it  and  warmed  myself 
at  it  through  the  whole  of  a  happy  even- 
ing. But  when  I  was  questioned  about 
his  age,  I  was  suddenly  at  a  loss.  I  had 
talked  with  him  as  with  one  of  my  years ; 


perhaps  now,  however,  thinking  about 
it,  he  had  seemed  a  little  older.  "  Forty  r 
I  hazarded  doubtfully.  My  hostesi 
clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  m  t 
merry  triumph.  "Sixty-nine!*'  she 
informed  me.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  hold  the  secret  of  freshness  thus. 
Strange!  strange!  that  we  are  not  all 
fools,  when  the  profit  is  so  great 

TO  "  THE  MAN  IN  TIfE  MIRROB" 

And  yet,  my  dear  Contributor,  you 
don't  much  more  than  half  know  your- 
self if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  you  have 
confined  your  observations  to  the  frout 
view.  I  suppose  we  are  all  of  us  apt  to 
be  of  the  opinion  of  the  little  girl  m 
Punch,  who  said,  "But  I  am  in  front" 
The  person  whose  eyes  I  meet  in  the 
mirror,  that  is  I.  His  are  the  qualities 
which  I  recognize,  his  the  defects  which 
I  try  to  correct.  If  I  do  not  wish  othen 
to  see  me  exactly  as  I  am,  I  control  mj 
face  and  think  myself  sufficiently  (Bs- 
guiaed;  and  all  the  time  my  back  miij be 
betraying  me. 

Certainly,  if  you  depend  to  any  extent 
on  the  man  in  the  mirror  for  self-know- 
ledge, it  behooves  you  to  get  an  all-roond 
view.  Otherwise  you  may  be  most  Is- 
mentably  mistaken  in  yourself.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  my  friend  X. 
He  is  a  delightful  fellow,  with  hosts  of 
friends.  With  his  alert  expression,  his 
young  eyes,  his  charming  smile,  joo 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  he  b  well 
along  in  the  forties,  and  you  feel  that 
he  must  have  drunk  of  the  fountain 
of  youth.  You  believe  him,  as  he  franklj 
believes  himself,  to  be  a  generous,  sym- 
pathetic sort  of  man,  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  with  energy  enough  to  sein 
the  opportunity  of  the  moment  But  as 
you  get  to  know  him  well,  you  come 
across  some  curious  contradictions  in  his 
character.  At  times  he  seems  oddly 
cold>blooded  and  hard-hearted.  You  are 
surprised  to  find  him  more  obstinate 
than  you  had  supposed,  and  most  of  all 
surprised  at  a  certain  procrastination  ia 
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doing  the  thing  which  he  has  declared 
to  be  the  altogether  desirable  thing  to 
do.  You  set  down  these  peculiarities  as 
strange  but  momentary  vagaries,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  his  real  character. 
Then  some  day,  perhaps,  you  may  hap- 
pen to  walk  down  a  corridor  behind 
him,  with  nothing  to  distract  your  at- 
tention. Heavens!  you  say  to  yourself, 
I  didn't  know  X  looked  like  that. 
What  you  see  is  the  back  of  a  very  settled, 
very  opiniated  middle-aged  man.  Sud- 
denly you  feel  that  you  understand  X 
as  you  have  never  understood  him  be- 
fore. Those  supposed  chance  vagaries 
fall  into  place  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
character.  Hitherto  it  has  always  seemed 
odd  that  he  should  be  so  genuinely  un- 
conscious of  his  own  inconsistencies. 
Now  you  see  that  it  may  well  be  because 
he  only  judges  himself  by  the  man  in 
the  mirror.  He  looks  in  the  glass  and 
thinks  himself  a  dashing  blade  who  must 
be  held  in  with  a  tight  rein,  when  all  the 
time  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  let  himself 
go,  since  there  are  enough  counteracting 
influences  in  his  own  nature.  And  so  he 
grows,  year  by  year,  a  little  less  worthy 
of  the  love  which,  after  all,  he  is  always 
going  to  get,  as  long  as  he  looks  at  you 
out  of  those  clear  young  eyes  and  greets 
you  with  that  charming  smile. 

Women  study  their  backs  more  than 
men  and  they  also  disguise  them  more. 
I  remember  a  very  fascinating  woman 
once  saying  to  me,  ''I  would  rather 
my  back  should  look  right  than  my 
face,  for  when  I  am  face  to  face  with 
a  person  I  can  take  care  of  myself, 
but  my  back  is  defenseless."  Once  in 
a  while  a  man  takes  a  hand-glass  to  study 
a  disconcerting  bald  spot,  and  he  may 
-look  to  see  whether  his  new  coat  fits, 
but  I  doubt  whether,  as  a  rule,  he  can 
be  said  to  know  himself  from  that  point 
of  view.  Yet  sometimes  the  result  of 
such  a  study  would  be  very  encour- 
aging, for  we  all  know  many  persons 
whose  backs  are  much  more  prepossess- 
ing than  their  faces  —  younger,  more 
alert,  more  suggestive  of  beauty.  Try  it. 


dear  Contributor,  with  the  help  of,  say, 
three  cheval-glasses  placed  at  the  proper 
angles,  and  you  may  find  that  modest 
self-confidence  which  you  have  hitherto 
acquired  by  such  slow  degrees,  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

THE   NEWSPAPER  **FAN" 

I  AM  a  newspaper  "fan/*  No  one 
knows  it  except  my  fellow  passengers 
on  the  evening  suburban  train.  I  do 
not  tell  my  family,  because  the  paper 
I  buy  and  read  for  its  moving-pictiure 
descriptions  of  the  daily  baseball  game 
is  blackguarded  beyond  words,  when, 
in  our  house,  the  talk  nms  on  news- 
papers. Indeed,  it  is  my  proudest  h3rpo- 
crisy  to  join  in  the  manifestations  against 
it  —  after  I  have  played  through  the 
latest  royal  contest  between  rival  twirlers 
whose  existence  is,  unfortunately,  not  a 
part  of  my  respectable  and  authentic  life. 
And  then,  with  accuracy  due  to  long 
custom,  the  flimsy  sheet  is  slipped  under 
the  car  seat,  and  I  walk  from  the  de- 
parting train  outwardly  stainless. 

The  world  is  so  made  that  those  of  us 
who  live  eight  h^iu*s  in  offices  spend 
their  Satiu*day  afternoons  and  holidays 
in  more  direct  physical  sport  than  watch- 
ing even  real  baseball.  Thus  it  is  that 
none  of  my  heroes  of  the  bat  are  more 
to  me  than  excited  names;  picturesque, 
it  is  true,  and  gatherers  of  further  glories 
through  the  gaudy  sobriquets  given  them 
by  the  baptizers  of  the  Press.  Kerrison 
the  Small,  Dygert,  Lajoie,  Stovall,  and 
Flick  are  my  friends.  Boulton  is  among 
them  no  longer,  for  did  he  not  join  the 
Blank  City  Nationals  like  a  true  traitor  ? 

Baseball  is  the  best  cement  democracy 
knows.  An  Italian  in  a  blue  shirt  with 
a  flowered  silk  front,  who  rides  oh  a  pass 
on  my  train,  reads  the  same  paper  that 
I  do.  One  day,  at  the  sixth  inning,  he 
stopped,  thick  forefinger  against  the  page. 
It  marked  a  place  where,  for  the  second 
time  Tox  had  struck  out  to  a  notably 
slow  "  box-man."  We  exchanged  speak- 
ing glances,  shook  oiur  heads,  and  read 
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on.    Thereafter  we  fought  sympathetic 
battles. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it. 
"  Donahue  dumped  a  Texas  leaguer  in 
the  right.  Dineen  pushed  a  safe  grounder 
in  the  same  direction,  and  Schreck  tried 
tat  third,  but  Ferris  relayed  Congalton's 
throw  to  Hemphill,  and  Donahue  was 
out.  Dougherty  rapped  a  hot  one  which 
Hemphill  was  lucky  to  stop.  Roke  fiied 
to  Sullivan.  Bill  Sullivan  drove  through 
Bach's  legs,  and  Dineen  scored,  Pat  go- 
ing to  third.  Sully  stole  second.  Eber- 
field  fanned.   ONE  RUN." 

Imagine  the  hot  sunny  field.  A  drift 
of  fat  dgar  smoke  and  with  it  the  thick 
smell  of  peanuts.  No  wind;  perfect  base- 
ball weather.  Nine  men  against  one 
with  a  stick  and  a  fast-chewing  jaw. 
"Unglaub  drove  a  long  fly  to  the  left 
bleachers  for  two  bags."  Ten  men  on 
the  field  now  —  no,  eleven  —  a  new  one 
with  the  stick.  Look!  The  tenth  man 
is  run  —  no !  by  Jove  he  —  Go  it  I  He 
can,  and  did.  **  Sullivan  laid  down  a 
fine  sacrifice.  Smith  to  Donahue,  XJn- 
glaub  sliding  to  third."  The  bleachers 
are  standing  now.  A  new  man  up  —  he 
bats  left-handed.  He'  can  swing !  Read : 
'*Isbell  played  in  close  and  Congalton 
bounced  a  single  over  his  head,  scoring 
Unglaub!"  As  the  headline  put  it,  it 
was  a  "  timely  one-sacker."  The  game 
goes  to  the  Americans. 

Friend,  you  who  read  the  market  page 
with  its  jargon  of  fractions  and  sudden 
whims,  you  who  furrow  the  literary 
twaddle  of  book  journals,  or  you,  gentle 
lady,  to  whose  nimble  tongue  wool 
batiste,  challis,  and  pongee  bishops  and 
berthas  are  emotions  and  volitions, 
think  of  me  and  my  likes  playing  the 
game  an  hour  late  and  twenty  miles  away, 
watching  as  if  before  us  the  twists  and 
turns  and  sudden  emprises,  the  raps  and 
wallops,  miscues,  pickups,  and  swift  fans 
of  Nine  against  Nine  on  the  levels  of 
Parnassus !  For,  "  Issy  banged  one  on 
the  ground  which  MuUins  picked  up  and 
snapped  to  Wagner  who  covered  the 
middle  cushion  "  and  — 


"  A  greata  game,"  says  the  Italian  as 
his  station^  is  called  and  be  gets  up» 
carrying  his  paper  with  him,  unabashed. 

NO   TIME   FOR  A  WIFE 

Mr.  Spectatob,  —  I  fed  like  begin- 
ning in  eighteenth-century  fashion,  for 
the   Contributors'  Club   is   a   kind  of 
monthly  Spectator  where  one  can  air  his 
grievances  as  well  as  his  whimseys,  — 
what  are  we  college  people  to  do  about 
matrimony  ?  I  am  not,  as  one  might  pos- 
sibly infer,  complaining  of  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  low  finance;  they  have  been  aired 
to  dryness,  and  even  a  married  instructor 
can  aSotd  the  less  nutritive  meats.  It  is 
scholarship,  German  schoUrship,  that 
raises  the  particular  bogey  I  am  afraid  of  , 
and  upon  due  consideration  I  believe 
that  either  German  scholarship  or  the 
wedded  life  must  go.    Time  was  when 
a  servant  of  the  muses,  and  even  a 
teacher  of  literature,  might  sit  in  his 
Hbrary,  pen  in  hand,  books  before  him, 
some  high  criticism  in  his  thoughts,  and 
with  his  wife  cosily  sewing  in  the  rocker 
beside  the  desk,  contrive  to  accomplish 
that  "outside  work"  to  which  his  desire 
and  the  hope  of  promotion  urged  him. 
But  all  such  pleasant  wanderings  in  the 
meadows  of  literature  have  berame  no 
better  than  so  many  primrose  paths  to 
the  bonfire  of  reputation.    Behold  your 
modern  scholar  where  he  sits,  with  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Bio^rafk^,  a 
dozen  Grerman  theses,  two  rows  of  source 
books,  a  typewriter,  and  three  drawers 
of  notes.    No  room  for  a  wife,  no  time 
if  room. 

But  this  is  but  a  mild  and  somewhat 
facetious  presentation  of  the  real  danger. 
In  our  club  (which  is  so  academic  that 
you  may  pass  an  evening  without  hear- 
ing Amalgamated  mentioned  more  than 
once)  there  are  a  good  dozen  of  the  fine 
yoimg  men  whom  Stevenson  describes 
as  ready  in  the  cause  of  toil  to  be  driven 
o£f  in  a  hearse  with  white  plumes  on  it 
They  are  bachelors,  living  in  affluence 
and  complaint  upon  the  same  salaries 
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which  our  muversity  provides  for  the 
gupport  of  families,  and  snugly  housed 
in  million-dollar  dormitories,  where  they 
accept  three  rooms  and  a  bath  from 
the  corporation,  and  stuff  all  but  the 
bath  with  Oriental  rugs,  books,  and  good 
p^)e^tobacco.  If  one  should  stir  up  their 
quarters  as  Bums's  coulter  ripped  up 
the  mouse's  cell,  one  wonders  whether 
th^^ould  run  to  cover  in  domestic  life. 
But  it  is  German  scholarship  which  is 
the  real  difficulty.  We  sit  (or  sat  when 
I  was  a  bachelor)  at  the  round  table, 
sipping  coffee  and  smoking.  Talk  goes 
cheerfully.  You  would  think  us  all  free 
men.  Is  the  day's  work  done  ?  If  it  had 
been  mere  teaching,  mere  thinking,  yes, 
all  but  the  fine  flower  of  it.  But  schol- 
arship—  Smith  there  is  studying  the 
modal  clause  in  Old  Norse.  He  has  his 
twenty  pages  to  analyze  before  bedtime, 
and  off  he  slinks  with  that  careworn 
expression  which  means  work  first,  then 
fame,  and  then  happiness.  Peterkin  is 
reading  through  all  Old  French  in  the 
search  for  anything  unnoted  to  be  found 
there,  traces  of  Celtic  or  plant  names 
by  choice.  So  off  he  trots  with  a  memo- 
randum of  where  he  stopped  on  his  hat 
check.  Jamison  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
story  when  the  hall  boy  whispers,  "Tele- 
phone." We  hear  him  in  the  booth,  his 
joUy  after-dinner  voice  hardening  into 
that  **  can't  you  understand  that  /  must 
work**  tone  we  know  so  well,  as  he  re- 
fuses an  invitation  to  meet  somebody's 
SKBter.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it  can't 
be  helped.  Here  is  the  terrible  cu^-^-«ac, 
here  is  the  inmiovable  body  stopping 
short  what  used  to  be  considered  an 
irresistible  force.  How  can  these  men 
be  famous  and  married?  Will  100,000 
lines  of  Old  Norse,  with  a  scant  year's 
start  of  some  Grerman  at  the  same  job, 
permit  of  any  other  mistress?  Or  fifty 
analogues  to  the  seventh  tale  of  the 
Nuffis  Curialiumf  which  cry  to  be  made 
a  hundred  by  a  search  through  all  narra- 
tive, give  leisure  for  courting,  palliate 
the  upset  nervous  system  which  is  sure 
to  fd^ow  a  marriage  ceremony,^  or  par- 


don a  horrid  blank  for  the  two  weeks 
which  is  the  least  one  can  give  to  a  wed- 
ding trip  ?  And  there  is  more  —  for  sup- 
pose 8?ie  should  like  dining  out,  or  going 
to  bed  early,  or  talking  on  sacred  week- 
day evenings.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  that  there  were  children, 
who  cried,  were  ill,  romped  over  one's 
card  catalogue.  Obviously  it  can't  be 
done.  For  mark  you,  it  is  work  that 
counts,  hours  as  much  as  thoughts, 
routine  more  than  ideas. 

As  I  come  home  from  late  recitations 
I  stem  a  vast  current  of  grimy  men  and 
women  hurrying  through  the  early 
darkness  toward  a  lodging  for  the  night; 
and  when  some  late-left  preparation 
for  an  early  lecture  calls  me  up  before 
the  first  dawn,  I  hear  their  footsteps, 
hurrying,  hurrying  back  again  to  their 
work.  They  are  the  handlers  of  machines, 
the  superintendent  once  told  me.  The 
cogs  work  just  so  fast,  the  good  work- 
man can  feed  thdr  maw  just  so  many 
strips  of  steel  or  brass  each  hour.  A 
shorter  day,  a  smaller  output.  Brains 
beyond  the  requisite  amount  make  no 
odds,  it  is  the  time  which  counts.  Well, 
so  it  is  with  modem  scholarship,  and 
so  with  all  these  fine  young  bachelor 
friends  of  mine.  Sometimes  I  have  won- 
dered hopefully  whether  after  all  it  is 
not  a  game  of  blind-man's-buff  played 
with  your  own  eyes  and  handkerchief; 
whether  Hymen  does  not  have;  a  case 
against  those  rooms  "full  benely  stuffit," 
that  good  club  of  ours  with  its  comfort- 
able servants,  its  meals  that  come  with- 
out ordering,  its  deep-bottomed  chairs 
where  a  man  may  digest  without  won- 
dering whether  the  furnace  is  going  out, 
the  maid  rioting  with  the  gas-stove,  or 
the  snow  deepening  on  the  pavement. 

But  the  reflection  is  needless.  Scholar- 
ship is  a  Turk  who  bides  no  brother 
near  the  throne,  though  sadly  unlike 
one  in  the  matter  of  wives.  If  we  are 
to  labor  in  the  Grerman  cause,  where 
unsuffident  to  the  day  must  always  be 
the  hours  thereof,  if  we  are  to  complete 
all  essential  and  unessential  knowledge. 
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we  must  give  up  matrimony.  To  be 
sure  I  am  married  myself.  But  then  I 
never  cared  for  club  life  —  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  preeminent  excellence  of 
Grerman  scholarship. 

THERE   IS  NO   PLACE   EXACTLY 
LIKE  HOME 

I  AM  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  have  no  eye  for  color.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  in 
any  way  the  particular  merits  or  demerits 
of  what  is  known  among  experts  as  a 
'"color  scheme."  Neither  have  I  the 
remotest  conception  of  form.  The  shape 
of  an  object  is  all  one  to  me,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  render  me  physically  uncom- 
fortable. 

This,  I  am  fully  aware, — in  view  of 
the  present  renaissance  of  home  decora- 
tion, — is  a  confession  of  appalling  weak- 
ness. And  yet  I  am  even  prepared  to  go 
still  further  and  assert  that  the  quality 
of  woods,  the  disposition  of  furniture, 
the  arrangement  of  bric-a-brac,  and  the 
historical  spirit  of  the  collector,  are  en- 
tirely outside  of  my  ken.  I  have  often 
amused  myself,  in  glancing  over  the 
"  Home  "  magazines,  where  the  "  good 
mantelpiece"  and  the  "bad  mantel- 
piece "  are  printed  side  by  side,  by  cover- 
ing up  the  type  and  endeavoring  to  select 
the  one  I  liked  the  better,  and  I  have 
invariably  hit  upon  the  bad  one. 

Indeed,  as  long  as  I  am  confessing, 
I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  own  up  that  I  am  for 
usefulness  —  and  that  awful,  reprehens- 
ible thing:  solid  comfort. 

In  a  spirit  of  reckless  bravado  and 
abandon,  I  once  confided  this  to  a  mar- 
ried friend,  at  a  moment  when  his  wife 
was  away  and  we  were  quite  safe;  and 
greatly  to  my  surprise  (after  he  had 
locked  the  door,  and  peeped  through  the 
blinds  to  see  that  no  one  was  listening) 
he  declared  that  he  was  in  the  same 
state  with  me.  He  proposed  to  me  that 
we  form  a  sort  of  secret  organization, 
in  which  all  the  members  should  feel 


free  to  confess  their  ignorance; 
doubt  the  thing  would  have  been 
and  have  led  to  something,  had  noft  Ins 
wife  suddenly  come  back,  and  put  a  itof 
to  the  whole  proceeding.  Afterwvdi^ 
when  we  met,  neither  of  us  had  the  hattt 
to  broach  the  matter. 

I  cannot  but  believe,  however,  diat 
there  is  something  in  the  idea.  I  plmie 
myself  on  the  thought  that  there  mmt 
be  others  as  dull  and  ignorant  as  mytel^ 
poor,  tired,  overworked  creatures,  iriio 
have  no  other  thought  of  home  than  «a 
easy  chair,  a  kindly  light  over  oneTa 
shoulder,  a  pipe  that  draws  wdk  ftod 
a  book  within  easy  reach. 

To  these  few  I  dare  assert  my  views. 
in  a  sort  of  typographical  whisper,  telling 
them  to  take  heart  of  hope,  and  that  tf 
at  present  our  f  (n*ces  are  scattered,  at  any 
moment  a  change  may  come  and  wemay 
be  able  to  present  a  determined  front 

When  it  comes  to  a  good  and  a  bad 
mantelpiece,  one  is  (in  my  humble  opin- 
ion) about  as  bad  as  the  other.  So  of 
color  schemes  and  other  arrangemeois. 
The  truth  is  that  any  decoration  is  bad, 
and  as  hopeless  as  the  word  impBai. 
The  average  house,  indeed,  is  made  to 
play  the  part  of  the  fool.  Built  mgiarity 
with  but  one  object, — as  a  shdter,  — Ufa 
now  tricked  out  with  all  sorts  of  1 
devices.  Its  walls  are  decked  with  1 
ornaments  and  blotches  of  col<»r 
oil  paintings.  Its  windows  are  co^ 
with  filmy  curtains  that  keep  out  the 
light  and  air.  Glaring  china  doseb 
vulgarly  displaying  rows  of  cut  glass, 
antique  sideboards  ('*made  in  Bficfa- 
igan  "  ),  and  stiff-back  chairs,  all  help  to 
add  to  its  secret  sense  of  shame. 

For  there  are  few  homes,  if  they  could 
but  look  at  themselves  in  the  miiror  of 
Nature,  but  would  blush  to  their  rood 
with  mortification.   Indeed  — 

But  I  cannot  add  mcve,  as  I  have  just 
received  a  message  that  it  is  housedean- 
ing  time,  and  I  must  hurry  home,  rehang 
pictures,  beat  the  carpets,  move  all  die 
furniture  from  one  room  into  anolhg, 
and  oU  up  the  Chippendales. 
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HAS  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  A  FUTURE? 

BY  THOMAS   MOTT   OSBORNE 


To  him  who  takes  his  politics  seriously, 
and  has  perhaps  attained  his  own  polit- 
ical belief  through  many  an  hour  of  anx- 
ious reflection,  and  many  a  prayer  for  in- 
ward light  which  would  guide  to  righteous 
judgment,  the  cheerful  inability  of  other 
men  to  know  why  they  belong  to  one 
party  rather  than  another  is  very  perplex- 
ing; to  him  it  seems  incredible  that  any 
reasoning  human  being  should  be  content 
to  go  through  the  world  with  his  political 
faith  resting  on  tuch  shaky  foundations. 

Most  men  seem  to  receive  their  politics 
meekly,  through  inheritance  or  environ- 
ment. (That  is  also,  we  are  told,  the  way 
children  become  criminals.)  Most  of  the 
Republicans  whom  we  know  belong  to 
that  party  primarily  because  their,  fa- 
thers were  Republicans  before  them, — 
either  fighting  in  the  Civil  War,  or  per- 
haps from  a  safe  distance  cheering  on 
those  who  did;  secondarily,  because  as 
youths  they  have  "  tagged  on  "  after  the 
quadrennial  torchlight  procession,  cheer- 
ing for  Blaine,  Blainson,  McKinley,  or 
Roosevelt;  or  thirdly,  because  they  have 
absorbed  the  arguments  advanced  by 
their  own  party  orators  and  newspapers, 
carefully  avoiding  all  others.  Then  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  those  who 
r—  simply  turned  by  the  tide;  like  some 
I  [uaintances  of  mine  who  were  formerly 
1  nocrats,  but  who,  moving  into  a  com- 
]  tiity  where  the  other  party  was  f ash- 
1  ible  and  dominant,  and  finHjng  that 
1  t  political  favOTs  and  preferment  were 
I  e  gained  in  that  camp,  saw  the  errors 
<  m  former  ways  and  were  converted. 
101  -  NO.  6 


I  do  not  intend  to  cast  reflections 
upon  the  good  faith  or  the  patriotism  of 
these  members  of  the  other  party;  for 
the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  are  recruited 
for  the  inost  part  in  just  the  same  way. 
Inheritance,  environment,  heeding  the 
arguments  of  only  one  side,  will  account 
for  most  of  them  also.  If  the  Democratic 
party  is  somewhat  short  of  time-servers  it 
is  only  because  its  success  of  recent  years 
has  not  been  so  marked  as  to  attract 
them.  In  their  view,  society  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  getting  to  be  rather  like 
the  Presbyterian  elder's  idea  kA  Heaven, 
very  select  but  by  no  means  amusing; 
and  they  would  naturally  prefer  the  more 
numerous  society  of  the  other  place. 

But  if  the  people  who  dislike  to  discuss 
politics  or  religion  are  irritating,  what  can 
be  said  of  those  who  prctfess  to  see  no  real 
choice  between  parties?  "Oh!  I  can't 
see  any  difference,"  laughs  a  genial  gen- 
tleman«  *'  they  both  want  to  get  in  when 
they're  out,  you  know;  and  to  keep  the 
other  fellows  out  when  they're  in."  And 
with  a  chuckle  the  speaker  dismisses  the 
subject  as  though  he  had  solved  the  eter- 
nal mystery  kA  poHtics  with  an  original 
idea;  the  truth  being  that  he  has  got  no 
farther  in  political  thought  than  a  vague 
remembrance  of  an  annotated  edition  of 
Chdliver^s  Travds. 

Considering,  then,  the  prevalence  of 
these  two  classes,  it  may  be  well,  before 
attempting  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  find* 
out  whether  there  is  in  reality  any  such 
thing  as  a  Democratic  party  existing  in 
the  present.  If  men  assume  a  party  badge 
by  reason  of  inheritance  or  environment. 
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and  if  there  is  really  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  then  it  be- 
oomes  a  wholly  useless  thing  to  bother 
our  heads  about  the  future  of  either. 


n 

It  seems  a  trifle  fantastic  perhaps,  when 
faced  by  such  a  seemingly  simple  ques- 
tion, to  suggest  going  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  history ;  yet  the  nature  and  place 
of  political  parties  in  this  Republic,  as 
well  as  the  nature  and  place  of  this 
Republic  in  the  world's  affairs,  are  so 
frequently  misunderstood  that  the  sug- 
gestion is  not  by  any  means  amiss.  To 
understand  the  Democratic  party  one 
must  understand  Democracy;  and  to 
imderstand  Democracy  one  must  under- 
stand what  produced  it  and  developed 
the  need  of  such  a  "  great  experiment " 
as  ours, — what  it  was  brought  into  the 
world  to  replace. 

There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at 
history ;  among  them  is  that  view  which 
sees  always  the  struggle  of  the  inextin- 
guishable spirit  of  liberty  against  in- 
trenched privilege,  —  the  ever-renewed 
conflict  of  individual  freedom  with  or- 
ganized selfishness. 

This  was  the  vision  of  past  ages  which 
inspired  Lowell:  — 

Tnith  forever  on  the  scaffold.  WroDg^  forever 
on  the  throne  — 

Tet  that  eoaffold  sways  the  future;  and  be- 
hind the  dim  unknown 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own. 

In  the  beginning  the  effort  to  secure 
some  concrete  system  of  human  society 
—  a  necessity  for  man  —  assumes  the 
character  of  a  mere  trial  of  brute  strength; 
the  stronger  man  wins  and  the  weaker  is 
enslaved.  Thus  the  oldest  political  rela- 
tion of  mankind — of  master  and  slave — 
was  developed;  and  based  upon  this  rela- 
•tion  arose  the  first  great  organized  system 
of  human  government,  —  imperialism. 
Under  various  names,  with  much  crude- 
ness  of  experiment  and  many  complica- 
tions, this  system  was  many  centuries  in 


reaching  its  most  brilliant  and  complete 
development  in  the  donunion  of  Borne; 
but  even  as  Rome  attained  the  zenith  of 
her  power,  the  system,  so  long  and  pain- 
fully built  up,  began  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Rome  had  conquered  all  the  material 
forces  of  the  known  world ;  but  the  free- 
dom of  the  intellect  proclaimed  in  Greece, 
the  freedom  of  conscience  proclaimed  in 
Judsea,  were  forces  against  which  the  im- 
perial legions  were  powerless.  The  Greek 
philosopher  could  be  silenced,  but  mate 
and  Aristotle  were  immortal  in  their 
writings;  the  Hebrew  prophet  could  be 
slain,  but  the  Golden  Rule  could  never 
again  be  driven  from  the  hearts,  nor  si- 
lenced froni  the  tongues  <A  men.  Impe- 
rialism —  the  rule  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  of  the  master  over  the  slave  — 
could  not  stand  the  test;  the  intellect 
rebelled,  the  soul  revolted;  the  human 
relations  involved  in  slavey  wa«  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the 
laws  of  Grod.  And  with  a  mighty  crash 
which  shook  the  whole  ^orld  loose  from 
its  moorings,  the  first  great  political  ex- 
periment —  the  first  great  organized  sys- 
tem of  human  society  —  collapsed,  and 
confusion  reigned  again. 

Then,  after  more  long  centuries  of 
travail,  was  slowly  developed  a  second 
great  experiment,  —  feudalism.  Loath 
to  give  up  the  essence  of  slavery,  the 
domination  oi  man  by  man,  but  forced 
to  recognize  the  responsibiHty  of  man  to 
man,  feudalism  rested  upon  a  new  rela- 
tion—  that  of  lord  and  vassal.  .  Im- 
perialism had  left  Grod  out  of  account: 
the  new  system  should  satisfy  both  Gi)d 
and  man.  What  was  r^arded  as  man's 
dual  natiu%  was  to  be  guided  by  two 
co-existent  powers,  the  Church  and  the 
State ;  and  each  of  these  was  an  elaborate 
social  pyramid:  in  one  reaching  from 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  priesthood  up 
through  the  higher  clergy  to  the  Pope, 
and  in  the  other  from  the  serf  up  through 
knight  and  baron  to  King  and  Emperor. 
Each  highest  sovereign.  Pope  and  Em- 
peror, should  be  lord  paramount  over 
half  of  each  atom  of  humanity. 
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It  was  a  most  ingenious  system,  the 
most  beautifuUy  logical  and  complete 
scheme  of  society  that  humanity  could 
devise.  Its  conclusions  were  irresistible, 
granting  the  premises;  but  unfortunately 
the  premises  were  vitally,  hopelessly 
wrong.  You  cannot  vivisect  society  into 
two  separate  half-entities,  one  political 
and  one  spiritual ;  neither  is  man  fit  to  be 
trusted  as  lord  over  a  vassal,  any  more 
than  as  master  over  a  slave.  Yet  feudal- 
ism assiuned  that  Pope  and  Emperor 
could  rule  jointly  over  mankind  (which, 
as  both  popes  and  emperors  were  hu- 
man, they  never  could);  and  that  the 
higher  the  title  the  more  fit  to  nile,  —  an 
equally  pathetic  fallacy,  for  unrestrained 
power  does  not  produce  righteous  con- 
duct, but  almost  inevitably  the  reverse. 

So  again  organized  society  found  itself 
driven  against  the  sharp  facts  of  human 
nature  and  met  disaster.  While  Pope 
and  Emperor  quarreled  for  power,  while 
the  robber  baron  from  his  rocky  fastness 
was  grimly  collecting  tribute  from  the 
passing  traveler,  and  the  serf  tilled  the 
soil  for  hi^  lord's  maintenance,  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  great  free  cities  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  civilization  of 
peace  and  commerce.  Nor  was  that  all : 
over  in  their  little  island  kingdom  the 
English  were  developing  a  race  of  sturdy 
yeomen  whose  feudal  bonds  were  of  the 
lightest,  and  whose  weapons  were  the 
home-made  bow  and  arrow.  The  mail- 
dad  nobles  who  fell  before  them  at  Crdcy 
and  Agincourt  were  not  merely  so  many 
thousands  perishing  in  a  bad  quarrel; 
they  were  the  first  victims  of  the  collapse 
of  feudalism,  —  the  signs  and  symbols  of 
the  failure  of  the  second  great  organized 
jiystem  of  human  government. 

The  unscrupulous  ingenuity,  ambi- 
tion, and  greed  of  the  kings  were  quick 
to  develop  the  third  experiment.  As 
monarch  and  people  faced  each  other 
after  the  destruction  of  the  feudal  baron- 
age, the  former  was  quick  to  seize  hid 
opportunity;  the  latter,  confused,  uncer- 
tain, ignorant,  were  slow  to  see  theirs. 

Far  less  complex  and  interesting  than 


feudalism,  the  system  of  fotemaliam^ 
based  upon  the  relation  of  a  parent 
claiming  divine  right  and  his  children 
seeking  guidance,  came  to  political  devel- 
opment. But  once  again  the  clear  and  ob- 
vious facts  of  human  nature  were  over- 
looked. Mankind  will  not  long  remain 
under  the  domination  of  an  individual, 
whether  he  claim  divine  inspiration  or 
just  plain  human  dictatorship;  nor  did 
it  need  great  clearness  of  sight  to  see  the 
wretched  fallacy  of  a  system  which  held 
up  a  Henry  Tudor  as  Grod's  vice-regent 
upon  earth,  or  a  Philip  of  Spain  as  the 
benevolent  father  of  a  grateful  people. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  the  glamour 
lasted  so  long;  for  even  a  full  century 
after  the  unfortunate  Charles  Stuart  had 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  France  in 
her  logical  way  still  persisted  in  carry- 
ing the  paternal  system  to  a  supremely 
logical  conclusion,  an  absolute  reductio  ad 
absurdum;  for  could  anything  be  more 
ridiculous  as  a  system  of  government 
than  that  of  Versailles  and  the  fifteenth 
Louis! 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  closely  the 
outlines  of  the  fourth  experiment;  but 
amid  the  confusion,  if  we  look  clearly 
we  can  see  the  new  system  —  arUto- 
crcLcy :  not  the  nobility  of  feudal  tenure, 
but  the  domination  of  a  ruling  caste, 
a  nobility  of  material  success;  some- 
times of  birth  —  descent  from  ancient 
freebooter  or  sycophant;  sometimes  of 
wealth — landholders  of  longer  or  shorter 
tenure;  sometimes  of  intellect — success 
in  statecraft,  commerce,  letters,  or  beer: 
sometimes  a  mixture  of  all  these.  As  we 
see  imperialism  typified  in  Rome,  as 
feudalism  reached  its  most  characteristic 
development  in  France,  and  paternalism 
perhaps  in  Russia,  so  we  find  the  clearest 
development  of  aristocracy  in  England. 

But  aristocracy  has  satisfied  the  ideals 
of  mankind  but  little  better  than  the  sys- 
tems that  went  before.  The  rule  of  a 
privileged  few,  whether  their  claim  be 
founded  on  birth,  wealth,  scholarship,  or 
what  not,  is  in  practice  a  selfish  and  ar- 
rogant domination.    It  is  the  same  old 
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story.  "How  much  better  the  world 
would  be  governed  if  the  ignorant  many 
were  only  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  wise 
few ! "  cry  those  who  consider  them- 
selves the  wise  and  aspire  to  be  the  few. 
It  is  a  plausible  argument.  But  the  many 
always  refuse,  and  always  will  refuse,  to 
listen,  when  the  few  commit  the  grievous 
error  of  exchanging  their  intellectual 
influence  for  political  domination.  More- 
over, the  many  have  always  shown  that 
politically  they  are  wiser  in  the  long  run 
than  the  aristocrats.  For  the  judgment 
of  the  many  remains  in  the  mass  unself- 
ish, while  the  privileged  few  upon  whom 
the  gift  of  power  has  been  bestowed  have 
proved  that  with  the  gift  (A  power  go 
the  fatal  gifts  <A  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
greed, — these  in  place  of  that  righteous- 
ness which  alone  would  defend  the  plac- 
ing of  man  in  power  over  his  fellow-man. 
"  No  man,"  said  Lincoln  with  deep  in- 
sight, "  is  good  enotigh  to  rule  another 
man,  without  that  other's  consent." 

One  by  one,  tested  by  the  test  of  truth 
—  the  Golden  Rule  —  these  four  systems 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Over 
and  over  again  the  variations  have  been 
rung  on  the  foiu:  themes,  with  ever  new 
rearrangements  of  their  various  elements ; 
organized  selfishness  always  vainly  hop- 
ing that  at  last  the  successful  combina- 
tion was  achieved,  and  that  the  people 
would  remain  quiet  and  forever  be  ruled 
by  Emperor,  Baron,  Priest,  or  King.  But 
always,  with  the  accompaniment  of  more 
or  less  violence,  the  fraud  has  been  dis- 
covered; the  people  have  refused  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  dry  crumbs,  while  the 
favored  few  sat  gorging  at  the  banquet. 

Then  at  last,  far  away  over  the  sea, 
where  England,  the  island  country  which 
had  been  enabled  to  pursue  most  natu- 
rally its  own  development,  had  planted 
colonies  where  freedom  was  breathed  in 
with  the  very  air,  there,  in  the  new  world, 
far  away  from  the  follies  and  failures  of 
the  past,  arose  the  fifth  great  experiment 
in  human  government. 

"  Borne  over  the  Atlantic,"  cries  Car- 
lyle,  "  to  the  closing:  ear  of  Louis,  Elng 


by  the  Grace  of  God,  what  sounds  are 
these;  mufiled — ominous,  new  in  onr 
centuries  ?  Boston  Harbour  is  blade  with 
unexpected  Tea;  behold  a  Pennsylvan- 
ian  Congress  gather;  and  ere  long,  on 
Bunker  Hill,  Democracy  announcing,  in 
rifle-volleys  death- winged,  under  her  Star 
Banner,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee-doodle- 
doo,  that  she  is  bom,  and  whirlwind- 
like,  will  envelop  the  whole  world ! " 

Democracy  was  no  experiment;  it  was 
simply  the  only  course  left,  after  evcfy 
other  system  <rf  government  had  failed 
to  satisfy  mankind:  imperialism — the 
rule  of  master  over  slave ;  feudalism  — the 
rule  of  l(»xi  over  vassal;  paternalism  — 
the  rule  (tf  a  claimant  of  divine  right  over 
obedient  subjects;  aristocracy — the  rule 
of  the  privileged  few  over  the  unpriv- 
ileged many;  what  was  there  left  save 
democracy,  the  rule  of  the  people  itself, 
of  brother-citizens  over  themselves  ? 

Here  at  last  was  a  new  system  in- 
deed; yet  like  all  new  things  it  was  in 
its  essence  as  old  as  the  hills;  forever, 
since  the  dawning  of  intelligence  in  the 
mind  of  man,  the  passion  f ot  freedom  had 
stirred  him  to  ever  new  protest  against 
every  new  form  of  tyranny.  But  here  at 
last  was  a  new  system  of  human  govern- 
ment founded  boldly  upon  the  very  rode 
against  which  all  other  systems  had  come 
to  wreck.  Here  at  last  was  what  the  world 
had  been  waiting  for,  the  political  expres- 
sion of  the  Golden  Rule.  Here  was  a 
proclamation  that  every  man  should  be 
free,  bound  only  by  his  obligation  to  Us 
brother-man.  Little  by  little  the  tmtli 
had  forced  its  way  in;  little  by  little  the 
democratic  idea  had  burgeoned  into  a 
political  system. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-en- 
dent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator, 
with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  govomed;  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
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structive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  aboUsh  it,  and  to 
institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  or- 
ganizing its  powers  in  such  form  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 


m 

Some  individuab  of  later  generations 
have  discovered  that  the  great  Declara- 
tion is  only  an  expression  of  "  glittering 
generalities;  "  but  they  have  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  their  own  shallow 
cynicism. 

"  The  authors  of  that  notable  instru- 
ment," said  Lincoln,  '*  meant  to  set  up 
a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which 
should  be  familiar  to  all  and  revered  by 
all,  —  constantly  looked  to,  constantly 
labeled  for,  and  even  though  never  per- 
fectly attained,  constantly  approximated, 
and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence,  and  augmenting 
the  happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all  peo- 
ple, of  all  color,  everywhere." 

It  was  the  hope  of  Washington,  as  of 
some  others  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  partisan  feeling  would  not 
exist  in  their  new  Republic;  that  while 
differences  of  opinion  of  course  must 
continue,  they  ought  not  to  divide  men 
definitely  into  political  parties;  but  he 
did  not  fully  realize  the  great  change 
which  had  been  wrought  in  fundamental 
political  conditions. 

In  all  other  systems  of  government  the 
f  <Mmation  of  political  parties,  which  must 
of  necessity  result  in  some  organized  op- 
position to  existing  conditions,  tends  to 
breed  revolution.  To  question  the  will 
of  the  Emperor  is  not  mere  opposition, 
—  it  is  treason;  to  oppose  the  demand  of 
an  overlord  is  to  upset  the  very  basis  of 
feudal  society;  to  resist  the  authority  of  a 
divinely  appointed  monarch  is  damnable 
heresy;  to  thwart  the  plans  of  an  aris- 
tocracy is  to  sin  against  superior  judg- 
ment. It  follows  therefore  that  under 
such  governments,  if  the  play  of  parties 


is  vital,  it  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
state.  But  in  a  democracy  the  healthy 
differences  of  parties  form  the  very  firm- 
est basis  upon  which  the  state  can  rest; 
party  differences,  instead  of  unsettling 
the  state,  by  forming  a  proper  balance 
of  conflicting  opinions  only  make  it  more 
stable. 

It  seems  also  natural  that  there  should 
be  two  great  parties.  Men  will  always 
differ  fundamentally  in  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world;  one  will  be  always  im- 
patient to  press  forward,  while  another 
is  equally  inclined  to  hang  back.  Private 
Wilhs,  from  his  sentry-box  outside  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  caught  hold  of  a  very 
profound  truth  when  he  sings :  — 

I  often  think  it  oomica/ 

How  oannin§^  Nature  does  eontrive, 

Thftt  evefy  boy  and  evefy  gal 

That 's  born  into  the  world  alive, 

Is  either  a  little  Libera/ 

Or  elae  a  little  Conserya/tve. 

These  are  the  two  great  inevitable 
parties;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  your 
liberal  should  have  any  particular  reason 
for  moving  forward,  —  it  is  simply  the 
impulse  of  his  nature  to  feel  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  future;  it  is  not  conscious 
preference  for  things  as  they  are  that 
actuates  the  conservative,  —  it  is  a  nat- 
ural instinct  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.  Moreover,  these  two  great  prin- 
ciples, the  progressive  and  the  conserva- 
tive, are  both  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  Republic;  without  the  curb  of  the 
conservative  the  progressive  party  would 
rush  forward  too  fast,  and  taking  no 
time  for  proper  consideration  of  the 
way,  find  itself  arriving  with  scattered 
forces  at  wrong  destinations;  without 
the  stimulus  of  the  progressive,  the  con- 
servative party  would  lag  behind,  be- 
coming more  and  more  stupid  and  re- 
actionary, until  it  would  ultimately  find 
itself  going  backwards  rather  than  for- 
wards. 

A  division  into  two  political  parties  in 
the  new  Republic  was  thus  entirely  nat- 
ural and  healthy,  and  by  no  means  a 
mere  copy  kA  English  parliamentary  in- 
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stitutioDs;  and  it  was  also  natural  that 
the  people  should  look  to  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  the  great  conservative  and  the 
great  democrat,  for  leadership.  Wash- 
ington's dream  of  a  Republic  without 
partisan  differences  vanished  as  men 
ranged  themselves  imder  the  banners  of 
the  rival  statesmen ;  and  in  the  end  Wash- 
ington himself  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
make  choice  of  parties  and  become  a 
Federalist. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the 
shifts  and  turns  of  American  politics; 
yet  some  few  broad  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind  to  understand  the  situation  of 
to-day.  The  development  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  the  Democratic-Repub- 
lican party  was  a  natural  one;  it  was  al- 
so natural  that  in  a  new  country  and  in 
a  new  system  of  government,  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  should  assume  some  rather 
rough  and  unlovely  forms.  Jackson  and 
his  henchmen  were  true  successors  of 
Jefferson  and  his  followers,  because  they 
too  in  their  turn  represented  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  and  revolt  against  in- 
herited conventions,  and  because  in  their 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  people  they  expressed  the  demo- 
cratic spirit. 

Then  came  the  slavery  question  to 
confuse  the  natural  alignment  of  parties. 
Slavery  was  a  survival  of  the  first  great 
experiment  in  human  government  —  im- 
perialism. Its  existence  in  a  country 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  liberty 
is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
was  a  hideous  anachronism,  a  denial  of 
the  very  basic  principle  of  democracy. 
It  is  always  a  serious  matter  when  parties 
get  mixed  and  principles  muddled;  but 
it  is  most  serious  when  a  party  organiza- 
tion is  seized  upon  by  some  special  in- 
terest to  advance  its  own  material  wel- 
fare and  intrench  itself  in  power  without 
consideration  of  party  welfare,  if  not  in 
flat  violation  of  party  principles.  Such 
a  lamentable  condition  fell  upon  the  De- 
mocrats; Southern  conservatives  were 
forced  into  and  Northern  liberals  were 
forced  out  of  the  party,  as  it  was  driv- 


en more  and  more  away  from  its  nat- 
ural course.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  bearing  upon  the  general  character  of 
the  parties,  that  the  so-called  Free-Soil 
Democrats  were  the  first  to  raise  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  slavery  in  the  fidd 
of  politics. 

Both  Whigs  and  Democrats  tried  hard 
to  postpone  the  inevitable  struggle;  but 
straight  in  the  path  of  progress  lay  the 
foul  obstruction,  and  no  advance  was 
possible  until  slavery  was  removed.  It 
was  not  the  proper  task  of  the  Whigs, 
for  they  formed  the  conservative  party; 
it  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the  De- 
mocratic party,  failing  in  its  duty,  should 
find  its  place  taken  by  a  new  party 
pledged  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  true 
democratic  principles.  The  Republican 
party  was  formed  for  that  purpose;  and 
those  who  recognize  in  Lincoln  a  great 
democratic  leader  in  the  broad  sense 
judge  truly  of  his  career  and  his  person- 
aUty.  , 

There  is  no  stronger  power  in  politics 
than  the  force  of  momentum;  and  it  was 
only  natiural  that  the  Republican  partyj  I 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  slavery, 
should  continue  to  flourish  many  years 
after  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist.  Then, 
exactly  as  the  Democratic  party  before  the 
war,  its  organization  seized  upon  by  the 
slave  power,  had  changed  from  a  party 
of  progress  to  one  of  reaction,  so  the  Re- 
publican organization,  captured  by  cer- 
tain powerful  commercial  interests,  now 
became  in  its  turn  a  party  of  reaction. 
Large  amounts  of  money  had  to  be 
raised  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  much  of 
it  was  secured  by  a  tariff  upon  imports 
After  the  war  was  over,  certain  interests 
which  were  benefiting  greatly  by  the  high 
tariff  were  politically  strong  enough  to 
continue,  and  even  increase  the  duties, 
in  order  to  afford  protection  to  favored 
industries.  The  scheme  was  economical- 
ly unsound  and  essentially  unconstitu- 
tional; it  was  forcing  the  many  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  few;  it  was  "  spedal  privi- 
lege "  of  the  most  obnoxious  description. 
But  disguised   under  the  title   ol  the 
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"  American  System/'  and  described  in 
fervid  language  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
American  workmen  and  the  American 
markets  from  the  "pauper  labor"  of 
Europe*  it  had  a  great  and  quite  un- 
merited success. 

Against  this  prostitution  of  the  party  of 
Lincoln,  men  turned  again  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  the  means  of  progress,  only 
to  find  it  still  disorganized  after  the  terri- 
ble experiences  of  the  Civil  War,  and  still 
forgetful  of  its  old  principles  — a  poor  or- 
ganization with  which  to  fight  the  grow- 
ing power  of  privilege.  The  South  was 
at  once  both  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness; for  the  party  was  so  numerically 
weak  at  the  North  that  it  could  win  a 
national  election  only  by  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  Southern  States;  yet  it  was 
morally  weak  at  the  South  from  the  fact 
that,  after  the  war,  the  Southern  whites 
had  to  a  man  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
party  of  opposition.  Thus  political  lines 
were  drawn  geographically,  always  a 
great  misfortune;  and  the  natural  party 
of  liberal  ideas  found  in  its  membership 
a  large  niunber  of  men  who  were  not 
Democrats  on  principle. 

Thus  the  year  1884  found  both  parties 
floundering  about,  neither  with  a  policy 
that  meant  anything,  and  both  with  shat- 
tered reputations.  The  natural  division 
between  them  had  been  forgotten.  The 
election  which,  after  twenty-four  years, 
brought  a  Democratic  President  once 
more  into  the  White  House,  ignored  po- 
litical issues  and  turned  exclusively  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  candidates. 
Yet  in  spite  of  its  weakness,  its  faults  and 
its  follies,  the  force  of  momentum  made 
the  Democratic  party  still  much  more 
sensitive  to  popular  feeling  than  its  rival, 
which  had  now  fallen  irredeemably  into 
the  hands  of  the  protected  interests. 

Three  years  later  (1887)  came  an  act 
which  changed  the  whole  situation, 
which  forms  one  of  the  epoch-making 
events  of  American  history.  The  tariflF 
message  of  President  Cleveland  was  a 
great  act  of  statesmanship;  it  cleared  the 
air  and  created  once  more  a  rational  and 


logical  division  between  the  parties. 
Once  again  men  divided  along  lines  of 
political  principle;  and  enthusiasm  for 
a  moral  issue  rejuvenated  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  splendid  campaign  of 
1888, — splendid  though  unsuccessful, — 
the  first  campaign  in  twenty  years  fought 
on  a  vital  issue,  and  the  still  more  splen- 
did and  triumphant  campaign  of  1892, 
gave  to  Democrats  hopes  of  a  long  lease 
of  power,  and  a.  new  advance  along  the 
path  of  popular  reform. 

These  hopes  were  not  destined  to  be 
realized.    Never  since   Je£Ferson  drove 
away  from  Washington  after  the  failure 
of  embargo  has  a  president  left  office 
with  louder  voices  of  condemnation  than 
Grover  Cleveland;  yet  no  president  ever 
earned  a  more  solid  and  lasting  respect 
from  mature  and  reasonable  men.  Cleve- 
land has  earned  something  better  'than 
popularity.  The  leader  who  after  thirty 
years  of  political  turmoil  and  confusioni 
could  bring  a  great  party  back  to  the! 
recognition  of  genuine  political  principles  l 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  history.    He  | 
will  take  his  place  among   the   great 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  nation,  one  of 
its  few  great  presidents. 

The  Republicans  had  left  behind  them 
an  empty  treasury,  and  a  law  which  kept 
draining  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  silver- 
mine  owners,  another  group  of  the  spe- 
cially privileged.  The  administration  was 
strong  enough  to  bring  the  Sherman  law 
to  an  end;  but  it  was  too  late  to  avert 
the  catastrophe.  There  ensued  the  panic 
.  of  1893,  the  result  of  over-inflation  and 
years  of  reckless  financial  legislation. 
Theu  followed  the  failure  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  to  redeem  their  promises  of 
tariff  reform;  the  years  of  hard  times; 
and  finally  the  free-silver  madness. 

Looking  back  from  this  distance  upon 
the  election  of  1896  it  seems  strange  that 
men  can  suffer  such  violent  hallucina- 
tion as  to  believe  in  a  universal  panacea 
like  "  free  silver."  If  there  is  one  lesson 
of  history  that  is  well  established,  it  is  the 
misery  of  a  depreciated  currency;  and  if 
there  is  one  fact  more  sure  than  another 
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in  that  connection,  it  is  that  the  misery 
falls  most  acutely  upon  the  poor  people. 
It  is  for  their  interest  above  all  to  have 
their  monetary  standard  as  stable  as  pos» 
sible;  and  for  that  very  reason  one  of  the 
traditional  policies  of  the  Democratic 
party  had  been  "Hard  Money."  But 
these  facts  went  for  nothing  in  the  out- 
break that  now  occurred. 

Year  after  year  campaign  orators  had 
laid  great  stress  on  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  country  under  the  Republican 
party;  but  the  mass  of  people  felt,  and 
rightly  so,  that  somehow  that  prosperity 
had  been  very  unevenly  distributed.  A 
wave  of  commercial  development  had 
occurred  after  the  Civil  War,  and  evi- 
dences of  great  increase  of  wealth  were 
visible  on  every  hand;  but  everywhere 
arose  also  the  cry  of  dissatisfaction. 

In  truth  the  full  results  of  the  protective 
tariff  upon  the  country  were  now  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated ;  it  had  been  the 
means  of  founding  among  us  a  new  form 
of  one  of  the  outworn  systems  of  govern- 
ment,— a  conmierdal  aristocracy, —  the 
most  greedy,  domineering,  unscrupulous, 
least  admirable  form  of  aristocracy  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  First  came  the  tariff 
beneficiaries  —  the  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  and  other  protected  industries; 
then  those  who  had  studied  the  results 
of  protection  and  had  seen  the  pecuniary 
advantages  of  artificial  monopoly  —  to 
the  monopolizers.  These  had  deliberately 
set  about  to  make  the  general  public  pay 
tribute  to  the  privileged  few,  exploit- 
ing with  this  intent  our  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities,  and  even  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Thus  had  arisen  that 
privileged  dass  of  millionaire  and  billion- 
aire aristocrats  who  throng  our  summer 
and  winter  resorts  and  the  steamers  to 
Europe,  whose  luxurious  palaces  affront 
the  eye  and  whose  money  and  bad  man- 
ners corrupt  our  social  life  at  every  turn. 

In  so  far  as  the  Democratic  outbreak 
of  1896  was  a  revolt  against  existing  con- 
ditions it  was  justified ;  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a  protest  against  the  betrayal  of  the  party 


by  their  leaders  in  the  matter  of  tariff  re- 
form it  was  justified ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
only  natural  that  they  should  hokl  the 
national  administration  responsible  for 
all  the  faults  of  its  pAdecessor  as  wdl 
as  its  own.  Nevertheless  the  remedy  pro- 
posed was  wrong.  It  would  have  been 
worse  than  the  disease;  and  the  violence 
of  the  movement  defeated  its  own  ends. 
A  large  number  <rf  Democrats,  many  of 
them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  in- 
fluence, were  driven  from  the  par^;  the 
victory  went  to  the  RepuUicans  on  the 
issue  of  the  gold  standard;  then  the  Re- 
publicans proceeded  to  show  the  utmost 
bad  faith  by  a  further  increase  in  the 
tariff;  and  later  embarked  the  country  on 
a  serious  and  dimgerous  experiment  in 
imperialism. 

The  election  of  1900  should  have  turned 
on  the  question  of  the  Philippines  —  that 
was  the  burning  issue.  But  unfortunately  l 
the  Democratic  party  was  still  split  asun- 
der, most  of  those  who  had  left  it  in 
1896  refusing  to  return  while  the*  party 
still  proclaimed  the  dangerous  financial 


doctrines  of  four  years  before.  Moreo?er 
the  absurdity  of  trying  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm ova  a  fight  against  imperialism, 
with  a  candidate  who  was  hinLsielf  partly 
responsible  for  the  ratification  of  the 
PhiHppines  treaty,  was  patent  to  every 
one,  and  gave  a  hollowness  to  the  cam- 
paign which  was  only  emphasized  by  the 
readiness  of  the  party  orators  to  vary  the 
leading  issue  according  to  the  locality  ol 
their  speeches.  The  campaign  ended  in 
another  Democratic  defeat. 

In  1904  th^e  came  a  reaction  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  control  of  the  or- 
ganization passed  into  the  hands  of  the  so- 
called  "safe  and  sane**  who  had  opposed 
the  radicals,  yet  remained  in  the  party. 
But  the  candidate  selected  failed  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  radical  element,  which 
showed  its  displeasure  by  remaining  away 
from  the  polls,  or  voting  iot  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  whose  remarkable  popu- 
larity blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  be 
represented  nearly  everything  that  as 
Democrats  they  ought  to  detest. 
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What  now  is  to  be  the  outcome  ?  Has 
the  Democratic  party  a  future  ? 

If  that  questron  is  asked  in  a  broad 
sense  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  To 
doubt  of  a  Democratic  party  of  the  fu- 
ture would  be  to  despair  of  the  Republic ; 
to  believe  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  forward  movement,  that  Demo- 
cracy has  reached  its  limit,  would  be  to 
dose  our  ears  to  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
and  our  eyes  to  all  the  signs  of  the  pre- 
sent. There  can  be  no  backward  step 
in  the  world's  progress. 

Until  every  man  receives  justice  at  the 
hands-  of  his  fellow  men;  until  our  cities 
are  purged  of  corruption  and  our  states 
are  guided  by  righteous  intelligence;  un- 
til every  child  is  saved  from  want  and 
misery,  and  every  man  and  woman  gains 
that  equal  chance  which  the  great  Decla- 
ration holds  is  their  right;  until  these 
things  and  many  others  are  brought  about 
the  work  of  the  Democrat  is  not  finished. 

But  progress  in  a  democracy  is  slow, 
for  the  whole  mass  must  be  leavened.  We 
have  to  unlearn  many  lessons  from  the 
old  world,  and  some  we  have  learned 
in  the  new.  Other  systems  may  show 
fairer  superficial  results,  but  the  future  is 
ours.  We  are  the  true  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  for  we  hold  the  secret  of  successful 
human  government;  and  we  have  only  to 
remain  true  to  ourselves  and  trust  in  our 
sacred  mission.  As  Gladstone  so  nobly 
said  in  relation  to  Ireland,  "It  is  liberty 
alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty;"  so  we 
may  truly  say  that  the  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  democracy  is  more  democracy. 

Some  progressive  party,  then,  we  must 
have  in  the  future.  Will  the  present  De- 
mocratic organization  be  that  party? 
There  are  many  signs  that  point  one 
way,  and  many  that  point  the  other. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
there  is  still  throughout  the  North  a  deep- 
seated  distrust  of  the  Democratic  party, 
founded  on  its  pro-slavery  record,  its 
perverse  and  blundering  conduct  during 
the  Civil  War  and  since,  the  failure  of  its 


leaders  adequately  to  back  up  President 
Cleveland  in  his  fight  for  reform,  and  its 
frequent  readiness  to  run  off  after  strange 
gods.  This  has  forced  many  young  voters 
into  the  other  party,  depriving  the  Demo- 
crats of  that  new  blood  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  party  health. 

The  party  is  still  further  weakened  by 
the  direct  loss  which  it  sustained  in  1896, 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  made  good. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  those  who  left  the 
party  at  that  time  were  in  reality  con- 
servatives and  had  no  proper  place  in  the 
Democratic  ranks;  it  is  also  true  that 
many  returned  in  1900,  and  many  more 
in  1904.  But  there  still  remain  a  large 
ntunber  who  are  no  longer  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  organization.  No 
party  can  suffer  such  a  loss  without  being 
crippled  for  years  afterwards;  and  the  I 
joy  in  phuT^tPT^  is  even  more  sorious  | 
than  the  loss  in  numbers,  for  that  for- 
feits the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
general  public,  which  is  the  strongest 
asset  a  party  can  have. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  party,  the  character  of  its  lead- 
ership in  some  of  the  most  important 
states  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  it.  To 
mention  the  words  "political  principles  " 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  men  who 
control  the  party  organization  at  present 
brings  to  the  mind  a  picture  that  would 
be  irresistibly  comic  if  it  were  not  so 
tragically  serious.  For  the  destinies  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  the 
future  of  democracy  itself,  hang  in  some 
measure  upon  the  action  of  these  corrupt, 
ignorant,  and  unscrupulous  men  who 
thrust  themselves  forward  as  the  guard- 
ians and  exponents  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples. As  only  one  instance  of  the  re- 
sult upon  party  fortunes,  the  New  York 
governorship  was  lost  in  1906  by  a  most 
shocking  combination  of  corrupt  and  im- 
proper methods  in  the  election  of  dele- 
gates and  conduct  of  the  state  conven- 
tion, resulting  in  an  utterly  unprincipled 
indorsement  of  the  candidates  of  another 
party.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  in- 
famous deal  was  repudiated  by  Demo- 
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crats  at  the  polls,  but  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  it  still  control  the  state 
machinery  of  the  party,  and  the  outlook 
for  "harmony  "  while  this  situation  lasts 
is  not  altogether  bright. 

One  might  turn  also  to  Massachusetts, 
where  unseemly  wrangling  has  lost  the 
Democratic  party  its  place  upon  the 
official  ballot,  and  ask  what  chance  there 
is  in  that  state  for  a  party  led  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  there  has  been  led  of  recent 
years ;  or  to  Illinois  where  the  party  is  still 
under  the  same  control  that  was  so  elo- 
quently assailed  even  on  the  floor  of  the 
National  Convention  four  years  ago — a 
not  very  hopeful  augury  of  immediate 
party  success. 

There  is  also  a  deplorable  tendency 
among  Democrats,  similar  to  that  which 
has  reached  such  serious  proportions 
among  Republicans,  to  make  of  a  single 
leader  the  "boss,"  trusting  the  party 
fortunes  exclusively  to  him,  abiding  by 
his  sole  judgment,  and  accepting  meekly 
his  dictation.  This  introduction  of  pater- 
nalism into  party  councils  is  undemo- 
cratic and  undesirable;  for  a  political 
party  is  strong  in  direct  proportion  to 
its  niunber  of  wise,  upright,  and  trusted 
leaders. 

But,  most  unfortunate  of  all,  there  has 
arisen  this  unhappy  condition  in  the 
Democratic  party,  that  if  the  judgment 
of  one  section  of  the  party  is  followed  as 
to  platform  and  candidate,  the  other  sec- 
tion will  not  support  the  ticket;  and  if 
their  judgment  is  not  followed  then  they 
in  turn  will  not  support  the  ticket.  Un- 
less there  can  be  found  some  common 
ground,  therefore,  it  seems  as  if  this  see- 
saw might  keep  on  forever ;  and  the  party 
be  kept  from  flying  because  its  two  wings 
are  not  willing  to  flap  in  unison. 

These  are  all  reasons  for  doubting  of 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  party;  but 
looking  at  it  from  the  other  side  there 
was  never  a  brighter  outlook  for  a  true 
party  of  progress ;  for  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  conditions  is  widespread,  and 
party  ties  never  sat  so  loosely.  The  old 
and  fallacious  argument  that  the  tariff 


produces  prosperity,  while  tariff  revision 
or  discussion  is  alone  responsible  for  pen- 
ics  and  hard  times,  has  been  hopeless- 
ly damaged  by  the  recent  money  strain 
and  the  present  financiA  conditions.  We 
shall  not  hear  from  Republican  oratan 
in  the  near  future  quite  so  much  twaddle 
as  we  have  in  the  past  about  "  Republi- 
can prosperity,"  and  the  "  full  dinner- 
pail  ; "  nor  have  quite  so  much  credit 
taken  for  good  harvests,  with  the  im- 
plied suggestion  that  the  Almighty  b  in 
political  partnership  with  the  "Grand 
Old  Party." 

Moreover,  the  people  are  looking  with 
growing  dislike  and  suspicion  upon  the 
commercial  aristocracy  bred  by  the  tariff 
and  other  forms  of  special  privilege;  state 
regulation  of  public  utilities  b  under 
way,  and  that  is  well;  but  the  party  of 
progress  should  force  the  fighting  until 
the  tariff,  that  stronghold  of  intrenched 
greed  and  selfishness,  is  reached  and 
mastered. 

The  fight  against  imperialism  is  moie 
difficult,  for  that  danger  is  a  very  subtle 
one  and  its  immediate  iniquities  are  so 
many  thousand  miles  away.  Yet  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  lincoln,  that 
this  nation  could  not  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free,  was  not  more  true  than  the 
proposition  that  a  democracy  cannot  con- 
tinue to  play  the  role  of  a  tyrant  master- 
nation  owning  subject  dependencies, — 
even  although  we  disguise  the  woid 
"  slave  "  under  the  high-sounding  phrase, 
"  wards  of  the  nation."  But  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  is  hard;  and  the  situa- 
tion will  react  upon  us  more  and  more 
fatally  every  moment  that  we  keep  on 
denying  to  the  Filipinos  the  rights  we 
long  since  secured  for  ourselves,  and  have 
always  claimed  for  other  people,  —  the 
right  to  decide  our  own  affairs  according 
to  our  own  judgment,  good  or  bad,  be  the 
issue  what  it  may. 

We  cannot  undo  the  past.  We  cannot 
bring  the  dead  to  life,  or  erase  from  the 
pages  of  history  those  pages  of  our  deep 
dishonor ;  but  we  can  give  to  the  people 
of  the  islands  our  friendship  and  protee- 
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tion  and  their  peedom^  not  grudgingly 
and  at  a  date  generations  hence  (which 
would  mean  never),  but  at  once  and  for- 
ever. Against  this  miserable  bastard 
imperialism  the  party  of  progress  should 
fight  to  the  end. 

And  there  is  one  other  thing  on  which 
the  party  of  progress  should  place  its 
mark  of  disapproval.  It  is  nothing  against 
the  American  people  that  they  crave  lead- 
ership: true  leaders  are  even  more  neces- 
sary in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other 
form  of  government;  but  we  are  too 
prone  to  idolize  our  leaders, — not  merely 
to  overlook  their  faults,  but  to  be  abso- 
lutely blind  to  them.  There  is  something 
inspiring,  but  pathetic  as  well,  in  the 
American  people's  devotion  to  the  ideal. 
But  is  it  quite  wise  to  fool  ourselves  into 
believing  that  any  living  man  is  a  god  ? 
Especially  when  we  remember  how  often 
we  have  thrown  our  broken  idols  aside, 
when  we  have  become  tired  of  playing 
with  them !  What  is  the  moral  of  this  ? 
That  such  indiscriminating  adulation  will 
sooner  or  later  have  a  violent  recoil. 
We  must  restrain  ourselves  from  undue 
devotion  to  our  heroes  lest  we  find  oiu:- 
selves  deceived.  There  is  something  bet- 
ter than  a  splendid  theory,  —  and  that  is 
the  Truth.  The  party  of  progress  should 
revere  its  h^oes,  cherish  its  statesmen, 
and  respect  its  leaders,  —  and  the  more  it 
has  of  these  the  better;  but  it  should  not 
lie  up  to  any  one  man,  no  matter  how 
jrood  or  how  great  he  may  be, —  or  how 
well  he  talks.  In  a  multitude  of  coun- 
selors,  there  is  safety. 

The  Democratic  party  has  often  shown 


wonderful  powers  of  recuperation,  and 
can  again.  Many  times  it  has  suffered 
disastrous  defeat  only  to  turn  defeat  into 
victory.  P^gress  can  be  made  with  much 
less  waste  of  energy  and  expenditure  of 
labor  under  an  old  organization  than 
under  a  new;  but  will  the  party  rise  to 
the  occasion  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
will  soon  be  answered.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  party  would  forget  their  quarrels 
and  unite  in  strong  and  vigorous  protest 
against  resisting  abuses,  if  they  would 
put  aside  their  personal  ambitions  and 
act  only  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
party,  does  any  Democrat  doubt  of  the 
result  ? 

Or  if  we  grant  that  while  such  action 
would  be  magnificent  it  would  not  be 
politics,  as  it  is  played  nowadays,  let  us 
come  back  to  the  people.  For  everything 
in  a  democracy  does  come  back  sooner  or 
later  to  the  people.  If  Democrats  remain 
indifferent  and  discoiuraged  how  can  they 
hope  to  succeed  ?  But  if  they  will  arouse 
themselves  to  the  struggle;  realize  their 
responsibilities;  forget  former  defeats 
and  divisions  and  think  only  of  the  future 
—  of  the  chance  to  make  their  party  once 
more  what  it  was  formed  to  be,  has  been, 
and  can  be  made,  the  great  party  of  pro- 
gress, the  party  of  democracy;  if  they 
will  do  this,  not  only  can  they  agaiii  place 
their  President  in  the  White  House,  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
and  Cleveland,  but  they  can  start  a  new 
wave  of  genuine  and  orderly  progress 
which  will  uplift  the  people  of  this  de- 
mocratic republic  to  a  higher  place  than 
has  ever  yet  been  reached. 
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Many  events  in  histoiy  show  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  absolutism,  but  none 
in  modern  times  more  vividly  than  the 
eclipse  of  Prussia  and  the  destruction  of 
the  old  German  Empire  by  Napoleon. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  taken  his 
father's  army  (all  save  "The  Tall 
Grenadiers"),  his  father's  treasury,  his 
father's  principles  of  administration, — 
had  developed  and  used  all  these  with 
genius;  but  there  was  in  his  whole  work 
just  one  fully  developed  man,  —  him- 
self. He  thought  out  the  problems,  laid 
the  plans,  pushed  on  work,  baffled  ad- 
versaries; and,  despite  sundry  errors  and 
absurdities,  he  did  all  this  with  genius. 

At  his  command,  the  nobility  marched 
to  death  or  glory;  the  middle  class  man- 
ufactured and  merchandized  to  fill  his 
treasury;  the  peasantry  laid  down  their 
lives  as  his  soldiers  or  as  serfs  in  ill- 
requited  toil,  —  the  individual  was  no- 
thing; the  state,  everything. 

In  the  upper  stratum  of  the  population 
stood  the  army  officers,  high  civil  offi- 
cials, clergy,  and  men  4)f  letters.  The 
army  officers  had  inherited  stern  ideas 
of  duty,  honor,  and  discipline  from  the 
days  of  the  Great  Elector  and  his  still 
greater  grandson,  but  their  system  and 
training  were  outworn;  during  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  they  had ' '  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing."  Many 
of  them  were  valuable,  some  of  them 
admirable,  but  very  few  were  of  use  in 
great  affairs ;  their  power  to  originate, 
to  direct,  to  take  responsibility,  had 
been  gradually  superseded  by  unreason- 
ing obedience.  The  clergy  had  some 
exceptional  men,  but  in  general  had  be- 
come dull,  heavy,  stupefied  by  the  Pro- 
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testant  orthodoxy  and  intolerance  which 
set  in  after  the  death  of  Luther.  The 
great  German  thinkers  of  the  modem 
epoch  were  already  at  work,  and  power- 
fully; but  as  yet  they  had  not  taken  full 
hold  upon  the  German  mind  and  heart; 
Kant  and  Schiller  had  spoken,  but  theb 
full  strength  was  yet  to  be  revealed. 

In  the  towns  remained  the  medueval 
medley  of  corporations,  guilds,  classes 
more  or  less  privileged,  but  with  the  old 
Teutonic  spirit  of  independence  bng 
since  taken  out  of  them. 

Beneath  absolutism  and  various  inter- 
mediate strata,  there  remained  the  lowest 
and  largest  stratum  of  all,  —  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population,  and  virtually 
the  whole  rural  population,  subject  to 
mediaeval  exactions  and  restrictions, — 
and  including  a  widespread  body  of  serfs. 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
Frederick  there  had  come  warnings  of 
approaching  Eiuopean  trouble.  The 
French  philosophers  had  b^un  their 
work.  Voltaire  had  set  in  motion  cur- 
rents of  thought  sure  to  bring  storms; 
Rousseau  had  spread  new  ideas  of  right 
very  dangerous  to  despotism,  not  mere- 
ly in  France,  but  in  all  countries;  yet 
Frederick  steered  his  ship  of  state  stead- 
ily in  spite  of  these  ideas;  sometimes, 
indeed,  by  means  of  them. 

But  in  1786  he  died,  and  the  times 
demanded  that  his  successor  be  as  great 
as  he,  or  greater.  To  adjust  the  old  state 
to  the  new  ideas,  there  was  needed  not 
only  a  great  ruler,  but  a  great  refonner, 
a  genius  hardly  less  than  miraculous; 
and,  at  this  time,  of  all  times,  Frederick 
the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Frederick 
William  the  Fat, 

He  was  the  most  worthless  of  the 
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HoheiUBolknis.  Herein  is  seen  the  fatal 
yioe  of  absolutism,  —  it  demands  a  con- 
stant succession  of  men  of  genius  on  the 
throne,  and  such  a  succession  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  seen.  A  Frederick 
the  Great  has  generaUj  been  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  Frederick  William  the  Fat; 
a  Charlemagne  by  a  Charles  the  Simple; 
a  Charles  V  by  a  Philip  11;  an  Elizabeth 
by  a  line  of  Stuarts;  a  Henry  IV  by  a 
Louis  XTTI ;  a  Napoleon  I  by  a  Napoleon 
nil  ft  Joseph  n  by  a  Francis  I;  a  Peter 
the  Great  by  an  Alexis;  a  Catherine  by  a 
Paul;  a  Nicholas  I  by  a  Nicholas  11. 

The  new  Prussian  king,  in  essentials, 
was  much  like  Louis  XV  of  France,  — 
perhaps  a  better^hearted  man,  but,  as  a 
monarch,  worse  than  worthless.  Each 
of  these  two  sovereigns  received  in  early 
years  the  title  of  "well  beloved,"  —  the 
French  king  being  called  ''Le  Bien- 
Ahn^y"  and  the  Prussian  ''Der  viel 
Greliebte."  Both  were  good-natured ; 
both  lazily  wished  their  subjects  well; 
both  firmly  believed  that  their  subjects 
existed  for  them,  and  not  they  for  their 
subjects;  both  were  hopelessly  licentious, 
and  at  the  same  time  excessively  ortho- 
dox; both  were  consequently  brought  to 
grief  by  the  wiles  of  women  and  priests; 
each  was  very  anxious,  while  pampering 
his  body,  to  save  his  soul,  and  to  save  the 
souls  of  his  people ;  each  had  an  instinct- 
ive dread  of  the  new  philosophy,  and 
both  resorted  to  the  same  futile  means  of 
checking  it 

Decay  in  Prussia,  and  indeed,  through- 
out G«nnany,  now  became  rapid.  Most 
effective  of  all  disintegrating  influences 
were  two,  and  both  mainly  from  France: 
the  influence  of  the  old  French  corrup- 
tion and  of  the  new  French  freedom;  it 
was  like  applying  to  granite,  first  fire, 
then  water. 

For  the  only  time  in  its  history,  Prussia 
was  now  largely  influenced  by  courtesans 
and  favorites,  after  the  Louis  XV  man- 
ner. Frederick  I,  seventy  years  before, 
had  shown  some  tendency  toward  Bour- 
bon methods,  but  his  good  sense,  in- 
herited from  his  father,  the  Great  Elec- 


tor, prevented  their  becoming  dominant; 
Frederick  William  I  had  kept  them  out 
by  brutality;  Frederick  the  Great,  by 
common  sense;  and  if  either  of  these 
committed'  sins,  they  were  not  flaunted 
before  his  people. 

The  internal  administration  of  the 
new  King,  Frederick  William  H,  soon 
became,  in  its  essential  features,  like  that 
which  had  impoverished  France  and  al- 
most all  the  lesser  courts  and  govern- 
ments of  Germany.  For  favorites  and 
mistresses  he  carved  estates  from  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  lavished  treasure,  pat- 
ents of  nobility,  and  orders  of  chivalry. 
His  example  spread  his  own  view  of 
life,  first  through  the  court  and  Berlin  so- 
ciety, then  through  the  higher  classes 
of  ihe  whole  country.  Corruption  came, 
then  extravagance,  then  debts  and  dis- 
honesty. Wollner,  called  into  the  cabi- 
net, distinguished  himself  by  edicts  thor- 
oughly in  the  interest  of  the  old  Protest- 
ant orthodoxy,  though  expressly  allowing 
the  clergy  to  disbelieve,  if  they  would 
keep  their  disbelief  to  themselves.  He 
strengthened  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
instituted  doctrinal  test  examinations, 
and  gave  special  instructions  to  prevent 
any  new  views  filtering  down  among  the 
people.  Kant,  at  Konigsberg,  the  future 
glory  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  was, 
indeed,  elaborating  a  new  and  better 
philosophy ;  his  work  in  establishing  new 
foundations  for  morality  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  force  in  human  thought 
during  the  nineteenth  century;  but  he 
showed  some  tendency  toward  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  this  brought  from  Berlin 
stem  reproofs;  he  was  told  to  hold  his 
peace,  lest  worse  befall  him. 

The  external  policy  of  the  new  King 
differed  no  less  widely  from  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  great  Frederick  had 
concentrated  his  efforts  upon  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  own  country;  but 
Frederick  William  the  Fat  scattered  his 
forces  in  efforts,  more  or  less  vague, 
to  accomplish  something  noteworthy  in 
other  countries.  It  was  a  policy  of  med- 
dling and  muddling  which  brought  neither 
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strength  nor  glory.  The  Prussian  army 
was  sent  into  the  Netherlands  to  aid  one 
of  the  parties  there,  and  gained  some 
trifling  victories;  but  the  efforts  of  the 
Prussian  Foreign  Office  to  continue  the 
work  of  Frederick  the  Great  within  the 
limits  of  Germany  resulted  mainly  in  a 
series  of  farces,  the  dupe  being  some- 
times Prussia  and  sometimes  Austria.^ 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  flood  of 
French  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
seemed  about  to  break  over  all  barriers 
raised  by  German  officialism.  Three 
years  after  the  accession  of  Frederick 
William  the  Fat,  the  French  Revolution 
burst  forth,  showing  as  yet  little  of  its 
evil  side,  but  warming  and  stirring  all 
Europe  by  its  enunciation  of  new  truths. 
The  resistance  of  the  States-General  to 
king  and  court,  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  apparent  harmony 
with  the  monarch,  the  renunciation  of 
privileges  by  the  nobility,  the  pamphlets 
of  Siey^,  the  speeches  of  Bailly  and 
Mirabeau,  leavened  German  thought. 

What  was  done  in  Prussia  to  meet  this 
tide  ?  Worse  than  nothing.  A  few  con- 
cessions as  to  military  service  were  flung 
to  the  pri\ileged  classes;  a  few  conces- 
sions of  milder  discipline  to  the  army;  a 
few  shiftings  of  burdens  from  the  upper 
classes,  who  made  themselves  heard, 
upon  the  lower  classes,  who  were  dumb ; 
but  the  main  mass  of  abuses  in  Prussia 
and  in  every  other  German  state  re- 
mained. 

The  political  action  of  the  Prussian 
Edngdom,  both  internal  and  external,  at 
this  period  was  profoundly  immoral.  In 
spite  of  pledges  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
Poland,  the  partitioning  of  that  wretched 
cotmtry  went  on.  No  doubt  Poland  had 
shown  herself  unfit  to  exist  as  a  nation; 
no  doubt  her  government  had  been  the 
most  preposterous  in  Christendom;  her 
nobles  anarchic;  her  laboring  classes 
priest-ridden,  and  consequently  ignorant 

^  For  a  brief  statement  of  some  other  dififer- 
ences  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  Fred- 
erick William  the  Fat,  see  Gneiat :  Denhtchrift' 
en  des  Freiherrn  von  Stein,  pBge  3. 


and  hopeless;  no  doubt  the  whole  Polish 
people  who  came  under  the  power  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  even  Russia,  were 
material  gainers;  but  seizing  and  appro 
priating  an  independent  nation  in  time 
of  peace  was  setting  a  precedent  which 
the  partitioning  powers  had,  and  stiil 
have,  reason  to  lament  —  bitterly. 

Meantime,  the  French  Revolution  was 
passing  into  its  more  threatening  phase, 
and  Prussia  made  new  blunders.  The 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  took  counsel 
together,  among  them,  especially,  the 
German  Emperor  Leopold  and  King 
Frederick  William  the  Fat;  and  there 
was  issued  the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz, 
which  simply  drew  upon  Grermany  the 
French  fury  of  1792.  In  one  of  his  ad- 
mirable essays.  Von  Sybel  declares  the 
idea  that  the  allied  monarchs  made  war 
against  France  a  popular  fallacy.  This 
assertion  seems  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
historian.  Technically  speaking,  the  war 
was  made  by  France ;  really,  it  was  made 
by  the  powers  allied  against  her;  the 
French,  indeed,  declared  war,  but  the 
declaration  by  the  allied  monarchs  had 
made  war  inevitable;  the  Republicans  at 
Paris  had  the  wit  to  see  this;  the  Royal- 
ists at  Berlin  and  Vienna  had  not. 

The  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  now  pushed  against  France,  and 
at  first  the  French  troops  gave  way;  in 
some  cases  panic  seized  them:  thej 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  for  their 
lives,  strikingly  like  the  Union  troops 
invading  the  South  at  the  beginning  of 
our  own  Civil  War.  Essentially,  their 
great  panic  near  Saint-Menehould  was 
amazingly  like  our  great  panic  at  Bull 
Run.  But  soon  all  was  changed.  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians  wore  out  their 
strength  in  intrigues  r^arding  their 
shares  in  the  plunder  of  Poland,  and 
in  wretched  squabbles  for  precedence; 
worst  of  all,  they  issued  the  famous 
Bnmswick  Manifesto,  which,  by  its 
threats,  infused  into  every  Frenchman 
the  courage  of  desperation.  The  Ge^ 
mans  now  began  to  be  pushed  back; 
better    commanders    arose   among  the 
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French,  who  beat  the  allies,  first  at  Valmy 
and  Jemappes,  and  later  all  along  the 
Rhine,  until  at  last,  in  1795,  Prussia 
escaped  from  the  whole  complication 
by  making  the  Peace  of  Basle,  —  thereby 
deserting  her  ally,  Austria,  allowing 
France  to  take  all  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  including  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  receiving,  as  a  bribe,  permission  to 
deal  with  the  lesser  North  German 
States  as  she  chose,  to  annex  and  op- 
press them  to  her  heart's  content. 

While  Prussia  was  thus  rapidly  losing 
the  strength  and  prestige  given  her  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, *'the  well  beloved,"  went  on  with 
his  pleasures.  Our  Grouverneur  Morris, 
who  was  presented  to  him  at  court  in 
1797,  wrote  home  that,  robust  as  the 
King  seemed  to  be,  it  was  evident  that 
his  time  was  to  be  short.  This  prophe- 
cy of  the  shrewd  American  was  realized 
even  more  rapidly  than  he  expected,  for 
Frederick  William  II  died  that  same 
year,  and  there  came  to  the  throne  his 
son,  Frederick  William  UI. 

The  new  King  seemed  more  unprom- 
ising than  his  father  in  every  respect 
save  in  morals.  He  was  diffident,  awk- 
ward,  imdedded,  slow.  He  had  been 
wretchedly  educated,  partly  under  big- 
ots, partly  under  debauchees;  his  spirit 
had  been  crushed  by  the  favorites  of  his 
father ;  he  was  at  first,  to  all  appearance, 
the  most  forlorn  and  hopeless  Hohen- 
zoUem  who  ever  existed;  and  yet,  deep 
in  his  heart  and  mind  was  a  spark  of 
that  genius  which  has  given  to  die  Ho- 
henzollems  the  Grerman  Empire.  At 
his  accession  this  showed  itself  in  some 
spasmodic  attempts  at  reform;  the 
Countess  of  Lichtenau,  who,  through  his. 
father,  had  ruled  the  court,  he  banished, 
and  WoUner  he  drove  from  the  service; 
but  soon,  though  he  kept  clean,  and 
dear  from  his  father's  evil  surroundings, 
he  subsided  into  the  hands  of  the  old 
politicians  of  his  father's  time :  tricksters 
like  Haugwitz,  Luochesini,  and  the  like. 

Meantime,  history  went  on  in  France, 
also,  and  a  very  different  history.   The 


French  Revolution  had  raised  vast  arm- 
ies and  developed  great  generals,  and 
among  these,  Bonaparte.  France  had 
thrown  off  her  old  shackles,  distributed 
her  church  lands  and  the  estates  of  re- 
fractory nobles,  transformed  her  serfs 
into  free  citizens,  and  developed  the 
courage  of  desperation. 

Germany  and  Prussia  clung  to  the 
old  system;  even  the  people  refused 
to  accept  reforms ;  Joseph  II  of  Austria, 
for  his  efforts  to  better  his  country,  had 
gained  from  the  people,  apparently,  no- 
thing but  curses,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  The  game  of  the  French,  espe- 
cially after  Bonaparte  had  arrived  as 
"the  man  on  horseback,"  —  the  nat- 
ural result  of  liberty  gone  mad,  —  was 
easy;  they  played  the  continental  gov- 
ernments against  one  another,  bribing 
some,  crushing  others;  and  to  prevent 
the  larger  states  from  becoming  too  pow- 
erful, they  grouped  the  smaller  states 
and  tied  them,  by  their  ambitions,  to 
France,  —  thus,  in  due  time,  creating 
the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Wilrtemberg, 
Westphalia,  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  various  petty  satrapies,  in 
which  hopes  of  gain  from  France  were 
substituted  for  loyalty  to  Germany. 
In  1803  laige  parts  of  Germany,  out- 
side of  these  greater  divisions,  were 
divided  up  to  make  bribes,  —  for  such 
use  among  German  rulers  as  the  con- 
queror might  think  best;  fifty  thousand 
square  miles,  with  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants, were  thus  appropriated,  and 
in  this  process  over  two  hundred  smaU 
German  states  were  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty  and  extinguished.  As  in  the 
time  of  Bismarck,  sixty  years  later, 
princes  who  had  steadily  refused  to 
make  any  concessions  to  patriotism  or 
right  reason  were  crushed  and  ground 
out  of  existence  by  men  of  "blood  and 
iron. 

Austria,  not  being  supported  by 
Prussia,  was  stripped  by  successive  con- 
quests, humiliated  at  Ulm  by  one  of  the 
most  ignominious  capitulations  in  history, 
and  finally,  in  1805,  crushed  at  the  battle 
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of  Austerlitz,  and  forced  to  submit  to 
the  terrible  Peace  of  Pressburg,  which 
deprived  her  of  her  most  important  out- 
lying territories  on  all  sides. 

Now  began  a  new  series  of  humilia- 
tions for  Prussia.  Had  she  joined  heart- 
ily with  Austria  and  Russia  against 
Napoleon,  the  result  might  have  been 
widely  different;  but  she  dallied  and 
delayed  until  the  treaty  of  Pressburg 
had  ruined  her  natural  allies,  apparently 
forever.  As  usual  in  the  early  days  of 
Frederick  WUliam  HI,  before  he  had 
been  schooled  by  disaster,  he  delayed 
until  too  late.  Before  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz  he  had  sent  Haugwitz  to  meet 
Napoleon,  with  an  ultimatum  threaten- 
ing war;  but  the  interview  was  put  off 
until  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and 
that  changed  everything;  Napoleon  hav- 
ing utterly  crushed  Austria  and  driven 
off  Russia,  Haugwitz  was  obliged  to  put 
the  ultimatum  in  his  pocket  and  pretend 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  propose  media- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  Europe  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  conqueror  on  his  victory. 
Napoleon  knew  that  Haugwitz  was  ly- 
ing, and  Haugwitz  knew  that  Napoleon 
knew  that  he  was  lying;  but  they  now 
made  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  the  Prussian  King  allow- 
ing Haugwitz  to  take  the  responsibility 
—  a  treaty  apparently  most  favorable  to 
Prussia,  but  really  the  greatest  humilia- 
tion in  her  history.^  For  Napoleon,  know- 
ing the  Prussian  need  of  peace,  promised 
that  if  Prussia  would  separate  herself 

^  For  a  Bcathiiig  snmmary  of  Hangwitz's  eril 
deeds  and  qnalitiet,  see  Pertz :  Leben  8teiiC$^ 
Tol.  i,  pp.  187, 138 ;  but  the  bitter  diatribes  of 
Qerman  and  English  historians  against  the  man 
who  played  such  an  important  part  in  Pmssia^s 
early  struggle  against  Napoleon  should  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  statement  made  by  Thiers's 
Le  Cansulat  et  V  Empire,  LiTre  23,  that  the 
proposal  to  take  Hanoyer  was  first  made  by 
Napoleon  and  not  by  Haugwitz.  For  the  good 
and  evil  in  Haugwitz  see  Von  Sybel's  Life  of 
him  in  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie.  For 
a  brief  statement  of  the  real  responsibility  of 
Frederick  William  in  the  light  of  documents 
recently  discoyered,  see  Henderson  :  Short  His' 
lory  of  Otrmany,  yol.  ii,  pp.  265,  256. 


wholly  from  the  allies,  he  would  give 
her  Hanover.  This  was  a  master  stroke 
of  rascality.  If  any  new  territoty  was 
coveted  by  Prussia,  it  was  Hanover;  but 
Hanover  belonged  to  the  ruling  house 
of  Great  Britain;  for  Prussia  to  take  it 
was  to  make  Great  Britain  her  bitter 
enemy,  and  to  make  all  right-thinking 
Europeans  despise  her. 

The  Prussian  government  was  veiy 
reluctant  to  make  itself  an  accomplice 
in  Napoleon's  system  of  robbeiy;  but 
as  he  grew  stronger  every  day,  and 
showed  decided  signs  of  offering  less 
favorable  terms,  the  treaty  was  at  last 
ratified.  Napoleon  seemed  to  delist 
in  making  it  as  humiliating  as  possible, 
utterly  refusing  to  grant  what  the  King 
of  Plrussia  tried  to  daim  as  essential, 
and,  while  giving  Hanover,  insisting  on 
taking,  in  return,  so  much  other  teni- 
tory  that  the  advantage  given  Prussia 
by  this  dishonor  was,  after  all,  next  to 
nothing. 

But  this  was  merely  a  b^inning.  Na- 
poleon's genius  in  scoundrelism  was  as 
wonderful  as  his  genius  in  war;  having 
made  the  Prussian  King  his  acocMnplice, 
he  treated  him  like  a  lackey,  foroedhim 
to  send  away  his  capable  and  patriotic 
foreign  minister,  Hardenbeig,  to  take 
back  Haugwitz,  and  to  allow  Prussian 
territ6ry  to  be  treated  as  virtuaUy  ErencL 

Worse  still,  Prussia  was  openly  made 
a  dupe.  While  carving  out  of  the  states 
on  the  western  side  of  Germany  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  and  allying  it, 
with  its  sixteen  millions  of  Germans,  to 
France,  Napoleon  soothed  Prussia  by 
graciously  giving  her  permission  to  cre- 
ate a  federation  of  North  German  States, 
and  to  put  herself  at  its  head;  but  when 
Prussia  attempted  this  she  soon  found 
delays,  objections,  resistance  on  all  sides, 
and  ere  long  discovered  that  Ni^eon, 
while  allowing  her  to  establish  a  fedetar 
tion,  had  virtually  forbidden  the  German 
states  to  enter  it  But  a  dupeiy  even 
more  vile  followed.  Prussia  had  accepted 
Hanover,  thus  breaking  with  her  nat- 
ural ally,  £ngknd»  and  uniting  vrith  her 
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natural  enemy.  Napoleon.  She  had  done 
so  with  shame.  Judge  of  the  abyss  of 
disgust  into  which  every  thinking  Prus- 
sian was  plunged,  when,  after  the  treaty 
was  fully  made, — after  England  had 
punished  Prussia  severely  for  it  on  the 
high  seas;  after  Napoleon,  on  aocount 
of  it»  had  demanded  from  Prussia  great 
Gonoessions  of  territory  and  enormous 
sacrifices  of  national  respect,  —  it  was 
discovered  that  Napoleon  was  secretly 
treating  with  England,  and  offering,  on 
sundiy  conditions,  to  restore  Hanover  to 
her.  Clearly  there  was  no  longer  honor 
among  thieves. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  degradation, 
Napoleon,  in  time  of  peace,  contemptu- 
ously marched  his  troops  through  I^us- 
sian  territory,  utterly  disregarding  the 
simplest  principles  of  international  law, 
and  aUowed  his  generals  to  talk  of  an 
approaching  war  with  Prussia. 

There  was  also  talk,  loud  and  loose, 
on  the  Prussian  side.  It  was  reported 
that  a  high  ofGidal  at  Berlin  had  openly 
declared  that  the  King  had  several  gen- 
erals each  as  good  as  *'M.  de  Buona- 
parte." Prussia  now  entered  secretly  into 
arrangements  with  Russia  against  France, 
and  finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  the 
Prussian  army  was  set  in  motion;  in  a 
few  weeks  Napoleon  had  met  it,  had 
beaten  it  utterly  and  easily  at  Jena,  at 
Auerstadt,  at  Saalfeld,  and  the  edifice 
erected  by  ages  of  care  and  sacrifice  — 
from  the  old  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  — 
was  beneath  the  conqueror's  feet. 

Napoleon  now  rises  from  glory  to 
f^fxy;  enters  Berlin  amid  the  applause 
of  its  citizens,  and  from  the  old  palace 
of  tbe  Prussian  King  dictates  the  hardest 
of  conditions;  then  presses  on  toward 
Russia,  holds  his  own  at  the  fearful 
struggle  of  Eylau,  wins  the  great  victory 
of  FViedland,  and,  having  thus  triumphed 
completely  over  Russia  and  Prussia, 
meets  the  Russian  Emperor  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1807  on  the  Niemen  raft  and 
makes  the  renowned  Treaty  of  Tilsit. 
By  this  the  two  emperors  became  ac- 
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comphces  in  a  scheme,  more  or  less  defi- 
nite, for  subjugating  Great  Britain  and 
the  European  continent,  thus  depriving 
Prussia  of  her  former  devoted  ally,  the 
Russian  Emperor,  and  leaving  Napoleon 
free  to  deal  with  her  as  he  would, — to 
reduce  her  one-half  in  territory  and  pop- 
ulation, to  take  away  her  most  necessary 
fortresses,' to  quarter  a  vast  army  upon 
her,  and  to  use  her  army,  her  territory, 
her  finances,  as  his  own.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam in  now  became  a  sort  of  discred- 
ited hermit  prince  in  the  remote  north- 
east comer  of  his  kingdom,  —  a  kingdom 
reduced  from  five  thousand  German 
square  miles  to  a  little  over  two  thou- 
sand, and  from  about  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  about  six  millions,  and 
with  prospects  of  even  more  serious 
reductions. 

Worse  than  these  reductions  was  the 
manner  of  them.  Poland  was  taken  from 
the  conquered  kingdom,  thus  making 
Prussia  defenseless  on  the  east;  every- 
thing between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine 
was  taken  from  her,  and  thus  she  be- 
came defenseless  on  the  west;  the  most 
important  fortresses  upon  her  other  fron- 
tiers were  filled  with  French  troops,  so 
that  finally  she  was  left  defenseless  on  all 
sides.  Thus  the  Prussian  realm  lay  shat- 
tered, impoverished,  open  at  any  time  to 
the  armies  of  any  neighboring  states 
that  Napoleon  might  choose  to  set  upon 
it;  indemnities  to  enormous  amounts 
were  levied  upon  the  Prussian  people, 
and  enforced  by  every  sort  of  extortion. 
There  were  also  petty  frauds  especially 
exasperating.  Typical  is  the  fact  that 
the  French  authorities  at  Berlin,  within 
a  year  after  their  arrival,  had  struck 
coimterfeit  coin  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
three  millions  of  Prussian  dollars.^ 

E[ard  upon  all  this  spoliation  followed 
galling  insults.  The  great  triumphal 
chariot,  with  its  horses  and  Winged 
Victory  of  bronze,  the  main  ornament  of 
Berlin,  was  taken  from  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  and  sent  to  Paris.  The  ingenuity  of 
Napoleon    in   degrading   the   Prussian 

1  See  Pertz :  Leben  Stein's,  vol.  ii,  p.  110. 
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Kiiig  and  people  before  Europe  was  only 
equaled  by  his  folly.  He  dragged  the 
Prussian  Queen  Louise  into  his  bulle- 
tins and  letters;  hinted  at  vileness  in  her 
character;  set  afloat  monstrous  calum- 
nies regarding  her;  when  he  met  her,  was 
brutal,  —  her  only  offense  being  a  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  Prussia.  She  seems  to 
have  had  an  artistic  side  which  afterward 
reappeared  in  her  eldest  son,  the  next 
king,  Frederick  William  IV;  but  she 
also  had  that  sense  of  duty,  steadfast- 
ness, and  devotion  to  country  which  w^^ 
destined  to  develop  so  beneficially  in  her 
second  son,  then  a  child  at  Konigsberg, 
later  the  conqueror  of  France  and  ruler 
of  restored  Grermany,  —  the  Emperor 
WilUam  I. 

Napoleon  was  fond,  at  times,  of  cruelty 
to  women.  Next  to  his  colossal,  ingen- 
ious, and  persistent  lying,^  this  was  per- 
haps the  worst  trait  in  his  character;  and 
as  regarded  Queen  Louise,  he  gave  this 
characteristic  full  play;  she  at  last  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  thereby  made 
a  sort  of  tutelar  saint  by  the  Prussian 
people.  Her  statues  and  portraits  have 
become  objects  of  popular  worship;  the 
peasants  of  Prussia  have  given  her,  from 
that  day  to  this,  much  the  same  place 
in  their  hearts  which  the  same  dass 
in  another  part  of  Grermany  gave  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  St.  Elizabeth;  more  than 
once  remembrance  of  the  wrong  done  the 
martyred  Queen  has  moved  myriads  of 
German  households  to  pour  forth  stal- 
wart peasant  soldiers  to  take  vengeance 
upon  France. 

But  there  was  a  still  deeper  humilia^ 
tion.  Upon  entering  the  Prussian  capital 
in  triumph,  as  on  entering  other  towns. 
Napoleon  was  received  by  the  assembled 
crowds  with  applause:  German  misgov- 
emment  had,  to  all  appearance,  rooted 
out  patriotism. 

^  For  this  prop«ii8ity  of  Napoleon  to  lying, 
and  eyen  to  forgery,  see  ezamples  in  Lanfrey : 
Histoire  de  Napoleon.  There  is  a  quiet  but 
weighty  reference  to  bis  persistence  in  this 
babit  of  lying,  eyen  until  bis  death,  in  Emer- 
son's Rqi}reserU€Uiue  Men. 


Yet  from  the  darkness  of  the  time 
light  began  to  appear.  The  haid  rule  of 
Frederick  the  Great  had  not  lasted  long 
enough  to  crush  out  all  manly  vigor; 
the  sensualism  of  Frederick  William 
the  Fat  had  not  lasted  long  enough 
to  destroy  all  morality;  men  who  had 
been  known  hitherto  only  as  routiiie 
officials  now  began  to  show  the  charac- 
teristics of  statesmen;  men  who  had  been 
known  simply  as  martinets  now  began 
to  show  military  genius;  in  this  temble 
emergency  genius  and  talent  and  a  deq> 
feeling  of  duty  began  to  appear  in  every 
quarter,  but  above  all  in  Prussia.  A  gal- 
axy of  great  men  arose  who  remind  an 
American  of  the  "war  governors,"  — 
the  great  soldiers,  the  strong  counsel<»s, 
who,  during  our  Civil  War,  arose  in  our 
own  country  from  what  seemed  to  be  a 
great  foul  mass  of  politicians  hopdesslj 
corrupted  by  subservience  to  staveiy. 

Foremost  of  all  these  great  (xermaDs 
in  that  fearful  crisis  was  FVedeiidL  Hen- 
ry Charles,  Baron  vom  Stein.  Bom  in 
1757,  near  the  old  castle  where  his  an- 
cestors had  lived  as  barons  of  the  em- 
I»re,  —  the  Castle  of  Stein,  on  the  river 
Lahn,  above  Ems,  in  Nassau,  —  he  was 
the  youngest  butone  of  ten  childrai.  His 
family,  having  lived  on  the  rock  from 
which  they  took  their  name  for  seven 
hundred  years,  —  until  it  was  laid  waste 
in  the  TTiirty  Years*  War,  — had  then 
built  a  house  in  the  little  village  below, 
and  there  their  representatives  live  to 
this  day.  Under  the  old  "Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  Nation,"  they 
rul^  over  two  villages  near  them,  with 
various  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Most 
of  Stein's  brothers  showed  talent,  but  he 
was  early  recognized  as  possessing  both 
character  and  genius,  and  so,  by  a  family 
compact,  he  became  the  representative  of 
the  family  name,  —  the  family  head.  He 
was  well  brought  up.  After  the  old  Ger- 
man fashion,  he  was  taught  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  was  especially  made  to  unda^ 
stand  that  his  position  not  only  gave  ' 
rights,  but  imposed  duties.  The  afalEtf 
of  the  rest  of  the  family  seems  to  have 
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been  often  alloyed  with  something  of 
wildness  or  sensuality,  but  the  Stein  con- 
tinued a  steady  course, — manly,  stainless, 
independent,  self-controlled,  straightfor- 
ward, energetic  —  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

The  study  which  he  most  enjoyed 
was  history,  —  ancient  and  modem,  and 
especially  English  history.  From  1773 
to  1777  he  studied  at  the  University  of 
Grdttingen,  in  the  department  of  juris- 
[H'udence;  but  for  this  he  made  prepara- 
tion, not  by  scraps  of  metaphysics  or  by 
mere  daUiance  with  literature,  but  by 
thorough  work  in  constitutional  law  and 
history;  chiefly  in  the  law  and  history  of 
his  own  country  and  of  England.  He 
revered  great  men,  above  all  Charle- 
magne and  Luther.  His  classical  scholar- 
ship was  passable,  but  his  knowledge  of 
French  and  English  he  made  thorough 
and  practical.  Uniting  to  his  historical 
reading  close  study  of  political  economy, 
social  science,  statistics,  and  the  like,  he 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  study  of 
Adam  Smith's  new  work.  The  Wealth  of 
Nations;  and  as  we  note  this  and  its 
result  in  the  reforms  which  Stein  insti- 
tuted in  Prussia,  we  obtain  new  light  on 
the  contention  of  Burke  and  Buckle  that 
Adam  Smith's  book  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  ever  given  the  world  by  any 


After  remaining  in  Grdttingen  for  four 
years,  he  traveled  extensively  through 
Germany,  not  merely  for  pleasure,  but 
to  study  men  and  rc^ties.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  settled  down  at  Ratis- 
bon,  in  order  to  leam  the  manner  of  do- 
ing legislative  business  in  the  Imperial 
Diet;  at  Wetzlar,  in  order  to  know  the 
mode  of  doing  judicial  business  in  the 
chief  imperial  courts ;  and  at  Vienna,  in 
order  to  understand  executive  methods  at 
the  centre  of  the  empire.  All  this  actual 
contact  with  Ufe  prevented  his  becoming 
pedantic,  —  a  man  of  mere  formulas; 
during  all  this  period  he  kept  his  eyes 
open  to  realities  which  a  man  who  hoped 
to  be  of  service  to  his  country  ought  to 
know;  he  also  went  outside  his  country; 


visited  Hungary,  Styiia,  and  finally 
England,  looking  closely  into  mining 
and  manufactiu^,  —  everywhere  study- 
ing the  sources  of  national  strength. 

It  had  been  understood  from  the  first 
that  he  was  to  take  office,  as  men  of  his 
standing  with  small  means  and  large  am- 
bitions usually  did,  in  some  one  of  the 
G^man  states.  Many  places  were  open 
to  him.  In  almost  any  of  the  petty  states 
under  the  empire,  each  with  its  own  dvil 
sorvice  demanding  men  of  ability,  there 
seemed  some  chance  for  him.  His  ances- 
tral allegiance  was  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria; but  he  knew  its  past  well  enough 
and  could  look  far  enough  into  its  futiu% 
to  see  that  there  was  no  hope  for  Ger- 
many from  that  source,  and  so,  delib- 
erately breaking  away  from  his  family 
traditions  and  from  South  Grerman  pre- 
judices against  North  Grerman  methods 
and  manners,  he  chose  the  service  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Prussia.  Deep- 
est in  his  thoughts  was  a  desire  for  Gr^- 
man  unity;  he  saw  that  this  unity  could 
never  be  accomplished  under  Austrian 
guidance,  but  might  be  accomplished 
under  that  of  Prussia;  and  it  was  this 
feeling  that  caused  him  to  go  to  Berlin, 
where,  in  1780,  he  became  an  under  offi- 
cial in  that  branch  of  the  administration 
which  had  to  do  with  mining,  more  es- 
pecially, in  Westphalia.  His  duty  was  to 
inspect  the  mines,  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  production,  and 
he  at  once  went  at  this  duty  in  a  manner 
most  thorough;  made  new  studies  in 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy, 
with  the  best  professors,  but  prevented 
such  studies  from  becoming  pedantic  by 
dose  observation  of  actual  conditions 
and  processes.  His  promotion  was  rap- 
id, and,  in  1784,  he  was  made  director 
in  the  administration  of  the  mines  and 
manufactiu^  of  Westphalia,  — from  that 
#  day  to  this  one  of  the  leading  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  Europe. 

He  now  showed  great  vigor.  The  West- 
phalian  functionaries  in  general  had  be- 
come sleepy;  but  he  labored,  pulled, 
pushed,  to  advance  the  public  interest. 
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and  his  skill,  energy,  and  public  spirit 
were  at  last  recognized. 

A  year  later  he  was  suddenly  called  to  a 
very  different  field.  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  closing  his  renewed  struggle  against 
Austria,  wished  to  gain  over  to  his 
League  of  German  Princes  sundry  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  old  empire,  — 
especially  the  Elector  of  Mayence;  and, 
breaking  away  from  old  traditions,  he 
sent  Stein  to  Mayence  as  his  ambassador. 
The  young  man,  unaccustomed  though 
he  was  to  this  sort  of  work,  cut  through 
the  tangled  mass  of  petty  lying  and  cheat- 
ery  which  had  so  long  existed  there  in 
such  matters,  impressed  the  Archbishop- 
Elector  by  hb  honesty,  and  gained  his 
points  by  his  common  sense.  This,  for 
a  man  of  his  years,  was  counted  a  great 
victory.* 

But  he  had  accepted  this  diplomatic 
position  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  — 
indeed,  had  at  first  utterly  refused  it,  and 
was  only  led  to  take  it  by  his  sense  of 
loyalty  and  honor ;  and  now  that  his  duty 
was  discharged,  he  determined  to  have 
no  more  of  it.  One  statement  of  his 
throws  a  bright  light  into  his  motives,  for 
he  speaks  with  dislike  of  the  "altem/i- 
don  of  idleness  and  crafty,  calculating 
activity,"  —  a  sentence  in  which  the 
whole  diplomacy  of  that  period  is  per- 
fectly summarized. 

In  1786,  Frederick  the  Great  having 
died,  Frederick  William  the  Fat  began 
his  meddlesome  policy,  and  sought  to 
send  Stein  as  ambassador,  first  to  Hol- 
land, and  then  to  Russia.  These  po- 
sitions were  most  brilliant,  and  Stein's 
career  at  Mayence  gave  every  promise  of 
success:  all  to  no  purpose;  his  aversion 
to  this  kind  of  service  was  unalterable, 
and  he  kept  on  with  his  work  in  West- 
phalia. There  are  many  evidences  that 
in  taking  this  course  he  was  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Turgot,  whose  life  hack 

1  For  onrions  details  reg-arding  the  difficul- 
ties which  Stein  had  to  surmount  during^  this 
mission,  see  Pertz  :  Leben  Stein's^  vol.  i,  pp.  44 
et  aeq.  The  courts  of  the  ecdesiastioal  elect- 
ors seem  to  have  been  anything  but  saintly. 


shown,  not  only  to  the  province  which 
Turgot  ruled  and  to  France,  but  to  aO 
Europe,  how  much  greater  is  construct- 
ive work,  even  provincial,  than  the  sort 
of  service  which  merely  or  mainly  en- 
forces the  whims  of  courts  and  cabinets. 

Stein's  duties  in  Westphalia  were  now 
rapidly  extended,  and  he  was  socm  de- 
voting himself  especially  to  promotiiig 
manufactures  and  to  opening  conunimi- 
cations  by  land  and  water  on  a  great 
scale.  Here  came  an  innovation  as  start- 
ling in  his  day  as,  in  some  parts  of  our 
coimtry,  in  our  own ;  for  he  did  this  work 
in  opening  roads  of  the  best  constnidioii, 
not  by  forcing  peasants  to  contribute 
unskilled  labor,  after  the  feudal  fashion, 
but  by  labor  scientifically  directed  and 
adequately  rewarded.  Tlius  it  was  that 
Stein,  in  1786,  as  Turgot  had  done  a 
few  years  before,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  and  adopted  the  same  meth- 
ods which  the  State  of  New  York  and 
other  great  commonwealths  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  have  reached,  more  than  a 
himdred  years  later. 

He  also  improved  the  internal  tax  sys- 
tem, and  thus,  during  twenty  years, 
wrought,  not  merely  for  the  Prussian 
treasury,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people  at  large. 

During  the  first  war  of  Prussia  wAk 
the  French  Republic,  which  ended  with 
the  Treaty  of  Basle,  he  had  reason  to  feel 
deeply  the  errors  of  Berlin  statesmen, 
but  steadily  attended  to  his  own  business; 
more  and  more  clearly  he  saw  that  bj 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country 
he  could  do  more  for  it  than  by  dabbfing 
in  foreign  affairs.  He  constantly  laid 
hold  on  new  work,  extending  importaBt 
lines  of  communication,  improving  roads 
and  waterways,  strengthening  manufact- 
lU'es,  dismissing  useless  functionaries, 
stopping  peculation;  but,  what  was  even 
better  than  this,  he  developed  pobiie 
instruction,  and  began  planning  various 
reforms  in  the  country  at  large,  espedaDj 
the  abolition  of  the  caste  system  and  of 
serfdom. 

His  success  led  to  the  impodtion  of 
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more  and  more  duties  upon  him :  he  was 
called  upon  to  superintend  the  work  of 
incorporating  into  Prussia  the  new  ac- 
quisitions made  under  her  Basle  treaty 
with  the  French  Republic,  and  especially 
to  curb  the  severity  of  underlings  seeking 
to  carry  from  the  capital  into  these  new 
territories  the  stiff,  stern  Prussian  system. 

His  continued  success  led  now  to  the 
highest  provincial  promotion.  In  1796 
he  was  made  Supreme  President  of  the 
Provincial  Chambers  and  head  of  the 
entire  administration  in  Westphalia.  His 
duties  after  this  promotion  can  best  be 
understood  by  an  American  if  we  imag- 
ine the  governor  of  one  of  our  greatest 
states  called  upon  to  discharge  duties, 
not  only  executive,  but  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  diplomatic,  and  adding  to  them 
various  functions  of  important  cabinet 
officers  at  Washington.  The  system  was 
undoubtedly  bad,  but  his  genius  made 
it  work  well.  His  strength  rose  with  his 
tasks;  it  was  soon  felt  that  his  was  a  force 
to  be  obeyed,  and  that  behind  it  all  was 
a  determined  zeal,  not  for  pelf  or  place, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1804  he  was  transferred  to  a  far 
greater  sphere.  He  was  made  Minister 
of  State  of  Prussia,  the  departments  of 
finance,  manufactures,  and  trade  being 
placed  in  his  hands,  —  his  career  as  min- 
ister thus  beginning  a  few  weeks  before 
Napoleon's  career  as  Emperor.  In  this 
new  position,  the  feeling  which  inspired 
aU  his  main  efforts  was  an  intense  devo- 
tion to  Crerman  unity  under  the  lead  of 
Prussia:  both  he  and  the  French  Em- 
peror, whose  most  effective  enemy  in 
Germany  he  was  destined  to  become, 
had  the  same  instinct,  —  Napoleon  seek- 
ing to  prevent  German  unity  by  crushing 
Prussia,  Stein  seeking  to  promote  this 
unity  by  strengthening  her. 

Tins  feeling  in  Stein  was  wedded  to 
an  idea  then  new  in  political  economy. 
Prussia,  like  the  old  French  monarchy, 
was  divided  into  provinces,  each,  as  a 
rule,  with  its  own  historic  frontiers  and 
its  own  manifold  vexations  and  discour- 
agements to  manufactiues  and   trade. 


Against  this  system  Turgot  had  fought 
the  good  fight  in  France  and  lost  it;  the 
world  now  sees  that  the  system  was  ab- 
surd, but  then  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  natural,  and,  indeed,  essential;  the 
government  favored  it  as  giving  increased 
revenue;  the  people  favored  it  as  giving 
protection  to  their  provincial  industries. 
Most  of  its  absurdities  Stein  swept  away, 
and  all  of  them  he  undermined.  The  old 
compUcated  ways  of  collecting  the  reve- 
nues he  made  simple;  and,  despite  most 
serious  opposition,  he  developed  a  new 
system  which  proved  not  only  less  costiy 
but  more  fruitful ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  steadily  unearthed  frauds,  stopped 
abuses,  and  changed  various  modes  of 
financiering  which  tended  to  scoundrel- 
ism. 

But  the  war  against  Napoleon  was  now 
in  sight,  and  Stein,  as  finance  minister, 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  money  for  it. 
In  previous  wars,  Prussia  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  having  a  standing  war  fund, 
and  this  system  remains  to  this  day;  so 
that  when  she  mobilizes  her  army  she 
can  immediately  have  ready  means  to 
tide  over  monetary  disturbance,  until 
adequate  financial  provision  is  made. 
This  system,  which  in  these  days  is  a 
subordinate  convenience,  was  then  a 
main  reliance.  It  prevented  sudden  pres- 
sure upon  the  people.  Prussia  thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  made  business 
more  easy  by  making  money  more  plen- 
tiful. But  the  unwisdom  of  Frederick 
^^^^am  the  Fat  had  exhausted  all  such 
treasiure,  and  more.  Various  projects 
were  considered.  Frederick  the  Great 
had  accomplished  much  for  a  time, 
though  at  fearful  ultimate  cost,  by  issu- 
ing debased  coin;  this  Stein  refused  to 
do,  and  expressed  himself  to  the  King 
regarding  his  Majesty's  great  predeces- 
sor in  terms  more  honest  than  compli- 
mentary. Though  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  paper  money,  it  was  paper  money 
carefully  controlled;  no  "fiat  money,'* 
such  as  not  long  since  won  such  wide 
support  in  our  own  coimtry,  was  thought 
of;   the  amount  of  currency  was  compar- 
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atively  small,  —  smaller,  indeed,  than 
the  King  and  many  of  his  counselors 
thought  permissible;  but  Stein  utterly 
refused  to  go  farther  than  he  could  go 
in  perfect  safety;  the  fool's  paradise  of 
paper  money,  in  which  various  ministers 
in  France  had  disported  themselves,  only 
to  be  tormented  by  it  afterward.  Stein 
refused  to  enter. 

The  labor  henceforth  thrown  upon  him 
was  overwhelming.  With  the  most  inade- 
quate machinery,  he  must  provide  funds 
for  fighting  France;  but  finance  was  the 
smallest  part  of  his  cares,  for  he  saw  swift 
destruction  coming  unless  the  system  of 
government  was  greatly  changed,  even  in 
some  of  its  foundations. 

Still  influential  in  foreign  policy  was 
ELaugwitz,  a  poor  creature  at  best,  and 
now  absolutely  dazzled  and  dazed  by  the 
Napoleonic  glory ;  him  Stein  opposed  bit- 
terly. Close  about  the  King,  standing 
between  him  and  the  ministers  of  state, 
was  a  sort  of  "  kitchen  cabinet,"  its  main 
members  being  Lombard,  a  mere  trick- 
ster belonging  to  the  school  which  had 
brought  ruin  upon  France;  Beyme,  a 
good  sort  of  man  at  times,  but  wrong- 
headed;  Haugwitz,  and  others  like  him. 
On  these  Stein  waged  war  without  ceas- 
ing. 

Studying  the  general  lulministration, 
he  finds  a  medley  of  favorites,  ministers, 
directors,  commissions,  boards,  bureaus, 
functionaries,  with  all  sorts  of  titles  and 
attributes,  working  largely  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Studying  the  country  at  large,  he 
finds  the  population  divided  into  castes : 
nobles,  burghers,  serfs;  each  tied  up  by 
every  sort  of  rusty  restriction;  all  pre- 
vented from  using  their  persons  or  their 
property  according  to  their  needs  or  the 
needs  of  their  country.  For  all  this  he 
thinks  out  reforms. 

The  Battle  of  Jena,  terrible  as  were  its 
consequences,  did  not  shake  his  purpose. 
Though  various  other  magnates  hastened 
to  declare  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  Stein 
was  uncompromising;  others  gave  up 
national  property  to  the  conqueror  and 
took  office  under  him;  but  Stein  seized 


and  sent  everything  possible  beyond  the 
conqueror's  reach,  refused  to  submit  him- 
self to  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  fol- 
lowed his  sovereign  into  his  last  refuge,  — 
the  most  woebegone  comer  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  King  now  urged  Stein  to  take  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  this 
he  steadily  declined,  resisting  all  flatter- 
ing promises;  partly  from  a  belief  that 
his  fellow  statesman,  Hardenbog,  was 
more  fit,  and  partly  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  serve  before  the  "  kitchen  cabi- 
net "  had  been  abolished  forever.  After 
various  attempts  to  secure  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  hold  fast  to  the  old  system, 
his  Majesty  lost  his  temper,  wrote  Stein 
a  bitter  letter,  referred  to  one  of  his 
remonstrances  as  a  '*  bombastic  essay," 
called  him  a  "  refractory,  insolent  and 
disobedient  official,  proud  of  his  own 
genius  and  talents,  inattentive  to  the  good 
of  the  state,  guided  purely  by  cajxice, 
acting  from  passion,  personal  hatred  and 
rancor; "  and  ended  by  saying,  "If  you 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  your  disrespect- 
ful and  indecorous  behavior,  the  state 
will  not  be  able  to  reckon  much  uptm 
your  future  services." 

At  this,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1807,  the 
sturdy  patriot  resigned  his  place  in  the 
cabinet,  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  in 
Nassau,  and  settled  there,  but  not  in 
sloth,  for  he  at  once  b^;an  drawing  up 
plans  for  various  reforms  which  he  saw 
must  come  before  Germany  could  throw 
off  the  tyranny  which  had  settled  down 
upon  her  more  and  more  fearfully  since 
the  defeat  of  Austria  at  Austerlitz,  of 
Prussia  at  Jena,  and  of  Russia  at  Fried- 
land,  —  among  these  plans  being  one  for 
a  better  council  of  ministers,  which  should 
forever  replace  "kitchen  cabinets"  by 
known  and  competent  advisers,  not  only 
to  the  King  but  to  the  country. 

Opportunity  to  carry  out  this  and  other 
good  ideas  came  sooner  than  Stein  had 
expected :  EEardenberg,  driven  from  of- 
fice at  the  conmoand  of  Napoleon,  pa- 
triotically besought  the  King  to  make 
Stein  his  successor,  and  to  this  idea  sup- 
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port  came  from  another  quarter,  at  first 
sight  surprising,  —  from  Napoleon  him- 
self. The  great  conqueror,  planning  to 
draw  heavily  upon  Prussian  finances,  fa^ 
▼cred  Stein  as  a  man  who  could  develop 
them.  Thus  it  was  that,  less  than  ten 
months  after  his  ignominious  dismissal, 
Stein  was  requested  by  the  King  to  re- 
sume his  old  place,  and,  in  addition,  to 
become  Minister-President  of  the  king- 
dom, with  full  charge  of  the  dvil  ad- 
ministration, and  with  great  powers  in 
military  and  foreign  affairs,  —  thus  be- 
coming a  legislator  for  Prussia,  with  the 
duty  of  meeting  the  terrible  exigencies 
of  die  present  and  of  promoting  a  better 
system  for  the  future. 

There  were  then  in  being  two  gveat 
commissions,  with  which  he  had  long 
been  in  touch,  one  on  civil,  the  other  on 
military  matters;  his  ideas  had  taken 
possession  of  their  members,  and  had 
wrought  on  them  to  good  purpose.  Stein 
now  became  the  great  man  in  the  first  of 
these  bodies,  and  in  the  second  he  had  by 
his  side  another  great  man,  his  friend, 
€reneral  Schamhorst. 

When  these  men  now  resumed  their 
work,  the  half  of  the  Prussian  kingdom 
which  had  been  left  by  Napoleon  to  its 
former  government  was  a  wreck,  —  its 
resources  mortgaged  to  France,  its  de- 
fenders under  the  command  of  the  con- 
queror, its  people  impoverished  and  be- 
numbed. The  spirit  of  Stein  during  this 
period  is  best  described  in  his  own 
reminiscences :  — 

"We  started,"  he  says,  "from  the 
fundamental  idea  of  rousing  a  moral,  re- 
ligious, patriotic  spirit  in  the  nation;  of 
inspiring  it  anew  with  courage,  self-con- 
fidence, readiness  for  every  sacrifice  in 
the  cause  of  independence  and  national 
honor;  and  of  seizing  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  to  begin  the  bloody  and  haz- 
ardous struggle  for  both." 

Wb  greatness  in  character,  in  thought, 
and  in  work,  was  recognized  by  his  friends 
from  the  beginning.  But  as  his  task  grew 
upon  him  and  his  plans  unfolded  more 
and   more,   his   brain   was   recognized 


throughout  Prussia  —  nay,  throughout 
Europe  —  as  the  real  centre  of  German 
activity  against  the  Napoleonic  tyranny. 
Towering  thus  above  all  contemporary 
growths  of  Prussian  statesmanship,  he 
did  not  seek  to  overshadow  or  wither 
them.  There  have  been  great  states- 
men dissatisfied  until  they  have  received 
all  royal  and  popular  favor;  imhappy 
until  all  their  colleagues  have  drooped 
beneath  their  shadow.  Stein  was  not  of 
these :  determined  as  he  always  was,  and 
irritable  as  he  frequently  was,  his  activity 
called  into  being  other  activities,  and 
these  he  favored  and  fostered;  under 
his  influence  other  strong  and  independ- 
ent men  grew  and  strengthened;  and  of 
them  were  such  men  as  EEardenberg, 
Schamhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  Schon. 

While  taking  care  of  the  complicated 
and  vexatious  affairs  pressing  upon  him 
from  all  sides.  Stein  and  his  compeers 
promoted  a  twofold  revolution.  The  first 
was  peaceable,  favoring  the  creation  of 
new  institutions  from  which  might  grow  a 
better  spirit  in  the  German  people  ;  the 
second  was  warlike,  and,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  secret  and  insurrectionary,  — 
a  revolution  against  the  Napoleonic  tyr- 
anny, and  as  truly  an  effort  for  rational 
liberty  as  had  been  the  American,  and,  at 
its  beginning,  the  French  Revolution. 

The  peaceful  revolution  naturally 
comes  first  in  our  thoughts,  for  it  was 
the  necessary  preliminary  of  the  second. 
Faithfully  Stein  and  the  great  men  who 
stood  by  him  thought  and  wrought;  not 
spasmodically,  not  by  orations  to  ap- 
plauding galleries,  but  quietly  and  stead- 
ily, in  the  council  chamber;  and  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1807,  appeared  the  first 
of  the  great  edicts  of  emancipation. 
These  had  three  main  purposes :  first,  to 
abolish  the  serf  system;  secondly,  to 
sweep  away  restrictions  in  buying  and 
selling  land ;  thirdly,  to  prevent  the  great 
proprietors  from  using  their  position  and 
capital  to  buy  up  small  farms,  after  the 
English  fashion,  and  thus  rooting  out  the 
yeomanry.  Underlying,  overarching,  and 
permeating  all   these  objects   was   one 
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great  thought  and  purpose,  —  the  intent 
to  create  a  new  people. 

First,  as  to  the  serf  system.  It  was  es- 
sentially the  same  mass  of  evil  which  had 
done  so  much  to  bring  on  the  revolution 
in  Prance.  De  TocqueviUe  has  shown 
how  the  wrongs  which  grew  out  of  out- 
worn feudalism  had  set>arated  the  French 
nation  into  distinct  peoples,  hating  each 
other  more  and  more,  and  at  last  ready  to 
spring  at  each  other's  throats.  This  pro- 
cess had  not  gone  so  far  in  Germany  as 
in  France.  The  French  mind,  with  its 
clearness  and  its  proneness  to  carry  ideas 
to  their  logical  results,  had  moved  faster 
and  farther  than  had  the  thoughts  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Germany;  but  the  Ger- 
man peasantry,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Grerman  people  beneath  the  nobility,  had 
become  more  and  more  indifferent  to 
the  ties  which  guaranteed  national  unity. 
When  we  read  Arthur  Young's  indignant 
accounts  of  the  French  peasantry  as' he 
saw  them  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  naturally  think  that  France, 
as  regarded  her  rural  population,  had 
reached  a  lower  point  than  had  any  of 
her  sister  nations;  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  rural  Germany  was  at 
that  time  certainly  as  wretched  as  rural 
France,  and  possibly  more  so.  Goethe, 
who  went  over  the  French  frontier  with 
the  German  army  in  1792,  tells  us  that  he 
found  in  the  cabins  of  the  French  peas- 
antry white  bread  and  wine,  whereas  in 
those  of  the  German  peasantry  he  had 
foimd  only  black  bread  and  no  wine.  As 
to  galling  oppression,  had  Arthur  Yoimg 
gone  into  the  Prussian  dominions,  he 
would  doubtless  have  given  us  pictures 
quite  as  harrowing  as  those  he  brought 
from  France.  Take  a  few  of  the  leading 
Prussian  regions.  In  Brandenburg, — 
largely  an  agricultural  region,  —  out  of 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  there  were 
hardly  three  hundred  and  fifty  who  owned 
land;  these  held  sway  in  coiuis,  churches, 
schools,  enjoyed  police  and  hunting  priv- 
ileges, and  down  to  1799  were  mainly 
exempt  from  tolls,  taxes,  and  service  as 
soldiers.  About  one-sixth  of  the  Branden- 


burg peasantry  had,  under  feudal  tenure, 
the  use  of  a  little  land,  but  the  great  body 
of  peasants  were  virtually  day-laborew. 
In  Silesia  the  peasant  was,  as  a  rule,  held 
under  strict  serfdom:  compeUed  to  re- 
main on  the  land ;  could  only  many  by 
consent  of  his  lord;  and  his  children 
were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  soil  as  farm 
laborers  unless  graciously  permitted  by 
the  lord  of  the  land  to  take  up  some  other 
occupation.  In  the  principality  of  Min- 
den,  at  the  death  of  every  peasant  one- 
half  of  his  little  movable  property  went 
to  his  lord.  In  Polish  Prussia,  the  serf,  as 
a  rule,  could  own  absolutely  nothing. 
He  and  all  that  was  his  belonged  to  bis 
lord:  the  land  owners  had  managed  to 
evgde  even  the  simplest  feudal  obli^on,  ' 
and  could  throw  out  their  tenants  as  thej 
chose. 

Various  Prussian  rulers  had  striven  to 
diminish  the  pressure  of  all  this  wrong. 
F^erick  the  Great,  cynical  as  he  ap- 
peared, sought  to  mitigate  the  brutalizing 
influences  of  this  debased  feudalism,  and 
Frederick  William  III  had  shown  a  wish 
to  make  some  begiiming  of  better  things; 
but  the  adverse  influences  were  too 
strong.  Nobles  and  clergy  were  then  in 
Protestant  Prussia  what  they  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Turgot  in  Catholic  France, 
and  their  orators  struck  their  keynote  in 
declaring  this  existing  order  of  things  "a 
system  ordained  by  God ;  *'  that  there- 
by alone  virtue,  honor,  and  propertr 
could  be  secured;  that  to  change  it  was 
to  give  up  their  beautiful,  patriarchal 
heritage.  Hearing  this  utterance,  one 
would  suppose  that  under  this  system  the 
rule  was  kind  treatment  from  the  upper, 
and  love  from  the  lower  classes ;  but  the 
fact  was  that  while  the  feudal  lord's  idea 
of  his  right  had  become  grossly  magnified  | 
his  idea  of  his  duty  had  mainly  disap- 
peared; the  system  had  become  fear- 
fully oppressive  and  was  enveloped  in  a 
cloiid  of  distrust,  faultfinding,  and  hate.^ 

^  For  a  yery  dear  detailed  statement  regud- 
mg  the  condition  of  the  Prosaan  and  Genua 
peasantry  g^enerally,  see  Hanaser:  Denbtif 
Oeachichte,  vol.  iii,  pp.  128  and  foUoviDg. 
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And  not  only  were  the  people  who 
cultivated  the  land  thus  bound,  but  the 
very  soil  itself  was  in  fetters — tied  up  by 
feudal  restrictions  as  to  sale  and  cultiva^ 
tion  which  had  become  absurd.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  three  castes  —  the 
nobilily,  the  burghers,  the  peasants  — 
had  been  carefully  kept  each  to  itself. 
The  rule,  resulting  from  the  theory  tm- 
derlying  the  whole,  was  that  the  nobil- 
ity must  not  engage  in  the  occupations  of 
the  burgher  class;  that  burghers  must 
be  kept  well  separated  from  the  peasant 
class;  and  that  to  this  end,  all  three 
classes  should  be  hampered  by  a  network 
of  restrictions  upon  their  power  to  hold 
land.  Barriers  of  every  sort  had  been 
built  between  these  three  classes.  Broad 
tracts  of  land  were  lying  waste  because 
their  noble  proprietors  had  not  the  cap- 
ital with  which  to  till  them,  and  yet  were 
forbidden  to  seU  them ;  great  amounts  of 
capital  were  lying  idle  because  burghers 
who  had  accumulated  it  were  by  the  laws 
and  customs  hindered  in  various  ways 
from  applying  it  to  land  owned  by  nobles; 
trade  was  stagnant  and  multitudes  of 
young  nobles  idle  because  they  must  not 
engage  in  trade.  All  this,  with  many 
kindred  masses  of  evil  which  had  been 
developed  in  the  same  spirit,  were  now 
largely  swept  away,  yet  not  without  op- 
position; political  philosophers  and  de- 
claimers  filled  the  air  with  arguments  to 
prove  these  reforms  wicked  and  perilous; 
nobles  of  the  court,  high  officers  of  the 
army,  and  landed  proprietors,  in  great 
numbers,  caballed  against  the  reformer; 
General  Yorck,  one  of  the  best  and 
strongest  men  of  the  time,  declared  the 
new  measures  monstrous;  but  Stein  per- 
severed and  forced  through  the  edict 
which,  three  years  later,  on  St.  Martin's 
Day,  1810,  struck  feudal  fetters  from 
two-thirds  of  the  Prussian  people,  and 
extinguished  serfdom  under  Prussian  rule 
forever.* 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  for  this  great 
edict  of  1807  and  for  the  later  legislation 

^  See  Treitsohke :  Deutsche  Geschtchte^  toI.  i, 
p.  281. 


which  supplemented  it,  —  transforming 
serfs  into  freemen  throughout  Prussia,  — 
various  colleagues  and  assistants  of  Stein, 
and  especially  Hardenberg,  Altenstein, 
and  Schon,  deserve  also  to  be  forever 
held  in  remembrance.  They  too  had 
given  long  and  trying  labor  to  it  all; 
they  had  taken  the  better  thought  of 
their  time  and  brought  it  into  effective 
form ;  but  the  credit  of  giving  life  to  what 
they  thus  produced,  and  of  forcing  their 
main  ideas  upon  the  conservatism  of  the 
nation,  —  beginning  with  the  King  him- 
self, —  belongs,  first  of  all,  to  Stein. 
Others  saw,  as  he  did,  the  causes  of  the 
Prussian  downfall;  others  contributed 
precious  thought  in  devising  this  great 
restoration;  but  his  was  the  eye  which 
saw  most  clearly  the  goal  which  must 
be  reached;  his  the  courage  which  with- 
stood all  threats  and  broke  through 
all  obstacles;  his  the  mental  strength 
which,  out  of  vague  beliefs  and  aspira- 
tions, developed  fundamental,  constitu- 
tional laws;  his  the.  moral  strength 
which,  more  than  that  of  any  other  Ger- 
man statesman,  uplifted  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  population,  gave  them  a 
new  interest  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  feeling 
for  its  welfare  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  Prussia,  and  thus  did 
most  to  create  that  national  spirit  which 
was  destined  to  sweep  everything  before 
it  in  the  Freedom  War  of  1813,  in  the 
War  for  Grerman  Unity  in  1866,  and  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  claims 
for  Stein  that  the  fundamental  thought 
in  his  reforms  was  derived  from  Adam 
Smith.  That  statement  is  true.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  Adam  Smith,'  pene- 
trating* thinker  that  he  was,  set  in  mo- 
tion the  trains  of  thought  which  largely 
resulted  in  Prussian  emancipation;  yet 

2  For  a  yery  full  disonasion  of  Adam  Smith's 
inflnenoe,  see  Roscher  in  the  Berichte  der  KO- 
niglich  Sdchsischen  Gesellschqft  der  Wissenschq/l- 
en,  1867 ;  and  for  a  careful  statement  as  to  the 
influence  of  Smith  on  Stein,  see  pp.  5,  6.  Ro- 
8cher*s  concession  ia  all  the  more  conyincing^ 
since  he  is  clearly  inclined  to  minimize  Smith's 
influence  on  German  thought  in  general. 
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this  detracts  not  at  all  £rom  the  glory 
of  Stein  and  the  statesmen  who  wrought 
with  him.  All  the  more  glory  to  them 
for  recognizing,  developing,  and,  finally, 
for  enforcing  the  great  Englishman's 
thought,  in  a  way  which  has  proved  a 
blessing,  not  merely  to  (xermany,  but 
to  humanity. 

Another  great  work  now  begun  by 
Stein  was  the  reform  of  the  dty  govern- 
ments. The  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs 
had  been  due,  largely,  to  the  spirit  of 
reform  aroused  in  general  thought  by 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  their  compeers, 
and  in  economic  science  by  Adam  Smith ; 
but  this  city  reform  was  peculiarly  his 
own ;  the  need  of  it  had  doubtless  been 
felt  by  many;  good  methods  of  promot- 
ing it  had  been  seen  by  few;  the  practical 
measiure  for  carrying  it  into  effect  was 
the  work  of  Stein  alone. 

This  system,  which  has  been  fruitful 
in  blessings  ever  since  his  time,  though 
in  principle  somewhat  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, differed  from  it  widely.  It  was  the 
very  opposite  of  the  system  fastened  upon 
France  by  the  French  Revplution  and 
by  Napoleon.  As  Seeley  very  justly 
says,  '*The  French  Revolution  began 
at  the  top^  creating  a  central  national 
legislatmre  and  giving  all  the  power  to 
that,  leaving  town  and  local  organiz- 
ations generally  deprived  of  all  life, 
making  the  prefects  of  departments  and 
the  mayors  of  communities  mere  fimc- 
tionaries  appointed  from  the  central 
government  at  Paris  and  representing 
the  ideas  of  the  capital."  The  reform  of 
Stein  began  at  the  base,  giving  self- 
government  to  the  towns,  schooling  them 
in  managing  their  own  affairs,  in  check- 
ing their  own  functionaries,  in  taking 
their  own  responsibilities.  While  keeping 
the  central  monarchy  strong,  his  great 
exertion  was  to  restore  fitness  for  public 
life  in  the  country  at  large:  by  his  first 
reform  he  had  converted  the  rural  serfs 
into  beings  who  could  feel  that  they  had 
an  interest  in  the  country;  by  this  new 
reform  he  sought  to  exercise  the  city 
populations  in  pubUc  affairs. 


The  old  city  system  of  Europe  had, 
many  centuries  before,  been  a  main 
agency  in  developing  civilization :  Guizot 
declares  it  the  main  legacy  from  Rome 
to  the  Middle  Ages;  Maurer  asserts  that 
it  saved  the  Reformation.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  made  up  of  cities.  When 
all  else  save  the  Church  was  swept  awsj 
and  the  country  districts  desolated,  these 
cities  remained,  and  in  them  was  a  con- 
tinuity of  much  that  was  best  in  the  old 
civilization,  and  a  potency  of  vast  good 
in  the  new.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
their  vigor  increased.  The  cities  wrested 
from  the  feudal  lords  right  after  right; 
the  dty  magnates  leagued  with  the  dis- 
tant emperor  or  king  against  the  petty 
feudal  oppressors  immediately  i^ve 
them;  when  the  feudal  lords  wanted 
money  to  join  the  Crusades  the  cities 
brought  it,  and  bought  with  it  ri^ts 
and  immunities.  The  commerce  of  the 
Middle  Ages  developed  many  of  these 
towns  nobly,  especially  throughout  Italy 
and  Germany;  but  Vasco  da  Gama's 
passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
having  largely  withdrawn  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  from  the  Mediterran- 
ean, the  commerdal  dties,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  even  in  Crermany,  lost  for  a 
time  a  very  large  share  of  their  prosper 

During  the  Refornuition  period,  manj 
of  the  Grerman  dties  having  recovered 
strength  and  shown  hospitality  to  the 
new  thought,  various  leading  leformen 
in  Northern  and  Middle  G^many  took 
refuge  in  them,  and  there  found  protec- 
tion against  Pope  and  Emperor.  In  tbe 
League  of  Schmalkald,  sturdily  defying 
all  efforts  to  crush  out  dvil  and  religioas 
liberty,  we  find  territorial  princes  asso- 
dated  in  a  widespread  confederation  with 
warlike  cities;  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Thirty  Years*  War  ruined 
many  of  these  dty  centres,  and  dimin- 
ished the  power  of  them  all;  so  that 
after  the  TVeaty  of  Westphalia  the  sway 
of  the  princes  was  greatly  extended,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  greater  dties  oodd 
withstand  them. 
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Especially  did  political  liberty,  that  is, 
the  right  of  citizens  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  die  out  in  Prussia .  The  strong 
race  of  the  Hohensollems  might  at  times 
make  use  of  a  local  self-government,  but 
as  a  rule  they  overrode  it,  and  every- 
thing tended  more  and  more  to  cAitral- 
ization;  until  finally  the  genius  and 
absolute  power  of  Frederick  the  Great 
seemed  to  remove  from  men's  minds  the 
last  remaining  ideas  essential  to  city 
independence.  The  individual  citizen 
was  comparatively  of  no  account;  he 
became  essentially  a  parasite,  living  upon 
a  state  whose  real  life  was  centred  in  the 
brain  of  the  monarch.  As  a  result  of 
all  this,  whatever  authorities  there  were 
in  the  Grerman  towns  wrought  at  cross 
purposes :  there  was  a  medley  of  various 
sorts  of  municipalities,  and  in  them, 
royal  tax  administrators,  municipal  fig- 
ureheads, guilds,  privileges,  customs, 
usages,  exemptions,  ceremonies,  be- 
numbing the  whole  organization,  save 
when  some  genius  like  the  Great  Elector 
or  Frederick  the  Great  broke  through 
them.  The  mass  of  dwellers  in  cities 
came  more  and  more  to  consider  public 
affairs  as  no  concern  of  theirs.^ 

So  far  had  this  obliteration  of  city 
activities  gone  in  Prussian  towns  that 
although  various  guilds,  corporations, 
and  privileged  persons  were  the  nominal 
authorities,  the  paid  offices  were  filled 
largely  with  old  invalids  of  the  army. 
And  what,  in  a  general  national  emer- 
gency, was  to  be  expected  from  a  nation 
made  up  of  a  dty  class  like  this,  and  of  a 
rural  class  like  the  serfs  in  the  fields? 
No  wonder  that  Prussians  seemed  to  look 
an  the  downfall  of  Prussia  and  Grermany 
with  stupid  indifference,  and  applauded 
Napoleon  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate. 

On  this  mass  of  unreason  in  the  city 
organizations  Stein  had  thought  for 
years.     Other  patriotic  public  servants 

^  For  a  Inoid  Btpojmt  of  th^  action  of  the 
Great  Elector  and  Frederick  the  Great  in  at 
timea  breaking^  throng^h  these  city  priyileg^s, 
or,  m  they  were  called.  '*  ngrhts;'  see  Tuttle  : 
History  of  Prussia. 


had  also  thought  upon  it,  and  at  last, 
at  Konigsberg,  afar  off  in  the  northeast 
cpmer  of  the  Prussian  state,  in  this  its 
time  of  dire  trouble,  some  of  them  pre- 
pared a  tentative  plan  of  self-government 
for  their  own  dty.  This  plan,  largely 
under  the  influence  of  Stein,  now  grew 
into  a  provisional  system  covering  sundry 
neighboring  towns,  and  this,  under  quiet 
su^estions  from  him,  was  finally  sent 
to  the  King.  His  Majesty  naturally  re- 
ferred the  whole  matter  back  to  his  great 
minister,  who  now  began  work  upon  it 
directly  and  energetically,  and  devel- 
oped out  of  it  a  system  applicable  not 
only  to  the  cities  which  had  asked  for  it, 
but  to  all  the  towns  in  the  Prussian 
kingdom.  Thus,  mainly  under  Stein's 
hands,  came  into  being  Uie  great  statutes 
for  municipal  reform. 

By  these  statutes  the  mimidpal  med- 
ley of  Prussia  was  swept  away,  and  the 
cities  were  divided  into  three  dasses: 
"great  towns,"  with  ten  thousand  resi- 
dents and  upward;  "  middle  towns," 
with  thirty-five  hundred  residents  and 
upward;  "small  towns,"  all  the  others. 
Every-  town  now  took  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  its  own  authorities,  and  in  all 
towns  of  above  dght  hundred  inhabitants 
there  was  a  division  into  wards,  each  with 
its  own  local  powers. 

As  a  rule,  all  were  recognized  as 
burghers  who  owned  real  estate  or  other 
property  which  insured  a  direct,  tan- 
gible interest  in  the  dty;  but  soldiers, 
Jews,  Mennonites,  and  criminals  were  | 
'  exduded.  Magistrates  and  town  repre- 
sentatives were,  as  a  rule,  sdected  by 
the  assembly  of  dtizens,  the  niunber  of 
councilors  varying  from  twenty-four  in. 
the  smaller  to  a  hundred  in  the  larger 
towns.  Every  elector  must  appear  at 
the  polls  and  vote,  under  penalty  of  los- 
ing his  citizenship  by  continued  neglect 
of  this  duty.  Two-thirds  of  the  town 
councilors  must  be  resident  household- 
ers; they  received  no  pay,  and,  as  to 
the  theory  of  their  relations  with  their 
constituents,  it  is  well  worth  noting  that 
each  represented,  not  his  guild,  not  his 
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waxd,  not  any  subordinate  interest,  but 
the  whole  city.  At  the  head  of  the  city 
was  a  paid  burgomaster,  and  about  him 
a  small  body  of  councilors,  paid  and 
unpaid;  only  those  officials  being  paid 
who  were  really  obliged  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  official  duties  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

The  burgomaster  was  elected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  con- 
firmed by  an  authority  representing  the 
nation;  but  the  chief  burgomaster  in 
sundry  great  towns  was  selected  by  the 
king  out  of  three  named  by  the  city  repre- 
sentatives. Various  features  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  system  are  worthy  of  note. 
Take  as  a  concrete  example  the  recent 
history  of  Berlin.  Again  and  again,  when 
the  chief  burgomastership  of  that  city, 
perhaps  the  best  governed  in  the  world, 
has  become  vacant,  those  elected  and 
submitted  to  the  king  for  approval  have 
been  men  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  administration  of  other  cities, 
some  of  these  far  from  the  capital.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  know  two  of  the 
chief  burgomasters  of  Berlin  thus  select- 
ed ;  both  were  eminent,  and  one  of  them, 
who  became  and  remained  a  very  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
especially  so.  The  tenm^  of  the  chief 
burgomaster  is  virtually  during  good  be- 
havior, with  a  good  salary,  a  suitable 
residence,  a  high  position,'  and  a  retiring 
pension,  —  the  man  thus  chosen,  first  by 
the  electors  and  finally  by  the  emperor, 
being  expected  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city ;  this  is  his  whole 
business,  into  which  he  is  to  put  the  ex- 
pectations and  ambitions  of  his  life.  The 
result  of  this  system  is  seen  to-day  in  the 
magnificent  development  of  that  great 
capital:  everything  carefully  thought 
out;  everything  managed  on  business 
principles ;  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  city 
conducted,  with  the  aid  of  the  burgher 
councils,  quietly  and  with  an  efficiency 
and  economy  such  as  in  American  cities 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 

The  official  terms  of  citizen  function- 
aries under  the  legislation  of  Stein  were 


generally  long,  varying  from  six  years 
to  twelve,  the  rule  being  continuance  in 
office  during  good  behavior.  Grenerally 
speaking,  every  citizen  was  liable  to  serve 
in  unpaid  offices  for  six  years,  though  he 
might,  for  sufficient  reason,  secure  per- 
missioti  to  retire  after  a  service  of  three 
years.  State  officials,  ecclesiastics,  uni- 
versity professors,  schoolmasters,  and 
practicing  physicians  were  largely  ex- 
cused from  active  state  duties;  but  anj 
other  citizens  refusing  to  serve  might  he 
punished  by  loss  of  citizenship  and  bv 
fine. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1808,  Stein's 
plan  became  a  law.  One  feature  in  it 
which  strikes  us  in  these  days  as  absurd, 
and  which  has  in  the  main  disappeared, 
is  that  by  which  Jews,  Mennonites,  and 
soldiers  were  classed  with  criminals  as 
unfit  for  citizenship;  but  there  is  an- 
other feature  which,  while  it  may  seem 
surprising,  is  well  worth  close  study,  es- 
pecially by  any  one  taking  an  interest  in 
American  politics. 

To  be  a  biu-gher  in  Prussia,  one  must, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  definite  and  tangible 
interest  in  the  conmiunity.  Here  was 
a  principle  running  through  the  whoh; 
theory  and  practice  of  city  government  in 
Europe,  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modem: 
a  dty  was  considered  a  corporation,  —  a 
corporation  which  had  business  to  con- 
duct and  property  to  administer.  This 
theory  is  widespread  among  civilized 
nations  to-day,  a  distinction  being  made 
between  what  may  be  called  the  dvil 
right  to  enjoy  protection  in  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  the  political  right  to 
take  part  in  general  public  affairs,  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  what  mav 
be  called  municipal  right,  —  the  ri^t 
to  take  active  part  in  administering  city 
property  and  determining  dty  policy.  As 
to  the  latter  right,  it  was  generally  felt 
that  the  people  exercising  it  should  have 
some  evident  "  stake"  in  the  oorporation 
whose  affairs  they  were  called  upon  to 
control  or  administer.  We  in  America 
have  tried  the  opposite  system  fully.  We 
have  applied  universal   suffrage  to  the 
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whole  administration  of  our  city  corpora- 
tions, and  the  result,  in  most  of  our  cities, 
has  been,  not  merely  disheartening,  but 
debasing.  Least  of  all  can  we  be  satisfied 
with  its  results  in  our  large  seaport  towns, 
with  their  great  influx  of  people  whose 
whole  life  has  unfitted  them  to  exercise 
public  duties,  and  who  have  had  no  train- 
ing  or  even  experience  of  a  kind  calcu- 
lated to  fit  them.   The  distinction  recog- 
nized in  Stein's  system,  between  men 
having  a  direct  tangible  interest  in  the 
town,  and  the  proletariat,  has  deep  roots 
in  human  history;  and  a  better  system 
than  that  which  now  exists  in  the  major- 
ity of  our  American  cities  seems  never 
likely  to  come  in  until  some  account  is 
taken   of   this    distinction,  founded  in 
the  history  of  liberty-loving  peoples  and 
based  on  an  idea  of  justice ;  the  idea  that 
whOe  civil  liberty,  which  implies  protec- 
tion in  natural  rights,  must  be  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen,  and  political  liberty,  the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  general  political 
government,  shall  be  as  widely  diffused 
as  possible,  municipal  liberty,  the  right 
to  exercise  sonfe  effective  initiative  and 
control  in  municipal  affairs,  which  are 
principally    practical    business    affairs, 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  a 
direct,  tangible  interest  or  valuable  expe- 
rience in  such  affairs.    A  perfectly  just 
and  even  liberal  compromise  between 
political  and  civil  liberties  on  the  one 
hand   and   municipal   liberties   on    the 
other,  would  seem  to  be  given  by  a  fun- 
damental law  requiring  in  all  our  cities 
above  a  certain  size  that  a  mayor  and 
board  of  aldermen,  each  of  them  repre- 
senting the  whole  dty,  be  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  but  that  a  board  of 
control,  whose  affirmative  vote  shall  be 
necessary  in  all  financial  appropriations, 
all  questions  relating  to  the  management 
of  public  property,  and  all  grants  of  fran- 
chises, be  elected  by  the  direct  taxpayers. 
The  system  proposed  by  Stein  was  met 
as  we  should  expect.  The  nobles  and  the 
old  school  of  officials  denounced  it  as  rad- 
ical, and  even  as  savoring  of  Jacobinism. 
Moreover,  there  was  considerable  disap- 


pointment in  its  first  workings.  People  of 
the  towns  showed  at  first  no  desire  to  go 
into  it;  they  had  become  listless  and  in- 
different, and  preferred  to  go  on  in  the 
old  way;  the  new  system,  also,  at  first  in- 
creased expenditure.  But  Stein  carried  it 
through,  and,  as  time  went  on,  it  began 
to  produce  the  effects  which  he  had  ex- 
pected: the  town  populations  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  national  affairs;  be- 
gan to  think  upon  them ;  began,  a  genera- 
tion later,  to  take  efficient  part  in  a  Prus- 
sian parliament;  and,  a  generation  later 
still,  in  a  parliament  of  the  Grerman  Em- 
pire. The  municipal  system  of  Prussia 
and  of  Grermany  has,  indeed,  been  largely 
developed  to  meet  new  needs  since  Stein's 
time,  but  its  cornerstone,  then  as  now,  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  think  and  act 
upon  their  own  local  interests. 
'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  this  idea 
was  thus  taking  shape  in  reformatory 
statutes  thought  out  by  the  great  German 
statesman,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
statesmen  was  dwelling  upon  it  and  urg- 
ing it  in  our  own  country.  For  it  had 
deeply  impressed  Thomas  Jefferson.  In 
his  latter  days  he  often  dwelt  upon  the 
popular  vigor  of  New  England  in  deal- 
ing with  questions  internal  and  external 
as  compared  with  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Southern  States,  and  he  at- 
tributed this  vigor  to  the  New  England 
town  meetings,  declaring  that  in  the  strug- 
gles between  Democrats  and  Federalists 
he  had  felt  the  ground  shake  beneath  his 
feet  when  the  town  meetings  of  New 
England  had  opposed  him,  and  that  the 
county  assemblies  of  Virginia  gave  no 
compensating  strength.* 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  part,  always 
large  and  sometimes  controlling,  in  the 
great  reforms  which  began  the  regenera- 
tion of  Prussia  and,  indeed,  of  Germany, 

^  See,  especially,  Jefferson's  reference  to  this 
in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  in  his  later  corre- 
spondence. For  a  clear  and  thoroa^h  account 
of  city  g^oTemment  and  administration  in  Prus- 
sia and  in  Germany  generally,  see  Albert 
Shaw:  Municipal  Government  in  Continental 
Europe^  chapter  ▼ ;  a  book  which  every  dweller 
in  an  American  city  should  read. 
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was  taken  bj  Stein's  sometime  friend, 
sometime  enemj,  Hardenberg.  This  is 
certainly  true.  Hardenberg,  with  his 
longer  service  and  his  diplomatic  nature, 
had  opportunities  which  Stein,  with  his 
uncompromising  zeal,  had  not.  While 
Hardenberg  had,  perhaps,  a  stronger  be- 
lief in  freedom  of  trade  and  manufact- 
ures, it  was  Stein's  energy,  fearlessness, 
and  skill,  and,  above  all,  the  weight  of  his 
character,  which  embodied  the  funda- 
mental reforms  in  laws  and  forced  them 
upon  an  unwilling  sovereign  and  an  in- 
different people. 

While  pressing  forward  these  great  re- 
forms needed  to  start  Prussia  upon  a  bet- 
ter career,  Stein  dealt  no  less  thought- 
fully with  a  vast  multitude  of  petty  abuses. 
These  were  largely  feudal  survivals,  of 
the  sort  which  had  driven  the  French 
peasantry  mad  twenty  years  before;  but 
instead  of  proceeding  against  them  with 
fire  and  sword,  after  the  Celtic  manner, 
he  studied  each  carefully  and  dealt  with 
it  rationally.  There  was  no  wild  plunge 
into  chaos  and  night,  but  each  evil  sur- 
vival was  dealt  with  upon  its  demerits.* 

But  Stein  and  his  compeers  saw  that 
something  vastly  more  general  and  power- 
ful was  needed  than  reforms  in  detail,  and 
hence  it  was  that  there  now  began  a  bet- 
ter era  in  Prussian,  and  indeed  in  Ger- 
man education.  Into  the  whole  system  of 
national  instruction  a  new  spirit  now  en- 
tered; slowly,  at  first,  but  doubtless  all 
the  more  powerfully.  Occupied  though 
Stein  was  in  a  different  field,  one  feels  his 
influence  in  all  this  movement.  In  the 
great  spoliation  at  Tilsit,  the  old  Prussian 
University  of  Halle,  founded  a  hundred 
years  before  by  Thomasius,  which  had 
given  so  many  strong  men  to  the  Prussian 
state,  was  lost.  But  this  calamity  was  the 
harbinger  of  a  great  gain.  Thoughtful 
men  began  to  plan  a  university  for  Ber- 
lin. Strong  men  began  to  be  secured  for 
its  professorships.  The  rule  that  a  univer- 

^  For  the  remedies  administered  to  a  large 
number  of  these  abuses,  see  Pertz,  as  above, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  142  and  following. 


sity  is  made,  not  by  bricks  and  mortar, 
but  by  teachers,  was  fully  recognised. 
Stein  had,  indeed,  the  instinct,  so  strong 
in  America,  against  sending  undergradu- 
ates into  large  cities  for  their  education; 
but  he  recognized  the  importance  of  a 
new  educational  centre  to  send  fresh  and 
vigorous  life  through  the  renewed  edu- 
cational system,  and  his  activity  did 
much  to  inspire  this  great  movement, 
which  was  destined  to  work  mirades, 
not  only  throughout  Prussia,  but  through- 
out Europe.* 

It  will  presently  be  seen  that  to  carry 
out  all  these  great  reformatory  efforts 
Stein  had  but  little  more  than  a  year  in 
office.  Could  he  have  had  more  time,  he 
would  doubtless  have  created  a  national 
parliament.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  fate 
was  against  him;  the  struggle  with  Nsr 
poleon  and  the  reaction  after  the  Napo- 
leonic downfall  caused  the  creation  of 
representative  bodies  to  be  long  deferred. 
Still,  when  at  last  they  were  created,  they 
had  a  basis  of  political  experience  for 
which  they  were  mainly  indebted  to  him. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  present  dur- 
ing discussions  in  the  principal  parlia^ 
ments  now  existing:  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  Grerman,  as  well 
as  our  own;  and  as  regards  quiet,  thor- 
ough, sober  discussion,  free  from  the 
trickery  of  partisans  and  the  oratory  of 
demagogues,  the  parliaments  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom  and  of  the  German 
empire  have  seemed  to  me  among  the 
very  foremost ;  my  belief  is  that  they  have 
before  them  a  great  future,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  their  roots  draw  vigor- 
ous life  from  principles  of  self-gov«Timent 
which  were  called  into  action  by  Stein. 

^  For  a  very  thoughtful  oompariaon  of  the 
merits  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  sob  Zoth: 
Im  Neuen  Reich,  pp.  216  and  following.  For 
Stein^s  relations  to  the  edncatiottal  movenieDt 
in  Prussia,  see  Pertz,  vol.  ii,  pp.  162  and  fol- 
lowing ;  also  Knno  Francke :  SocicU  Faroes  t» 
German  Literatwe.  For  probably  the  beat  ihat 
has  ever  been  written  regarding  *the  relatioos 
of  university  life  to  patriotism,  see  Panlwa : 
Die  Deutschen  Univerntaten,  book  iv. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Ro6£,  unquiet  over  her  useless  mis- 
sion to  Eleclra,  sought  out  Peter  where 
he  sat  in  the  sun,  his  mind  swaying  in 
its  constant  rhythm  between  his  happy 
work  and  his  charming  dreams.  He  left 
the  garden  chair  and  came  forward  to 
her,  struck  by  the  pathos  of  her  face, 
and  a  little  irritated,  too,  because  Mac- 
Leod's death  was  a  sorrow  past,  and  it 
seemed  unfortunate,  at  least,  that  there 
should  be  so  much  melancholy  in  bright 
weather. 

"Electra  is  going  abroad,  you  know," 
she  said. 

Peter  turned  with  her  and  they  paced 
along  the  grass.     Rose  went  on,  — 

"She  was  much  impressed  by  my 
father." 

"I  know." 

"She  belongs  to  the  Brotherhood 
now." 

Peter  nodded,  his  mind  still  with 
Osmond,  but  cheering  a  little  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  graceful  presence. 
.  "Peter! "  she  stopped,  and  laid  a 
finger  on  his  sleeve.  "Say  something  to 
her!  She  is  going  over  there  to  work,  to 
throw  herself  into  that  movement.  She 
might  as  well  jump  into  *the  Seine." 

"Yes,"  said  Peter  musingly.  "Yes,  of 
course!  I'll  go  see  her.  I'll  go  at  once." 

^e  assented  eagerly.  She  seemed  to 
huny  him  away;  and  not  knowing  quite 
what  he  was  to  do  when  he  got  there,  he 
found  himself,  obedient  but  unprepared, 
at  the  other  house,  before  Electra.  She 
was  « agreeably  welcoming.  Peter  had 
ceased  even  to  remind  her  of  young  love, 
chiefly  because  it  was  a  part  of  her  dig- 
n  ^  put*  the  incomplete  dream  aside. 
V  ^e  was  forced  to  remember,  some- 

^  '  a  word  of  grandmother's,  it 
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gave  her  an  irritated  sense  of  having 
once  been  cheek  to  cheek  with  some- 
thing unworthy  of  her.  But  this  morning 
Peter  meant  nothing  whatever.  A  larger 
bulk  had  blotted  him  out.  He  plunged, 
at  once. 

"I  am  going  to  Paris,  too,  Electra. 
We  shall  meet  there." 

She  smiled  at  him  with  a  fine  remote- 


"Perhaps,"  she  said.  Then  a  wave 
of  her  old  distaste  came  over  her  and  she 
asked,  with  the  indifference  that  veils 
forbidden  feeling,  — 

"Are  you  going  together  ?  " 

**Together?" 

*'  Yes.  Are  you  going  with  Rose  Jdac- 
Leod?" 

Peter  frowned. 

"We  have  not  mentioned  it,"  he  said. 
Their  coming  to  America  together  had 
seemed  most  natural,  but  some  intona- 
tion of  her  tone  made  the  implication 
odious.  Seeing  his  look,  she  said,  not 
giving  him  time  to  answer,  — 

"You  will  help  me  with  the  Brother- 
hood. I  must  get  in  touch  with  it  by  every 
possible  means." 

The  color  came  into  his  face.  He  looked 
half  ashamed,  half  wondering. 

"I  can't  account  for  it,"  he  returned, 
"but  —  Electra,  I  shan't  have  time  for 
those  things  any  more." 

"Not  have  time  —  for  that!  " 

It  was  as  if  she  accused  him  of  lacking 
time  to  breathe. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Peter.  "It's  all 
true,  Electra,  as  true  as  it  was;  but  I've 
got  to  paint.   That's  my  business." 

"Don't  you  feel  that  you  owe  anything 
to  Markham  MacLeod  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  interest,  noting 

the  indignation  that  made  a  handsomer 

woman  of  her;  but  only  for  that  rea- 
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son,  not  because  the  indignation  stirred 
him.  Peter  hardly  knew  how  he  felt 
about  Markham  MacLeod.  Qe  scarcely 
thought  of  him  at  all,  save  as  Rase 
recalled  him.  As  to  the  Brotherhood, 
now  that  this  great  persuasive  force  was 
gone,  Peter  could  view  it  dispassionately, 
and  it  did  not  move  him.  It  was  like 
waves  heard  a  long  way  off,  the  waves  of 
a  sea  he  once  had  sailed,  but  from  which 
he  had  escaped  to  this  upland  meadow 
where  the  light  was  good.  Only  when 
Rose,  possessed  by  the  remembrance  of 
Ivan  Gorof 's  vision,  had  gone  home  and 
told  him  about  it,  had  he  felt  the  flare 
of  that  old  enthusiasm  to  be  in  the  surge 
of  the  general  life,  —  but  chiefly  then 
because  she  had  chanced  to  use  the 
phrase  "'shining  armor,"  and  he  saw  a 
knight  pricking  through  a  glade,  with 
sunlight  dappling  between  leaves,  and 
knew  it  would  be  good  to  paint.  There 
was  nothing  to  say  to  Electra,  because, 
as  Rose  had  told  him,  she  could  listen 
to  nothing  but  the  Brotherhood,  and 
wakened  only  to  MacLeod.  It  was  not 
that  she  refused  other  challenges;  but 
her  face  grew  mystical  and  he  knew  her' 
mind  was  afar  from  him.  He  got  up  to  go. 

''In  Paris,  then,  Electra,*'  he  said 
awkwardly. 

Her  brows  contracted.  She  remem- 
bered the  other  tryst  that  was  to  have 
been,  and  could  not  answer. 

"You  will  let  me  know  where  you  are. 
I  shall  find  you,"  Peter  said,  as  he  went 
down  the  steps,  "at  once." 

But  as  he  walked  away,  he  knew  it 
would  have  to  be  some  incredible  chance 
to  bring  them  together.  There  was  no 
room  for  him. 

Electra  sat  there,  her  feet  together, 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  like  a  carven  im- 
age, and  held  herself  still  in  her  dream 
of  fantasy.  She  hardly  knew  where  she 
was  in  these  days.  This  was  not  the 
world  as  she  had  known  it.  Bound  be- 
yond bound  of  possibility  lay  over  its 
horizon.  There  had  been  her  former 
world,  full  of  disappointments,  lacking 
in  opportunities  for  picturesque  morals. 


and  Markham  MacLeod  had  walked  in- 
to it,  and  turned  on  a  light  under  whidi 
the  whole  place  glittered.  He  had  caused 
things  to  be  forever  different  One  such 
illumination  made  all  things  possible. 
She  felt  like  an  adventurer  setting  sail. 
There  in  the  room  where  he  had  talked 
to  her,  she  sat  and  thought  of  him  and 
even  felt  him  near.  The  great  stories 
flashed'  out  before  her,  as  if  she  turned 
page  after  page.  Dante  —  how  many 
times  did  he  see  Beatrice.^  She  must 
look  it  up.  But  once  would  be  enough, 
once  for  souls  to  recognize  each  -other 
and  then  be  forever  faithful.  At  a  step  in 
the  hall  she  recalled  herself.  It  seemed 
as  if  everybody  interrupted  her  in  her 
passionate  musings.  This  was  Madam 
Fulton,  and  Electra  remembered  she  had 
something  to  say  to  her. 

Madam  Fulton  looked  very  tired  and 
irked  in  some  way,  as  if  she  found  the 
daily  burden  hard  to  bear.  Electra  rose, 
and  waited  scrupulously  for  her  to  sit 

"Billy  Stark  comes  back  to-morrow," 
said  Madam  Fulton.  She  took  a  chair, 
and  laid  her  head  back  wearily. 

"When  does  he  sail?" 

"Next  week.  You  go  Wednesday.  He 
goes  Saturday." 

Electra  dared  not  remind  her  of  that 
wild  threat  of  marrying  Billy  Stark  and 
sailing  with  him.  Her  grandmother 
looked  a  pathetically  old  woman,  and- 
such  fantasy  seemed  to  have  withdrawn 
into  its  own  place. 

"Grandmother,"  she  began  delicately. 
She  had  a  fear  of  distiu*bing  something 
fraU  that  might  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own 
weakness. 

"WeU." 

"Shall  you  stay  on  here?  " 

Madam  Fulton  roused  herself. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  am  going  to  Bessie 
Grant's.  She'll  help  me  pull  myself  to- 
gether, and  in  the  fall  I  shaU  move  back 
to  town." 

Electra  came  awake  to  her  pathetic 
look. 

"You  are  not  feeling  well,  grand- 
mother," she  said  solicitously. 
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••Feeling  weU! "  The  old  lady  re- 
peated it  with  a  fractious  emphasis. 
•'I'm  worn  out." 

*'Is  it  anything  particular,  grand- 
mother?" 

"Billy  Stark  is  going  away,  is  n*t  he? 
Is  n't  that  particular  enough  ?  He's  the 
only  human  creature  left,  except  Bessie 
Grant  and  that  pretty  girl." 

••Bose  MacLeod?" 

••Yes,  but  she's  too  young.  She  tires 
me.  You  all  tire  me,  all  but  Billy  and 
Bessie  Grant  No,  you  can  close  the 
house,  or  I  will,  after  you're  gone.  I 
shan't  be  in  it." 

There  was  something  inevitably  fool- 
ish to  Electra  in  the  regret  of  an  old 
woman  at  losing  the  company  of  an  old 
man  whom  she  had  not  married  at  the 
proper  time.  She  found  herself  hoping, 
with  some  distaste,  that  grandmother 
would  forget  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  settle  down  into  the  decencies  of  age. 
But  Madam  Fulton  seemed  to  have 
gathered  herself  and  summoned  energy 
for  action.  She  sat  upright  now,  and 
composed  her  face  into  more  cheerful 
lines.  She  looked  at  Electra,  and  a 
wicked  smile  flickered  out. 

"I  believe,"  said  Madam  Fulton, 
"if  I  have  the  strength,  the  day  he  sails, 
I  believe  I'll  marry  Billy  Stark  and  go 
along  with  him." 

Electra  looked  her  pain  and  then  her 
purpose  to  ignore  it. 

'•I  have  left  everything  in  complete 
order,  grandmother,"  she  said.  ''It  will 
be  easy  to  close  the  house.  I  have  made 
my  will." 

••Bless  me! " 

••I  have  given  you  half  my  property. 
The  other  half  I  leave  to  the  Brother- 
hood." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Electra!  What 
do  you  want  to  act  like  that  for  ?  " 

Electra  was  too  enamored  of  that  deed 
to  keep  it  hidden. 

"It  is  for  a  monument  to  Markham 
BiacLeod,"  she  said,  from  her  abiding 
calm.     ••But  it  is  to  be  used  by  the 
Brotherhood.   He  would  wish  that." 
VOL.  101 -NO.  5 


Madam  Fulton  was  regarding  her,  not 
satirically  now,  but  in  an  honest  wonder. 

••Electi:^"  she  said,  **I  glory  in  you." 

••Grandmother!" 

•*I  do.  I  can't  help  it.  You've  gone 
bad,  just  as  I  said  you  would.  And  you 
never  were  so  human  in  your  life. 
Brava!  I'm  proud  of  you." 

But  Electra  lifted  her  head  a  little  and 
did  not  answer.  Grandmother,  she  knew, 
could  hardly  understand.  It  made  her 
isolation  the  more  sacred. 

**You  give  me  courage,"  the  old  lady 
was  saying.  •'Why,  you  put  some  life 
into  me!  I  don't  know  but  I've  got  the 
strength  to  fly  with  Billy,  after  all." 

Electra  rose.  She  could  not  listen. 
But  at  the  door,  she  turned,  a  new 
thought  burning  in  her. 

••Grandmother,"  she  said  irrepress- 
ibly,  ••if  you  would  make  your  will — " 

••Bless  you,  I  have  n't  sixpence,"  said 
the  old  lady  gayly,  ••except  the  tainted 
money  from  the  book." 

"That's  what  I  mean."  Electra  came 
back  and  stood  beside  her.  She  breathed 
an  honest  fervor.  •'That  money,  grand- 
mother— it  is  tainted,  as  you  say — if  you 
would  leaVSe  that  to  the  Brotherhood  — " 

Madam  Fulton  was  on  her  feet,  with 
an  amazing  swiftness. 

••My  money !  *%he  cried.  Then  a  gleam 
of  humor  irradiated  her  face,  and  she 
ended  affectionately,  ••My  own  tainted 
money?  Why,  I'm  devoted  to  it.  And 
I  tell  you  this,  Electra:  if  there's  one 
scrap  of  it  left  when  you  inherit,  if  you 
give  it  to  your  brotherhoods,  I'll  hi^unt 
you.  As  I  'm  a  living  woman,  you  shan't 
have  a  chance.  I'll  make  my  will  and 
Billy  Stark  shall  help  me,  and  I'll  leave 
it  to  that  pretty  girl,  and  she  shall  buy 
ribbons  with  it.  And  —  my  heavens! 
but  there's  Billy  Stark  now." 

He  was  coming  up  the  walk,  and  she 
flew  to  meet  him  in  an  ingenuous  hap- 
piness, half  dramatic  fervor,  to  plague 
Electra,  who,  walking  with  dignity, 
went  out  the  other  way. 

Madam  Fulton  was  laughing,  at 
Electra,  at  life  itself. 
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"Billy,"  said  she,  "I'd  rather  see  you 
than  all  the  heavenly  hosts." 

Billy  took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
forehead. 

"I  found  I'd  got  things  pretty  well  in 
order,"  he  explained.  "I  thought  you 
would  n't  mind  my  coming  sooner." 

"Mind!  I'm  enchanted.  G)me  along 
in  and  have  cold  drinks  and  things. 
Bless  me,  BiUy!  how  it  does  set  me  up 
to  see  you." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  when  no  one  answered  the 
bell,  on  into  the  kitchen  for  exploration 
in  the  icebox.  She  tiptoed  about,  her 
pretty  skirt  caught  under  one  arm,  her 
high  heels  clicking.  The  pink  came  into 
her  cheeks.  She  had  the  spirit  which 
is  of  no  age.  Then  they  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  dining  table  in  the  shaded 
calm,  and  while  Billy  drank,  she  leaned 
her  elbows  on  the  table  and,  with  the 
ice  clinking  in  her  glass,  drank  and  made 
merry.  She  might  have  been  sixteen  and 
in  a  French  cal^.  Her  spirits  were  seeth- 
ing, and  she  feared  no  morrow. 

"I  never  can  let  you  go  in  the  world, 
Billy,"  she  said,  out  of  her  gay  candor. 

He  was  instant  with  hisgalkkkit  remedy. 

"Come  with  me,  then!  " 

"Sometimes"  —  she  paused  and 
watched  him  —  "sometimes  I  almost 
think  I  wiU." 

William  Stark  was  a  tired  man  that 
day.  He  had  been  telephoning  and  be- 
sieging men  in  their  offices  and  talking 
business;  he  felt  his  age.  It  was  one  of 
the  days  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
sacred  business  even  was  less  than  no- 
thing,—  vanity,  —  and  when  he  won- 
dered, without  interest,  who  would  spend 
the  money  he  might  make.  He  was 
plainly  fagged,  and  here  was  a  gay  crea- 
ture of  his  own  age,  beguiled  by  the  old 
perennial  promises,  whom  life  had  not 
yet  convinced  of  its  own  insolvency.  He 
wondered  at  the  youth  of  women,  their 
appetite  for  pleasure,  their  inability  to 
realize  when  the  game  is  done.  Tliere 
was  the  curtain  slowly  descending  be- 
tween age  and  its  entertainment,  and 


Madam  Fulton  was  clapping  her  un- 
wearied hands  as  if  things  could  go  on 
forever.  Grant  her  an  encore,  and  she 
would  demand  another.  As  for  him,  he 
would  fain  go  home  to  bed.  But  Bi% 
was  a  man  of  his  word.  His  loyal  heart 
could  not  allow  itself  to  recognise  the 
waywardness  of  his  sad  mind.  The  one 
had  done  with  life  in  all  but  its  outer 
essences.  The  other,  in  human  decency, 
must  go  on  swearing  the  old  vows  to  the 
last  His  face  took  on  a  resolution  that 
made  him  more  the  man,  and  sobered 
her.   He  put  out  his  hand. 

"Will  you  come,  Florrie  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Billy,"  she  answered.  "I'U 
come." 

"You  honor  me  very  much."  He  sat 
there  holding  the  frail  hand  and  wonder 
ing  at  himself,  wondering  at  them  botb. 
If  he  had  known  he  was  to  go  back  in 
this  guise,  he  might  not  have  had  the 
courage  to.oome.  But  it  was  well.  It  was 
a  good  thing,  having  missed  many  vent- 
ures, not  to  let  this  one  pass.  Madam 
Fulton  was  having  one  of  her  momentB 
of  a  renewed  grasp  on  life,  a  gay  delight 
in  it  which  was  a  matter  of  nerves  and 
quite  distinct  from  memory  or  hope.  She 
was  discoursing  gleefully. 

"We  won't  tell  Electra." 

"Not  if  you'd  rather  not" 

* '  She  shall  sail,  and  we  11  sail  after  her . 
We'll  send  her  cards  from  London.  My 
stars,  Billy!  do  you  think  we're  mad  ?  " 

"You  may  be,"  said  Billy.  "As  for 
me,  I  'm  a  great  hand  at  a  bargain." 

And  while  there  were  flutterings  of 
wings  before  sailing,  Osmond  bent  over 
his  ground  and  delved  and  thought  His 
brows  were  knitted.  He  haidty  saw  the 
earth  or  his  fellow  workmen,  but  an- 
swered mechanically  when  men  came  for 
orders,  and  went  on  riving  up  the  earth, 
as  if  it  were  his  enemy,  and  then  smooth- 
ing it  in  tenderest  friendliness. 

XXX 

Rose  and  grannie  had  bem  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  calm.    Something  was 
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not  determined  yet,  and  th^  had  to  wait 
for  it.  Osmond  had  not  come  to  the 
house  for  his  eaxlj  calls  on  grannie,  and 
Rose,  awake  in  her  room  to  hear  his 
step,  at  least,  listened  for  it  with  a  miser- 
able certainty  of  disappointment.  Eveiy 
morning  she  gave  a  quick  look  of  in- 
quiry as  she  and  grannie  met,  and  the 
old  lady  would  say,  — 

"No,  dear,  no!" 

She  sickened  mentally  under  the  delay, 
and  at  last  her  heart  began  to  ask  her 
whether  he  would  ever  see  her  again.  On 
the  day  she  told  grannie  that  she  was 
going  to  Paris  to  settle  MacLeod's  es- 
tate, grannie  said,  — 

"That 's  right.  But  you  '11  come  back." 

"I  must  come  back.  You  must  let 
me."  It  was  a  great  cry  out  of  a  warring 
heart.  '*But  I  must  see  him  before  I  go. 
May  I  send  for  him  to  come  ?  " 

"You  must  send  for  him,  my  dear,  and 
have  your  talk,"  said  grannie. 

So  it  was  grannie  who  gave  the  mes- 
sage to  Peter,  and  afterwards  told  him 
Rose  was  to  see  Osmond  alone.  Peter 
walked  up  and  down  the  room.  He  did 
not  altogether  understand. 

;*What  is  it  now,  child?"  asked 
grannie. 

"I  wondered  if  Rose  needs  to  see  him. 
This  is  all  so  painful  for  her!  Why 
should  she  be  bothered  ?  " 

"She  must  see  him,"  said  grannie. 
"It  would  n't  be  possible  for  her  to  go 
away  without." 

"She  demands  too  much  of  herself," 
said  Peter,  stopping  in  his  stride. 

Grannie  was  smiling  at  him  in  a  way 
that  indicated  that  she  was  very  old  and 
Peter  was  young.  A  wave  of  knowledge 
swept  upon  him* 

"What  is  it,  grannie  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"What  is  between  them  ?  " 

"You  must  let  them  find  out." 

"But  what  is  it?  I  ought  to  know. 
Don't  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  I  'm  going 
to  marry  her,  grannie,  when  all  this  is 
over. 

Grannie  looked  at  him  in  quick  con- 
cern* 


"Oh,  no,  Peter,"  she  said.  "No,  you 
can't  do  that." 

"Why  can't  I?" 

"She  does  n't  love  you,  Peter." 

*But  she  will.  I  can  make  her  happy. 
I  depend  on  showing  her  I  can." 

"That  is  n't  enough,  Peter." 

"What?" 

"To  make  her  happy.  You  might 
make  her  miserable,  and  if  she  loved  you 
it  would  be  all  one  to  her." 

"Tom  Fulton  made  her  miserable. 
Was  that  all  one  to  her?  " 

"She  is  n't  the  girl  Tom  Fulton  hurt. 
She's  a  woman  now." 

"Then  what  is  it  between  her  and 
Osmond?" 

Grannie  looked  at  him  a  few  moments 
seriously.  She  seemed  to  be  considering 
what  he  should  be  told.  At  last  she  spoke. 

"Peter,  I  believe  it's  love  between 
them." 

"Love!" 

"Yes,  dear.  She  has  a  very  strong 
feeling  for  Osmond." 

"Osmond!" 

Grannie  got  up  out  of  her  diair.  She 
was  trembling.  Peter  could  almost  be- 
lieve it  was  with  indignation  against  him, 
her  other  boy,  not  so  dear  as  Osmond, 
but  still  her  boy.  Her  calm  face  flushed, 
and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  also  trem- 
bled. 

"Peter,"  she  said,  "whatever  we  do, 
let  us  never  doubt  the  kindness  of  God." 

It  was  a  little  hard  on  Peter,  he  felt, 
for  here  was  he,  too,  devoted  to  Osmond 
with  a  full  heart;  yet  nature  was  nature, 
and  life  was  life.  He  could  not  help  see- 
ing himself  in  the  bridegroom's  garment. 

"Osmond  is  the  greatest  thing  there 
is,"  he  said.  "But,  grannie  — "  He 
stopped. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  grannie.  She 
was  not  accustomed  to  speaking  with 
authority.  The  passion  of  her  life  had 
all  resolved  itself  into  deeds,  into  a  few 
simple  words  like  the  honey  in  the  flower 
and  the  slowly  fructifying  cells.  Now 
she  stood  leaning  on  her  staff  and  think- 
ing back  over  the  course  she  had  run. 
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Osmond  had  been  the  child  of  her  spirit 
because  he  was  maimed.  She  had  drawn 
with  him  every  breath  of  his  horror 
of  life,  his  acquiescence,  his  completed 
calm.  What  withdrawals  there  were  in 
him,  what  wrestlings  of  the  will,  what  iron 
obediences,  only  she  knew.  There  was 
the  sweetness,  too,  of  the  little  child  who, 
when  they  were  alone,  in  some  sad  twi- 
light, used  to  come  and  put  his  arms 
about  her  neck  and  lay  his  cheek  to  hers, 
with  a  mute  plea  to  her  to  understand. 
And  now  when  Osmond  had  harnessed 
himself  to  the  earth,  God  had  let  a 
beautiful  flower  spring  up  before  him,  to 
say,  "Behold  me."  God  did  everything, 
grannie  knew.  He  had  not  merely 
.  created,  in  a  space  of  magnificent  idle- 
ness, some  centuries  ago,  and  then,  with 
the  commendation  that  it  was  "'good," 
turned  away  his  head  and  let  his  work 
shift  for  itself.  He  was  about  it  now, 
every  instant,  in  the  decay  of  one  seed  to 
noiu-ish  another,  in  the  blast  and  in  the 
sunshine.  He  was  ever  at  hand  to  hear 
the  half-formed  cry  of  the  soul,  the  whis- 
per it  hardly  knew  it  gave.  He  was  the 
still,  small  voice.  And  He  had  remem- 
bered Osmond  as  He  had  been  remem- 
bering him  all  these  years.  He  had  led 
him  by  painful  steps  to  the  hilltop,  and 
then  had  painted  for  him  a  great  sunrise 
on  the  sky.  The  night  might  lower  and 
obscure  it,  the  rain  fall,  or  the  lightning 
strike.  But  Osmond  would  have  seen 
the  sunrise.  And  all  grannie  could  say 
was, — 

"It  may  not  turn  out  well,  dear,  but 
it's  a  great  thing  for  him  to  have." 

Peter  strode  away  into  the  garden. 
She  followed  him,  in  an  hoiu-  or  so,  and 
asked  if  she  should  sit  for  him;  and  all 
that  afternoon  he  painted  on  her  portrait, 
with  the  dash  and  absorption  of  one  who 
knows  his  task. 

"Tired,  grannie?"  he  asked,  at 
length. 

"No,  Peter." 

"  You  're  going  to  be  a  sweet  thing  with 
your  white  cap  here  against  the  hoUy- 
hocks,"  said  Peter.      "I   must  hurry. 


When  it's  done,  I'll  leave  it  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  then  I'll  go  back  to  France." 

That  night  he  strode  away  for  a  walk, 
and  grannie  betook  herself  to  her  own 
room.  So  Rose  was  alone  when  Osmond 
came.  She  had  dressed  for  him,  and  she 
looked  the  great  lady.  There  was  about 
her  that  air  of  proud  conquest  worn  by 
women  when  they  are  willing  to  let  man 
see  how  much  he  may  lose  in  laddog 
them,  or  how  rich  he  is  in  the  winning. 
It  says  also,  perhaps,  "This  is  the  wed- 
ding garment.    It  is  worn  for  you." 

When  Osmond  entered,  these  things 
were  in  his  mind  because  it  was  a  part  of 
his  bitter  thought  that  he  had  no  clothes 
to  meet  her  in.  For  many  years  he  had 
seen  no  use  for  the  conventional  dress  of 
gentlemen,  and  grannie  had  never  failed 
to  like  him  in  his  clean  blue  blouse. 
So  he  came  in,  as  Rose  thought  at  once, 
like  a  peasant  of  an  Old  World  country. 
All  but  the  face.  What  peasant  ever 
wore  a  mien  like  that:  the  clarified  look 
of  conquered  grief,  the  wistf ulness  of  the 
dark  eyes,  the  majestic  patieuice  of  one 
who,  finding  that  die  things  of  the  worid 
are  not  for  him,  has  put  them  softly  by  ? 
There  were  new  lines  in  the  face.  Rose 
could  well  believe;  in  spite  of  those  ap- 
pealing softnesses  of  the  eyes,  it  was  a 
face  cut  in  bronze.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  and  he  took  it  briefly. 

"I  had  to  see  you,"  she  said,  rushing 
upon  the  subject  of  her  fears.  "I  am 
going  away." 

They  were  seated  now,  and  Osmond 
was  looking  at  her  steadily.  "But  I  am 
coming  back,"  she  smiled.  "Please  be 
glad  to  see  me." 

"I  can't  seem  to  talk  to  you,"  said 
Osmond  abruptly,  also  smiling  a  little, 
in  his  whimsical  Way.  "You  are  such  a 
fine  lady." 

She  glanced  down  at  her  dress,  and 
hated  it. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  put  this  on, 
except,  perhaps,  that  I  did  n't  want  yoo 
to  despise  me  for  what  I  am  going  to 
say. 

"Despise  you!" 
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She  choked  a  little  and  dared  it. 

"You  have  n't  been  to  the  playhouse 
lately." 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Have  you  been  there  yourself?  " 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  could  n't." 

"Well,  I  couldn't,  either." 

"Why?"  cried  the  girl  passionately. 
"Why  has  everything  got  to  change? 
Why  should  you  tell  me  you  would  be 
there  always  and  then  never  come  again  ? 
Why?" 

Osmond  regarded  her  in  what  seemed 
a  sad  well-wishing. 

"Youth  can't  last,"  he  said.  "That 
was  youth.   We  are  grown  up  now." 

Tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  The  final- 
ity  of  his  tone  seemed  to  be  consigning 
her  to  fruitless  days  without  the  joy  of 
dreams. 

"Well,"  he  added,  "it  does  n't  matter. 
You  are  going  away." 

"You  said  once  I  should  take  the  key 
of  the  playhouse  with  me." 

He  smiled  humorously,  as  at  a  child 
who  must,  if  it  is  possible,  be  allowed 
aome  pleasure  in  the  game. 

"Take  it,  playmate,"  he  said. 

The  color  ran  over  her  face.  She 
sparkled  at  him. 

"Oh,  now  you've  said  it!"  she  en- 
treated. "You've  called  me  by  my 
name.    Now  we  can  go  back." 

Osmond  still  smiled  at  her.  He  shook 
his  head. 

"You  are  very  willful,"  he  remarked. 

"That's  right.  Abuse  me.  I  like  it, 
playmate." 

But  he  could  abuse  her  no  more. 
Fancy  in  him  was  dead  or  dumb.  He 
was  tired  of  thinking,  tired  of  his  own 
life,  with  its  special  problems.  A  deep 
gravity  came  over  her'  own  face  also. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  a  high 
dignity  and  seriousness. 

"Osmond,"  she  said,  "I  sent  for  you 
because  I  want  to  give  you  something  be- 
fore I  go  away.  I  can't  bear  to  go.  I  can't 


bear  to  leave  this  place  and  grannie  — 
and  you.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall  die 
of  homesickness  over  there,  even  in  the 
few  weeks  I  stay,  to  think  what  may  hap- 
pen to  you  before  I  see  you  again.  So  I 
want  to  give  it  to  you." 

She  was  under  some  stress  he  did  not 
understand,  yet  speaking  with  a  deter- 
mined quiet. 

"What  is  it?  "  he  asked  gently. 

She  had  no  words  left,  only  die  two 
she  had  thought  of  for  days  and  days  until 
it  had  seemed  to  her  he  must  hear  her 
heart  beating  them  out.  She  held  her 
hands  together  in  her  lap,  and  spoke 
clearly,  though  it  frightened  her:  — 

"My  love,  Osmond,  my  love." 

He  had  turned  his  look  away  from  her, 
and  feeling  the  aloofness  of  that,  she  fell 
to  trembling.  When  he  began  to  speak, 
she  stopped  him.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
he  was  bringing  rejection  of  her  gift,  and 
she  could  not  bear  it. 

"No,"  she  said,  "don't  say  it." 

But  he  did  speak,  in  that  grave,  moved 
tone:  — 

"That  is  dear  of  you.  I  shall  always 
keep  your  present,  just  as  grannie  will 
keep  yoiu"  love  for  her.  It's  very  pre- 
cious." 

Hope  and  will  went  out  of  her.  She 
put  her  clasped  hands  on  the  chair  in 
front  of  her,  and  bent  her  head  upon 
them,  trembling. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  she  said  at  last,  "what 
is  it  that  has  come  between  us  ?  Is  it  what 
you  told  me  once  in  the  playhouse  ?  that 
you  were  going  to  give  your  life  away 
when  you  chose  ?  " 

He  laughed  a  little,  sadly,  to  himself. 

"  How  long  ago  that  seems ! "  he  mused. 
"No,  it  was  a  different  thing  I  meant 
then." 

"What  was  it?    Tell  me,  Osmond." 

"I  can  tell  you  now,  for  I  shall  never 
do  it.  It  smells  of  madness  to  me,  now  I 
see  what  living  demands  of  us.  It  was 
only,  —  well,  my  body  had  n't  done  me 
much  service  in  the  ways  I  should  have 
liked." 

"Tell  me,  Osmond! " 
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"I  meant  to  give  it,  living,  to  some 
scientist,  to  experiment  on.  To  a  doctor, 
if  I  could  find  one  that  would  meet  me  as 
I  wanted  to  be  met,  to  work  on,  —  with 
drugs,  with  germs,  —  the  things  they  do 
to  dogs,  you  know." 

She  forgot  how  he  had  held  himself 
aloof  from  her,  or  that  some  grain  of 
pride  might  well  have  met  his  coldness. 
She  was  kneeling  beside  him,  her  hands 
about  his  neck,  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

"No,  Osmond,  no,"  she  sobbed.  **It 
would  kill  me." 

The  man  sat  still.  Then  he  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  hard  as  iron. 

"It  will  never  happen,  I  tell  you." 

"To  have  you  tortured,"  she  was  sob- 
bing. "To  have  them  hurt  you  —  your 
hands,  your  dear  hands  — " 

He  lifted  one  of  them,  in  a  dazed  way, 
and  looked  at  it,  all  brown  with  work  and 
yet  a  wonder  in  its  virile  power.  Then 
a  flame  passed  over  him  and  burned  up 
what  kept  him  from  her.  His  arms  were 
about  her  and  he  bent  his  mouth  to 
hers.  For  the  first  time  since  he  could 
remember,  he  forgot  what  he  had  called 
his  destiny.  And  after  they  had  kissed, 
he  said,  — 

"Now,  sweetheart,  now  we  can  talk. 
It's  better  so,  even  if  we  say  good-by 
to-morrow." 

She  drew  apart  from  him  and  went 
back  to  her  chair.  But  there,  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  him  and  Osmond  took 
them,  and  so,  holding  them,  th^  spoke 
out  their  true  minds.  Her  eyes  were-brim- 
ming  full. 

"I  wasn't  sure  you  would  take  my 
present,"  she  said.  "It's  dear  of  you  to 
take  it,  Osmond." 

"Yoiu"  love,  your  wonderful  love!  " 

"I  selected  it  with  great  care,  dear." 
She  was  laughing.  "It's  very  shiny,  and 
nice,  and  warranted  to  last.  It's  the 
strongest  love  I  could  find.  I  never  saw 
one  like  it.  Shall  we  live  in  the  playhouse 
now,  dear  ?  " 

"You  will  live  in  my  heart.  Rose,  I 
kissed  you." 

She  bent  to  him. 


"Kissmeagain.  Kisses  are  little  blooms 
budding  out  of  my  love.  You  are  a  gar- 
dener-man. You  know  the  faster  flowen 
are  picked,  the  sooner  th^  bloom  again." 

He  was  regarding  her  in  wonder. 

"You  must  be  crazy  to  think  you  like 
me  ! "  he  said  honestly.  Again  she 
laughed. 

"I  am!  stark  mad.  I  feel  as  if  a  thou- 
sand birds  were  singing  and  all  the  lifies 
opening.  You  remember  how  they 
smelled  that  night,  Osmond  ?  You  would 
n't  go  with  me  to  smell  them.  They've 
come  to  us.   They're  here." 

He  held  her  gaze. 

"Be  serious,"  he  said. 

"I  can't,  I  like  you  so!  " 

"Only  till  I  ask  you  this.  You  said 
once  you  had  always  been  in  love  with 
love." 

"Always.  Ought  I  to  be  ashamed  of 
it  ?  I  am  not.  I  am  proud.  To  find  the 
half  of  you  that  you  have  been  lonesome 
for,  and  then  be  faithful  to  it, — oh, 
beautiful!" 

"  Are  you  in  love  with  love,  or  are  you 
in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"With  you,  dear  Osmond." 

The  clear  eyes  answered  him  in  a  joy- 
ous confidence. 

"I  must  have  taken  hold  of  your  im- 
agination." 

"Yes!  You  make  me  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams.  Hear  how  fast  I  talk  to 
you!  The  words  can't  tumble  out  quick 
enough,  there  are  so  many  more  pui^iing 
them." 

"No,  I  mean  I  have  taken  hold  of  your 
imagination  because  I  am  so  queer." 

"You  are  queer,  Osmond.  It's  queer 
to  be  so  darling." 

"HI  were  sure!" 

He  loosed  her  hands  and  looked  away 
from  her,  and  his  face  set  gravely. 

"What,  Osmond?" 

"If  I  were  sure  it  was  fair  to  you  — 
best  for  you  to  let  you  know  the  truth  — 
then  I'd  tell  you." 

"TeUmewhat?" 

He  drew  her  hands  back  into  his.  He 
was  looking  at  her  with  the  first  volun- 
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tary  yielding  of  his  whole  self.  It  lighted 
his  face  into  beauty,  the  chrism  of  the 
adoring  spirit  laid  upon  trembling  lip 
.  and  flashing  eye.  '*I  have  withheld  from 
you/'  he  said  in  quick,  short  utterance, 
"because  it  had  to  be.  But  if  you  care, 
too,  why  deny  us  both  one  hour  of  hap- 
piness, if  we  part  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'Deny  me  nothing,"  she  was  mur- 
muring.   "Let  me  see  your  heart." 

"You  should  see  my  soul,  if  it  could 
be.  Dearest,  it  was  so  from  the  first  min- 
ute. I  was  afraid  of  you  with  the  terrible 
fear  of  love.  Don't  you  see  how  different 
it  is  with  us  ?  You  longed  for  love  be- 
cause you  are  the  angel  of  it.  I  was  afraid 
of  it  because  it  would  have  to  mean  hun- 
ger and  pain  and  thirst." 

"But  not  now!  not  now!  We  have 
found  each  other,  and  it  means  the  same 
thing  for  both  of  us." 

"We  have  got  to  part,  you  know,  for 
a  couple  of  ages  or  so,  or  even  till  we  die. 
Maybe  I  can  get  into  some  sort  of  trim 
by  that  time,  if  I  give  my  mind  to  it;  but 
here  it's  no  use,  dear,  you  see." 

"No  use!  Osmond,  I  have  given  you 
my  love.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
it?" 

He  caught  his  breath  miserably. 

"I  am  going  to  —  Grod!  what  am  I 
going  to  do!  You  are  honest,"  he  cried, 
"you  mean  it  all,  but  —  sweetheart,  look 
at  me,  and  see  it  is  not  possible.  To- 
night ends  it." 

She  withdrew  her  hands  from  his,  and 
sat  upright  in  her  chair. 

"Then,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  coward." 

"Ami?"  He  looked  at  her,  blanched 
and  sorrowful.    "Am  I,  Hose?  " 

"You  are  a  coward.  You  love  me — " 

"You  know  it!  You  do  know  that! " 

"You  know  you  do,  and  then  you 
refuse  to  take  the  simple,  sweet,  faithful 
way  with  me." 

"What  way,  my  dear  ?  " 

She  did  not  even  flush  at  the  words, 
sprung  from  a  great  sincerity. 

"Shall  I  ask  you?  Shall  I  ask  you  to 
let  me  take  your  name  and  live  with  you, 
and  be  true  to  you  ?  " 


They  looked  at  each  other  in  the  ter- 
rible recognition  that  brings  souls  al- 
most too  close. 

"You  are  a  great  woman,  my  dear," 
said  Osmond.  He  rose  and  stood  before 
her.  "Look  at  me,  I  hate  my  body. 
Could  you  love  it  ?  " 

"I  do  love  it,"  said  the  woman.  "And 
I  love  your  soul.  And  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  we  can  know  the  things  we  have 
known  and  then  think  of  the  bodies  we 
live  in.  Grannie  believes  in  immortal 
life.  I  believe  in  it  too,  since  I  have 
known  you." 

"There  are  a  good  many  hours,  my 
dear,  when  we  forget  immortal  life.  The 
world  goes  hard  with  us.  In  those  times, 
shall  you  look  at  me  and  hate  me  ?  " 

She  was  smiling  at  him  through  tears. 

"I  shall  look  at  you  and  love  you,  stu- 
pid! "  she  said.  "Oh,  how  little  men 
know! " 

"And  then,"  he  was  continuing,  in  his 
bitter  honesty,  "I  am  a  laboring  man.  I 
told  Peter  you  Were  a  terrible  Parisian." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"You  don't  quite  know  what  you  are, 
Osmond.  There's  a  good  deal  of  grannie 
in  you.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  things 
I  love.  You  work  with  your  hands.  Every- 
thing is  possible  to  you,  every  kind  of 
splendid  thing,  because  you  have  not 
been  spoiled  by  artificial  life,  the  am- 
bitions of  it,  the  poor,  mean  hypocrisies. 
Strange  that  I  should  be  talking  about 
labor! " 

"Why  strange?" 

"Because  I  hated  the  mention  of  it 
while  my  father  lived.  But  now  I  seem 
to  have  gone  back  to  my  old  feeling  of 
a  kind  of  pity  for  them  all,  —  the  ones 
that  work  bUndly  out  of  the  light,  —  I 
see  them  as  Ivan  Gorof  saw  them,  that 
great  sea  of  the  oppressed." 

"But  not  every  workingman  is  op- 


•  "No,  no !  Not  here.  But  in  other  coun- 
tries where  they  are  surging  and  trying 
to  have  their  ignorant  way.  And  they  are 
no  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  rich.  And 
I  keep  wishing  for  them,  not  money  and 
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power  and  leisure,  such  as  the  rich  have, 
but  something  better,  something  I  wish 
the  rich  had,  too." 

"The  heart  that  sees  God,  grannie 
would  say." 

"Maybe  grannie  would  pray  for  it, 
Osmond.  Maybe  I  could  sing  it, — I  hope 
to  sing  now,  —  maybe  you  could  put  it 
into  the  land  and  bring  it  out  in  flowers.*' 

"That's  poetry!  "  said  Osmond.  He 
was  smiling  at  her  unconscious  way  of 
showing  him  how  lovely  she  was  and  how 
^.  loving.  "I  am  going  now,  dear.  I  am  go- 
ing to  take  your  present  home  carefully 
and  look  at  it  alone." 

She  knitted  wistful  brows  a  moment. 
Then  she  too  smiled. 

"You  will  see  how  valuable  it  is  when 
you  look  at  it,"  she  said.  "It  will  shine 
so." 

He  had  risen  and  stood  before  her, 
looking  at  her. 

"Rose,"  he  said,  "you're  a  darUng." 

"Am  I  ?  "    She  was  radiant. 

"I  am  going  to  think  up  the  things 
lovers  have  said,  and  read  Solomon's 
Song,  maybe!  But  now  I'm  going  back 
to  the  plantation,  to  let  the  Almighty  God 
and  the  undergods  have  a  chance  to  tell 
me  how  to  give  you  up." 

"Ask  them  now,  Osmond,"  she 
breathed.  "Ask  here,  while  I  am  here  to 
answer,  too." 

"No,"  said  Osmond.  He  shook  his 
head.  "Not  while  we  are  together.  I 
can't  listen  to  Him." 

In  the  road  he  met  Peter.  They 
stopped,  and  Peter  said  at  once,  — 

"  I  've  got  three  orders  from  New  York. 
When  they're  finished,  I'm  going  back 
to  France." 

Osmond  could  not  at  once  recall  him- 
self, even  for  his  boy.  Peter  seemed  only 
a  figure  of  the  night,  familiarly  dear,  and 
yet  unrelated  to  the  great  dream  that 
swept  across  the  sky  with  banners.  Pe- 
ter spoke  again  bluntly. 

"I  shall  paint  again  all  right.  You 
need  n't  worry.   It's  got  hold  of  me." 

Then  they  shook  hands. 


XXXI 

Osmond  went  back  to  his  little  house* 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  think.  The  old  habit 
of  his  life  was  changed.  Henceforward, 
whether  he  took  a  woman's  love  or  left 
it,  things  would  not  be  the  same.  Say 
she  loved  him  with  the  enduring  passion 
of  a  woman  at  her  best,  could  he  let  her 
undertake  the  half  of  his  strange  lot? 
G)uld  he  cut  her  off  from  a  thousand 
sources  of  happiness  to  be  found  in  the 
world  she  knew,  even  though  he  forced 
her  to  go  out  into  that  world  and  sing, 
and  lessened  his  claim  on  her  to  a  swal- 
low flight  now  and  then  back  to  his 
waiting  heart?  If  her  lot  were  to  be  a 
public  one,  she  would  have,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  make  it  herself;  for  here  was  he, 
with  his  plants  and  trees,  almost  one  of 
them,  and  he  could  not  give  up  hts 
hardy  life,  lest  he  dwindle  and  fail  ut- 
terly. Besides,  this  was  his  business, 
as  music  was  hers.  ^\^^tever  commun- 
ion they  had,  it  could  never  be  a  unison 
of  pursuits,  but  rather  an  interchange  of 
rich  devotion.  It  looked,  he  concluded, 
very  bad  for  her. 

As  he  thought  that,  the  night  grew 
chill,  and  the  stars  waned  in  thdr  shin- 
ing. These  were  the  dull  old  ways  of  a 
world  that  had  swung  so  long  in  one 
orbit  that  it  could  never  be  otherwise. 
He  was  bringing  the  woman  to  break 
bitter  bread  with  him,  and  though  she 
ate  it  cheerfully  in  the  morning  of  her 
hope,  it  would  seem  intolerable  in  the 
evening,  and  at  night  she  might  refuse 
it  utterly.  What  right  had  he  to  let  her 
vow  herself  to  such  things  and  swell 
the  list  of  proven  failure  ?  But  say 
she  loved  him!  And  after  all,  what  was 
love  ?  Was  it  the  ever-living  germ  of  de- 
sire to  create  new  life,  that  life  mi^t 
live?  Was  it  the  gift  shut  in  the  hand 
when  life  left  the  creating  source,  to  be 
squandered  or  hoarded,  to  be  used  for 
honor  or  dishonor,  but  always  ignor- 
antly,  to  serve  the  power  behind  creati<xi 
itself?  Was  this  beautiful  creature  the 
sport  of  her  woman's  blood,  doing  the 
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will  of  the  earth,  and  so  most  innocently 
walking  into  the  lure  of  his  arms  because 
they  longed  for  her  ?   He  wondered. 

And  his  side  of  it,  the  man's  side,  what 
did  it  mean  for  him  to  know  he  worshiped 
the  divinity  of  her  beauty,  the  sun  of  her 
good  pleasure,  the  might  of  her  yielding- 
ness?  When  he  thought  of  her,  the  body 
of  things  became  mysteriously  trans- 
muted to  what  he  had  to  call  their  soul, 
because  it  wore  no  other  name.  There 
was  the  flame  of  passion  and  the  frost 
of  awe.  The  mystical  call  of  her  spirit 
to  his  had  become  the  most  natural  of 
all  created  impulses.  Yet,  say  that  he, 
too,  was  in  the  grip  of  that  greatest  force, 
and  nature  was  tricking  the  woman  out 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  dawn,  to  blind 
him  into  stumbling  along  nature's  ways. 
Did  nature  want  him  to  say,  "This  is 
Paradise,"  until  she  was  ready  to  let  him 
know  it  was  the  unchanged  earth?  If 
it  was  all  a  gigantic  phenomenon  of  a 
teeming  universe  —  well,  it  was  good. 
It  was  to  be  worshiped  as  the  savage 
worships  the  sun,  — but  not  greatly.  For 
clouds  hide  the  sun,  and,  in  spite  of  it, 
men  die.  Better  not  spill  too  much  blood 
for  a  savage  god  that  gives  but  savage 
recompense.  And,  thinking  so,  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  lapsed  into  a  dull  recogni- 
tion of  the  things  of  earth. 

How  far  his  mind  had  rushed  upon  its 
track  he  did  not  know,  but  suddenly  it 
came  to  a  stop  and  jolted  him  awake. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  come  to  a  great 
gulf,  the  darkness  girdling  the  natural 
life,  and  across  it  were  the  colors  of  the 
dawn.  Th^  breathed  and  wavered  in 
sheer  beauty.  And  at  that  moment  there 
began  in  him  the  fainting  recognition  of 
what  love  might  be  if  men  would  have 
it  so.  First,  there  was  the  lure,  the  ' 
voice  of  the  creature  calling  to  its  mate. 
Then  there  was  the  unveiling  of  the 
soul,  the  recognition,  the  sight  of  the  soul 
as  God  sees  it,  so  that  the  two  creat- 
ures can  only  breathe,  "How  beau- 
tiful you  are!  "  And  that  must  not  con- 
tinue, •  because  the  soul  is  a  delicate 
though  an  indestructible  thing,  and  can- 


not walk  naked  through  the  assaults  of 
time.  It  would  consume  the  beholder; 
it  would  even  scorch  under  the  flame 
of  its  own  being.  It  withdraws,  only  to 
appear  again,  like  the  god  from  the 
brake,  when  it  is  greatly  summoned.  But 
always  it  is  there,  and  the  two  that  hold 
high  fealty  remember  what  they  have 
seen.  When  the  flame  sinks,  they  say 
"But  it  is  the  flame  on  the  altar.  It  must 
not  die."  And  they  renew  it.  When  the 
outer  habit  of  life  fails  in  one  of  them, 
to  grow  poor  and  mean,  the  other  re- 
members that  one  glimpse  of  the  soul, 
and  calls  upon  it  tenderly. 

"Revive,"  says  his  patient  love,  "I 
stay  you  with  the  flagons  of  my  hope,  I 
comfort  you  with  the  apples  of  my  great 
belief."  And  always  it  is  an  interchange 
of  life,  the  one  feeding  the  other  with 
eternal  succor. 

And  now,  to  come  back  to  the  old 
question:  Say  a  woman  loved  a  man  like 
this  man?  Osmond  seemed  not  to  be 
debating  now,  but  hastening  along  the 
thread  of  a  perfect  certainty.  Something 
had  put  a  clue  in  his  hand.  Whmver 
it  might  lead  him,  he  was  running  fast. 
It  came  upon  him,  like  the  lighting  of 
a  great  fire,  that  this  was  a  call  for  high 
emprise.  He  loved  nothing  so  much  as 
courage.  Here  was  the  smnmons  to  the 
world-old  battle  where  all  but  a  few  fail 
and  none  are  said  to  succeed  unless  they 
die  for  passion  and  so  life  drops  a  curtain 
on  the  after-fight.  The  great  lovers  — 
chiefly  they  are  those  for  whom  the  fight 
never  was  finished,  who  chose  death 
rather  than  endure.  He  had  bitten  his 
teeth  all  his  life  on  the  despair  of  adven- 
ture, but  now  it  came  upon  him  that  life 
itself  is  the  great  adventure,  and  love 
the  crown  of  it.  Say  he,  loving  a  woman, 
went  out  to  fight  the  dragons  of  the  way. 
He  had  no  armor  such  as  youth  delights 
in.  He  was  not  a  Prince  Charming,  who 
wooes  the  eye  even  before  he  sp>eaks. 
He  had  only  the  one  treasure  —  love. 
Say  he  crowned  the  woman  with  it,  and 
then  challenged  God  to  give  their  hun- 
gers food,  be  the  unseen  combatant  and 
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fight  out  the  fight  beside  them  ?  Say  he 
vowed  himself  like  a  knight  to  her  serv- 
ice, and  their  mutual  worship  scorned 
the  body  save  as  the  instrument  of  life, 
and  glorified  the  soul  ?  "I  am  the  soul," 
something  cried  out  in  him.  "Do  not 
deny  me,  or  you  blaspheme  the  Grod 
that  also  lives.  Give  me  food,  the  large 
liberty  to  be  faithful.  Lay  bonds  upon 
me,  patience  and  loyalty,  and  I  shall  re- 
joice in  them  and  grow  strong  enough 
to  break  them,  and  delight  in  perfect 
Uberty." 

It  all  resolved  itself,  he  found,  into  this 
question  of  the  soul.  Was  the  marvel 
true  ?  Did  it  really  exist  ?  For  if  it  did, 
it  must  have  food  and  cherishing.  In- 
evitably then  he  thought  of  grannie,  and 
his  struggling  mind  seemed  to  appeal 
to  her  clarity,  question  and  answer,  and 
to  every  question  she  smiled  and  told 
him  the  dream  was  true.  It  did  live,  this 
mystery,  this  imperishable  one  that  came 
from  the  bosom  of  God  and  would  re- 
turn in  safety  there. 

Osmond  rose,  in  the  dewy  midnight, 
and  stretched  his  arms  to  heaven.  He 
felt  what  he  never  had  before,  in  his 
iron  acquiescence,  an  ecstasy  of  worship. 
This  was  what  grannie  felt,  he  knew;  it 
was  the  daily  draught  that  kept  her  spirit 
young.  He  made  no  doubt  she  was  pray- 
ing for  him  at  that  moment,  and  that 
their  buoyant  certain  ties  were  meeting  in 
the  air  of  quickened  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
walked.   Now  he  saw  the  use  of  wings. 

He  knew  what  Rose  was  doing.  She 
would  not  be  waking.  She  would  be 
lying  in  her  bed  asleep,  too  secure  in  her 
glad  confidence  to  wonder  over  it.  An- 
other thought  swept  in  and  awoke  his 
quivering  sentience  to  the  marvel  of  his 
life.  Some  recognition  of  the  cherishing 
maternal  seemed  to  grow  in  him,  and  as 
grannie  had  saved  his  body  for  him,  so 
now  Rose  seemed  to  have  given  birth  to 
his  new  soul.  It  was  like  a  shining  child. 
With  his  bodily  eyes  he  almost  saw  it 
through  the  dark,  and  he  longed  to  take 
it  in  his  arms  to  where  she  slept  and  lay 
it  on  her  breast.    He  could  fancy  how 


the  shining  child  would  lie  there  and  how, 
sleeping,  her  sweet  soul  would  cherish  it 
And  whether  he  began  the  next  day  with 
the  resolve  to  give  her  up  or  to  relinquish 
his  own  doubts,  at  least  he  had  had  the 
vision.  As  the  dawn  broke  he  seemed  to 
see  her  coming  toward  him,  the  spirit  of 
it,  rosy-dad,  bearing  in  her  hands,  out- 
stretched, a  beaker  for  his  lips.  It  was 
the  water  of  life,  and  her  face  besought 
him  to  know  finally  that  they  were  to 
drink  of  it  together.  He  was  shaken  with 
the  wonder  of  it.  All  his  past  had  been 
preparing  him  for  ignominy  and  loss.  He 
trembled  when  he  saw  what  the  giri  in 
the  vision  meant;  that  the  greater  quest 
is  farther  yet. 

xxxn 

Madam  Fulton  and  Electra  were  busy, 
each  in  her  own  track,  making  ready  to 
go.  Flectra  was  truly  concerned  because 
grandmother  had  fallen  into  this  frenzy 
of  setting  her  belongings  in  oidor  and 
would  even  fly  up  to  town  to  her  little 
apartment,  on  mysterious  errands.  But 
Madam  Fulton  was  as  gayly  confident 
as  she  was  inscrutable,  and  even  "vben 
Billy  Stark  warned  her  that  she  was  doing 
too  much,  she  only  whispered,  — 

"Got  the  tickets,  Lochinvar  ?  " 

On  the  last  day,  when  the  house  was 
partly  closed  and  the  servants  lingered 
only  for  an  hour  or  two,  Electra,  ready  to 
her  gloves,  came  to  kiss  her  grandmother 
good-by.  Madam  Fulton  drew  back  a 
pace  and  looked  at  her. 

"Electra,"  said  she,  "you'U  be  hor- 
ribly shocked  and  you'll  want  to  Uugh 
at  me.  But  don't  you  do  it  Don't  yoo 
do  either  of  those  two  things." 

Electra's  brows  came  together  in  a 
perplexity  that  yet  betokened  onJ^  a 
tepid  interest.  Her  own  affairs  were  too 
insistent.  They  crowded  out  the  pak, 
dim  hopes  of  age. 

"When,  grandmother?"  she  asked. 
"Why  should  I  want  to  laugh?" 

"Never  mind.  But  you  will.  And 
when  you  do,  you  say  to  yourself  that. 
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after  all,  youth  and  age  are  just  about  the 
same,  osdy  age  has  tested  many  things 
and  found  they're  no  good.  So  if  it 
finds  something  that  seems  good — Well, 
Electra,  you  're  off  on  your  fool's  errand. 
Don't  you  deny  other  folks  the  comfort 
of  theirs." 

"I don't  understand  you,  grandmo- 
ther." 

*'No,  of  course  you  don't.  But  you 
will.  Once  I  should  n't  have  cared 
whether  you  did  or  not,  but  I've  taken 
a  kind  of  a  liking  to  you.  I  told  you  I 
should  when  you  turned  human  and 
made  a  fool  of  yourself  like  the  rest  of 
us.  And  now  you're  going  out  into  the 
wilderness,  to  found  a  city  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

*'I  am  going  to  join  the  Brotherhood," 
said  Electra,  with  punctilious  truth. 

"  And  build  a  monument  to  that  hand- 
some scamp  that  had  the  bad  taste  to 
come  over  here  to  die." 

'*  Grandmother,  you  must  not  use  such 
words." 

*'Must  not?  Don't  you  suppose  I 
know  a  scamp  when  I  see  one  ?  If  I  'd 
been  fifty  years  younger  I  dare  say  I 
should  be  starting  out  to  build  him  a 
monument,  too.  But  I'm  glad  of  it, 
child,  I'm  glad  of  it.  He's  your  pre- 
server. He  has  roused  in  you  the  capac- 
ity for  being  a  fool.  Make  much  of  it. 
F^rize  it.  It's  God's  most  blessed  gift  to 
man.  When  you  've  lost  that,  you  've  lost 
everything." 

"There  is  the  carriage,  grandmother. 
I  must  go." 

Madam  Fulton  presented  a  kindly 
cheek. 

"Good-by,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "I'm 
sorry  I've  harried  you.  I  had  to,  though. 
I  should  again.  Now  we'll  meet  in  Paris 
or  London  —  or  another  world." 

Electra,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  well- 
equipped  traveler,  in  her  beautiful  suit, 
her  erect  pose,  was  at  the  door. 

''The  maids  will  go  in  an  hour,"  she 
said.  "Then  you've  only  to  turn  the  key 
and  walk  over  to  Mrs.  Grant's.  I  wish 
jou 'd  had  your  trunks  taken  out  before." 


"My  trunks  can  wait,"  chuckled  the 
old  lady.    "They'll  be  sent  for." 

As  Electra's  carriage  turned  from  the 
driveway  into  the  road.  Madam  Fulton 
laughed  again. 

Electra  had  five  minutes  at  the  station, 
and  there  appeared  Peter,  wearing  the 
air  of  haste.  He  had  been  painting  in  the 
garden  when  the  carriage  went  by,  and 
he  had  dropped  brush  and  palette  to  run. 
Why,  Peter  could  not  have  said,  only  it 
seemed  cold  and  miserable  to  have  an  im- 
perial lady  taking  the  .train  alone,  and 
then  setting  sail  with  no  one  by. 

"You  would  n't  let  me  go  up  to  town 
with  you  ?  "  he  ventured,  with  his  eager 
stammer. 

"No,"  returned  Electra,  "  thank  you." 

"I'd  like  to  awfully,"  said  Peter. 
"Maybe  I  could  be  of  use." 

"Everything  is  done.  My  luggage  is 
on  board.   We  sail  at  three." 

"It  seems  an  infernally  lonesome  thing 
to  do!" 

Electra  smiled.  She  had  gained  that 
smile  of  late.  It  was  a  subtle  indication 
of  the  secret  knowledge  she  had  of  the  re- 
sources of  her  own  future.  With  a  perfect 
and  simple  conviction,  she  believed  she 
should  be  guided,  by  Markham  MacLeod 
or  some  unseen  genius  of  his  life.  She 
should  follow  his  star.  She  should  know 
where  to  go. 

"Rose  said  you  did  n't  take  the  letters 
she  offered  you.  Is  that  wise,  Electra? 
If  you  want  to  know  the  Brotherhood — " 

"I  shall  know  it,"  said  Electra,  with 
entire  simplicity.   "The  way  will  open." 

She  did  not  say  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  blur  her  secret  by  sharing  it  overmuch 
with  any  one.  She  was  going  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  chief.  Other  voices  would 
confuse  the  message.  The  medium  must 
be  kept  clarified  between  his  soul  and 
hers.  Peter  stood  back,  feeling,  in  an- 
other form.  Madam  Fulton's  hopeless 
admiration  of  this  magnificent  futility. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  shaU  be  there  in 
the  late  autumn,  and  I  shall  find  you." 

"I  may  not,"  said  Electra  decisively, 
"want  to  be  found." 
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But  when  he  thought  of  the  elements 
into  which  she  meant  to  hurl  herself,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  she  would  as  glad- 
ly long  to  be  found  as  the  maiden  in  the 
arena  before  the  beasts  walked  in.  Then 
the  train  came,  and  she  bade  him  a 
civil  and  correct  good-by  and  was  taken 
away. 

Peter  went  home  wondering,  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.  Life  seemed  to  resolve 
itself,  not  into  the  harmonious  end  of 
tragedy,  but  into  more  tragedy.  Human 
things,  when  a  solution  was  reached,  de- 
liberately began  a  new  act.  Peter  had  the 
childlike  egoism  of  the  very  religious  or 
the  devotee  of  art.  He  never  could  help 
feeling  that,  in  a  way,  the  world  was  cre- 
ated for  him.  Its  fortuitous  happenings 
strengthened  that  belief.  He  had  come 
home  to  lose  Electra  whom  he  did  not 
love.  Markham  MacLeod,  who,  he  now 
saw,  had  been  too  bright  a  sun,  blinding 
his  eyes  to  his  own  proper  work,  had  been 
removed.  Perhaps  that,  too,  was  done 
for  him.  And  now  he  should  paint  his 
pictures.  The  Brotherhood  still  seemed 
far  off  and,  if  not  vain,  at  least  a  clamor- 
ous sea  of  discontent,  the  hope  of  a  palace 
beautiful  beyond  the  touch  of  time.  But 
near  him  were  dear  and  intimate  things: 
the  feel  of  the  brush  in  his  fingers,  the 
adorable  combination  of  colors  as  deliri- 
ous as  the  simsets  God  could  make.  And 
in  the  future  there  were  men  and  women 
whaalso  would  go  singing  along  the  path 
to  perfect  pictures  and  leafy  glades.  In 
them  was  infinite  possibility  of  more  plea- 
sure, more  delight.  And  th^re  was  his 
broken  heart!  For  Peter's  heart  was  truly 
broken.  That  he  knew.  He  had  lost 
Rose,  for  she  had  gravely  told  him  so,  and 
given  the  simple  reason,  if  he  needed  it. 
There  was  no  man  for  her  but  one.  And 
the  one  was  Osmond  to  whom  he  would 
gladly  relinquish  even  the  delight  of  her. 
So,  thinking  of  his  brother  who  was  the 
best  thing  bom,  of  his  broken  heart,  of 
his  pictures  and  the  general  adorableness 
of  the  world,  crammed  full  of  things  to 
paint,  Peter  threw  his  stick  into  the  air, 
caught  it,  and  burst  into  song. 


When  the  maids  had  left,  after  their 
good-by  to  Madam  Fulton,  giving  the 
keys  into  her  hand,  she  sat  a  while  in  the 
silent  house,  and  took  a  comfortable  nap. 
It  was  amazing,  she  thought  as  she  sank 
off,  what  a  lessening  of  tension  it  was  to 
have  Electra  gone.  When  she  awoke,  it 
was  still  quiet  and  Billy  Stark  had  not 
come.  He  was  to  run  down  from  town, 
his  last  preparations  made;  the  country 
minister  was  to  meet  them  at  the  Grant 
house,  and  there  they  would  be  married. 
Then  they  would  take  the  late  afternoon 
train,  and,  in  due  course,  sail  for  Liver- 
pool. Even  Bessie  Grant  did  not  guess 
they  were  to  be  married,  but  she,  Mj^/^Am 
Fulton  knew,  was  ready  for  the  last  trump 
and  welcoming  evangels,  and  that  pre- 
pared her  for  all  lesser  things. 

It  seemed  a  little  chilly  in  the  house, 
shut  up  as  it  was  for  the  flitting,  all  ex- 
cept the  room  where  Madam  Fulton  sat, 
and  she  took  her  chair  out  of  doors,  not 
pausing  on  the  veranda  but  going  on  to 
the  garden  beds.  It  would  be  pleasant, 
she  thought,  to  sit  there  in  the  sun  with 
the  bees  humming  on  their  way,  and 
take  her  last  look  at  the  place.  As  well 
as  she  knew  she  was  going  to  leave  it, 
she  knew  she  should  return  to  it  no 
more.  It  was  not  only  that  her  age  made 
it  improbable,  —  for  she  had  no  doubt 
of  Billy's  ability  to  run  over  a  doaen 
times  yet;  it  was  some  inward  certainty 
that  told  her  she  was  going  for  good.  It 
pleased  her  in  every  way.  She  liked  new 
peoples  and  untried  lands. 

Yet,  as  she  sat  there,  old  faces  crowded 
upon  her,  and  they  were  pleasant  to  be- 
hold. Her  husband  was  not  there.  With 
his  death  he  seemed  to  have  withdrawn 
into  a  remote  place  where  no  summons 
could  reach  him,  even  if  she  wished  to 
call.  And  she  had  never  wished  it  But 
these  were  faces  scarcely  remembered  in 
her  day-time  mood,  very  clear  in  the  sun- 
light, and  with  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
One  was  like  her  own,  only  where  hers 
sparkled  with  irony  and  discontent,  this 
was  softer  and  more  sweet.  "Why,"  said 
Madam  Fulton   aloud,  "mother!"    It 
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gave  her  no  surprise.  Nothing  seemed 
disturbing  in  this  calm  world,  where 
things  were  throbbing  warmly  and,  she 
knew  at  last,  for  the  general  good.  Then 
she  reflected  that  this  was  probably  the 
effect  of  happiness  because  she  was  going 
to  many  BiUy  Stark.  It  must  be  tove, 
she  thought,  instead  of  their  gay  friend- 
ship. Youth  and  age  were  perhaps  not 
so  imlike  after  all,  when  one  shut  one's 
eyes  and  sat  in  the  garden  in  the  sun. 

Billy  Stark  faded  out  of  her  musings, 
and  the  forgotten  faces  came  the  more 
clearly,  all  smiling,  all  bearing  a  mys- 
terious benediction.  She  found  herself 
recalling  old  memories  with  them,  doings 
that  had  been  once  of  great  importance, 
but  of  later  years  had  been  packed 
into  the  rubbish  hole  of  childish  things. 
There  was  the  summer  day  when  she 
had  lost  the  stolen  prism  from  the  par- 
lor lamp,  and  mother  had  looked  at  her 
gravely  for  a  moment  and  then  smiled, 
seeing  that  tears  were  coming,  and  said 
it  was  no  matter.  Mother  had  never 
known  that  the  tears  were  all  for  the  loss 
of  the  red  and  blue  lights  in  the  prism, 
and  somehow  her  kindness  had  not  mat- 
tered then,  because  it  could  not  bring  the 
colors  back.  But  now  it  seemed  to  the  old 
lady  in  the  garden  that  mother  had  been 
very  kind  indeed.  "Don't  mind  it,"  the 
sweet  face  seemed  to  be  saying.  "Don't 
mind  anything."  And  as  she  listened,  she 
was  restored  to  the  pleasant  usages  of 
some  morning  land  where  one  could  be 
reassured  in  a  blest  authority  that  made 
it  so. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  that  she  sat 
there  in  this  pleasant  company,  so  far 
removed  from  the  conditions  of  her  own 
life  that  it  was  actually,  at  moments,  as  if 
she  were  in  another  coimtry.  But  forms 
began  to  fade,  and,  mingled  with  their 
going,  was  the  sense  that  another  per- 
sonality was  thrusting  itself  into  their 
circle,  and,  being  more  solid  than  they, 
was  pushing  them  out.  Billy  Stark  was 
calling,  in  his  kindly  tone,  — 

**Florrie!  wake  up,  child." 

Her  eyes  came  open. 


"Yes,"  she  said,  "that's  what  mother 
was  just  calling  me."  She  winked,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes.  "My  stars,  Billy,"  said 
she,  "I've  been  dreaming." 

Billy  pulled  up  a  garden  chair.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  tender  consideration. 
Florrie  was  pretty  tired,  he  thought.  She 
had  worn  herself  out  with  these  forced 
hurryings.  Now  he  had  no  doubts  about 
his  ability  to  take  care  of  her,  or  his  wish 
to  do  it.  Billy  was  one  who,  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  cast  care  behind 
him,  and  if  it  climbed  up  on  the  saddle 
bow,  he  promptly  knocked  it  off  again. 
That  was  why  he  proposed  to  be  hearty 
for  twenty  years  to  come. 

"Shall  we  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and 
be  poking  over  to  Bessie  Grant's  ?  "  he 
asked.  "We'll  call  here  for  your  trunks 
on  the  way  to  the  train." 

"By  and  by,  Billy."  She  leaned  her 
head  on  the  chair  back,  and  regarded  him 
with  her  friendly  smile.  "I  haven't 
waked  up  yet.    What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"Five  minutes  before  three." 

"No!  Electra'U  be  sailing  in  five  min- 
utes." 

"And  in  half  an  hour  Ihe  reverend 
parson  will  be  waiting  for  us  at  Bessie 
Grant's." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  let  me  sit  a  minute, 
Billy.  I  had  the  most  extraordinary 
dream." 

"Last  night?" 

"No,  no.  Sitting  here  in  the  sun.  And 
yet  I  did  n't  think  I  'd  slept  a  wink.  Billy, 
do  you  remember  the  day  mother  stood 
me  in  the  comer  for  going  fishing  with 
you,  and  then,  when  she  found  you'd 
stood  yourself  in  the  other  comer,  she 
laughed  and  gave  us  cookies  ?  " 

"Seems  to  me  I  do.  I'd  forgotten, 
though." 

"So  had  I.  I  had  n't  thought  of  it  for 
years.  Then  there  was  the  time  Jeanie 
Lake  was  married  and  they  found  out 
he'd  deceived  that  girl  over  in  the  next 
township,  and  Jeanie  died  of  a  broken 
heart." 

"What  makes  you  think  of  it  now, 
Florrie?" 
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'  *  I  remember  so  well  how  Jeanie  looked 
through  the  weeks  she  was  fading  out, 
before  she  died.  I  remember  I  thought  I 
shouldn't  have  taken  it  so.  I'd  have 
struck  him  on  his  lying  mouth  and  lived 
to  love  another  man.  But  Jeanie  looks 
exactly  like  herself  now." 

"YouVe  been  dreaming,  Rorrie," 
said  the  old  man  anxiously. 

"Did  n't  I  tell  you  I 'd  been  dreaming  ? 
I  saw  them  in  crowds.  Don't  you  hurry 
me,  Billy.  Let's  sit  here  a  minute  and 
talk  about  old  times."  She  blinked  her 
eyes  awake  again  and  looked  at  him  re- 
assuringly. "You  must  n't  think  I  don't 
want  to  go,  Billy.  I  do.  I 'm  a  little  tired, 
but  I  'm  all  keyed  up  to  go.  I  'm  perfectly 
sure  we  shall  have  a  lovely  time,  —  the 
loveliest  time  that  ever  was.'* 

"The  voyage  will  do  you  good,"  he 
said,  in  the  same  affectionate  concern. 
"The  maid  will  meet  us  on  the  pier.. 
And  once  in  London,  you'll  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  crowd." 

"Fancy!  And  Electra  shall  come  over 
from  Paris,  and  you'll  make  love  to  me, 
to  shock  her.  Billy,  is  n't  it  queer  I  did 
n't  dream  of  Charlie  Grant  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Why,  Florrie  ?   Why  should  you  ?  " 

"Because  they  were  all  there,  crowds 
of  them  I  have  n't  told  you  about.  But 
not  he.  I  suppose  he  was  with  Bessie 
Grant.  Billy,  it  was  when  I  gave  him  up, 
my  life  went  wrong." 

"Yes,  dear,  you  told  me  so." 

"It  was  n't  that  I  could  n't  bear  to  lose 
him.  I  never  broke  my  heart.  It  was 
because  I  made  a  bad .  choice,  —  a  bad 
choice.  I  said  dehberately  I  wanted  the 
world  and  the  things  the  world  can  give. 
Everything  began  when  I  giave  him  up." 

"Time's  going,  Florrie.  The  parson 
will  be  there." 

"Yes.  Don't  hurry  me.  Do  you  sup- 
pose we  find  things  because  we  believe 
in  them  ?  " 

"What  things,  dear?" 

"Will  Bessie  Grant  have  heaven  be- 
cause she  believes  in  it  ?  Will  she  find  him 
because  she  thinks  he's  there  ?  " 


"Come,  dear,  wake  up." 

"WeU!"  The  old  lady  roused  hcradf. 
The  light  came  back  to  her  eyes,  the  old 
smUe  to  her  lips. 

"I'll  teU  you  what,  Billy,"  said  she, 
"there's  one  thing  I  swear  I  never  viU 
forget.    Living  or  dying  I  never  ¥rill." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  never *11  forget  you  saw  me  an  old 
woman  and  treated  me  like  a  young  one. 
I  never  *11  forget  you  did  your  best  to 
bring  back  my  lost  youth.  And  if  there 
is  a  heaven  and  I  set  foot  in  it,  and  tfaej 
bring  up  their  archangeb,  I  '11  say,  'Away 
with  you  and  your  fine  company.  Where 's 
Billy  Stark?'" 

But  the  light  faded  as  she  spoke  and 
her  face  changed  mysteriously,  in  a  way 
he  did  not  like.  A  clever  thought  came 
to  him. 

"Florrie,"  said  he,  *  *  have  you  had  your 
luncheon  ?  " 

"I  guess  not" 

"Have  you  been  sitting  here  ever  since 
Electra  went,  dreaming  and  starring?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Well,  that's  it.  Now  you  get  on  yoor 
two  feet  and  take  my  arm  and  come  oTcr 
to  Bessie  Grant's.  And  she'll  give  yon 
food  and  coffee.  Bless  us,  Florrie,  we're 
not  going  to  own  we  miss  Electra's  patent 
foods  as  early  in  the  game  as  this!" 

She  smiled  at  him.  "I  believe  I  am 
hungry,  Billy,"  she  owned.  "That 's  why 
I  had  my  dream.  They  always  have 
visions  fasting.  But  it  was  a  beautiful 
dream.    I  wish  I  could  have  it  again." 

"You  wait  a  minute.  I  'm  going  to  get 
you  a  nip  of  brandy."  She  was  rising, 
and  he  put  her  back  into  her  chair.  "I 
Imow  where  it  is."  He  hurried  down  the 
path,  but  her  voice  recalled  him  aharplj. 

"Billy,  come  back.    Don't  leave  me.*' 

He  returned  to  her,  where  she  had 
risen  and  was  standing  tremulouslj. 
That  same  dire  change  was  on  her  face, 
as  if  old  age  had  passed  a  sponge  over  it 
Her  eyes  regarded  him,  in  a  keen  ques- 
tioning. 

"What  is  it,  BiUy  ?  "  she  whispered. 
"  What's  coming  ?  "  He  put  her  into  her 
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chair,  and  she  said  again,  "Don't  leave 
me." 

"I  must"  There  were  tears  in  his 
kind  eyes.  "  Let  me  go  one  minute,  dear. 
I'll  get  you  something." 

But  her  frail  hand  detained  him. 

*  *  Sit  down,  Billy,"  she  was  whispering. 
"No,  kneel  —  there  —  where  I  can  see 
you.    Keep  hold  of  me." 

He  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  He  put  her  back 
gently  into  her  chair,  again  with  the  de- 
termination to  get  the  brandy;  but  her 
face  forbade  him. 

"Floirie!  "  he  called  loudly. 

No  one  answered.  With  the  keenness 
of  the  shocked  intelligence,  summoned  to 
record  the  smallest  things  with  the  same 
faithfulness  as  the  large,  he  noted  how 
the  bees  were  humming  in  the  garden. 
He  and  the  bees  were  alive,  but  his  old 
friend  was  dead. 

xxxm 

In  the  hushed  interval  after  Madam 
Fulton  had  died  and  BiUy  Stark  had 
gone  away  sadly,  knowing  he  should  re- 
turn to  America  no  more,  Osmond  went 
to  find  Rose.  He  had  seen  her  briefly, 
in  the  common  ways  of  life,  but  it  was 
evident  to  her  that  they  were  not  to  meet 
alone.  Perhaps  his  mind  had  fixed  itself 
inexorably  against  her,  she  thought,  and 
he  meant  to  see  her  only  to  say  good-by. 
But  even  that  contented  her,  if  it  must 
be.  The  splendor  of  their  understanding 
abode  with  her  and  made  his  will  seem 
easy.  When  the  tide  of  new  love  went 
down,  it  would  be  another  thing;  but 
now  it  was  at  the  flood,  and  the  Ught  of 
heaven  shone  in  it 

He  came  walking  through  the  garden, 
and  she  saw  him  come.  Grannie  sat  out 
there  among  the  hollyhocks,  waiting  for 
Peter.  He  had  left  his  painting  to  bring 
her  a  glass  of  water  from  the  house, 
and  she  rested  in  a  somnolent  calm. 
Grannie  liked  the  sunshine,  and  to-day 
it  was  opulent  and  flooding.  To  Osmond, 
looking  at  her  as  he  came,  her  serenity 


seemed  even  majestic.  She  had  forgotten 
the  world,  he  saw,  and  a  smile  brooded 
upon  her  face,  that  face  where  no  evO 
passions  had  ever  dwelt,  and  where 
peace  had  lain  like  a  visible  sign  for 
many  years.  As  he  passed  her  portrait, 
he  glanced  at  it  in  proud  wonder  because 
Peter  had  done  it.  To  Osmond,  it 
looked  complete  as  it  was,  and  he  found 
it  another  and  only  less  beautiful  grannie 
in  the  garden,  with  an  added  touch  of 
life  upon  Ihe  face,  something  that  did  not 
lie  there  every  day.  It  was  a  shade  of 
sadness  in  the  midst  of  the  tranquillity, 
as  if  grannie  also,  in  spite  of  her  calm,  had 
known  great  hungers.  It  tempered  her 
childlike  quality  and  made  what  might  be 
called  her  character  as  enduring  as  time 
that  had  wrought  it.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  when  he  neaied  her,  and  her  smile 
came,  the  one  that  was  for  him  alone 
and  never  failed  him. 

"What  were  you  thinking  about, 
grannie  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"A  good  many  things,"  she  said. 
"Florrie  and  poor  Billy  Stark." 

"You'll  miss  her,  grannie!  " 

"Not  long,  son.  And  I'm  very  glad 
she's  gone.  Florrie  never  was  one  to 
bear  old  age.  She'd  have  had  to  meet 
it  soon! " 

Osmond  smiled  tenderly  at  the  in- 
genuous implication,  but  then  he  be- 
thought him  it  was  true.  Madam  Fulton 
never  had  been  old.  Grannie  put  out 
her  hand  to  his. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  you,  son,  all 
the  morning.  I  hoped  you'd  come." 

"Yes,  granniie.  I  couldn't  come 
before." 

"No.   You  look  like  a  new  man." 

"I  am  a  new  man,  grannie." 

He  gave  the  kind  hand  a  little  tight 
grasp,  and  left  her.  Peter  was  coming 
with  the  glass  of  water,  and  Peter,  too, 
had  a  morning  light  on  his  face,  only  his 
was  the  look  of  the  maker  who  sees  the 
vision  of  fulfillment 

"Grood  picture,  Pete,"  said  Osmond. 

Peter  nodded  in  entire  acquiescence. 

"I   don't  know  what  grannie  looks 
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like/'  he  said.  He  was  gazing  into  the 
glass  of  water,  as  if  it  were  a  crystal  and 
he  could  find  the  answer  there.  "I've 
been  trying  to  think.  Like  a  baby»  — 
with  a  sort  of  innocence, — like  a  fate,  a 
kind  one,  —  like  the  earth-goddess.  If 
I  've  put  in  all  I  see,  it 's  a  corker." 

"It's  the  mother  look,"  said  Osmond. 
"But  it  is  a  corker,  safe  enough." 

They  parted  with  a  nod,  but  Peter 
stopped. 

"Hear  that!  "  he  said. 

Rose  was  singing.  The  song  began 
so  triumphantly,  with  such  dash  and 
splendor,  that  it  was  almost  like  impro- 
vising. Osmond  felt  it  like  a  call.  He 
went  on  to  the  house,  and  Peter,  after 
that  moment  of  listening,  also  kept  on 
the  way  that  took  him  to  his  work.  He, 
too,  walked  with  quickened  step,  and 
there  was  light  in  his  eyes.  All  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  being  quickened  to  the  song; 
but  he  was  thinking  what  a  stunning 
world  it  was  to  have  such  things  in  it: 
paint  and  canvas  and  disturbing  songs 
and  broken  hearts.  The  song  ceased 
suddenly.  He  knew  why.  Osmond  had 
gone  into  the  room  and  Rose  had  met 
him.  Peter  sighed.  Then  he  laughed, 
took  grannie's  empty  glass  from  her,  and 
sat  down  to  work. 

"It's  a  funny  world,  grannie,"  he 
remarked. 

Grannie  smiled  at  him.  She  under- 
stood him  also,  though  he  was  not  in  her 
heart  as  Osmond  was. 

"You  like  your  work,  don't  you, 
Peter?  "  she  remarked.  "It's  just  the 
right  thing  for  you." 

Peter  plunged  at  it. 

"It's  the  best  thing  out,"  he  affirmed. 
"It's  the  top  bubble  on  the  biggest  wave." 
Then  he  too,  because  the  song  had 
ceased,  began  one  on  his  own  account, 
with  an  inward  rueful  apology  to  his 
broken  heart.  For  the  song  should  have 
been  a  sad  one,  but  Peter  could  not  paint 
when  the  vibrations  lagged,  and  so  he 
made  it  gay. 

Osmond  followed  the  voice,  and  met 
Rose  in  the  sitting-room,  where  she  stood 


waiting  for  him.  She  wore  a  morning 
gown  of  demure  dimity,  with  a  little 
ruffle  about  her  singing  throat.  When 
she  saw  him,  she  laughed,  for  no  reason. 
Then  she  blushed*  For  Osmond  was 
not  the  same.  He  came  up  to  her  and 
took  her  hands. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  goddess,"  he 
said. 

They  were  smiling  at  each  other  out 
of  an  equal  hope. 

"I'm  not  a  goddess.  I'm  just  girL" 

"Not  a  terrible  Parisian  ?  " 

She  looked  down  at  her  dress,  diat  had 
wrought  the  simplicity. 

"I  put  it  on  for  you,"  she  said.  "You 
did  n't  like  my  chiffons  that  other  night" 

"How  did  you  know  I  should  come  ?  " 

"You  knew  it.  Why  should  n't  I  know 
it  ?   Are  the  wires  down  ?  " 

Then,  by  one  impulse,  they  began  to 
walk  back  and  f  orUi  through  the  room, 
hand  in  hand,  like  children. 

"You  go  next  week,"  he  said,  al- 
though he  knew  she  did. 

"Yes." 

"  When  do  you  come  back  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  I  can  race  through  all  the 
business  there.  In  a  month,  I  hope  — 
perhaps  less." 

"Shall  you  come  straight  here  ?  " 

"I  may  stay  a  day  or  two  in  New  York. 
I  shall  bring  letters.  I  shall  try  to  get  a 
footing  there." 

"I  will  meet  you  in  New  Yoik. 
Grannie  has  folks  there.  I  '11  take  you  to 
them." 

It  was  a  different  man  that  spoke,  de- 
cisive, dominating.  She  flushed  in  keen 
delight.  Theystoppedatthewindowand 
looked  out  on  the  garden-beds,  in  that 
tranquil  summer  hush,  all  growth  and 
bloom.  He  drew  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
spoke  inteifiperately. 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  come  by  day! " 

"Why,  Osmond?" 

"I  wanted  it  to  be  by  day,  with  no 
glamour  roimd  us,  to  make  you  judge, 
itecept,  reject  things  as  they  are.  But 
now  I  need  the-night  to  help  me."  She 
was  a  picture  of  breathing  happiness. 
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He  forgot  his  part.  "Rose,"  he  cried, 
"  it  *s  love  between  us ! " 

"It's  love,"  she  answered. 

"I  came  to  tell  you  the  past  is  past. 
It's  not  to  be  remembered.  Not  a  doubt! 
not  a  fear!  not  even  a  fear  for  you. 
You're  not  to  love  a  coward.  I  won't 
have  that  Will  you  take  me,  make 
what  you  can  of  me  ?  " 

The  light  on  their  faces  spoke  without 
their  will. 

"I'm  not  going  to  mark  it  down,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  going  to  say  it  isn't 
worthy  of  you.  It's  going  to  be,  the  sort 
the  big  lovers  died  for.  I  have  looked 
the  thing  in  the  face.  I  adore  it.  I'm 
going  where  it  leads  me." 

She  calmed  as  he  grew  fervid. 

"Sit  down,  Osmond,"  she  said.  "We 
must  talk.  There  are  n't  many  days  to 
talk  in." 

But  as  he  sat,  he  kept  her  hand. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  why  I've  been  stay- 
ing away  from  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"If  you  want  to.  But  I  know." 

"  You  don't  know  the  half.  I  have  had 
to  conquer  all  sorts  of  fears,  chiefly  for 
you.  For  me  it's  nothing.  I'd  rather 
have  one  minute  of  you  and  lose  you 
to-morrow  than  not  to  have  had  you. 
But  for  you!  "  A  wistful  shade  fell  upon 
his  face.     "My  own  dear  child!"  he 


you. 


mused.    ''It   must  be  weU   for 

"It  will  be  weU." 

"It  shall.  It 's  a  great  adventure.  Rose. 
It's  a  big  challenge  —  the  biggest.  I 
promise  you — " 

"No!  no!" 

"Yes.  I  promise  you  my  imdying 
faith.    And  I  won't  be  a  coward." 

She  was  looking  at  him,  smiling. 

"You're  a  darling  lover,"  she  said. 
"Such  pretty  words!" 

Then  they  laughed. 

"This  is  nothing  to  what  I  can  do," 
said  Osmond.   "I  shall  read  the  poets." 

He  leaned  to  her  and  they  kissed,  like 
children.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
foresaw  strange  beauties  he  hiki  never 
dreamed  of.  There  would  be  the  sweet, 
slumbrous  valleys  and  the  sharp  light- 
nings of  fierce  love,  but  there  would  be 
also  the  homely  intimacies,  the  foolish- 
ness of  children  who,  hand  in  hand,  can 
smile  at  everjrthing. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  could  tell  what 
I  am  thinking  ?  "  he  wondered. 

The  air  of  the  playhouse  seemed  to  be 
about  her,  and  she  knew. 

"You  are  pla3dng  we  are  on  a  ship," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  we  two  alone  —  " 

"We're  just  starting  on  the  great 
adventure  —  " 


{The  End.) 
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THE  WfflP-POOR-WILL 

BY  JOHN  ERSKINE 

We  traveled  thro'  the  soundless  night 

And  breathed  the  fragrant  June, 
Tumultuous  fragrance,  flooded  bright 

With  an  un waning  moon; 
Till  from  the  whitened  field  the  wood 

Rose  dark  along  the  hill,  — 
And  there  with  sudden  J07  we  stood 

To  hear  thee,  whip-poor-will! 

0  Bird,  O  Wonder!  Long  and  high 
Thj  measured  question  calls! 

1  marvel,  till  thy  perfect  cry 
Almost  too  perfect  faDs. 

What  art  thou  singing,  voice  divine, 

Heart  of  the  poignant  night? 
What  utter  loveliness  is  thine. 

Of  suffering  or  delight? 
Delight  too  lovely,  all  but  pain. 

Would  thy  frail  spirit  pour? 
Would  sorrow,  in  thy  perfect  strain, 

Be  joy  f orevermcMre  ? 

Thou  hadst  no  answer  but  thy  song  — 
Clear  as  the  soft  June  light. 

Sweet  as  the  fragrant  earth,  and  long 
As  that  immortal  night. 
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Pbior  to  last  July,  there  were  only 
three  Prohibition  states  in  the  Union, 
—  Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota. 
Since  that  date,  four  states  have  been 
added  to  the  Prohibition  group:  Okla- 
homa, by  a  provision  in  the  constitution 
under  which  she  entered  the  Union,  and 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  by 
legislative  enactment 

Prohibitory  legislation  in  the  South  — 
for  Oklahoma  is  virtually  a  southern 
state  —  is  not  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  It 
is  the  culmination  of  forces  which  have 
been  for  a  long  tune  at  work.  Careful 
study  of  existing  conditions  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  these  forces  have  by  no 
means  spent  themselves,  but  that  other 
southern  states  are  likely  to  follow  the 
example  of  Greorgia,  Alabama,  Okla- 
homa, and  Mississippi. 

The  people  of  the  southern  states  have 
become  accustomed  to  local  prohibition 
through  the  working  of  local-option  laws. 
In  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in  the 
North  the  city  or  town  is  usually  the 
element  in  the  application  of  local  op- 
tion. But  in  the  South  the  county  is  ' 
the  unit.  Naturally,  when  the  opportim- 
ity  was  given  for  an  expression  of  local 
sentiment  against  the  saloon,  the  rural 
counties  were  the  first  to  go  "dry." 
There  the  crossroads  "doggeries"  were 
doing  their  most  destructive  work,  and 
the  idea  of  driving  the  liquor  traffic  out 
of  the  country  districts  into  the  towns 
was  a  captivating  one.  The  movement 
spread  rapidly  to  counties  which  were 
partly  rural  and  partly  urban  in  their 
population.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity against  the  saloons  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, coupled  with  a  minority  of  the 
city  voters,  sufficed  to  make  more  and 
more  of  these  counties  "dry." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  the  legis- 


lature of  Georgia  met  in  June,  1907, 
out  of  the  145  counties  in  the  state,  125 
were  "dry,"  and  most  of  them  had  been 
so  for  years.  Repeatedly  the  attempt 
had  been  made  in  previous  legislatures 
to  enact  a  general  prohibitory  law. 
Bills  to  this  end  had  passed  the  House 
only  to  be  blocked  by  the  Senate.  The 
liquor  interests  were  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  Senate  that  they  enter- 
tained a  serene  and  not  unreasonable 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  defeat  there 
any  extreme  temperance  legislation.  But 
they  forgot  to  take  into  account  the 
peculiar  system  upon  which  representa- 
tion is  distributed  in  the  Greorgia  legis- 
lature, —  a  system  only  a  shade  less 
complicated  than  the  Prussian  suffrage 
laws. 

The  apportionment  is  not  primarily 
by  population,  but  by  counties.  In  the 
House  each  of  the  six  counties  having 
the  largest  population  has  three  mem- 
bers; each  of  the  twenty-five  counties 
ranging  next  in  population  has  two 
members;  and  each  of  the  remaining 
counties  has  one.  In  the  Senate,  repre- 
sentation is  by  districts,  and  usually 
three  counties,  but  sometimes  four,  con- 
stitute a  district.  The  l^islature  is 
elected  biennially.  A  system  of  rotation 
among  the  counties  prevails  in  the  selec- 
tion of  senators.  A  senator  from  a  cer- 
tain county  is  elected  to  represent  his 
district  this  year;  the  turn  of  that  county 
to  be  directly  represented  in  the  Senate 
does  not  come  round  again  for  four  years. 
In  the  instances  in  which  four  counties 
are  bunched  together  to  make  a  district, 
the  turn  of  that  county  will  not  come 
round  again  for  six  years.  An  exception 
is  made  in  favor  ol  Fulton  County,  in 
which  Atlanta,  the  largest  dty  of  the 
state,  is  situated.  That  county  is  allowed 
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direct  representation  in  the  Senate  at 
every  other  election. 

Under  such  a  system,  there  will  be 
legislatures,  of  course,  in  which  the  cities 
will  have  the  minimum  of  representation 
in  the  Senate.  This  is  what  happened 
in  the  legislature  which  met  in  June, 
1907.  Of  the  fifteen  largest  cities  in  the 
state,  only  four  were  directly  represented 
in  the  Senate.  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Amer- 
icus,  Albany,  Rome,  and  Athens  were 
among  the  cities  left  without  senators  by 
this  rotation  system.  The  prohibitionists 
were  not  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
The  first  bill  introduced  was  the  pro- 
hibition bill.  With  an  assivance  born  of 
the  favoring  circumstances,  the  bill  was 
introduced,  not  in  the  House,  as  formerly, 
but  in  the  Senate.  The  fight  was  pushed, 
and  within  thirty  days  the  bill  was  passed 
and  signed  by  the  governor,  to  take  effect 
January  1, 1908.  The  vote  in  the  Senate 
was  34  to  7,  and  in  the  House  139  to  39. 

The  law  thus  swiftly  enacted  is  one 
of  the  most  drastic  in  the  history  of 
prohibitory  legislation.  It  forbids  abso- 
lutely the  ''manufactive,  sale,  barter, 
giving  away  to  induce  trade,  or  keeping 
or  furnishing  at  public  places,  or  keep- 
ing on  hand  at  places  of  business,  of 
any  alcoholic,  spirituous,  malt  or  intox- 
icating liquors,  or  intoxicating  bitters  or 
other  drinks  which,  if  drunk  to  excess, 
will  produce  intoxication."  It  would 
seem  that  the  framers  of  this  law  had 
made  a  thorough  study  of  prohibitory 
legislation  in  other  states,  with  the  in- 
tention of  stopping  up  every  loophole 
which  experience  elsewhere  had  dis- 
closed. The  usual  leniency  toward  drug- 
gists, and  toward  the  use  of  liquors 
for  supposed  medicinal  purposes,  is  ab- 
sent. Druggists  are  allowed  to  keep 
plain  alcohol,  but  that  is  all.  A  physi- 
cian may  not  prescribe  stimulants,  except 
alcohol,  and  then  only  under  stringent 
restrictions.  He  must  fill  out  a  blank 
stating  the  exact  nature  of  the  ailment 
and  certifying  that  in  his  opinion  the 
alcohol  is  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve 
or  cure  the  illness.     He  cannot  fill  his 


own  prescription,  nor  can  he  send  it  to  a 
drug-store  in  which  he  has  a  financial 
interest.  The  prescription  must  be  filled 
not  later  than  the  day  after  it  is  dated: 
it  must  not  call  for  more  than  a  pint,  and 
it  cannot  be  refilled;  and  every  prescrip- 
tion filled  must  be  recorded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  druggist  filling  it,  the  recoid 
being  at  all  times  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. The  alcohol  must  be  delivered 
directly,  either  to  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  prescribed  or  to  the  physician  writ- 
ing the  prescription. 

Severe  as  this  law  is,  it  places  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  ordering  liquors 
from  outside  the  state  for  use  in  the 
home.  Many  of  the  larger  dealers,  driven 
from  their  saloons  in  Georgia  cities, 
have  established  themselves  in  Chattar 
nooga  or  Jacksonville  or  elsewhere,  and 
expect  to  retain  a  large  part  of  their 
trade.  Liquors  ordered  of  them  may  be 
sent  by  express  and  delivered  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  purchaser.  A  possible  loop- 
hole in  the  law,  also,  is  the  absence  of 
any  specific  mention  of  clubs.  After  the 
law  was  enacted,  an  effort  was  made  to 
supply  this  omission  by  imposing  a  tax 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  upon  dubs 
which  maintained  "lockers."  This  went 
too  far,  but  a  compromise  was  reached 
by  making  the  tax  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  is  not  yet  clear,  and  cannot 
be  until  test  cases  are  decided  by  the 
coiurts,  whether  clubs  which  pay  this 
tax  can  venture  to  dispense  liquors  to 
their  members.  If  the  courts  should  rule 
that  a  club  is  either  "a  public  place" 
or  "a  place  of  business,"  it  would  be 
impossible  either  to  sell  or  to  give  away 
6r  to  keep  on  hand  in  them  any  intoxi- 
cating liquors  without  being  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law.  In  view  of 
this  harrowing  uncertainty,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  most  of  the  dub  lockers 
remain  locked. 

In  Alabama,  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
hibitory law  was  a  greater  surprise  than 
in  Georgia.  The  first  step  toward  the 
restraint  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  state 
was  the  passage  by  the  legislature,  rears 
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ago,  of  special  acts  prohibiting  saloon^ 
within  five  miles  of  certain  churches 
and  schoolhouses.  Then  came  a  modi- 
fied form  of  town  local  option,  mider 
which  ^owns  of  5000  or  more  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  choose  between  saloons 
run  for  private  profit  and  dispensaries 
run  by  the  community,  the  profits  going 
to  public  uses.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1907,  of  the  67  counties  in  the  state,  22 
were  "dry**  under  special  acts;  15  had 
dispensaries;  21  had  licensed  saloons; 
and  9  had  both  dispensaries  and  saloons. 
When  the  legislature  met  in  January, 
1907,  a  county  local-option  bill  was  in- 
troduced. The  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure urged  as  a  substitute  a  bill  which 
would  have  permitted  towns  and  cities 
to  vote  separately,  each  for  itself.  The 
liquor  interests,  perceiving  the  futility 
ctf  opposing  all  forms  of  local  option, 
javoreid  the  substitute,  hoping  to  prevent 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns.  But  the 
county  local-option  bill  went  through  the 
House  with  only  two  opposing  votes, 
and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  only 
a  single  dissenter.  Encouraged  by  this 
overwhelming  victory,  the  temperance 
elements  introduced  at  once  an  "anti- 
shipping  bill."  This  bill,  which  was 
enacted  with  only  three  opposing  votes 
in  the  Senate  and  two  in  the  House, 
forbids  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
to  accept  any  liquors  for  shipment,  trans- 
portation, or  delivery  into  any  prohibition 
district.  The  soliciting  of  orders  in  "  dry  " 
districts  by  liquor  dnunmers  is  forbid- 
den, and  violation  of  the  law  carries  a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  fine  and 
six  months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
After  this  heavy  blow,  the  liquor  interests 
may  well  have  thought  that  the  ^eorst 
had  happened.  But  the  same  legislature 
was  re-convened  in  November,  in  special 
session,  to  consider  railway  legislation; 
and  it  took  the  bits  between  its  teeth, 
and  enacted  a  state  prohibitory  law,  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1909. 

In  Alabama,  as  hitherto  in  Georgia, 
a  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  liquor 


traffic  is  turned  over  to  the  school  fund; 
and  there  was  presented  at  Montgomery, 
when  the  prohibition  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  large 
body  of  women  from  Mobile,  protesting 
against  its  enactment  on  the  ground 
that  the  public-school  system  would  be 
crippled.  But  the  legislature  did  not 
heed  the  protest:  and  it  may  be  that 
Alabama,  as  Georgia  already  is  doing, 
may  find  new  and  more  suitable  sources 
of  revenue  for  its  schools,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  lost  through  prohibitory 
legislation. 

In  Oklahoma  and  in  Mississippi,  the 
transition  to  state  prohibition  was  made 
easy  by  the  continual  extension  of  the 
"dry"  area  under  local  option.  Of  the 
two  former  territories  which  constitute 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  wholly  "dry"  under  fed- 
eral laws  aiming  at  the  protection  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa was  three-fourths  "dry"  under 
the  operation  of  local  option.  Constitu- 
tional prohibition  in  Oklahoma  is  as 
drastic  as  statutory  prohibition  in  Geor- 
gia, in  that  it  prohibits  absolutely  the 
manufacture,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away 
of  liquors,  except  under  rigid  restric- 
tions for  medicinal  use;  and  it  imposes 
a  jail  sentence  upon  a  physician  who  pre- 
scribes liquor  for  a  person  not  entitled  to 
it.  In  Mississippi,  out  of  76  counties  in 
the  state,  69  were  "dry"  under  county 
option,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  was  for- 
bidden in  about  nine-tenths  of  the  area 
of  the  state.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  legislature, 
which  assembled  in  January  of  this  year, 
took  up  the  question  of  prohibition  as 
the  most  urgent  matter  before  it,  and 
by  the  middle  of  February  enacted  a 
rigid  prohibitory  law  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  both  houses. 

The  Mississippi  statute  resembles  that 
of  Georgia,  with  some  points  of  dif- 
ference. For  one  thing,  it  reduces  to  a 
half-pint  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  a 
physician  may  prescribe.  It  makes  it  un- 
lawful "to  manufacture,  to  sell  or  bar- 
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ter,  or  give  away  to  induce  trade,  or 
keep  for  sale  or  barter,  or  to  be  given 
away  to  induce  trade,  any  vinous,  alco- 
holic, malt,  intoxicating  or  spirituous 
liquors  or  intoxicating  bitters  or  other 
drinks  which,  if  drunk  to  excess,  will 
produce  intoxication."  But  it  exempts 
wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  as  the 
Georgia  statute  does  not,  and  it  also 
permits  the  making  of  home-made  wine, 
for  domestic  or  household  uses.  The  law 
cancels  all  existing  licenses  with  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  and  forbids  the  issue 
of  licenses  thereafter.  A  companion 
statute,  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
the  same  day,  Fel^uary  19,  r^rulates 
the  disposition  of  liquors  shipped  into 
the  state  C.  O.  D.,  or  with  a  bill  of  lading 
attached.  The  provisions  of  this  statute 
are  unique  and  ingenious.  After  such 
liquors  have  been  delivered  to  the  person 
addressed,  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  remove  them  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  place  where  the 
delivery  was  made.  The  consumption 
of  the  liquors  is  made  a  lonely  joy,  for 
the  receiver  is  forbidden  to  sdl  or  to 
give  away  any  part  of  them.  Nor  is  it 
safe  for  any  one  to  lay  in  a  large  store 
of  liquor  for  his  own  consumption;  for 
the  law  makes  the  mere  possession  of 
so  much  as  half  a  gallon  of  liquor  prima 
facie  evidence  of  guilt  With  its  range 
of  influence  limited  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  feet,  its  amount  limited  to 
less  than  a  half-gallon,  and  its  consump- 
tion restricted  to  the  solitary  individual 
who  orders  it,  the  havoc  which  may  be 
wrought  by  a  consignment  of  C.  O.  D 
liquor  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

The  Hquor  interests  have  taken  alarm 
at  the  outlook,  and  are  starting  tardy 
movements  of  reform  in  the  hope  of 
averting  further  disaster.  One  of  their 
organs  candidly  remarks  that  'Various 
forms  of  viciousness  seem  to  fasten  to 
the  liquor  traffic  with  the  tenacity  of 
barnacles."  Why  have  these  various 
forms  of  viciousness  escaped  attention 
hitherto  ?  Why  has  the  liquor  trade  as  a 
whole  presented  a  solid  front  to  every 


movement  for  their  elimination.^      It  is 
the  old  story;  — 

When  the  deTil  was  nek, 
The  deTil  a  monk  would  be ; 

When  the  deyil  got  well 
The  deyil  a  monk  was  he. 

Just  now,  the  devO  is  sick;  and  the 
remedy  which  suggests  itself  to  faim  is 
the  reform  of  some  of  his  evil  ways.  The 
organ  already  quoted  makes  this  quite 
clear  when  it  goes  on  to  say:  **Tlie 
reform  of  the  saloon  and  the  etimination 
of  the  dive  and  such  like  efforts  may  not 
head  off  the  wave  of  prohibition  now 
spreading  over  this  republic,  but  these 
steps  can  certainly  help  some."  The 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Associatioii 
of  New  York  has  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  changes  in  the  laws,  "to  the  end 
that  the  retail  business  may  be  ultimatdy 
conducted  by  men  of  recognized  charac- 
ter and  standing  in  the  communi^.** 

The  most  significant  step  is  the  form- 
ation of  a  *' Model  License  League"  by 
a  recent  convention  of  distillers  and 
wholesale  dealers  at  Louisville.  This 
league  adopted  an  address  "To  the 
People  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  L^islatures  of  our  vari- 
ous States."  This  curious  document 
opens  with  an  extenuation  of  the  offenses 
of  the  retail  dealer,  on  the  ground  that 
the  force  of  competition  or  the  law  of 
self-preservation  often  persuades  him 
to  "do  things  he  condenms  at  heart,  and 
which  do  hurt  to  the  opinions,  and  per- 
chance to  the  rights  of  others.**  "Why 
do  so  many  saloon-keepers  violate  law  ?  *' 
the  address  proceeds  to  inquire;  and  it 
answers,  "Because  they  find  it  profitable, 
or  else  because  their  competitors  prac- 
tically force  them  to  violate  law.'*  TIk 
remedy,  it  appears,  is  to  make  the  salocxi- 
keepers  easy  in  their  minds  by  giving 
them  a  permanent  grip  upon  their 
licenses.  The  first  suggestion  which  this 
Model  license  League  puts  forth  to 
American  legislatures  is  that  every  out- 
standing  license  should  be  made  per- 
manent unless  canceled  by  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  state. 
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county,  precinct,  or  municipality.  It  is 
to  be  transferable,  or  left  as  a  part  of  an 
estate,  like  any  other  property.  licenses 
should  be  "clear,  unambiguous  contracts 
between  the  state  and  the  individual," 
and  the  utmost  penalty  for  their  viola- 
tion should  be  cancellation.  Finally, 
legislation  is  suggested  against  the  sale 
dt  liquor  to  minors,  but  the  penalty  is 
not* to  fall  upon  the  dealer  but  upon 
"  any  minor  over  eighteen  who  represents 
himself  to  be  of  age  in  order  to  procure 
intoxicants.*'  The  address  goes  on  to 
argue  that,  with  such  legislation  as  this, 
the  saloon-keepers  will  enforce  the  pro- 
visions, because  it  will  pay  them  better 
to  obey  law  than  to  violate  it;  and  to 
preserve  so  valuable  a  license  from  can- 
cellation ''the  saloon-keeper  will  be  of 
all  men  most  amdous  to  run  an  orderly 
place,  to  refuse  to  sell  to  minors  or  in- 
ebriates, and  to  dose  at  the  hour  named 
by  society."  Elsewhere  in  the  address 
is  the  sententious  declaration,  "If  so- 
ciety imposes  upon  the  saloon-keeper, 
the  saloon-keeper  will  certainly  impose 
upon  society."  Perhaps;  but  to  a  dis- 
passionate judgment,  a  time  when,  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  an  in- 
creasing disposition  is  manifest  to  hit 
the  saloon  and  to  hit  it  hard,  does  not 
seem  the  best  for  the  making  of  such  a 
threat. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  panic  of 
the  liquor  interests.  A  map  of  the  United 
States,  with  prohibition  states  white, 
license  states  black,  and  states  partly 
"dry"  and  partly  "wet"  imder  local 
option  indicated  by  shading,  discloses 
a  belt  of  states  —  a  new  "black  belt" — 
extending  from  Montana  on  the  north  to 
the  Mexican  border,  in  which  temperance 
l^;i8lation  has  made  no  headway.  In  this 
belt  are  included  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  Outside  of  this  belt,  there  is  no 
state  in  the  Union  in  which  some  form 
of  restrictive  legislation  is  not  operative. 
The  patches  of  white  territory,  marking 
areas  which  are  "dry"  under  local  option, 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  South; 


and  the  prohibition  area  is  growing  so 
fast  that  a  map  of  1907,  thus  marked,  is 
already  antiquated.  Kentucky  is  no 
longer  a  "Bourbon "  state,  in  this  matter 
of  the  sale  of  liquor.  Of  its  119  counties 
94  are  entirely  "dry,"  21  allow  the  sale 
of  liquor  only  in  cities,  and  only  four  put 
no  restrictions  on  the  traffic.  In  Ten- 
nessee there  are  only  three  dties  and 
three  towns  in  which  the  sale  is  licensed. 
In  West  Virginia,  out  of  65  counties  88 
are  "dry;"  in  Virginia,  46  out  of  100, 
and  26  more  are  "dry"  outside  of  the 
cities;  in  North  Carolina,  62  out  of  97; 
in  South  Carolina,  17  out  of  41;  in 
Florida,  84  otit  of  47;  in  Arkansas,  58 
out  of  75;  in  Texas,  145  out  of  248,  with 
51  others  partly  "dry;"  and  in  Louisi- 
ana, 28  "dry"  parishes  out  of  59. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  most 
of  these  states  are  headed  toward  state 
prohibition.  Their  movement  in  that  di- 
rection is  accelerated  by  the  advantage 
which  all  accessible  statistics  prove  that 
"dry"  counties  have  over  "wet"  as 
regards  the  prevalence  of  crime.  Thus 
in  Virginia,  the  "dry"  counties  furnish 
one  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary  to  every 
5122  of  the  population,  while  Uie  "wet" 
counties  furnish  one  prisoner  to  every 
2918.  In  West  Virginia,  the  five  wettest 
counties  have  415  convicts;  the  other  50 
counties  have  only  418.  The  compar- 
ison might  be  extended  indefinitely  with 
similar  results. 

This  year  is  the  "off"  year  in  the 
meeting  of  state  legislatures,  but  next 
year,  when  the  legislatures  of  most  of 
the  states  will  be  in  session,  a  large 
amount  of  restrictive  legislation  may  be 
looked  for.  If  prohibition  is  even  fairly 
well  enforced  in  the  states  which  have 
adopted  it,  other  states  will  be  inclined 
to  follow  their  example.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  early  to  judge  of  results;  but  the 
first  reports  from  Oklahoma  are  of  a 
marked  falling  off  in  the  business  of  the 
police  courts,  and  from  Georgia  of  in- 
creased steadiness  of  negro  laborers.  At 
Atlanta,  last  January,  there  were  but 
64  cases  of  drunkenness  before  the  court. 
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as  compared  with  841  in  January,  1907. 
In  January  and  February,  1907,  there 
were  8074  arrests  for  all  causes;  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  present 
year  only  1588.  The  first  sentence  for 
illegal  selling  was  to  twelve  months  on 
the  chain-gang.  There  have  been  several 
days  this  year  when  no  prisoner  waa  be- 
fore the  court  at  Atlanta  charged  with 
drunkenness ;  and  on  one  memorable  day, 
the  dty  jail,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
built,  was  wholly  empty.  These  are  facts 
that  will  bother  the  bureau  of  publicity 
which  the  National  Brewers'  Association 
has  just  established,  to  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  that  "  prohibition  does 
not  prohibit." 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there 
are  some  checks  to  the  advance  of  pro- 
hibition. In  West  \^ginia,  in  February, 
a  prohibition  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  had  passed  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  was  defeated  in  the  other. 
The  South  Carolina  legislature  has  re- 
jected a  prohibitory  bill,  but'  by  a  vote 
close  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  of 
different  action  later.  The  Mississippi 
legislature,  which  adopted  statutory  pro- 
hibition in  February,  rejected  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  by  a  dose  vote,  in 
March.  This,  however,  is  not  a  check.  It 
merely  points  to  a  purpose  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  before  embedding 
it  in  the  fundamental  law.  The  legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  was  not  quite 
ready  to  enact  prohibition,  but  it  has 
submitted  the  question  to  a  referendum, 
to  be  taken  April  29. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  drift  toward 
prohibition  in  the  South  ?  The  obvious 
cause,  and  the  one  most  often  given  in 
explanation,  is  the  presence  of  the  negro. 
It  is  said  that  the  vote  for  prohibition 
in  the  South  represents  exactly  the  same 
reasoning  which  excludes  liquor  from 
Indian  reservations,  shuts  it  out  by  inter- 
national agreement  from  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  excludes  it  from  great 
areas  in  Africa  under  the  British  flag; 
and  that,  wherever  there  is  an  undevel- 
oped race,  the  reasons  for  restrictions 


upon  the  liquor  traffic  become  convinc- 
ing. The  Siouth,  we  are  told,  faces  two 
imperative  needs,  better  labor  and  lest 
crime,  and  the  closing  of  the  saloon  opens 
the  way  to  meeting  these  needs.  There 
is  force  in  these -statements.  Drumken- 
ness  unquestionably  demoralizes  labor 
and  incites  to  crime.  The  frightful  race 
riots  at  Atlanta,  which  sprang  from  the 
dives  and  were  carried  to  such  excesses 
of  unreasoning  ferocity  by  men  who  were 
inflamed  by  drink,  may  well  enough  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  Greorgia  Ic^ 
lators  when  they  enacted  state  prohibi- 
tion. 

But  the  presence  of  the  negro  fur- 
nishes only  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
prohibition  movement  in  the  Sputh. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  during  the 
debate  in  the  Georgia  legislature  upon 
the  pending  prohibitory  bill,  the  negro 
was  not  once  mentioned  as  a  reason  for 
the  enactment  of  prohibition.  The  fact 
is  thaf  the  curse  of  the  drink  evil  rests 
upon  white  as  well  as  black.  It  retards 
the  highest  development  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  prosperity  of  the  commim- 
ity.  The  ablest  and  most  far-sighted 
leaders  of  Southern  opinion  have  come 
to  the  realization  of  this  truth.  Habits 
of  personal  temperance  are  more  widely 
diffused  than  they  once  were.  The  South 
needs  for  its  development  capital,  and 
intelligent  and  diversified  labor.  It  can- 
not attract  either  if  industry  is  made 
irregular  and  life  and  property  insecure 
through  the  multiplication  of  dc^geries 
and  dives.  In  the  South,  moreover,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  the  saloon 
interests  themselves  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  revolt  against  them,  wfaidi 
leads  up  to  these  drastic  laws.  Rapa- 
cious, lawless,  and  cruel,  unmindful  of 
the  public  welfare  and  of  private  rigbta. 
defiant  of  restraint  and  impudently  in- 
sistent upon  their  right  to  do  as  thej 
please,  they  have  worn  out  the  patience 
of  the  public.  They  have  elected  and 
have  controlled  sheriffs,  mayors,  alder- 
men, and  legislatures,  until  the  peopk 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  short 
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and  simple,  not  to  say  the  only  way,  to 
get  rid  of  the  saloon  in  politics  b  to  get 
rid  of  the  saloon.  No  explanation  of  the 
southern  situation  is  complete  that  does 
not  recognize  this  fact. 

Does  the  spread  of  anti-saloon  senti- 
ment all  over  the  country,  and  of  state 
prohibition  in  the  South,  point  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  Prphibition  party 
vote  in  national  politics  ?  Naturally  the 
party  leaders  hope  for  this  result,  and  pre- 
dict that  the  prohibition  sentiment  will 
grow  till  by  its  own  momentum  Prohib- 
ition is  established  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  appeal  made  to  the  average 
man  by  local  or  even  by  state  prohibition 
and  that  made  by  national  prohibition. 
The  nearer  a  saloon  gets  to  a  voter,  the 
easier  it  is  to  arouse  him  to  active  efforts 
for  its  displacement.  A  canvass  recently 
made  of  Boston  residential  districts  in 
the  interest  of  ward  option  disclosed  men 
who  themselves  kept  saloons  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  who  were  prepared  to 
vote  against  saloons  in  the  ward  of  their 
residence,  for  the  sake  of  their  children. 
In  towns  and  cities  in  which  the  question 
of  License  or  No-license  comes  up  under 
local-option  laws,  a  large  part  of  the  No- 
license  vote  is  cast  by  men  who  have  no 
extreme  temperance  views  and  are  not 
total  abstainers.  But  they  perceive  that 
the  local  saloon  injures  neighboring  pro- 
perty, increases  crime,  tempts  working- 
men  to  indulgence,  makes  the  streets  in- 
secure, and  menaces  the  growing  boy. 
So  they  vote  to  be  rid  of  it;  but  they 
would  not  vote  for  state  prohibition.  Still 
less  would  they  vote  with  the  Prohibition 
party  at  a  national  election. 

Massachusetts  furnishes  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  this  principle.  It  is  a  state 
quite  as  easily  moved  as  most  states  by 
moral  enthusiasms.  Yet,  at  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1888,  the  state  gave 
only  8701  votes  for  the  Prohibition -can- 
didate. In  April,  1889,  a  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  people.     The  amend- 


ment was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
45,820.  Yet  the  vote  cast  in  favor  of 
state  prohibition  was  85,242,  or  almost 
ten  times  as  large  as  that  given  for  the 
third-party  ticket  at  the  national  elec- 
tion a  few  months  before.  In  the  local- 
option  elections  in  Massachusetts  in  1889, 
the  total  No-license  vote  was  114,550, 
and  there  was  an  actual  majority  for 
no-license  of  5656,  as  contrasted  with  an 
anti-prohibition  majority  of  45,820  in 
April  of  the  same  year. 

The  same  conditions,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, prevail  in  the  South.  As  county 
after  county  has  gone  "dry"  until  a 
large  part  of  a  state  is  under  county 
prohibition,  the  annoyance  occasioned 
by  contiguous  "  wet "  counties  has  in- . 
creased  until  the  voters  are  prepared  for 
state  prohibition.  But  the  members  of 
southern  legislatures  who  have  enacted 
prohibition  are  not  therefore  Prohibi- 
tionists, so  far  as  national  politics  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  still,  practically  all  of 
them.  Democrats.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
million  voters,  more  or  less.  North  and 
South,  will  go  on  voting  in  presiden- 
tial years  with  the  National  Inhibition 
party,  whose  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic  is  the  extreme,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  most  minds,  the  impracticable 
one,  of  prohibiting  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Federal  G>nstitution,  as  public 
crimes,  "  the  manufacture,  importation, 
transportation  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors;"  but  they  will  not  be  very 
largely  recruited  from  the  men  who  have 
brought  about  state  prohibition  in  the 
South. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  at 
which  national  legislation  will  be  sought 
to  reinforce  the  execution  of  state  prohib- 
itory laws.  Congress  will  be  asked  so  to 
legislate  as  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
liquors  from  "  wet  "  states  into  "  dry  " 
ones.  It  will  be  demanded  that  liquor,  in 
whatever  form  and  in  whatever  packages, 
shall  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  state 
as  soon  as  it  crosses  its  bbundaries.  Bills 
to  this  effect  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress. The  demand  is  not  unreasonable, 
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and  it  is,  incidentally,  in  full  aooard 
with  the  state-rights  sentiment  of  the 
SoutL 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  was  to  the  vigilance  of  Senator 
Clay  of  Georgia  that  prohibition  states 
and  communities  owe  the  recent  discov- 
ery of  an  attempt  to  open  the  mails  to  the 
shipment  of  liquors.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  as  the  Senate  re^uiing-clerk 
was  droning  through  the  bill  for  the  re- 
vision and  codification  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  section  218,  which 
forbids  the  transmission  of  certain  arti- 
cles through  the  mails,  was  reached, 
Senator  Clay  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  amendment  was 
there  any  mention  of  liquor  or  glass.  He 
protested  against  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  nullify  prohibition 
laws  by  allowing  liquor  dealers  to  send 
liquor  of  all  kinds  through  the  mails,  and 
he  demanded  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  by  whom  and  for  what  reason  the 
change  had  been  made.  No  very  definite 
explanation  was  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
mysterious  amendment,  but  the  Senate, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  struck  it  out,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  original  law  were 
restored. 


The  second  demand  which  is  likely  to 
be  made  upon  Congress  is  for  legislation 
to  prevent  the  issue  of  "  licenses  "  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  counties  or  states 
where  it  is  forbidden  by  law.  But  this 
demand,  although  sincere,  is  based  on  a 
misapprehension.  The  national  govern- 
ment does  not  •"  license  "  any  one  to  sdl 
liquor.  But  it  exacts  an  internal-revenue 
tax  from  all  persons  who  do  sell  liquor, 
and  it  collects  this  tax  without  reference 
to  state  license  or  prohibition  laws.  The 
truth  is  that  this  system  is  far  from  being 
an  unmixed  evil  in  prohibition  communi- 
ties or  states.  It  puts  the  liquet  dealer 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  he 
attempts  to  sell  without  paying  the  inter- 
nal-revenue tax,  he  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion and  heavy  penalty  in  the  federal 
courts.  But  if  he  pays  the  tax,  the  fact 
that  he  has  done  so  may  be  disclosed, 
and  the  very  possession  of  the  tax  receipt 
which  he  is  required  to  have  in  order  to 
stand  off  the  federal  authorities  may  be, 
and  in  some  states  is,  made  prima  fade 
evidence  that  he  is  violating  the  state 
law.  Level-headed  prohibition  and  anti- 
saloon  leaders  will  reflect  seriously  be- 
fore they  agitate  for  a  change  in  this 
particular. 
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"  Any  objection  to  graveyards  ?  "  the 
American  inquired. 

"  I  should  object  to  taking  up  my 
permanent  abode  in  one  unnecessarily 
soon/'  the  Frenchman  replied,  his  black 
eyes  twinkling,  his  thin  lips  smiling  be- 
tween his  jetty  mustache  and  his  pointed 
sable  beard. 

""  M onseer  Daypurtwee,"  said  his  host, 
"  I 'in  not  joking,  you  understand.  I've 
showed  you  most  of  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  rather  like  to  drive  through  our 
cemetery,  myself.  I'm  trying  to  find  out 
how  the  idea  strikes  you." 

**  I  should  be  charmed,  I  am  sure," 
Des  Pertuis  answered  in  his  unexcep- 
tionable English. 

"  Some  people  don't  like  to  go  to  a 
graveyard,"  Wade  resumed,  "any  of- 
tener  or  any  sooner  than  they  have  to. 
Sure  you're  not  just  being  polite  ?  " 

**  Quite  sure."  Ren^  replied,  smiling 
again. 

"Honor  bright,  no  reservations?" 
Wade  queried  anxiously,  half  turning, 
and  glancing  into  his  guest's  eyes. 

"None  whatever,"  Ren^  answered 
him  smilingly. 

"  Then  we'll  drive  through  the  ceme- 
tery,'* Wade  informed  him,  settling  back 
comfortably,  not  a  muscle  showing  ef- 
fort, except  his  outstretched  arms,  tense 
against  the  taut  reins. 

"  I  shall  be  charmed,  I  am  sure,"  Ren^ 
repeated. 

"  You  may  think  it  queer,"  Wade  re- 
marked, "  my  taking  you  to  the  ceme- 
tery, but  I'll  explain  afterwards,  you 
understand,  or  perhaps  you'll  find  out 
for  yourself  before  we  leave  it,  why  I 
took  you  there.  I  want  to  try  an  experi- 
ment, want  to  see  whether  something  is 
going  to  strike  you  the  way  it  strikes  me, 
you  understand." 


"  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Des  Pertuis.  "I  shall  be  interested  to 
learn  the  result  of  your  experiment." 

"  Ferris  wrote  me,"  Wade  went  on, 
"  that  what  you  wanted  was  real  Amer- 
ican atmosphere,  and  he  thought  I  could 
let  you  into  some  at  Middleville.  I  be- 
lieve you  've  found  some,  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  the  Frenchman  agreed,  "I 
have  been  in  what  I  am  sure  is  a  genu- 
inely American  atmosphere." 

"  I  've  watched  you  absorbing  it,  you 
understand,"  Wade  chuckled.  "  You've 
had  to  take  in  quite  an  amount  of  hot  air 
with  your  American  atmosphere." 

Des  Pertuis  smiled  deprecatingly. 

"Oh  yes,"  his  host  continued.  "You 
've  been  polite  about  it.  I  could  appreci- 
ate that,  you  understand.  You've  smiled 
and  looked  interested  while  Uncle  George 
talked  bushels-to-the-acre  and  all  that, 
while  Tupper  talked  tons  of  tomatoes 
and  the  rest  of  it,  while  Bowe  talked 
reapers  and  thrashers  and  iron  fences 
and  cutlery,  while  Parks  talked  ton- 
nage-per-mile  and  tonnage-per-landing; 
you've  taken  it  all  in:  farm-brag,  trade- 
brag,  raih*oad-brag,  and  steamboat-brag; 
you've  appeared  charmed,  but  you've 
got  everlastingly  tired  of  the  brag  all  the 
same." 

"  I  have  not  heard  you  brag,  Mr. 
Wade,"  Ren^  reminded  him  quietly,  his 
twinkling  black  eyes  fixed  on  his  host's 
plump,  smooth-shaven  visage. 

"  Perhaps  I'm  going  to  brag,"  Wade 
replied.  "  Brag  is  part  of  what  you  came 
after,  part  of  the  American  atmosphere, 
you  understand,  and  I  brag  myself,  but 
not  about  the  same  things,  nor  in  just  the 
same  way.  I  love  the  Eastern  Shore,  I 
like  to  hear  it  called  'God's  Footstool,' 
or  'The  Garden  Spot  of  the  World.'  But 
I  've  quit  using  those  terms  myself,  —  to 
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foreigEiers,  anyhow.  I  never  run  down 
my  home  state  or  my  home  country, 
you  understand,  but  when  I  meet  a  man 
like  you,  who  has  seen  Holland  and 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  Saxony 
and  Provence  and  Lombardy,  let  alone 
other  places  I  have  n't  seen,  I  let  others 
do  the  bragging  about  density  of  popula- 
tion and  fertility  and  productivity  and  all 
that.  I  don't  call  them  down,  I  sit  and 
smoke  and  look  on.  But  I'm  not  saying 
much,  you  understand." 

"  I  quite  comprehend,"  Ren^  assured 
him.  "  Enthusiasm  for  one's  own  is  not 
by  any  means  unpleasant." 

"  Not  unless  you  get  too  much  of  it," 
his  host  commented,  "  or  unless  the  en- 
thusiasm is  for  the  wrong  things,  you 
understand.  Enthusiasm  for  the  wrong 
thing  makes  me  mad.  We  Americans 
have  plenty  to  brag  of;  things  really 
worth  boasting  of.  But  it  makes  me  hot 
to  hear  these  half-baked  countrymen 
blat  about  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  an  accident ;  or  our  coal  and  iron 
and  copper  and  petroleum  and  what  not, 
which  are  quite  as  accidental;  or  our 
population,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
other  accidents;  or  the  volume  of  immi- 
gration, which  is  a  menace.  I  want  them 
to  distinguish  what  we  really  ought  to  be 
proud  of  from  what  we  have  no  call  to 
boast  of.  And  I  bet  you  feel  that  way, 
too.  I've  been  watching  you,  you  un- 
derstand." 

"  Boasting  about  one's  own  country  is 
an  amiable  foible,"  Ren^  remarked.  "  I 
do  not  object  to  such  chauvinism,  as  we 
call  it." 

"  But  you  are  a  trifle  uneasy,"  Wade 
put  in,  "  when  they  begin  to  draw  com- 
parisons, —  especially  if  they  are  unde- 
served, you  understand,  —  and  to  run 
down  France  and  French  things.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

"R-ecisely,"  Des  Pertuis  replied. 
"You  have  penetrated  my  meaning;  and 
I  may  remind  you  that  you  yourself 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor 
Madame  Wade." 

"It's  good  of  you  to  notice  it,"  his 


host  said.  "  Naturally  she  would  n't  any 
more  than  I.  We've  been  in  France,  yoa 
understand.  But  perhaps  I'm  going  to 
do  that,  too,  as  well  as  brag.  No  offense, 
you  understand.  But  I'm  oommercial. 
I  take  a  commercial  view  <if  things.  I 
fail  to  see  through  a  great  many  things 
other  people  seem  to  comprehend,  yoo 
understand,  and  one  thing  they  told  me 
in  France  siurprised  me.  I  Uiougfat  I 
heard  Mary  asking  you  about  it  last 
night.  But  I  wasn't  sure,  what  with 
Humphreys  and  all  the  other  fellows 
talking  at  once,  you  understand.  Any- 
how, I  want  to  ask  you  about  it" 

"What  is  it?"  his  guest  queried 
civilly. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  that  part  d 
France,  over  toward  England,  where 
there  was  no  end  of  a  dvil  war  during 
your  revolution  ?  " 

"  You  mean  La  Vend^  ?  "  Ren^  asked. 

"  That 's  it,"  his  host  replied.  "  I  never 
can  remember  that  sort  (^  a  name.  I'm 
commercial,  you  understand!  Well,  some- 
body told  us  while  we  were  in  Paris  (I 
think  it  was  the  Rogerses,  who  live  there, 
but  I'm  not  sure),  that  the  descendants 
of  the  people  who  fought  on  opposite 
sides  in  that  war  won't  sit  down  to  taUe 
together  this  minute,  nor  be  under  the 
same  roof.    Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  Not  wholly,"  Ren^  responded ;  "  two 
might  be  in  the  same  theatre  or  in  the 
same  public  building,  and  neither  think 
it  necessary  to  leave  after  recognizing 
the  other.  But  certainly  it  is  true  of  not 
dining  together.  No  one  would  invite  a 
Charette  to  meet  a  Hoche;  neither  would 
remain  in  any  house  a  moment  after 
learning  the  presence  of  the  other.  StiH 
less  would  a  Cathelineau  or  Rochejaque- 
lein  consent  to  spend  an  instant  in  a 
drawing-room  with  a  Turreau  or  a  Gu^ 
rier;  no,  nor  in  a  restaurant  at  hotel." 

"Don't  you  think  that  is  carrying 
personal  hostility  pretty  far?"  Wade 
asked. 

Des  Pertuis  stroked  his  short  spike  of 
a  beard. 

"  You  do  not  comprehend,"  he  said, 
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"  bow  fierce,  how  implacable,  how  fero- 
cious  was  the  fighting  in  that  war.  You 
have  never  beard  of  the  devastations 
and  counter-devastations,  of  the  mas- 
sacres and  retaliatory  massacres,  of  the 
savageries,  the  tortures,  the  insults,  the 
ingenious  horrors  inflicted  on  the  van- 
quished by  the  victors  on  both  sides ;  of 
the  brutal  ruthlessness  and  refined  cruel- 
ties." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Wade  rejoined.  "  But 
when  did  all  that  happen  ?  " 

"  Prom  sometime  in  1793,"  Ben^  re- 
plied, "  to  sometime  in  1796." 

"All  over  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago,"  his  host  commented.  "  No  offense, 
you  understand,  but  speaking  as  between 
friends,  don't  you  tibdnk  that  is  a  long 
time  to  hold  a  grudge  ?  " 

"The  families  concerned,"  Des  Per- 
tuis  made  answer,  "  do  not  take  that 
view  of  it.  They  still  smart  under  the 
reciprocal  wrongs  inflicted,  they  still  re- 
call the  gloating  fiendishness  of  their 
foes,  and  apart  from  any  recollections  of 
outrage,  they  rather  make  a  point  of 
honor  of  their  inflexibility.  Why,  not 
only  the  families  involved  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  but 
the  old  legitimist  nobility  generally  and 
the  descendants  of  the  revolutionists  at 
large,  stand  upon  the  same  punctilio.  No 
son  of  a  noble  house  which  never  bowed 
to  Bonapartism  or  to  the  Orleanist  as- 
cendancy, or  to  the  party  of  the  Citizen 
IQng,  no  member  of  any  such  noble 
family  would  ever  meet  socially  any  de- 
scendant of  a  Bonapartist,  still  less  of  a 
regicide,  were  he  Montagnard,  Jacobin, 
or  Girondist.  No  La  Rochefoucauld  or 
Chiteau-Reynaud  would  unbend  to  any 
Murat  or  Carnot." 

"  Don't  you  think  yourself,  —  no  of- 
fense, you  imderstand,"  Wade  suggested, 
"  that  that  is  rather  a  peevish  and  child- 
ish way  to  behave  ?  " 

Ben^  agaii^  stroked  his  beard,  even 
more  slowly. 

"They  do  not  so  look  upon  it,"  he 
said;  "  they  take  pride  in  their  tenacity." 

"  What's  that  national  motto  of  yours 


on  your  coins,"  Wade  asked  argumenta- 
tively.  "  What  does  it  mean  in  English  ?  " 

"  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  is 
the  translation  of  that  motto,"  Des  Per- 
tuis  answered,  a  trifle  stiffly. 

"  Do  you  call  that  fraternity  ?  "  Wade 
queried  triumphanUy. 

"  You  do  not  comprehend,"  the 
Frenchman  began  ardently. 

"I  allow  that,"  his  host  cut  in.  "  I'm 
commercial,  you  know,  and  miss  the  fine 
points.  No  offense,  Daypurtwee,  go  on." 

"Indeed,  you  do  not  comprehend," 
Ren^  declared.  "  Our  national  motto  is 
for  us  as  the  —  what  do  you  call  it  ?  — 
Golden  Rule  for  all  Christians;  the  ideal 
which  is  aimed  at  rather  than  an  injunc- 
tion which  all  five  up  to.  The  Golden 
Rule  has  not  made  all  Christians  always 
treat  others  as  they  wish  themselves  to  be 
treated.  We  strive  for  fraternity.  But  a 
motto  cannot  make  human  nature  other- 
wise than  it  is." 

"  Human  nature,"  Wade  remarked, 
"  varies  with  the  race  and  country,  you 
imderstand.  Some  kinds  don't  need  to  be 
made  over." 

"  I  see,"  said  his  guest  shorUy. 

"No  offense,  I  hope,  Dajrpurtwee ; " 
his  host  spoke  anxiously.  "  No  offense 
meant,  you  understand." 

"Yes,  I  imderstand,"  Rene  replied, 
smiling  again. 

"Here's  the  cemetery,"  Wade  pro- 
claimed. "We've  driven  miles  around. 
I  wanted  to  talk  before  we  reached  it." 

He  pointed  with  his  whip  to  one  grave- 
stone after  another,  telling  of  the  fami- 
lies, their  characteristics,  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  one  another  and  to  his  own. 
The  horse  walked  slowly.  Ren^,  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  listened  affably. 

Wade  halted  his  team  under  four  big 
wide-spreading  maples. 

"  That's  my  father's  grave,"  he  said, 
pointing. 

Ren^  bowed  in  silence. 

"  And  that's  my  uncle's,"  Wade  went 
on,  "  my  mother's  brother,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Spence." 

"  He  was  a  soldier   in   the  Federal 
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annies  during  your  late  war,"  Ben^  re- 
marked. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that?  "  Wade 
inquired. 

"  I  have  visited  many  of  your  ceme^ 
teries,"  Ben^  answered,  "at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
other  cities.  I  have  learned  your  cus- 
toms in  respect  to  the  graves  of  all  such 
soldiers." 

"So  you  think  he  fought  for  the 
Union  ?  "  Wade  queried. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  Ben^  replied  con- 
fidently. 

"Well,"  said  his  host,  "you  never 
were  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  My 
father's  brothers  both  fought  for  the 
Union,  but  my  mother's  kin  were  all  fire- 
eating  rebels.  Colonel  William  Spence 
fought  under  Lee." 

"What!"  the  Frenchman  cried. 
"  the  Union  flag  on  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier's grave!" 

"  You'll  find,"  Wade  told  him,  "  that 
this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  country 
where  they  put  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
the  graves  of  ex-Confederates." 

The  Frenchman  said  nothing.  They 
sat  silent,  side  by  side,  the  stout,  blond, 
jolly-faced,  red-cheeked,  smooth-shaven 
American,  his  gray  felt  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  looking  sideways  with  quizzical 
blue  eyes  at  his  guest ;  the  compact,  black- 
haired,  black-bearded  Frenchman  gaz- 
ing steadily  down  at  the  white  headstone, 
the  narrow  grass-mound,  the  month-old 
withered  flowers,  the  draggled,  mud- 
streaked,  rain-bleached  muslin  flag,  no 
bigger  than  a  handkerchief.  One  of  the 
geldings  tossed  his  head  and  champed  at 
his  bit,  and  the  reins  tinkled  and  clanked 
softly. 

"  Who  put  it  there  ?  "  Ben^  queried  at 
last. 

"The  veterans,"  Wade  answered 
lightly. 

"  When  ?  "  Ben^  inquired. 

"  The  thirtieth  of  last  May,"  his  host 
replied. 

"  Why,"  Des  Pertuis  exclaimed,  "  that 
is  your  national  Decoration  Day.  I  was 


told  that  the  Confederates  had  a  different 
decoration  day  of  their  own;  in  June,  I 
think." 

"  Yes,"  Wade  responded.  "They  ob- 
serve it  all  over  the  South,  you  under- 
stand. But  here  and  in  many  of  the 
border  districts,  in  small  towns,  where 
there  are  not  many  veterans,  they  all 
walk  out  here,  blue  and  gray  tog^her, 
and  put  Old  Glory  on  every  grave  in- 
differently." 

"  I  had  been  led  to  think,"  Bene  rumi- 
nated, "that  there  was  much  rancor 
after  your  civil  war;  but  I  fancy  from 
what  you  tell  me  that  there  was  less  ani- 
mosity than  I  had  conceived." 

"There  was  much  rancor,"  his  host 
declared.  "The  animosity  at  the  time  of 
the  war  cannot  be  exaggerated,  could  not 
be  conveyed  to  you  by  any  description, 
you  understand.  There  is  rancor  yd, 
mostly  among  the  Southern  women,  par- 
ticularly those  born  since  the  war,  or 
those  whose  families  really  suffered  least 
or  whose  men  did  not  fight  at  all,  — 
a  sort  of  artifidal  cult  of  rancor.  But 
the  families  who  lost  everything,  whose 
estates  were  trampled  by  the  armies, 
whose  homes  were  burned,  whose  best 
men  died  in  battle,  who  were  left  beggars 
when  it  was  all  over,  —  well,  they  and 
theirs  talk  now  as  they  acted  then,  like 
the  thoroughbreds  they  are.  Not  a  com- 
plaint then,  not  a  recrimination  now. 
And  the  Northern  families  who  gave 
most  lives  on  the  field  are  as  mute  on 
their  side.  As  for  the  men  who  did  the 
fighting,  their  animosity  has  all  faded 
away.   They  forgive  and  forget." 

"If  the  bitterness  of  feeling  has  so 
soon  effaced  itself,"  the  Frenchman 
.  argued,  "  the  war  must  have  been  waged 
without  any  exasperating  atrocities  oo 
either  side." 

"If  you  mean  by  atrocities,"  Wade 
replied,  "such  massacres  of  prisoners  by 
the  regular  authorities  as  you  spoke  of 
a  while  ago,  or  such  butchery  of  sur- 
rendered adversaries  as  goes  on  in  the 
South  American  revolutions,  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred.    But  the  bush- 
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whackers  and  jayhawkers  who  hung 
about  the  armies  and  infested  the  border 
were  often  worse  than  Apache  Indians. 
The  Confederate  raiders  biumed  some 
buildings,  the  devastation  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  caused  much  suffering 
and  venom.  But  that  is  about  the  list  of 
what  you  might  caU  atrocities.  Yet  with- 
out any  unnecessary  ferocity,  the  mere 
inevitable  horrors  of  fair,  honorable, 
open  warfare  roused  enough  exaspera- 
tion and  bitterness  and  animosity  and 
rancor,  you  understand.  The  hatred  on 
both  sides  was  at  white  heat  while  it 
lasted." 

"I  can  scarcely  credit,"  Ren^  said, 
"  that  what  has  cooled  so  soon  could 
have  been  so  fierce." 

'*  You  are  comparing  our  forty  years," 
Wade  conjectured,  "  with  your  himdred 
and  ten  after  the  war  in  what's-its- 
name  ?  " 

"Just  so,"  his  guest  replied.  "It 
seems  the  hatred  can  scarcely  have  been 
so  intense  as  you  claim,  nor  tiie  provoca- 
tions so  frightful." 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  the  vete- 
rans last  Decoration  Day,"  Wade  told 
him.  ''They  had  a  sort  of  reunion  of 
both  sides  here.  Several  of  them  stayed 
at  my  house  and  they  made  my  pcvch 
their  headquarters.  You  ought  to  have 
heard  the  stories  they  told." 

**  For  instance,"  the  Frenchman  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  them," 
Wade  disclaimed.  "I'm  commercial, 
you  understand.  I  never  can  remember 
the  names  of  the  battles  and  generals 
and  colonels,  nor  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ments, nor  the  dates  either,  for  that 
matter;  any  more  than  I  can  remember 
the  names  of  all  those  high-and-mighty 
families  you  were  telling  me  about,  you 
mulerstand.  But  I  took  in  the  gist  of 
their  talk,  you  bet.  I  just  sat  there  and 
smoked  and  listened,  and  when  they  ran 
dry  I*d  take  'em  out  in  the  pantry  for  a 
little  ammunition.  One  evening  in  par- 
ticular, I  think  it  was  the  29th  of  May, 


"  There  were  two  of  them  staying 
with  me,  my  uncle,  G-eneral  Tom  Wade 
of  Milwaukee,  and  Colonel  Mebrose  of 
Boston,  an  uncle  of  my  wife's.  They 
were  both  born  in  Middleville,  you 
understand,  but  one  went  west  and  one 
went  north,  and  they  live  there  yet.  They 
were  back  in  Middleville  for  a  visit. 
Then  there  was  Captain  Tupper,  cousin 
of  the  farmer  you  met,  and  Captain 
Bowe,  uncle  of  the  storekeeper.  They 
both  live  here,  came  back  after  they  made 
their  pile,  but  they  were  out  west  when 
the  war  broke  out.  They  were  Union 
men  too,  you  imderstand. 

"  We  had  five  Confeds.  Captain  John 
Spence,  my  mother's  yoimgest  brother. 
Colonel  Parks,  father  of  the  Parks  you 
met,  and  old  General  Humphreys,  Dick 
Humphreys's  father.  They  live  here,  and 
with  them  were  Colonel  Janney,  Henry 
Tupper's  father-in-law,  and  Colonel 
Rhett,  my  sister-in-law's  uncle. 

"They  were  all  right  there  on  my 
porch,  where  ^ou  and  I  were  sitting  this 
morning.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  hot 
for  May  and  still.  They  had  had  a 
snifter  or  two  all  around  and  had  rather 
limbered  up  to  each  other  and  warmed 
up  to  their  talk.  They  talked  war,  of 
course,  talked  it  good-naturedly.  They 
had  all  been  in  it,  had  all  lost  near  rela- 
tives in  battle:  Colonel  Rhett  had  lost 
most, — never  heard  of  such  a  connection 
as  the  Rhetts.  But  Colonel  Janney  had 
lost  nearly  as  many.  The  five  Confeds 
had  all  come  out  of  the  war  beggars,  lost 
every  cent  they  ever  had.  Yet  they  all 
talked  good-naturedly,  you  understand. 
They  got  to  talking  about  a  cornfield; 
not  the  cornfield  at  Gettysburg,  but  one 
famous  in  some  small  battle,  early  in 
the  war,  soon  after  Bull  Run,  I  think. 
Anyhow  they  called  it  Rumbold's  corn- 
field. I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the 
battle  or  of  the  locality,  but  they  remem- 
bered it  all  right,  you  imderstand.  They 
talked  about  the  first  charge  and  the 
second  charge,  and  the  second  day's 
fighting,  and  the  third  charge  across  that 
same  cornfield. 
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"  Colonel  Melrose  said  nothing. 

"  Uncle  Wade  asked,  *  Were  n*t  you 
there,  Mebose  ? ' 

"  Melrose  tugged  at  his  curly  gray 
beard. 

"  '  Yes,  I  was  there,'  he  said.  *  The 
most  fearful  moment  of  my  life  was  in 
Rumbold*s  cornfield.' 

"  We  expected  him  to  tell  a  story,  but 
he  said  no  more. 

*'  General  Humphreys  launched  into 
an  account  of  the  difficulties  the  Con- 
federates labored  under,  their  shortness 
of  supplies,  and  all  that.  He  told  how 
they  got  five  field-guns  in  position  to 
cover  that  cornfield,  and  he  made  a  good 
story  of  it  too.  You  could  just  fed  what 
an  exploit  it  was  merely  to  plant  those 
guns  after  all  they  had  to  overcome. 
Then,  when  they  were  in  position,  they 
found  they  had  just  three  shells.  Only 
three  shells,  you  understand.  And  be- 
fore they  could  get  more  the-  first  charge 
across  the  cornfield  began. 

"  You  ought  to  have  heard  Humph- 
reys describe  just  how  ikej  felt,  how 
they  could  not  see  the  men  charging,  but 
could  see  the  movement  in  the  corn,  how 
they  made  each  one  of  those  shells  tell, 
and  at  short  range  too.  How  the  sheUs 
failed  to  stop  the  charge,  how  the  rifle- 
fire  failed  to  stop  the  charge,  how  they 
barely  saved  their  guns,  how  they  lost 
one  and  recaptured  it  next  day.  He 
made  you  feel  the  fierceness,  the  hurry, 
the  sweat  of  it  all,  you  understand.  He 
had  sighted  one  of  the  guns  himself  for 
the  second  shot. 

"When  he  stopped  every  cigar  was 
out.  They  all  started  to  light  up.  After 
they  settled  down  again,  Colonel  Mel- 
rose began : — 

"  *  So  you  ^ghted  the  gun  that  fired 
that  second  shell,  Humphreys!  I  was  a 
private  then.  It  was  my  third  fight. 
When  we  scrambled  over  the  rail-fence 
Nathan  Adams  was  next  me.  We  were 
on  one  end  of  the  line.  I  was  a  strong 
numer  then  and  must  have  drawn  ahead 
of  him  farther  than  I  thought  as  we 
forced  ourselves  through  the  tall  corn. 


The  second  shell  burst  midway  of  the 
company  a  little  toward  the  rear.  The 
force  of  the  explosion  knocked  me  flat 
on  my  face,  though  I  was  not  hit  When 
I  scrambled  to  my  feet  I  glanced  behind 
me,  could  not  see  Nathan,  and  ran  back 
to  look  for  him.  I  had  heard  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  but  then  I  first  realized  them. 

"  *  A  fragment  of  shell  had  torn  him 
open  from  hip  to  hip.  His  heart  could 
scarcely  have  ceased  beating,  his  flesh 
must  still  have  been  quivering.  But 
what  I  saw  was  already  a  loathsome 
carcass,  not  a  man. 

"  'I  turned  away.  Gentlemen,  there 
was  nothing  there  for  me  to  help.  No- 
thing but  carrion,  what  an  instant  before 
had  been  my  dearest  friend,  the  man  I 
most  admired,  the  most  promising  youth 
I  ever  knew.  I  bore  my  part  in  that 
charge,  did  my  utmost  in  the  fight  But 
I  was  a  mere  maniac  with  the  riot  of  my 
feelings,  the  turmoil  of  my  thoughts.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  clearness  ci  those 
same  thoughts.  The  rush  of  the  charge, 
the  fury  of  the  fight,  the  confusion  of  the 
retreat  were  enough  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  any  man's  faculties.  The  mere  phys- 
ical horror  of  what  I  had  seen  was  suJQi- 
dent  to  benumb  any  concdvable  intel- 
lect. Yet  I  went  through  everything  like 
a  wound-up  automaton,  not  needing  any 
faculties  seemingly,  for  what  I  did,  think- 
ing independently  of  what  I  was  doing, 
and  observing  my  own  sensations  as  one 
does  in  the  double-consdousness  of  a 
dream.  I  remember  what  I  thought  for 
I  went  over  it  a  hundred  times,  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  UGct  year. 

**  *  First  of  all  there  was  a  sort  of  in- 
credulous amazement  at  the  intensity  of 
the  internal,  physical  sensation  of  over- 
whelming grief.  It  amazed  me  that  it 
could  hurt  so  atrociously,  and  I  was  more 
amazed  that  a  spiritual  smart  could  fed 
so  entirely  corporeal,  like  a  scald  or  bum. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  swallowed  hell-fire  and 
it  blazed  in  me  without  consuming  me, 
a  suffocating  agony. 

"  *  Then  there  was  the  bevrilderment 
at  my  loneliness,  the  inability  to  realize 
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that  be  would  never  speak  to  me  again, 
that  we  should  never  again  exchange 
confidences.  I  had  gone  to  college  very 
unformed.  There  was  ^ot  much  to  form 
a  lad  on  the  Eastern  Shore  in  those  days. 
And  at  Harvard  my  mind  and  soul  had 
developed  rapidly.  But  my  intellectual 
growth  had  been  less  the  ^ect  of  Har- 
vard than  of  Nathan  Adams.  He  had 
been  not  so  much  my  guiding  star  as  the 
sun  of  my  existence  from  the  moment  I 
first  saw  him.  My  other  interests  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  fascination  he 
exercised  over  me,  and  always  for  good. 
He  was  the  prophet,  preacher,  and  poet 
of  my  college  days.  My  devotion  to  him 
was  the  first  passion  of  my  life,  its  only 
passion  up  to  his  death.  To  please  him, 
to  strive  after  the  ideals  he  held  before 
himself,  to  aspire  with  his  aspirations, 
had  been  the  sum  of  my  aims.  Behold, 
tbe  idol  had  vanished  from  my  heart's 
shrine.   Life  was  empty. 

'''Also  I  was  dazed  with  a  sense  of 
the  loss  to  the  commonwealth.  Not  only 
I  but  all  who  knew  him  had  regarded 
Nathan  as  a  natural  leader  of  men,  as 
possessed  of  transcendent  powers,  capac- 
ities and  abilities,  as  horn  to  a  high 
destiny,  as  a  precious  possession  of  his 
state,  his  nation,  of  the  world.  I  quailed 
at  the  irretrievable  annihilation  of  his  po- 
tentialities for  good,  of  all  he  was  certain 
to  have  done  had  he  lived. 

'"Likewise  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  sense  of  the  waste  of  life  the  war  en- 
tailed, kA  its  frightful  cost  to  humanity, 
and  with  that  sense  a  crushing  weight  of 
my  part  of  the  duty  to  win  for  the  coun- 
try all  his  blood  had  been  spilled  for,  all 
that  was  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  such 
lives  as  his.  I  had  an  access  of  partisan 
patnoosm. 

•'*  And  yet  I  felt  not  only  that  flare  of 
ardor,  but  the  lofty  intellectual  exalta- 
tion of  devotion  to  the  cause  which  had 
led  us  to  enlist,  swamped  utterly  by  a 
torrent  of  personal  animosity,  of  revenge- 
fulness,  throughout  that  charge.  I  felt 
that  life's  most  precious  prize  would  be 
to  have  the  man  who  fired  that  shell 
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helpless  before  me,  to  feel  my  bayonet 
pierce  his  breast  That  feeling  haunted 
me  for  months.  After  I  was  an  officer, 
after  I  had  my  sword  and  had  used  my 
sword,  after  I  knew  that  gritty,  friable, 
yielding  grind  of  bone  under  my  sabre- 
point,  no  other  desire  so  consumed  me  as 
to  meet  in  fair  fight  the  man  who  fired 
that  shell  and  feel  tingle  all  up  my  arm 
the  crunching,  clinging  drag  of  my  sabre- 
edge  cleaving  his  skull.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  elemental  fury  of  my  inward 
savagery.  I  was  as  primitive  as  Aga- 
memnon praying  to  Jupiter  to  let  him 
feel  his  spear-point  rend  Hector's  corse- 
let and  pierce  his  breast-bone.  I  was  as 
primitive  as  a  Sioux  brave  at  a  war- 
dance.' 

"When  Melrose  stopped,  nobody 
thought  of  cigars.  They  sat  so  still  you 
could  hear  the  breath  whistle  in  Colonel 
Park's  asthmatic  wind-pipe.  And  they 
were  still  for  some  time. 

"  At  last  Humphreys  asked :  — 

"'And  now?' 

"  '  And  now,'  Mehrose  took  him  up, 
'  there  is  not  even  the  ghost  of  that  acri- 
mony left.  We  meet  and  you  tell  of  it 
and  I  hear  of  it  and  know  that  you  are 
the  man.  But  all  that  volcano  of  hatred 
is  burned  out  in  me.  I  tell  of  how  I  felt, 
but  the  telling  does  not  revive  the  feeling 
it  recalls.  I  have  no  more  animus  against 
you  than  if  those  horrors  had  happened 
in  some  past  lifetime,  or  to  other  men 
altogether.'  " 

Wade  paused. 

"  And  then  ?  "  Ren^  queried. 

"  And  then,"  Wade  enlightened  him, 
"  they  shook  hands  and  we  all  went  out 
and  took  a  drink." 

"  Do  you  know,"  Ren^  remarked, 
"  for  a  man  who  calls  himself  commer- 
cial, you  tell  a  story  very  well  ?  " 

"So  my  wife  says,"  Wade  replied 
shortly. 

"  Also,"  Ren^  went  on,  "  for  a  man 
who  disclaims  a  memory  for  names  you 
have  some  rather  pat.  Agamemnon  is 
not  a  commercial  word." 
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"  Ob,"  Wade  laughed,  "  I  remember 
names  I  learned  at  school.  But  I  get  so 
lost  among  names  of  battles,  command- 
ers and  numbers  of  regiments,  jou  under- 
stand, that  I  give  up  altogether.  I  can 
repeat  a  conversation  pretty  well,  though. 
My  wife  says  it's  a  wonder  that  a  man 
who  can  remember  another  man's  lan- 
guage so  exactly  can  find  so  few  words  to 
express  his  own  ideas.  But  that's  the 
way  I'm  built.  I  remember  what  im- 
presses itself  on  me,  you  understand. 

"  After  we  got  out  on  the  porch  again 
they  were  all  a  little  uncomfortable. 
Melrose's  story  had  been  too  real.  Cap- 
tain Tupper  started  in  to  create  a  diver- 
sion ;  you  could  hear  that  in  his  tone. 

'" '  Speaking  of  sighting  a  shell,'  he 
said,  '  the  best  shot  I  ever  saw  was  fired 
from  a  battery  I  commanded  on  the 
march  to  the  sea.  It  was  just  before  we 
reached  Columbia.  There  was  really  no 
force  in  front  of  us,  but  they  behaved  as 
if  they  had  a  substantial  body  oi  men, 
and  fooled  us  for  some  hours.  We  got 
our  guns  well  within  range  and  well- 
masked.  Through  my  binoculars  I 
could  see  the  enemy's  staff  as  pompous 
as  if  they  had  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  intrenched. 

" '  There  was  an  officer  with  a  gray 
goatee  seated  at  a  little  table,  two  younger 
officers,  with  black  goatees,  standing  on 
his  left,  and  five  or  six  men  on  his  right, 
one  in  front  with  a  long  dark  beard. 
They  were  as  cool  as  if  they  controlled 
the  situation,  orderlies  galloping  up  and 
galloping  off  and  all  that. 

"  '  We  had  a  Grerman  named  Krebs,  a 
barrel  of  a  man,  but  a  wonderful  artiller- 
ist: I  called  him  and  he  sighted  our  best 
gun  through  the  scrub  pines. 

** '  He  plunked  the  shell  square  on 
that  table,  I  saw  the  table  smash,  and 
the  shell  exploded  as  it  struck  the  ground. 
That  was  the  best  cannon-shot  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of.' 

"  The  instant  Tupper  ceased  Colonel 
Rhett  cleared  his  throat.  He  spoke  in  a 
muffled,  choked  voice. 

"  '  Strange,'  he  said,  '  a  second  recog- 


nition the.  same  evening.  I  was  one  d 
the  half-dozen  men  on  that  general's  right 
hand.  I  was  the  only  one  not  killed  of 
the  nine  by  the  table.  The  general  was 
my  father,  and  the  man  with  the  long 
black  beard  my  brother-in-law.  Two  of 
the  others  were  my  cousins.' 

"You  may  be  sure  we  were  all  un- 
comfortable after  that.  And  it  didn't 
seem  to  me  another  drink  was  in  order, 
just  then,  either. 

"  Colonel  Tupper  spoke  like  a  man. 

" '  It  was  all  in  the  course  of  duty, 
Rhett,'  he  said.  '  I  would  n't  hold  a  per- 
sonal grudge  for  it  against  you,  if  our 
places  were  changed,  not  if  the  shell  had 
killed  all  my  family  and  friends.' 

"  That  sort  of  rdieved  the  tension  and 
we  all  felt  less  nervous  when  Bhett  an- 
swered,— 

"  *  I  hold  no  grudge,  Tupper.  We're 
all  friends  together,  now.  And  since  you 
mention  it,  it  would  have  taken  an  al- 
mighty big  shell  to  kill  all  my  kin  at  one 
shot' 

"  We  laughed  at  that  and  felt  better. 

'*  Captain  Bowe  cut  in.  He  thought  he 
could  change  the  line  of  thought. 

"  '  Duty  led  to  some  pret^  unpalat- 
able acts  being  forced  on  a  fellow  in  war- 
time,' he  said.  '  Sometimes  I  think  acfBoe 
of  the  duties  that  resulted  in  no  blood- 
shed at  all  were  worse  to  have  to  do  than 
any  kind  of  killing.  I  was  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  I  can  tell  you  turning 
ladies  and  children  out  of  doors  and 
burning  their  homes  before  their  eyes 
took  all  a  man's  resolution  and  devotion 
to  duty.  It  took  all  a  man's  resolve  not 
to  bolt  and  desert  rather  than  carry  out 
orders.  I  had  some  harrible  days  then. 

"  The  worst  of  all  was  near  Red  Post, 
at  an  estate  named  Tower  Hill,  bdong- 
ing  to  some  people  named  ArcfaibakL 
Of  course  there  were  women  at  home, 
only  the  women.  Mrs.  Archibald  was 
not  over  twenty-six.  She  had  four  child- 
ren, a  beautiful  little  girl  of  about  fife 
years,  twin  boys,  not  any  too  anre  on 
their  feet,  and  a  baby  not  six  wedb 
old.  She  had  two  sisters,  handsome  dark 
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girls,  about  seventeen  and  nineteen; 
Rannie  their  name  was,  or  something 
like  it.  Her  mother  was  an  exquisite 
old  lady,  all  quiet  dignity.  They  were 
not  hard  and  cold  and  scornful  like  some 
of  the  women  I  had  had  to  leave  house- 
less; they  acquiesced  without  protests. 
Mrs.  Archibald  said  she  realised  how 
distasteful  my  task  must  be  to  me.  In- 
deed, I  had  tears  in  my  eyes  when  I 
talked  to  her,  I  know.  They  huddled  to- 
gether just  beyond  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  watched  the  barn  and  quarters  burn 
and  the  house  catch.  They  dung  to  each 
other,  and  the  girls  cried  softly.  By  the 
Lord,  gentlemen,  that  hurt  more  than 
any  loss  by  death,  and  death  took  some 
of  my  dear  ones  during  the  war.  That 
tried  my  soul  more  than  danger  or  priva- 
tions. It  was  bitter  hard  to  have  to  do, 
and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  recall,  even 
now.' 

"  Janney  swore  out  loud. 

•*  •  This  seems  to  be  a  day  of  recogni- 
tions,' he  said.  '  Their  name  was  not 
Rannie,  it  was  Janney.  They  were  my 
sisters  and  my  mother.  I  was  not  two 
miles  away,  and  I  saw  the  house  go.  I 
vowed  to  kill  the  man  that  burned  it,  if 
I  ever  met  him,  and  I  meant  it  too.' 

*'  *  Does  that  vow  hold  good  ? '  Bowe 
asked  quietly,  never  stirring  in  his  chair. 

**  *  Time  has  canceled  all  the  rash  vows 
of  those  years,'  Melrose  put  in  before 
Janney  could  speak.  '  All  the  rash  vows 
and  all  the  old  hatreds.' 

"  *  Yes,'  Janney  agreed,  *  that  is  my 
view  too.  I  consider  that  vow  as  com- 
pletely annulled  as  if  I  had  never  taken 
it.  But  if  we  had  captured  you,  Bowe, 
among  the  prisoners  we  made  out  of  the 
stragglers  then,  and  if  I  had  known  you 
for  the  man  who  burnt  Tower  Hill,  I'd 
have  shot  you  like  a  dog,  sir;  mm-dered 
you  in  cold  blood  without  a  qualm, 
sir! 

Wade  sat  silent.  The  near  horse 
pawed  at  the  turf-grown  carriage  track 
and  turned  his  head  toward  the  buggy, 
wickering  softly. 


'*  And  what  followed  ?  "  Des  Pertuis 
queried. 

"I  don't  remember  any  more  that 
evening,"  Wade  replied.  "  But  next  day 
the  nine  of  them  walked  down  here, 
arm  in  arm,  Humphreys  with  Melrose, 
Rhett  with  Tupper,  Janney  with  Bowe, 
and  Captain  Spence  and  Parks  and 
Uncle  Wade,  with  seven  or  eight  more 
veterans.  Colonel  Melrose  stuck  that  flag 
on  Colonel  Spence's  grave,  himself." 

Ren^  looked  at  the  flag  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  it  before. 

"I  perceive  the  point,"  he  said. 
"  Your  experiment  is  entirely  successful. 
I  agree  with  you.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
America  as  wonderful  as  that  little  faded 
flag.  I  understand  what  it  is  ctf  which 
you  especially  boast.  You  conceive  that 
here  in  the  United  States  exists  a  kind  of 
fraternity  more  genuine  than  an3rthing 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  this  of 
which  you  brag." 

"  Exactly  so,"  Wade  aflSrmed.  "That's 
what  I  brag  of,  that's  worth  bragging 
of,  you  understand.  What  do  area  and 
population  and  wealth  and  manufactures 
and  trade-balances  and  prosperity  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  amoimt  to,  after  all  ? 
Other  nations  have  had  them,  and  have 
them,  and  will  have  them.  But  what 
other  nation  ever  had  what  that  flag 
stands  for  ?  I  don't  know  much  history, 
you  understand,  but  my  wife  spends  her 
life  reading,  and  I  listen  when  she  talks. 
I'm  dead  sure  no  nation  ever  produced 
anything  to  compare  with  the  spirit  in 
which  our  differences  have  resulted.  I'm 
sm-e  no  nation  has  it  to-day.  And  if  it 
ever  overspreads  the  world  in  the  future, 
we  made  it,  we  started  it,  we  had  it  first. 
That's  something  worth  being  proud 
of." 

"I  comprehend  indeed,"  Ren^  told 
him.  "  And  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
pride  in  it." 

"  Bully  for  you,"  Wade  cried.  "  It's 
some  satisfaction  talking  to  somebody 
who  is  appreciative,  you  understand. 
Now  I  don't  mean  to  run  down  the  old 
countries.    I  acknowledge  their  culture 
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and  maimers,  their  music  and  poetry 
and  literature,  their  painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  They've  all  that 
and  we  haven't;  we  can't  compete  with 
them  in  any  of  those  things.  Let  them 
brag  of  their  cathedrals,  and  art-galleries, 
and  court-balls,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
They  are  wonderful.  But  that  flag 
stands  for  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all 
the  world,  for  the  finest  thing  the  world 
has  ever  produced  yet.  Not  for  talk 
about  brotherhood,  but  for  the  real 
thing.  That 's  my  view,  you  understand." 

"  I  comprehend  indeed,"  Ren^  re- 
peated. "  And  how  long  will  that  flag 
stay  there  ?  " 

"  Till  the  SOth  of  next  May,"  his  host 
replied. 

"  What  will  they  do  with  it  then  ?  " 
Des  Pertuis  queried. 

"Throw  it  away,  I  suppose,"  Wade 
answered  easily.  "  It  will  be  pretty  well 
used  up  by  then,  you  see,  and  they'll 
stick  down  a  fresh  one." 


"Shall  ^ou  be  here  then?"  the 
Frenchman  inquired. 

"  Sure,"  said  the  American.  "Why?" 

"Could  you  get  it  for  me?"  Rene 
queried.  "  If  you  could  I  should  like  to 
put  it  up  over  the  fij*eplace  at  Pertuis." 

"  WiUi  what's-his-name's  stirrup  and 
thing-em-a-bob's  glove?"  Wade  asked. 

"Yes,"  Ren^  answered,  "with  the 
gauntlet  left  by  du  Guesclin  with  that 
hostess  who  had  nursed  him  back  to 
life;  with  the  stirrup-iron  from  the  saddle 
which  Gaston  de  Foix  gave  his  boyhood 
crony,  my  ancestor;  with  the  other  like 
relics,  not  a  few." 

"  My  wife  went  wild  over  that  dum- 
ney-piece,"  Wade  aflSrmed.  "  She  said 
it  was  the  finest  she  had  seen  in  France 
and  the  most  wonderful  collection  of 
mementos  she  ever  saw  in  a  private 
house." 

"  Madame  Wade  is  very  kind,"  Bcn^ 
replied.  "  If  you  will  be  so  good  I  should 
like  to  place  among  them  this  very  flag." 
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BY   MAX    EASTMAN 


This  is  the  g^at  error  of  our  day  in  the 
treatment  of  the  human  body,  that  physicians 
separate  the  soul  from  the  body.  —  Plato. 

Some  innovator  in  natiu'al  science  — 
I  think  it  was  Galvani  —  said  that  the 
two  classes  who  impeded  him  most  were 
the  scientists  and  the  know-nothings.  It 
appears  also  in  our  own  day  that  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant  are  the  chief 
foes  of  progress.  The  former,  having  ac- 
quired their  learning  with  some  labor,  are 
naturally  loath  to  see  it  outdated,  and  the 
latter,  having  been  perhaps  at  considera- 
ble pains  to  preserve  their  ignorance,  are 
not  to  be  startled  out  of  it  by  any  means. 
But  we  should  not  condemn  two  such 
valuable  things  as  learning  and  ignor- 
ance because  of  the  resistance  they  offer 


to  a  reformer  who  happens  to  be  right. 
Reformers  are  as  rarely  right  as  the  wind. 
We  need  both  resistance  and  guidance 
against  them,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any 
port.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant  are 
helm  and  ballast  in  a  somewhat  preca- 
rious progress. 

Wherefore,  ranking  this  paper  bravdy 
among  the  deliverances  of  the  learned, 
we  find  that  its  mission  is  to  offer  guid- 
ance in  a  matter  about  which  a  great 
quantity  of  the  general  public  is  very 
much  at  sea.  In  this  question  of  "  mind- 
over-matter,"  the  reformers  have  done 
their  work.  They  have  stirred  things  up. 
They  have  bestowed  upon  the  Tmork) 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  little  religions 
and  a  confused  idea  that  there  must  be 
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some  truth  in  the  matter  somewhere. 
The  ignorant  have  done  their  work. 
Th^  have  persecuted  the  believers, 
jeered  at  them,  or  damned  them  with  a 
vacuous  smile.  This  world  will  never 
lack  ballast.  It  is  only  the  scientists  that 
have  failed  of  their  duty.  They  have 
stalked  through  a  routine  of  devated 
lectures,  written  a  few  incomprehensible 
books,  and  kept  the  science  of  Psycho- 
logy, so  far  as  the  hungry  world  goes, 
sealed  up  in  their  own  proud  bosoms.  In 
all  this  uproar  of  faith-cures,  and  mira- 
cles, and  shouting  prophets,  we  have 
heard  few  illuminating  words  from  the 
universities.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
are  without  a  helm,  and  the  reform  blows 
now  one  way  and  now  another. 

The  religion  of  mental  power  has 
nearly  as  many  formulations  as  there  are 
individual  believers.  Christian  Science 
is  numerically  in  the  lead,  and  we  may 
sum  up  its  contribution  in  these  words 
from  Mrs.  Eddy's  Book:  — 

"  Become  conscious  for  a  single  mo- 
ment that  life  and  intelligence  are  purely 
spiritual  —  neither  in  nor  of  matter  — 
and  the  body  will  then  utter  no  com- 
plaints. If  suffering  from  a  belief  in  sick- 
ness you  will  find  yourself  suddenly 
weU." 

Next  in  importance  stands  *'  Mental 
Healing,"  which  one  of  its  advocates  in 
a  moment  of  unfortimate  complacency 
called  "The  New  Thought."  It  can 
best  be  summed  up)  however,  in  the  old 
words  of  Plato :  — 

"  For  it  is  not  by  the  body,  methinks, 
that  they  cure  the  body  —  but  they  cure 
the  body  by  the  soul,  which,  while  in  a 
diseased  state,  or  becoming  so,  is  in- 
capable oi  performing  any  cure  what- 
ever." 

There  are  a  thousand  varieties  of 
each  doctrine,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  "  New  Thought  Movement  "  repre- 
sents,- besides  much  simple  wisdom,  the 
belief  that  one  powerful  mind  can,  by 
"  concentration  "  in  presence  or  absence, 
help  another  mind  to  overcome  its  wrong 
ways  of  thinking.    When  these  are  con- 


quered, the  cause  of  the  bodily  trouble  is 
removed,  and  health  ensues.  The  com- 
panion belief  that  one  can  secure  the 
Presidency  by  going  into  the  silence,  and 
holding  the  thought  with  sufficient  tenac- 
ity, we  can  afford  to  neglect,  because  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  therapeutics. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  Ori- 
ental philosophers.  Yogi  Healers,  dark- 
eyed  Hindus,  and  Theosophists,  who 
swim  in  the  wake  of  the  New  Thought, 
and  whose  business  is  to  treat  the  sick. 
They  would  be  called  "fakirs"  in  India, 
I  think,  without  disparagement;  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  our  western  view  of 
things  that  we  have  identified  that  word 
with  deceit.  They  are  in  their  own  eyes 
mysterious  priests  and  servants  of  man- 
kind, and  we  cannot  but  recognize  an 
unconmion  power  in  their  tradition,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  dark  bosom  of  Asia  and 
the  past. 

Other  forms  of  this  faith,  too,  are 
fresh  in  our  minds.  The  miraculous 
cures  of  Alexander  Dowie,  in  the  person 
of  Elijah,  are  reported  to  have  been  genu- 
ine and  of  some  durability.  Then  there 
are  the  stances,  the  work  of  physicians 
returned  from  the  "  spirit-land,"  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  in  the  dark,  and  cures 
wrought  by  this  hope  of  immortality. 
Magicians  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found,  if 
one  searches,  casting  out  demons  and 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  There 
are  sudden  healings  of  paralysis  by  the 
ancient  method  of  prayer  and  faith; 
there  are  the  miraculous  relics  of  the 
saints,  the  shrines,  and  fountains;  there 
are  mesmerists,  evangelists,  and  crow- 
ing little  prophets  on  all  sides.  Charla- 
tans or  genuine  believers  —  who  can  tell 
that  does  not  preside  at  their  thinking  ? 
The  world  is  full  of  tradition  and  hope. 

By  the  side  of,  or  in  the  wake  of,  these 
more  or  less  mystical  practices,  a  school 
of  physicians  has  appeared,  who  com- 
bine with  their  medical  treatments  a 
serious  attention  to  the  mental  condition 
of  their  patients.  They  treat  nervous 
disorders  by  suggestion,  they  consider 
a  great  many  disorders  nervous  which 
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were  not  formerly  considered  so,  and  use 
suggestion  as  a  help  in  the  treatment  of 
other  troubles.  These  physicians  pro- 
ceed humbly  in  the  path  which  a  strict 
science  points  out.  Th^  have  found 
that  one  truth  which  underlies  the  var- 
ious visions  of  the  enthusiasts.  We  may 
safely  aver  that  the  whole  movement 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  momentous  re- 
form in  the  practice  oi  medicine.  And 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  upon 
what  psychological  law  this  reform  is 
based»  how  these  physicians  operate, 
and  how  they  differ  from  the  wizards 
of  Christian  Science  and  the  wielders  of 
"  thought-vibrations  "  and  "  magnetic 
fluid." 

The  Law  of  Suggestion,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  discoveries  of  modem  science, 
was  first  formulated  by  Dr.  liebault  at 
Paris,  in  a  book  published  in  1866.  Since 
his  day  the  number  of  physicians  who 
practice  "  suggestive  therapeutics  "  has 
steadily  increased,  until  to-day  no  thor- 
ough clinical  hospital  is  without  a  pro- 
fessional suggestiomst.  This  practice 
does  not  involve  any  metaphysical  theo- 
ries, the  passage  of  any  hidden  force 
from  one  brain  to  another,  any  '*  planes 
of  existence,"  or  any  religious  upset,  or 
any  poetic  physiology,  or  the  swidlowing 
of  any  occult  doctrines  whatever.  It  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  coolest  of  scien- 
tific theories.  It  is  a  question  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  brain  and  the  bodily 
organs.  It  seems  never  to  have  been 
clearly  stated  that  healing  disease  by  sug- 
gestion depends  not  in  the  least  degree 
upon  any  theory  of  the  relation  of  mind 
and  matter. 

Suppose  that  you  knew  nothing  about 
politics,  but  lived  in  a  community  of  a 
thousand  persons,  each  of  whom  believed, 
and  frequently  asserted,  that  "  the  Re- 
publican party  is  the  greatest  painty  in 
the  country."  It  would  be  only  by  an 
effort  of  will  that  you  could  resist  believ- 
ing that  yourself.  And  this  would  be 
true,  if  not  one  of  those  thousand  persons 
ever  gave  a  reason  for  the  greatness  of  the 


Republican  party,  and  if  you  knew  that 
a  thousand  persons  in  the  next  county 
believed  with  equal  vigor  in  the  greatness 
of  the  Democratic  party.  An  idea  tends 
to  become  fixed  in  your  mind  by  vigor- 
ous repetition  from  another  person — 
without  appeal  to  your  reason.  Educa- 
tion should  make  us  reaasU  and  submit 
such  ideas  to  the  judgment  of  reason. 
Character  consists  largely  in  such  re- 
sistance. 

But  if  we  purposely  relax  our  judg- 
ment, put  ourselves  in  a  passive  attitude 
toward  these  Republicans,  we  will  find 
our  own  politics  fixed  in  less  than  a 
month  by  the  politics  oi  the  community 
in  which  we  live.  This  happens  all  the 
time  with  persons  who  have  not  the  char- 
acter to  demand  reasons.  They  become 
possessed  without  reason  of  an  **  unal- 
terable conviction."  We  will  say  that  it 
might  happen  to  us,  if  we  voluntarily 
reUxed  our  customary  firmness. 

The  attempt  to  fix  an  idea  in  the  mind 
without  reason  is  suggestion.  It  is  ac- 
complished usually  in  medical  practice 
by  asking  a  patient  to  lie  down  and  rdax 
his  body  and  his  mind,  and  then  vigor- 
ously stating  to  him  the  desired  idea.  It 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  patient  may  be  told  that  the 
operator  is  a  wizard  and  is  about  to  trans- 
fer an  idea  from  his  own  nund  to  that  of 
the  patient.  If  the  patient  believes  him 
he  will  very  likely  accept  the  idea.  It 
may  be  accomplished  by  gestures  or 
incantations  which  the  patient  regards 
with  superstitious  awe,  provided  it  is 
explained  beforehand  what  these  gest- 
ures are  meant  to  produce.  It  may  be 
accomplished  by  telling  the  patient  he 
has  no  body,  and  sitting  with  him  for  a 
while  in  a  spiritual  silence,  i»t>vided  he 
knows  what  he  is  to  expect  All  these 
methods,  if  one  believes  in  them,  are 
good,  and  they  prove  by  their  success  the 
law  of  suggestion.  But  the  method  that 
is  based  on  a  sure  truth  is  the  method  of 
the  scientist.  He  reasons  with  his  patient, 
he  stirs  in  him  what  moral  and  religjow 
enthusiasm  he  can,  and  to  then 
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be  adds  tactfuUj  the  subtle  suggestive 
power  of  bis  own  presence  and  eloquence. 
This  force,  together  with  the  power 
which  is  reyealed  in  a  man  of  correcting 
his  own  mental  habits,  is  the  greatest 
practical  discovery  of  modem  psychology. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  for  a  good  reason  I 
decide  to  relax  my  critical  faculty  toward 
a  person  whom  I  trust,  and  make  my- 
self open  to  his  suggestion,  I  have  not 
**  weakened  my  will,"  or  lost  any  moral 
dignity.  This  is  a  childish  and  unthink- 
ing superstition.  My  relinquishment  is 
an  act  of  will.  Persons  of  strong  will 
when  they  co5perate  with  a  physician 
are  the  best  patients.  Not  only  is  such 
a  voluntary  subjection  of  one's  self  to  a 
chosen  master  an  act  of  will,  but  it  is  a 
high  and  difficult  discipline.  It  is  seen  in 
all  the  history  oi  religion  and  morals  to 
be  a  victory.  And,  confining  ourselves  to 
therapeutics,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it 
is  any  more  a  suspension  of  judgment  to 
let  a  physician  you  have  decided  to  trust 
lodge  a  helpful  idea  in  your  mind,  than 
to  let  him  lodge  an  ominous-looking  cap- 
sule in  your  body. 

Suggestive  therapeutics  is  the  use  of 
suggestion  to  fix  in  the  mind  ideas  of 
health,  or  healthy  mental  habits.  And 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  inquire  what 
Is  the  value  of  a  fixed  idea  of  health.  My 
discussion  here  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  according  to  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man infirmity. 

A  great  deal  of  alleged  physical  suffer- 
ing is  primarily  mental.  A  great  many 
people  have  ''fixed  ideas"  of  disease, 
pain,  debility,  fatigue,  dread,  inefficiency, 
and  unexpressible  woes.  Much  oftener 
than*  we  realize,  these  can  be  trans- 
planted without  surgery  or  medication. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  real 
sufferings.  They  are  as  real  as  the  grave. 
But  they  are  not  grounded  in  physical 
infirmity,  and  they  are  not  to  be  cured 
with  physic.  The  mind  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  a  conviction  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  body  is  infirm,  and  imputes  pain  to 
that  part  in  spite  of  all  the  medicine  in 


the  world.  Hundreds  of  people  refuse  to 
get  well  after  the  physician  has  cured 
them.  It  is  not  his  fault,  and  it  is  not 
their  fault;  but  they  have  simply  had 
disease  suggested  to  them  imtil  they  can- 
not think  at  all  except  upon  that  assump- 
tion. It  is  an  "  auto-suggestion,'*  or  it  is 
a  family-suggestion,  and  the  only  way  to 
remove  it  is  by  the  vigorous  counter- 
suggestion  of  another  person.  The  value 
of  a  "fixed  idea"  of  health,  as  being 
only  the  removal  of  a  fixed  idea  of  (lis- 
ease  where  there  was  no  organic  reason 
for  it,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Yet  one 
cannot  overestimate  the  multitudes  that 
there  are  of  these  invalids,  sitting  in 
padded  chairs  and  making  ready  for  the 
hearse,  whose  trouble  is  primarily  men- 
tal ;  and  how  many  there  are  again  who 
have  a  slight  organic  infirmity,  and  have 
increased  its  effects  a  thousandfold  by 
what  we  may  call  "household  sugges- 
tion." 

One  is  particularly  reminded  of  those 
victims  of  so-called  nervous  depletion, 
who  are  denied  even  the  last  resort  of  a 
chronic  invalid  —  the  enjoyment  erf  cul- 
tivating a  virtue.  Patience  is  too  absorb- 
ing for  these  sufforors,  and  unselfishness 
a  desperate  indiscretion.  Day  in  and  day 
out  they  are  taught  that  they  must  foster 
vacuity,  which  is  the  one  thing  the  hu- 
man heart  unconditionally  rejects.  Most 
of  us  have  sat  shuddering  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  incubus  of  an  idea, 
and  these  most  pitiable  persons  are  often 
in  a  dire  extremity  of  the  same  plight. 
This  remark  sounds,  at  the  first  blush« 
like  a  personal  affront  to  a  self-respecting 
and  properly  smothered  invalid.  But 
upon  reflection  we  will  realize  that  the 
mind  is  no  more  incriminated  than  the 
body  by  the  fortuitous  admission.of  toxic 
matter.  If  we  respected  a  psychic  ail- 
ment more  we  would  cure  it  more,  and  we 
would  avoid  it  oftener.  To  quote  Mrs. 
Eddy's  best  sentence, — 

"  When  this  mental  contagion  is  un- 
derstood ...  we  shall  avoid  loquacious 
tattling  about  disease,  as  we  should  avoid 
advocating  crime." 
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What  we  are  to  avoid  is  a  thousand 
house-grown  maladies  of  the  imagination 

—  a  crew  of  impalpable  lemures  and 
blood-sucking  ghosts,  such  as  no  man 
can  afford  to  have  about  his  hearth. 
Many  of  them  now  occupy  recognized 
seats  in  the  infernal  hierarchy  of  the 
Pathologist,  and  their  number  has  been 
amply  exhibited  by  Dr.  Dubois  in  his 
recent  book.^  This  has  been  tacitly 
understood  by  the  less  chemical  and  dog- 
matic of  doctors  for  a  long  time.  The 
chief  value  of  many  pills  lies  in  the  satis- 
faction of  taking  them. 

Apropos  of  which  subject  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  silver-haired  Dr.  Grimes- 
beckle,  a  good  friend  of  my  youth,  and  a 
physician  of  the  old  Garden  School  that 
is  now  nearly  extinct.  For  him  a  few 
grassy  herbs  and  a  pair  of  shrewd  com- 
passionate hands  were  the  main  items  in 
Materia  Medica.  Yet  I  have  seen  him 
load  up  a  cantankerous  patient  with 
doses  of  such  portentous-looking  pellets 

—  having  about  the  size  of  a  sea-going 
torpedo  —  as  made  my  own  inwards  to 
quake.  And  that  too,  when  the  diagno- 
sis, as  announced  by  him  in  the  helpful 
tones  of  a  cheerful  auctioneer,  was  no- 
thing of  nobler  nature  than  an  "  old- 
fashioned  stomach-ache."  If  you  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  him  outside 
the  door  upon  the  abandon  with  which 
he  had  served  out  physic  to  your  relative, 
he  would  look  you  up  and  down  with  a 
kind  of  anatomical  disdain,  and  he  would 
grumble  this  out  at  you :  "  Some  people, 
my  boy,  never  believe  anything  until  they 
get  it  stuck  in  their  throat."  Which  mys- 
terious formula  meant,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  that  all  he  had  given  the  patient 
was  a  dose  of  corn-starch  and  a  slap  on 
the  back. 

Suggestion  is  indispensable  in  curing 
ailments  which  are  primarily  mental. 
But  whether  a  fixed  idea  of  health  or  a 
healthy  fixed  idea  can  cure  or  help  to 
cure  a  bodily  disease,  seems  to  be  a  dif- 

^  The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disor- 
ders. New  Tork :  Fank  &  Wagrnalls  Co.  1905. 


ferent  question.  There  were  crutches 
enough  left  at  the  holy  shrines,  but  that 
were  no  wooden  legs.  And  many  people 
who  believe  in  the  use  of  suggestion  do 
not  believe  that  any  palpable  ailments 
were  ever  helped  by  it.  They  think  that 
such  a  belief  would  involve  theories  of 
"mind-over-matter,"  and  they  do  not 
care  for  these  themes. 

But  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween a  so-called  mental  and  a  physical 
trouble,  because  every  mental  condition 
is  paralleled  by  a  brain  condition.  That 
brain  condition  must  be  removed  if  the 
trouble  is  to  becured.  So  if  we  grant  that 
suggestion  can  affect  a  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  we  have  only  this  ques- 
tion left  —  to  what  degree  can  it  affect 
the  whole  nervous  system  and  thereby 
the  body  ?  I  remember  seven  theories  of 
the  relation  of  mind  and  matter,  &nd  not 
one  of  these  has  more  than  an  incidental 
bearing  upon  this  subject  At  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reader's  patience  I  shall  try 
to  make  this  important  point  clear  before 
I  stop. 

Psychology  and  physiology  agree  that 
every  mental  change  or  condition  is 
paralleled  by  a  physical  change  or  con- 
dition within  the  brain  or  nervous  sys- 
tem. When  I  say  "  is  paralleled  by  "  I 
mean  that  they  happen  together  in  time, 
and  that  is  all  I  mean.  No  questicm  here 
of  inter-relation,  of  cause  or  effect,  soul 
or  body  —  simply  that  the  occurrence 
of  every  idea  in  the  mind  is  accompan- 
ied by  some  physical  occurrence  in  the 
brain.  Physiology  has  to  do  with  the 
physical  occurrence,  not  with  the  idea. 

An  idea  of  a  healthy  stomach  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  brain-condition;  an 
idea  of  a  diseased  stomach  is  accom- 
panied by  a  different  brain-<*ondition. 
Those  are  physical  conditions.  And  we 
may  now  cease  to  consider  the  ideas  at 
all.  Our  question  is:  Can  those  physical 
conditions  of  the  brain  affect  the  physical 
condition  of  the  stomach?  We  know 
that  the  brain-condition  which  accom- 
panies the  idea  of  raising  our  hand  can 
affect  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  our 
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arm  —  and  we  call  that  a  voluntary  func- 
tion. Now  the  question  is  whether  the 
brain  condition  which  accompanies  the 
idea  of  enlivening  our  stomach  can  have 
any  effect  upon  that  involuntary  func- 
tion. 

Experiments  with  suggestion  have 
proved  that  in  some  cases  it  can,  if  it  con- 
tinues long  enough.  Persons  of  a  very 
suggestible  nature  can,  for  instance,  by 
concentrating  their  mind  upon  a  certain 
part  of  the  body,  increase  the  flow  of 
blood  to  that  part,  although  the  regu- 
lation of  blood-flow  is  supposed  to  be 
entirely  involuntary.  The  action  of  the 
heart  also,  the  movements  of  the  digest- 
ive organs  particularly,  and  of  the  or- 
gans of  elimination,  are  almost  directly 
affected  in  suggestible  persons  by  that 
change  in  their  brains  which  accompa- 
nies certain  ideas.  Individuals  differ  very 
much  in  the  degree  of  control  which  can 
be  established;  they  differ  as  much  as 
they  do  in  their  ability  to  move  their  ears. 
And  this  difference  in  individuals  —  the 
so-called  psychic  and  non-psychic  types 
—  does  not  seem  to  connect  itself  uni- 
formly with  any  other  characteristics. 
So  it  is  hard  to  teU  one  from  the  other 
except  by  the  actual  experiment. 

Science  has  established,  then,  that 
suggestion  can  affect  to  some  extent  the 
so-called  involuntary  functions  of  the 
body;  but  the  extent  or  limitation  of 
these  effects  is  by  no  means  determined. 
It  could  not  be  determined  scientifically 
without  years  of  diligent  experiment  and 
tabulation.  Any  dogmatic  statement 
upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  that  ques- 
tion is  therefore  premature  and  against 
the  spirit  of  science. 

Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  Dr.  Worces- 
ter's associate  in  the  church  in  Boston 
which  has  recently  inaugurated  the  use 
of  suggestive  treatment,  together  with 
religious  and  moral  discipline,  writes  as 
follows:  "With  our  present  light  it  must 
be  maintained  that  suggestion  is  available 
only  within  certain  limits.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  when  anorgan- 
ic change  has  taken  place  in  the  body, 


such  a  change  can  be  affected  by  mental 
means." 

The  first  sentence  is  unquestionable; 
the  second  is  highly  unscientific  and  un- 
true. Those  words  "organic  change" 
and  "organic  lesion"  are  used  very 
bravely  by  many  persons  who  have  small 
apprehension  of  the  difficulty  they  would 
have  in  explaining  them.  An  "organic" 
trouble  is  one  in  which  there  is  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  tissues  of  an 
organ;  a  "  fimctional "  trouble  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  failure  in  the  action  of  an 
organ,  without  any  discoverable  change 
in  its  tissues.  "  Nervous  dyspepsia  "  is  a 
functional  disorder,  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
an  organic  disorder.  All  persons  who 
have  been  much  in  the  mercy  of  our  phy- 
sicians are  acquainted  with  this  general 
distinction. 

But  it  is  only  a  distinction  of  practical 
language,  and  must  not  be  overworked, 
for  here  again  we  are  unable  to  draw  the 
line.  The  brain  and  nervous  system  is  an 
organ.  The  functioning  of  the  stomach  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system.  A  functional  disorder  in  the 
stomach  therefore  often  represents  an 
organic  disorder  in  the  brain  or  nervous 
system.  And  few  things  would  be  more 
iLcely  to  "  affect  "  an  "  organic  change  " 
in  the  nervous  tissue  than  the  permanent 
fixation  of  certain  thought-habits  in  the 
brain.  If  the  most  delicate  investigations 
were  possible,  we  believe  we  should  find 
that  every  trouble  has  its  organic  numi- 
festation.  Even  those  miseries  which  I 
called  "  primarily  mental,"  are  probably 
accompanied  by  abnormalities  of  cerebral 
structure  somewhere,  though  they  are  too 
fine  for  us  to  discover.  But  if  these  slight 
organic  changes  can  be  affected  by  sug- 
gestion, we  have  no  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  greater  ones  cannot  be 
affected.  It  is  a  question  merely  of  the 
degree  of  the  effect,  and  not  of  the  kind. 
If  suggestion  can  affect  those  abnormali- 
ties of  the  nerves  which  accompany  fixed 
ideas  of  fatigue,  perhaps  it  can  affect 
those  abnormalities  of  the  nerves  which 
we  call  neurasthenia  —  neiurasthenia  be- 
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ing  the  name  a  doctor  gives  to  his  own 
ignorance.  But  perhaps  it  can  also  affect 
those  greater  abnormalities  which  are 
called  neuritis.  What  I  want  to  show  is 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between 
the  disorders  we  can  see,  and  those  we 
cannot  see.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  suggestion  can  affect  changes  which 
are  invisible  through  the  microscope,  but 
that  as  soon  as  a  change  becomes  visible, 
suggestion  can  no  longer  affect  it.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  effect  of  suggestion  even 
in  the  most  susceptible  person,  but  we 
have  at  present  no  idea  what  that  limit  is. 
That  is  one  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
statement  which  I  quoted. 

Another  reason  is  that,  given  a  change 
in  an  organ,  it  is  a  part  of  the  function  of 
other  organs  to  remove  it.  Even  so  small 
a  thing  as  the  increase  of  blood-supply  in 
the  disturbed  region  can  have  its  curative 
effect  upon  an  "organic  change."  There- 
fore if  suggestion  can  increase  the  blood- 
supply,  it  can  affect  an  organic  change. 
So  that  if  we  grant  that  suggestion  can 
affect  the  functioning  of  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, we  have  granted  that  it  can  in- 
directly affect  the  structure  of  other  parts. 
It  is  of  value  in  the  removal  of,  or  adjust- 
ment to,  OTganic  disorders.  The  next 
sentence  in  Mr.  McComb*s  article  is  an 
admission  of  this:  '^Yet  even  here  the 
suggestive  principle  is  not  without  value. 
It  creates  the  most  hopeful  atmosphere 
within  which  the  material  remedies  may 
work."  If  this  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
science  and  not  as  fancy,  it  means  that 
when  an  organic  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  body,  such  a  change  may  be  af- 
fected by  mental  means. 

Issuing  from  the  sweat  of  these  techni- 
cal arguments,  we  shall  be  better  con- 
vinced by  an  example.  Let  me  cite  there- 
fore the  repeated  experiments  of  those 
physicians  who  have  produced  in  suggest- 


ible persons  a  structural  alteration  d  the 
skin  by  suggesting  in  hypnosis  the  ap- 
plication of  a  blister.  Tl^  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a  high  control  of  the  drcuk- 
tion,  but  it  is  an  organic  change  produced 
thereby,  and  as  such  is  of  immense  sig- 
nificance. 

We  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
no  truly  scientific  parson  will  for  manj 
years  attempt  to  describe  the  limits  of 
application  (4  the  suggestive  principle. 
Each  will  adopt  a  general  attitude  which 
satisfies  his  temperament  and  explains 
his  experience.  There  is  ample  support 
in  the  brilliant  experiments  of  certain 
French  physicians  for  those  who  are  quite 
radical,  and  there  is  a  mountain  of  tradi- 
tional wisdom  for  those  who  are  conserv- 
ative. 

If  I  have  shown  that  the  new  practice 
of  medicine,  which  takes  account  of  psy- 
chology and  cerebral  physiology,  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  doctrine  of  mind 
and  matter,  I  have  accomplished  m? 
reason's  purpose.  If  in  the  by-going  it 
has  been  suggested  to  some  person  that 
his  woes  can  be  alleviated  by  mental 
means,  or,  at  least,  that  he  can  learn  from 
some  new  prophet  the  best  of  the  art  of 
being  an  invalid,  so  much  reasoning  will 
not  seem  vain.  Evory  sick  man  can  afford 
to  make  this  venture. 

Finally,  be  it  urged  that  those  who 
believe  in  suggestion,  and  have  perhaps 
been  helped  by  it,  shall  quit  their  igno- 
minious reticence  and  say  so.  It  is  wrath 
to  the  hopeful  to  see  those  Who  have  suffi- 
cient brc»dth  to  go  and  put  themsdves 
under  suggestive  treatment,  not  having 
sufficient  ardor  of  po'sonal  honesty  and 
altruism  to  say  they  have  done  so,  hut 
hugging  their  secret  like  the  insane.  So 
long  as  the  unprejudiced  are  cowards  we 
are  wholly  damned  by  prejudice. 
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EARTH'S  ARTISTS 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PORTEE 

A  Painteb  Autumn  is,  whose  brush 
Shows  earth's  hot  heart  in  each  cool  rush, 
Each  bush  flames  underfoot,  each  tree  — 
A  tossing  torch  —  flares  high  and  free. 
Each  plant  would  all  a  flower  be. 

A  Sculptor  Winter  is:   his  hand 
With  icy  chisel  carves  the  land; 
He  bares  earth's  pureness  to  the  light. 
His  keen  strokes  shape  with  rigor  right 
The  sudden  goddess,  hushed  and  white. 

Earth  listens:   her  Musician,  Spring, 
Afar,  and  timid,  thrills  his  string: 
The  goddess  melts,  —  a  girl  descends; 
Those  stars,  her  eyes,  on  his  she  bends, 
And  deathless  hope  his  luting  lends. 

But  when  the  girl  a  woman  turns 
Within  her  soul  all  music  burns; 
Her  Poet,  Smnmer,  sings  the  word 
Her  spirit  had  but  inly  heard, 
And  life  to  know  Life's  joy  is  stirred. 
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"POOH!    A  MOTOR-BOAT!** 


BY   WILLIAM   DAVENPORT   HULBERT 


I  HAVE  been  reading  a  magazine  article 
on  "  The  Joys  of  Small-Boat  Sailing," 
and  it  has  appealed  to  me  as  few  maga- 
zine articles  do.  I,  too,  have  owned  a 
small  boat.  I,  too,  have  been  instructed 
in  the  art  of  fastening  a  **  sheet-rope  "  so 
that  it  will  stay  as  long  as  it  is  wanted  and 
can  be  let  go  in  a  hurry.  I,  too,  have  felt 
the  stout  little  hull  leaping  and  plunging 
beneath  me  like  a  living  thing.  I,  too, 
have  known  the  thrill  that  comes  in  what 
my  father  used  to  call  *'  a  gale  of  wind," 
when,  with  the  canvas  pulling  with  all 
its  strength,  and  the  tiller  tugging  like  a 
frightened  horse,  she  heels  till  the  white 
foam  hisses  and  flashes  right  over  the  lee- 
ward gun'r.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
have  ever  had  a  balloon  jibe,  but  I  have 
been  hit  by  a  squall  and  have  held  on  till 
the  mast  broke.  Yes,  and  I,  too,  have 
listened  to  a  sweet  soprano  voice,  singing 
the  sweet,  old-fashioned  songs,  while  the 
sails  rounded  gently  in  the  soft  night- 
breeze,  and  all  about  us  the  water  shim- 
mered like  a  sea  of  molten  silver. 
By  moonlight  and  starlight  we  '11  bound  o'er 
the  billow. 

If  that  enthusiastic  magazine  writer 
had  been  perfectly  frank,  and  had  told 
the  whole  truth  as  well  as  nothing  but  the 
truth,  I  think  I  should  probably  have  to 
add  that  I,  too,  have  toiled  slowly  home- 
ward through  a  long,  hot  summer  after- 
noon with  the  help  of  a  white-ash  breeze, 
while  the  sun  blazed  down  from  a  cloud- 
less sky  and  up  from  the  mirroring  water, 
and  the  perspiration  trickled,  and  the 
oars  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
canvas  flapped,  flapped,  flapped,  mad- 
deningly, from  side  to  side,  and  the  wind 
blew  steadily  up  and  down  the  mast.  But 
if  I  felt  called  upon  to  mention  these 
things  at  all  I  should  certainly  say  that 
they  were  all  in  the  game,  and  that  I  have 
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many  memories  that  are  more  disagree- 
able than  those  of  the  days  when  the 
wind  flatted  out. 

I  thank  you,  brother,  you  have  brought 
it  all  back  to  me. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  my  gratitude,  I 
have  somewhat  against  you  because  you 
have  spoken  slightingly  of  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  ever  had,  and  have  im- 
plied that  she  is  hardly  worthy  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  same  page  with  sailing 
craft. 

*'Pooh!  a  motor-boat!  ...  A  sea- 
going trolley-car.  .  .  .  We  feel  the  same 
contempt  that  —  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

You  hurt  my  feelings,  brother.  Really, 
you  do.  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, and  perchance  I  shall  convince 
you  of  the  error  of  your  views. 

In  the  first  place,  you  admit  that  a 
motor-boat  is  all  right  if  one  wants  to  go 
somewhere,  but  you  hint  that  no  oue 
who  really  loves  and  appreciates  the 
water  ever  does  want  to  go  anywh«e  in 
particular.  Well,  I  do.  I  want  to  go 
somewhere. 

Seventy  miles  away,  down  the  great 
river  that  flows  |>ast  my  town,  and  out  on 
the  broad  North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron, 
a  full  league  from  any  other  land,  there 
lies  a  horseshoe-shaped  island,  with  rockj 
reefs  guarding  the  portal  of  its  harbor, 
but  with  fifty  feet  of  water  under  your 
keel  if  you  enter  in  by  the  strait  gate. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  fishing-station. 
The  fishermen  are  gone  now,  but  yon 
can  still  lay  your  launch  alongside  their 
rotting  wharf;  and  if  you  come  in  after 
dark,  and  it  is  too  late  to  gather  balsam 
for  a  bed,  you  can  spread  your  blankets 
on  the  planks  and  lie  there  till  morning. 
The  stars  will  watch  over  you,  and  now 
and  then  through  the  long,  quiet  hours 
you  will  hear  the  lonely  night-call  of  the 
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waterfowl.  Perhaps  a  rabbit  will  come  to 
look  for  bread-crusts,  or  the  splash  of  a 
leaping  fish  will  break  the  stiUness.  And 
bj  and  hj,  sooner  than  you  expected,  you 
win  look  across  the  glassy  harbor  and  see 
the  eastern  sky  brightening  ever  so  little, 
while  against  it  the  pointed  firs  and  the 
tall  pine  trees  stand  up  blacker  than  ever. 
Another  day  is  coming  round  the  world. 
Presently,  out  of  the  inky  silhouette  of 
the  land,  and  its  inkier  reflection  in  the 
water,  faint  details  begin  to  appear  — 
the  long,  straight  line  of  the  beach;  the 
white  stems  of  the  birches ;  dim,  shadowy 
forms  of  big  round  rocks ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  leaves.  And  all  the  time,  in  the  sky 
above  and  the  water  below,  that  first  soft, 
faint  glow  is  deepening  into  splendor,  till 
the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  the  wonder 
and  the  glory  of  it,  and  at  last  the  great 
sun  himself  comes  over  the  treetops  and 
bids  you  "  Good-morning." 

I  Ve  been  there  and  seen  it  all,  and  I 
want  to  go  again.  I  want  to  hear  the 
gulls  scream  as  they  rise  in  angry  clouds 
from  their  nests  on  those  rod^  reefs, 
vexed  beyond  measure  at  the  coming  of  a 
stranger,  and  I  want  to  lie  on  the  old 
brown  wharf  again  and  watch  the  sun- 
rise. 

And  fifty  miles  away  in  another  direc- 
tion there  is  another  island,  where  every 
June  a  family  of  young  loons  is  reared.  I 
want  to  go  and  see  how  they  are  getting 
along  this  year.  There  are  people  who 
say  that  a  loon's  laugh  has  a  wild  and 
lonesome,  and  even  maniacal,  sound.  I 
don't  think  so.  Not  always,  at  any  rate. 
That  particular  loon  mother  has  a  laugh 
that  seems  to  me  to  tell  of  happy  domes- 
ticity. I  want  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
is  disturbing  her  housekeeping. 

And  in  still  other  directions  there  are 
the  North  Shore,  and  Whitefish  Bay,  and 
the  Munuskong.  I  have  seen  them  all, 
but  I  want  to  see  them  again,  and  when  I 
am  ready  to  go  I  shall  not  want  to  wait 
for  the  wind.  And  I  shall  not  have  to. 
Instead,  I  shall  go  down  to  the  boat- 
house  where  the  Sudden  Sinker  is  wait- 
ing for  me,  and  I  shall  say,  **  Fill  up  the 


tank,  Elmo,  and  give  me  ten  gallons 
extra,  and  a  gallon  of  cylinder  oil,  and  a 
can  of  dope." 

The  dope  and  the  oil  and  the  gasoline 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  tents,  and  the 
blankets,  and  the  axe,  and  the  kettles, 
and  the  frying-pan,  and  the  dishes,  and 
the  grub  will  be  tossed  aboard,  or  perhaps 
stowed  in  the  rowboat  that  we  some- 
times take  along  as  a  tender.  The  crew 
and  the  passengers  —  if  there  are  any 
passengers  —  will  take  their  places.  And 
now  a  twist  of  the  switch,  a  three-quarter 
turn  of  the  needle  valve,  a  quick  throw  of 
the  crank. 

And  we  go,  go,  go  away  from  here ; 

Ob  the  other  side  the  world  we  *re  orerdne. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  shorter  run.  We.  too, 
like  our  friend  of  the  sailboat,  are  some- 
what given  to  leaving  town  for  an  after- 
noon and  evening;  and  although  we  do 
not  carry  a  chafing-dish,  as  he  does,  we 
often  take  a  frying-pan  and  porterhouse 
steak,  and  find  them  a  pretty  good  sub- 
stitute. Somewhere  down  the  Old  Chan- 
nel we  go  ashore,  build  our  fire,  open  the 
lunch-basket,  eat  our  supper,  and  watch 
the  sun  go  down,  the  stars  come  out,  and 
the  river  turn  to  glass.  For,  almost  with- 
out fail,  the  breeze  that  has  ruffled  the 
water  all  day  dies  out  with  the  coming  of 
the  night,  and  leaves  it  still  as  a  mirror. 
It  is  the  way  with  the  winds  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  And  when  the  time  comes  to 
start  for  home  we  should  be  in  a  bad  fibc 
if  we  had  to  depend  on  sails.  Even  a 
white-ash  breeze  could  not  help  us  now, 
for  the  current  of  St.  Mary's  is  swift  and 
strong,  and  home  is  up-stream,  not  down. 
But  the  Sudden  Sinker  is  ready  whenever 
we  are,  and  by  and  by  we  touch  a  match 
to  the  headlight  and  give  the  crank  an- 
other throw.  It  is  pretty  dark  by  this 
time,  and  the  Old  Channel  is  crooked 
and  none  too  wide,  but  we  hug  the  Can- 
ada shore,  preferring  to  hit  a  mud-bank 
rather  than  a  pile  of  rocks,  till  presently 
a  pair  of  red  range-lights,  glowing  like 
two  live  coals,  come  out  from  beHnd  a 
point  to  show  us  the  road. 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  we  are 
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not  only  going  somewhere,  but  we  are 
having  the  right  sort  of  a  time  on  the  way 
—  si^ch  a  time  as  one  ought  to  have  when 
out  in  a  boat  at  night.  Perhaps  we  sing, 
and,  if  we  do,  the  engine  never  tries  to 
drown  us  out,  but  only  to  play  an  accom- 
paniment The  Sudden  Sinker,  by  the 
way,  is  not  as  loud  as  some.  Perhaps  we 
talk  —  a  little.  Or  pa*haps  we  only  sit 
and  watch  the  pageant  round  us.  The 
summer  night  is  soft  and  warm,  yet  often 
the  northern  lights  come  out  and  play  tag 
along  the  Canadian  hiU-tops.  The  moon 
rises  over  Sugar  Island,  big  and  roimd 
and  meUow.  Strange  shadows  steal 
along  the  shores,  and  the  water  itself  is 
lovelier  than  a  dream.  And  all  the  time 
we  are  borne  swiftly  onward  up  the  great 
river.  Strong  and  sweet  and  steady  comes 
the  ''beat,  beat,  beat"  of  the  engine. 
The  white  foam  flashes  out  on  either  side, 
and  the  wake  boils  and  swirls  away  be- 
hind. And  by  and  by  —  sooner,  it  may 
be,  than  we  reaUy  wish  —  we  round  a 
bend  and  see  the  arc-lamps  of  the  city 
mirrored  in  the  quiet  water,  the  glow  of 
the  steel-works  against  the  sky,  the  light- 
house flashing  and  fading,  and  the  red, 
green,  and  white  lights  of  the  steamers 
passing  up  and  down  on  their  way  to 
Duluth  or  Bu£Palo.  We  are  home  again. 

But  at  this  point  I  think  I  hear  the 
voice  of  him  that  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  and  it  says,  "Goto!  That's 
all  a  bluff!  There's  nothing  else  in  all 
this  world  that's  quite  as  uncertain  as 
whether  or  not  a  gasoline  boat  will  come 
home  when  you  want  it  to." 

Grently,  gently,  my  friend.  In  the  seven 
years  that  the  Sudden  Sinker  and  I  have 
cruised  together  we  have  been  towed  in 
twice.  Can  your  sailboat  show  a  cleaner 
record  ?  Or,  if  she  can,  is  it  not  because 
you  have  stayed  at  home  —  or  have  lain 
motionless  in  a  dead  calm,  miles  and  miles 
away  from  home  —  when  the  Sudden 
Sinker  and  I  were  traveling  right  along  ? 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  the 
gasoline  engine,  not  merely  as  a  piece  of 
machinery,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  owner's  character. 


The  first  season  that  you  five  with  that 
engine  you  never  cease  to  wonder  why  in 
Sam  Hill  you  were  fool  enough  to  throw 
away  your  good  money  on  such  a  diabol- 
ical invention.  You  realize  that  the  lan- 
guage you  sometimes  use  in  addressing 
the  thing  is  not  at  all  what  it  shoukl  be, 
and  you  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
whole  connection  is  having  a  distinctly 
bad  effect  on  your  morals.  And,  of  course, 
it  is  the  engine's  fault.  But  later,  with 
the  growth  of  knowledge,  experienoe, 
and  understanding,  you  learn  to  para- 
phrase Mr.  Kipling's  celebrated  piece  of 
advice  to  the  raw  recruit  of  the  rifle 
corps:  — 

When  'arf  of  your  bolleti  fly  wide  ia  the  ditek, 
Don't  call  yonr  Martini  a  croes-eyed  old  iMtcb ; 
She  '8  human  as  yon  are —  yon  treat  her  at 

rieh, 
And  she  11  fight  for  the  yonn^r  British  aol- 

dier. 

Among  all  the  creatures  of  steam  and 
iron  and  brass  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man,  there  is  none  mcnre  human  — 
I  had  almost  said  none  more  feminine 
—  than  the  gasoline  engine.  Surdy  there 
is  none  more  responsive.  You  treat  her 
as  sich,  and  she'U  work  for  the  young 
Yankee  yachtsman. 

Does  she  run  heavy  and  logy  and  slow, 
now  and  then  missing  an  explosion  alto- 
gether ?  Very  likely  you  are  giving  her 
too  much  gasoline.  If  a  man  can't  do  hb 
work  properly  when  he  over-eats  or  over- 
drinks, what  can  you  expect  of  an  en- 
gine ?  Shut  down  a  trifle  on  the  needle 
valve,  and  see  if  she  does  n't  do  better. 
Indigestion  is  bad  for  anybody. 

Or  does  she  run  very  fast  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  backfire  with  a  loud  re- 
port, spitting  blue  smoke  out  of  the  main 
bearings,  and  perhaps  coming  to  a  dead 
stop?  That,  also,  is  probably  a  veiy 
simple  matter.  She's  getting  too  littk 
gasoline  now,  and  she's  trying,  in  the 
only  way  she  knows,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  her  needs.  You  can't  be  dead  sore 
that  that 's  the  trouble  till  you  've  tried  to 
remedy  it,  for  I've  known  a  weak  or  de-' 
fective  spark  to  manifest  itself  in  almost 
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exactly  the  same  way;  but  the  chances 
are  that  if  you  open  the  needle  valve  a 
little  farther  ahe'U  settle  down  and  be- 
have herself. 

Does  the  cylinder  over-heat  ?  Look  to 
the  cold-water  pump.  Perhaps  it  needs 
repacking.  She  must  have  her  cooling 
drink,  and  plenty  of  it,  or  there'll  be 
trouble.  Or  perhaps  the  oil-cup  isn't 
feeding  properly. 

Are  the  main  bearings  sticking? 
Screw  down  the  grease-cups,  quick! 

Does  she  stop,  for  absolutely  no  ap- 
parent reason  ?  Perhaps  there  is  water  in 
the  gasoline  feed-pipe.  Take  it  apart  and 
see.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  tank  is 
empty,  in  which  case  the  proper  thing  to 
do  is  to  look  sheepish. 

There  is  another  affliction  which  is 
most  likely  to  come  upon  you  when  you 
are  a  long,  long  way  from  home.  She 
stops  again,  and  this  time,  as  you  crank 
her,  it  strikes  you  that  the  induction  coil 
is  ominously  silent  Slowly  and  carefully 
you  turn  her  over  till  the  commutator 
makes  its  contact,  and  let  her  stand  there, 
but  the  shrill  answering  note  that  you  are 
longing  for  does  not  come.  You  overhaul 
the  battery  connections,  but  find  nothing 
wrong  with  them.  Hoping  against  hope, 
you  take  out  the  spark  plug  and  examine 
it,  but  it  is  apparently  in  perfect  order. 
Your  heart  sinks,  for  you  are  pretty  sure, 
now,  that  you  know  where  the  trouble  is. 

Too  try  to  coax  the  buzzer,  but  the  spark  of 

life  is  fled ; 
For  the  whole  dodgasted  battery,  in  a  foreign 

land,  is  dead. 

But  cheer  up.  The  worst  is  yet  to 
come,  and  perhaps  we  can  still  stave  it  off. 
If  you  let  her  rest  a  little  while  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  cells  will  revive  sufficiently  to 
take  you  into  the  nearest  port.  If  they 
don't,  then,  like  the  crew  of  the  Clamp- 
herdown,  you  must  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. Get  out  the  oars  and  row.  The 
white-ash  breeze  is  still  the  stand-by 
when  everything  else  fails. 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old, 
And  as  it  still  shall  be. 

Somehow  or  other  you  get  ashore,  and 


making  a  bee-Une  for  the  blue  sign- 
board of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  you  wire  home  for  a  new 
battery,  to  be  sent  by  the  first  train  or 
steamer.  And  the  next  time  you  go 
cruising  you  see  that  there  is  an  extra  set 
of  ceUs  stowed  away  in  the  forward 
locker. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that 
may,  and  probably  will,  happen  to  you. 
You  will  never  see  the  end  of  them,  never 
really  get  to  the  bottom  of  your  engine, 
for  she  is  unfathomable.  Time  cannot 
wither,  nor  custom  stale,  her  infinite 
variety.  No  matter  how  long  you  live 
with  her,  there  will  always  be  something 
more  for  you  to  learn.  But  if  you  are 
faithful  the  day  will  come,  sooner  or  later, 
when  you  will  know  most  of  her  moods, 
and  when  the  fact  that  you  do  not  know 
quite  all  of  them  will  only  give  her  an 
added  charm. 

For  by  this  time,  if  you  are  one  of  the 
elect,  your  engine  is  neither  your  tyrant 
nor  your  servant,  but  your  friend.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  know  just  what  it  means 
to  be  friends  with  an  engine.  Have  you 
ever  gone  into  a  great  machine-shop,  one 
where  only  the  best  of  work  is  turned  out 
and  the  best  of  workmen  employed,  and 
noticed  the  bearing  of  those  men  ?  No- 
thing ever  hurries  or  worries  or  bothers 
them,  and  they  go  about  their  business 
with  all  the  unconcern  of  their  biggest 
lathe  or  heaviest  punch.  Not  that  they 
are  haughty  or  overbearing.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  yare  very  pleasant  and  hospit- 
able, and  U  the  F^ident  of  the  United 
States  comes  to  visit  the  shop  they  will 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  just  as  good  as 
they.  But  nothing  can  disturb  them,  for 
there  is  something  in  the  companionship 
of  powerful  machinery,  with  its  calm, 
irresistible  strength,  that  is  good  for  a 
man's  soul,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
learned  to  make  one  of  those  huge  lathes 
or  punches  a  part  of  himself,  and  with  its 
terrible  fingers  to  tear  a  block  of  steel  to 
pieces,  something  of  that  strength  has 
become  his  own.  He  is  a  bigger  man  than 
he  ever  was  before,  and  the  ordinary 
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difficulties  of  life  are  smaller  and  of  less 
importance.  And  when  you  can  have  the 
company  of  a  machine  which,  though  a 
pigmy  among  engines,  is  still  a  giant  in 
power,  and  which  works  for  you  all  day 
and  all  night  and  carries  you  where  you 
will,  and  at  the  same  time  can  have  the 
wind  and  the  water  and  the  sky  to  take 
not  only  the  cobwebs  out  of  your  brain, 
but  the  sorrow  out  of  your  heart  and  the 
meanness  and  littleness  out  of  your  soul 
—  then,  what  more  can  a  man  want  ? 

Seamanship?  Don't  worry,  brother. 
There  are  times  when  it  takes  a  sailor 
man  to  run  even  a  gasoline  launch,  and  if 
you  are  not  content  with  mill-ponds  and 
inner  harbors,  but  occasionally  put  out 
on  blue  water,  the  day  will  surely  come 
when  all  the  seamanship  you  can  mus- 
ter will  be  tested  to  the  uttermost 

But  I  think  I  hear  one  more  protest. 
A  gasoline  engine,  you  say,  is  dirty,  and 
noisy,  and  it  smells  bad. 

Dirty  ?  Engine-grease  is  n't  dirt,  and 
though  it  may  now  and  then  get  on  to 
one's  fingers,  or  possibly  on  to  the  sand- 
wiches, there  are  some  of  us  who  think 
it  is  n't  even  misplaced  matter. 

Smells  bad  ?  Well,  as  Mr.  Pickwick's 
manservant  would  say,  that  depends 
on  the  tajste  and  fancy  of  the  smeller. 
One  day  last  April  I  was  down  on  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  in  Chicago,  and  with  me 
was  a  girl  who  has  cruised  in  the  Sudden 
Sinker  almost  as  much  as  I  have.  It  was 
cold  and  raw,  with  an  east  wind  blowing, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  Illinois  Central's 
locomotives  could  only  help  to  darken  a 
sky  already  gray  and  lowering.  But  even 
there  we  found  a  reminder  of  brighter 
times  and  lovelier  places,  for  of  a  sudden 
a  big  forty-horsepower  automobile  went 
by  with  a  rush  and  a  roar,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  broad,  pungent  trail  of  blue 
smoke.  No  doubt  there  were  many  in  the 
crowd  to  whom  its  odor  was  offensive, 
but  the  girl's  head  went  up  and  she 
sniffed  the  air  eagerly. 

"M— m— m! "  she  said.  "It  smells 
like  the  good  old  simmier-time ! " 


Noisy  ?  Ah,  no.  There  you  are  whoUy 
wrong.    Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
boy  who  used  to  spend  the  long  summer 
days  on  his  father's  fishing  tug,  ennsing 
about  Lake  Huron.  When  evening  came, 
and  the  last  net  was  raised,  and  the  tug 
was  homeward  bound,  he  would  watch 
the  sunset  and  the  coming  of  the  stars, 
and  would  see  the  wind  die  away  and  the 
waves  lay  themselves  to  rest.    And  by 
and  by,  when  the  little  boy  was  so  tired 
that  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
himself,  he  would  slip  into  the  pilot- 
house and  curl  up  on  the  narrow  .seat 
against  the  wall   of   the  engLne-room. 
The  heat  of  the  boiler  came  pleasantly 
and  drowsily  through  the  thin  board 
partition,  and  soon  the  loud  puffing  and 
pounding  of  the  engine  changed  to  a  long, 
low,  monotonous  lullaby.   "  Go  to  sleep, 
go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep,"  it  seemed  to  say. 
And  the  little  boy's  head  sank  lower  and 
lower,  and  the  voice  of  the  engine  became 
more  and  more  a  song,  softer  and  sweeter 
and  farther  away,  till  he  followed,  fol- 
lowed, far  out  on  a  great,  broad,  gotdea 
sea  of  dreams.  It  was  a  long,  long  time 
ago,   and   many  things   have  changed 
since  then.   The  tug  has  gone  to  Davy 
Jones,  and  the  steam  engine  has  given 
place  to  the  "  explosion  motor."  Bat  the 
sunset  is  the  same,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  quiet  water,  and  the  touch 
of  the  night-breeze ;  and  to-night,  as  I  sit 
with  one  hand  on  the  tiller-rope  and  one 
ready  for  the  throttle  or  the  reversing- 
lever,  listening  to  my  engine  and  watch- 
ing the  rush  of  the  white  foam  along  the 
side  and  the  shimmer  of  the  moonhght 
on  the  ripplfes,  that  steady  "  beat,  beat, 
beat "  changes  once  more  to  the  long,  low 
lullaby  of  other  days,  and  the  years  slip 
away,    with   all   that   they   have    evw 
brought  of  care  or  sorrow  or  disenchant- 
ment, and  I  am  that  little  boy  again. 
Lord,  send  a  man  like  Bobbie  Bonw,  to  ang 
the  atmg  of — gasoline ! 

Come  with  me,  brother,  a-cruising  in 
the  Sudden  Sinker,  and  we  will  do  yoa 
good. 
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PRAGMATISM:  A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 


BY  WILLIAM   MACKINTIRE  SALTER  • 


Th£RE  is  a  strange  phenomenon  at 
the  present  moment,  which  even  the 
wayfaring  man  (if  he  reads  a  little) 
must  be  struck  with  —  or  be  curious 
about.  A  philosophical  theory  is  out  in 
the  world  making  converts  —  and  ene- 
mies !  It  is  like  "  evolution  "  thirty  years 
ago  —  and  the  controversy  waxes  hot. 
One  church  paper  speaks  of  the  "  prag- 
matist  microbe."  Another  pities  those 
'*  inoculated  with  its  virus."  Still  an- 
other calls  the  pragmatist's  view  "  sub- 
versive of  morality."  A  theosophical 
organ  thinks  it  a  "delicate  attempt  of 
the  spirit  of  license  to  get  himself  a'  re- 
spectable foothold."  Others  more  sym- 
pathetic,  or  at  least  susceptible,  declare 
that  the  fight  over  Darwinism  will  be, 
compared  to  the  one  now  on,  as  a  kind- 
ergarten game  to  coUege  football;  or, 
varying  the  metaphor,  that  while  the  old 
battles  of  theology  and  philosophy  have 
been  fought  with  sword  and  spear,  the 
pragmatic  method  will  be  like  gunpow- 
der. A  philosopher  by  profession,  who 
looks  on  Pragmatism  as  a  Catholic  would 
on  Protestantism,  calls  Pkx>fessor  James 
an  anarchist  in  things  speculative.  In 
Italy  Pragmatism  forms  dubs  and  foimds 
a  journal.  The  movement  has  got  so 
far  as  to  have  a  schism!  The  founder 
of  it,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce,  gives  his 
own  ideas  a  new  name,  "Pragmatidsm," 
since  his  child  is  getting  away  from 
him. 

What  is  it  all  about? 

^  The  sabstanoe  of  a  Sonday  addrea  before 
th«  Bkhioal  Sooiety  of  Chicago — a  oiroam- 
staaoe  that  will  perhaps  exonse  to  the  reader 
the  penonal  tone  and  references.  The  special 
oooasion  of  the  address  is  Pragmatism :  a  New 
Name  far  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking;  Pop- 
vlar  Leotores  on  Philosophy.  By  Wiujam 
Jame».  New  York :  LongmanSi  Gb«en  A  Go. 
1907. 

VOL.  101  -  NO,  5 


One  or  two  lines  of  approach  may  be 
suggested. 

It  is  well  known  that  sd^tific  men 
sometimes  regard  their  theories  as  work- 
ing hypotheses  rather  than  as  absolute 
truth.  The  atomic  theory,  the  idea  of 
an  elastic  ether,  even  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis and  Darwinism  itself,  are  in- 
stances. A  professor  of  chemistry,  it 
has  been  said,  would  not  ask  his  stu- 
dents if  the  atomic  theory  were  true  any 
more  than  he  would  ask  if  it  were  blue  — 
an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  but  indicative 
of  a  tendency.  Theories  are  taken  chiefly 
as  more  or  less  convenient  instruments. 
They  summarize  the  facts  we  know, 
putting  them  into  handy,  portable  shape 
(like  short-hand  for  words),  and  they 
lead  us  on  to  new  facts.  Scientific  men 
without  illusion  do  not  so  much  believe 
them  or  disbelieve  them  as  use  them  — 
it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  they  feel 
themselves  beyond  truth  and  fabehood 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  as  Nietzsche 
felt  himself  beyond  good  and  evil; 
utility,  convenience,  practical  help  in 
the  work  of  further  discovery  —  this  is 
what  they  care  for.  Anything  that  works, 
that  helps,  they  hold  to,  until  they  find 
something  that  works  better,  helps  more. 
What  they  hold  to  they  may  call  true, 
for  this  ft*om  old  usage  is  an  honorific 
term  —  but  they  mean  true  to  them; 
and  what  is  true  to-day  may  not  be  true 
to-morrow.  Now  Pragmatism  might  be 
called  an  extension  of  this  attitude  and 
spirit  into  the  realm  of  philosophy  gen- 
erally. It  is  sometimes  dubbed  "utili- 
tarian metaphysics." 

Another  method  of  approach  may  be 
helpful.  When  we  call  an  action  right, 
the  old-time  notion  is  that  it  corresponds 
with  some  abstract,  ideal  standard. 
But  there  are  those  to-day  (in  reality 
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there  have  always  been  such)  who  say 
that  we  can  judge  of  actions  only  by 
their  consequences.  Some  in  the  end 
have  good  results,  others  bad  ones. 
This  then»  it  is  urged,  is  the  real  basis 
for  moral  >  preferences  —  for  the  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  neatly  expresses  the  idea 
when  he  says,  "Conduct  must  justify  it- 
self by  its  ^ect  upon  happiness,  and  not 
by  its  conformity  to  any  rule  or  ideal." 
Accordingly  he  perpetrates  the  paradox, 
"The  Golden  Rule  is  that  there  are  no 
golden  rules.'*  Rragmatism  might  also 
be  described  as  an  extension  of  an  atti- 
tude, a  spirit  like  this.  Professor  James 
says  that  the  true  is  the  expedient  in  our 
way  of  thinking,  just  as  the  right  is  the 
expedient  in  the  way  of  our  behaving. 

In  fact,  Piragmatbm  involves  a  radical 
shifting  of  our  point  of  view  as  we  con- 
sider the  world.  The  ordinary  idea  is 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  facts,  truths,'  or 
laws,  independent  of  man,  which  man 
has  simply  to  discover  and  copy  in  his 
mind  —  or,  in  the  moral  realm,  a  lot  of 
ideals  or  commandments,  which  he  has 
simply  to  discover  and  obey.  The  prag- 
matist  view  starts  with  man  himself,  his 
wants  and  needs,  his  efforts  to  meet 
these,  the  ideas  and  problems  that  arise 
in  the  struggle,  Ins  greater  or  less  success 
in  dealing  with  the  problems;  the  prag- 
matist  world  is  the  human  world,  its 
truths  all  truths  of  experience,  its  laws 
regularities  of  experience  —  truths  and 
laws,  too,  liable  to  become  incomplete 
and  to  be  superseded.  And  so  the  doc- 
trine is  sometimes  called  Humanism  — 
a  sort  of  successor  to  the  old  Greek  view 
connected  with  the  name  of  Pkx>tagoras, 
according  to  which  man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.^ 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  regard 
Piragmatism  as  a  half  truth  —  or,  to  be 
a  little  nicer,  a  three-quarters  truth;  all 
the  same,  let  us  for  the  moment  try  to 
thoroughly  enter  into  it. 

As  expoimded  by  Pirofessor  James,  it 
covers  three  points :  first,  what  in  general 

1  Cf .  F.  C.  S.  SohiUer'B  Humanism,  1908. 


we  mean  by  a  theory,  conception,  or  idea; 
second,  what  we  mean  by  the  truth  of  an 
idea;  third,  what  the  real  nature  of  the 
world  about  us  is. 

1.  An  idea,  so  Pragmatism  considen, 
is  something  on  which  to  act  and  has 
its  meaning  in  the  consequences  the 
action  brings.  The  Greek  word  rpayfu. 
means  action — hence  the  English  **  Fhig- 
matism,"  the  theory  or  philosophy  of 
action  or  based  on  action.  One  erf  Tan- 
ner's "  Maxims  for  Revolutionists  "  in 
Shaw's  Man  and  Supenrum  is,  "Act- 
ivity is  the  only  road  to  knowledge." 
It  is  a  pragmatist  aphorism.  What  you 
act  on  you  know  about,  and  what  you 
don't  act  on  you  know  little  or  nothing 
about  —  this  is  the  underlying  thought 
It  is  obviously  true  in  morals;  but  the 
pragmatist's  point  is  that  it  is  true  in 
sdepce  and  philosophy  as  well  No- 
where perhaps  has  it  been  so  logically 
and  thoroughly  worked  out  as  in  Fh>- 
fessor  John  Dewey's  recent  writings.' 
The  new  school  of  thought  is  sometimes 
<5alled  the  "  Chicago  School "  —some- 
thing that  should  make  those  critics 
pause  who  think  of  Chicago  simply  in 
connection  with  the  stockyards  or  the 
Lake  Shore  drive.  Prof easor  Dewey  says 
that  if  we  exclude  acting  on  an  idea,  no 
amount  of  mere  intellectual  procedure 
will  confirm  or  refute  the  idea  or  throv 
any  light  on  its  validity.  The  meaning 
of  an  idea  is  what  comes  of  it,  the  prac- 
tical details  that  follow  acting  upon  it 
We  act  now,  others  have  acted  before 
us,  and  we  can  conceive  of  men's  act- 
ing before,  as  matter  of  fact,  there  weie 
any  human  beings  at  all  —  and  so  in 
imagination  we  can  construct  the  story 
of  geologic  evolution  and  picture  to  ou^ 
selves  the  primeval  nebula  itself.  The 
same  holds  of  metaphysical  disputes. 
"  Is  the  world  one  or  many?  —  fated  or 
free?  —  material  or  spiritual?"  Wiat 
about  "  substance,"  what  about  "  soul," 
what  about  "  God  "?  The  first  thing  is 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  terms 
«  Cf.  Studies  in  Logical  Tksonf.  TheUiiii^^ 
nty  of  Chicago  Pnm. 
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mean,  and  this  can  only  be  done,  acoord- 
ing  to  Fragmatism,  as  we  trace  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  each  alternative  or 
conception.  How  would  our  experience 
differ  if  this  notion  or  that  notion  were 
true?  If  there  would  be  no  concrete, 
definite,  practical  difference,  the  notions 
vary  only  in  sound,  and  the  dispute  is 
without  sense. 

2.  The  second  point  in  Rragmatism 
relates  to  what  we  mean  by  saying  that 
an  idea  is  true.  Pragmatism  holds  that 
it  simply  means  that  the  idea  will  work 
—  that  it  turns  out  to  be  one  not  at  odds 
with  experience,  but  rather  borne  out 
by  it;  that  with  it  we  get  along  and  suc- 
ceed in  our  operations,  while  with  its 
opposite  we  get  into  trouble.  "True'* 
means  true  leading  —  what  we  call 
truth  brings  us  up  somewhere;  what  we 
call  falsehood  lands  us  or  leaves  us  no- 
where. If  we  are  lost  in  the  woods  (to 
use  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Dewey's),  the 
true  direction  is  what  will  lead  us  home 
again,  or  on  to  the  highway.  Truth  has 
no  meaning  save  in  relation  to  some  pur- 
pose or  end;  it  is  what  helps  to  attain  the 
end.  We  may  have  various  ideas  —  that 
is  the  true  one  which  does  help.  Truth 
thus  happens  to  an  idea,  it  becomes 
true.  TVuth  is  not  an  independent  re- 
ality outside  of  us,  but  our  successful 
experimenting,  the  particular  kind  of 
forecast  that  brings  us  where  we  want  to 
be.  If  by  going  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
the  atomic  theory  we  are  led  to  see  the 
physical  or  chemical  world  more  nearly 
as  it  actually  is,  and  particularly  if  we 
are  led  to  new  discoveries,  if  the  idea 
of  an  ether  or  of  radium  or  what-not  is 
serviceable  and  fills  a  "  long-felt  want," 
if  an  astronomical  theory  leads  us  to 
discover  a  new  planet  (as  did  once  hap- 
pen), then  each  is  true.  Experience,  sens- 
ible fact,  is  the  test,  ^  and  anything  that 
points  that  way,  that  anticipates  and 
chimes  in  with  experience,  instead  of 

1  "  All  trae  procenet  mtiBt  lead  to  the  face 
of  diroeily  Terifying  seneible  experienoes  some- 
wkere/"  James,  Pragmatism^  p.  215.  Cf  "di- 
rset,  faee-to-face  rerifieations,^*  p.  207. 


being  defeated  by  it,  is  true.  It  is  this 
relative, "  instrumental,"  provisional  view 
of  truth  that  shocks  the  critics  of  Prag- 
matism and  almost  draws  down  mal- 
edictions on  the  new  philosophers'  de- 
voted heads.  Truth  is  a  copy  of  reality! 
they  indignantly  exclaim,  and  not  any 
mere  makeshift,  pointing  or  leading.  But 
what  is  reahty  ?  This  brings  us  to  the 
pragmatist's  third  point 

8.  Fragmatist  philosophers  may  not 
be  agreed  in  their  views  of  reality,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  consistent 
doctrine  in  their  teaching  —  and  yet 
there  is  a  tendency  in  a  certain  direction 
in  both  Dewey  and  James.  They  say 
and  repeat  that  Pragmatism  is  a  method 
only,  and  yet  there  is  a  tendency  to  cer- 
tain results.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
us  from  their  point  of  view  is  that  the 
world  of  reality  seems  to  us  ready-made, 
to  which  man  and  his  thinking  contrib- 
ute nothing  (aside  from  a  few  minor 
practical  alterations)  except  to  copy  it. 
We  think  there  is  something  to  copy; 
that,  to  use  James's  metaphor,  there  are 
several  editions  of  the  universe,  the  orig- 
inal real  -one,  the  infinite  folio  or  Sdition 
de  luxe^  eternally  complete  —  and  then 
the  various  finite  editions,  full  of  false 
readings,  distorted  and  mutilated  each 
in  its  own  way;  or,  to  put  it  quite  simply, 
that  there  is  a  definite,  real,  objective 
world,  and,  in  addition,  our  different, 
personal,  all-too-human  copies  of  it. 
The  tendency  of  Pragmatism,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  is  to  turn  things  round,  and 
say  that  these  personal,  human  copies 
are  the  reality,  and  to  ignore  the  so- 
called  "  objective  world,"  the  Sdiium  de 
luxe,  altogether.  "On  the  pragmatist 
side,"  says  Professor  James,  "we  have 
only  one  edition  of  the  universe,  unfin- 
ished, growing  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
especially  in  the  places  where  thinking 
beings  are  at  work."  Again,  our  finite 
experiences  "lean  on  each  other,  but 
the  whole  of  them,  if  such  a  whole  there 
be,  leans  on  nothing.  All  '  homes  '  are 
in  finite  experience;  finite  experience  as 
such  is  homeless.    Nothing  outside  the 
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flux  secures  the  issue  of  it."  Professor 
James  admits  in  his  frank  and  pictur- 
esque manner  that  to  rationalists,  and, 
I  might  add,  to  most  men,  this  describes 
'*  a  tramp  and  vagrant  world,  adrift  in 
space,  with  neither  elephant  nor  tortoise 
to  plant  the  sole  of  its  foot  upon." 

But  the  fact  is  (as  I  think  most  of  us 
can  convince  ourselves  by  a  little  ana- 
lysis and  reflection)  that  this  world  made 
up  of  our  varying  finite  human  experi- 
ences is  the  only  world  that  we  immedi- 
ately know.  The  world  that  seems  so 
firm  and  fixed  about  us  is,  after  all,  an 
outcome  of  human  observation  and 
thinking  —  get  new  observation  or  deep- 
er thinking  and  you  get  a  new  world. 
The  world  of  the  scientific  man  to-day 
is  almost  as  different  from  the  world  of 
Homer,  or  even  of  Aristotle,  as  any  sup- 
posed finite  edition  of  the  world  is  from 
an  original  infinite  folio  or  edition  de 
luxe. 

How  does  what  we  caU  the  world 
come  to  be  ?  Why,  we  have  certain  sen- 
sations under  our  feet  and  we  call  them 
the  ground.  We  have  other  sensations 
when  we  look  up,  and  we  call  them  the 
sky  or  the  sun  or  the  stars.  We  have  still 
other  sensations  that  we  call  water,  air, 
and  so  on.  What  would  be  if  we  had  n't 
sensations,  we  haven't  an  idea.  The 
whole  world  is  an  order  and  continuity 
and  variety  of  sensations;  the  history  of 
the  world  and  the  future  of  the  world  are 
only  what  somebody  has  felt,  or  might 
feel,  or  will  feel,  or  could  conceivably  feel. 
Every  fresh  feeling  adds  a  new  incre- 
ment to  the  world;  as  we  know  it  and 
experience  it,  the  world  is  a  changing, 
shifting  thing,  a  "  tramp  and  vagrant " 
thing,  if  you  will.  Indeed,  this  makes 
a  part  of  the  charm  and  interest  of  it. 
We  don't  know  what  will  come  next. 
We  must  n't  be  too  sure  we  have  got  all, 
or  make  idols  of  our  "  truths,"  "  laws," 
etc.,  and  allow  them  to  bar  out  sensa- 
tions and  facts  different  from  those 
we  are  accustomed  to.  "  Laws  "  and 
"  truths  "  are  not  over  facts  and  regu- 
lating them,  but  in  them  —  and  perhaps 


imperfect  formulations  at  that  Theprag- 
matist  says.  Act  and  experiment  —  and 
know :  it  is  the  only  way  you  can  know. 
Embark  on  enterprises — that  is  the  way 
to  learn  something. 

This  is  all  a  very  weak  and  popular 
statement  of  the  pragmatist  doctrine  — 
and  if  you  really  want  to  get  it  and,  above 
all,  be  interested  in  it,  you  must  read 
James ;  and  if  you  want  to  see  how  subtle 
and  closely  knit  the  argument  is,  you 
should  read  Dewey. 

May  I  add  a  few  reflections  of  my 
own?  I  am  perhaps  more  egotistical 
than  you  think,  and  always  like  to  end 
up  with  my  own  view. 

I  f oUow  Pragmatism  as  far  as  it  goes 
(supposing  I  understand  it  —  some- 
times I  think  I  don't).  Aside  from  the 
patent  facts  of  the  senses,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  necessary  implications,  I 
know  of  no  fixed,  absolute,  infallible 
truths  —  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  Pope 
to  get  them  (particularly  the  present 
Pope).  Scientific  truths,  religious  truths, 
even  moral  rules  (aside  from  one  or  two 
great  principles),  are  all  provisional. 
They  are  worldng  truths  rather  than 
finalities  —  the  best  to  date,  and  yet 
liable  to  be  superseded  by  something 
that  will  work  better.  Darwinism  is  not  a 
finality;  the  popular  ideas  of  evolution 
itself  are  not  a  finality;  religious  truths 
are  in  a  notorious  state  of  flux  at  the 
present  day;  morality  itself,  in  its  de- 
tailed meaning  at  least,  is  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  change.  Have  we  not  heard 
it  on  quite  good  authority  that 

New  oooarions  teaoh  new  daties;  Tixm 
makes  andent  good  nnoofatli  ? 

Our  civil  war  was  in  part  the  precipita- 
tion of  a  conflict  between  two  moralitiei 
—  one  very  ancient,  recognised  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  other  hardly  more 
than  a  century  or  two  old.  What  a  con- 
trast now  between  the  morality  of  the 
average  "  good  citizen  "  and  that  of 
Bernard  Shaw  —  perhaps  neith^  of 
them  quite  right !  It  is  a  childish  notion 
that  while  science,  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gion are  all  more  or  less  unootain,  any 
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man  can  know  with  his  eyes  shut  what 
true  morality  is.  Those  who  indulge  it 
should  read  what  Undershaft  says  to 
that  Cambridge  prig  of  a  son  of  his  in 
'*  Major  Barbara,"  act  iii. 

By  no  means  does  all  this  involve 
skeptidsm  and  the  lazy  notion  that  one 
opinion  is  as  good  as  another.  Because 
Darwinism  is  not  absolute  truth  it  does 
not  foUow  that  it  is  not  better  than  the 
view  it  superseded.  Because  the  golden 
rule  is  not  absolute,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  not  better  than  the  brazen  rule, 
the  maxim  of  every  impudent  upstart  in 
society,  or  the  iron  rule  of  those  who 
make  others  serve  them,  or  the  wooden 
rule  of  those  who  pretend  to  govern  — 
and  are  governed.  Some  things  are  better 
than  others  —  that  is  enough  for  every 
clear-headed  man  and  for  every  decent 
man  to  act  on. 

And  the  pragmatist's  view  of  the  struc- 
ture of  reality  I  also  coincide  with,  on 
its  positive  side.  The  world  we  know  — 
the  world  stretching  out  ia  space,  and 
back  and  forwards  in  time  —  is  a  human 
world.  It  is  what  we  experience,  or  have 
reason  to  believe  we  should  experience, 
in  other  times  and  places.    The  world, 
down  to  its  atoms  and  up  to  its  most 
comprehensive  laws,  is  but  a  picture  of 
possible  or  at  least  conceivable  human 
experience.   It  is  not  something  antece- 
dent to  experience  and  which  experience 
copies,  but  is  experience.  Leave  out  ex- 
perience, and  absolutely  nothing  definite 
and  concrete  remains.  I  believe  that  we 
have  learned  this  world  and  have  built 
it  up  primarily  in  our  struggle  to  live. 
So  far  as  we  were  free  in  the  matter,  we 
have  had  those  experiences  we  wanted 
to  have  to  help  us  to  live.  We  have  at- 
tended to  what  it  was  useful  to  attend  to. 
Almost  all  our  knowledge  is  thus  (to  use 
a   big  word)  teleological,  that  is,  for  a 
purpose;  experiences  that  did  n't  vitally 
concern  or  interest  us  we  haven't  de- 
veloped or  noticed;  they  were  no  better 
than  no  experience  at  all.  It  is  thus  really 
a  quite  finite,  special,  utilitarian  world 
that  we  for  the  most  part  know.   It  is 


conceivable  that  other  beings  with  dif- 
ferent interests  might  have  a  more  or  less 
different  world.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
that  we  can  make  use  of  this  world  of 
ours,  but  that  it  is  there,  in  just  the  form 
it  is,  because  it  is  useful.  So  far  do  I  go 
with  Pragmatism. 

But  now  I  must  turn  to  speak  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  insufficiency  of  the  new 
philosophy  —  and  later  I  shall  say  a 
word  of  its  weakness,  and  even  of  an 
element  of  danger  in  it,  as  expounded 
by  its  most  brilliant  representative.  Pro- 
fessor James. 

The  world,  I  have  admitted,  is  our 
experience  —  more  or  less,  our  selected 
experience.  But  there  b  a  strange  thing 
-about  this  experience,  selected  or  ia- 
voluntary:  we  don't  give  it  to  ourselves 

—  we  get  it.  We  may  attend  at  discre- 
tion to  a  sound  in  the  street,  and  if  we 
do  not  attend,  the  sound  may  scarcely 
exist  for  us;  but  why  is  it  that  when 
we  listen  with  the  closest  attention,  some- 
times there  is  sound  and  sometimes  not  ? 
Even  if  we  take  the  sensation  as  a  reac- 
tion rather  than  an  impression  (and  this 
Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery  has  taught 
me  ^),  what  has  occasioned  the  reaction, 
against  what  is  it  a  reaction  ?  In  other 
words,  how  is  it  that  we  have  experience  ? 
what  gives  rise  to  it  ?  With  all  our  power 
of  selecting  and  attending,  why  is  it  that 
when  I  look  in  one  direction  I  see  only 
the  sun,  and  when  I  look  in  another  only 
the  moon,  and  not  by  any  possibility  the 
sun;  and  when  I  look  this  way  I  see  you, 
and  when  I  look  another  way  I  see  you 

—  both  "  yous  "  and  yet  so  different  ? 
What  fixes  these  things,  since  we  don't  ? 
What  limits  possibilities  ?  What  makes 
every  experience  specific?  It  is  an  en- 
tirely curious  question,  without  the 
slightest  practical  importance;  and  an 
answer,  that  is,  an  assured  and  definite 
one,  may  be  impossible.  And  yet  we  raise 
the  question  —  at  least,  I  raise  it.   And  I 

^  In  what  I  BTispeot  to  be  the  moet  important 
constrnctiye  book  in  philosophy  of  the  past 
year:  Philosophical  Problems  in  the  Light  of 
Vital  Organization.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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can  get  no  sort  of  intellectual  satisfaction, 
till  I  make  some  kind  of  rude,  stumbling, 
provisional  answer  to  it  —  whether  it  be 
Berkeley's  "God,"  Kant's  "  Ding-an- 
sich,"  Spencer's  "  Unknowable,"  Mont- 
gomery's **  power-endowed  existents," 
or  some  other.  The  point  is  that  such 
a  question  takes  us  out  of  the  realm  of 
experience;  it  presupposes  an  order  of 
thhigs  beyond  experience  —  conducts 
us  straight  to  the  land  of  metaphysics. 
Contrary  to  James's  positions,  it  means 
that  experience  has  to  lean  on  something ; 
it  is  a  definite  break  with  the  notion  that 
the  world  of  experience  is  self-contained. 
For  my  part,  I  am  incurably  metaphys- 
ical. Beyond  the  whole  world  of  experi- 
ence, I  must  hold  to  another  world  of 
which  we  have  only  glimpses,  and  in 
strictness  scarcely  that,  since  we  can 
only  think  it  and  never  see  it,  and  yet 
which  determines  the  possibilities  of  the 
experience  we  have. 

The  weakness  of  Pragmatism  I  have 
in  mind  is  this.  The  doctrine  is  con- 
strued by  Professor  James  as  a  help  to 
religion  —  religion  in  the  popular  theistic 
sense;  but  as  a  help  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. James  has  as  little  consideration  as 
Kant  had  for  the  ordinary  arguments 
for  a  personal  God.  He  can  see  little 
objective  basis  for  the  idea.  The  actual 
world  is  "tangled,  muddy,  painful  and 
perplexed."  He  even  suggests  that  if 
the  world  were  to  end  now,  it  might 
make  no  special  difference  whether  we 
regarded  God  or  regarded  blind  matter 
and  force  as  causing  it.  The  great  secu- 
lar processes  of  it,  evolution  and  disso- 
lution, he  speaks  of  as  "vast  driftings" 
of  "  cosmic  weather."  In  other  words, 
rays  of  a  Divine  meaning  and  a  Divine 
g^ory  in  it  he  can  scarcely  make  out. 
And  yet  he  writes  in  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  holds  to  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God.  How?  By  a  leap.  He  has  no 
basis,  or  shows  none;  but  he  leaps  all 
the  same.  It  is  an  act  of  faith.  But  what 
has  this  to  do,  you  ask,  with  Pragmatism  ? 
Why,  —  so  seems  the  train  of  thought,  — 
Pragmatism  allows  us  to  hold  any  theory 


or  view  which  works,  and  this  view  do 
work;  it  comforts  us,  helps  and  sustains 
us  in  the  battle  of  life.  To  me  it  is  weak 
—  deplorably  weak.  I  hold  that  one  d 
the  needs  of  the  time  is  some  kiiwl  d 
constructive  thinking  that  shall  enable 
us  to  see  and  feel  the  Divine  in  the  woiid 
once  mote,  that  shall  again  put  us  in  the 
attitude  of  worship  and  again  lift  us  «Mi 
make  ua  strong  in  a  strength  not  our  own. 
But  there  is  no  such  constructive  think- 
ing that  I  can  discover  in  James's  book — 
otherwise  so  notable.  He  ^ys  little  more 
than,  "Believe;  it  is  good  for  you  to 
believe,  profitable  to  believe."    But  I  do 
not  see  how  any  one  who  has  learned 
modern  scientific  habits  of  thought  can 
believe  in  such  a  fashion.  Give  us  some 
basis,  some  show  of  reason  for  believ- 
ing, we  ask.    One  cannot  lift  himself  by 
his  bootstraps. 

And  this  leads  to  my  closing  word 
about  the  dangers  of  Pragmatism.  A 
theory  is  true  that  works,  it  says.  Work- 
ing value  is  truth.  Very  well.  But  tins 
may  mean  two  things.  One  is  that  the 
theory  blends  with  experience,  leads  us 
into  it,  is  not  defeated  by  it —  in  a  word, 
is  borne  out  by  facts,  concrete,  sensible 
facts.  Another  is  that  the  theory  attracts 
us,  pleases  us,  gives  us  comfcnrt,  makes  us 
happy,  and  all  that.  These  two  meanings 
are  liable  to  be  confused  —  are  more  or 
less  confused  in  James's  book.  Aooord- 
ing  to  one,  IVagmatism  is  a  respectable, 
and,  as  I  think,  within  limits,  a  valid 
philosophical  theory.  Acc<vding  to  the 
other,  it  is  a  thing  to  conjure  wi&.  Let 
me  borrow  from  my  own  experience. 
If  comfort,  personal  happiness,  were  any 
kind  of  a  test  of  truth,  I  should  new 
have  given  up  the  loved  creed  in  which  I 
was  nurtured.  Not  that  I  don't  care  for 
comfort  and  happiness  as  much  as  any- 
body, not  that  I  willingly  made  mysdf 
londy,  Christ-forsaken,  and  God-for- 
saken, and  turned  myself  into  a  pilgrim 
to  I  knew  not  what  strange  land,  but 
simply  that  the  old  beliefs  did  not  work 
in  the  true  and,  as  I  fancy,  only  respect- 
able pragmatic  sense  —  that  is,  did  not 
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blend  with  and  lead  up  to  the  facts  of 
8dence»  the  facts  of  historical  criticism, 
all  the  myriad  facts  that  make  the  basis 
of  what  we  call  a  modern  view  of  things, 
but  were  rather  defeated  and  undone 
by  them.  And  any  one  who  in  this  stag- 
nant world  of  habit  and  routine  and  silly 
personal  preferences  has  a  real  intel- 
lectual life,  in  whatever  department  of 
inquiry,  has  more  or  less  similar  ex- 
periences; he  is  guided  at  every  step, 
sometimes  almost  compelled.  He  may 
never  know  absolutely;  but  he  knows 
or  learns  that  one  thing  is  truer,  better 
than  another  on  entirely  objective  grotmds. 
Now  by  no  means  do  I  say  that  Pragma- 
tism as  expounded  by  Professor  James 
tells  us  to  believe  simply  for  reasons  of 
comfort  —  I  only  say  the  message  is  not 
clear,  and  therefore  has  elements  of 
danger  in  it.  Comfort  is  made  a  test  of 
tru^,^  though  not  the  only  test;  and 
^  Cf.  Pragmatism^  ete.,  pp.  78,  74,  292. 


despite  the  language  of  stupid  religious 
journals  about  the  "  pragmatist  microbe  '* 
and  its  "  virus,"  I  suspect  that  we  may 
yet  find  pragmatist  sanction  claimed  for 
almost  any  of  the  dear  old  illusions,  the 
cradle-songs  by  which,  as  M.  Jaur^ 
says,  "  through  the  ages  human  misery 
has  been  rocked  to  sleep."  Already  Pro- 
fessor James  is  acquiring  a  great  repu- 
tation in  certain  rel^ous  circles.  Mean- 
while a  few  of  us  want  a  straighter  re- 
ligion if  we  have  one  at  all.  We  will  tread 
the  floors  of  hell  if  need  be  rather  than 
hocus-pocus  oiurselves  into  believing  it 
is  heaven.  We  will  face  reality,  I  mean 
— and  perhaps  by  long  facing  it  and 
dwelling  on  it  and  above  all  working  in 
it,  we  may,  under  the  surface  and  the 
scum,  detect  traces  of  heaven  in  it;  not 
traces  that  we  put  there,  God  forbid 
— but  that  are  there,  immanent,  strug- 
gling, and  destined  yet  to  transform  the 
whole. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MISCIHEF 

BY   MEREDITH   NICHOLSON 


If  I  oonld  find  a  higher  tree 
Farther  and  iarther  I  shoold  see, 
To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships. 

To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward  into  fairyland, 
Where  all  the  ohildren  dine  at  five, 
And  all  the  playthings  oome  alive. 

—  R.L.S. 

JiasAMiNE  and  I  had  been  out  sailing. 
We  came  back  to  find  the  house  deserted, 
and  after  foraging  in  the  pantry,  we 
made  ourselves  at  home  in  the  long  un- 
ceiled  liying-room,  which  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  lounging-places  in  the  world. 
A  few  pine-knots  were  smouldering  in  the 
fireplace,  and  as  I  have  reached  an  age 
when  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  flames,  I 
poked  a  little  life  into  the  embers  and  sat 


down  to  contemplate  them  from  the 
easiest  chair  the  camp  afforded.  Jessa- 
mine wearily  cast  herself  upon  the  couch 
nearby  without  taking  off  her  coat. 

Jessamine  is  five  and  does  as  she  likes 
and  does  it  perversely,  arbitrarily,  and 
gracefully,  in  the  way  of  maids  of  five. 
In  the  pantry  she  had  found  her  way  to 
marmalade  with  an  ease  and  certainty 
that  amazed  me;  and  she  had,  with 
malice  aforethought,  made  me  partieeps 
criminia  by  teaching  me  how  to  coax  re- 
luctant, tight-fitting  olives  from  an  im-^ 
possible  bottle  with  an  oyster-fork. 

Jessamine  is  difficult.  I  thought  of  it 
now  with  a  pang,  as  her  brown  curls  lay 
soft  against  a  red  cushion  and  she 
crunched  a  biscuit,  heavily  stuccoed  with 
marmalade,    with    her    little    popcorn 
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teeth.  I  have  wooed  her  with  bonbons;  I 
have  bribed  her  with  pennies;  but  in- 
difference and  disdain  are  still  my  por- 
tion. To-day  was  my  opportimity.  The 
rest  of  the  household  had  gone  to  explore 
the  village  bazaars,  and  we  were  left 
alone.  It  was  not  that  she  loved  me  more, 
but  the  new  nurse  less;  and,  as  sailing 
had  usually  been  denied  her,  she  derived 
from  our  few  hours  in  my  cat-boat  the 
joy  of  a  clandestine  adventure.  We  had 
never  been  so  much  together  before.  I 
wondered  how  long  the  spell  of  our  sail ' 
would  last.  Probably,  I  reflected,  until 
the  wanderers  came  back  from  town  to 
afford  a  new  diversion ;  or  until  her  nurse 
came  to  carry  her  away  to  tea.  For  the 
moment,  however,  I  felt  secure.  The  fire 
snapped;  the  clock  ticked  insistently;  my 
face  burned  from  its  contact  with  a  sharp 
west  wind,  which  had  brought  white  caps 
to  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  a  pleasant 
splash  to  the  beach  at  our  front  door. 
Jessamine  folded  her  arms,  rested  her 
head  upon  them,  and  regarded  me  lazily. 
She  was  slim  and  lean  of  limb,  and  the 
lines  she  made  on  the  couch  were  long.  I 
tried  to  remember  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  her  still  before. 

"  You  may  read,  if  you  like,"  she  said. 

"  Thank  you;  but  I 'd  rather  have  you 
tell  me  things,"  I  answered.  I  wished  to 
be  conciliatory.  At  any  moment,  I  knew, 
she  might  rise  and  vanish.  My  tricks  of 
detention  had  proved  futile  a  thousand 
times ;  I  was  always  losing  her.  She  was  a 
master  opportunist.  She  had,  I  calcu- 
lated, a  mood  a  minute,  and  the  mood  of 
inaction  was  not  often  one  of  them. 

"There  are  many,  many  things  I'd 
like  to  have  you  tell  me,  Mischief,"  I 
said.  "  What  you  think  of  when  you  're 
all  alone ;  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

"  Oh!  I  never  think  of  you  when  I'm 
all  alone." 

"  Thank  you.  Mischief.  But  I  wonder 
whether  you  are  quite  frank.  You  must 
think  of  me  sometimes.  For  example,  — 
where  were  you  when  you  thought  of 
knotting  my  neckties  all  together,  no 
longer  ago  than  yesterday  ?  " 


"  Oh!  "  (It  is  thus  she  b^ins  many 
sentences.  Her  "  Ohs  "  are  deUghtfullj 
equivocal.) 

"  Perhaps  you'd  rather  not  tell.  Of 
course,  I  don't  mind  about  the  ties." 

"  It  was  nice  of  you  —  not  to  mind." 

Suddenly  her  blue  eyes  ceased  to  be. 
They  are  little  pools  of  blue,  like  moun- 
tain lakes.  I  was  aware  that  the  dark 
lashes  had  stolen  down  upon  her  brown 
cheek,  ^he  opened  her  eyes  again  in- 
stantly. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  found  your  ties. 
Finding  them  made  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
me.  I  was  looking  for  your  funny  little 
scissors  to  open  the  door  of  my  doll-house 
that  was  stuck,  and  I  saw  the  ties.  Then 
I  remembered  that  I  needed  a  rope  to  tie 
Adolphus  —  that's  the  woolly  dog  you 
bought  for  my  birthday  —  to  my  bed  at 
night;  and  neckties  make  very  good 
ropes." 

"  I'm  ^ad  to  hear  it.  Mischief." 

"  There's  a  prayer  they  say  in  church 
about  mischief  —  "  she  began  sleepily. 

"  *  From  all  evil  and  mischief;  from 
sin;  from  the  crafts  and  assaults  of  the 
devil?'"  I  quoted. 

**  That  is  it !  and  there 's  something  in 
it,  too,  about  everlasting  damnation,  that 
always  sends  shivers  down  my  back." 

She  frowned  in  a  puzzled  way.  I  re^ 
membered  that  once,  when  Jessamine 
and  I  went  to  church  together,  she  had, 
during  the  reading  of  the  litany,  so  moved 
a  silk  hat  on  the  next  seat  that  its  owner 
crushed  it  hideously  when  he  rose  from 
his  knees. 

The  black  lashes  hid  the  blue  eyes 
once  more,  and  she  settled  her  head 
snugly  into  her  folded  arms. 

"  Why,"  she  murmured,  "  do  you  call 
me  Mischief?  I'm  not  mischief;  I'm 
Jessamine." 

"  You  are  the  Spirit  of  Mischief,"  I 
answered ;  and  she  made  no  reply. 

The  water  of  the  lake  beat  ihe  shore 
stormily. 

"  The  Spirit  of  Mischief." 

Jessamine  repeated  the  words  sleepily. 
I  had  never  thought  of  them  seriouslv 
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before,  and  had  applied  them  to  her 
thoughtlessly.  Is  there,  I  asked  myself,  a 
whimsical  spirit  that  possesses  the  heart 
of  a  child,  —  something  that  is  too  swift 
for  the  slow  pace  of  adult  minds;  and  if 
there  be  such,  where  is  its  abiding-place  ? 

"  I'm  the  Spirit  of  Mischief!  " 

There,  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  stood 
Jessamine,  but  with  a  difference.  Her 
fists  were  thrust  deep  down  into  the  pock- 
ets of  her  coat.  There  was  a  smile  on 
her  face  that  I  did  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before.  The  wind  had  blown  her 
hair  into  a  sorry  tangle,  and  it  was  my 
fault  —  I  should  have  made  her  wear  her 
Tam-O-Shanter  in  the  cat-boat !  An 
uncle  may  mean  well,  but,  after  all,  he  is 
no  fit  substitute  for  a  parent. 

''  So  you  admit  it,  do  you  ?  It  is  unlike 
you  to  make  concessions.'* 

"  You  use  long  words.  Uncles  always 
use  long  words.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
foolish  things  they  do." 

**  I  'm  sorry.  I  wish  very  much  not  to 
be  foolish  or  naughty." 

"  I  have  wished  that  many  times,"  she 
returned  gravely.  "  But  naughtiness  and 
mischief  are  not  the  same  thing." 

"  I  believe  that  is  so,"  I  answered. 
"  But  if  you  are  really  the  Spirit  of  Mis- 
chief, —  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  doubt 
your  word,  —  where  is  your  abiding- 
place  ?  Spirits  must  have  abiding-places." 

**  There  are  many  of  them,  and  they 
are  a  long  way  off.  One  place  is  where 
the  four  winds  meet." 

"  But  that  —  that  is  n't  telling.  No- 
body knows  where  that  is." 

"  Everybody  does  n't,"  said  the  Spirit 
of  Mischief  gently,  as  one  who  would 
deal  forbearingly  with  dullness. 

"  Tell  me  something  easier,"  I  begged. 

"WeU,  ni  try  again,"  she  said. 
"Sometimes  when  I'm  not  where  four 
winds  meet,  I'm  at  the  end  of  all  the 
rainbows.  Do  you  know  that  place  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  it.  Is  it  very  far 
away  ?  " 

*•  It's  fiurther  than  anything  —  further 
even  than  the  place  where  the  winds 
meet" 


"And  what  do  you  do  there?  You 
must  have  bags  and  bags  of  gold,  O 
Spirit." 

"Yes.  Of  course.  I  practice  hiding 
things  with  them.  That  is  why  no  one 
ever  found  a  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a 
rainbow.  I  have  put  countless  ones  in  the 
cave  of  lost  treasure.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  there  besides  the  bags  of 
gold,  —  things  that  parents,  and  uncles, 
and  aunts  lose  —  and  never  find  any 
more." 

"  I  wish  I  could  visit  the  place,"  I  said 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see 
a  storehouse  like  that.  It  would  have,  I 
nuiy  say,  a  strong  personal  interest.  Only 
yesterday  I  contributed  a  valued  scarf-pin 
through  the  agency  of  a  certain  mischiev- 
ous niece ;  and  I  shall  be  long  in  recover- 
ing from  the  loss  of  that  miraculous  put- 
ter that  made  me  a  terror  on  the  links. 
My  golf  can  never  be  the  same  again." 

"  But  you  never  can  see  the  place," 
she  declared.  "  A  time  comes  when  you 
can't  find  it  any  more,  the  cave  of  lost 
treasure  —  or  the  place  where  four  winds 
meet,  or  the  end  of  all  the  rainbows." 

"  I  suppose  I  have  lost  my  chance,"  I 
said. 

"  Oh,  long  ago !  "  exclaimed  the  Spirit 
disdainfully.  "It  never  lasts  beyond 
six!" 

"  That  has  a  wise  sound.  Pray  tell  me 
more !  Tell  me,  I  beg,  how  you  have  en- 
dured so  long  in  this  harsh  world  ?  " 

This,  I  thought,  was  a  poser;  but  she 
answered  readily  enough. 

"  I  suppose,  because  I  am  kindred  of 
so  many,  many  things  that  live  on  for- 
ever. There  are  the  colors  on  water  when 
the  sun  strikes  it  through  clouds.  It  can 
be  green  and  gold  and  blue  and  silver  all 
at  once ;  and  then  there  is  the  foam  of  the 
white  caps.  It  is  foam  for  a  moment  and 
then  it  is  just  water  again.  And  there  is 
the  moonlight  on  rippling  water,  that 
goes  away  and  never  comes  any  more  — 
not  just  the  same.  The  mirth  in  the  heart 
of  a  child  is  like  all  these  things ;  and  the 
heart  of  a  child  is  the  place  I  love  best." 

"  Yes,"  I  said.   "  I'm  sure  it  is  better 
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than  the  place  where  all  the  winds  meet, 
or  that  other  rainbow-plaoe  that  you  told 
me  about." 

"  And  then,"  she  began  again,  *'  you 
know  that  children  say  things  sometimes 
just  in  fun,  but  no  one  ever  seems  to 
understand  that." 

"To  be  sure,"  I  said,  feelingly,  re- 
membering how  Jessamine  loved  to  tease 
and  plague  me. 

"  But  there  is  n't  any  harm  in  it  —  any 
more  than  —  " 

"  Yes  ?  "  a  little  impatiently. 

"Than  in  the  things  the  pines  say 
when  the  wind  runs  over  the  top  of  them. 
They  are  not  —  not  important,  exactly, 
but  they  are  always  different.  That  is  the 
best  thing  about  being  a  chUd  —  the 
being  different  part.  You  have  a  grown- 
up word  that  means  always  just  the 
same." 

"Consistent?"  I  asked. 

"  That  is  it.  A  child  that  is  consistent 
is  wrong  some  way.  But  I  don't  remem- 
ber having  seen  any  of  that  kind." 

A  smile  that  was  not  the  smile  of  Jessa- 
mine stole  into  the  Spirit's  face.  It  dis- 
concerted me.  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
me,  decide  how  much  of  the  figure  before 
me  was  Jessamine  and  how  much  was 
really  the  Spirit  of  Mischief,  or  whether 
they  were  both  the  same. 

"  Being  ignorant,  you  don't  know 
what  the  mirth  in  a  child  is  —  you" 
(scornfully),  "  who  pretend  to  measure 
all  people  by  their  sense  of  humor.  It's 
akin  to  the  bubbling  music  of  the  foun- 
tain of  youth,  and  you  do  the  child  and 
the  world  a  wrong  when  you  stifle  it.  A 
child's  glee  is  as  natural  as  sunshine,  and 
carries  no  burden  of  knowledge;  and 
that  is  the  precious  thing  about  it." 

"I'm  sure  that  is  true,"  I  said;  but 
the  Spuit  did  not  heed  me.  She  went  on, 
in  a  voice  that  suggested  Jessamine,  but 
was  not  hers. 

"  Many  people  talk  solemnly  about  the 
imagination  of  children,  as  though  it 
were  a  thing  that  could  be  taught  from 
books  or  prepared  in  laboratories.  But 
children's  mischief,  that  is  so  often  com- 


plained of,  is  the  finest  flower  of  the  im- 
agination." 

"  The  idea  pleases  me.  Ishallmakea 
note  of  it." 

"  The  very  day,"  continued  the  %iir- 
it,  "that  you  sat  at  table  and  talked 
learnedly  about  the  minds  of  dnldrai 
and  how  to  promcAe  in  them  a  lore 
of  the  beautiful,  your  Jessamine  had 
known  a  moment  of  joy.  She  had  lain  io 
the  meadow  and  watched  the  thistle- 
down take  flight,  —  a  myriad  of  those 
flimsy  argosies.  And  she  had  fashioned  a 
story  about  them,  that  they  rise  skyward 
to  become  the  stuff  that  white  douids  are 
made  of.  And  the  same  day  she  asked 
you  to  tell  her  what  it  is  the  robins  are  so 
sorry  about  when  they  sing  in  the  evening 
after  the  other  birds  have  gone.  Now  the 
same  small  head  that  thought  of  those 
things  contrived  also  the  happy  idea  of 
cooking  a  doll's  dinner  in  Uie  chafing- 
dish,  —  an  experiment  that  resulted,  as 
you  may  remember,  in  a  visit  from  both 
the  doctor  and  the  fire-insurance  ad- 
juster." 

My  heart  was  wrung  as  I  recalled'the 
bandages  on  Jessamine's  slender  brown 
arms. 

"  Yes,  O  Spirit!  "I  said.  "I'm  learn- 
ing much.  Fhiy  tell  me  more !  " 

"  We  like  very  much  for  science  to  let 
us  alone  —  " 

"But  the  hygiene,  — aU  those  life- 
saving  things  —  " 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  pationisin^y; 
"  they're  all  very  well  in  their  way.  It's 
better  for  science  to  kill  biigs  than  for  the 
bugs  to  kill  children.  But  I  mean  other 
kinds  of  sciences  that  are  not  nearly  so 
useful,  —  pedagogical  and  the  like,  that 
are  trying  to  kill  the  microbe  of  play. 
Leave  us,  oh  leave  us  that!  " 

"  That  is  a  new  way  of  putting  it.  We 
oldsters  soon  forget  how  to  play,  alacda- 
day!" 

She  went  on  calmly. 

"  Work  that  you  really  love  is  n't  work 
any  more,  —  it's  play.*' 

"  That's  a  little  deep  for  me—  - 

"  It's  true,  though,  so  you'd  better  try 
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to  understand.  If  you  paint  a  picture  and 
work  at  it,  —  slave  over  it  and  are  not 
happy  doing  it,  then  your  picture  is  only 
so  many  pennies'  worth  of  paint.  The 
cruelest  thing  people  can  say  of  a  book  or 
a  picture  is,  'Well,  he  worked  hard  at  it ! ' 
The  spirit  of  mischief  is  only  the  spirit  of 
play;  and  the  spirit  of  play  is  really  the 
spirit  of  the  work  we  love." 

"  It's  too  bad  that  you  are  not  always 
patient  with  us,"  the  Spirit  continued. 
(I  noted  the  plural.  Clearly  Jessamine 
and  the  Spirit  were  one!) 

"I'm  sorry,  too,"  I  answered,  con- 
tritely. 

"  The  laws  of  the  foolish  world  do  not 
apply  to  childhood  at  all.  Children  are 
bom  into  a  condition  of  ideality.  They 
view  everything  with  wonder  and  awe, 
and  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  grown-up 
world  are  busy  spoiling  their  illusions. 
How  happy  you  would  be  if  you  could 
have  gone  on  blowing  bubbles  all  your 
days!" 

"  True,  alas,  too  true !  " 

The  face  of  the  Spirit  grew  suddenly 
very  old. 

*'  life,"  she  said,  "  consists  largely  in 
having  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
do  the  things  we  want  to  do.  But  in  the 
blessed  days  of  mischief  we  blow  bubbles 
in  forbidden  soap  and  water  with  con- 
traband pipes  —  and  do  not  know  that 
they  are  bubbles !  " 

**  That  is  the  fine  thing  about  it,  O 
^irit  —  the  sweet  ignorance  of  it!  I 
hope  I  understand  that." 

*'  I  see  that  you  are  really  wiser  than 
you  have  always  seemed,"  she  said,  with 
her  baffling  sndle.  "  Mischief  as  you  are 
prone  to  call  so  many  things  that  children 
do,  is  as  wholesome  and  sweet  as  a  field 
of  clover.  I,  the  Spirit  of  Mischief,  have 
a  serious  business  in  the  world,  which  1 11 
tell  you  about,  as  you  are  old  and  know  so 


little.  I'm  here  to  combat  and  confuse 
the  evil  spirits  that  seek  to  stifle  the  good 
cheer  of  childhood.  These  little  children 
that  always  go  to  bed  without  a  fuss  and 
say  good-night  very  sweetly  in  French, 
and  never  know  bread  and  butter  and 
jam  by  their  real  names  —  you  really  do 
not  like  them  half  as  well  as  you  like 
natural  children.  You  remember  that 
you  laughed  when  Jessamine's  French 
governess  came,  and  left  the  second 
day  because  the  black  cat  got  into  her 
trunk.  There  was  reaUy  no  harm  in 
that!" 

The  Spirit  of  Mischief  laughed.  She 
grew  very  snudl,  and  I  watched  her  curi- 
ously, wondering  whether  she  was  really 
a  creature  of  this  work-a-day  world. 
Then  suddenly  she  grew  to  life-size 
again,  and  laughed  gleefully,  standing 
with  her  hands  thrust  deep  into  her  coat 
pockets. 

"Jessamine ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  I  thought 
you  were  asleep." 

"I  was,  a  little  bit;  but  you  —  you 
snored  awfully,"  she  said,  "  and  waked 
me  up." 

She  still  watched  me,  laughing;  and 
looking  down  I  saw  that  she  had  been 
busy  while  I  slept.  A  barricade  of  books 
had  been  built  about  me,  —  a  carefully 
wrought  bit  of  masonry,  as  high  as  my 
knees. 

"You're  the  wicked  giant,"  declared 
Jessamine,  quite  in  her  own  manner,  and 
with  no  hint  of  the  half -real,  elfish  spirit 
of  my  dream.  "  And  I'm  the  good  little 
Princess  that  has  caught  you  at  last. 
And  1 11  never  let  you  out  of  the  tower  — 
O  they're  coming!   They're  coming!" 

She  flashed  to  the  door  and  out  upon 
the  veranda  where  steps  had  sounded, 
leaving  me  to  deliver  myself  from  the 
tower  of  the  Spirit  of  Mischief  with  the 
ignorant  hands  of  Age. 
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THE  BRAKE 

BY  R.   VALANTINE  HECKSCHER 

How  unapparenUy  would  whirl 
The  Wheel  of  Time,  the  malting  sky. 
But  for  the  big,  black  brakes,  that  hurl 
The  stars  on  high! 

And  so  my  time;    how  smooth  and  swift 
My  soul  would  spin,  but  for  the  brake! 
But  oh!   stopped  soul,  the  fount  you  lift! 
The  stars  you  make! 


A   COMPLAINT  OF  THE  DECAY  OF  FINERY 

BY   LUCY   MARTIN   DONNELLY 


'*  Talk  to  me  of  pins  and  feathen  and  ladies." 
•—Bkh  Jonsom. 

All  my  life  long  I  have  been  a  lover  of 
finery.  For  as  many  years  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  have  liked  to  read  in  the  old 
books  of  "  ribbands  and  silks  **  —  silks 
scented  with  ambergris;  of  a  bunch  of 
feathers  and  a  scarlet  petticoat;  and  of 
the  promises  made  by  dramatic  kings  — 
kings  that  wore  their  crowns  all  day  long, 
at  home  as  well  as  in  battle  —  to  clothe 
their  lovely  tearful  victims  in  "costly 
cloth  of  massy  gold."  I  have  learned  all 
the  pretty  rhetoric  of  dress.  I  know  that 
it  is  for  the  Passionate  Shepherd  to  per- 
suade his  love  with  a  gown  of  finest  wool 
pulled  from  his  lambs;  that  the  chosen 
epithet  for  a  silk  is  Median — unless  per- 
haps it  come  from  Samarcand;  and  that 
the  metaphor  appropriate  to  a  great 
coquette,  bedecked  and  gay,  is  "  a  sailing 
ship  with  streamers  waving."  I  have  lin- 
gered hours  long  before  the  painted 
dresses  of  old  portraits,  —  the  lady  with 
a  peacock  feather  embroidered  on  the 
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yellow  of  her  sleeve;  Spanish  little  girls 
standing  stiff  in  brocade,  —  and  have 
been  stirred  to  meditations  on  vainglory 
by  the  vanished  crinolines  and  big  bon- 
nets of  Victorian  fashion-plates. 

As  an  unassured  girl,  it  is  true,  I  kne« 
certain  imworldly  doubts  and  question- 
ings. Verses  conunending  simphdtj 
haunted  me,  the  praises  of  "  a  sweet  dis- 
order in  the  dress  "  perplexed  me,  and 
arguments  against  "the  adulteries  of 
art  "  frightened  me  while  still  a  child  in 
school  frocks.  Often  in  those  early  dajs 
I  reproached  my  own  frivolity,  and  re- 
solving to  turn  from  gewgaws  to  severer 
contemplations,  I  felt  as  poignantly  as 
though  it  were  directed  at  me,  the  his- 
torian's scorn  for  the  King  of  Gennanj 
who  buttoned  his  coat  with  a  fortune  in 
diamonds,  and,  in  especial,  the  satire  of 
old  essayists  against  fans  and  flounces. 

Ingenuous  youth,  I  take  it,  will  ever  be 
misled  by  Addison's  railing  at  the  extra- 
vagances of  women  of  quality  of  Queen 
Anne's  day  —  elegant  creatures!  —  and 
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tremble  in  her  own  guilty  heart  lest  she 
be  that  woman  of  "  weak  mind  and  low 
education  "  in  danger  of  every  embroid- 
ered coat  that  comes  her  way  and  fated  to 
meet  her  ruin  in  the  lure  of  a  gold  gal- 
loon. To  the  experienced  lover  of  finery, 
such  as  I  have  come  with  the  years  to 
be,  it  is  of  course  dear,  page  by  page, 
that  Addison  knew  the  cut  and  color  of 
every  fashion  as  no  virtuous  moralist 
ever  could,  and  distinguished  between 
the  hood  and  hat  with  all  the  emotion  of 
a  man  of  taste.  He  deplores  the  inunda- 
tion of  brocades  from  France!  Do  but 
open  the  covers  of  The  Spectator  and  you 
will  be  swept  away  on  a  flood  of  petti- 
coats and  head-(hresses  and  fans  and 
powder-bags  and  puffs  and  little  muffs. 
For  all  the  color  and  splendor  of  ladies' 
dress  Addison  had  appropriated  to  his 
imagination  and  had  set  ingeniously  as  a 
decoration  to  his  pages!  Off  his  guard 
he  will,  moreover,  avow  his  sympathy 
openly,  as  when  he  describes  the  cluster 
of  ladies  sitting  together  at  the  opera 
**  in  the  prettiest  colored  hoods."  "  I 
looked,'*  he  exclaims,  "with  as  much 
pleasure  on  this  little  assembly  as  upon  a 
bed  of  tuHps."  And  he  notes  with  charm- 
ing pedantry  that  one  hood  is  blue  and 
another  yellow  and  another  philomot; 
that  the  fourth  is  of  a  pink  color  and  the 
fifth  pale  green.  "I  did  not  know 
whether  it  might  be  an  embassy  of  Indian 
Queens ;  but  upon  going  about  the  pit  and 
taking  them  in  front,  I  was  immediately 
undeceived  and  saw  so  much  beauty  in 
every  face  that  I  found  them  all  to  be 
Eng&h." 

Surely  it  is  not  the  part  of  an  earn- 
est Puritan  to  concern  himself  either 
with  English  beauties  or  Indian  queens, 
or  to  know  pink  so  scrupulously  from 
yellow,  or  blue  from  green,  or  to  recog- 
nize philomot  as  a  serious  enough  idea  to 
entertain  at  aU.  Nor  again  can  one  ac- 
count other  than  whimsical,  protests 
against  petticoats,  big  as  canopies,  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  following  sen- 
tences :  '*  1  consider  woman  as  a  beautiful 
romantic  animal,  that  may  be  adorned 


with  furs  and  feathers,  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, ores  and  silks.  The  lynx  shall 
cast  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  her  a 
tippet;  the  peacock,  parrot  and  swan 
shall  pay  contributions  to  her  muff;  the 
sea  shall  be  searched  for  shells,  and  the 
rocks  for  gems;  and  every  part  of  nature 
furnish  out  its  share  towards  the  embel- 
lishment of  a  creature  that  is  the  most 
consununate  work  of  it.  All  this  I  shall 
indulge  them  in;  but  as  for  the  petticoat 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  I  neither  can 
nor  will  allow  it !  " 

Thus,  Addison  for  his  own  great  ends 
carrying  on  his  h3rpocrisy,  others  followed 
his  famous  example,  and  the  beautiful  art 
of  dress  fell  into  disrepute  among  us. 
To-day  finery  has  become  a  thing  for 
fashion-mongers  to  parley  and  trade  with. 
Even  novelists  and  romancers  dare  no 
longer  dress  a  girl  generously  in  tradi- 
tion's pink  and  white  finery;  or  a  fop  in 
lavender  gloves  and  gold  chains;  or  put 
such  a  muff  as  Sophia  Western  never 
knew  the  want  of  into  a  lady's  hands  on  a 
winter's  morning,  or  pattern  intricately 
the  sunshade  she  raises  above  her  lovely 
head  on  a  midsummer  afternoon.  How 
different  was  it  in  the  old  days,  when  a 
poet  had  no  sooner  named  the  dwelling- 
place  of  his  heroine  and  said  that  the  gods 
loved  the  brightness  of  her  hair,  than  he 
continued  :  — 

The  outside  of  her  flfannents  was  of  lawn, 
The  lining  purple  silk  with  gilt  stars  drawn ; 
Her  kirtle  blue  whereon  was  many  a  stain, 
Made  by  the  blood  of  wretched  lovers  slain. 
Upon  her  head  she  ware  a  myrtle  wreath, 
From  whenoe  her  Teil  reached  to  the  ground 

beneath : 
Her  Tail  was  artificial  flowers  and  leaves, 
Whose  workmanship  both  man  and  beast  de- 
ceives ; 
About  her  neck  hung  chains  of  pebble-stone, 
Which  lightened  by  her  neck  like  diamonds 

shone. 
She  ware  no  gloves :  for  neither  sun  nor  wind 
Would  bum  or  parch  her  hands  but  to  her 

mind, 
Or  warm  or  cool  them,  for  they  took  delight 
To  play  upon  those  hands,  they  were  so  white. 

But  if  she  had  no  gloves,  she  had  a 
fan. 
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So  on  she  goes  and  in  her  idle  flight 
Her  painted  fan  of  curled  plnmes  let  fall 
Thinking  to  tnun  Leander  therewithaL 

And  in  the  same  way  all  the  ladies  in  the 
old  books  had  finery  of  their  own,  — 
"  Gloves,  garters,  stockings,  shoes,  and 
strings,  of  winning  colors ;  '*  a  straw- 
berry handkerchief  in  a  tragedy,  and  in 
a  tale  ''a  broche  of  gold,"  lettered  Amor 
vincU  omnia. 

So  too,  I  remember,  had  fine  gentlemen 
in  the  past  —  whether  knights,  courtiers, 
wits,  or  beaux  —  all  in  turn  their  rich 
attires.  In  the  days,  that  was,  when 
their  armor  mirrored  the  sun  and  "  pa- 
gan knights  stood  all  round  bright  as 
sky ;  *'  when  they  themselves  set  the 
fashion  in  sleeves, — the  sleeve  Amadis 
and  the  sleeve  k  la  Mameluck, — and 
before  the  plume  k  la  gentilhomme  had 
gone  to  droop  from  a  lady's  toque.  I  can 
believe,  indeed,  that  feathers  may  still 
float  in  their  fancy,  and  that  the  finest 
gentleman  of  all  stretches  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  old  popes  and  princes  to 
peach-colored  velvet  and  the  sweet  fash- 
ion of  a  brocade. 

But  unless  it  be  thus  in  idea,  the  pride 
of  dress  is  for  them  snuffed  out.  Velvet 
Venetians,  doublets  in  damask,  carna- 
tion silk  stockings,  fringed  gloves,  knee- 
buckles  all  a-glitter,  hats  furbelowed 
with  jewels  or  feathers  —  all  the  old  cata- 
logue of  gorgeousness  belongs  now  for 
them  not  to  the  world  of  every  day  but 
to  the  stage  world.  No  gentleman  of  pre- 
sent fashion  could  squander  a  fortune  on 
his  wedding  clothes,  if  he  would;  no 
grave  writer  of  tragedies  could  go,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  extravagance  of  bor- 
dering his  coat  with  gold  lace  for  a  First 
Night;  no  "  fortunate  youth  "  of  this  late 
centiu*y  could  drive  post  through  France 
to  choose  flowered  sUk  for  a  waistcoat. 
The  fop  of  fops  —  once  "  a  silken  fel- 
low," a  "  painted  image !  "  —  has  at 
the  moment  not  a  garment  ta  appeal  to 
the  ima^native  lover  of  finery  —  but  he 
must"  love  in  serge,"  must  trick  him- 
self out,  from  boot  to  hat,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  ugly  modern  oracles,  the 


Convenient  and  the  Correct  In  behalf  of 
the  former,  the  Convenient,  there  is  of 
course  nothing  to  plead :  briefly,  the  wor- 
ship of  ease  is  for  the  vulgar.  The  beauti- 
ful discomfort  of  armor,  let  us  say,  or  of 
a  powdered  periwig,  was  to  be  endured. 
For  the  Correct,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  perhaps  an  argument  to  be  faroogfaL 
Its  charm  is  academic,  truly;  but  to  tem- 
peraments that  love  a  severe  perfectioii, 
grave  cloth  and  white  linen  unvaryingly 
disposed  must  always  make  their  ap- 
peal—  and  who  shall  pronounce  them 
for  a  monk  or  an  idealist  not  suitable 
apparel  ? 

To  the  worldling  serge  presents  grave 
dangers;  and  this  not  merely  in  the  case 
of  fine  gentlemen  but  in  that  of  their  fair 
confederates  as  well.  Addison  faimseif 
noted  the  gentlewomen  of  his  day  idio 
rode  as  female  cavaliers,  tying  up  their 
hair  in  a  bag  or  ribbon  in  imitation  of  the 
smart  part  of  the  opposite  sex.  An  im- 
modest custom !  And  I  can  imagine  that 
as  in  the  old  world  perukes  had  their 
seeming  charm  for  *'  tall  lovely  prudes,** 
so  in  the  modem  the  greatcoat  and  stiff 
hat  may  allure  them.  Such  affectatioiis, 
I  need  hardly  say,  are  not  for  the  woman 
of  feeling.  Stuffs  of  pomp  and  color  do 
rather  persuade  her;  her  head  is  full  of 
beautiful  intricate  patterns ;  skirts  soltly 
flowing,  capes  and  fichus,  make  htr 
proper  dress.  Nor  is  the  serious  lover  of 
finery  dressed  merely  for  the  flattery  of 
her  looking-glass.  She  is  conscious  of  her 
clothes  as  part  of  the  world's  great  show; 
she  dresses  for  her  type,  whether  it  be 
Great  Lady,  Shepherdess,  or  Blue  Slock- 
ing. She  is  true  to  her  period  and  win  not 
aspire  to  powder  and  a  high  head-dress  if 
she  be  born  to  the  soft  curls  of  Charies 
the  Second's  day.  Fashion,  it  is  wdl 
known,  favors  the  fair,  and  by  an  easr 
metaphor  may  be  said  to  turn  her  wfaed 
no  less  than  Fortune  does.  So  with  a 
swing  she  will  again  dress  her  votaries  k 
la  Diane  and  k  la  Minerve,  and  let  cha- 
peaux  Henri  IV  once  more  become  out- 
of-date  vanities  before  Victorian  bonnets. 

For  my  part  I  commend  a  quidc  chang- 
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ing  fashion,  and,  could  I  have  chogen  my 
period,  would  have  fixed  on  the  fickle 
jean  of  the  First  Empire,  when  fash- 
ions shifted  from  week  to  week;  and 
that,  too,  with  such  fine  shades  of  differ- 
ence that  only  the  most  frivolous  could 
follow  them.  Then  the  Great  Conqueror 
brought  to  Paris  finery  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth:  muslins  from  India,  garlands 
of  roses  from  Bengal,  stuffs  shining  with 
goki  and  silver  from  Cairo ;  from  Turkey, 
of  jcourse,  turbans ;  and  from  the  far  East 
shawls;  shawls  from  Cashmere,  from 
Persia,  from  the  Levant;  shawls  parti- 
colored, blue  —  bright  blue  —  and  red 
and  green  and  black  and  the  dear  yellow 
of  the  sun;  shawls  patterned  with  all  the 
interlacings  of  Asian  caprice,  and  fit,  not 
only  to  hang  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
fair,  but  to  give  a  coquette  of  Eastern 
fancy  day-long  visions  of  the  Orient. 
From  the  past,  for  aU  time  as  well  as  all 
the.  earth  was  then  Napoleon's,  came  the 
fashion  of  the  troubadours,  —  chapeaux 
k  Creneaux,  sleeves  k  la  Mameluck,  che- 
veux  k  Tenfant, — lending  to  a  very  mod- 
ern period,  who  can  say  what  charming 
Gothic  airs?  How  do  not  such  revolu- 
tions of  fashion  enlarge  the  feminine 
heart  and  teach  it  to  live  in  all  ages  and 
all  climates! 

A  woman  of  mind  wiU  go  even  further ; 
she  will  not  meMy  have  a  sense  of  the 
romance  of  her  clothes  fetched  from  the 
ends  of  the  world,  but  in  the  choice  of 
every  garment  will  let  her  wit  play  a 
part.  "  I  have  bought  myself  a  robe  de 
chamhre"  wrote  Mme.  de  Sevign^  to  her 
daughter,  "  of  the  same  stuff  as  your  last 
skirt.  It  is  admirable:  there  is  a  little 
green  in  it,  but  violet  prevails.  In  a  word, 
I  was  tempted  and  I  fell.  They  wanted 
me  to  face  it  with  flame-colour,  but  that 
I  thought  would  have  the  air  of  a  final 
impenitence.  The  outside  is  sheer  weak- 
ness, and  such  a  lining  would  have  been 
wickedness  itself,  and  to  my  mind  con- 
trary to  good  taste.'*  So  charming  can  a 


woman  of  feeling  be  about  a  mere  dress- 
ing-gown !  So  can  she  by  her  own  great- 
ness put  her  finery  beyond  Time's  power 
to  fade  or  tatter ! 

Mere  fine  ladies,  fantastical  coquettes, 
must  look  to  others  to  celebrate  their 
dresses, — to  give  themselves  existence,  I 
might  say !  For  apart  from  their  clothes 
there  is  no  life,  no  delight  in  them. 
"  All  '■  in  the  whittling  of  their  enatoh't  np 
■iUcs." 

These,  however,  they  may  not  only  trail 
through  to-day's  pageant,  but  if  they  be 
bom  under  the  pretty  star  of  an  auspi- 
cious fashion  and  chance  to  catch  a  poet's 
ear,  they  may  trust  the  liquefaction  of 
their  clothes  to  last  out  three  centuries 
with  Julia's. 

The  hope  of  all  finery  is  in  art,  I  should 
say,  were  it  not  yet  more  true  that  the 
hope  of  art  is  in  "a  good  dressing." 
Painters  know  this  and  have  already 
adorned  their  canvases  with  the  great- 
est garments  of  our  age  —  a  haughty 
Beauty's  riding-dress  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  mirror,  a  Dancer's  yellow 
petticoats,  an  Old  Lady's  soft  black  and 
delicate  laces.  But  all  these  still  wait  to 
be  put  into  words.  It  is  time  for  some 
poet  again  to  rhyme,  — 

Ldiwn  as  white  as  driyen  snow 
And  cypress  black  as  e*er  was  crow ; 

for  the  modern  playwright  to  see  to 
it  that  his  ladies  enter  the  scene  as 
''gallant"  as  they  did  in  King  James's 
time;  and  above  all  for  the  student  of 
manners  to  find  in  present-day  fashion 
his  great  theme.  Time  measures  the  du- 
ration of  painted  dresses  no  less  than  of 
those  of  silk  and  purple;  but  a  skirt,  a 
flounce,  a  slipper,  set  in  a  beautiful  sen- 
tence, lives  more  than  a  mortal  life.  I 
long  for  the  finery  of  our  time  thus  to  out- 
date  its  period ;  for  it  to  go  down  the  cen- 
turies in  similes,  exordiums,  and  meta- 
phors; and  by  its  very  imagery  to  suggest 
to  less  splendid  ages  all  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  ours. 
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SHALL  WE   HUNT  AND   FISH? 


THE  CONFESSIONS   OF  A  SENTIMENTALIST 
BY  HENRY  BRADFORD   WASHBURN 


As  a  point  of  departure,  listen  to  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke: — 

"Chrr!  sings  the  reel.  The  line  tight- 
ens.  The  little  rod  firmly  gripped  in  my 
hands  bends  into  a  bow  of  b^uty,  and 
a  hundred  feet  behind  us  a  splendid 
silver  salmon  leaps  into  the  air.  '  What 
LB  it  ? '  cries  the  gypsy,  '  a  fish  ? '  It  is  a 
fish,  indeed,  a  noble  ouananiche,  and 
well  hooked.  Now  if  the  gulls  were  here 
who  grab  little  fish  suddenly  and  never 
give  them  a  chance;  and  if  the  mealy- 
mouthed  sentimentalists  were  here,  who 
like  their  fish  slowly  strangled  to  death 
in  nets,  they  should  see  a  fairer  method 
of  angling. 

"The  weight  of  the  fish  is  twenty  times 
that  of  the  rod  against  which  he  matches 
himself.  The  tiny  hook  is  caught  pain- 
lessly in  the  gristle  of  his  jaws.  The  line 
is  long  and  light.  He  has  the  whole  lake 
to  play  in,  and  he  uses  almost  all  of  it, 
running,  leaping,  sounding  the  deep 
water,  turning  suddenly  to  get  a  slack 
line.  The  gypsy,  tremendously  excited, 
manages  the  boat  with  perfect  skill,  row- 
ing this  way  and  that  way,  advancing 
or  backing  water  to  meet  the  tactics  of  the 
fish,  and  doing  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work. 

"After  half  an  hour  the  ouananiche 
begins  to  grow  tired  and  can  be  reeled  in 
near  to  the  boat.  We  can  see  him  dis- 
tinctly as  he  gleams  in  the  dark  water. 
It  is  time  to  think  of  landing  him.  Then 
we  remember  with  a  flash  of  despair 
that  we  have  no  landing-net !  To  lift  him 
from  the  water  by  this  line  would  break 
it  in  an  instant.  There  is  not  a  foot  of 
the  rocky  shore  smooth  enough  to  beach 
him  on.  Our  caps  are  far  too  small  to  use 
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as  a  net  for  such  a  fish.  What  to  do? 
We  must  row  around  with  him  gendy 
and  quietly  for  another  ten  minutes, 
until  he  is  quite  weary  and  tame.  Now 
let  me  draw  him  softly  toward  the  boat, 
slip  my  fingers  imder  his  gills  to  give  a 
firm  hold,  and  lift  him  quickly  over  the 
gunwale  before  he  can  gasp  or  kick.  A 
tap  on  the  head  with  the  empty  rod-case, 
— there  he  is, — the  prettiest  land-lodced 
salmon  that  I  ever  saw,  plump,  round, 
perfectly  shaped  and  colored,  and  just 
six  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  the 
record  fish  of  Jordan  Pond."  ^ 

A  good  description !  A  fine,  a  stirring 
description!  A  masterly  record  of  a  mas- 
terly feat!  It  makes  the  blood  tin^e; 
it  n^es  the  lover  of  the  rushing  toneiit, 
of  the  still,  deep  mountain  lake  and  of 
the  crisp,  dear,  northern  days,  impatient 
with  the  city  streets,  with  his  d^  his 
papers,  and  his  problems;  it  whets  his 
hunger  and  thirst  for  a. holiday,  and  for 
more  life  in  God's  magnificent  out-of- 
doors  ;  it  makes  him  slightly  irritated  with 
the  winter,  when  perforce  he  must  aban- 
don nature  to  itself,  and  leaves  him  but 
to  dream  of  the  days  when  the  warm  sun 
shall  have  drawn  the  ice  from  the  lakes 
and  when  the  released  waters  go  tum- 
bling down  to  the  sea. 

And  yet  why  is  it  that  there  are  some 
whom  the  description  cannot  allure  to 
spend  their  hours  of  recreation  in  a  kin- 
dred manner  ?  Why  is  it  that  while  each 
and  every  element  of  the  narrative  makes 
us  thrill  with  longing  for  the  open,  the 
story  as  a  whole  arouses  in  a  few  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  repulsion?   Why  is  it  that 

^  Henry  van  Dyke:  ''Some  R«iiiarka  « 
GalLi."    Seribner's  Mcigazint,  Auifiwt,  1907. 
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some  at  least  would  have  enjoyed  rather 
the  picture  of  the  lake  in  the  wood,  girt 
with  yellow  shore  line  and  the  green  and 
gray  of  timber,  the  surface  ruffled  Jiere 
and  there  by  the  gulls  taking  their  after- 
noon bath,  the  concentric  circles  telling 
of  the  trout  just  nosing  the  air  to  snare 
the  unsuspecting  insect  or  to  touch  the 
mystery  of  a  world  unlike  their  own, 
the  sudden  rush,  leap  and  plunge,  the 
flash  of  coIot,  **  russet  and  sUver  flecked 
with  black,"  of  the  ouananiche  rising 
from  the  deep  waters  he  loves  so  well 
and  like  lightning  returning  thither  ? 
Why  is  it  that  some  would  rather  allow 
these  incidents  to  touch  the  imagination 
and  to  stimulate  it  to  follow  the  living 
activities  of  nature,  than  win  their  ex- 
hilaration at  the  expense  of  suffering? 
Why  is  it  that  day  by  day  the  niunbers 
seem  to  increase  of  those  yielding  to 
mercy  rather  than  to  the  instinct  of  the 
chase,  and  of  those  who  rejoice  when  they 
are  persecuted  with  such  an  epithet  as 
mealy-mouthed  sentimentalist  ? 

I  confess  that  such  is  my  reaction,  that 
I  must  count  myself  among  the  mealy- 
mouthed  sentimentalists.  But  confession 
is  not  always  either  heart-cleaning  or 
mind-cleaning.  Along  with  it  there  must 
run  a  justification  which  at  least  palli- 
ates the  offense  in  the  sight  of  the  one 
who  acknowledges  his  fault.  And  how 
can  the  sentimentalist  sanction  his  aver- 
sion to  those  forms  of  sport  that  entail 
the  suffering  of  fish  and  bird  and  beast  ? 

The  sentimentalist  has  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  radical  change  in  his 
feeling  toward  animate  nature  has  been 
worked  since  the  days  of  boyhood,  and 
naturally  he  hopes  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  sentiment  is  not  a  sign  of  atavism 
but  rather  one  of  deepening  sympathy. 
The  days  are  still  fresh  in  mind  when, 
armed  with  the  sling,  he  relieved  his 
hunter's  instinct  by  plunging  into  the 
woods  of  summer,  there  to  listen  for  the 
birds,  then  to  find,  and  then  to  kill;  or 
iiito  the  woods  of  winter,  there  to  build 
his  hut  and  kindle  his  fire,  and  then  to 
follow  the  trail  of  the  rabbit  and  to  set 
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his  snare.  He  can  almost  breathe  the 
air,  feel  the  yielding  of  the  turf,  and  hear 
the  ripple  of  the  brook  as  he  lay  in  the 
long  grass  in  the  meadows  near  Wachu- 
sett  and  drew  the  trout  from  the  pools 
beneath  the  banks.  He  can  recall  with 
that  delicious  accompaniment  of  well- 
earned  meat* — the  watering  mouth  — 
the  spectacle  of  eleven  five-inch  beauties, 
fried  in  crumbs,  the  product  of  his  own 
first  gamy  angling.  And  he  can  remem- 
ber, O!  so  vividly,  with  what  ardor  he 
searched  the  old  files  of  the  YouMs 
Companion  and  scanned  the  new  copies 
as  they  came  in  week  by  week,  so  that  he 
might  not  lose  one  story  of  the  hunter 
and  the  trapper,  and  with  what  care  he 
laid  aside  one  dime  every  seven  days 
that  he  might  buy  Forest  and  Stream, 
and  in  imagination  go  afield  with  those 
more  fortunate  than  he,  to  flush  and  to 
bag  the  plover,  the  quail,  the  woodcock, 
and  the  partridge.  The  sentimentalist 
remembers  the  days  of  his  youth  and 
all  their  natural  delights. 

But  he  can  also  recall  traces,  intima- 
tions, as  Wordsworth  would  call  them, 
of  a  nature  hardly  partaking  of  the  same 
world.  He  can  distinguish  a  remnant- 
of  pity  in  his  reaction  after  peppering  a 
young  robin  with  sling-shot;  he  can  at 
this  moment  remember  the  burning 
shame  that  consumed  him  when  his  first 
bird  tmnbled  to  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
and  what  a  bitter  meal  it  made.  He  can 
refresh  the  sensation,  hardly  perceptible 
in  those  eager  and  impatient  days,  of 
recoil  at  the  apparent  suffering  of  the 
fish  beLog  taken  from  the  hook.  These 
the  sentimentalist  can  remember  —  the 
first  stirrings  of  a  changing  sentiment,  the 
beginnings  of  a  different  mood. 

And  now  he  has  to  confess  that  the 
former  things  have  passed  away,  and  that 
these  intimations  of  aversion  to  recrea- 
tion that  entails  distress  have  developed 
into  a  natural  recoil  at  the  sight  of  any 
suffering  and  into  a  keen  delight  at  the 
thought  or  sight  of  fish  or  bird  or  beast 
enjoying  natural  freedom.  The  leisurely 
trout  napping  in  the  stone-bottomed  pool 
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of  the  Catakill  brook  now  afford  the  senti- 
mentalist keener  pleasure  than  he  can 
get  from  stirring  them  to  life,  to  action* 
and  to  death,  bj  the  skillful  cast  of  the 
silver  doctor,  the  brown  hackle,  and  the 
Parmachenee  belle.  Even  to  sit  and 
watch  the  government  fish  in  the  national 
aquarium,  to  see  them  tumble  over  one 
another,  rush  at  one  another  with  open 
mouth,  and  nip  one  another  harmlessly 
like  pUppies  at  play  stirs  the  sentimental- 
ist's affection  for  nature  more  sensitively 
than  the  fight  for  liberty  made  by  his 
record  bass  of  Lake  Dunmore.  The 
covey  of  partridges  well  up  near  the 
summit  of  Whiteface,  so  like  the  autumn 
leaves  over  which  they  leisurely  walked 
away,  so  free,  so  proud,  so  beautiful, 
never  suggested  the  shot-gun,  but  gave 
another  pleasure  untinged  with  the  ele- 
ment of  injury.  Just  to  find  them  at 
home,  just  to  know  where  they  love  to 
live,  just  to  retain  the  peaceful  picture, 
suffices  the  sentimentalist.  The  bull 
moose  standing  in  the  long  grass  on  the 
banks  of  Soper  Deadwater,  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  town  and  train,  in  the 
wilderness  he  loves,  with  no  companions 
but  the  otter,  the  kingfisher,  and  the  bear, 
unconscious  of  the  intruder,  undisturbed 
by  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  yields  a  rapture 
that  might  lose  its  charm  if  death  were  to 
follow  and  the  head  and  antlers  be  taken 
out  into  civilization. 

But  confession  must  be  made  that  the 
feeling  transcends  that  of  mere  prefer- 
ence and  becomes  that  of  positive  aver- 
sion to  the  processes  and  the  results  of 
sportsmanship  entailing  death.  How- 
ever skillful  the  method  and  however 
masterful  the  result,  the  effect  is  one  of 
pain  on  him  who  either  reads  or  watches. 
Not  even  Walton,  the  dean  of  anglers, 
can  convert  the  sentimentalist  to  for- 
getf  ulness  of  agony  by  the  i)rt  with  which 
he  impaled  his  bait: — "Put  your  hook 
in  him  a  little  below  the  middle;  having 
done  so  draw  your  worm  above  the 
arming  of  your  hook ;  but  note  that  at  the 
entering  of  your  hook,  it  must  not  be  at 
the  head-end  of  the  worm,  but  at  the  tail- 


end  of  him,  that  the  point  of  your  book 
may  come  out  at  toward  the  head-end, 
and,  having  drawn  him  above  the  arming 
of  your  hook,  then  put  the  point  of  the 
hook  again  into  the  very  head  of  the 
worm,  till  it  come  near  to  the  place  where 
the  point  of  the  hook  first  came  out;  and 
then  draw  back  that  of  the  worm  that 
was  above  the  shank  or  arming  of  your 
hook  and  so  fish  with  it  And  if  you 
mean  to  fish  with  two  worms,  thai  put 
the  second  on  before  you  turn  back  the 
hook's  head  of  the  first  worm."  ^  Truly 
if  art  could  compel  to  imitation,  the  senti- 
mentalist would  spend  his  leisure  hours 
at  baiting.  But  Uie  effect  is  not  what 
Walton  wished.  The  sentimentalist  ac- 
knowledges the  art,  but  wishes  it  mi^t 
have  been  turned  to  morals  rather  than 
misery.  He  recalls  how  certain  inquisi- 
tors bEuted  the  rack  that  they  might  dex- 
terously lure  the  thoughtful  within  thdr 
toils.  He  recognizes  a  resemblance;  the 
means  seem  justified  by  the  end.  Tlie 
sentimentalist  has  been  brought  up  to 
believe  there  is  something  faulty  in  this 
theory,  and  that  it  applies  to  sport  as 
well  as  to  the  Counter-Reformation. 
Neither  can  the  virile  enthusiasm  of 
Kingsley  offer  the  soporific  to  the  senti- 
mentalist's natural  attitude.  The  splen- 
did whirlwind  of  Kingsley's  pasnon  for 
exciting  angling  —  the  consdousness  that 
he  could  kill  an  amount  of  fish  perfectly 
frightful,  that  he  had  had  magnificent 
sport,  five  salmon  killed  (biggest  seven 
pounds)  and  another  huge  fellow  run- 
ning right  away  to  sea,  carrying  Kingsl^ 
after  him  waist-deep  in  water,  and  lost, 
after  running  two  hundred  yards,  by 
fouling  a  ship's  hawser;  nothing  like  it, 
excitement  maddening,  exertion  very 
severe  —  such  magnificent  spirit  rather 
defeats  the  purpose  of  its  description, 
for  the  sentimentalist  fijods  himself  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  watching  the 
bewildering  drama  there  taking  place. 
Nor  can  the  same  devoted  hunter  sin^ng 
to  the  hounds  as  they  course  the  weak- 
1  SeeEdwtfdJeMa'Baditioiiof  2%tGMV<iie 
AngUr,  p.  186. 
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ening  stag  —  "  Chime,  ye  dappled  dar- 
lings "  ^  —  recall  the  sentimentalist  to  a 
kindred  mood.  He  forgets  the  horse- 
men; he  forgets  the  exhilaration  of  the 
chase;  he  cannot  stop  to  admire  the  skill 
of  the  riders  and  the  strength  and  agility 
of  the  horses,  or  the  native  art  of  the 
dogs.  His  heart  is  with  the  stag,  hunted, 
wearied,  despairing,  sure  to  lose  in  the 
unfair  game.  Yes,  it  is  a  feeling  of  posi- 
tive aversion  to  sportsmanship  entailing 
either  misery  or  death  of  which  the  sen- 
timentalist b  conscious. 

And  the  supplementary  witness  that  so 
he  feels  is  his  quick  and  sensitive  reac- 
tion upon  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
recoil  from  agony  and  whose  delight  in 
animate  nature  is  won  entirely  apart 
from  pain.  The  chance  acquaintance 
who  said  that  he  could  no  longer  believe 
that  it  was  right  to  kill  for  pleasure;  the 
friend  who  recently  confessed  that  he 
had  never  enjoyed  angling  since  he  had 
watched  the  trout  living  as  they  love  to 
live ;  the  present  Lord  Coleridge  allowing 
that  he  might  be  classed  among  the  senti- 
mentalists, acknowledging  his  inability 
to  convey  his  sentiment  to  another,  and 
yet  telling  hjs  hunt-loving  countrymen 
that  the  chase  of  the  wild  red  stag  on 
Exmoor  had  spoiled  the  bright  October 
day  for  him,  that  the  mood  of  the  hunters 
had  reminded  him  of  the  down-tin*ned 
thumbs  in  ancient  Rome,  —  these  in- 
cidents, recently  called  to  the  senti- 
mentalist's attention,  convince  him  that 
he  is  among  those  whose  feeling  is  strong 
if  not  positively  missionary.  To  these 
he  adds  his  sympathetic  response  to  those 
whose  love  of  animate  nature  is  appar- 
ently boundless.  The  attempt  of  the 
hunter,'  without  his  rifle,  to  find  the 
band  of  several  hundred  elk  on  the  broad, 
treeless  hillside,  to  creep  up  to  them,  and 
to  eat  his  lunch  imder  their  very  noses, 
and  his  success  in  the  difficult  exploit, 

^  Lord  Goleridsre :  **  The  Chuie  of  the  Wild 
Red  Stag  on  Ezmoor/*  Nineteenth  Cent^try  and 
After,  Ootoher,  1007. 

*  Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt.  By 
JOBH  BUBBOUOHS. 


pleases  and  contents  the  sentimentalist 
through  and  through,  in  spite  of  Gal- 
lagher's dictum  that  you  might  as  well 
Idll  a  feller  as  scare  him  to  death.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  recreation  of  tKe  mas- 
ter fisherman  '  sitting  on  the  deck  of  his 
"  horse-yacht,"  watching  six  huge  sal- 
mon moving  slowly  from  side  to  side,  or 
lying  motionless  like  gray  shadows,  with 
nothing  to  break  the  silence  except  the 
thin,  clear  whistle  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow  far  back  in  the  woods ;  noticing 
that  every  now  and  then  one  of  the  sal- 
mon in  the  pool  would  lazily  roll  out  of 
the  water,  or  spring  high  into  the  air 
and  fall  back  with  a  heavy  splash;  ques- 
tioning what  makes  the  salmon  leap, 
whether  pain  or  pleasure,  whether  to 
escape  the  attack  of  other  fish,  or  to 
shake  off  a  parasite  that  clings  to  them, 
or  to  practice  jumping  so  that  they  can 
ascend  the  falls  when  they  reach  them, 
or  simply  and  solely  the  exuberant  glad- 
ness and  joy  of  living,  —  this  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  within  the  heart  and 
mind.  These — the  haters  of  destruction 
and  the  lovers  of  life  —  confirm  the  senti- 
mentalist's opinion  that  he  is  hopelessly 
on  their  side  and  is  desperately  contented 
with  himself  and  with  his  point  of  view. 
And  yet  he  chafes  a  little  bit  under 
the  epithet.  Sentimentalist,  some  call  him ; 
mealy-mouthed  sentimentalist,  others ; 
others  still,  ''logical  vegetarian  of  the 
flabbiest  Hindoo  type."  *  Not  even  ox- 
eyed  Hera,  or  the  arrow-shooting  Arte- 
mis, or  Apollo  the  Sender  of  Missiles 
(just  to  cling  to  epithets  of  the  chase) 
was  more  richly  blessed  with  descrip- 
tive titles;  and  surely  all  must  have 
some  meaning.  To  paraphrase,  it  must 
be  that  the  sentimentalist  is  a  man 
doomed  forever  to  lack  rugged  manli- 
ness; his  pursuits  in  the  open  must  be 
those  that  tend  toward  physical  and 
mental  weakness.  He  must  be  one  who 
personifies  a  lower  rather  than  a  higher 
stage  of  evolution;  all  he  says  and  does 

•  Little  Rivers.    By  Hbnbt  vak  Dtkb. 

*  Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunter. 
By  Thbodobb  Roobbvblt. 
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must  bear  the  marks  of  a  being  socially 
useless.  He  must  be  one  whose  mental 
processes  are  altogether  distorted;  his 
view-point  of  life  must  be  rather  a  curio. 
These  are  but  paraphrases  or  connota- 
tions of  **  sentimentalist  "  and  its  allied 
epithets.  And  of  course  this  analysis  of 
feeling,  this  dissection  of  the  living 
brain,  must  touch  the  so-called  senti- 
mentalist to  the  quick,  for  in  theory  at 
least  he  likes  to  think  that  he  may  be 
virile  and  rugged;  that  there  may  be 
some  marks  of  progress  that  announce 
the  acquisition  of  qualities  higher  than 
instinct;  even  that  he  may  have  discov- 
ered a  truth  which  Christianity  itself 
must  one  day  emphasize  but  which  to- 
day is  largely  unperceived.  Let  the  sen- 
timentalist ask  if  these  accusations  are 
just;  let  him  suggest  some  of  the  marks 
of  so-called  sentimentality,  allowing  them 
to  bear  their  own  witness  to  character. 
To  say  that  the  chase  and  other  open- 
air  pursuits  entailing  misery  and  death 
are  necessary  to  a  wholesome-minded, 
healthy-bodied,  and  positive-actioned 
race,  —  in  other  words,  that  just  those 
pursuits  that  the  sentimentalist  cannot 
enjoy  are  indispensable,  may  be  a  state- 
ment somewhat  limited  in  its  validity. 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  only  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  can  induce  one  to  leave 
the  sedentary  life  for  the  fields,  the  woods, 
and  the  mountains,  and  that  life  in  the 
open  alone  can  give  these  qualities.  It  is 
an  assertion  which  the  sentimentalist 
ventures  to  think  may  be  paralleled,  to 
its  own  soul's  health,  with  another,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  show  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  love  of  the  wilds, 
many  inducements  drawing  one  thither, 
and  many  effects  of  value  to  men  from 
such  contact  with  nature.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  love  of  the  wild  flower :  it 
is  a  passion  that'  will  elicit  manhood,  if 
manhood  be  known  by  the  marks  of  in- 
difference to  physical  fatigue  and  contin- 
ued disappointment,  and  by  perseverance 
through  swamp  and  thicket.  There  is  the 
love  of  the  highlands:  it  is  a  passion 
that  will  draw  a  man  irresistibly  from  his 


books  or  business :  it  calls  for  strength  of 
heart  and  limb  and  steadiness  of  head; 
the  man  without  the  spirit  of  a  victor 
would  better  not  engage  in  the  pastime 
of  mountain-climbing.  There  is  the  kve 
of  the  woods:  it  is  a  passion  that  stirs 
with  subtle  power;  to  yield  to  it  and  to 
enjoy  the  real  woods  is  to  welcome  a 
test  of  manhood  —  superiority  to  wind 
and  weather,  a  consciousness  of  mastery 
in  woodcraft  and  watermanship,  inde- 
pendence of  all  conditions  that  make 
for  ease  of  living.  Thoreau  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  northern  wilderness 
because  of  his  love  of  plant  and  shrub 
and  tree  and  mountain;  and  to  say  that 
he  might  have  made  a  hunter  but  for  his 
transcendentalism  and  anaemic  condi- 
tion is  simply  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
Tyndall  was  the  first  of  all  men  to  ascend 
the  Weisshorn;  not  even  the  chamois- 
hunter  had  preceded  Tyndall,  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  Whymper  in  their  unpre- 
cedented feats  of  daring.  The  Work- 
mans,  husband  and  wife,  have  probaUy 
encamped  higher  than  any  living  nuin 
or  woman,  —  upwards  of  twenty-one 
thousand  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  —  and 
have  shown  a  superiority  to  conditions 
almost  beyond  the  belief  of  man.  And 
yet  the  sentimentalist  has  not  heard  that 
they  passed  their  days  of  training  with 
either  rifle  or  rod,  or  that  they  needed 
to  buttress  their  wills  with  the  sight  of 
bloodshed.  like  the  melancholy  Thomp- 
son, who  seeks  his  solace  in  strange  quar- 
ters, the  sentimentalist  ponders  these 
thoughts,  and  they  comfort  him,  for  he 
finds  an  opening  for  his  theory  that  a 
man  may  be  a  man  and  yet  very  tender- 
hearted. On  even  cursory  examinatioD 
of  the  facts  he  finds  himself  a  member  of 
a  very  respectable  company  —  men  who 
have  really  made  contributions  to  the 
world's  progress. 

However,  the  sentimentalist  would 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  aspect 
of  his  defense,  for  he  thinks,  perhaps 
wrongly,  that  there  may  be  some  otiMr 
qualities  needed  in  modem  life  besides 
those  hardy  virtues  born  of  the  chase 
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and  even  of  the  more  merciful  enjoy- 
ment of  nature.  His  somewhat  brief 
ezpaience  has  led  him  to  prize  quite  as 
highly  the  associations  that  lead  to  ten- 
derness and  consideration.  These  of 
course  he  knows  can  be  cultivated  and 
enriched  in  the  hardy  out-of-door  life; 
he  at  once  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the 
deep  woods  for  what  they  have  taught 
him  of  the  nature  and  the  need  of  animal 
life.  And  yet  he  knows  many  people, 
strong  and  tender,  whose  consideration 
for  others  has  been  their  contribution 
to  society,  who  have  recoiled  from  the 
occupations  of  either  the  hunter  or  the 
fisherman,  and  yet  have  infused  splendid 
virility  into  all  about  them.  He  feels 
that  there  is  manhood  in  the  abstinence 
from  pain-giving  processes;  he  discovers 
militant  character  in  the  endurance  of 
suffering  and  misunderstanding  and  in 
the  monotonous  application  to  unstimu- 
lating  drudgery.  The  sentimentalist  has 
watched  the  process  of  man-making  for 
some  time  now,  and  he  has  noticed  some 
excellent  product  from  this  latter  guild 
of  craftsmen.  He  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  men  are  at  present  swept  away  by 
the  strong  current  of  confidence  in  the 
man  of  exploits  as  the  only  positive  con- 
tributor to  life  and  progress. 

But  the  sentimentalist  ventures  to 
think  that  his  sentiment  is  due  to  causes 
deeper  than  mere  emotion,  that  it  is  a 
consequence  of  forces  that  have  been  at 
work  throughout  the  ages.  To  borrow 
a  line  ci  argument  from  the  psycholo- 
gists, he  inclines  to  the  theory  that  his 
present  frame  of  mind  is  due  to  the  higher 
instinct  of  sympathy  inhibiting  the  lower 
hunting  instinct;  or,  to  be  more  careful 
in  the  use  of  words,  the  lower  forms  of 
the  hunting  instinct,  for  it  may  have  its 
high  and  socially  necessary  manifesta- 
tion. The  sentimentalist  perceives  re- 
semblances between  the  modern  methods 
ci  the  chase  and  the  primitive  reactions 
on  beast  or  man  wanted  eitha  for  food 
or  revenge.  Under  a  very  different  guise 
he  recognizes  "the  ape  and  tiger." 
The  passion  to  pursue;  the  unchecked 


desire  to  catch  and  to  kill;  the  madness 
consequent  upon  the  sight  of  blood;  the 
more  subtle  and  unaccountable  delight 
in  captmre  and  torture,  —  these  are  not 
without  their  modern  and  hiunan  coun- 
terparts. The  boy  harassing  the  cat  over 
fences  and  through  alleys;  the  guide  who 
grasps  his  shot-gun  as  soon  as  he  espies 
the  osprey ;  the  rector  watching  the  Span- 
ish biUlfight,  at  first  nauseated  and  then 
fascinated;  the  angler  playing  with  the 
tarpon  throughout  the  day,  —  these 
seem  to  the  sentimentalist  to  bear  the 
marks  of  kinship  with  primitive  traits. 
The  art  may  differ,  but  the  stimuli  and 
the  reactions  are  the  same.  And  the 
sentimentalist  cannot  but  think  that  they 
are  survivals  of  a  cruder  period  of  life, 
much  of  which  has  been  allowed  to  drop 
back  into  the  past  through  the  influence 
of  sympathy. 

Ability  to  fed  the  other  fellow's  suffer- 
ing, to  share  his  point  of  view,  —  sym- 
pathy, in  a  word, — has  long  since  pro- 
tected man,  the  domestic  animals,  and 
many  of  the  birds;  the  altruistic  im- 
agination has  become  keen  enough  to 
shrink  from  the  sight  and  the  thought  of 
any  agony  inflicted  upon  them;  it  is 
slowly  closing  in  on  the  wild  and  inter- 
esting f  aima  of  our  own  fields  and  woods ; 
the  sentimentalist  has  seen  men  eager 
for  the  safety  of  the  tiger.  May  he  not 
then  prophesy  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  sympathy  shall  hold  within  its 
protecting  influence  the  moose  and  the 
cold-blooded,  insentient-jawed  ouana- 
niche  ?  The  sentimentalist  likes  to  think 
that  recoil  from  sport  entailing  even  so 
slight  a  thing  as  discomfort  is  merely  a 
consequence  of  that  highly  desirable  so- 
cial conmiodlty,  the  sympathetic  im- 
agination. Sudi  a  consiunmation  seems 
within  the  logic  of  progressive  sympa- 
thy. The  sentimentalist  even  becomes 
a  little  conceited;  perhaps  he  is  a  bit 
of  a  prophet;  he  is  close  to  the  evo- 
lutionary current.  Occasionally  he  sits 
on  the  evolutionary  bank  to  sun  himself 
and  to  watch  the  interesting  objects 
floating  by.    And  he  sees  things  that 
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amuse  and  impress  him.  It  is  strange 
what  things  will  float!  There  goes  snuff 
just  around  the  bend  with  the  plug 
dancing  along  behind  it,  and  is  not  that 
the  cigarette  struggling  in  the  rapids, 
with  cigar  and  pipe  in  the  still  water  just 
above,  imconscious  of  their  baleful  des- 
tiny ?  Yes,  and  there  go  and  here  come 
the  ornaments:  far  down  stream  the 
nose-ring  and  the  toe-bell  once  worn  in 
Malay-land  and  Banbury;  far  up  the 
stream  the  bracelet  and  ear-ring  worn 
in  Boston  —  all  slipping  down  swiftly 
into  the  sea  of  disuse.  Stranger  still,  here 
are  passing  quickly  by  the  ungoverned 
animal  instincts:  there  frets  and  fumes 
passion  untouched  with  love,  there  tum- 
bles helplessly  along  anger  untinged 
with  righteousness;  and  here  comes  the 
instinct  of  the  chase,  unsof  tened  by  sym- 
pathy, speeding  at  a  splendid  rate;  soon 
it  will  be  abreast  and  by;  but  no,  there 
it  is  sucked  into  an  eddy,  going  round 
and  round  right  at  the  feet  of  the  senti- 
mentalist. But  its  pause  is  only  for  a 
moment;  anger  was  just  pulled  out  of 
that  eddy;  give  the  stream  a  chance. 

The  sentimentalist  perceives  that  he 
is  waxing  bold  and  dogmatic,  that  he  is 
evincing  those  very  characteristics  that 
some  say  the  man  of  rod  and  gun  alone 
can  cultivate  and  master.  Consequently 
he  would  like  to  make  this  essay  a  little 
longer  and  say  one  or  two  more  things 
in  defense  of  his  confession.  He  would 
like  to  si^ggest  that  the  sentimentalist  is 
not  only  an  example  of  high  moral  evo- 
lution, but  that  he  may  be  the  highest 
type  of  sportsman  and  the  only  consist- 
ent Christian.  From  his  point  of  view 
the  sportsman  is  the  man  who  not  only 
loves  the  rivers,  meadows,  and  woods, 
and  all  that  is  therein,  but  who  is  also 
a  devotee  of  fair  playi  Now  the  senti- 
mentalist may  be  dull,  but  he  openly  con- 
fesses that  he  can  see  nothing  fair  in  the 
methods  of  the  modern  hunter  or  fisher- 
man. The  sentimentalist  has  been  within 
twenty  feet  of  a  bull  moose;  he  has  also 
cast  the  line  over  the  trout  at  Roach 
Pond   inlet  and   under  the  shadow  of 


Katahdin.  lie  cannot  understand  how 
fair  pky  enters  into  a  contest  between  the 
brain  of  a  moose  and  that  of  the  hunter, 
when  the  latter,  if  he  be  at  all  skilled  in  , 
woodcraft,  knows  where  the  beast  may 
be  foimd,  how  to  approach  unscented, 
how  to  get  the  animal  at  his  mercy,  and 
how  to  bring  him  down  at  long  range. 
Let  the  himter  say  what  he  will  of  the 
skill  incident  to  tiie  hunt,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  contest  is  between  an 
animal  and  a  man*  with  the  consequent 
modicum  of  chance  for  the  former.  Nei- 
ther can  the  sentimentalist  recs(^;nize  the 
ear-marks  of  sportsmanship  in  the 
catching  of  trout.  The  rod  is  ci  five- 
ounce  weight,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  a  red 
and  a  woven  silk  line;  the  hook  is  not  a 
vulgar,  heavy,  uncovered  gafiP,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  a  triumph  of  skill  in  deceit, 
acconunodating  its  lures  to  the  season 
of  year  and  the  appetite  of  the  fish. 
Added  to  this,  the  haunts  of  the  trout  aie 
known  and  the  times  of  day  when  he 
will  rise.  And  add  to  this  also  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  pitted  against 
the  fish's  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Let  the  line  be  never  so  fragile  and  the 
rod  never  so  light;  in  comparison  with 
them,  let  the  trout  be  large,  let  him  have 
the  whole  lake  to  play  in,  and  the  chances 
still  seem  on  the  side  of  the  angler. 
Against  the  trout  stands  the  man  who 
knows  his  ways  and  comes  prepared 
for  just  such  fish  as  he.  The  sentimental- 
ist is  conceited  enough  to  believe  that 
he  is  a  better  sportsman  than  the  well- 
accoutred  hunter  or  fisherman*  for  he 
must  show  a  skiU  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  shown  by  these,  and  in  addition 
he  refrains  from  the  unequal  lif e-and- 
death  contest. 

It  is  bolder  still  to  say  that  the  senti- 
mentalist is  the  only  consistent  Christian, 
that  he  is  the  one  man  who  has  reached 
that  point  where  he  dislikes  all  things 
that  entail  suffering  or  the  curtailing 
of  natural  freedom,  the  man  who  can- 
not add  to  the  total  of  necessary  pain 
the  agony  incident  to  sport.  He  is  neither 
a  vegetarian  nor  an  enthusiast  against 
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natural-history  collectioDS.  He  likes  his 
meat,  provided  it  be  well  larded  and 
hidden  in  bread  sauce,  and  he  wiU  kill 
it  if  he  find  himself  impelled  to  do  so 
by  hunger.  He  enjoys  his  Friday  dinner 
provided  it  be  broiled  and  garnished, 
and  he  will  fish  for  it  if  he  must.  But  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  processes.  He  cannot 
find  his  incentive  to  pleasure  in  the  ob- 
vious need  of  food.  Although  he  dis- 
likes the  stuffed  animals  of  the  muse- 
ums, he  sees,  their  necessity,  and  if  worst 
comes  to  worst  will  collect  and  present 
his  specimens.  But  no  one  must  expect 
him  to  delight  in  the  details  of  capture. 
Consciousness  of  utility  cannot  generate 
glee.  The  sentimentalist  has  reached 
that  condition  in  which  he  likes  to  see 
all  things  enjoying  their  h-eedom  and 
in  which  it  is  a  pain  for  him  to  curtail  it 
in  any  way.  It  may  not  cause  the  fish 
the  slightest  particle  of  physical  suffering 
to  strike  and  to  become  fixed  on  the 
hook,  nor  may  it  experience  any  physical 
agony  in  its  long  fight  for  freedom.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  vital  matter  for  the 
sentimentalist.  He  knows  that  he  can- 
not enjoy  the  obvious  discomfort  of  the 
fish.  It  is  not  a  question  of  blood  alone 
or  of  pain  alone;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
the  sentimentalist's  character,  —  a  char- 
acter so  constituted  that  he  takes  plea- 
sure in  the  discomfort  of  an  animal  no 
more  than  in  that  of  a  man.  And  this, 
he  cannot  but  feel,  is  merely  the  logic 
of  Christian  sentiment. 


The  sentimentalist  sometimes  won- 
ders why  Christianity  as  it  obtains  to- 
day does  not  emphasize  more  fully  the 
mood  of  mercy  toward  the  animal  world ; 
he  thinks  that  possibly  this  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  mood  (^  mercy  must  be 
the  gift  of  the  Christianized  Orient 
where  now  it  is  covered  with  supersti- 
tion. At  any  rate  he  is  confident  that  the 
spirit  of  tiie  traditions  of  St.  Francis  is 
right  and  the  foreshadowing  of  the  days 
to  come  —  that  there  is  a  mysterious 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  the 
weaker  beings,  that  the  gospel  of  love 
may  yet  protect  the  dwellers  in  stream 
and  wood  from  all  but  necessary  sacri- 
fice, the  sacrifice  in  which  all  must  share. 
And  he  is  glad  to  think  that  he  can  take 
his  yearly  journey  into  the  wilderness, 
.that  he  can  slip  down  the  rivers,  encamp 
on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  penetrate  into 
the  woods,  climb  the  mountains,  to  en- 
joy the  freedom,  to  live  close  to  the 
mystery  of  natiure,  to  see  the  wild  beasts 
and  birds  at  home.  He  is  glad  to  think 
that  he  may  come  out  of  the  wilderness 
again  able  to  say  that  the  sum  of  suffer- 
ing is  no  greater  because  of  his  pleasmre. 
He  delights  to  think  that  the  young 
moose  still  feeds  by  Soper  Stream  and 
that  the  trout  still  play  in  Kat^hdin 
Brook.  And  he  cannot  but  feel  that  this 
sentiment  will  make  none  the  less  a  man 
of  him,  and  possibly  that  it  partakes  a 
littie  of  the  natiure  of  Him  whose  char- 
acter was  tender  and  strong. 


I  STILL   GO  A-HUNTING 
BY   LEWIS   S.    WELCH 


More  men  —  and  women  too  —  go 
a^hunting  nowadays  than  for  many  gene- 
rations. More  men  —  and  women  too  — 
look  upon  those  who  do  go  a-hunting  as 
people  who,  if  they  have  any  humane 
vision,  have  a  big  blind  spot  in  it.  A  few 


friends  sat  around  the  table  a  while  ago 
eating  wild  goose  and  black  duck,  the 
gains  of  my  gun.  "  When  we  have  fin- 
ished," said  one,"  suppose  we  read  '  Lines 
to  a  Waterfowl.'  "  He  was  a  good  friend 
and  it  was  a  fair  enough  fling. 
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Nor  did  it  cause  me  much  surprise.  I 
knew  my  friends  to  be  those  to  whom  the 
hunter,  who  was  otherwise  a  decent  sort 
of  a  man,  was  more  or  less  inexplicable. 
Ever  since  the  larger  part  of  our  human 
family  have  been  able  to  leave  the  "  meat 
trail  "  and  get  from  others,  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  professional,  that 
which  beforetimes  they  must  needs  get 
for  themselves,  there  have  been  more  and 
more  of  them  to  whom  the  word  "  sport " 
is  connected  with  things  coarse  and  hard, 
because  so  many  use  it  when  they  mean 
hunting  —  and  fishing,  for  that  matter. 
The  man  who  uses  the  gun  may  not 
avoid  the  unpleasant  consciousness  of 
their  feeling  by  simply  avoiding  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reading,  of  which  there  is 
much  in  modern  pen-work,  where  there 
is  preaching  against  gun-using,  usually 
under  the  text  of  some  fine  lines  of  poesy ; 
for  not  a  few  of  the  poets,  who  have 
written  beautifully  of  the  hunter  in  mo- 
ments of  red  blood  and  tender  sentiment, 
have  at  other  moments  drawn  heaven's 
curses  on  those  who  are  hunters  by  elec- 
tion. The  reproach  is  nearer  home,  and 
those  who  from  time  to  time  slip  away 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  with  a  fowling- 
piece  in  hand  and  in  the  company  of  a 
beloved  dog,  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
as  they  return  to  their  own  society  the 
puzzled  look,  and  to  feel  the  touch  sar- 
castic One  may  not  seek  to  make  his 
friend's  thoughts  uncomfortable  within 
him,  but  it  is  almost  against  nature  that 
a  man  who  does  not  use  a  gun  should 
talk  long  with  a  man  who  does,  concern- 
ing the  outdoor  or  the  wild,  without  some 
word  or  act  that  shows  at  least  that  he 
cannot  at  all  understand.  It  is  quite  the 
way  of  most  women  of  good  heart  to  feel 
wonderment  and  even  resentment  about 
the  matter,  and  to  speak  it  with  a  woman's 
frankness;  for  the  modem  woman  who 
goes  a-hunting  is  not  yet  in  large  com- 
pany. 

One  who  thinks  about  this  matter 
seriously,  and  who  can  even  in  a  measure 
take  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  way  of  the  hunter  with  abhor- 


rence, must  admit,  if  he  is  honest,  that  at 
not  a  few  times  he  is  himself  on  trial  by 
himself,  as  to  this  business.  I  have  some- 
times pounded  my  way  through  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  woodland  on  what  John 
Ridd  would  call,  "  man's  chief  enand, 
destruction,"  and  have  there  disturbed, 
with  calling  to  my  dog  or  the  report  of  my 
gun,  some  gentle  soul,  wandering  through 
that  same  lovely  comer  of  nature's  do 
main  —  wandering  because  he  loves  it 
for  itself,  and  with  all  kinds  of  affecticm 
for  everything  alive  in  it;  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  think  that  he  had  already  thrown 
the  spell  of  peace  and  understanding 
between  himself,  the  overlord,  and  his 
various  subjects,  who  from  the  inherit- 
ance of  ten  thousand  generations  had 
learned  to  fear  him.  At  such  a  time  I 
have  chosen  to  believe  there  was  better 
hunting  up  another  branch  of  the  stream, 
or  perhaps  have  with  suddenness  decided 
to  break  again  into  the  open  and  look 
once  more  for  some  certain,  but  really 
most  uncertain,  flock  of  quail.  For  a 
time  after  such  deviation  my  thought 
may  not  be  altogether  on  the  chase.  lean 
easily  wander,  both  with  my  legs  and  in 
my  thoughts,  long  enough  to  lose  my  dog, 
and  then,  hunting  for  him  and  finding 
him  at  point,  perhaps  regain  my  balance. 
But  it  is  too  dear  that  the  thoughts  of 
that  rudely  shaken,  nature-loving  wan- 
derer are  towards  me  anything  but  those 
of  friendship.  If  he  Is  a  real  nature-lover, 
and  therefore  a  person  of  sweet  charity, 
he  cannot  be  indignant,  but,  much  the 
worse,  will  be  full  of  pity  concerning  any 
of  his  fellow  humans  who  are  so  lost  to 
fine  and  high  feeling,  as  must  be  tins 
rough-dad  carrier  of  arms  into  Nature's 
kingdom;  and  if  the  hunter  is  one  who 
thinks  wdl  of  his  fellow  man  and  weD 
likes  his  goodwill,  to  know  of  such  sen- 
timents towards  him  must  disturb  bis 
soul. 

And  if  this  hunter,  coming  home  at  the 
end  of  that  day  and  talking  it  over  very 
frankly,  should  tdl  a  friend  just  how  he 
felt  about  it  all,  he  would  show  no  defiant 
spirit ;  neither  would  his  tone  be'that  d 
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apology ;  least  of  all  would  he  seek  to  con- 
vert. To  one  who  did  not  think  well  of 
his  calling,  what  he  had  to  say  might  be 
taken  as  confession;  to  one  who  under- 
stood more,  it  would  be  a  plain  tale,  hav- 
ing only  such  interest  as  may  attach  to 
anything  which  shows  human  motive, 
and  the  particular  window  out  of  which 
any  human  heart  looks  upon  the  world, 
its  own  place  and  work  and  needs  in  it. 
If  there  is  anything  in  this  paper,  that  is 
all  there  is  in  it;  for  the  writer  will  not 
make  a  brief  of  it,  or  quote,  or  argue. 
Some  day  all  may  be  said  by  some  Isaak 
Walton  of  the  gun  and  the  dog;  for  I  be- 
lieve that  a  good  man  who  had  the  mind 
might  ripen  into  such  a  character.  To 
those  who  are  hunters  and  yet  have 
hearts  and  consciences  —  and  there  are 
such  —  there  is,  in  the  pursuit  of  game, 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  high  seren- 
ity of  the  Compleat  Angler,  in  whose 
quiet  sea  of  contemplation  and  observa- 
tion float  and  swim  and  have  their  na- 
tural habitat,  trout,  minnows,  heaven, 
George  Herbert,  the  Apostles,  casting- 
flies,  pike,  grayling,  saints,  and  prayer- 
book,  each  seeming  as  much  as  any  other 
to  be  in  a  native  element. 

Because  many  cannot  see  that  there 
may  be  associations  or  su^estions  of 
things  that  are  good  and  valuable  for  con- 
templation in  the  life  of  the  hunter,  there 
has  not  been  any  real  change  in  the  faith 
of  the  brotherhood  of  right-minded  hunt- 
ers. But  because  there  are  without  many 
who  neither  inveigh  against  them  nor 
scorn  them,  but  rather  are  in  some  doubt; 
and  because  even  among  hunters  there  is 
sometimes  a  questioning,  very  plain  talk- 
ing on  points  little  understood  and  less 
agreed  upon  may  not  be  out  of  order. 
We  shall  consider  chiefly  the  hunting  of 
game-birds,  for  that  is  the  more  common 
and  serves  all  purposes  of  discussion. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  one  to 
hunt  at  all  if  he  could  really  believe  that 
which  many  good  people  believe,  that 
in  an  invasion  of  the  quiet  wood  and 
field  he  ruthlessly  forces  into  the  life  of 
bird  and  animal  a  new  element  of  dread. 


shadowing  their  very  existence  and  tak- 
ing from  it  most  if  not  all  of  the  joy  of 
living.  Quite  plainly  true  is  it  that  the  gun 
is  a  signal  of  danger ;  that  the  gun  dog  is 
an  animal  to  be  feared  by  those  whom  he 
loves  to  hunt;  that  the  approach  of  man 
is  the  approach  of  a  possible  enemy.  Man 
and  dog  and  gun  are  signs  to  the  bird 
that  it  is  well  to  fly  and  to  seek  some 
other  less  disturbed  resting-place.  This 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  bird ;  it  is 
often  very  inconvenient;  but  that  it 
means  hysteria  of  fear  and  cataclysm  of 
feeling  is  beyond  my  understanding. 
Watching  birds  when  the  game  is  on, 
gives  me  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
disturbance  of  what  they  may  possess  in 
the  way  of  feeling  is  anything  more  than 
momentary,  or  more  than  one  experience 
out  of  thousands  which  come  into  their 
lives  every  season  and  against  which  by 
nature  they  are  forearmed. 

A  covey  of  quail  suffers  a  thinning  of  its 
ranks  without  any  evidence  of  shock  or 
lessened  joy  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
left.  They  become  simply  more  wary  of 
certain  signs,  just  as  they  are  on  guard 
when  warned  of  the  near  approach  of 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
who  are  on  their  trail  for  meat,  day  and 
night,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  find  dis- 
comfort and  unrest  in  this  thought  of  the 
spreading  of  terror  by  the  hunter  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  if  they  could  compare 
the  action  of  this  same  bird  before  a 
fierce  fusillade  of  fowling-pieces  and  be- 
fore the  approach  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies. It  has  been  the  frequent  expe- 
rience of  one  unscientific  hunter  of  my 
intimate  acquaintance,  to  discharge  both 
barrels  of  his  gun  at  a  single  quail,  with 
no  injiuious  effect  apparent  upon  either 
the  body  or  the  nerves  of  the  fleeing  bird. 
Bob-white  may  have  slightly  accelerated 
his  flight  and  covered  a  greater  distance 
than  he  would  have,  had  the  hunter  but 
walked  near  him  without  either  gun  or 
dog.  That  is  all.  Things  were  different 
when  both  this  hunter  and  a  chicken- 
hawk  happened  to  be  pursuing  the  same 
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flock  of  quail.  There  had  been  some 
shooting  near  by  and  the  dog  was  very 
busily  working  in  the  brush  close  to  where 
the  quail  kj ;  but  all  was  yet  quiet,  when, 
suddenly,  one  of  the  birds  was  seized 
with  a  realization  that  a  chicken-hawk 
was  near  and  intending  him  for  his  even- 
ing meal.  He  was  not  only  off  and  away, 
though  yet  far  from  dog  or  man  and 
farther  still  from  hawk,  but  his  rise  was 
more  like  a  rocket  than  the  whirring 
rush.  The  speed  seemed  faster  than  an 
arrow  and  there  was  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  piercing  cries  such  as  one  hears  at 
no  other  time  from  this  bird.  Fear  and 
even  horror  had  overtaken  him,  and  his 
flight,  then  in  October,  was  beyond  all 
ordinary  lengths,  even  in  the  kte  season, 
when  birds  are  in  full  feather  and  wing 
and  may  be  wild. 

It  occurs  to  one  here  to  think  not  only 
of  the  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
bird  before  a  hunter  and  before  a  chicken- 
hawk,  but  of  the  fact  that  this  quiet,  un- 
harming  member  of  the  animal  kingdom 
lives  more  or  less  in  the  presence  and  in 
the  fear  of  this  dread  persecutor,  the 
hawk,  all  his  days;  and  that  it  has  not 
only  been  allowed  that  he  should  thus 
live,  but  that  his  actions  show  that  even 
in  such  fears  and  dreads  he  does  live  in  a 
way  which  is  altogether  normal  and,  for 
all  one  can  see,  entirely  happy,  save  only 
when  the  chase  of  life  and  death  is  on.  Jl 
one  can  believe  writers  of  a  certain  schod, 
all  the  Bob-whites  in  such  a  state,  for 
example,  as  Connecticut  must  long  ago 
have  evidenced  hopeless  nervous  prostra-  . 
tion.  If  these  men  told  truths  there  could 
not  be  any  quail,  except  in  some  trans- 
formed existence,  where  they  had  fore- 
gone the  happy  whistle,  where  they  had 
left  the  open  road,  where  they  no  longer 
approached  the  cornfield  or  came  in  view 
of  the  habitat  of  man,  where  they  flew 
only  when  they  could  not  run,  their  lives 
spent  like  rats,  in  stone  walls  and  on 
lonely  ledges. 

It  should  be  one's  wish  in  talking  of 
these  things  to  keep  away  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  unpleasant  scenes  and  to  take 


advantage  of  no  gruesome  analogy.    But 
one  must  wonder,  as  he  thinks  aboiti  the 
things  that  are  said  to  be  true,  where 
was  made  the  observation  on  which  th^ 
rested.  To  many  ^res  which  are  wont  to 
see  the  things  within  their  range  of  virion, 
there  seems  generally  little  diffoence  be- 
tween the  action  of  a  flock  of  quail,  or 
even  of  geese  and  of  ducks,  when  some  of 
their  number  have  gone  into  the  game- 
bag,  and  the  undisturbed,  nuitter-of-fact 
action  of  our  friends  of  the  bamyaid, 
after  an  operation,  never  too  delicate,  has 
started  a  pair  of  their  brothers  towards 
the  broiler.    It  may  be  that  many  im- 
pressive experiences  of  another  sort  have 
met  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  more 
widely  viewed  the  animal  creation,  and 
with  eyes  more  keen  and  sympathetic.  It 
would  add  to  the  writer's  interest  in  die 
oontempkition  of  this  subject  to  know  of 
such.  This  is,  be  it  remembered,  only  a 
report  of  that  which  has  been  seen. 

It  is  said  of  hunters  that  they  are  and 
must  be  cruel  men,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  in  the  trail  of  the  day's  chase, 
of  bird  or  animal,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  leave  the  suffering  wounded.  Vena- 
tor may  not  lightly  wave  into  silence  such 
demurrers  to  his  calling.  He  knows,  as 
they  know,  that  not  only  do  the  rough 
and  brutal  and  the  unfeeling  thus  mvk 
and  mar  their  hunting,  but  that  it  is  at 
times  beyond  the  power  of  the  man  wifli 
the  tenderest  of  consciences,  the  most 
painstaking  care,  and  the  most  peraistept 
spirit  of  search,  to  make  absolutdy  sure 
that  he  has  either  bagged  or  missed  hb 
game.  But  yet  it  is  so  rare  that  one  of- 
fends in  this  matter,  who  seriously  deter- 
mines that  he  will  not,  that  the  caDiiig 
of  the  gun  and  the  dog  need  not  there- 
fore be  given  the  deaf  ear.  There  is  no- 
thing perfect,  and  the  right  charge  in  his 
fowling-piece  and  the  right  retriever  for 
a  dog  wfll  so  greatly  aid  the  hunter  of 
conscience  as  to  well-nigh  take  away  the 
reproach. 

And  as  for  the  case  between  the  hunts 
and  the  hunted,  the  man  of  equity  will 
not  forbear  to  consider  the  good  that 
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comes  to  the  one  because  the  other  cares 
for  him.  Did  not  the  hunter  love  to  hunt, 
the  hunted  would  be  without  their  best 
friend ;  for  the  estate  of  birds  and  animals 
who  are  counted  in  the  family  of  game 
is  so  vastly  better,  if  we  take  the  year 
round,  than  it  was  before  men  used 
their  guns  in  such  number  as  now,  and 
deliberately  undertook  to  preserve  the 
hunted,  that  the  one  condition  is  hardly 
to  be  compared  with  the  other.  Were  the 
eye  and  arm  of  himtsmen  removed  from 
the  protection  of  the  hunted,  so  many 
more  and  worse  enemies  would  prey  upon 
the  creatures  of  the  wild,  in  all  seasons 
and  without  the  restraint  and  considera- 
tion of  even  very  ordinary  hunters,  that 
their  present  estate  would  seem  in  com- 
parison a  very  happy  one. 

But  as  for  die  hunter ;  what  happens  to 
Jbim  ?  Some  one  whom  I  do  not  now  re- 
call has  of  late  asked  this  question,  and 
liajB  answered  it  in  such  manner  that  it 
must  be  with  both  boldness  and  blushes 
that  one  of  the  condemned  should  speak. 
But  if  of  the  company  of  the  lost,  it  will  at 
least  be  permitteid  to  us  to  say  that  with 
some  of  those  called  hunters  we  have  no 
fellowship,  since  in  fact  they  are  not 
hunters,  but  only  killers;  and  if  our 
sometime  friends  think  of  us  as  all  to- 
gether and  one,  it  is  a  pleasant  duty  none 
the  less  to  observe  that  they  think  not 
rightly.  If  we  all  love  duefly  the  score, 
strive  mainly  to  make  a  record,  are 
pleased  to  talk  of  "  slaughter,"  when  the 
birds  have  been  lying  or  flying  well ;  then 
let  us  be  counted  lost  and  treated  as  gov- 
ernable only  by  statutes  and  wardens  and 
justice  courts.  But  if  there  are  those  who 
are  otherwise-minded  and  who  are  drawn 
to  the  open,  with  a  gun,  but  with  thoughts 
and  aims  uppermost  other  than  mak- 
ing many  "  kills,"  the  hunter  will,  if  the 
writer  understands  him,  meditate  on  the 
well-being  of  Ins  own  soul  somewhat  after 
tliio  fashion:  — 

*' Hunting  is  not  of  the  state  of  spirit- 
ual perfection.  Neither  has  been,  or  is 
now,  the  course  of  any  of  the  rest  of  us 
who  feed  on  meat  and  wear  skins,  either 


in  robes  and  coats  or  in  shoes  tand  belts. 
The  hunter  does  not  seem  to  feel  quite 
at  home  when  his  mind  contemplates  the 
delightsome  gathering  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  which  Isaiah  sings  —  neither 
wolf  nor  leopard  nor  young  lion  nor  bear, 
nor  the  partridge  on  the  mountain,  did  he 
chance  to  be  of  the  company,  would  give 
him  welcome  to  their  love  feast.  Neither 
would  any  of  the  rest  of  us  be  thought 
personal  grata  by  lamb,  kid,  cow,  or  calf. 
They  would  all  leave  their  lord  and  mas- 
ter, '  the  Httle  child,'  if  the  little  child's 
master  came  around,  wore  he  either  can- 
vas coat  or  the  cloth. 

"  But  since  it  seems  to  some  a  neces- 
sity to  eat  meat  and  clothe  themselves  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  that  which  was  for- 
merly the  clothing  of  another  animal, 
even  though  very  excellent  health-mas- 
ters say  they  are  in  error,  shall  I,  the 
hunter,  the  less  condemn  myself,  because 
by  choice  I  'take  the  meat-trail'  and 
hunt  and  destroy  ?  Is  it  not  for  me  to  go. 
ahead  as  far  as  I  can,  and  hope  that  the 
line  will  move  towards  where  I  am  and  so 
advance  the  bloodless  day  of  peace  and 
goodwill? 

"  Yes,  it  were  better,  if  I  could  do  this 
and  still  do '  next  things '  of  every  day,  as 
well  as  or  better  than  now.  So  I  say  of  my 
himting ;  so  I  say  of  my  meat-eating.  But 
for  some  reason  or  other  neither  of  these 
things  seems  to  be  true.  Wise  men,  as  to 
things  of  the  body  and  things  of  the  spirit, 
have,  times  without  number,  considered 
the  habit  carnivorous  and  said  it  was  al- 
together unspiritual,  and  yet  immensely 
gainful  in  the  doing  of  the  day's  hard 
works ;  in  the  making  of  private  and  pub- 
lic means  for  better  living;  in  the  build- 
ing and  the  saving  of  the  state.  Some 
day,  if  we  do  now  the  things  we  clearly 
can,  as  well  as  we  know  how,  and  think 
and  feel  and  pray  ourselves  along  as 
much  farther  as  is  possible,  we  may  yet 
follow  the  very  simple  life,  eating  only 
things  that  live  in  vegetable  ways. 

"  But  until  these  days  are  upon  us,  I 
shall  eat  meat,  if  it  be  within  my  means, 
and  so  get  the  coarse  fuel  for  my  hard 
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work.  And  also  until  these  and  still  in 
other  ways  different  days  are  on  us,  I 
shall  go  a-hunting,  and  for  reasons  which 
are  the  same  as  for  meat-eating,  and  for 
other  and  for  better  reasons. 

"  For  I  must  away.  The  *  medicine  * 
of  the  red  gods  is  making,  even  only  a 
township  or  two  away,  in  a  very  ancient 
commonwealth,  thick-haunted  of  men, 
but  often  with  the  open  near  the  door. 
And  as  I  enter  the  fields  of  '  proved  de- 
light '  there  come,  winging  faster  than 
birds  in  flight,  memories  and  instincts 
and  passions,  under  whose  ministries  and 
spurs  I  slip  the  leash  of  natural  feeling, 
fling  the  wrinkled  rolls  of  care  and  con- 
vention to  free  airs,  and  open  smoky  cor- 
ners of  hesitation  and  doubt  to  Inright, 
clear  lights.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall 
wander  through  these  fields  and  woods  of 
delight  with  only  wild  flowers  for  the  re- 
ward of  the  chase,  and  without  a  beloved 
dog  to  divide  companionship  of  beloved 
tree  and  my  brothers,  the  field  and  the 
sky.  But  now  it  is  the  trail  that  draws  me, 
and  I  go  more  willingly  and  gladly  on  it 
than  on  any  other  quest.  Some  day  the 
bruising,  hard  fellow  within  me,  who 
harks  back  to  days  of  spear  and  bow. 


may  put  off  his  hardness  and  unsiing  his 
gun  and  ask  for  no  6og,  But  until  he 
does  I  must  go  with  him,  when  I  may.  I 
shall  try  to  be  decent  about  it.  If  I  can- 
not find  the  charge  that  may  reasonably 
be  counted  on  either  to  miss  or  finish,  I 
shall  leave  the  pursuit  of  that  kind  of 
game.  If  I  think  first  or  much  of  filling 
the  pockets  or  the  meatrroom,  —  when 
necessity  is  not  present,  —  then  I  shall 
know  it  is  all  leading  me  far  afield.  If  I 
grow  harder,  more  willing  to  see  the 
dumb  creation  suffer,  or  more  inured  to 
the  keener  suffering  of  higher  lives,  I 
hope  I  shall  have  it  in  my  heart  to  give 
it  up  altogether. 

'*  But  since  and  so  long  as  it  acts  upoa 
me  in  ways  quite  the  opposite,  and  since 
the  big,  hard  game  of  the  every  day  and 
the  world  seems  the  easier  because  of 
this  holiday  game  of  the  hunt;  and  so 
long  as  I  can  keep  a  few  friends  who 
understand  and  a  few  others  who  forget 
the  things  they  don't  understand,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  at  it.  I  have 
gone  over  the  question  now  and  again 
these  last  twenty-five  years  and  my  talk 
about  it  with  myself  is  over.  I  shall  stiD 
go  a-hunting." 
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In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
when  a  consul  was  invested  with  su- 
preme power,  he  received  a  caution  or 
command  somewhat  as  follows:  "See  to 
it  that  the  Republic  receives  no  injury." 

This  injunction  is  quite  as  significant 
and  important  to-day,  both  to  individuals 
and  to  public  officials,  as  it  was  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Then,  as  now,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  were  the  first  and 
paramount  consideration.    But  in  dis- 


cussing questions  relating  to  these  inter- 
ests, su(ih  as,  for  instance,  those  whicb 
have  arisen  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment  on  our  railroads,  public  opinioD, 
as  represented  by  the  press  and  the  lavs, 
should  insist  upon  a  fair  field,  no  fara, 
and  absolutely  open  play  on  all  sides. 

We  need  only  glance  at  the  safety 
problem  on  American  railroads  to  ap- 
preciate it  thoroughly.  During  1907, 
on  a  single  well-known  railroad,  thirtT 
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passengers  were  killed  and  1596  injured, 
572  trespassers  killed,  and  5^6  injured; 
72  people  were  killed  at  grade  crossings 
and  518  injured;  twelve  contractor's  men 
were  killed  and  ten  injured;  the  total 
killed  numbered  686,  and  the  injured 
S651.  These  figures  are  not  indusive  of 
employees.  The  biggest  single  item  of 
the  year's  disaster  for  personal  injiuies 
fell  under  the  head  of  collisions,  76  of 
them  resulting  in  456  claims,  to  the  ac- 
count of  which  the  charge  was  $145,748. 
The  total  was  876  claims  for  personal  in- 
juries, costing  $746,075,  still  leaving  2845 
unsettled  cases  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald^  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system,  was  quoted  as  follows : 
"One  of  the  most  serious  conditions 
which  this  country  is  facing  to-day  is  the 
indifference  and  disregard  which  the  em- 
ployee has  for  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer." 

"The  Santa  Fe,"  continued  Mr.  Rip- 
ley, "hopes  to  establish  a  better  esprit  de 
corps  among  its  employees  and  expects 
that  a  liberal  pension  system  will  have 
that  tendency.  We  have  on  this  system 
as  much  loyalty  as  most  railroads  enjoy, 
if  not  more,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should 
be.  The  lack  of  loyalty  among  employees 
is  a  condition  from  wldch  all  corporations 
are  now  suffering,  and  it  presents  a  most 
serious  problem." 

It  matters  little  to  what  railroad  one 
turns  for  information  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Ripley's  remarks,  in  a  greats  or  less 
degree,  apply  to  them  all.  Quite  recently, 
in  discussing  this  topic,  the  manager  of 
another  railroad  uttered  the  same  opinion 
from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint. 
He  remarked,  in  substance,  "During  the 
past  week,  at  three  different  sessions,  a 
committee  of  employees  came  to  this 
office  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating,  or 
coming  to  some  understanding  about,  a 
niatter  of  discipline.  These  men  fought 
tooth  and  nail  for  what  they  considered 
their  rights  in  this  case,  and  finally,  at 
the  third  hearing,  an  agreement  was  ar- 


rived at,  which,  if  you  choose,  you  may 
call  a  compromise.  So  far  so  good.  But 
now  to-day,  these  same  men,  or  rather 
two  of  them,  representing  different  or- 
ganizations, have  been  up  here  again. 
Some  kind  of  a  dispute  has  arisen  be- 
tween these  organizations,  and  they  called 
upon  me,  with  assurances  of  belief  in  my 
ability  and  impartiality,  to  act  as  final 
arbitrator  between  them.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  I  must  devote  two  or  three 
hours  of  my  time  to  their  private  inter- 
ests. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  consented  to  act 
as  arbitrator,  but  at  the  same  time  1 
could  n't  help  wondering  how  these  men 
could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  accept  my 
verdict  in  their  private  affairs,  about 
which  I  know  comparatively  little,  while 
they  persistently  question  my  judgment, 
and  practically  my  honesty  of  purpose, 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  management. 
In  a  word,."  he  concluded,  "why  don't 
the  employees  trust  the  management  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  railroad 
conscientiously  and  fairly,  and  to  give  to 
each  employee  a  square  deal  ?'^ 

During  the  palmy  days  of  what  may  be 
called  autocratic  management,  when  a 
railroad  man  started  out  in  the  morning, 
the  paymaster,  or  the  office-boy,  for  that 
matter,  could  have  told  you  the  exact 
amount  the  man  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  on  his  return.  The  employee  was 
willing,  and  in  fact  had  agreed,  to  travel 
or  to  work  from  a  point  A  to  a  point  B  for 
a  certain  fixed  sum.  So  far  as  his  pay 
was  concerned,  it  made  no  difference 
whether  he  covered  the  distance  in  eight 
hours  or  eighteen.  If  a  yardmaster  de- 
layed him  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
starting,  and  if  he  lost  half  a  day  on  the 
road  by  reason  of  wrecks,  disablement 
of  locomotive,  or  a  washout,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him.  His  duty  was  to  go  from 
A  to  B  and  to  do  what  he  was  told  to 
on  the  way,  without  question,  even  if  it 
took  Imn  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  to  cover 
the  distance.  There  was  no  help  or  rescue 
in  sight,  no  appeal  from  the  discipline  in 
those  days,  and  if  the  work  was  not  to  his 
liking,  the  world  was  wide,  and  a  dozen 
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men  were  ready  to  step  into  his  place. 

Nevertheless,  the  onesidedness  and 
injustice  of  the  whole  proceeding  were 
manifest  to  everybody,  and  from  year  to 
year  it  remained  to  be  talked  about, 
objected  to,  and  brooded  over.  But  with 
ever-increasing  business  and  complicsr 
tion  of  conditions,  a  much  better-educated 
class  of  men  found  their  way  into  the  rail- 
road service.  In  moving  a  train  from 
place  to  place,  greater  intelligence  was 
required.  A  conductor  to-day  can  fre- 
quently run  from  one  end  of  the  road  to 
the  other  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion ; 
but  in  the  early  days  of  railroading,  with 
a  single  track,  a  confusion  of  flags  and 
train  orders,  and  a  multitude  of  imfore- 
seen  difficulties  awaiting  him  at  every 
station,  it  took  little  less  than  genius  to 
make  a  successful  railroad  man. 

The  really  heartbreaking  story  of  the 
hardship  and  heroism  of  the  trainmen  of 
those  days  has  never  been  written,  but  a 
touch  of  the  stern  reality  and  pathos  of 
it  all  can  be  imagined  from  the  single  con- 
sideration, that  of  seventeen  freight  con- 
ductors who  in  the  year  1883  ran  trains 
through  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  only  five  in 
the  year  1888,  that  is,  five  years  later, 
were  still  to  be  found  on  the  pay-rolls. 
In  nearly  every  instance,  death  in  violent 
form  had  removed  the  others.  Of  course, 
as  we  all  know,  the  most  popular  type  of 
heroism  is  to  be  looked  for  on  the  battle- 
field, but  there  are  hundreds  of  raibroad 
veterans  on  the  streets  to-day,  undeco- 
rated  and  unremembered,  whose  services 
to  the  coimtry  are  all  worthy  of  popular 
sympathy  and  national  gratitude. 

As  a  result  of  these  extraordinary  con- 
ditions and  the  continual  killing  of  em- 
ployees, a  new  and  more  intelligent  class 
of  men  was  called  upon,  in  course  of  time, 
to  imdertake  the  dangerous  duties  of 
railroad  service.  With  increased  intelli- 
gence and  broader  mental  equipment, 
the  thinking  process  in  the  brain  of  the 
railroad  man  expanded,  and  very  natur- 
ally his  awakened  attention  was  not  ex- 
clusively centred  on  the  business  of  his 
employers.  It  soon  became  known  to  offi- 


cials, and  to  the  world,  that  we  had  griev- 
ances. Before  long,  rumblings  of  discon- 
tent were  heard  on  all  sides.  Between 
ourselves  we  began  to  discuss  matters  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  men  got  together 
in  groups,  in  small  gatherings.  Here  and 
there,  all  over  the  country,  little  Runny- 
medes  were  attended  by  conscientious, 
determined  railroad  men.  With  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  our  services,  came 
consciousness  of  importance  and  power. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  injustice,  the 
inconsistency  of  the  situation.  We  peti- 
tioned and  agitated  for  trifles.  Inch  by 
inch  ground  was  gained.  Frequently  we 
were  beaten  back,  sometimes  routed,  at 
other  times  the  battle  was  drawn;  bat 
after  every  encounter,  regardless  of  result, 
the  ghost  of  the  future  remained  on  the 
field  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  man- 
agement. So,  through  the  years,  the 
struggle  proceeded,  concession  foUowed 
concession,  until  all  kinds  of  injustice  and 
favoritism,  and  in  fact  the  whole  system 
of  purely  autocratic  management,  had 
gone  by  the  board,  and  fair  play  for  the 
railroad  trainman  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  For  the  future,  to  ask  was  to  re- 
ceive. Face  to  face  with  organizations  of 
determined  men,  with  the  crops  and  man- 
ufactures of  half  a  continent  waiting  to 
be  moved  to  the  seaboard,  what  was  a 
management  or  a  combination  of  man- 
agements going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Thus,  by  evolution  and  revolutioii,  a 
mighty  change  has  come  over  the  scene. 
To-day  when  a  railroad  man  makes  a  trip 
from  point  A  to  point  B,it  is  altogether 
different  from  the  performance  to  which 
I  called  attention  at  the  beginning  ol  this 
article.  At  the  end  of  his  trip,  ^  man 
now  takes  out  his  pencO  and  does  some 
figuring.  Neither  the  superintendent  nor 
the  paymaster  has  the  slightest  idea  what 
the  engine-man's,  the  conductor's,  or  the 
brakeman's  bill  for  a  day's  work  is  going 
to  be.  If  a  man  is  delayed  on  the  road 
by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  employee, 
the  company  wiU  have  to  pay  for  the 
extra  time.  If  he  makes  a  straight  trip» 
with  one  or  two  stops,  he  has  a  certain 
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rate;  if  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
he  is  called  upon  to  make  an  extra  stop 
or  to  pick  up  a  car  of  perishable  goods, 
he  will  call  for  a  special  rate  and  much 
more  monej.  His  day's  trip  frequently 
bristles  with  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
special  rates  and  overtime.  In  the  matter 
of  overtime,  he  may  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  be  just  or  unjust,  as  it  pleases  him ; 
anyway  the  company  is  at  his  mercy. 
Again,  if  at  the  end  of  a  hundred-mile 
run,  or  thereabouts,  for  which  an  engine- 
man  would  receive  from  four  to  five  dol- 
lars, he  is  requested  to  take  his  engine 
out  on  the  road  again  and  move  a  car 
a  oistance  of  twenty  feet,  he  will  turn  in 
his  bill  to  the  company  for  a  greater 
amount  than  a  gate-tender  or  a  switch- 
man would  receive  for  his  whole  day's 
work,  from  ax  in  the  morning  until  six 
at  night,  without  a  minute  for  meals. 

Again,  if  a  man  gets  into  trouble,  he  is 
called  into  the  office  for  an  investigation. 
If  it  turns  out  that  the  accident  was  un- 
questionably the  fault  of  the  employee, 
he,  of  course,  is  liable  to  be  disciplined  for 
it  in  some  way,  but  if  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
cident, the  whole  road  is  tied  up  for  twelve 
hours,  and  he  remains  on  duty  half  a  day 
longer  than  his  usual  time,  he  will  re- 
ceive payment  for  this  overtime  in  full, 
r^;ardless  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  was 
wholly  responsible  for  the  delay. 

Far  from  critidsing  this  state  of  affairs, 
I  consider  the  demonstration  I  have  giv- 
en of  the  exact  status  of  the  railroad  man 
at  the  present  day,  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  righteous  and  necessary  organization. 
Up  to  this  point  the  public  has  had  no 
cause  to  complain,  and  discipfine  has  not 
been  interfered  with.  The  treasury  has 
borne  the  whole  burden.  While  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  liberal  terms  and 
concessions  to  which  I  refer  have  been 
brought  about,  so  to  speak,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  nevertheless  many  privi- 
leges and  advantages  are  enjoyed  by 
railroad  men,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
owe  their  origin  to  compulsion  or  pres- 
sure of  any  kind.    The  care  shown  by 

rly  all  railroads  for  the  welfare  ci 


the  employee,  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  expended  for  his  social 
and  intellectual  betterment,  must  also 
be  taken  as  direct  evidence  of  square  and 
honest  treatment.  To  combat  the  evils 
of  the  saloon,  and  in  the  interest  of  good 
dtisenship,  both  on  and  off  the  rail- 
road, the  corporations  have  gone  exten- 
sively and  expensively  into  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  reading-rooms 
and  hospitals,  as  well  as  relief,  savings, 
and  loan  assodations.  There  b,  indeed, 
a  fine  sense  of  business  judgment  hidden 
away  in  these  different  mediods  of  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  the  employees 
and  there  is  hardly  a  road  in  the  country 
that  does  not  recognize  the  prindple  that 
to  obtain  competent,  trained  assistants, 
especially  in  the  operating  department, 
it  is  essential  that  the  men  be  surrounded 
with  all  sorts  of  inducements  to  remain 
in  the  service,  and  to  be  loyal  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  employers.  This  philan- 
thropic and  betterment  work  is  to  be 
foimd  on  all  railroads,  and  conspicuously 
so  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  relief  and  better- 
ment work  on  the  above  railroad  may  be 
taken  as  a  lesson  of  what  corporations 
with  souls  are  doing  in  the  interests  of 
employees. 

Membership  in  the  Relief  Department 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  all  employed  in  the  direct 
operation  of  the  road.  The  employees 
themsdves  have  part  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  organization.  The  com- 
pany makes  all  collections  and  payments, 
under  its  guarantee  of  responsibility  for 
every  penny  coming  into  or  going  out 
through  its  hands.  The  company  also 
pledges  itself  to  pay  four  per  cent  interest 
on  the  monthly  balances  of  current  ac- 
coimts;  no  charge  is  made  for  office-rent, 
and  all  the  facilities  of  the  road  are  at 
conmiand,  without  cost.  Operating  ex- 
penditure is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  upon  transactions  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  which  represented  a  million 
dollars  distributed  in  benefits,  the  ex- 
pense averaged  but  a  dollar  and  sixty- 
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eight  cents  per  capita  of  membership. 
The  aggregate  of  the  benefits  paid  from 
the  founding  of  the  Relief  to  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  was  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  plan  for  pen- 
sion payments,  in  vogue  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  Relief  Department,  but  is  not,  as  that 
is,  maintained  by  the  contributions  of 
employees.  The  pension  system  is  main- 
tained entirely  by  the  company,  which 
contributes  for  the  purpose  about  $90,000 
annually.  During  the  past  year  the  fund 
paid  in  pensions  was  over  $95,000,  to 
about  400  pensioners.  Since  its  inaugu- 
ration in  1884,  there  has  been  paid  out 
in  pensions,  $1,008,000. 

Again,  the  foundation  of  two  other  feat- 
ures—  Savings  and  Loan — in  the  Balt- 
imore &  Ohio  dates  back  a  full  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  Savings  is  strictly 
a  trust  fund,  aroimd  it  being  thrown 
the  unequivocal  protection  of  the  United 
States  government  in  the  decision  handed 
down  by  its  courts.  Of  course  this  is 
understood  by  employee  depositors;  con- 
sequently there  is  absolute  confidence. 
There  are  no  runs,  no  anxiety  as  to  sav- 
ings, and  no  fear  that  what  has  been  laid 
aside  for  a  rainy  day  will  be  risked .  Mean- 
time, upon  it  the  company  is  guaranteeing 
four  per  cent  and  earnings;  the  interest 
and  dividend  returns  thus  amoimt  to 
never  less  than  five  and  sometimes  five 
and  a  half  per  cent.  The  total  of  the  sav- 
ings deposits  to  June  30  last  reached 
eight  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  in- 
terest and  dividends  paid  to  employee 
depositors  to  that  time  came  to  a  milHon 
and  a  half  dollars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  loan  feature 
is  still  more  remarkable.  The  object  is  to 
enable  the  employees  to  own  their  own 
homes.  All  are  real-estate  transactions, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
administration  of  this  feature,  through- 
out twenty-five  years,  has  been  entirely 
without  appreciable  loss  on  any  single 
investment.  Employee  borrowers  have 
entered  into  personal  obligations  repre- 


senting the  building  of  two  thousand 
houses  and  the  purchase  of  three  thou- 
sand homesteads.  The  transactions  of 
the  loan  section  to  June  SO  represented 
six  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars, 
when  there  was  also  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter in  the  treasury,  upon  which  the  com- 
pany's guarantee  of  four  per  cent  held 
good. 

Rest-houses  are  another  form  through 
which  welfare  work  in  the  direct  interest 
of  the  employee  is  carried  on  as  part  of 
the  regular  operation  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Raihroad.  The  aim  is  to  fum- 
bh  a  comfortable  and  convenient  place, 
open  at  all  hours,  to  the  employee  com- 
ing in  from  his  run,  whose  first  want  is 
a  bath,  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  sub- 
sequently a  restfiil  bed.  The  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  Raihoad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  old-time  dark 
cabooses,  dingy  freight  cars,  and  decrqat 
coaches,  serving  as  night-hdes  into  which 
to  crawl  for  the  sleeping  hours  till  the 
time  for  the  next  run,  are  now  nothing 
but  an  unpleasant  memory.  The  Rail- 
road Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  its  commod- 
ious lounging-rooms,  bright  and  airy  din- 
ing-rooms, clean  lunch-counters,  well- 
appointed  kitchens,  billiard  rooms  and 
bowling  alleys,  general  assembly  halls, 
libraries,  attractive  bedrooms  and  baths, 
is  the  practical  exemplification  to-day  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  The  disbursements 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for 
these  purposes  have  in  single  years  ex- 
ceeded fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  every 
penny  is  profitably  expended  inmi  the 
purely  business  standpoint.  Bettering 
the  man  betters  his  work. 

Furthermore,  incident  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Relief  Department,  the 
company,  through  a  corps  of  medical 
examiners  and  surgeons,  closely  super- 
vises the  health  of  its  employees  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  places  where 
their  duties  are  performed.  This  carpi 
is  in  charge  of  a  chief  surgeon  and  ddcf 
medical  examiner,  both  prominoit  in 
their  professions,  and  although  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  their  charge  exceeds  f ortf 
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thousand,  any  complicated  or  persistent 
disability  of  an  employee  secures  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  chief  surgeon. 

This  is  surely  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  what  one  corporation  is  doing, 
and  has  done,  for  the  benefit  of  its  em- 
ployees. It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  industrial  institu- 
tion in  the  world  can  show  any  such  re- 
cord, and  one  which  extends  over  such  a 
long  term  of  years.  Fair  and  humane 
treatment  of  employees  cannot  be  carried 
any  further. 

Having  in  this  way,  for  the  present, 
made  an  end  of  the  evidence  as  regards 
the  men,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  manage- 
ment. It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
the  running  and  operation  of  trains  on 
American  railroads  calls  for  some  sys- 
tem of  management  and  discipline  that 
shall  be  absolutely  imtranuneled  and 
free  from  outside  influence  or  interfer- 
ence. In  a  word,  the  manager  of  the  op- 
erating department  of  a  railroad  should 
be  permitted  to  manage.  Public  opinion,' 
of  course,  is  always  free  to  express  itself 
as  it  thinks  fit  on  this  and  on  kindred 
subjects,  but  it  will  be  f oimd  to  be  utterly 
unjust  in  its  position  if  it  allows  itself  in 
any  way  to  connive  at  the  undermining  of 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  holds 
this  authority  responsible  for  results.  Yet 
it  does  not  call  for  a  national  mind-read- 
er to  extract  from  the  history  of  public 
sentiment  the  uncomfortable  conclusion 
that  the  laws  and  the  press  of  the  country, 
to  a  great  extent,  still  harbor  their  an- 
cient grudge,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
treat  railroad  managers  impartially.  So 
accustomed  have  managers  become  to 
adverse  criticism  that  they  are  now  al- 
most tongue-tied  on  the  subject  of  their 
duties,  and  simple  sufferance  has  become 
the  badge  of  the  fraternity.  The  man- 
ager may  now  be  likened  to  a  horse,  will- 
ing and  able  to  trot  his  distance  with 
credit  to  himself  and  his  owners ;  but 
behind  him,  on  the  box-seat,  sits  public 
opinion,  the  labor  organization  at  his  side. 
The  horse  is  willing  enough,  and  eager  to 
work  and  to  do  his  duty,  but  every  effort 
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to  exert  himself  or  to  get  into  his  stride 
is  rewarded  with  a  violent  jerk  of  the  rein. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  on  any  kind 
of  an  animal  can  be  imagined.  That  the 
traveling  public  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  three-cornered  management  of  this 
nature,  is  rather  remarkable.  If  man- 
agers nowadays  were  indined  to  be  au- 
tocratic or  overbearing  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  public  safety,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  situation.  On  the 
contrary,  to  most  people  it  will  appear 
that  they  have  aheady  parted  with  the 
best  part  of  their  birthright  The  follow- 
ing is  the  agreement  on  the  subject,  in 
force  on  nearly  all  railroads :  — 

"Employees  shall  not  be  disciplined 
or  dismissed  without  cause.  In  case  dis- 
cipline is  thought  to  be  unjust,  the  em- 
ployee may  refer  Ins  case,  in  writing,  to 
the  superintendent,  after  which  he  shall 
be  given  a  hearing  within  seven  days. 
The  aggrieved  party  may  be  present  at 
all  investigations  and  may  be  represented 
by  a  fellow  employee  of  the  same  class. 
In  the  event  of  this  investigation  proving 
unsatisfactory,  the  case  may  be  appealed 
to  higher  officials  in  regular  order.  If  the 
accused  is  foimd  blameless,  Ins  record 
will  remain  as  previous  thereto,  and  he 
shall  receive  pay  for  all  time  lost." 

Such  an  agreement  will,  I  think,  ap- 
pear to  most  people  to  be  remarkably 
fair  and  generous.  Unfortunately  for  the 
interest  of  the  pubUc,  it  approaches  the 
danger  point.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  many, 
or  any,  private  industrial  establishments 
could  be  persuaded  to  sign  any  such 
agreement  with  their  employees.  Mani- 
festly it  makes  a  cipher  of  the  superin- 
tendent. But  taking  our  agreement  just 
as  it  is,  the  manager  should  at  least  be 
allowed  to  manage,  and  appeal  should  be 
limited  to  the  officials  of  the  road.  The 
line  must  be  dravm  just  where  responsi- 
bility is  wanted  and  needed.  That  the 
management  of  a  railroad  should  invite 
interference  or  assistance  from  grievance 
committees  or  national  organizations  of 
labor  men,  in  matters  of  discipline,  is 
absivd.    The  situation  has  been  forced 
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upon  them.  It.  has  been  forced  upon 
them  during  "  rush  hours,"  when  busi- 
ness was  at  high  tide  and  pressure,  and 
when  the  public  was  clamoring  for  its 
fast  trains  and  for  the  prompt  delivery 
of  freight.  Such  are  the  stormy  times  on 
railroads,  when  discipline  is  lax  and  when 
concessions  are  granted  at  the  expense 
of  the  pubHc  safety.  Blame  the  manage- 
ment if  you  will, — the  results  and  conse- 
quences are  before  us  for  consideration 
and  remedy.  Most  of  us  understand 
something  about  rebates  on  a  shipment 
of  oil  or  cotton  goods,  and  about  the 
penalties  that  are  enforced  against  of- 
fenders, but  we  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
fact  that  to-day  on  our  railroads  there 
are,  in  actual  operation,  rebates  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  which  are  being 
paid  for  by  the  people,  not  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  in  blood  and  suffering. 

But  putting  on  one  side  public  opinion 
and  its  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  rail- 
road service,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  that  the  employee  himself, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  his  wits 
about  him,  is  willing  to  give  to  the  man- 
agement and  to  the  public,  when  he  has 
the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
in  a  Uttle  legislation  for  himself?  For 
illustration,  let  us  take  what  is  common- 
ly called  the  "  Bumping  Process."  Of 
course  no  management  in  its  right  mind 
would  ever  originate  or  put  into  service 
any  such  suicidal  arrangement.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  a  ludicrous,  at  times 
a  pathetic,  commentary  on  the  seniority 
rule.    It  works  somewhat  in  this  way: 

On  account  of  slack  business,  a  crew 
consisting  of  a  conductor  and  two  or 
three  men  is  relieved  from  duty.  The 
conductor  immediately  looks  over  his  list 
and  picks  out  another  job  to  his  liking, 
the  holder  of  which  happens  to  be  his 
junior  in  the  service.  The  man  who  b 
thus  turned  out  does  the  same  to  some 
one  else,  and  meanwhile  the  discharged 
hrakemen  have  been  "  bumping  "  other 
brakemen.  So  it  goes  on  from  one 
end  of  the  division  to  the  other,  until 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  have  been 


"  bumped  "  out  of  their  accustomed  and 
hard-earned  places.  Finally,  three  or  four 
of  the  youngest  employees  are  bumped 
into  space,  at  the  end  of  the  string,  and 
the  ''  bumping  "  ceases  for  lack  of  mate- 
rial. The  management  has  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  affair;  it 
can  protect  neither  its  own  interests  nor 
those  of  the  public.  The  whole  business 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
sequel  of  the  seniority  principle.  It  is 
a  concession  granted  during  "rush 
hours,"  when  bumping  was  not  antici- 
pated. To  understand  this  thoroughly, 
let  us  take  a  concrete  illustration. 

On  a  certain  railroad  there  is  a  sec- 
tion, say  from  X  to  Y,  over  which  a  local 
freight  train  has  plied  daily  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Along  this  route  there  are, 
perhaps,  as  many  as  fifty  large  foundries 
and  industrial  plants,  to  attend  to  the 
requirements  of  which  this  local  freight 
was  put  on  the  road.  The  conductor  of 
this  train  has  attended  to  this  business 
with  satisfaction  to  his  employers,  and  to 
the  patrons  of  the  road,  for  three  or  four 
years.  He  thoroughly  understands  the 
ins  and  outs  of  his  route,  all  about  the 
different  switches,  sidetracks,  dangerous 
places,  and  difficulties  that  are  to  be  en- 
countered. He  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  foremen  of  the  different  estab- 
lishments. He  knows  just  what  they  want 
and  when  they  want  it;  he  undostands 
when  and  where  they  want  cars,  loaded 
and  emptied.  He  has  the  phraseology  of 
the  different  sidetracks  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.  When  he  arrives  at  any  little 
town,  his  switch  list  reads  something  like 
this:  — 

"Six  for  Dublin  St."  "Two  for 
Jerrys."  "Three  for  The  Middle." 
"  Seven  for  The  Hole." 

In  short,  our  conductor  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  pkce.  This  is  ao  not  onfy 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  social  aspect  as  well,  for  he  has  made 
a  home  for  himself,  and  all  his  social  in- 
terests are  centred  in  a  little  town  on  tins 
route.  But  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, or  reason,  he  is  simply  "  bumped  " 
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out  of  the  job,  nnd  a  new  man,  his  senior, 
from  anoUier  section  of  the  road,  takes 
his  place.  This  is  an  actual  occurrence, 
and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  straits 
to  which  some  managements  are  reduced. 
It  shows  the  seniority  principle  run  into 
the  ground.  It  is  individualism  triumph- 
ant. Even  to  the  whole  body  of  employees 
it  is  a  distasteful  proceeding.  The  senior 
man  simply  "  grabs  the  job,"  and  con- 
sequently twenty  other  men  are  displaced 
in  rotation,  the  management  remaining 
silent. 

And  yet  there  are  men,  even  in  high 
places,  who  are  prepared  to  defend  this 
bumping  principle.  In  studying  these 
railroad  matters,  and  while  calling  upon 
managers  of  difPerent  railroads,  I  was 
always  anxious  to  get  the  general  opin- 
ions of  the  officials.  One  can  usually  tell 
from  the  "  atmosphere  "  in  these  offices, 
what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment of  employees  and  so  forth,  out  on 
the  road.  It  was  in  order  to  get  some  of 
these  impressions  —  some  of  this  silent 
information  —  that  I  called  upon  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 
in  Washington.  I  asked  him  for  his 
opinion  of  the  bumping  principle.  The 
commissioner  was  outspoken  in  his  de- 
fense of  the  bumping  business;  in  fact, 
he  wished  to  know  what  possible  ob- 
jection there  could  be  to  it.  In  so 
many  words,  and  with  considerable  em- 
phasis, he  inquired  if  it  was  not  a 
much  more  desirable  state  of  affairs  that 
the  men  should  be  allowed  to  pick  out 
their  jobs  in  this  way,  than  that  superin- 
tendents should  be  at  liberty  to  give  the 
preference  to  their  cousins,  their  brothers- 
in-law,  and  other  incompetents  ?  In  fact, 
managers  are  not  to  be  trusted.  If  I 
wished  for  evidence,  I  could  turn  to  the  in- 
surance scandals, —  the  cream  of  the  ap- 
pointments handed  over  to  relatives  and 
good-for-nothings.  The  commissioner 
was  also  of  the  opinion  that  in  only  too 
many  instances  raib*oad  managers  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  rules  which  they 
know  only  too  well  it  is  impossible  for 
employees  to  obey. 


In  the  matter  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment, there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence 
of  an  interesting  description.  What  may 
in  many  ways  be  called  abuse  of  the 
management  is  a  national  habit  of  long 
standing.  In  years  gone  by,  this  adverse 
criticism  was  frequently  only  too  well 
merited.  But  the  time  has  now  come, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public  safety,  for 
some  s^ous  second  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  the  habit  still  persists  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarters,  is  a  matter 
of  easiest  demonstration.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  the  kboratory  in  which  all 
these  railroad  questions  are  ground  up, 
analyzed,  classified,  and  finally  sent  out 
in  legal  packages  for  public  consump- 
tion. With  the  idea  of  getting  the  **  at- 
mosphere "  of  this  department,  I  quite 
recently  called  upon  the  secretary.  He 
conducted  me  over  the  premises,  intro- 
duced me  to  everybody,  and  was  most 
kind  and  courteous  in  his  attentions. 
He  drew  my  attention  to  a  dozen  or  more 
framed  and  illuminated  testimonials, 
with  which  the  walls  of  his  office  were 
pretty  well  covered.  The  tenor  of  these 
documents  was  all  the  same.  Railroad 
men,  telegraphers,  organizations  and 
brotherhoods  of  laboring  men,  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  unani- 
mously testified  to  their  gratitude  to  the 
secretary  for  his  efforts  and  success  in 
fighting  their  battles  and  winning  their 
victories.  In  a  word,  he  was  their 
friend. 

Remembering  where  I  was,  I  there- 
upon looked  about  me  for  testimonials 
from  railroad  officials  or  corporations.  I 
expected  to  see  evidence  of  the  secretary's 
interest  and  work  in  behalf  of  the  man- 
ager's side  of  the  problem,  in  relation, 
for  instance,  to  the  bringing  of  men  and 
managements  together  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  for  whose  use  and  benefit,  as 
I  look  at  it,  raib*oads  are  operated.  But 
in  this  I  was  disappointed.  My  atten- 
tion was  then  called  to  a  number  of 
pens,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  with  which 
sundry  bills,  in  the  interests  of  labor, 
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had  been  signed  bj  different  presidents. 
But  one  side  of  the  question  was  em- 
phasized. 

Finally,  I  was  introduced  into  a  room 
in  which  were  seated  seven  or  eight  of  the 
railroad  inspectors  employed  by  the  com- 
mission. I  had  no  sooner  given  expres- 
sion to  my  views,  than  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  getting  into  hot  water.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  these  mep  were 
of  the  opinion  that  I  had  taken  hold  of 
the  wrong  end  of  the  problem.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  superintendents 
and  managers  nowadays  are  promoted 
from  the  wrong  material.  The  inspect- 
ors thought  that  the  officials  were  nearly 
always  picked  out  of  the  clerical  force, 
instead  of  from  practical,  out-on-the-road 
men,  such  as  engineers  and  conductors. 
G>nsequently,  in  their  opinion,  the  man- 
aging departments  all  over  the  country 
are  sadly  inefficient.  As  a  result,  a  gen- 
eral decapitation  of  incompetent  super- 
intendents is  now  in  order,  and  is  the  one 
thing  needful  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  efficiency  in  the  railroad 
service. 

For  something  like  ten  years  altogether 
I  have  devoted  my  spare  time  to  the 
study  of  this  safety  problem  on  our  rail- 
roads. During  this  period  I  have  never 
received  a  word  of  advice,  or  encourage- 
ment, or  assistance  to  the  extent  of  a 
copper,  from  any  manager  or  from  any- 


body connected  with  the  management  of 
railroads.  My  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment have  proceeded  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent way.  Some  people  are  content  to 
stand  on  their  little  pedestals  and  watch 
the  world  go  round.  ^The  energies  and 
thoughts  of  quite  a  number  are  absorbed 
in  the  climbing  of  pay-rolls.  Others, 
again,  have  sensibilities  that  must  be 
attended  to.  These  touches  of  ^nature 
should  be  cultivated.  As  the  world  runs 
to-day,  "  business  from  the  start  means, 
only  too  often,  business  to  the  finisL*'  I 
do  not  think  that  the  American  people, 
the  great  business  community,  at  any 
rate,  realizes  either  the  nature  or  the  ex- 
tent of  these  distressing  accidents  with 
sufficient  acuteness.  In  the  rush  of  af- 
fairs, sensibility  rims  the  risk  of  getting 
smothered.  There  is  a  tendency  to  call 
upon  money  and  machinoy  to  accom- 
plish everything. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that,  apart  from 
my  opinions  on  this  railroad  situation,  or 
perhaps  in  spite  of  them,  I  am  the  hearti- 
est kind  of  an  optimist.  At  the  present 
day,  such  splendid  possibilities  are  latent 
in  every  sphere  of  thought  and  action, 
that  one  almost  trembles  at  the  contem- 
plation of  them.  Even  now,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  every  man  in  his  little  world  may 
be  something  of  a  Prospero,  for  er^ 
righteous  thought  is  a  winged  Ariel  on 
highest  mission. 
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THE  VAGABONDS 

BY  "FREDERIC  LORN" 

Ye  build  70U  houses  of  jour  creeds 
Or  live  in  those  je  never  built; 

We  go  the  winds'  way;    no  one  heeds, 
We  filch  our  freedom,  risk  the  guilt. 

Ye  spin  you  webs  of  thin  belief 

T\>  lure  the  unthinking  from  without; 

No  easy  Yes  we  hold  in  fief, 
We  are  the  vagabonds  of  doubt. 

Ye  fear  all  force,  or  show  of  might. 
Ye  think  Restraint  is  all  life's  art; 

We  learn  all  weathers,  day  and  night; 
Behold!   ours  is  the  better  part! 

Your  roofs  will  fall,  your  webs  be  torn 
For  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes; 

Our  vigil  is  for  thought  unborn. 
We  sentinel  the  great  Surmise. 
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BY   JOHN   L,   MATHEWS 


DuBiNG  more  than  a  century  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  engaged  in  the  aliena- 
tion of  an  enormous  domain.  On  a  scale 
unequaled  in  history,  and  which  proba- 
bly never  will  be  equaled,  we  have  dis- 
tributed land  in  generous  homesteads 
to  the  land-hungry  of  the  world,  trans- 
forming a  tenant  peasantry  into  a  re- 
sponsible electorate.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  business  we  have  enlarged  a  simple 
policy  of  dispersal  until  the  public  do- 
main has  become  a  public  grab-bag; 
and  pleading  for  the  more  rapid  and 
profitable  "development"  of  what  we 
chose  to  call  the  unlimited  resources  of 
America,  we  have  developed,  instead,  a 
national  recklessness,  spendthriftness,  and 
wasteful  extravagance,  in  which  we  have 
thrown  away  everything  but  the  very 
richest  part  of  our  takings.  The  public 
land  and  the  public  water,  in  the  form 
of  fuel,  power,  timber,  navigable  streams, 
irrigable  plains,  and  valuable  minerab, 
have  been  so  administered  as  to  beget 
both  a  confidence  in  the  eternal  bounty 
of  nature  and  a  habit  of  treating  public 
property  as  a  source  of  private  fortune. 

To-day,  a  number  of  things  coming 
simultaneously  to  our  attention  call  a 
halt.  Our  timber  resources,  sufficient, 
if  not  radically  conserved,  for  barely  a 
score  of  years;  our  rivers  suffering  from 
deforestation;  our  decreasLug  water- 
powers  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
creasing monopoly;  our  mineral  fueb 
becoming  more  costly  to  mine,  and  amaz- 
ingly less  abimdant;  our  farm  lands 
losing  millions  of  tons  of  their  most  fer- 
tile portions  by  soil  wash,  —  all  these 
things,  and  many  more,  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  certainty  that  this  policy 
of  spendthrift  alienation  and  waste  must 
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be  abandoned,  and  that  its  direct  con- 
verse, the  utmost  conservation  of  our 
remaining  natural  resources,  public  and 
private,  must  be  adopted.  More:  it  must 
be  adhered  to  rigidly,  not  only  to  pre^ 
serve  a  livable  land  for  our  children's 
children,  but  even  to  assure  a  modicum 
of  prosperity  for  our  own  old  age. 

It  is  to  bring  this  fact  most  startling- 
ly  to  the  general  notice  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  called  upon  the  governors 
of  all  the  states  and  territcnries  to  meet 
him  in  conference  at  the  White  House 
during  the  present  month  (May),  to  con- 
sult and  confer,  not  only  with  him  but 
with  one  another,  and  to  set  on  foot  a 
movement  for  the  adoption  of  uniform 
legislation  over  the  whole  countiy  at 
an  early  date.  Tliis  is  to  be  not  only  ao 
unusual  but  a  precedent-making  confer- 
ence, since  it  is  the  first  time  the  Chief 
Executive  has  called  into  ccmsultafion 
the  coordinate  officials  of  the  states; 
but  its  importance  from  this  point  of 
view,  great  though  it  is,  appears  but 
slight  beside  the  significance  of  the  new 
policy  which  it  brings  to  public  notice. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  get  veiy 
clearly  in  mind  at  the  outset  precisely 
what  this  new  policy  is  intended  to  ^ect 
Its  inception  has  been  so  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  the  withdrawal  from  entry  of 
the  fuel  lands  remaining  in  the  public 
domain,  and  the  establishment  of  large 
forest  reserves,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
executive  authority  to  any  further  devd- 
opment  of  water-power  by  private  inter- 
ests on  navigable  streams  or  on  public 
lands,  that  many  peraTons  have  supposed 
that  conservation  was  the  opposite  of 
alienation,  and  have  imagined  that  Frea- 
dent  Roosevdt's  plan  was  to  hold  all 
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remaining  public  property  in  common 
and  develop  it  on  a  more  or  less  sodal- 
iitic  basis.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  resources  which  are 
to  be  conserved  are  natural,  not  national. 
He  plans  to  direct  the  organization  <^ 
public  sentiment,  and  the  formulation 
of  laws  bj  which  all  such  resources, 
whether  in  land  or  in  water,  whether 
national,  state,  or  privately  owned,  shall 
be  administered  in  a  way  to  preserve  in- 
tact or  to  increase  the  principal  of  them, 
and  to  give  to  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion a  larger  wealth  from  the  interest. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  proposi- 
tion two  questions  immediately  arise: 
first,  what  are  these  resources  and  how 
are  th^  to  be  conserved  ?  second,  how 
can  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment co5perate  to  attain  this  result? 
Leaving  the  first  of  these  for  the  moment 
and  considering  the  second,  the  imme- 
diate motive  of  the  present  conference, 
we  find  an  attempt  to  solve  by  a  master 
stroke  a  problem  for  which  no  solution 
ifl  provided  in  our  form  of  government: 
that  of  bringing  about  parallel  legisla- 
tion in  several  states  at  the  same  time. 
Our  government  is  organized  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  states, 
and  it  is  so  made  up  that  both  the  people 
of  these  states  as  individuals,  and  the 
states  themselves  as  governing  entities, 
may  have  effective  influence  in  shap- 
ing national  legislation  at  Washington. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  of  a  recip- 
rocal nature  whereby  the  whole  nation 
may  either  force, .  impel,  or  request  a 
single  state  to  legislate  in  a  manner  com- 
mon to  all.  Any  movement  toward  such 
interference  within  a  state  would  be  con- 
sidered such  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  states  as  might  possibly  plunge 
us  again  into  the  abyss  of  civil  war.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  administration 
toward  centralization  is  well  known;  yet 
even  the  President  would  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  his  purpose  by 
any  other  means  thi^n  those  which  he  has 
adopted.  Yet  these  means,  "  spectacu- 
lar "  as  one  governor  has  called  them. 


appear  before  trial  to  offer  a  happy 
means  of  bringing  about  co-legislation 
without  infringing  upon  the  dignity  of 
any  member  of  the  Union.  Calling  the 
Democratic  South  and  the  Republican 
North  into  a  conmion  conference  has 
become  necessary,  too,  just  because  of 
their  political  difference;  for  any  meas- 
ure which  might  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  their  respective  congressmen  would 
obtain  favor  or  disregard  according  as 
the  congressmen  were  with  or  against 
the  party  of  the  President. 

Tlie  inmiediate  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  three  sorts  of  legislation:  that 
which  controls  national  resources,  that 
which  controls  state  resources,  and  that 
which  directs  the  devdopment  of  re- 
sources privately  controUed.  In  this  the 
cooperation  of  the  states  is  not  only 
desirable,  it  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
federal  authorities  may  enact  laws  for 
the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  public  domain,  both  in  land  and  in 
water;  they  may  enter  into  partnerships, 
and  do  so  enter,  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation  and  power  in  navigable 
streams  and  for  carrying  on  irrigation; 
they  may  acquire  land  and  establish 
reservoirs  where  such  reservours  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  navigation;  they  may  shape 
the  methods  of  taking  fuel  from  the  pub- 
lic land  by  inserting  their  requirements 
in  the  lease  or  deed  under  which  the 
land  is  partially  alienated.  In  addition, 
they  may  carry  on  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation aimed  to  persuade  individuals 
to  adopt  rational  methods.  But  a  state 
can  go  much  farther.  It  may  buy  land 
and  plant  forests  without  regard  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  forest  is  estab- 
lished. It  may  drain  local  swamps.  It 
may  create  reservoirs  on  small  and  in- 
significant streams,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  town  water-supply,  of  im- 
proving water-power,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever.  It  may  enter  into  partnership 
with  its  citizens  and  cooperate  with 
them  in  forest  development,  in  guarding 
against  fires,  in  the  erection  of  dams,  in 
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the  management  of  mines*  in  any  way 
it  may  choose.  It  may  exercise  its  police 
power  to  provide  that  those  who  own 
private  forests  must  police  them,  must 
cut  fire-breaks,  must  bum  their  slash- 
ings, and  may  not  cut  to  exceed  the  in- 
crement in  any  year.  It  may  encourage 
tree-planting  by  direct  legislation  and  by 
passing  taxes  on  wooded  lands.  It  may 
by  law  put  land  in  escrow  during  the 
carrying  out  of  large  improvements;  and 
it  may  even  direct  the  economy  of  fuel 
at  the  furnace. 

In  the  White  House  conference,  there- 
fore. President  Roosevelt,  who  will  him- 
self preside,  will  present  to  the  governors 
a  number  of  expert  investigators  and 
engineers  who  will  tell  them  of  the  need 
and  of  the  proper  method  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  reforms.  Deliberation 
upon  these  things,  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  governors  upon  a  definite 
purpose,  will  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing and  intelligence.  Committees 
will  be  appointed  to  consider  the  requi- 
site legislation  and  the  possibilities  of 
action  in  the  several  states,  and  the  gov- 
ernors, or  those  of  them  who  are  so  dis- 
posed, will  present  these  measures  for 
the  consideration  of  their  legislatures. 
How  successful  this  will  be  it  would  be 
idle  to  prophesy;  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  country  the 
several  executives,  stirred  by  the  empha- 
sis with  which  the  President  is  accus- 
tomed to  debate  this  subject,  will  obtain 
a  modiciun  of  what  is  desired. 

Though  it  might  at  first  alarm  those 
who  fear  centralization,  and  appear  to 
be  a  curious  reversal  of  government 
plans,  it  would  be  in  many  ways  a  source 
of  benefit  if  this  conference  should  prove 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  annual  gather- 
ings of  our  executives,  or  perhaps  of 
annual  or  biennial  interstate  meetings 
of  legislators,  in  which  common  local 
legislation  on  such  other  subjects  as  in- 
corporation, railway  regulation,  and  the 
conduct  of  those  affairs  which  affect 
other  than  individual  states,  might  be 
discussed. 


Returning  to  the  first  question,  the 
manner  of  conservation,  we  find  that 
all  these  resources  are  so  dosdy  allied 
that  any  scheme  for  their  final  devdop- 
ment  must  consider  all  of  them,  and  in 
many  relations.  Thus  the  forest  cover 
must  be  used  to  aid  in  reservoiring 
streams  for  navigation,  for  irrigation,  and 
for  water-power;  the  improvement  ol  the 
range  and  the  regulation  oi  grazing  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  tree-planting  and 
farm  improvement  to  prevoit  soU  wash; 
the  devdopment  of  water-power  by  the 
forests  and  by  the  creation  of  storage 
basins  must  be  connected  with  any  move- 
ment to  conserve  our  fuel  supply. 

The  forests  now  standing  in  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  aggregate 
probably  500,000,000  acres,  of  whidi 
something  more  than  one-fifth  —  prob- 
ably about  one-fourth  —  is  in  national 
reserves,  and  a  few  million  acres  more 
in  state  reserves.  Much  of  this,  and 
espedally  of  the  naticMial  reserve,  is  ez- 
tremdy  thin  forest,  being  mare  used  for 
or  suited  to  grazing  than  tree-growing; 
and  there  are  large  barren  areas  in  it 
A  large  part  of  the  unreserved  forest  is 
in  Alaska.  At  the  present  rate  oi  cut- 
ting and  of  growth,  these  forests  are  not 
suffident  for  a  score  of  years.  That  is  to 
say,  there  will  be  forests  standing  longer 
than  that,  but  the  shortage  in  many 
kinds  of  timber  will  before  then  become 
more  acute  than  is  now  the  case  with 
white  pine;  and  only  the  importation  of 
large  supplies  duty-free  from  Canada, 
Siberia,  and  Mexico  can  tide  us  over 
imtil  our  new  methods  have  been  given 
years  for  their  effect 

When  the  cutting  up  of  the  public 
domain  began,  a  century  ago,  the  lands 
so  cut,  as  wdl  as  large  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal states,  contained  the  most  abundant 
forests  then  standing  in  the  temperate 
zone.  To  illustrate  what  their  destruction 
has  been,  and  how  needless,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  pine  faresta 
about  the  Great  Lakes.  There  were  in 
that  region  sixty  years  ago  upwaid  ol 
850,000,000,000  board  feet  of  white  pine 
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lumber,  standuCig  in  almost  continuous 
forests  over  northern  Michigan,  north- 
em  Wisconsin,  and  a  good  half  of  Min- 
nesota. The  cutting  of  this  timber  began 
in  a  small  way,  a  few  million  feet  a  year. 
Gradually  this  increased  until  it  reached 
two,  three,  and  even  four  billion,  and 
then  swept  upward  with  a  rush,  to  ag- 
gr^ate  nearly  8,000,000,000  in  a  year. 
Then  as  the  forests  gave  out  it  dropped, 
until  to-day  it  is  less  than  8,000,000,000 
feet  a  year,  at  which  rate  the  end  is  fast 
approaching. 

Although  many  of  the  trees  which 
made  up  that  big  forest  were  several 
hundred  years  old,  and  several  feet  in 
diameter,  the  white  pine  reaches  its 
profitable  growth  there  in  eighty  years, 
at  which  time  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter  breast-high,  and  pro- 
duces 18,000  feet  of  boards  to  the  acre. 
Had  the  woodsmen  who  cut  over  the 
first  pine  forests  done  so  in  a  sensible 
manner,  had  they  burned  their  slashings 
so  as  to  save  the  woods  from  fire,  and 
had  they  left  a  few  trees  to  the  acre  for 
seed,  we  would  now  have  great  tracts 
of  new  growth  well  along  toward  ma- 
turity. But  they  did  no  such  thing.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  our  country  contains 
no  such  tale  of  devastation  as  that  which 
they  wrought.  Sherman's  army,  sweep- 
ing across  Georgia,  did  nothing  to  equal 
it 

Cutting  with  mad  haste  through  the 
heart  of  the  big  timber,  they  left  the 
broken  trees,  the  culls  and  the  slashings 
where  they  lay,  to  become  the  source  of 
cyclones  of  fire  which,  driven  by  the 
wind,  swept  mile  after  mile  in  advance 
of  the  timbermen,  destroying  in  a  week 
more  forest  than  would  have  been  cut 
in  a  year.  More  than  the  trees  them- 
selves, the  soil,  slow  accumulation  of 
ages,  together  with  the  possibility  of 
reseeding,  all  were  burned.  So  terrific 
were  these  fires  that  navigation  was  in- 
terfered with  by  the  smoke  two  hundred 
miles  away;  and  across  the  northern 
peninsula  to-day  reach  barren  stretches 
of  sandy  waste,  scarred  by  blackened 


stumps  or  tangled  with  fallen  and 
wasted  trees.  As  if  these  accidental  fires 
were  not  enough,  the  lumbermen  rushed 
their  men  and  their  machinery  to  turn 
out  and  market  only  the  very  best  lum- 
ber. So  cheap  did  they  consider  their 
product  that  nothing  else  could  be  sold. 
Whatever  seemed  too  poor  to  be  carried 
to  market  was  dumped,  with  the  saw- 
dust and  shavings,  the  slabs  and  the 
bark,  into  gigantic  furnaces, — waste- 
burners, —  the  smoke  from  a  score  of 
which  poured  up  night  and  day  beside 
the  tiniest  of  the  little  harbors  on  the 
Lakes.  The  timber  that  was  burned 
in  those  insatiate  maws,  the  bark  and 
slabs  that  went  into  them,  would  to-day 
more  than  duplicate  the  fortunes  of  the 
forest  pirates,  had  they  been  saved  for 
the  still  and  the  box-factory. 

As  the  forests  were  cut  and  the  forest 
cover  burned,  the  sandy  regions  of  the 
pine  woods  began  to  suffer  from  soil 
wash.  The  rivers  were  filled  with  bars, 
the  land  gullied,  and  the  fertile  top-soil, 
or  as  much  as  the  fire  had  left,  was 
washed  away  into  the  larger  waters.  The 
damage  was  immense,  the  loss  irretriev- 
able. The  forests  which  should  have 
enriched  the  state  possessing  them,  and 
have  supplied  the  nation  for  all  time  to 
come,  were  slaughtered  unmercifully  by 
men  whose  only  object  was  to  get  their 
money  out  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, without  r^ard  to  what  might  fol- 
low. And  as  with  white  pine,  so  with 
other  woods.  The  yellow  pine  of  the 
south  and  the  hardwoods  are  now  fol- 
lowing, and  the  famine  in  hickory  is 
upon  us. 

.Yet  this  state  of  affairs  is  easily  reme- 
died. Germany,  a  century  ago,  faced 
just  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts 
us.  Then  there  began  the  work  which 
we  must  now  undertake.  New  forests 
were  planted,  wherever  the  land  was 
unsuited  for  other  purposes.  This  plant- 
ing was  done  year  after  year,  so  that  each 
year  a  new  tract  would  come  to  maturity. 
Forest  wardens  watched  for  fires,  and 
laws    forbade   careless    hunters    setting 
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fires  in  the  woods.  Tiinbermen  were 
forced  to  gather  and  bum  what  twigs 
from  the  slashings  could  not  be  used  in 
the  still  or  burned  for  charcoal,  and 
broad  lanes  were  left  through  the  forests 
as  stops  for  fires.  In  this  way  there  arose 
those  magnificent  German  forests  which 
now  return  the  empire  an  average  net 
annual  profit  of  two  dollars  and  a  half 
for  each  acre,  on  land  which  is  otherwise 
unusable;  and,  besides,  give  their  serv- 
ices free  for  the  storage  of  water  and 
for  the  retention  of  the  soil. 

In  our  own  land  something  of  this  sort 
has  already  been  done.  New  York  has 
nearly  two  million  acres  of  land  in  forest 
reserves  which  are  being  carefuUj  tended. 
Pennsylvania  has  half  as  much.  Min- 
nesota is  already  securing  considerable 
profit  from  the  management  of  its  white 
pine  reserves  and  is  seeding  down  large 
areas;  and  the  other  lake  states  are 
also  moving;  but  all  this  is  being  done 
slowly,  and  lacks  much  of  the  energy 
and  the  coSperation  which  should  ac- 
company it. 

We  cut  at  present  about  17,000,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  wood  for  all  purposes  — 
ties,  cooperage,  lumber,  firewood,  pulp, 
shingles,  mine>timber,  all  included.  An 
acre  of  average  forest  land  in  a  wild 
state  increases  about  ten  cubic  feet  of 
wood  a  year;  an  acre  properly  conserved 
and  managed  according  to  the  best 
methods  of  modem  forestry  increases 
from  forty  to  seventy,  and  in  Saxony 
even  ninety  cubic  feet  a  year.  If  the 
average  under  conservation  be  forty 
cubic  feet,  the  existing  half-billion  acres 
well  tended  would  be  just  sufficient  for 
our  present  needs.  But  much  of  this  is 
unavailable,  much  of  it  is  of  poor  wood. 
Before  another  generation  has  passed 
away  we  shall  need  double  that  area; 
and  it  must  be  located  in  every  state  of 
the  union.  It  must  be  planted  under 
laws  which  will  release  the  taxes  upon 
planted  land,  assessing  a  timber  crop 
but  once,  on  its  valuation  at  maturity; 
under  laws  which  will  require  that  for 
every  tree  cut  down  a  new  one  be  planted ; 


and  under  laws  which  will  make  forest 
fires  impossible. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  thoroo^ 
tree-planting  will  be  the  reduction  of  soil 
wash.  This  constant  theft  of  our  fertile 
layer  is  heaviest  in  the  Missouri  vall^. 
Humphrey  and  Abbott,  who  are  not 
always  to  be  believed,  estimated  that  the 
Mississippi  —  receiving  most  of  it  tram 
the  Missouri  —  carried  out  to  sea  every 
year  enough  earth  to  make  a  prism  a 
mile  square  and  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  high.  Most  of  this  comes  from  the 
Bad  Lands,  and  from  the  Yellowstone 
Blver.  The  barren  Bad  Lands,  washed 
by  the  rain,  sweep  into  the  larger  riven 
to  make  bars  and  to  give  rise  to  many 
problems  for  the  engineer.  Irrigatiaa  of 
the  lands  along  the  river  by  the  use  of 
storage-reservoirs,  pumping-stations,  and 
canals  will  do  mu6h  to  prevent  this;  but 
the  forestation  of  the  banks  of  streams 
will  do  even  more. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  American  re- 
sources is  the  western  range.  Decades 
ago  the  succulent  grasses  supported 
millions  of  buffalo,  and  later  miUimis  of 
cattle;  but  as  the  farmers  pushed  west- 
ward the  herds  retreated  to  the  short- 
grass  country,  where  th^  roamed  at  large 
upon  the  public  domain,  their  owners 
paying  no  charge  for  thdr  feed.  This 
happy,  free-for-all  state  of  affairs  could 
have  but  one  ending.  The  rush  to  get 
something  for  nothing  crowded  the 
ranges  till  the  grass  was  eaten  and  tram- 
pled out.  Cattle  were  fdlowed  by  sheep 
which  ate  the  very  roots  of  the  grass; 
and  at  last  thousands  of  acres  were  de- 
prived of  the  last  sign  of  herbage  and 
turned  over  into  sage-brush  desert  Here 
again  was  a  loss  which  all  the  countiy 
felt,  not  alone  because  of  the  loss  oif 
cheap  cattle-food,  but  most  of  all  be- 
cause the  soil  was  now  as  free  to  wash 
away  as  in  the  deforested  lands;  the 
barren  surface  did  not  retain  the  rains; 
the  rivers  rose  higher  in  flood  and  fdl 
lower  in  dry  seasons;  and  there  began  to 
manifest  themselves  the  signs  of  desert 
country. 
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For  its  proper  conservation  great  areas 
of  the  range  must  be  re-seeded  and  kept 
from  the  cattle  until  the  grasses  have 
made  a  fresh  start  and  have  choked  out 
the  sage-brush.  Then  it  must  be  grazed 
under  lease,  for  at  least  a  nominal  rent, 
ao  that  every  tract  may  be  controlled 
and  supervised  and  the  supervision  paid 
for  by  the  cattle-owners.  This  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  overstocking, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  to  a  given  area 
must  be  prescribed.  These  methods  are 
80  simple  that  it  would  appear  that  a  child 
would  appreciate  them;  yet  the  simple 
statement  of  them  is  enough  to  arouse 
the  old  cattlemen  to  anger;  and  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  such  laws  in  western 
states  in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment will  prove  difficult.  This  difficulty 
is,  in  a  measure,  lessened,  however,  by 
a  recent  court  decision  holding  that  the 
cattle-owner,  and  not  the  federal  authori- 
ties, is  responsible  if  cattle  enter  unfenced 
public  domain. 

Like  the  range,  the  lands  suitable  for 
irrigation  add  another  to  the  problems. 
Their  improvement  is  already  well  ad- 
vanced under  the  direction  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  and  several  million  acres 
either  already  have  been  or  are  about  to 
be  furnished  with  water.  Under  the  new 
laws  these  lands  are  divided  into  small 
tracts  for  individual  farmers,  and  the  full 
benefit  to  the  nation  of  the  responsible 
land-owning  electorate  is  being  obtained, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  soil  is  being 
retained  in  place  and  developed.  The 
swamp  lands  offer  a  question  more  im- 
mediately for  the  states  to  solve.  Most 
of  these  lands,  which  are  spread  over  a 
very  large  area,  and  aggregate  more  than 
75,000,000  acres,  were  originally  given 
by  the  federal  government  to  the  states, 
to  be  sold  to  create  a  fund  for  their  own 
drainage.  This  has  never  been  done, 
except  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley, 
where  levee  systems  have  been  erected 
and  the  lands  thus  drained  have  been 
found  to  be  enormously  fertile.  Min- 
nesota is  now  engaged  on  a  heroic  task 
of  drainage,  and  has  withdrawn  from 


sale  much  of  its  undrained  land  because 
it  can  be  sold  at  a  much  higher  rate  when 
drained,  and  gives  a  considerable  profit 
to  the  state.  Swamps  often  lie  in  more 
than  one  state,  however,  and  the  outfall 
stream  often  runs  through  a  different 
state  from  that  in  which  the  swamp  lies, 
so  that  cooperation  or  federal  direction 
becomes  necessary. 

Our  mineral  fuel  supply,  the  remain- 
ing "  land  "  element  in  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  is  at  present  being 
exhausted  at  the  rate  of  400,000,000  tons 
ayear;  at  which  rate  it  will  not  be  agen- 
eration  before  it  will  become  an  econom- 
ical problem  how  to  supply  cheaply  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Large  and  unex- 
ploited  areas  of  bituminous  coal  still  re- 
main in  the  public  domain  in  the  western 
states,  and  these  have  been  withdrawn 
from  entry  by  the  President  until  such 
time  as  the  existing  frauds  could  be 
stopped  and  the  laws  so  modified  as  to 
enable  him  to  force  the  conservative  use 
of  these  fuels.  There  are  also  large  areas 
of  lignite,  this  softer  coal  cropping  out 
in  many  places  and  in  thick  veins  on 
nearly  every  tributary  of  the  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota  and  on  the  Big  Muddy 
itself.  It  is  in  these  lignite  fields  that 
the  government  has  taken  the  most  act- 
ive steps  toward  the  proper  conservation 
of  fuel,  in  developing  tiie  mine-central 
power-station.  As  the  transportation  of 
coal  is  costly,  and  as  it  deteriorates 
badly  in  shipping,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  the  cheapest  grade  which  it  does  not 
pay  to  ship  from  the  mine,  and  which 
yet  contains  a  considerable  source  of 
power.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
prophecy  by  electrical  engineers  that  in 
the  future  power-stations  would  be  erect- 
ed at  the  shaft,  and  power,  not  fuel, 
shipped  about  the  country.  To  test  the 
value  of  this  system  and  give  a  work- 
ing basis  for  computation,  the  govern- 
ment has  installed  a  mine-central  station 
at  the  side  of  a  lignite  mine  on  the  up- 
per ^ssouri.  Tbere  power  is  gener- 
ated, which  is  distributed  to  moto-pumps, 
some  of  them  forty  or  fifty  miles  away. 
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These  pumps  elevate  the  water  of  the 
river  to  high-levd  canals,  eighty  feet  or 
more  above  the  river  surface,  whence 
it  successivdj  irrigates  the  lower  leveb. 
The  plan  has  been  found  economical, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  saving 
will  be  made  eventually  in  this  way. 
The  mine-central  oi  the  Buford-Trenton 
project  contains  another  new  develop- 
ment, or  rather  a  somewhat  novel  factor, 
in  a  gas-producer,  consuming  lignite  coal. 
Experiments  with  producers  and  internal 
combustion  engines  show  that  the  pre- 
sent average  expenditure  of  two  pounds 
of  coal  per  horse-power  hour  can  be  de- 
creased to  a  horse-power  hour  for  each 
poimd  of  coal  consumed;  which,  if  gen- 
erally foUowed,  would  double  the  dura- 
tion of  our  coal  supply.  In  addition,  the 
producer  will  make  gas  from  the  dust  and 
slack  in  the  waste  heaps,  so  that  there 
remains  a  vast  source  of  power  in  these 
unshippable  materials. 

Such  developments  as  these,  together 
with  methods  of  mining  less  wasteful 
than  now  practiced,  will  not  only  go 
far  to  conserve  our  fuel  supply  but  will 
lighten  the  congesting  burden  of  our 
railways.  There  is  a  third  factor  to  be 
considered,  however,  in  the  water-power 
from  our  running  streams.  And  this 
brings  us  to  consider  the  other  types  of 
resource,  those  which  lie  in  running 
water. 

Though  the  administration  has  been 
extremely  agitated  by  the  threatening  ap- 
proach of  a  timber  famine,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  other  element  in  this  new  con- 
servation policy  which  has  so  stirred  it  as 
the  fear  of  a  monopolization  of  the  water- 
powers  of  the  country.  Not  a  day  goes  by 
which  does  not  bring  to  light  the  activity 
of  some  big  corporation  to  secure  rights 
in  a  public  stream.  Bills  are  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  giving  to  such  concerns 
rights  in  perpetuity,  without  any  return 
whatsoever,  in  public  streams,  and  de- 
priving the  government  of  the  power  to 
benefit  from  any  of  the  improvement  by 
forestation  or  river  improvement.  Sites 
for  dams  are  being  surveyed,  and  there  is 


indication  of  a  race  to  secure  **  vested " 
rights  in  ordar  that  capital  may  fatten  on 
the  results  of  the  public  work.  Abeady 
large  corporations  have  combined  their 
holdings  into  larger  corporations;  and  it 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  single  concern. 
like  the  Steel  Company,  in  complete  pos- 
session of  our  natural  powers  and  aUe  to 
utilize  and  direct  them  as  it  will. 

It  is  because  of  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  this  feature  of  our  situaticMi,  and 
the  general  tendency  to  ignore  it,  that  I 
have  chosen  to  present  here  the  stories 
of  two  typical  streams,  developed,  one 
under  the  old  give-away  policy,  the  other 
under  the  new  policy  of  conservation  in 
the  highest  degree  to  which  it  has  yet 
been  carried.    These  are  the  upper  IdBs- 
sissippi  and  the  ^^^sconsin.    The  upper 
Mississippi   heads   in   Minnesota  in  a 
level  plateau,  rock-rimmed,  full  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  containing  several  mil- 
lion acres  of  swamps,  generally  heavily 
wooded.  The  stream  for  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  after  leaving  Itasca  flows  al- 
ternately through  still  deep  reaches  and 
over  abrupt  rapids  and  falls,  ailminating 
at  St.  Anthony's  and  in  the  rapid  water 
between  that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota  Biver.     Any  comprdienave 
plan  for  the  development  of  this  stream 
should  take  into  consideration  the  main- 
tenance and  well-bdng  of  the  forests,  firrt 
for  timber  supply  and  second  for  the 
retention  of  a  forest  cover  to  aid  in  stor- 
age of  water;  the  drainage  of  the  swamp 
area,  so  that  better  forests  might  grow 
on  some  of  it  and  the  rest  be  used  for 
agriculture;  the  enlargement  of  the  lakes 
and  ponds,  so  as  to  provide  storage  ol 
the  snow  and  flood- waters  during  hij^ 
months;  and  the  rdease  of  the  stared 
waters  during  the  low  season,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  benefit  to  navigation 
and  at  the  same  time  to  water-power. 
Any  private  concern  undertaking  this 
work  —  and  it  would  be  futile  to  deny 
that  the  government  should  in  such  ac- 
tivities approximate  the  economies  of  a 
corporation  for  profit — wojild  first  have 
obtained  the  oodperation  of  the 
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of  water-powers,  or  would  have  bought 
them  out  altogether.  Then  it  would 
have  called  upon  states  and  individuals 
to  cooperate  in  the  control  of  the  forests, 
or  would  have  bought  and  managed  for 
itself  these  timber  tracts  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Then,  as  it  developed  its  storage  re- 
servoirs, it  would  have  placed  them  so 
that  the  greatest  amount  possible  should 
be  discharged  at  low  water  from  the 
highest  point  upstream — so  that  all  the 
falls  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
progress  of  the  work  thereafter  would 
have  involved  straightening  and  improv- 
ing the  stream  and  its  approaches  in  order 
to  bring  about  simpUdty  in  the  drainage 
problems  —  the  whole  aim  being  to  pre- 
vent an  excess  of  water  where  and  when 
it  vras  not  wanted,  and  to  direct  an  abim- 
dance  where  it  was  wanted. 

The  government  began  the  care  of  this 
region  at  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War,  at  a 
time  when  practically  every  dam  site  was 
still  held  in  federal  or  Indian  fee,  and 
when  almost  or  quite  all  of  these  woods 
were  under  government  ownership  ex- 
cept the  swamp  tracts  which  had  by  law 
been  transferred  to  the  state.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  river  no  interest  what- 
ever except  navigation  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  that  navigation  below  the 
falls.  Accordingly,  the  reservoirs  have 
been  placed  at  points  where  th^  would 
discharge  above  St.  Anthony's  without 
regard  for  their  (effect  upon  the  several 
powers  above;  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  reservoiring  the  mill  sites  and  the  for- 
ests have  been  steadily  alienated  without 
regard  to  sharing  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments. There  exist  now  almost  innum- 
erable privileges  granted  without  cost  by 
Congress  for  dams  across  the  upper 
Mississippi,  many  of  these  dams  being  in 
actual  operation.  The  government  has 
provided  2,000,000  acre-feet  of  stor- 
age, —  90,000,000,000  cubic  feet,—  from 
which  the  water  is  rdeased  at  low  water 
to  maintain  an  increased  flow  of  1000 
cubic  second  feet  over  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  an  added  depth  of  one  foot 
at  St.  Paul  at  low  water.    All  this  has 


been  done  at  government  expense,  and 
solely  with  attention  to  the  reservoirs. 
Every  dam  site  on  the  upper  river  owes 
its  value  to  the  government  pondage 
above  it,  and  commands  value  according 
to  the  proportion  of  pondage  above  and 
below,  because  it  is  pecuUarly  this  pond- 
age which  gives  value  at  the  busy  low- 
water  season.  Yet  not  one  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  has  come  on  the  mill- 
owners;  these  mill-owners  have  them- 
selves steadily  cut  off  the  forests  and  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  storage,  cutting 
the  lumber  by  government  power;  they 
are  now  continually  complaining  because 
all  the  water  is  not  released  above  them; 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota,  having  the 
swamp  lands  to  drain,  is  in  a  quandary  as 
to  how  to  go  about  the  development  of  a 
river  already  in  government  hands  in 
order  to  attain  drainage  channels  to  and 
through  it.  The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  al- 
ways a  valuable  power,  have  been  nearly 
doubled  in  value  by  government  storage, 
and  powers  immediately  above  this  fall, 
aggregating  100,000  horse-power,  have 
been  acquired  by  a  thrifty  individual  who 
is  preparing  to  bond  die  value  of  the 
federal  pondage  and  sell  electridty  at 
Minneapolis.  Not  one  cent  has  been  re- 
paid to  the  government  for  its  addition 
to  these  private  fortunes,  —  given  away 
free  originally  by  the  government,  —  and 
ndther  state,  nation,  nor  individual  has 
yet  obtained  the  highest  good  which  can 
be  obtained  by  proper  forestation,  reser- 
voiring, and  drainage  of  the  headwaters 
country. 

Exactly  the  opposite  policy  is  now 
bdng  devdoped  upon  the  Wisconsin,  a 
river  which  in  its  early  days  was  easily 
navigable  during  most  of  the  year,  but 
which  with  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests  became  so  unreliable,  so  subject 
to  extreme  changes,  that  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  government  engineers  and 
pronoimced  unnavigable.  Millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  connection  with  its  devd- 
opment  return  not  one  cent  of  interest  to 
the  people.  This  river  heads  with  the 
Menominee  and  some  other  streams  in 
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a  mountainous  r^on  on  the  northern, 
Michigan,  border;  and  there,  —  for  his 
purposes  the  strategic  centre  of  the  state 
systems,  —  the  forester,  Mr.  Griffiths,  has 
diosen  to  make  his  principal  campaign. 
He  ha&  begun  the  establishment  of  a 
forest  reserve  which  is  expected  to  reach 
a  total  of  3,000,000  acres,  and  of  which 
a  tenth  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
state.  Whatever  lands  suitable  for  agri- 
cultinre  the  state  owns,  or  whatever  iso- 
lated forest  tracts  not  suitable  for  re- 
serve, he  is  selling  at  high  market  prices 
to  buy  up  the  remaining  cheap,  rocky, 
mountain  lands  of  the  proposed  forest 
reserve. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  reforesting 
will  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  rivers 
which  drain  it.  During  all  its  upper 
course,  as  far  down  as  Kilboume,  the 
Wisconsin  plunges  over  fall  after  fall, 
creating  water-power  which  is  of  espedal 
value  because  ihere  is  no  fuel  in  or  near 
the  state.  These  powers,  which  are 
drowned  out  now  in  freshets  and  almost 
idle  at  low  water,  are  depended  upon  to 
drive  the  rapidly  growing  manufactories 
of  the  state,  just  as  the  forest-reserve 
timber  must  eventually  be  relied  upon  to 
supply  the  high-grade  lumber  for  these 
manufactories.  Some  time  ago  the  power 
owners  —  that  is,  following  the  old  idea 
that  whoever  owns  the  land  beside  a 
waterfall  owns  the  right  to  use  the  power 
of  the  running  water  —  began  to  agitate 
and  at  last  presented  a  bill  which  en- 
abled them  to  enter  upon  the  forest  re- 
serve, impound  water,  and  do  as  they 
pleased  with  state  property  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  private  powers.  This  was  op- 
posed by  the  forester,  supported  by  the 
enlightened  sentiment  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's new  policy  embodies.  As  a  result 
there  was  eventually  passed  a  coopera- . 
tive  bill  which  provides  in  large  measuire 
for  all  the  interests  involved.  The  forest- 
er is  empowered  to  indicate  what  lakes 
and  ponds  can  be  used  for  storage,  to 
designate  the  location  of  the  controlling 
dam,  and  to  establish,  with  his  survey- 
ors, stone  monuments  marking  the  level 


to  which  the  impounded  waters  may 
be  raised  without  injury  to  the  foresti. 
Authority  is  also  given  the  state  railway 
commissioners  to  appoint  engineers  who 
shall  compute,  from  a  careful  surv^,  the 
drainage  area  from  which  every  power 
site  collects  its  water,  the  amount  of  flow 
now  in  every  week  of  the  year,  and  the 
horse-power  developed  or  capable  of  de- 
velopment. The  power  owners  are  aa- 
thorized  to  incorporate  as  the  Wisconsm 
River  Valley  Improvement  Aasodalicm, 
and  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money  with  which  to  establish 
the  dams  designated  by  the  forester,  and 
to  operate  the  storage  system.  These 
bonds  are,  if  memory  serves  me,  guar- 
anteed by  the  state.  At  any  rate  the  law 
carefully  saf^uaids  the  control  of  the 
corporation,  to  prevent  monopolisatioo. 

The  dams  b^ng  installed,  the  railway 
conmiissioners  are  required  to  eTaminf 
each  power  each  year,  and  to  determine 
the  total  and  the  proporticmate  amount 
of  betterment;  from  which  the  owner  has 
a  right  of  appeal.  Upon  their  findings 
the  commissioners  then  determine  the 
amoimt  to  be  paid  by  each  power  owner 
that  year  toward  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  of  the  bonds  and  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  somewhat  elaborate  flyitem 
necessary  for  operation. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  activity,  of  course, 
the  Wisconsin  wiU  again  become  a  nav- 
igable river.  Some  years  ago  the  gov- 
ernment engineers  eicamined  the  stream, 
selected  reservw  sites,  and  made  a  re- 
port upon  the  feasibility  of  stcvring  water 
and  thus  aiding  navigation.  But  by  the 
reversed  process  now  in  operation  nav- 
igation obtains  its  full  flow  —  needing 
only  the  channel  work  to  complete  it;  the 
forest  interests  of  the  state  are  conserved; 
the  greatest  possible  power  is  obtained; 
the  private  as  well  as  the  public  interests 
are  all  safeguarded,  and  the  whole  cort 
is  to  be  paid  by  a  snudl  proportion  of 
the  betterments  reodved  by  individuals. 
This  is  conservation  of  resooroes  in  a 
high  degree,  and  I  have  gone  into  it  at 
length  because  it  is  almost  the  only  in- 
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stance  of  this  magnitude  which  one  can 
quote. 

It  is  just  such  a  plan  which  is  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  advocating  the 
establishment  of  the  Appalachian  forest 
reserve  —  for  which  a  bill  may  have 
passed  before  this  appears  in  print.  In 
the  Appalachian  forests  there  head  some 
of  our  most  important  rivers :  the  Tennes- 
see and  the  Cumberland,  already  navi- 
gable; the  Big  Sandy,  the  Tombigbee, 
the  Catawba,  the  Neuse,  Peedee,  San- 
tee,  Coosa,  and  many,  many  more.  The 
estimated  horse-power  of  these  streams 
is,  all  told,  about  5,000,000,  of  which 
three-fifths  is  capable  of  easy  develop- 
ment. With  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
ests, however,  this  waterflow  becomes 
even  more  capricious  than  on  northern 
streams,  and  the  value  is  made  very 
small.  Three  million  continuous  horse- 
power represent  the  consumption  by  pre- 
sent methods  of  more  than  26,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  or  one-sixteenth  of 
our  total  fuel  consumption;  and  as  the 
increase  in  water-power  economy  may  be 
expected  to  keep  pace  with  coal  economy, 
this  proportion  may  be  considered  a 
fairly  stable  one.  That  b,  an  amount  of 
power  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  our  total 
coal  consumption  —  including  steam- 
ships, railways,  and  dwellings,  as  well  as 
factories  —  is  in  jeopardy  through  the 
cutting  of  the  forests  on  the  southern 
mountains. 

The  question  has  many  other  sides. 
Thus  the  Tennessee  River,  already  navi- 
gable after  a  fashion,  is  interrupted  by  a 
long  series  of  rapids  and  falls  in  northern 
Alabama  and  by  swift  water  near  Chat- 
tanooga. A  power  company  owning  the 
bank,  and  therefore  claiming  the  running 
water,  offered  to  allow  the  government 
to  erect  for  it  a  dam  across  the  river 
bdow  Chattanooga  and  put  in  a  lock, 
from  which  the  power  company  would 
furnish  power  to  operate  the  lock.  Even 
the  fiaal  settlement,  by  which  the  com- 
pany builds  the  dam  and  furnishes  the 
power. for  the  privilege  of  obstructing  a 
navigable  stream,   gives  this  company 


free  of  charge  the  full  amount  of  better- 
ment which  may  accrue  from  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  on  the  upper 
waters;  and  other  companies  are  ah*eady 
endeavoring  to  get  into  similar  favorable 
positions  at  Bee  Tree  and  Muscle  Shoals. 
On  the  Cumberland  another  concern  has 
already  been  formed  to  secure  the  privi- 
l^;e  of  damming  and  using  all  the  waters 
above  the  present  government  dams, 
and  we  as  a  nation  have  taken  no  steps 
toward  using  the  power  at  the  dams  we 
own. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  problems 
involved,  and  one  which  must  be  cleared 
before  we  have  gone  far  with  the  man- 
agement of  water-power,  is  that  of  the 
ownership  of  running  water,  —  a  matter 
to  which  both  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  given  considerable  time  with 
very  inconclusive  results.  Under  old  con- 
ditions, when  the  erection  of  a  dam  was 
the  whole  apparatus  of  power-develop- 
ment, the  man  who  owned  the  dam  site 
was  considered  by  that  possession  to  own 
the  power  in  the  water  during  the  time  it 
was  passing  his  land.  When  water-power 
was  the  only  power,  and  larger  develop- 
ment was  necessary,  this  dam-owner  was 
given  the  right  to  take  for  flowage  the 
lands  of  his  immediate  neighbors,  for  a 
fair  price.  But  now  that  we  have  passed 
far  beyond  that  stage,  to  a  time  when  the 
improvement  of  a  river  begins  at  the 
fountain  from  which  it  springs  and  in  the 
forests  which  cover  the  slopes  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  we  can  no  longer  follow 
this  old  procedure. 

The  work  which  is  done  at  head- 
waters actually  creates  a  power,  since  it 
enlarges  and  steadies  the  flow;  and  that 
power  is  possible  of  utilization  over  and 
over  again,  for  every  foot  of  fall  from 
the  fountain  to  the  sea.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  often  held  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  but  a  navigation  right  in 
streams,  and  that  the  states  themselves 
own  the  water,  and  the  land-owners  the 
use  for  power.  But  old  usage  must  give 
way  to  new  needs,  and  a  new  body  of  law 
describing  and  establishing  the  owner- 
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ship  and  the  extent  of  the  several  rights 
in  a  river  is  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
new  movement. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  the  Atlantic  the 
present  writer  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  a  national  Department  of  Public 
Works  which  should  have  charge,  among 
other  things,  of  the  control  of  our  rivers 
and  harbors.  It  must  in  the  long  run  be 
through  such  a  department  that  all  these 
methods  of  conservation  are  correlated. 
If  it  should  come  to  be  established,  it 
would  require  sufficient  power  to  enable 
its  directors  to  cooperate  readily  and  ol 
their  own  volition  with  the  authorities  of 
the  states  within  which  they  were  work- 
ing, and  even  with  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. It  must  be  able  to  follow  out 
the  su^estion  made  by  President  Roose- 
velt at  Memphis,  where  he  begged  the 
assembled  Southerners  to  see  to  it  that 
this  question  of  conservation  was  kept 
above  party  politics,  and  was  carried  on 
without  regard  to  the  change  of  admin- 
istration or  of  party  at  Washington.  It 
must  be  able  to  plan  for  years  ahead  and 


to  enter  into  comprehensive  plans  for  s^ 
tematic  work. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  and  to 
speak  of  America  as  a  land  of  unlimited 
resources.  Suddenly  we  are  confronted 
with  the  appalling  fact  that  these  re- 
sources are,  in  fact,  very  limited,  and 
that  the  limit  is  in  sight.  Yet  this  is  but 
our  own  misimderstanding.  The  real  re- 
sources of  America  lie  in  the  inidligence 
and  abiUty  to  cooperate  which  its  people 
have  always  manifested,  and  with  which 
they  could  make  a  habitable  and  de- 
lightful region  of  the  Sahara  itsdf .  It  is 
this  resource,  most  of  all,  which  we  must 
conserve  and  which  we  must  cultivate; 
and  if  the  President  shall  by  his  present 
conference  succeed  in  drawing  us  into  a 
movement  for  that  purpose  above  the 
plane  of  party  politics,  if  he  shall  have  led 
us  into  a  business-like  assodation  ^ch 
will  enable  us  hereafter  to  live  upon  the 
interest  from  our  fortune,  and  no  longer 
to  impair  the  principal,  he  will  have  es- 
tablished his  largest  claim  upon  the  grat- 
itude and  the  memory  of  our  people. 
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**  I  AND  Ollie  and  the  children  are 
going  to  — "  Susannah  Kuhns  bent  over 
the  salad  dressing  which  she  was  stirr- 
ing on  the  stove  as  though  it,  for  the 
moment,  took  all  her  attention.  Mean- 
while, she  watched  her  guest,  stout, 
placid  Sarah  Ann  Mohr,  from  the  corner 
of  her  eye.  Then  she  brought  out  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  with  a  jerk,  —  "  are 
going  to  move." 

"  T-to  m-move ! "  exclaimed  Sarah 
Ann.  "  When,  Susannah  ?  Where  will 
you  move  ?  Why  ?  " 

Susannah  straightened  her  back,  so 
that  it  reached  the  perpendicular  and 
passed  it. 


"  We  are  going  to  move  to  Allentown. 
I  am  sick  of  Millerstown.  MiUerstown 
is  too  slow  and  too  dumb  and  too  Dutch." 

"  But  you  will  get  homesick/* 

"Homesick!  For  why  should  I  gel 
homesick?  I  have  my  man  and  mj 
children  by  me.  It  is  no  one  in  Millets- 
town  I  care  for." 

*'  Ach,  Susannah!*'  Sarah  Ann's  em 
filled  with  tears.  She  was  accustomed 
to  Susannah*s  tempers,  but  she  had  never 
seen  her  in  such  a  mood  as  this. 

Susannah  poured  the  dressing  over  a 
bowl  of  crisp  endive  and  set  the  emptj 
pan  in  the  sink  with  a  slam. 

'*  Oliver  is  sick  of  working  at  the  fur- 
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oaoe.  He  will  go  back  to  his  carpenter 
trade,  and  in  Allentown  he  will  get  two 
dollars  a  daj.  And  mj  children  will  talk 
English,  and  when  thej  are  through  with 
the  school,  th^  can  work  in  the  fao- 
toiy." 

*'  But  your  things  will  get  broken  when 
you  move." 

**  Pooh,  that  is  nothing.  I  will  just  get 
Qcw  ones." 

**  But  who  will  lead  the  singing  in  the 
church?" 

'*  I  don't  caie." 

**  Won't  you  never  come  back  ?  " 
'•  Never  to  live." 

*'  But  why  do  you  go  ?  "  Not  even  a 
pla^e  could  have  driven  Sarah  Ann 
£rom  MiUerstown.  "  You  have  here 
your  nice  house,  and  it  is  where  you  have 
always  lived,  and — ** 

'*  I  hate  it,"  said  Susannah.  Then  she 
went  to  the  screen  door.  "Dinner!"  she 
caUed. 

Sarah  Ann  rose  as  the  two  children, 
Oliver  and  Louisa,  came  in. 

**  But  you  won't  be  here  for  the  Sun- 
day-school {Hcnic  or  the  Christmas  en- 
tertainment" 

Little  Louisa  answered,  her  fat  cheeks 
almost  cracking  with  scornful  laughter. 
"  We  can  go  every  day  to  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic  or  a  Christmas  entertain- 
ment  in  Allentown." 

**  Don't  you  sass  Sarah  Ann,"  said 
their  mother  sharply.  "  This  afternoon 
you  are  both  to  hdp  me." 

For  the  next  few  days,  Sarah  Ann 
went  back  and  forth  from  her  own  house 
to  the  Kuhnses,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Susannah  gayly  declined  her  help.  She 
scrubbed  the  floors,  she  whitewashed, 
she  washed  and  ironed  and  packed.  Her 
husband  helped  her  with  the  heavy 
things,  and  in  the  intervals  of  work, 
wandered  miserably  about. 

^  Do  you  want  to  move  to  Allentown, 
Oliver  ?  "  Sarah  Ann  asked  him. 

"Yes,"  answered  Susannah.  "He 
does." 

Susamiah  sang  while  she  worked. 
%e  had  led  the  singing  in  the  Evan- 
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gelical  Church  since  she  was  a  girl,  but 
she  would  sing  there  no  more.  There 
were  great  churches  in  the  county  seat, 
churches  with  stained-glass  windows  and 
crowds  of  people,  where  they  would  want 
her  to  sing.  Then  cross,  unwilling  Oliver 
would  be  glad  they  had  moved. 

Nearly  all  MiUerstown  came  to  the 
station  to  say  good-by.  Susannah  told 
them  again  and  again  how  glad  she  was 
to  leave,  and  they  listened  to  her  silently. 
She  seemed  already  like  an  alien. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  ii  it  is  by 
and  by  no  (me  at  all  in  MiUerstown," 
she  said  laughingly.  "  MiUerstown  is  too 
slow." 

The  eyes  of  the  other  women  met. 
Th^  thought  Susannah  Kuhns  had  lost 
her  mind.  Sarah  Knerr  joined  them  just 
before  the  train  puUed  out 

"You  forgot  your  soap-kettle,  Su- 
sannah," she  said  breathlessly.  "  I  ran 
aU  the  way  to  teU  you.  It  hangs  yet  in 
the  back-yard." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  take  it,"  answered 
Susannah. 
"  How  then  wiU  you  boil  your  soap  ?" 
"  I  ain't  going  to  boil  soap.  I  buy  my 
soap." 

"  And  won't  you  make  apple-butter, 
and  won't  you  butcher  ?  "  gasped  some- 
one. 

Susannah  did  not  deign  to  answer. 
She  looked  back  as  the  train  started. 
It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  jump 
up  and  down  in  her  seat  as  the  chUdren 
were  doing.  Oliver  told  them  sternly  to 
"  shut  up  and  sit  stiU,"  but  they  were 
too  excited  to  obey. 

The  crowd  at  the  station  in  AUentown 
seemed  to  their  unaccustomed  eyes  great 
enough  for  a  holiday  or  fair  week.  Su- 
sannah could  hardly  foUow  Oliver,  with 
Louisa  hanging  from  one  hand,  and  OUie 
trying  to  escape  from  the  other. 

"  Mom !  "  he  shrieked  every  few  min- 
utes.   "  Look  once  here!  " 

At  the  big  skeleton  of  the  Powers 
building,  Oliver  stopped  them. 

"  There  b  where  I  shaU  work  at  two 
doUars  a  day,"  he  said. 
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In  spite  of  himself  there  was  pride  and 
excitement  in  his  voice. 

A  little  farther  on  he  stopped  at  the 
opening  of  a  narrow  street. 

''  It  is  here  where  we  shall  live.'* 

"  I  see  where,"  screamed  little  Ollie. 

Their  goods  were  being  unloaded  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  tiny  frame  house. 

"  I  too^*'  echoed  Louisa. 

Oliver  unlocked  the  door  and  let  them 
in. 

'*  It  is  not  a  nice  house,"  said  Louisa. 

'*  It  ^  a  nice  house,"  reproved  her 
mother  sharply.  *'  It  is  while  it  is  not 
yet  fixed  up  that  it  don't  look  so  fine." 
Then  she  waved  back  her  husband,  who 
came  into  the  room  with  a  roll  of  carpet 
in  his  arms.  '*  Don't  bring  it  in  yet. 
Did  you  think  I  should  put  down  carpet 
when  the  house  is  not  yet  cleaned  ?  " 

**  But  I  must  go  Mondays  to  work,  and 
Sundays  it  is  no  working,  and  I  can  only 
help  to-day  and  to-morrow." 

Susanndb  looked  at  him. 

''  Do  you  mean  I  should  put  down  the 
carpets  before  it  is  everything  washed 
up  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  meekly.  "  But 
you  shall  wash  this  room  first,  and  then 
I  can  move  the  things  right  aways 
in." 

"  Begin  at  the  bottom  to  wash  the 
house!"  gasped  Susaimah.  "And  go 
up !  I  guess  not.  I  begin  at  the  top,  like 
always." 

She  went  upstairs  and  looked  about 
her.  She  could  not  suppress  an  excla- 
mation of  horror.  Then  she  went  to  the 
head  of  the  stairway. 

"  You  shall  just  come  up  once  and 
see  how  dirty  it  is  here,"  she  called.  "  It 
will  be  dinner  till  I  make  the  garret 
done." 

"  But  the  things  ?  Shall  they  stand 
all  the  time  out?" 

"  You  can  watch  them  so  it  don't  any- 
body carry  anything  off,"  she  replied. 
"I  —  "  The  rest  of  her  sentence  was 
lost  in  the  sound  of  a  stiff  scrubbing- 
brush,  pushed  swiftly  across  rough 
boards. 


In  an  hour,  ODie  tiptoed  acitij  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garret  stairs. 

*'  Mom,"  he  called,  in  a  wild  whisper. 
''  Come  down,  come  down ! " 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Susan- 
nah  in  fright. 

*'  The  police  have  got  Pop." 

Susannah  sprang  to  her  feet,  upaetiiBg 
the  pail  of  water.  little  Ollie  got  nimhlj 
out  of  her  way  as  she  flew. 

"  They'll  take  him  to  jail,"  he  cried. 

"  OHver!  "  caUed  Susannah,  ''  I  am 
coming." 

When  she  reached  the  front  door  she 
saw  Oliver  nervously  moving  the  boxes. 
A  policeman  had  paused  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  for  a  last  word. 

"  They  must  be  off  in  half  an  hour/' 
he  said. 

Husband  and  wife  scarcely  spoke  until 
the  things  were  safely  inside. 

*'  This  awful  thing  shall  not  come  to 
Millerstown,"  said  Susannah.  Then 
she  thrust  a  broom  into  Oliver's  hands. 
"  Go  out  and  sweep  a  little  off." 

Susannah  clattered  back  into  the  gar- 
ret. Brisk  w<»rker  as  she  was,  it  was  dio- 
ner-time  before  she  finished. 

'*  I  tell  you  it  is  dean  for  once,"  she 
said  proudly,  as  they  sat  on  the  boxes, 
eating  the  lunch  which  Sarah  Ann  had 
put  up  for  them.  The  children  had 
begged  to  take  theirs  out  on  the  back 
step,  but  she  would  not  let  them.  "And 
have  all  the  neighbors  know  what  we  are 
eating!  I  guess  not." 

"  But  at  home,  they  know  always 
what  we  have  for  dinner,"  said  Louisa. 

"  This  is  home,"  corrected  tbdr 
mother  sternly. 

After  dark,  they  put  up  two  beds  bj 
the  faint  light  which  came  in  from  the 
arc  light  outside.  They  had  no  <m1  for 
their  lamps  and  they  were  afraid  to  light 
the  gas.  The  children  were  alreadr 
asleep  on  a  pile  of  carpet,  and  did  not 
wake  when  they  were  put  to  bed. 

An  hour  later,  Susannah  lay  down 
beside  her  sleeping  husband.  Tliere  liad 
been  one  rug  which  she  had  not  been  able 
to  clean  before  she  left  Millerstown.  and 
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she  had  taken  it  down  into  the  yard  and 
had  beaten  it  there.  She  closed  her  eyes 
with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  Then  she 
sat  up.  What  was  this  noise  ?  She  was 
conscious  for  the  first  time  of  the  rush 
of  troll^-cajs,  the  roll  of  carriages,  the 
tramp  of  feet.  Somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a  band  was  practicing.  She 
jumped  with  fright  at  the  sound  of  the 
church  dock  striking  eleven.       ^ 

"  We  must  get  used  to  it,"  she  said 
to  herself.  *'  It  cannot  be  so  quiet  here 
like  in  Millerstown." 

She  was  not  to  get  used  to  it  that  night, 
however.  She  tossed  and  roUed,  de- 
termining that  she  would  not  hear  the 
dock  strike  again,  then  listening  and 
waiting  for  it  She  grasped  her  husband's 
arm  in  terror,  when,  toward  morning, 
half  a  dozen  men  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step to  finish  a  noisy  argument. 

It  was  dawn  when  she  fell  asleep. 
The  milk-carts  and  market-wagons  had 
begun  to  come  in  from  the  country,  and 
rattled  noisily  by,  and  for  a  while  she  was 
conscious  of  them  in  the  midst  of  her 
drowsiness.  Then,  slowly,  they  faded 
away. 

She  woke  to  wonder  uneasily  where 
she  was.  The  first  stroke  of  the  church 
dock  recalled  her  to  herself.  It  was  five 
o'dock,  and  she  must  get  up.  No,  it  was 
six.  How  had  she  happened  to  sleep 
so  long?  And  Oliver  was  asleep.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  As  she 
touched  him,  the  dock  struck  again. 
Seven!  It  could  not  be. 

"Oliver!"  she  caUed. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered  crossly. 

Then,  dehberately,  the  dock  struck 
eight. 

She  lay  staring,  until  the  stroke  had 
died  away.  To  sleep  until  eight  o*dock 
on  a  day  like  this,  when  on  ordinary 
days  she  got  up  at  five! 

All  morning  she  worked  feverishly, 
only  stopping  to  comfort  OUie,  who  came 
in  crying  because  some  boys  had  struck 
him. 

"  Nobody  would  hit  me  in  MiUers- 
town,"  he  wailed.  "  I  don't  like  it  here. 


We  don't  get  nothing  good   to   eat" 

"  You  just  wait  once  till  to-morrow," 
his  mother  consded  him.  "  Then  we 
go  in  the  church  and  the  Sunday*schod, 
and  I  make  a  good  dinner." 

Susannah  was  growing  impatient. 
She  codd  not  fijid  places  for  her  furni- 
ture. The  kitchen  was  so  narrow  that 
the  old-fashioned  settle  which  her  mother 
and  grandmother  had  owned  codd  not 
go  there  at  all.  Where  wodd  Oliver  rest 
when  he  came  home  tired  ?  And  where 
wodd  the  children  play?  Besides,  her 
fire  wodd  not  bum. 

She  grew  more  and  more  surprised  as 
the  hours  passed,  that  no  one  came  in  to 
hdp.  When  people  moved  in  Millers- 
town,  everybody  hdped.  She  thought 
with  a  proud  catch  in  her  throat  of  the 
morrow.  Then  her  neighbors  wodd  be 
^ad  enough  to  know  her.  Then  they 
wodd  go  to  church,  and  she  wodd  be 
invited  to  sing  in  the  choir.  She  hummed 
the  first  line  of  '*  Ein  feste  Burg,"  then 
burst  into  song,  her  high,  shrill  soprano 
dwelling  on  the  notes  as  long  as  she 
codd  hold  them.  By  the  time  that  she 
reached  the  second  stanza,  there  was 
a  rap  at  the  door.  She  answered  it 
qdckly.   A  little  girl  stood  on  the  step. 

*'  My  mother  says  you  shall  please 
stop  singing.  She  wants  to  sleep.  She 
takes  a  ni^  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Takes  a  nap!  "  repeated  Susannah, 
her  astonishment  for  the  moment  hdding 
her  wrath  in  check.   "  Is  she  sick  ?  " 

"  No,  but  she  takes  a  nap.  And  you 
shan't  holler." 

She  looked  up  impertinently  as  she 
went  off  the  steps. 

"  •  Ein  feste  BurgNist  unser  Gott,'  " 
began  Susannah  as  loudly  as  she  codd, 
before  the  door  dosed.  Then  she  saw 
across  the  street  the  blue  coat  of  the 
policeman,  and  thought  better  of  it. 
They  wodd  see.  Hollering,  indeed! 

She  looked  with  proud  satisfaction 
upon  her  family  when  they  were  ready 
for  church  the  next  morning.  The  house, 
too,  was  in  fairly  good  order,  dthough 
there  were  many  things  yet  to  be  done. 
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It  did^not  occur  to  her  to  touch  any  of 
them  to-day.  She  had  never  heard  of  any 
one  working  on  Sunday.  Her  ^es  wid- 
ened with  futonishment  lu  she  listened 
to  the  quick  strokes  of  a  hammer  in  the 
next  house. 

When  the  Millerstonians  visited  the 
county  seat,  they  went  invariably  to  St 
Peter's  Church.  There  the  morning  serv- 
ice was  still  hdd  in  Grerman,  there  was 
a  German  prayer-meeting,  and  a  German 
Bible  class.  Susannah  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  an  English  church,  but 
Ohver  would  not  hear  of  it 
>  The  usher  showed  them  to  seats  well 
toward  the  front.  The  children  stared 
round  the  great  church.  Once  when  a 
purple  gleam  from  the  rose- window  fell 
on  little  Louisa's  dress,  she  gasped  with 
delight.  Her  mother  had  no  eyes  for 
anything  but  the  organ  and  the  choir. 
The  organ  seemed  large  enough  to  be  a 
church  itsdf .  She  saw  with  astonishment 
that  there  were  only  four  singers  in  the 
choir.  Surely  th^  would  be  glad  to  have  « 
her. 

She  joined  in  the  singing  with  a  hearti- 
ness which  made  those  near  her  turn  their 
heads.  She  was  pleasantly  conscious  of 
their  attention. 

Afterwards  the  preacher  spoke  to 
them  in  the  vestibule.  He  hoped  they 
would  come  regularly  to  church.  They 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  children  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  their  father  and 
mother  also.  • 

"  She  will  sing  in  the  choir,"  said 
Oliver  proudly.  "  She  sang  always  in 
the  choir  at  home." 

The  preacher  hesitated  for  a  second. 
Susannah's  singing  had  reached  even  to 
him. 

**  It  is  very  kind,"  he  said.  "  But  we 
have  a  quartette.  We  pay  them." 

"  I  don't  ask  any  pay,"  said  Susannah 
quickly. 

"  But  you  see  these  people  ?ire  en- 
gaged for  the  year,"  explained  the 
preacher.  "  Their  voices  are  trained. 
They  —  " 

"  But  she  would  be  willing  to  sing 


along  ^with    them,"    persisted    Oliver. 
"  Would  n't  you,  Susannah  ?  " 

Susannah's  face  had  grown  very  red, 
and  her  black  eyes  snapped.  She  had 
always  been  quidc  to  take  offense. 

"  No,"  she  said  sharply.  Then  she 
seized  Oliver  by  the  arm.  **  Come  on 
home."  There  were  tears  of  vexation  in 
her  ey^.  **  He  might  'a'  said  right  aways 
he  did  n't  want  me,"  she  said. 

She  would  not  go  with  Oliver  and  the 
children  to  Sunday-school  in  the  after- 
noon, but  she  went  with  them  afterwards 
for  a  walk.  She  did  not  enjoy  it  There 
was  no  place  to  go.  In  Millerstown  th^ 
went  to  see  either  her  parents  or  Oliver's 
parent,  and  always  stayed  for  supper. 

The  children  were  restless  imd  uneasy 
all  the  evening.  There  was  no  place  to 
sit  outside  but  the  doorstep,  and  Susan- 
nah would  not  let  them  sit  there  for  an 
instant.  It  was  too  dose  to  the  woman 
who  said  that  she  **  hdlered,'*  and  to 
the  woman  who  put  down  her  carpels 
on  Sunday.  In  the  morning  she  would 
take  them  to  school,  then  they  would 
have  more  to  interest  them. 

Oliver  started  away  at  six  o'dodL 
The  county  seat  had  not  yet  grown  so 
English  that  it  had  forgotten  its  habit 
of  early  rising.  Then  Susannah  called 
the  children  and  gave  them  their  break- 
fast. At  eight  o'dock  she  took  them  to 
school.  Little  Louisa  cried  bs  she  came 
away.  She  had  heard  the  whispered 
**  Dutchy  "  from  the  girl  in  the  next  seat, 
and  she  did  not  dare  to  pinch  her  as  she 
would  have  pinched  Sarah  Knerr. 

Nor  did  Ollie  like  his  seat-mate  any 
better.  He  hailed  him,  also,  as  "  Dutchy," 
and  when  Ollie,  who  was  braver  than 
Louisa,  kicked  him,  he  told  the  teacher, 
and  Ollie  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning 
on  the  platform. 

His  mother  dedined  to  listen  to  their 
complaints.  She  had  spent  all  her  pa- 
tience on  the  stove.  What  would  Millers- 
town  say  if  it  knew  that  she  burned  her 
pies  on  the  bottom  and  that  th^  were 
raw  on  top?  She  had  swept  the  pave- 
m«it  three  times,  and  still  it  was  dusty. 
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Wone  than  all,  however,  had  been 
the  insult  she  had  received  from  the  lips 
of  ao  impertinent  resident  of  the  county 
seat.  She  had  discovered  that  with  the 
limited  storage-room  in  the  house,  th^ 
would  have  no  place  to  keep  one  of  her 
greatest  treasures,  a  large  feather-bed. 
She  was  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
it  when  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 
The  young  man  to  whom  she  opened  it 
told  her  that  he  had  come  to  buy  dd 
clothes,  old  furniture,  old  anything. 

"It  is  here  a  bed,"  she  answered 
slowly.  It  would  be  hard  to  part  with 
it,  but  it  would  doubtless  yield  the  price 
of  a  new  lounge  for  the  parlor. 

The  young  man  stared  at  it  He  had 
never  seen  a  feather-bed. 

**  1  might  carry  it  somewhere  on  a 
vacant  lot,"  he  said.  "Ill  carry  it  away 
for  a  quarter." 

For  an  instant  Susannah  could  not 
speak.  Then, — 

"A  vacant  lot!  "she  repeated.  "Had 
you  never  no  grandmother  what  had 
such  a  bed  ?  My  grandmother  she  made 
it  hersdf,  out  of  her  own  feathers.  What 
for  a  bed  did  your  grandmother  have, 
then?" 

The  young  man  put  his  head  on  one 
side.  Whether  he  resented  the  implica- 
tion cast  upon  his  grandmother,  or 
whether  he  merely  desired  to  be  sarcastic, 
it  was  hard  to  tcJl. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  sleep  on 
somebody  else's  grandmother's  dirty  old 
bed  ?  "  he  asked,  and  was  gone. 

"  You  lie! "  cried  Susannah  after  him. 
It  was  not  exactly  a  logical  response  to 
anything  the  young  man  had  said,  but 
Susannah  did  not  care.  It  showed  her 
wrath  and  defiance. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  she  had  little 
patience  for  the  children's  complaints. 

"  You  win  just  have  to  get  used  to  it," 
she  said  to  little  Louisa.  "  I  cannot  be 
always  fighting." 


little  Louisa  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  want  to  go  back,"  she  wailed. 

"Louisa!"  began  her  mother;  then 
she  stopped,  staring  at  the  doorway. 
Her  husband,  whose  lunch-pail  she  had 
packed  that  morning,  and  whom  she 
had  not  expected  to  see  before  night, 
stood  before  her.  He  looked  pale,  and 
sick. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  faltered. 
"  Have  you  got  it  somewheres,  Oli- 
ver?" 

He  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair. 

"  He  wants  I  should  work  on  such  a 
scaffold  what  hangs  out  of  the  window. 
I  fall  and  break  my  neck.  I  won't  break 
my  neck  for  nobody.    He  said  I  could 

go- 
Susannah  looked  at  him,  helplessly. 

"  But  if  you  don't  work,  how  shall  we 
get  along  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  but  did  not  answer. 

"What  shaU  we  do,  Oliver?"  she 
repeated. 

Little  Louisa  looked  up  at  her,  her 
fat  face  swollen  with  crying. 

"  Mom  —  "  she  began. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  her  mother. 

Oliver  lifted  his  head. 

"  Perhaps,  Susannah,  if  we  —  " 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Susannah  to  him, 
also.   "  I  am  thinking." 

"  Listen,  Mom !  "  Ollie  began  to  dance 
up  and  down.  "  Let  us  go  —  " 

"  You  hold  your  mouth,  or  I  send  you 
to  bed,"  said  Susannah.  She  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  kitchen,  her  arms 
akimbo,  a  frown  above  her  black  eyes. 
No  one  would  ever  have  thought  that 
she  was  really  in  the  choir-loft  of  the 
ACllerstown  Evangelical  Church,  looking 
down  into  the  admiring  eyes  of  Millers- 
town,  which,  gasping,  let  her  take  all 
the  high  notes  alone. 

"  Louisa,"  she  said  sternly,  "  if  you 
are  quiet  and  Ollie  is  quiet  and  you  Pop 
is  quiet,  we  wiU  go  back." 
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Not  Shakespeare's  Shallow  is  intend- 
ed, —  nothing  so  personal,  —  but  the 
brook's  analogy.  And  neither  shall  we 
wade,  for  wading  as  a  form  of  mental 
locomotion  connotes  the  tedious;  let  us 
paddle,  rather.  These  are  the  prettiest 
places  in  the  brook,  these  levd,  rippling 
reaches  that  sparkle  on  the  sun's  least  en- 
couragement, and  sing,  in  tune,  whether 
the  sun  shine  or  no;  the  prettiest  places 
and  the  safest,  since  there  is  reasonable 
surety  that  the  loiterer  cannot  slip  be- 
yond his  depth.  Yet  there  are  pools  even 
among  the  shallows,  and  the  waters  that 
lap  at  one  man's  heart  may  well  flow 
over  another  man's  head.  But  of  pools 
later;  let  us  consider  first  the  music  and 
the  sparkle,  the  limpid  clearness  and  the 
pricking  spray. 

Here  is  Vernon  Lee,  who,  on  her  own 
confession,  began  by  believing  she  was 
to  be  a  historian  and  a  philosopher,  and 
ended  by  recognizing  the  world's  need  for 
a  holiday.  If  anything  could  convince 
the  utilitarian  critic  that  the  world  does 
need  a  holiday,  it  must  be  the  frank  sin- 
cerity of  this  migratory  sketcher  who  is 
able,  contentedly,  to  liken  her  own  later 
writings  to  a  necklace  of  carved  cherry- 
stones, and  to  avow  that  the  only  justi- 
fication for  her  idle  wanderings  is  that 
their  sunshine  and  romance  amuse 
people  more  useful,  though  not  more 
willing,  than  herself.  There  are  many 
writers  of  travel-sketches  to-day,  but  few 
who  trouble  to  make  excuse  for  their 
frivolity,  and  fewer  still  whose  writing  is 
so  truly  its  own  best  excuse  for  being,  as 
is  that  of  Vernon  Lee.  No  one  more 
subtly  defines  the  spirits  and  moods  of 
places,  in  phrases  more  sympathetically 
cadenced;  no  one  more  delicately  dif- 
fuses atmosphere,  the  golden  and  the 
gray;  no  one  more  surely  knows  when 
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the  next  touch  will  ruin  the  sketdi, — 
and  pauses,  brush  in  air.  Touraine,  Tus- 
cany, ancient  Swiss  cities,  quaint  G«- 
man  towns,  the  Marble  Mountains,  the 
Lakes  of  Mantua,  these  the  genius  lod 
reveals,  the  Sentimental  Travdler  inter- 
prets and  re-interprets,  now  in  one  mood, 
now  in  another,  but  always  throo^ 
glamour.  And  not  in  the  travel-sketdies 
only  do  we  find  this  glamour,  but  in  the 
fantastic  tales,  the  ancient  literary  ma^s^ 
as  of  Le  Fier  Baiser,  Alkestis,  and  others, 
upon  which  she  has  embroidered  her  own 
FHnce  Alberic  and  his  Snake  Lady,  Ger- 
man Frau  Agnes,  and  St.  Eudsemon  of  the 
truly  catholic  mind.  One  among  these 
tales,  "  The  Wedding  Chest,"  we  coM 
wish  still  shrouded  in  the  decent  obscur- 
ity of  its  mediflsval  chronicle;  with  this 
one  morbid  exception  the  little  volume  ^ 
is  a  very  perfect  bit  of  playful  artistiy. 

But  all  the  world  does  not  travd  for  a 
holiday;  the  mental  stay-at-home,  whom 
outward  shows  bewilder,  may  yet  quicken 
to  the  light  touch  in  philosophy.  It  is 
this  light  touch  that  Maeterlindc  supplies. 
Howsoever  weighty  the  theme,  whether 
of  "Our  Anxious  Morality,"  "Our  So- 
cial Duty,"  "The  Psychology  of  Acci- 
dent," "  Rome,"  "  Immortality,"  it  floats 
as  light  as  thistledown,  let  him  but  toss  it 
skyward  and  gently  fan  the  breeze.  Not 
ideas,  but  the  ghosts  of  ideas,  haunt  these 
pages;  tenuous,  unbodied  outlines  that  set 
the  imagination  vibrating  one  moment 
and  the  next  are  fading  off  into  the  vague 
commonplace.  Even  in  "Our  Social 
Duty,"  where  he  is  his  most  definite  self, 
destiny  whispers  her  fatal  word  and  im- 
mediately his  energy  is  dissipated.    One 

1  Gem'tM  Loci,  The  Semimetttal  TramBir, 
(1908)  and  Pope  Jacinth  (1907)  and  Other  Fern- 
taatic  TaUs.  Bj  VcRKOir  Lbb.  New  Tof^: 
John  Lane  Go.    1907. 
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does  nol  always  find  a  serious  nobility  al- 
lied to  the  light  touch ;  radicalism  of  con- 
▼iction  combined  with  vagueness  of  out- 
look is  less  rare,  as  is  also  earnestness 
yoked  to  timidity.  All  these  qualities 
dance  hand  in  hand  through  the  essays  of 
Maeterlinck,^  a  stately,  slow  dance,  with 
posing  and  soft  music.  But  if  of  late  we 
detect  a  certain'languor  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward philosophy,  toward  science  he  is  still 
refreshin^y  alert,  marshaling  his  pretty. 
array  of  experiments  and  observations 
with  the  poet's  enthusiasm.  The  Intellu 
gence  of  the  Flowers  is  a  charming  com- 
panion piece  to  the  Life  of  the  Bee,  briefer, 
more  modest,  the  special  pleading  of  a 
reverent  true  lover. 

And  now,  the  pool;  the  little  intimate 
deep  that  mirrors  a  bit  of  sky,  a  drooping 
branch,  the  wing  of  a  passing  bird,  and 
one's  own  face.  The  author  of  The  AUar 
Fire^  does  not  lack  certain  essential 
qualities  of  depth,  as  intimacy  of  vision, 
intensity  of  interpretation,  spiritual  clar- 
itjt  religious  penetration;  aU  these  we 
find  in  an  unusual  d^ree  in  his  English 
paraphrase  of  the  experiences  of  Job, 
and  th^  are  emphasized  by  the  surface 
excellences  —  urbanity,  taste,  tranquil 
rhythm  —  of  an  irreproachable  prose. 
Nevertheless,  as  between  the  very  real, 
jet  decorous,  despair  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman whose  power  to  write  noveb  is 
suddenly  inhibited,  and  the  soul-heavings 
of  Job,  we  measure  the  one  by  fathoms 
and  do  not  touch  bottom,  the  other  is 
plumbed  in  the  sharpening  of  the  eye. 
But  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Benson  because 
he  fails  to  make  his  hero  strike  the  uni- 
versal note  is  to  miss  his  point  and  to 
underrate  his  art;  an  English  Job,  gradu- 
ating from  Cambridge,  has,  perhaps  of 
necessity,  a  limited  outlook.    The  AUar 

1  The  Tnieiligenee  of  the  Flowers  and  7%e 
MKUwre  of  the  Hours.  By  Maubiob  Mastbb- 
uvoK.  TnuHdated  by  Albzamdbb  Tbixbiba 
x>B  BiATTOS.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  <fe  Go. 
1907. 

^  The  Altar  Fire.  By  Abthub  Gbbisto- 
PHBB  Bbmsov,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge.  KewYork:  G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 
1907. 


Fire  is,  of  its  kind,  a  singularly  perfect 
book ;  even  its  prolixity,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  is  a  part  of  its  perfection. 
Our  question  has  to  do,  not  with  the  in- 
dividual book,  but  with  the  monotony  of 
its  relation  to  the  author's  earlier  books ; 
and  here  we  strike  a  limitation  not  artis- 
tic but  personal,  inherent  in  the  condi- 
tion of  one  who,  seeing  life  only  from  the 
college  window,  is  driven  to  perpetuate 
his  emotions  in  replica. 

Yet,  there  are  other  points  of  view. 
Adventures  in  Contentment^*  for  example, 
is  a  theme  after  Mr.  Benson's  own  heart. 
We  know  just  how  he  would  have  devel- 
oped it.  We  taste  in  anticipation  the  sen- 
sitive refinement  of  his  burdened  city 
man  who,  struck  down  by  overwork  and 
the  complicated  claims  of  modem  busi- 
ness, retires  with  Christian  resignation 
to  the  Manor  House  in  Nature,  there, 
by  meditation  and  a  kindly  benevolence 
towards  his  noghbors,  to  renew  his  soul. 
But  David  Grayson  does  it  differentiy. 
Ambition  is  extinct  before  he  sets  pen  to 
paper.  He  leaps  to  the  simple  life,  hoe  in 
hand.  He  does  not  meditate,  he  senti- 
mentalizes—  there  is  a  difference;  but 
he  sentimentalizes  homy-handed,  behind 
the  plough,  and  we  forgive  him.  He  has 
no  depths,  except  of  enthusiasm.  He  is 
not  urbane,  he  is  genial.  He  fraternizes 
with  his  neighbors  in  a  familiar  fashion 
undreamed  of  by  the  hero  ol  The  House 
of  Qtdet.  His  opinions  are  entirely  with- 
out distinction,  but  he  hugs  each  rural 
experience  to  his  breast  with  a  gush  of 
gratitude  and  a  twinkle  of  humor. 
Frankly,  it  is  the  twinkle  that  fetches  us. 
David  Grayson's  merry,  commonplace 
adventures  with  the  book-agent,  the  mil- 
lionaire, the  infidel,  will  nourish  dozens 
of  earnest  readers  to  whom  Mr.  Benson's 
exquisite  interpretation  of  the  o&e  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth  psalm  must  still  be 
as  husks. 

But  '*  Let  the  gamboling  author  caper 
while  he  may,  or  make  literary  snow- 

•  AdvefUures  in  Cofaentmeni,  By  David 
Gbatson.  Illnstrated  by  Thomas  Fooabtt. 
New  York :  Donbleday,  Page  A  Co.    1907. 
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balls,  jack-o-lanteniB,  or  birch-whistles, 
as  he  trudges  along  the  stony  paths  that 
lead  to  the  Parnassian  Way.  For  all  too 
soon,  perchance,  his  literary  gambols, 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  gayety 
of  nations,  will  sober  down  to  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  a  dignified  dealer  in  plati- 
tudes, or  worse  still,  into  the  gouty  hobble 
of  a  pessimist,"  pleads  Ellen  Bums  Sher- 
man in  her  essay  on  "The  Root  and 
Foliage  of  Style;" ^  and  hersdf  is  not 
above  an  occasional  pigeon-wing.  She, 
too,  has  her  enthusiasms,  and  proclaims 
them  with  refreshing  vigor ;  she  too,  again 
like  David  Grayson,  has  her  didactic  im- 
pulse, but  indulges  it  with  more  discre- 
tion. Her  plea  for  honesty  in  criticism  is 
just  and  imperative.  Unfortunately,  her 
intellectual  standard  for  the  critic  is  not 
up  to  her  moral  standard;  honesty  she 
demands  of  him,  courage,  sympathy, 
capacity  for  enthusiasm,  delicacy  of  fed- 
ing,  —  emotional  and  moral  qualities, 
all  these,  —  and,  in  addition,  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  discrimination,  mental  and 
moral;  discrimination  being,  according 
to  Miss  Sherman,  a  matter  of  intuition 
alone,  rather  than  the  resultant  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  and  mental  discipline  il- 
lumined by  intuition.  But  we  incline  to 
believe  that  the  flabbiness  of  much  Amer- 
ican book-reviewing  to-day  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  critic's  fear  of  saying  un- 
pleasant things,  but  to  his  desire  not  to 
uncover  his  own  ignorance.  Miss  Sher- 
man, in  the  earlier  pages  of  her  essay 
"  When  Steel  Strikes  Punk,"  does  men- 
tion this  intellectual  vacuity  of  the  ordi- 
nary reviewer,  but  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
intuition  can  adequately  fill  the  vacuum. 
Her  own  critical  essays  admirably  ex- 
hibit the  qualities  for  which  she  pleads, 
although  her  powers  of  discrimination 
are  not  infallible.  If  superficial,  yet  she 
is  always  sincere,  whether  she  lightly 
trifles  with  psychic  possibilities,  as  in  "  A 
Plea  for  the  Naturalization  of  Ghosts," 
and  •'  Serendipity,"  or  briefly  estimates 

^  Wordi  to  the  Wiae  and  Othen,  By  Ellvn 
BuRHB  Srvrman.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
A  Co.    1907. 


the  workl's  debt  to  Ruskin.  ^be  and 
Maeterlinck  touch  in  their  enthuaiaani 
for  international  peace,  if  Maeterlinck's 
calm  brooding  can  be  described  as  en- 
thusiasm. His  prophetic  sdiloquy  apoo 
the  Gods  of  War  finds  its  complement 
in  her  d^gy  upon  "  The  Slain  that  are 
not  Numbered."  But  the  range  of  her 
enthusiasm  is  wide,  embracing  the  con- 
crete as  well  as  the  abstract  The  dos- 
ing essay  in  her  readable  little  volume  is 
a  defense  of  the  American  short  stoiy. 
and  here,  where  taste  is  still  legitimately 
a  matter  of  intuition,  her  powers  of  dis- 
crimination show  themsdves  moat  pene^ 
trating. 

We  find  a  less  superficial  but  not  less 
sympathetic  defense  of  the  short  stoiy 
in  Euays  Out  of  Hours^^  by  Charies 
Sears  Baldwin,  and  here  we  have  the 
critic  whose  intellect  ddicately  steers  his 
taste.  Evidences  are  there  also  of  the  dk 
pedagogue,  for  manifestly  not  all  these 
charming  essays  were  written  "  out  of 
hours."  The  first  seven  are  brief  fan- 
tasies, but  beneath  this  froth  there  lies 
"  The  literary  Influence  of  Sterne  in 
France,"  an  influence  which  Mr.  Bald- 
win reduces  to  the  minimum,  rlAimmg 
that  one  Imx^  alone,  Xavier  de  Maistre's 
Voyage  Atdour  de  ma  Chambre,  witneaseB 
to  the  influence  on  French  literature  of 
Sterne's  best  piece  of  art,  TheSentimenr 
tal  Journey^  although  of  Triatram  Shmidtf 
there  is  **  more  imitation  and  far  more 
reminiscence."  "  The  Seoret  of  John 
Bunyan,"  a  study  in  the  causes  of  the 
apparently  undying  popularity  of  The 
Pilgrim* 8  Progress,  follows  "  The  litff- 
ary  Influence  of  Sterne,"  and  the  littk 
book  closes  with  "  Three  Studies  in  the 
Short  Story,"  "The  Question  of  Dm- 
vation,"  "  The  Tale  in  America  before 
1835,"  and  "  Poe's  Fixing  of  the  Short. 
Story  Form."  Evidently  we  have  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  shallows ;  another  8tq> 
and  we  must  know  how  to  swim;  for 
these  longer  essays  of  Mr.  Baldwin  are 

'  JEfrojff  (Htf  ofHottn,  By  Gbablbb  Sbab» 
Bau>win.  New  York :  Longmans,  Qnea  A 
Co.    1907. 
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serious  by  virtue  not  of  intention  only, 
but  of  adiievement  as  well. 

Matthew  Arndd  teUs  us  that  the 
critic,  rather  than  the  poet  or  the  novelist, 
foreshadows  the  ideal  of  the  new  day. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  critics,  just  now; 
America,  at  least,  is  living  in  the  present 


and  writing  short  stories;  but  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  in  the  midst  of  commercialism 
and  materialism  the  sparse  critics  are 
making  holiday,  returning  to  nature  and 
the  simple  life,  to  elusive  harmonies  of 
sensation,  keeping  themselves  unspotted 
from  the  world.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS*  CLUB 


JOGGING    IN    NEW    TORK 

That  little  paper  on  *'  The  Jog  "  in  the 
Contributors'  Club  for  March  touched 
my  sympathies.  I  also  am  a  jogger, 
born,  trained,  established.  If  I  had  but 
the  honor  of  the  acquaintance  of  the 
gentle  lady  who  steals  away  for  her  one 
month  of  jogging  every  year,  I  should 
go  to  her  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  From 
certain  shades  in  her  local  color,  I  take 
it  she  lives  just  around  the  comer.  But 
my  remarks  to  her  would  not  consist  al- 
tc^ether  of  gratulation;  I  should  exhort 
her,  adjure  her,  as  follows: — 

''Madam,  do  you  not  understand  the 
responsible  nature  of  your  position  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  world  has  need  of 
your  order  —  our  order  —  nowadays  ? 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  to  jog 
in  New  York  might  be,  not  only  a  privi- 
lege attended  with  much  amused  edifi- 
cation to  yourself,  but  also  a  definite 
mission  to  the  fevered  multitude  ?  Good 
madam,  pause  (superfluous  caution !)  — 
consider." 

New  York  is  my  favorite  jogging 
ground  in  all  the  tranquil  world.  I  amble 
with  a  better  sest  down  Broadway  than 
along  a  country  road.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether out  of  perversity,  though  every 
one  recognizes  the  spur  which  violent 
opposition  gives  to  a  dear  mental  hobby; 
it  is  largely  a  normal  healthy  desire  to 
help  strike  a  balance  of  life.  Where 
every  one  rushes,  somebody  must  jog.  It 
has  long  ago  been  brought  home  to  my 


mind  that  the  commonwealth  demands 
of  me  that  I  jog  in  New  York,  and  I  jog 
conscientiously,  with  an  admirable  suc- 
cess. It  may  be  questioned  what  good 
I  can  do,  what  balance  I  can  hope  to 
strike  with  my  poor  little  feather-weight 
against  the  dragging  mass  of  New  York. 
That  is  not  my  business,  I  do  not  meddle 
with  ultimate  results.  Plrovidence  has 
set  me  here  to  jog,  and  I  jog  thoroughly. 

The  occupation  pursued  on  Broadway 
is  one  of  indescribable  charm  and  fresh 
piquancy.  It  is  not  a  lazy  performance 
at  all,  but  requires  mental  alertness  and 
watchful  self-control.  To  refuse  to  run 
after  a  street-car;  to  decline  a  police- 
man's proffered  shove  under  horses'  noses 
and  between  the  wheels  of  impatient 
automobiles;  to  back  up  against  the 
street's  huirying  stream  instead  of  rush- 
ing blindly  with  it;  to  stand  on  the  corner 
and  wait  a  clear  space  in  which  to  saunter 
across.  An  unstable  equilibrium  is  that 
which  the  mind  achieves  for  itself,  a  poise 
of  delicate  constant  adjustments,  very 
vital  and  good.  Apathy  b  further  re- 
moved from  this  kind  of  jogging  than 
from  any  reckless  speed.  An  occasional 
glance  of  reproach  and  wonder  from  a 
policeman  or  from  a  careering  pedestrian, 
obliged  to  deflect  the  straight  line  of  his 
course  a  foot's  fraction  to  pass  me  by, 
does  not  disturb  me  in  the  least.  "My 
friend,"  I  make  answer,  with  a  reciprocal 
regard,  "I  do  this  for  the  good  of  your 
soul.  I  am  a  professional  jogger." 

Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  an 
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acquaintance  overtakes  me  from  behind 
and  falls  into  line  for  a  chat.  Then  the 
ratio  of  our  progress  presents  a  curious 
study.  Little  by  little,  my  friend  gains  on 
me,  quite  unconsciously  forging  ahead, 
talking  rapidly  ail  the  time,  until,  behold ! 
she  turns  to  address  some  question  to  me 
and  I  am  not  there,  but  a  strange  and 
unresponsive  profile  whizzes  cheek  by 
jowl  with  her.  Then  she  brings  herself  up 
with  a  start,  arrests  her  footsteps,  and 
waits  for  me,  and  we  begin  over  again. 
Out  of  courteous  considerations  I  would 
accelerate  my  pace  under  these  special 
circumstances  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  talk  when  my  feet  are  at  full  speed. 
But  struggling,  breathless  ejaculations, 
gasps  and  sighs  are  no  conversation  for 
a  lady  to  offer  her  friend,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  maintain  my  jog  against  her 
dash  as  best  we  both  can  manage.  Some- 
times her  ear  is  a  good  two  yards  ahead 
of  my  lips,  and  I  call  out  my  amenities 
at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

The  most  constant  of  all  the  bromidic 
remarks  one  hears  about  the  world  in 
these  days  is,  "Of  course  you  are  very 
busy."  Busy  ?  Of  cotu-se  ?  What  a  se- 
quence is  that!  I  always  take  pleasure 
in  shaking  my  head  and  replying  serenely, 
"Oh,  no."  There  is  generally  a  blank 
stupefaction  on  the  face  of  my  inter- 
locutor at  the  apparently  unheard-of  an- 
swer, —  sometimes  a  pained  look  of  dis- 
approval, or  pity,  or  disgust.  But  I 
always  make  haste  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion; I  do  not  belong  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  enjoy  shocking  their  neigh- 
bors. "  See,"  I  submit,  "  it  is  this  way 
with  me:  I  cannot  do  anything  when  I 
am  busy,  I  lose  my  bearings  at  once.  It 
is  not  life  to  me  to  be  always  doing,  I 
must  just  be  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
Moreover,  my  friends  lead  such  strenu- 
ous lives,  careering  like  meteors,  hair  on 
end,  it  has  seemed  to  me  kind  to  them 
to  set  up  a  little  centre  of  rest  in  their 
midst  where  they  may  swoop  down  and 
have  afternoon  tea." 

"  How  do  you  manage  it  ?  "  once  in  a 
while  the  question  is  put  to  me  wistfully. 


Manage  it?  Cannot  the  spirit  control 
the  forces  which  itself  originatwt?  All 
these  many  concerns,  in  which  '^tboe  is 
so  much  to  be  done,"  owe  their  import- 
ance, their  very  existence,  to  the  spirit*  s 
initiative.  When  we  have  created  them, 
we  can  surely  regulate  their  claim  on  us. 

Rarely  it  happens  to  me  to  encounter  a 
sister  jogger  along  the  way,  and  then 
how  I  rejoice !  Not  long  ago  I  met  such 
a  one  astray  in  a  desperate  company 
of  frantic  kindergartners.  Nevtf  shall  I 
forget  the  gleam  pathetic  in  her  eye  when 
she  apprehended  my  sluggish  nature.  I 
took  her  gently  by  Uie  hand  and  led  her 
apart  and  we  sat  and  talked  of  Trollope's 
novels  and  of  going  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock;  that  was  real  conversation. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  might  be 
pleasant  if  we  formed  a  Society  of  Jcf^ 
gers  and  had  a  dub  where  we  might  meet 
and  converse.  Ours  is  perhaps  the  only 
fraternity  in  the  worid  which  is  not  oigan- 
ized.  But  no;  the  meetings  would  pre- 
sent one  more  duty  for  us  to  perform,  one 
more  daim  upon  our  leisure.  We  should 
but  defeat  our  own  end  by  and  by,  and 
the  end  is  too  noUe  for  that  It  is  better 
for  us  to  keep  our  ^es  open  as  we  amUe 
about  the  world,  and  to  hail  each  other 
and  love  each  other  and  wish  each  other 
god-delay.  Just  as  I  hail  now  and  Mess 
and  exhort  the  March  Contributor.  Go, 
jog  down  Broadway,  good  madam,  do! 
Perhaps  I  shall  meet  you  there. 

PERCH-FISHING 

Yes,  I  know  it,  they  are  bony,  and 
they  are  muddy  and  they  are  not  often 
lauded  in  anglers'  sU»ies;  but  there's 
something  about  perch-fishing  that  no 
other  angling  gives  —  it's  the  return  of 
youth.  Don't  you  remember  the  day 
you  caught  your  first  perch  ?  Don't  you 
remember  your  heavy  birch  pole,  and 
your  thick  twine  line,  and  your  ringed 
perch-hook  tied  on  with  a  dozen  knots, 
and  with  a  shingle-nail  fcnr  a  sinker  and 
a  pickle-stopper  for  a  bob  ?  Hie  hooks 
were  two  for  a  cent  at  the  grooefy,  and 
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lay  in  the  case  with  the  knives  and  the 
razors  and  the  gum  and  the  scissors  and 
the  candy  and  the  thread  and  the  en- 
velopes—  they  were  in  the  middle  box 
of  three.  The  little  hooks  on  the  right 
everybody  knew  were  for  trout,  and  the 
big  ones  on  the  left  for  pickerel.  But  you 
always  bought  out  of  the  middle  box,  for 
you  knew  no  trout  would  be  along,  and 
every  boy  knew  no  perch  would  bite  at 
a  worm  strung  on  a  pickerel-hook. 

How  proud  you  were  when  you  took 
your  sunburned  capture  home  that  day, 
and  how  happy  when  mother  agreed  to 
cook  it!  And  then  your  joy  when  the 
little  fish  was  brought  in  in  lonely  mag- 
nificence and  laid  beside  father's  plate. 
How  you  swelled  with  importance  as 
you  detailed  to  him  the  exciting  capture : 
the  tremendous  bite  when  your  stopper 
went  dean  under  till  you  thought  it  was 
never  coming  up,  the  terrific  struggle 
your  four-inch  captive  made,  and  how 
he  almost  got  away!  That  was  the  first 
one,  but  will  you  ever  forget  it  ? 

And  the  other  fishing-days,  when  you 
got  up  before  dawn  and  stole  downstairs 
to  the  dim  kitchen.  A  drink  of  milk,  a 
doughnut, and  a  triangle  of  pie;  then  you 
stole  out  quietly  to  the  barn  and  got  the 
spading-fork.  Then  the  search,  armed 
with  fork  and  tomato-can,  under  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  rhubarb-bed,  back  of 
the  hen-house  and  down  by  the  cow- 
barn,  until  you  had  enough  worms  for 
the  day's  sport.  Then,  of  course,  you  left 
the  fork  sticking  in  the  ground — you 
never  vxndd  learn  to  put  things  away 
—  and  started  ofif.  Through  the  garden 
and  orchard,  stopping  long  enough  for  a 
handful  of  currants  and  a  pocketful  of 
sopsyvines  —  over  the  pasture-bars,  eat- 
ing a  handful  of  huckleberries  or  low- 
bush  blackberries  here  and  there.  Into 
the  wood  road, —  very  dark  and  still  in 
the  dawn,  —  wh»e  you  stepped  along 
very  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  bears. 
You  knew  perfectly  well  there  were  no 
bears,  but  you  rather  enjoyed  the  creepy 
sensation.  Then  out  through  the  deep 
wet  meadow-grass  to  the  river,  where  the 


sun  was  now  b^;inning  to  burn  away  the 
wisps  of  mist,  and  the  red- winged  black- 
birds were  making  a  tremendous  fuss 
over  their  housekeeping.  You  reached 
the  river-bank  at  the  pout-hole,  or  the 
big  rock,  or  the  old  willow  (of  course 
you  know  the  exact  place),  and  then  you 
started  fishing. 

The  river  slipped  dreamily  by,  the 
meadow-grass  waved  about  your  head, 
the  sun  climbed  high,  and  the  day 
grew  warm.  Perhaps  you  caught  some 
perch  —  perhaps  you  did  n't.  What  did 
you  care?  it  was  good  to  be  sitting 
there,  watching  your  stopper.  Perhaps 
you  were  just  going  to  get  a  bite;  per- 
haps the  grandfather  of  all  the  perch 
was  even  now  on  his  way  to  your  bait ! 
But  you  were  fishing;  everything  else 
was  unimportant;  you  knew  they  would 
be  looking  for  you  to  help  get  in  the 
hay;  you  knew  you  had  left  the  fork 
out  back  of  the  barn;  you  knew  your 
chores  weren't  done.  Ah!  well,  these 
were  all  petty  troubles,  not  to  be  consid- 
ered when  one  is  fishing. 

How  many  times  since,  when  you  have 
sat  chained  to  a  desk,  have  you  wished 
that  your  duties  might  be  slighted  as 
easily,  and  that  you  could  reach  for  your 
pole  back  of  the  kitchen-porch  and  start 
for  the  river?  I've  whipped  miles  of 
trout  stream,  I've  played  many  a  husky 
bass,  I've  read  of  the  angler's  battles 
with  tarpon  and  salmon  and  tuna;  but 
when  I  want  just  real  fishing,  I  seek  out 
a  quiet  little  river  I  know,  dig  a  can  of 
worms,  get  down  on  the  small  of  my 
back  under  the  willow,  and  watch  my 
stopper  float,  and  wait  for  the  perch  to 
bite.  My  troubles  may  go  hang.  I  do 
not  think  of  them.  What  I  do  think  is 
what  I've  written  here. 

WOMAN   AGAIN  ! 

The  publication  in  the  AUaniie  of  a 
second  article  on  the  American  woman 
by  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Rogers  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  fact  that  once,  in  a  valorous 
moment,  I  formed  a  plan  for  discussing 
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a  few  of  the  points  taken  up  in  the  first, 
''  Why  American  Marriages  Fail/'  in  the 
September  issue,  1907.  Surely,  so  long 
as  womankind  exists,  comments  on  this 
notable  piece  of  work  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attack  the 
main  body  of  the  arguments  there  pre- 
sented; I  am  not  of  that  large  body  of 
maiden  ladies  who  are  eagerly  settling, 
in  print,  the  ultimate  problems  of  matri- 
mony. Only  one  or  two  chance  shots  in  all 
that  splendid  fire  shall  I  try  to  follow.  Per- 
haps it  should  have  been  done  long  ago, 
but  I  could  not  summon  courage.  Read- 
ing the  stinging  paragraphs  makes  one  feel 
as  if  the  leader  of  the  Amazons  had  sud- 
denly turned  to  rend  her  following;  mine 
is  only  a  weak  voice  out  of  the  dSbri», 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  these 
large  sayings  contain  much  truth  and 
much  good  sense.  Occasionally  it  seems 
as  if  —  in  a  Penthesilea  moment  —  an 
already  too  good  case  were  being  over- 
pressed.  The  inferiority  of  womankind 
being  established  by  nature,  by  man,  by 
law,  is  it  necessary  to  adduce  in  proof 
such  a  thundering  indictment  as  that  no 
woman  ever  started  a  great  religion  ?  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  suggest  that  great  re- 
ligions are  not  commonly  the  result  of  in- 
dividual invention;  my  only  feeling  is  one 
of  apprehension.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  give 
womankind  a  dare;  is  not  Mrs.  Rogers 
afraid  that  some  woman  may  try  to  make 
good  the  lack  ?  For  my  part  I  know  one 
or  two  who  I  hope  have  not  read  the 
article,  for  they  are  quite  capable,  if  they 
hear  the  challenge,  of  starting  great  re- 
ligions before  to-morrow  morning. 

In  some  way,  too,  it  seems  a  bit  con- 
tradictory to  blame  us  both  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  founded  no  great  religions, 
and  for  the  fact  that  gourmet  has  no 
feminine.  One  or  the  other  form  of  suc- 
cess might  perhaps  fairly  be  expected, 
but  not  both !  Even  as  I  write,  however, 
I  realize  that  if  gourmet  has  no  feminine  it 
should  have,  for  no  other  term  could  so 
perfectly  describe  Blanche,  my  white  cat. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  could  make 
known  to  Mrs.  Rogers  the  fact  that  one 


of  our  sex,  at  least,  deserves  the  term? 
But  this  is  not  what  I  started  to  write 
about  My  real  interest  in  the  artide 
lies  in  its  arraignment  of  the  modem 
girl  as  too  brusque,  too  independent,  too 
musctdar,  too  loath  to  accept  masculine 
assistance  in  getting  off  street-cars,  —  a 
creature  with  over-developed  body  and 
over-developed  mind.  I  want  to  make  a 
bit  of  a  plea  for  the  modem  girl !  It  is 
not  that  I  fail  to  have  my  moments  of 
uneasiness  about  her,  as,  for  instance, 
when  I  meet  her,  three  abreast,  striding 
along  the  board-walks  of  New  England. 
On  these  occasions,  as  on  many  another. 
I  retreat  before  her,  and  the  action  is 
perhaps  symbolic.  We  older  women  are 
retreating  before  her!  In  all  her  varie- 
ties, social,  collegiate,  domestic,  I  can 
see  great  promise,  even  if  I  cannot  share 
the  entire  enthusiasm  of  a  beaming  ora- 
tor in  addressing  a  Sunday-school,  upon 
seeing  "so  many  beautiful  young  women 
all  growing  up  to  manhood."  Instead  of 
finding,  with  Mrs.  Rogers,  that  the  mod- 
ern girl  sincerely  loves  herself  alone,  I 
find  her  a  far  more  generous  creature 
than  her  predecessors,  and  far  less  sdf- 
centred.  It  has  been  my  lot  for  some 
time  past  to  watch  representative  groups 
of  girls  of  the  type  Mrs.  Rogers  calls 
over-educated,  and  the  quick  shifting  of 
their  centre  of  interest  from  the  personal 
to  something  larger  than  their  personal 
claim  suggests  to  me  great  gain  over  the 
past.  Their  pride  in  one  another's 
achievements  is  greater  than  in  their 
own;  their  sense  of  dvic  need  and  of 
civic  responsibility  in  their  college  worid 
is  full  of  abnegation  of  individual  daim. 
The  swift  rush  of  a  defeated  candidate 
in  an  election  to  share  in  the  ovation  to 
her  successful  rival,  the  quidc  and  hearty 
cheering  for  the  victors  of  the  body  worstr 
ed  in  intercollegiate  contests,  brings  an 
odd  feeling  to  even  my  hardened  ihrost 
These  young  women  are  genoous  to  a 
fault,  eager  to  share  with  one  another  gar- 
ments, money,  and  compliments.  Does 
not  this  growing  impersonality  mean  an 
enlargement  of  life  for  womankind  ? 
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I  conf eflB  that  our  now-a-dajs  girl  is 
sometimes  a  bit  brusque;  I  share  in  the 
often  expressed  feeling  of  dismay  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  elderly  ladies  of 
the  old-fashioned  sort;  but  I  claim  for 
the  new  girl,  not  only  the  generosity  al- 
ready spoken  of,  but  transparent  hon- 
esty, a  virtue  hitherto  much  appreciated 
in  boys,  but  not  expected  in  young  women. 
She  is  honest  in  so  many  ways!  About 
her  looks,  for  she  scorns  disguises,  and 
constantly  bares  her  head  to  the  sun- 
shine; about  her  emotions,  for  she  does 
not  pretend  a  quivering  sensibility  which 
she  does  not  feel;  about  her  physical 
strength,  for  she  is  proud,  not  ashamed, 
of  her  muscle,  and  does  not  demand 
help  in  getting  off  the  street-car  when 
she  does  not  need  it.  The  blushing,  pro- 
testing, fainting,  Harriet  Byron  type  of 
women,  deeply  self-conscious  and  pro- 
foundly concerned  with  her  own  physical 
and  spiritual  make-up,  has  never  wholly 
disappeared  until  these  later  days.  In 
the  sounder  body  and  more  vigorous  and 
open  mind  of  the  modern  type  I  see  great 
hope  for  the  race,  though  I,  too,  could 
wish  a  trifle  of  softening  in  manner.  I 
have  an  idea  that  a  remedy  for  many  of 
the  marriage  evils  of  which  Mrs.  Rogers 
complains  lies  in  those  very  qualities  in 
the  modern  girl  against  which  the  lady 
doth  protest  too  much,  and  that  the  men- 
tal development  accompanying  the  phys- 
ical in  the  training  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  yoimg  women  will  fit  them  nobly 
to  be  the  mothers  of  noble  sons.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  apply  here,  too,  Amiel's 
advice,  for  which  the  author  makes  a 
plea  at  the  end  of  her  paper:  **To  be 
patient,  sympathetic,,  tender;  to  look  for 
the  budding  flower  and  the  opening 
heart;  to  hope  always? " 

THE   FIVE-CENT   FARE 

'*A  WISE  man  will  not  go  out  of  his 
way  for  information.  He  might  as  well 
go  out  of  nature  or  commit  suicide." 
Thus  Thoreau  seems  to  authorize  the 
assumption  that  has  been  my  consola- 


tion during  many  years  of  forced  inten- 
sive travel  by  way  of  the  discharge  of 
my  daily  duties;  and  this  assumption  is 
that  the  experience  of  men  and  manners 
gained  in  daily  necessary  travel,  even 
when  within  the  limits  of  a  five-cent 
fare,  is  travel  of  the  best  sort  It  is  a 
solacing  doctrine,  and  simple  as  it  seems 
as  an  itinerary  of  extensive  travel  oppor- 
tunities, it  is  not  to  be  entered  upon  with- 
out preparation.  There  are  conscientious 
pilgrims  who  take  courses  of  reading, 
leam  phrase-books,  make  lists  of  pen- 
sums,  and  scrapbooks  of  information 
gleaned  from  the  colimms  devoted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  intending  a  little 
journey  into  the  world.  It  is  a  practice  to 
be  commended.  One  ought  not  to  enter 
lightly  the  great  army  of  those  who  do 
not  stay  at  home.  But  the  preparation 
for  productive  voyaging  when  going  no- 
where but  "  out "  and  "  back  "  is,  while 
different  in  character,  essential  to  suc- 
cess. It  consists  in  one's  external  ap- 
pearance being  harmonious  and  one's 
state  of  mind  being  sympathetic. 

A  picture  that  hangs  in  the  mental 
gallery  of  every  nature  lover  is  that  of  the 
quiet  figure  of  Thoreau  clad  in  premedi- 
tated grays.  Scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  his  surroundings,  he  sits  quiescent, 
watching  the  feathered  and  finned  and 
furred  life  that  his  presence  in  no  way 
disturbs;  surprising  their  secrets;  ob- 
serving their  beauty;  and  this  without 
the  familiarity  of  the  sentimental  natu- 
ralist or  the  cruelty  of  the  sportsman.  It 
is  the  picture  of  the  looker-on  who  has 
consciously  harmonized  himself  to  his 
surroundings,  that  he  may  be  a  part  of 
the  scene  and  not  an  intruder.  It  is 
this  democratic  acceptance  of  a  neutral 
background  that  will  distinguish  the  so- 
phisticated trolley-traveler  in  his  external 
appearance.  We  have  all  noticed  how 
disconcerting  to  the  citizens  of  our  ka- 
leidoscopic commonwealth  any  intrusion 
of  brilliant  array  or  conspicuous  opulence 
is.  In  a  moment  the  democracy  has  be- 
come a  monarchy,  or  it  may  occasion 
an  anarchistic  regime  quite  as  readily. 
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Whichever  extreme  ensues,  I  have  known 
the  entrance  of  a  violet  Paquin  gown  to 
annihilate  an  interesting  voyage  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  rancorous  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Club-Tea  afternoon. 

But  after  the  outward  fashion  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  the  road  there  still 
remains  the  temper  of  the  mind  to  be 
adapted  to  these  finer  perceptions.  We 
lose  all  benefit  of  travd  if  our  attire  or 
carriage  is  exclusive;  how  much  more  is 
lost  if  our  habit  of  mind  is  exclusive! 
Then  we  are  cut  oflF  completely  from  any 
community  in  the  positive  interests  of  the 
hour's  journeying.  To  indulge  a  coup^ 
temper  while  tendering  a  five-cent  fare 
is  unscientific,  biologically;  caddish,  so- 
cially; and  limiting,  personally;  and 
more  potent  to  prevent  than  mere  name- 
calling  is  the  concrete  fact  that  it  spoils 
all  the  fun. 

It  might  have  been  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  Symphony  concert  or  a  special  Ibsen 
mating.  It  stormed,  shudderingly  and 
fitfully  —  a  depressing  storm.  People 
who  always  drove  had  that  day  omitted 
the  ceremony  and  were  patronizing  the 
democratic  trolley-car.  This  particular 
car  seemed  already  populous  —  merely 
seemed,  no  face  gleamed  the  slightest  re- 
cognition of  the  presence  of  any  other  — 
when  a  mother  with  two  little  children 
entered.  The  mother  was  obnously 
inefficient.  I  knew  the  babies  would  cry, 
and  they  did,  the  smaller  one  emitting 
shuddering  wails  that  the  mother  seemed 
too  helpless  to  hush,  while  the  older  one 
sobbed  with  quiet  persistence.  The  mo- 
ther's anxious,  furtive  glances  sought  the 
faces  opposite  her,  apologetically.  She 
met  neither  with  sympathy  nor  with 
disapproval.  If  among  us  there  was  a 
crying  baby  we  did  not  permit  ourselves 
to  recognize  such  a  squalid  situation. 
Deepening  impassivity  accompanied  the 
increasing  roars.  The  mother,  evidently 
abashed  by  her  isolation,  ceased  her 
feeble  efforts  to  quiet  her  babies.  Had 
there  been  any  one  there  to  witness  it, 
the  moment  would  have  been  as  im- 
pressively dramatic  as  a  crisis  in  the 


Ibsen  play,  —  the  coming  of  the  hero 
who  now  emerged,  exactly  as  opportune. 
He  was  a  vulgar  youth,  ruminatiiig  jaws, 
hat  pushed  back,  strong  dirty  hands,  and 
a  direct  eye.  But  he  was  fortunately  a 
resourceful  human  being.  The  scene 
changed.  Crowing,  kicking  baby  tossing 
in  the  air;  delighted  youngster  eating 
a  grimy  chocolate;  smiling,  delighted 
mother  casting  proud  glances  up  and 
down  the  car;  noisy,  vulgar  youth  offer- 
ing the  baby  for  inspection  to  the  haugh- 
tiest dame  present;  general  atmosplMcre 
of  genial  good  feeling  and  keen  intoest 
in  the  "poor  hard-worked  mother!" 
"  A  widow  for  six  months !  "  **  Entirelj 
without  means!"  "Pretty  children  if 
they  were  clean !  "  "  Good-hearted  boy ! " 
"  FeUows  of  that  dass  usually  are!" 
(Alas,  that  there  must  always  be  a  dis- 
cordant note.)  Nevertheless,  we  rolled 
over  the  bridge  in  an  era  of  good  feeling 
as  democratic  as  a  Cook's  tour,  and  equal- 
ly as  alive  to  the  piquant  opportunities  of 
the  situation.  That  we  ended  our  short 
pilgrimage  wiser  than  we  b^an  it  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  our 
temper  had  become  suited  to  productive 
trolley-travel. 

Having  then  made  our  preparatioiis 
effectively,  what  kind  of  experience  can 
we  hope  for  when  our  tour  is  to  be  so 
limited  and  is  to  become  so  hackneyed  ? 
Thoreau,  when  occupied  with  traveling 
"  a  good  deal  in  Concord,"  never  hesi- 
tated to  be  detained  a  half -day  by  the 
first  rabbit's  track  he  came  across;  so 
out  of  my  mental  picture-palace  of  travel 
experience,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  select 
two  happy  events  quite  casually,  and  sit 
with  each  for  a  few  minutes  of  tranquil 
reflection. 

Summer  evenings  after  five  o'clock  I 
journey  in  company  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  North  End.  For  a  half-mile  our 
way  lies  through  a  land  of  plenty,  a 
Dutch  painting  with  its  r^ular  aixange- 
ment  of  row  upon  row  of  tender  green 
with  the  rich  black  earth  showing  be- 
tween. Windmills  and  patient  pbdding 
horses  loom  darkly  against  the  slantii^ 
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sunlight,  groups  of  women  with  yellow 
and  red  and  blue  kerchiefs  about  their 
throats  wait  heavily  at  every  comer. 
Th^  come  aboard  the  car,  jabbering, 
gesticulating;  their  ear-rings  brilliant 
against  the  grime  of  the  cheek,  the  brooch 
of  heavy  Etruscan  gold,  the  dirty  hands 
adorned  with  the  rings  of  marriage,  the 
stout  shoes,  the  sturdy  waist  line,  the 
short  skirt,  —  all  eloquent  with  the  story 
and  the  character  of  the  Italian  laborer. 
I  notice  that  the  old  woman  is  constant 
companion  to  the  younger  one.  She  it 
is  who  is  likely  to  have  her  apron  fiUed 
with  the  evening  salad;  a  savory  salad 
it  will  be,  and  the  black  bread  will  not 
lack  its  rub  of  garlic  —  of  that  I  am 
certain. 

My  friend  had  filled  my  arms  with 
roses,  and  I  traveled  cityward  a  minia- 
ture flower-show.  A  passing  shower  had 
effected  the  prudence  of  a  closed  car.  As 
I  took  my  seat  in  its  dusky,  malodorous 
interior,  an  Italian  girl  involuntarily 
stretched  her  arms  towards  my  roses 
and  her  face  beamed  its  appreciation  of 
their  bright  beauty.  She  jabbered  to  her 
elderly  companion,  and  to  my  limited 
Italian  her  words  seemed  a  beatitude  for 
roses.  And  so  I  divided  my  treasure  and 
gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  her  gratitude. 
She  jabbered  more  incoherently  now, 
glancing  furtively  at  me  meanwhile  and 
seeming  to  struggle  with  an  embarrass- 
ment. I  began  to  make  those  futile  and 
uneasy  movements  that  evince  a  wo- 
man's intention  to  leave  the  car  within 
the  next  ten  minutes.  Whereupon  the 
girl  reached  into  an  inner  pocket  and 
stumbled  over  to  my  seat,  leaving  in  my 
surprised  possession  a  bit  of  needlework, 
exquisitely  done,  black  from  the  dirt  of 
the  fields,  —  evidence  of  her  noon-hour 
industry.  She  had  also  asked  '"  the  most 
beautiful  and  noble  lady  to  do  her  the 
honor  to  accept  this  trifle."  But  my 
courtesy  failed  me,  and  I  crossed  over 
to  her  and  tried  to  refuse,  kindly  and 
firmly,  her  gift.  She  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "  But  I  want  to  give  it  to  you.  You 
were  kind.    See  the  beautiful  roses.    I 


cannot  give  roses,  but  see  that,  that  is  a 
trifle,"  and  she  laughed  gayly.  **  I  do 
that  while  I  sit  imder  the  tree." 

If  such  is  the  nature  and  the  taste  of 
Italians,  I  no  longer  wonder  at  that 
habit  of  my  English  forefathers  that 
caused  such  consternation  to  austere 
Roger  Ascham.  I,  too,  would  not  "  es- 
chewe  the  way  to  Circe's  court  but  go  & 
ryde  &  runne  &  flie  thither."  Awaiting 
my  opportunity  for  that  more  complex 
experience,  I  will  make  my  way  their 
way  during  the  early  twilight  of  these 
growing  summer  afternoons. 

And  while  I  sojourn  with  my  Italian 
companions,  I  know  that  merely  by 
changing  my  route  another  nickel  will 
enable  me  to  travel  a  good  deal  in  Grer- 
many,  in  Scandinavia,  or  in  the  Jewry 
of  Russia.  It's  all  as  you  will  have  it, 
mankind  going  forth  and  you  there  to 
see  the  going  forth.  What  travel  expe- 
rience offers  more  significant  opportun- 
ities than  this! 

There  is  another  route  that  I  some- 
times take,  did  take  regularly  every  Sat- 
urday evening  during  a  long  cold  win- 
ter, and  it  told  me  quite  another  story. 
My  companions  with  whom  I  traveled 
much  were  all  from  the  Plains  and  all 
intent  upon  the  succulent  promise  of  a 
Sunday  dinner,  and  the  w^'s  supplies 
to  be  bought  in  the  Saturday  evening 
markets.  They  knew  one  another,  and 
boldly  and  confidently  (also,  to  my  great 
interest,  loudly)  proclaimed  their  tastes 
and  their  provident  epicurean  intentions. 
One  old  man  of  a  stature  too  slight  and 
strength  enfeebled,  bore  his  big  empty 
basket  jauntily,  and  always  proclaimed, 
"  For  my  eatin'  a  good  fat  turkey  fixed 
right  ain't  to  be  beat.  I  'm  expectin'  to 
get  one  to-night  for  twelve  cents." 

All  winter  I  suffered  vicarious  pangs 
of  disappointment  to  see  that  basket  go 
home,  now  weighing  heavily  on  the  old 
man's  arm.  No  turkey's  legs  ever  con- 
soled me  with  their  protruding  promise. 
Wet,  solid  packages  explained  the  resig- 
nation that  had  in  it  no  sign  of  expected 
pleasure  on  the  morrow.  At  last  I  spoke 
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with  the  old  man.  *'  Prices  are  high  this 
winter,^'  I  said. 

"  Yes/' he  answeied,  "  th^  be.  They 
bean*t  never  so  high  right  along  on  a 
stretch  sence  I  can  remember.  Now 
I'm  powerful  fond  of  turkey.  It's  good 
eatin'.  But  I  ain't  had  one  all  winter. 
I've  kinder  expected  every  Saturday 
night  that  I  could  get  one,  but  I  ain't 
yet.  Perhaps  they  '11  be  lower  next  week«" 
And  with  this  optimistic  hope  he  bore 
his  corned  beef  less  heavily  toward  the 
door. 

My  Saturday  evening  dinner  I  called 
this  experience,  and  I  learned  of  a  sauce, 
one  that  makes  of  uneaten  dinners  a 
poignant  memory.  Something  also  of 
the  renewed  gayety  that  attends  the  go- 
ing forth  of  mankind,  whether  it  be  to 
buy  or  to  eat  a  dinner,  to  discover  or  to 
conquer  a  world,  was  borne  in  upon  me 
as  week  after  week  I  joined  this  Satur- 
day evening  expedition.  Every  week  I 
saw  the  same  confident  expectation,  the 
same  gayety  of  anticipation.  If  any 
dread  of  a  repetition  of  last  week's  dis- 
illusionment lurked  in  their  hearts,  their 
faces  did  not  reveal  it.  Bare-handed 
women,  wearing  the  plain  gold  ring  of 
promised  protection,  looked  brightly  into 
one  another's  faces  and  talked  of  "  He  " 
and  "Him"  and  "Him  and  Me," 
glancing  proudly  at  the  aloof  figures 
that  embodied  the  nameless  and  really 
nonexistent  counterpart  of  their  pro- 
nouns. They  seemed  to  forget  that  last 
week  the  limp  bag  came  back  just  as 
limp,  and  that  "  he  "  did  not  come,  or 
that  "  he "  did  come,  singing  noisily 
and  striking  his  reveling  companions 
with  the  Sunday  chicken  until  the  poor 
bird  was  naked  and  ashamed.  And, 
thankfully,  it  often  was  different;  at  least 
if  events  were  unchanged,  the  dramaiw 


persofUB  shifted  from  wedc  to  week.  Shv* 
who  was  dinneriess  to-day  imght  hoft 
for  a  feast  a  week  later.  I  often  notieil 
that  when  the  poor  fowl  lost  all  its  p^ 
tential  epicurean  promise  and  became  a 
mere  weapon  of  offense,  next  Satuidqr 
was  pretty  sure  to  expose  a  very  ti^ 
weU-filled  basket  adorned  with  the  y«t> 
lowest  of  legs.  While  history  does  in- 
deed repeat  itself,  there  is  a  kind  of  tidal 
action  of  disappointment  and  reocmi- 
pense  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  Sat- 
urday "  beers  "  and  Sunday  dinnecs. 

I  traveled  a  good  deal  that  winter  with 
my  dinner  companions,  and  one  eveoing 
as  spring  was  manifesting  her  coming  by  ' 
means  of  a  soft  southeriy  wind,  I  heard 
my  travel  experience  summarised  by  a 
woman  sitting  beside  me.  She  was  dd 
and  worn,  but  a  bri^t  spark  dwdt  in  im 
eye  as  she  talked  to  her  younger  esi^ 
panion  about  life  and  its  oomp 
"They's  allers  more  shine  than 
and  I  as  says  it  has  seen  many  i 
both  wet  and  dry  and  I've  lived  4 1 
life  as  things  go,  but  they's  alien  1 
shine  than  wet" 

"  How  circumscribed  are  our 
after  all!  Wiih  the  utmost  industry  we 
cannot  expect  to  know  well  an  area  moie 
than  six  miles  square,  and  yet  we  pre- 
tend to  be  travelers,  to  be  acquainted 
with  Iberia  and  Africa."  And  so  I 
expend  my  five  cents  hopefully  eadi 
day  for  that  hour's  fruitful  journeying 
cityward,  and  am  content  to  ezdode 
Siberia  and  Africa  from  the  fdane  of 
my  travel  tours.  To  know  Africans  and 
Siberians  shall  be  my  sole  aspiration. 
Content  with  that  bcaiefit  from  travd» 
I  can  confidently  await  the  moment  \ 
I  shall,  in  obedience  to  ccwnmand, "  i 
up  forward  in  the  car,"  to  find 
face  to  face  with  my  opportunity. 
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CITY  PLANNING  IN  AMEBICA 

BY   CLINTON   ROGERS   WOODRUFF 


CiTT  planning  la  attaining  a  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  populari^  in  America,  that 
augurs  great  things  for  our  cities,  if  only 
it  is  f oUowed  up  by  consecutive  and  com- 
prehensiye  execution.  Writing  in  1902, 
John  De  Witt  Warner  said,  "  American 
cities  are  rapidly  awakening  to  the  many 
nieeds  of  convenience,  as  well  as  digni^ 
and  beauty,  subserved  by  appropriate 
dvic  centres,  and  in  three  cases  (four, 
if  we  include  Washington)  more  or  less 
definite  plans  have  been  discussed." 

Those  four  plans  have  become  forty- 
four  in  the  five  years  that  have  passed. 
Discussion  has  made  way  for  concrete 
results  so  rapidly  that  the  mention  of 
Washington  and  Cleveland  sounds  al- 
most like  ancient  history.  Two  of  the 
plans  have  been  almost  forgotten  in  the 
more  comprehensive  ones  that  have  since 
been  undertaken,  although  we  must  not 
f afl  to  give  due  credit  to  the  pioneer  work 
of  Cahill's  plan  for  a  civic  centre  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Wight's  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  Chicago's  lake-front. 

Chicago,  the  most  recent  to  undertake 
a  far-reaching  and  all-embracing  scheme, 
18  likely  to  excel  its  predecessors,  not  only 
because  of  its  ambition,  but  because  it 
will  have  the  great  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence. Daniel  H.  Burnham,  whose  White 
City  in  1898  set  the  American  people  to 
thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  dvic 
architecture  and  effective  grouping,  wiU 
have  entire  charge  of  the  development  of 
the  plan.  To  his  long  line  of  dvic  services, 
beginning  with  the  World's  Fair  and  in- 
duding  Washington,  Manila,  San  Fran- 
cifloo,  and  Cleveland,  he  will  add  his  dvic 
pride  as  a  Chicagoan.  The  result  should 
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be,  and  already,  although  only  partly  dis- 
dosed,  bids  fair  to  be,  a  worthy  magnum 
opu9.  This  latest  "  Burnham  plan  "  b 
already  emerging  from  the  "land  of 
dreams  and  pictures,"  giving  evidence 
that  it  has  long  been  maturing  in  the  mas- 
ter's mind.  Chicago,  which  is  nothing  if 
not  aggressive  and  energetic,  has  already 
started  in  upon  its  consummation.  The 
desire  "  to  give  back  the  blue  line  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  people  of  Chicago  "  is 
making  headway  (despite  some  busi- 
ness reactionaries),  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session  having  passed  the 
needed  enabling  acts. 

In  one  aspect  this  part  may  be  said  to 
constitute  tlie  keynote  of  the  plan.  It 
involves  restoring  the  lake-front  through 
building  up  by  piling  and  filling  a  strip  of 
land  paralld  with  the  shore,  which  is  to 
be  bi^t  out  in  the  same  way,  so  that  an 
open  lagoon  will  be  formed.  This  is  to  be 
lodged,  at  intervals  of  a  mile,  from  the 
shore  line  to  the  outer  strip  or  parkway, 
and  further  diversified  by  artifidal  islands 
and  effective  tree-shored  planting  and 
shrubbery,  recalling  the  famous  Court 
of  Honor  of  1898. 

The  possibilities  of  this  improvement 
are  most  striking  and  endless  in  their 
variety.  When  successfully  carried  out  it 
should,  and  I  believe  it  will,  create  a 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
forbidding  appearance  of  the  average 
wat^-fronts  of  our  American  dties,  and 
lead  eventually  to  a  repairing  of  long 
neglect  and  abuse  of  great  opportun- 
ities. 

Some  idea  of  the  further  improvements 
contemplated  in  the  water-front,  and  in 
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the  treatment  of  the  Chicago  River,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  suggestions  made 
by  Isham  Randolph,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  sanitary  district.  While  these  have 
not  been  incorporated  in  the  plan,  and  no 
reconmiendations  have  been  made  on  the 
subject,  they  show  the  drift  of  thought 
of  those  who  are  giving  attention  to  the 
question.  Mr.  Randolph  suggests  among 
other  things  concrete  docks,  faced  with 
marble,  for  the  river-front,  with  monu- 
mental bridges  over  important  streets; 
the  electrification  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Northwestern  Suburban  lines; 
the  purifying  of  the  Chicago  River  by 
means  of  drainage  conduits;  and,  lastly, 
small  parks  for  the  ends  of  the  unbridged 
streets. 

As  in  all  such  plans,  a  certain  coopera- 
tion of  abutting  property  owners  is  con- 
templated, and  it  is  expected  that  owners 
of  property  along  the  river  will  recon- 
struct their  buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
designs  in  view;  but  the  experience  of 
other  cities  shows  that  something  more 
than  individual  voluntary  cooperation 
will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  chan- 
ces are  that,  unless  Chicagoans  are  very 
different  from  other  people,  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  will  have  to  be  utilized 
to  bring  the  recalcitrants  into  line. 

River-front  improvement  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  St.  Louis  city 
plan  also,  which  by-the-bye  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  thus  far  published. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Civic  League  of 
that  city,  which  was  responsible  also  for 
its  elaboration  and  will  unquestionably 
take  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  execution. 
The  conmiittee  of  the  League  repre- 
sented the  various  interests  of  the  city 
actively  concerned  in  its  welfare  and 
progress,  and  included  merchants,  law- 
yers, public  officials  and  architects,  and 
landscape  architects. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  river-front 
of  St.  Louis  would  not  only  make  it,  as 
the  report  outlines,  once  more  of  im- 
portance in  the  business  life  of  the  com- 
munity, but  would  give  to  St.   Louis 


a  natural  entranceway  unique  among 
American  municipalities.  At  present  the 
river-front  is  sadly  marred  by  unsightly 
elevated  tracks  and  disgraceful  and  di- 
lapidated buildings.  In  their  place  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  broad  open  plasa 
from  Eads  Bridge  to  the  proposed  bridge 
at  Poplar  Street,  on  a  level  with  Third 
Street.  The  railway  tracks  and  passenger 
stations,  which  are  recognized  as  essen- 
tial to  the  city's  future  prosperity,  are  to 
be  placed  under  the  plaza.  There  will 
be  an  easy  approach  from  the  level,  and 
the  warehouses  (which  must  be  recon- 
structed) will  front  along  Second  Street, 
with  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as  a  cent- 
ral point 

In  reinforcing  these  recommendations 
the  committee  declares  that  "  To  show 
that  some  such  treatment ...  is  not  only 
desirable  but  feasible,  we  need  cite  only  a 
few  of  the  number  of  cities  which  have 
successfully  handled  this  problem  to  the 
great  bendit  of  the  city.  Algiers  has  not 
only  provided  in  the  b^t  possible  manner 
for  her  commercial  interests,  but  by  a  line 
of  masonry  has  given  the  city  a  majestic 
and  imposing  gateway.  Budapest  on  the 
Danube  has  preserved  much  of  its  river- 
front for  palatial  public  buildings,  fre- 
quent park-spaces,  and  tree-lined  prom- 
enades, and  at  the  same  time  utilized  the 
space  beneath  the  streets  and  back  of  the 
quay  for  storage  purposes.  The  water- 
fronts of  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Stockholm, 
Rouen,  and  Berlin  have  been  treated  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  in  all  European  cities  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  river-front  oppcMtun- 
ities  for  beautifying  purposes." 

Americans  are  reaching  the  point  where 
they  see  and  realize  that  utility  and 
beauty  are  not  antagonists,  but  hand- 
maids who,  when  working  harmoniously 
together,  produce  far  greater  resiilts  than 
the  sum  of  their  separate  efforts.  Eu- 
ropeans long  ago  appreciated  this  great 
factor  in  civic  progress,  but  Americans 
will,  judging  from  present  prospects,  out- 
strip them  in  the  practical  realizatbn  d 
the  highest  ideals. 
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The  New  York  Improvement  Com- 
mission,  of  which  Francis  EL  Pendleton  is 
chairman,  and  which  was  an  official  body 
appointed  by  Mayor  McClellan,  whUe 
it  by  no  means  overlooked  water-front 
improvement,  naturally  gave  the  more 
emphasb  to  intra-mural  communication. 
This  was  natural,  in  view  of  the  great 
area  of  the  city  and  the  character  and 
location  of  its  several  component  parts. 
It  heartUy  indorsed,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  plans  of  the  Dock  Department 
ultimately  to  complete  a  marginal  street 
around  the  entire  conmiercial  water-front 
of  Manhattan.  Those  portions  of  the 
water-front  not  yet  utilized  for  such  pur- 
poses in  the  several  boroughs  should  be, 
it  is  recommended,  reserved  for  parks. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects  dealing  with 
Municipal  Improvement,  quite  recently 
published,  and  as  yet  without  the  So- 
ciety's official  endorsement,  gives  very 
considerable  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  port  of  Boston  and  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Chaxles  River  basin. 
The  recommendations  as  to  the  former 
are  largely  utilitarian  and  include  a  com- 
bination of  warehouses,  long  piers,  and 
new  and  enlarged  docks  at  South  Boston. 

The  development  of  the  Charles  River 
basin  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  for 
consideration  in  Boston,  and  the  present 
report  constitutes  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  discussion.  The  key  to  the  pro- 
posal is  to  be  found  in  the  statement 
that  at  present  the  Charles  River  separ- 
ates Cambridge  from  Boston,  instead  of 
combining  it  with  the  great  metropolitan 
scheme.  As  the  present  basin  is  "  empty, 
vague  and  uninteresting,"  it  is  suggested 
that  an  island  be  built  up  within  it,  which 
would  serve  as  a  imification  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  district  and  provide  an  ef- 
fective site  for  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments  of  the  metropolitan  gov- 
ernment. The  westerly  end  of  the  island 
would  form  "  an  ideal  location  "  for  the 
proposed  Cathedral  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Here  also  could  be  built  hotels, 
apartment-houses,   churches,   charitable 


and  educational  institutions,  an  opera 
house  and  theatre,  while  stores  and  shops 
might  be  jvovided  for  along  the  line  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  If  such  an  elabo- 
rate scheme  were  to  be  carried  out  it 
would  unquestionably  result  in  an  im- 
provement of  the  Boston  side  of  the  river, 
now  unfortunately  and  mistakenly  given 
over  to  the  back-yards  of  the  Beacon 
Street  houses. 

To  revert  to  the  Chicago  plan,  which 
will  be  formulated  by  Mr.  Bumham 
under  the  aegis  of  the  public-spirited 
Commercial  Club  (with  which  the  Mer- 
chants' Club  was  merged  last  year),  the 
river-front  plan  will  not  only  restore  the 
**  blue  line,"  but  will  serve  as  a  part  of 
the  great  park  system  which  is  to  be 
rounded  out  by  a  stately  outer  parkway  to 
engirdle  the  entire  dty.  This  boulevard 
will  extend  from  Jackson  Park  to  Grant 
Park,  far  east  of  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
then  on  to  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  swing- 
ing west  into  the  proposed  outer  park- 
belt,  and  completing  its  drcuit  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Shokie,  Des  Plaines, 
and  Calumet 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  points  that 
will  be  considered  in  this  effort  '*  to  show 
how  Chicago  can  be  made  a  bettor  place 
to  live  in,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  civic  beauty,  but  also  from  the  more 
practical  standpoints  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage, health,  comfort  and  conven- 
ience : "  — 

To  make  the  Chicago  River  front  a  thing 
of  beauty  through  embankments,  drive- 
ways, and  granite  docks.  This  plan  will 
indude  small  parks  along  the  north  and 
south  branches,  away  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  will  be  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  the  drainage  board. 

To  carry  out  an  easily  practicable  plan 
for  a  dvic  centre  by  erecting  a  dty  hall  to 
match  the  adjoining^county  building; 
and  to  give  dignity  to'both  structures  by 
condemning  the  half  block  of  property 
on  their  east  and  west  f  a9ades  and  mak- 
ing a  small  park. 

To  free  the  downtown  district  by  put- 
ting the  street  cars  into  the  subways 
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proposed  in  the  new  traction  offer.  To 
include  the  elevated  roads  in  this  scheme 
and  make  their  trains  enter  the  new  sub- 
ways at  Eighteenth  Street,  Ashland  and 
Chicago  Avenues,  thereby  removing  the 
ugly  "L"  loop. 

To  concentrate  the  raibroads  in  the 
two  great  terminal  centres,  making  dig- 
nified entrances  to  the  dty,  To  make 
the  new  Madison  Street  stations  of  the 
Northwestern  and  the  Pennsylvania  the 
centre  for  the  north  and  west  roads,  and 
to  establish  a  similar  centre  for  the  south 
and  east  lines  somewhere  on  the  South 
Side. 

To  employ  the  money  which  the  city, 
as  a ''  partner  "  in  the  traction  companies, 
will  receive  from  the  new  agreement,  in 
repairing,  cleaning,  and  improving  the 
downtown  streets,  alleys,  and  sidewalks. 

To  carry  out  the  present  scheme  of 
building  the  Field  Museum  and  the 
Crerar  Library  in  Grant  Park,  and  to 
allow  for  the  eventual  erection  there  of  a 
new  and  enlarged  Art  Institute. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  in  July 
Mr.  Bumham  declared  that "  the  making 
of  a  new  and  beautiful  Chicago  will  not 
be  the  work  of  a  year  or  two.  Chicago's 
problems  are  especially  difficult,  because 
the  dty  is  all  built  up,  values  of  land  are 
high,  and  the  dty  is  settled  and  solid  in 
its  present  form.  But  I  am  confident  of 
success,  though  it  may  take  a  generation 
or  more  to  make  the  dty  what  we  hope." 

We  are  prone  to  speak  of  dty  planning 
as  if  it  were  something  new,  and  in  a 
way  something  peculiarly  American.  It 
is  true  it  has  reached  a  wider  vogue  in  a 
shorter  time  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  but  as  far  back  as  1666  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
dtjT  of  London  i^ter  the  great  fire.  It 
was  never  carried  out,  although  some  of 
his  reconmiendations  are  now  being  ex- 
ecuted under  the  progressive  policy  of 
the  modern  County  Council.  In  our  own 
country,  L'Enfant,  over  a  century  ago, 
prepared  a  plan  not  only  for  our  capital 
dty,  but  also  for  Buffalo,  both  of  which 
have  been  adhered  to  in  the  main  points. 


Detroit  followed  L'Enfant's  ideas,  al- 
though he  did  not  prepare  the  plans. 

These  dties  represent  deliberate,  com- 
prehensive planning  from  the  banning. 
Like  Dalny  in  far-away  Siberia,  they 
were  developed  along  previously  deter- 
mined lines;  but  such  instances  are  pos- 
sible only  in  new  countries,  and  are 
exceptional  even  there.  The  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  and  San  Frandsoo 
plans  represent  an  entirely  different  phase 
of  deliberate  and  comprehensive  planning 
They  are  more  like  the  king-made  dties 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid,  or  the  more 
recent  emperor-made  Paris.  They  grew 
up  along  lines  of  least  resistance  and  in 
obedience  to  inunediate  needs,  with  prac- 
tically little  thought  of  the  future,  and 
none  of  the  aesthetic  side.  Then  came  a 
period  of  awakening  to  dvic  conscious- 
ness and  pride,  leading  to  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  eiisting  conditions,  and  then  an 
earnest  desire  f<»  improvement  The 
Cleveland  Group  Plan  had  the  merit,  not 
only  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  recent 
American  attempts  at  effective  dty-build- 
ing,  but  of  diKlosing  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  effective  combination  and  co5per- 
ation.  It  illustrates  in  the  realm  ol  dvic 
endeavor  that  two  plus  two  when  proper- 
ly put  together  may  mean  something 
very  much  greater  than  four.  This  bb  a 
discovery  of  great  value  and  has  had  a 
great  influence  on  other  American  com- 
munities, fostering  to  a  large  extent  the 
growth  of  public  interest  in  group  plana. 

The  Chicago  plan  will,  of  course,  be 
much  more  comfuehensive  in  its  scope 
than  the  CleveUnd  plan,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  latter  b  very  neariy 
un  fail  accomplij  because  all  the  build- 
ings planned,  except  the  railroad  ter- 
minal, are  provided  for,  and  some  are 
already  in  course  of  construction. 

The  third  type  of  dty  planning  for  com- 
prehensive development  may  be  called 
"  the  gradual,"  because  it  represento  an 
effective  progress  step  by  step.  Philadd- 
phia  and  Springfidd,  Massachusetts,  axe 
the  two  most  striking  instances  of  tins 
fype. 
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Pbiladelphia  has  not  in  the  past  been 
generally  associated  with  far-reaching 
plans  of  civic  improvement;  but  it  has 
been  making  very  steady  headway,  and, 
as  I  pointed  out  a  year  ago  in  an  article  in 
The  Craftsmany  it  is  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered among  the  leaders.  Its  Fairmount 
Park  has  long  been  famous,  but  the  city 
has  not  for  years  been  content  to  rest  on 
those  laurels.  It  has  been  extending  the 
park  area  in  various  sections,  and  now  it 
is  busily,  although  quietly,  coordinating 
them  and  providing  for  a  great  outer  park- 
way. Three  years  ago  (in  June,  1905), 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  Secretary  of 
the  City  Parks  Association,  was  able  to 
saj,  ''The  park  movement  in  Philadel- 
phia has  acliieved  some  signal  successes 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  direction  of 
reserving  outlying  open  spaces  for  the 
health  and  enjoyment  of  this  and  coming 
generations,  the  most  important  action  by 
the  city  was  the  passage  by  Councils  and 
approval  by  the  Mayor,  March  20,  1905, 
of  an  ordinance  that  will  preserve  from 
building  encroachments  six  and  one-half 
miles,  covering  one  thousand  acres  of  the 
Pennypack  Creek." 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  plans  for  en- 
circling the  city  with  a  chain  of  parks 
and  connecting  boulevards  and  park- 
ways were  forwarded  by  the  passage  of 
ordinances  providing  for  the  condem- 
nation of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  woodland,  valley,  and  meadows  bor- 
dering on  Pennypack  and  Cobb's  Creeks. 
There  are  four  hundred  and  forty-seven* 
acres  embraced  in  the  Pennypack  Creek 
project,  on  both  banks  of  that  stream, 
extending  from  Welsh  Road  to  Bustleton 
Avenue.  For  beauty  of  woodland  and 
^Ivan  scenery,  this  part  of  the  Penny- 
pack  may  be  said  to  be  a  miniature  Wis- 
sahickon,  while  the  waters  of  the  creek 
are  quite  as  plentiful  as  those  of  its  better 
known  rival  in  Fairmount  Park. 

These  additions  are  in  harmony  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Allied  Or- 
ganizations of  Philadelphia,  which,  in. 
lOM,  published  the  report  on  "Amer- 
ican Park  Systems,"  prepared  by  Frank 


Miles  Day,  the  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  and  by  Mr. 
Crawford.  This  is  a  most  comprehensive 
report,  and  has  had  a  very  considerable 
share  in  stimulating  public  interest,  in 
Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this  park  development 
the  city  is  now  opening  up  a  great  park- 
way from  City  Hall  to  Fairmount  Park, 
right  through  a  densely  built-up  and,  for 
part  of  the  way,  a  slum  district.  This  is  a 
great  project,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion passed  an  Art-Jury  Bill,  giving  the 
city  control  over  monuments,  statues,  and 
public  structures  generally,  and  another 
bill  giving  the  dty  power  to  acquire 
two  hundred  feet  on  either  side  of  any 
boulevard,  and  to  resell  it  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  the  city  may  see  fit 
to  impose.  This  gives  it  absolute  control 
over  important  diagonal  highways  and 
the  structures  upon  them,  a  most  import- 
ant consideration.  It  is  a  step  Chicago 
will  have  to  take  if  it  wishes  to  carjry  out 
its  ideas  in  all  their  fullness. 

The  Philadelphia  Parkway  already  un- 
der construction  will  in  time  be  a  great 
permanent  Court  of  Honor.  It  takes  in 
on  its  way  Logan  Square,  one  of  the 
original  four  laid  out  by  William  Penn, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  John,  and  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences.  To  these  there  are  to  be 
added  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
the  great  two-million-doUar  Museum 
which  is  to  house  the  Johnson,  Widener, 
and  Elkins  collections  of  pictures,  and 
in  all  likelihood  the  new  building  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.  In  time,  other 
important  public  and  semi-public  build- 
ings will  be  added,  and  another  striking 
addition  will  have  been  made  to  the  list 
of  the  world's  great  avenues. 

Philadelphia  has  other  boulevards  in 
course  of  construction  which  will  serve  to 
modify  its  time-honored  gridiron  system 
of  streets,  to  serve  as  connecting  lines  of 
parks  and  far-distant  sections  of  the  city» 
and  above  aD  to  force  a  far-reaching  civic 
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readjustment  similar  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  rebuilding  of  Pans. 

Springfield  was  mentioned  as  another 
instance  of  gradual  but  effective  devel- 
opment. According  to  Guy  Kirkham,  a 
local  architect,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that 
the  local  fire-insurance  company,  which 
acquired  property  adjoining  the  Church 
of  the  Unity,  designed  by  Richardson,  on 
State  Street,  is  constructing  a  building 
of  moderate  height  and  marked  dignity 
of  design,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  group 
including  the  Church,  the  Art  Museum, 
and  St.  Gaudens's  statue  of  the  Puritan. 
Business  is  here  associating  itself  appro- 
priately with  religion,  art,  and  education. 
This  constitutes  a  great  advance,  and 
measures  Springfield's  progress  over  the 
times  when  the  Unitarian  meeting-house 
and  the  high  school  were  adjoined  by 
the  county  jail,  a  succession  familiarly 
denominated  Salvation,  Education,  and 
Damnation. 

Springfield,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, is  developing  another  dvic  group, 
one  which  should  in  time  become  the  true 
centre.  Years  ago  certain  public-spirited 
citizens  gave  Coiut  Square  to  the  dty  as 
a  public  common,  which  has  since  been 
extended  to  the  river.  On  this  square 
will  face  several  important  buOdings,  the 
city  hall,  the  police  building,  the  Yoimg 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  Memorial,  the 
principal  theatre,  a  grammar  school,  and 
the  old  First  Church.  A  new  bridge 
over  the  Connecticut  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  present  railroad  tracks  have 
likewise  been  proposed,  so  as  to  make 
beautiful  the  entire  bank  of  the  river  as 
it  flows  through  the  dty. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  dty  plan- 
ning concerns  itself  only  with  ihe  big 
features  of  the  dty,  such  as  we  have  been 
writing  about.  While  these  are  import- 
ant and  are  most  likely  to  attract  public 
attention,  men  like  Olmsted,  Burnham, 
Carrere,  are  too  great  as  artists  to  over- 
look the  fine  points,  to  omit  the  details 
of  a  piece  of  work.  They  realize  that  "a 
dty  beautiful  involves  not  only  a  well- 


designed  plan,  a  dvic  centre,  a  park*  and 
a  show  boulevard,  but  also  an  artistic 
treatment  of  its  bridges,  street-signi, 
lamp -posts,  fire -hydrants,  and  mail- 
boxes, as  well  as  of  its  f oimtains,  monu- 
ments, statuary,  and  other  confessedly 
ornamental  features."  They  realize  that 
when  one  fills  a  dty  with  striking  statuary 
and  fountains,  he  has  but  fiUed  it  with 
beautiful  objects.  What  they  and  others 
who  have  been  so  busily  occupied  during 
the  passing  decade  aim  at  is  to  make  the 
dty  itself  beautiful.  Consequently  we  find, 
for  instance,  the  New  York  Report  con- 
sidering appropriate  house-numbers,  gas 
and  electric  fixtures,  the  manner  of  in- 
dicating streets,  bridle-paths,  the  loca- 
tion of  statues  and  monuments,  railroad 
crossings,  the  pavement  of  stress,  tree- 
planting,  cab  service.  The  St.  Louis  Flao 
does  likewise. 

In  the  matter  of  tree-planting,  the 
latter  emphasizes  its  vital  relations  to  a 
system  of  street  improvements.  No  dty 
street  is  complete  without  a  row  of  well- 
developed  and  properly  cared-f  or  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  roadway.  The  dty  has  a 
dly  forester,  whose  duties  are  to  superin- 
tend, regulate,  and  encourage  the  plant- 
ing, culture,  and  preservation  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees.  The  ordinance 
provides  that  the  property  owners  on 
any  three  <»  more  contiguous  blocks,  by  a 
majority  vote,  shall  determine  the  variety 
of  trees  to  be  planted  on  that  street  This 
gives  uniformity  without  rigidity,  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the 
streets  and  homes,  and  greatiy  enhances 
the  value  of  abutting  property. 

Mr.  Burnham's  points  for  consideTa- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  San  Frandsco 
plans  cover  four  printed  pages,  and  will 
certainly  repay  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  those  who  are  thinking  of  ^ving  i 
consideration  to  complicated  questions 
involved  in  the  phrase,'*  A  City  Plan." 

Nor  are  the  Ug  metropolitan  centres       { 
of  population,  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia,  the  only  ones  that  have 
taken  up  the  subject    In  the  list  of 
forty-four  dties  which  I  have  tabulated 
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as  being  concerned  about  dty  plans, 
either  in  the  way  of  actually  formulating 
them  or  as  preparing  to  devise  them,  are 
Columbia  and  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina; Atlantic  City,  —  where  the  pro- 
posals involve  the  expenditure  of  ten 
million  dollars,  to  make  that  place  the 
greatest  of  pleasure  resorts;  Oakland, 
California;  Hartford,  Essex  County, 
New  Jers^;  Milwaukee,  Walla  Walla, 
Seattle,  Montreal,  Honolulu,  Pittsburg, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manila,  Providence,  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Harrisbivg, — and  this  is  but 
a  partial  list.  Kansas  City  has  made 
giant  strides  within  the  decade.  Its 
park  and  boulevard  systems  are  worthy 
of  study  by  city-makers  everywhere,  and 
its  public  spirit  is  worthy  of  general 
emulation.  The  Paseo  is  one  of  the 
civic  achievements  of  the  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  pace  of  improvement 
at  which  our  cities  move  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  interview  with 
Mayor  Speer,  of  Denver:  — 

"There  are  n't  enough  teams  and  men 
to  do  all  the  work.  For  the  next  year  we 
have  more  than  we  can  accompUsh  in  the 
way  of  public  improvements  that  have 
been  already  undertaken.  Until  recently 
every  proposed  scheme  for  the  beautify- 


ing or  betterment  of  any  portion  of  the 
d^  met  with  its  certain  proportion  of 
protest.  But  now  there  are  not  only  no 
protests,  but  in  every  part  of  the  dty  the 
householders  seem  to  be  greedy  for  more. 

"What  I  intend  to  do  is  to  see  that  each 
separate  improvement  in  turn  is  rushed 
with  the  largest  force  possible,  so  that 
each  one  can  be  finished  and  then  pro- 
gress made  with  the  next.  We  shall  soon 
have  the  South  Side  improvement  dis- 
trict completed,  and  shall  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  East  Side. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  Den- 
ver. It  is  a  gratifying  sign  that  every  sec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  equally  and 
strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress. But  just  at  present  we  can't  cope 
with  it,  if  we  would." 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  Colo- 
rado's capital,  and  substantially  in  every 
important  community.  If  properly  con- 
trolled and  guided,  this  spirit,  accom- 
panied by  a  realization  that  we  cannot 
have  a  dty  beautiful  until  we  have  elim- 
inated dvic  ugliness  in  all  its  forms,  will 
give  to  American  cities  an  eminence 
among  the  municipalities  of  the  world, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  excel  and 
impossible  to  overtake. 
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BY  T.   D.   A.   COCKERELL 


The  humble  and  hard-workiiig  scien- 
tific inyestigator,  when  occasionally  he 
looks  up  from  his  microscope  or  dis- 
secting-table,  is  apt  to  perceive — some- 
times in  reality,  at  other  times  in  imag- 
ination—  a  supercilious  individual,  not 
invariably  a  college  president,  asking, 
"What's  the  use?  "  At  the  moment  he 
may  find  this  simple  query  somewhat 
disturbing  to  his  nervous  system,  and 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  if  he  can  think 
of  a  suitable  retort  before  it  is  too  late. 
Franklin's  apt  reply,  "What's  the  use 
of  a  new-born  baby?"  —  so  brilliantly 
justified  by  the  later  developments  oi 
electricity — was  a  spark  off  the  wheel 
of  genius,  and  no  such  fire  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  ordinary  plodder  along 
scientific  paths. 

I  have  acknowledged  a  certain  irrita- 
tion upon  hearing  the  query,  "What's 
the  use?"  and  yet,  upon  reflection,  I 
must  confess  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
question — one  which  must  be  answered 
if  science  is  in  any  sense  to  be  justified. 
Value,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  test  of 
everything,  from  oiur  human  standpoint, 
and  we  can  conceive  of  no  other. 
What,  then,  is  the  use,  the  value,  of 
scientific  research?  The  question  is  a 
metaphysical  one,  and  science,  as  such, 
gives  no  answer.  Science  may  show  that 
such  and  such  a  research  has  produced, 
or  has  assisted  to  produce,  in  the  course 
of  years,  turnips,  or  sugar-beets,  or 
oranges ;  or  has  saved  the  lives  of  so  many 
people;  or  has  prevented  railroad  colli- 
sions ;  or  has,  if  you  please,  lodged  rascals 
in  jail  and  set  the  innocent  free.  All  these 
things  and  many  others  science  may  do, 
but  then — what's  the  use?  Regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science, 
what  atom  is  better  than  another,  or 
what  combination  of  atoms  ?  Do  we  feed 
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you,  clothe  you,  house  you«  from  day  to 
day  ?  What  then  ?  why  are  you,  as  an 
individual  walking  the  earth,  better  than 
the  clay  of  former  individuals  on  whidi 
you  walk?  All  b  equally  orderly,  equally 
wonderful,  equally  obedient  to  what  we 
call  the  laws  of  nature,  —  is,  in  short, 
what  it  is,  —  and  is  that  by  reason  of 
everything  else.  The  cosmos  is  a  unit, 
equally  indispensable  in  all  its  parts, — 
for  and  by  itself .  WhatistheitfedGod? 
No  answer  is  thinkable,  to  the  monist  or 
monotheist. 

Nevertheless,  the  man  who  reoognized 
no  use,  or  value,  would  be  insane.  There 
is  a  practical  dualism  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  nature,  makes  oar 
lives  worth  while,  and  enables  us  to 
respect  those  of  others.  We  are  ends  in 
ourselves :  a  moment  of  pleasure,  of  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  insight,  of  love, — 
even  of  anger  or  hate, —  is  its  own  jusB- 
fication,  is  the  culmination  of  the  so- 
called  blind  forces  of  nature  in  si^it 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  those  things 
are  of  value  which,  entering  the  field  of 
human  consciousness,  serve  to  enrich  it 

Science,  however,  enables  us  to  dis- 
tinguish what  may  be  termed  direct  and 
indirect,  or  contributory,  values.  The 
idea  of  causation,  or  the  neoessazy  se- 
quence of  events,  leads  us  to  perceive  that 
certain  things  which  at  the  time  were 
quite  unknown  to  us,  or  if  known  did  not 
impress  us  as  valuable,  were  antecedent 
to  some  of  our  most  precious  experiences, 
and  that  the  latter  directly  resulted  from 
the  former.  These  indirect  values  began 
to  come  into  prominence  in  the  inteDect- 
ual  field  as  soon  as  science  was  syrtem- 
atically  studied,  and  to-day  they  are 
perceived  to  be  as  numerous,  in  rdation 
to  any  particular  direct  value,  as  our 
ancestors  in  relation  to  ourselves.   To 
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the  scientific  mind  they  appeal  so  strongly 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  belieye  that 
any  fact  will  not  have  **  usefiil "  poster- 
ity; but  the  lay  mind  is  apt  to  be  .as 
skeptical  as  we  might  be  if  requested  to 
let  a  notorious  burglar  out  of  jail,  on  the 
ground  that  he  might  prove,  in  the  six- 
teenth generation,  to  be  a  necessary  an- 
cestor of  some  great  man. 

This,  however,  is  true  only  when  the 
lay  imagination  is  required  to  be  unduly 
stretched.  Money  has  no  direct  value 
whatever;  all  the  value  it  has  is  of  a 
contributory  nature.  Yet  we  do  not  ac- 
cuse the  public  of  inability  to  appreciate 
money,  for  all  that  it  is  not  even  the  father 
of  any  direct  value  (unless  cupidity  be 
one),  but  at  most  its  grandfather.  The 
unscientific  will  go  back  even  farther  than 
this,  and  see  value  in  the  crop  which  may 
be  sold  for  money,  —  even  in  the  land 
and  seed,  which  brought  together  will 
produce  the  crops.  Somewhere,  how- 
ever, we  come  to  the  beginning  of  things 
as  understood,  to  the  **  This  is  the.  house 
that  Jack  built; "  and  back  of  that  the 
story  does  not  tell. 

Perhaps,  then,  I  should  say  that  the 
first,  and  in  some  ways  most  important, 
use  of  scientific  research,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  its  results,  is  to  enlarge  the  im- 
agination. The  ^e  of  the  mind  must  be 
taught  to  see  and  understand.  How 
many  follies,  how  many  crimes,  are  com- 
mitted from  lack  of  imagination!  Alas, 
in  this  poor  state  of  ours  to-day,  how 
nauch  is  going  on  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant,  did  we  but  have 
the  insight,  the  imagination,  to  see  what 
it  all  means  and  is  likely  to  mean  for 
coming  generations!  The  story  is  told 
tliat,  on  a  recent  Antarctic  expedition, 
"the  voyagers  started  with  a  train  of 
dogs  to  drag  their  sledges,  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  they  could  the  frozen  hills. 
They  were  reduced  to  very  small  rations 
of  food,  and  the  dogs,  though  willing  and 
Mendly  enough,  began  to  collapse  and 
fail  with  fatigue  and  want  of  nourish- 
ment. They  were  obliged  to  kill  them  one 
by  one.  Each  of  the  party  in  turn  had  to 


lead  the  dog  that  seemed  most  exhausted 
away  from  the  camp,  put  him  to  death, 
and  return  with  his  body,  which  was 
presently  eaten  by  the  other  dogs.  The 
poor  creatures  at  last  grew  to  understand 
that  when,  in  the  evening,  one  of  the 
sledge-party  left  the  tents  accompanied 
by  a  dog,  it  meant  a  speedy  prospect  of 
food.  And  so  the  ceremony  was  always 
heralded  by  an  outbivst  of  cheerful  and 
excited  barking  from  the  rest  of  the 
troop.  The  victim  himself  always  shared 
in  the  excitement  and  accompanied  his 
executioner  wagging  his  tail  and  uttering 
joyful  barks,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  specially  favored  by  being  led  to 
the  source  of  the  desired  food."  ^ 

It  is  well  for  the  dog,  thus  about  to 
perish,  to  have  no  anticipatory  terror; 
but  for  ourselves,  we  have  been  provid- 
ed, for  good  or  for  evil,  with  the  power 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  many  mlsf  <»rt- 
unes,  and  damned  are  we  if  we  don't 
use  it.  The  "knowledge  of  good  and 
evil "  is  indeed  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
to  be  unskillful  in  its  use  is  to  endure 
the  severest  penalties  ever  meted  out  to 
living  beings. 

Yet,  how  like  we  are  to  the  dogs  in  the 
story  —  before  the  event;  how  unlike,  in 
our  remorse  and  misery  after  it.  How 
cheerfully,  to  avoid  a  little  trouble  or 
expense,  do  we  submit  to  poisoned  food, 
foul  water,  the  contamination  of  our 
blood  or  morals ;  how  bitterly  do  we  com- 
plain of  disease  and  death,  of  hereditary 
incapacity,  of  crookedness,  —  when  they 
affect  us  directly.  1/^thout  disparaging 
the  other  sciences,  it  must  be  claimed 
for  biology  that,  since  we  are  living 
creatines,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  for 
the  understanding  of  our  vital  problems, 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  foresight  which 
we  are  bound  by  our  contract  with  the 
Almighty  to  practice. 

As  a  means  of  culture,  I  hold  it  in- 
valuable for  the  development  of  that  type 
of  mind  which  is  ready  to  connect  series 
of  facts,  and  so  perceive  the  danger  before 
it  is  at  the  door,  the  advantage  before  it 
'  The  Gate  of  Death,  1(H)6,  p.  220. 
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has  passed  by.  From  this  point  of  view 
there  is  a  positive  gain  to  the  individual 
in  any  scientific  research  piursued  in  a 
sufficiently  broad  and  open-eyed  way. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  study 
of  a  particular  group  of  beetles  or  centi- 
pedes will  eventually  "  mean  money;  " 
it  is  fruitful  at  the  very  moment  in  culti- 
vating an  alert  attitude  of  mind;  pro- 
vided, as  I  first  said,  that  it  is  not  too 
narrowly  construed.  That  it  also  has  a 
direct  value,  only  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  received  i^  is  a 
different  but  no  less  important  considera^ 
tion. 

The  scientific  imagination  is  not  merely 
of  value  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
facts,  but  also  for  that  of  disconnecting 
fiction.  To  believe  an  impossible  thing 
does  not  usually  require  much  imagina- 
tion, but  the  reverse.  Thus,  to  the  simple- 
minded  people  of  old  it  seemed  quite 
possible  that  the  sun  ".stood  still  in  the 
heavens  "  on  an  occasion  narrated  in 
history.  To  the  scientific  man  it  is  appar- 
ent that  for  this  to  happen  either  the 
earth  would  have  to  cease  revolving  on  its 
axis,  or  else  the  sun  would  be  obliged  to 
proceed  with  fearful  speed  out  of  its 
usual  path,  to  keep  opposite  the  same 
terrestrial  point.  Either  of  these  things 
seem  to  hhn  less  likely  than  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  story  is  a  poetic  fiction. 
It  is  because  he  can  imagine  the  impli- 
cations of  the  statement,  that  he  does  not 
believe  it. 

All  our  educational  problems  may  be 
said  to  centre  aroimd  questions  of  "  na- 
ture and  nurture;"  in  other  words, 
heredity  and  environment.  They  are, 
therefore,  problems  for  the  biologist; 
or,  if  not  exclusively  for  him,  at  any  rate 
largely  of  his  concern.  To  what  extent 
can  we,  by  our  educational  methods, 
affect  the  character  of  the  individual? 
To  what  extent  is  it  legitimate  or  desir- 
able to  do  so  ?  Education,  in  a  broad  or 
biological  sense,  does  not  begin  in  school ; 
it  does  not  even  begin  at  birth,  but  long 
before.  It  may  be  defined  as  being  the 
provision  of  the  best  means  for  devel- 


oping the  several  characteristics  or  abili- 
ties of  the  individual  to  the  best  personal 
and  social  uses.  In  this  sense  it  includes 
adequate  nourishment  on  the  one  hand, 
adequate  stimuli  on  the  other.  Do  we 
yet  know  enough  about  these  things,  or 
apply  what  we  know?  Most  assuredly 
not. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  H.  M. 
Vernon  made  some  experiments  with  the 
eggs  of  sea-urchins  to  determine  the 
effect  of  various  kinds  of  treatment  upon 
subsequent  development.  He  found  that 
exposure  of  the  ova  for  an  hour  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  8^  C.  at  the  time  of 
impregnation,  instead  of  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  about  19^  C,  produced  an 
average  diminution  of  4.1  per  cent  in 
the  size  of  the  larvae.  Temperatures  a 
few  degrees  above  the  normal  acted  even 
more  unfavorably,  one  of  25.5^  producing 
an  average  diminution  of  5.9  per  cent 
It  was  thus  evident  that  the  ova  were 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  changes  in 
temperature  at  this  early  period,  and,  as 
it  was  also  found  that  they  were  very 
sensitive  to  changes  in  the  salinity  of  the 
water.  Dr.  Vernon  inferred  that  practi- 
cally all  changes  in  the  environment 
would  affect  them.  Among  the  higher 
animals.  Pressor  Ewart  made  experi- 
ments with  rabbits.  He  constructed  an 
artificial  slum  in  the  basement  of  a  house 
with  little  light  or  air,  and  there  permitted 
a  doe  rabbit  to  live  and  give  birth  to  Kt^ 
ters  of  young.  .The  effect  was  disastrous 
in  the  extreme.  Many  were  bom  dead 
others  were  so  weakly  as  to  be  scaro^ 
able  to  live.  Afterwards  the  same  mother 
was  removed  to  healthy  surroundings, 
and  her  offspring  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Biology  teaches,  then,  that  liv- 
ing organisms  are  very  easily  affected 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence; 
and  if  we  find  such  gross  and  palpable 
effects  as  have  just  been  described,  it 
may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  there 
are  others  of  a  more  subtle  nature,  per- 
haps not  less  serious  in  the  long  ran. 
Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  a  lesser  evil  to  destroy 
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the  potential  individual  at  the  beginning, 
than  to  cause  him  to  go  through  Hfe 
handicapped  by  some  frailty  resulting 
from  early  injury. 

Those  who  oppose  the  demolition  of 
the  slums  sometimes  accuse  their  oppo- 
nents of  sentimentalism.  How  can  you 
cure,  say  they,  something  which  has  its 
root  in  the  vicious  habits  of  the  people, 
—rand,  incidentally,  subserves  great 
commercial  interests?  Well,  we  have 
this  to  say,  that  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that,  given  any  human  stock  this  world 
ever  produced,  it  would  deteriorate  in 
the  slums;  the  individuals  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  would  be  stunted  and 
their  lives  cut  short;  they  would  fare  like 
Dr.  Vernon's  sea-urchins  or  Professor 
Ewart's  rabbits.  Who  and  what  are  the 
causes  of  the  conditions  permitted  to  ex- 
ist in  all  great  cities  ?  Where  should  we 
assign  the  blame?  The  past  cannot  be 
undone,  but  we  are  responsi]3le  for  the 
future,  because  we  are  able  to  bring 
about  a  change.  That  the  slums  could 
not  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years,  if  the 
people  of  this  country  really  wished  it, 
IS  impossible  to  believe.  The  trouble  is, 
that  we  either  hold  property  (if  it  be- 
longs to  us  or  our  associates)  to  be  more 
valuable  than  life  or  health  (if  they  be- 
long to  others),  or  else  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  true  causes  of  the  existing  evil. 
In  the  latter  case  science  and  education 
should  help  us,  in  the  former  we  justify 
revolution. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  altruism. 
The  conditions  which  obtain  in  all 
crowded  centres*  of  population  weigh 
heavily  upon  every  one  of  us.  The  great 
cities  are  undoubtedly  prosperous  in  a 
narrow  commercial  sense,  but  the  cor- 
ruption and  rascality  which  they  foster 
and  shelter  have  become  a  menace  to  the 
state.  Boulder,  where  I  write,  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  town  of  the  future, 
at  least  in  its  better  features.  With  natur- 
al surroundings  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
as  good  a  climate  as  might  be  desired, 
and  a  population  no  worse  than  the 
average,  there  seems  a  possibility  of  main- 


taining indefinitely  such  conditions  as 
are  suitable  for  human  beings.  Yet  there 
are  many  good  men  and  women  who 
would  sacrifice  the  best  of  all  this;  who 
would  fill  our  streams  with  filth  and  oiur 
air  with  smoke  and  gases,  would  crowd 
ova  streets  with  the  poor  and  miserable, 
would  have  us  even  as  Denver  or  Chicago 
is  to-day,  —  all  for  the  sake  of  that  form 
of  prosperity  represented  by  conunercial 
profit! 

But  stop,  you  say, — the  world's  work 
must  be  carried  on.  We  must  have  cities 
and  factories,  and  mills.  Where  would 
you  be  if  all  these  things  suddenly  ceased 
to  exist  ?  Do  you  not  daily  and  hourly 
use  their  products  ?  Does  not  our  very 
civiHzation  depend  upon  them  ? 

To  all  this,  so  plausible  but  so  short- 
sighted, the  biologist  can  have  but  one 
answer.  Nothing  is  right  which  inter- 
feres with  the  normal  healthy  life  of 
human  beings;  nothing  so  interfering  is 
justifiable  if  preventable.  You  have  al- 
ready accepted  this  doctrine  in  relation 
to  your  chickens,  your  cattle,  yes,  even 
your  pigs;  but  when  you  come  to  your 
own  species,  there  you  stop.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  world's  work  must  be 
carried  on.  The  social  organism  must  be 
maintained;  we  desire  neither  anarchy 
nor  savagery.  But  at  present  it  is  su£Per- 
ing  from  chronic  indigestion  in  an  aggra- 
vated form,  and  without  some  change  of 
habits,  the  doctor  cannot  help. 

The  biologist  has  observed  that,  when 
a  country  is  nearly  uniform  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  the  animals  and  plants 
will  show  a  similar  uniformity;  but  that 
when  it  is  broken  up  into  mountains,  or 
consists  of  islands,  several  races  of  many 
genera  will  be  developed,  each  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  locality.  The  historian  and 
the  sociologist  have  made  similar  observ- 
ations. The  British  Islands,  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia,  have 
been  the  homes  of  the  finest  races  the 
world  has  known.  In  a  certain  sense,  the 
United  States  and  the  Federation  of  the 
World  are  magnificent  conceptions,  ever 
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to  be  upheld;  but  please  observe,  these 
are  Stales  which  are  united,  and  the  world 
is  to  be  a  Federation^  not  a  monarchy. 
The  best  peoples  have  been  the  offspring 
of  mixed  blood,  living  under  stable  and 
characteristic  conditions  for  long  periods 
of  time.  It  may  be  that  the  intermixture 
of  new  blood  is  necessary  for  racial 
vitality,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  lack  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  stabil- 
ity is  fatal  to  high  culture,  which  always 
means  racial  and  personal  individualily. 
By  stability  I  do  not  refer  to  political 
or  intellectual  conditions,  which  should 
always  exhibit  progressive  change,  but 
to  racial  constancy  sufficient  to  call  forth 
abilities  suited  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  people. 

I  confess  that  I  am  alarmed  lest  the 
indiscriminate  mingling  of  peoples  now 
going  on  should  give  us  a  sort  of  dull 
uniformity  of  mediocrity,  stamping  out 
"  provincialism  "  altogether.  We  are 
Americans,  to  be  sure;  but  we  should 
also  be  living  examples  of  the  peculiar 
and  unique  virtue  which  emanates  from 
our  own  half -acre.  I  should  welcome  the 
adoption  of  some  particular  sign  —  some 
feather  in  our  cap  — that  would  mark 
us  as  coming  from  a  special  state  or 
town,  if  it  were  indicative  of  real  char- 
acteristics such  as  we  ought  to  possess. 
E*rovincialism,  of  the  right  sort,  is  a 
virtue,  not  a  vice;  we  who  live  in  this 
place,  not  quite  like  any  other  in  the 
world,  should  live  the  lives  and  think  the 
thoughts  adapted  to  it,  —  not  indeed  in 
ignorance  of  the  beyond,  but  as  men  who 
are  able  to  use  that  which  Pt-ovidence 
has  bestowed  upon  them. 

If  the  migratory  habits  of  Americans 
in  general  constitute  a  certain  danger 
to  our  culture,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
injection  of  apparently  unlimited  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  blood  ?  Putting  aside  for 
the  moment  the  question  whether  Japa- 
nese, Slavs,  and  others  are  more  or  less 
desirable  as  citizens  than  those  who  al- 
ready occupy  the  country,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  indiscriminate  mixture  ?  Sup- 
posing that   some  one   were  to  intro- 


duce miscellaneous  blood  into  the  choice 
herds  of  cattle  in  Colorado,  without  so 
much  as  consulting  the  owners,  what 
would  be  said  and  done?  But  nobody 
asks,  apparently,  what  the  Coloradoan 
of  the  future  is  likely  to  be,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  intermixture  of  half  a 
dozen  alien  races.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  how  it  will  all  work  out,  but  the 
matter  is  open  for  investigation  and  no 
little  evidence  is  abready  availaUe.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  horse  will  doubtless 
be  over  the  horizon  before  we  think  of 
closing  the  stable-door. 

It  is  weU  known  to  the  biologist  that 
all  living  organisms  vary,  the  several 
individuals  not  being  exactly  alike.  It  is 
also  recognized  that  this  variation  f<4- 
lows  certain  general  laws;  so  that,  for 
instance,  examples  of  extreme  difference 
from  the  average  are  rarer  than  those 
of  slight  difference.  It  is  knovm  further 
that  the  race  inherits  certain  types  of  var- 
iability, so  that  if  individuals  dt  a  certain 
kind  appear  now,  they  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  future.  Arguing  from  such  gen- 
eral considerations,  which  are  of  course 
supported  by  innumerable  specific  cases, 
we  may  infer  that  the  white  populatifHi 
of  Colorado  ought  to  produce  a  certain 
percentage  of  ability  of  various  kinds. 
Just  what  the  maximum  poetic  alnfitf 
—  for  instance  —  of  any  race  or  stod[ 
may  be,  we  cannot  say,  since  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  drcumstances  have  ever  aris- 
en which  would  utilize  and  devdop  aD 
the  potential  poets  of  a  nation.  Possibly 
the  conditions  existing  in  ancient  Athens 
at  her  best  were  the  most  favorable 
that  have  ever  prevailed  for  securing 
the  maximum  possible  output  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  ability;  and  it  may  wdl  be 
that  these  wiU  never  be  repeated,  —  for 
the  one  reason,  among  others,  that  mod- 
ern human  society  necessarily  scatters 
its  intellectual  energies  much  more,  hav- 
ing a  far  wider  field.  The  proper  intd- 
lectual  output  of  a  country,  just  like  its 
proper  output  in  physical  achievement, 
can  be  estimated  only  in  a  general  way 
and  in  the  bulk ;  nor  would  it  be  deairaUe 
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that  all  those  capable  of  work  in  cer- 
tain intellectiial  fields  should  be  directed 
thereto,  any  more  than  would  be  the  case 
with  manual  occupations.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  certain 
average  performance  —  a  certain  mini- 
mum of  distinction  —  in  every  race,  and 
if  it  is  not  forthcoming,  the  biologist,  at 
least,  knows  that  something  is  wrong. 

Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  lately  been  gathering 
some  very  interesting  statistics  regarding 
the  distribution  of  American  men  of 
science.  He  gives  figures  showing  the 
origin  and  present  whereabouts  of  a 
thousand  of  the  most  successful  or  best 
known.  It  is  curious  to  note  that, 
whoeas  some  states  have  to-day  about 
as  many  as  were  bom  within  their  bor- 
ders (for  example  Pennsylvania,  sixty-six 
born,  sixty-five  present),  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  retained  the  talent  they 
produced,  others  show  notable  gains  or 
losses.  Ohio,  for  example,  gave  birth  to 
seventy-five  of  the  leading  thousand  now 
living,  but  has  to-day  only  thirty-four. 
California  gave  birth  to  eleven,  but  has 
fifty-three,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  youth  of  the  state  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population.  Colorado,  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  while  giving  birth  to  only 
three,  is  now  credited  with  eight.  The 
three,  however,  was  over  87  per  million 
of  the  population  in  1860,  while  the  eight 
was  only  14.8  per  million  in  1900.  The 
latter  figure  shows  a  higher  percentage 
than  most  states  without  universities  of 
the  largest  size,  and  b  about  ten  times 
as  favorable  as  the  figures  for  the  South 
Central  states. 

'  While  the  selection  of  Professor  Cat^ 
tell's  thousand  shows  a  great  many  in- 
dividual anomalies  and  oversights,  yet 
it  does  very  well  to  bring  out  such  gen- 
eral facts  as  have  just  been  mentioned. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  same  might 
be  done  for  the  other  fields  of  activity, 
so  that  we  might  see  how  far  each  state 
was  taking  advantage  of  its  own  native 
ability. 

Biology  has  something  to  say  about  the 


purpose  and  scope  of  republican  institu- 
tions. Originally,  the  idea  of  a  king  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fruitful 
conceptions  of  the  world.  Long  before 
mankind  knew  anything  about  Galtonian 
curves  or  polygons  of  frequency,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  existed  in  every 
society  certain  exceptional  individuals, 
capaUe  of  being  put  to  exceptional  uses. 
This  discovery  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  of 
course,  but  he  has  been  able  to  give  it 
new  meanings  Had  uses.  "  The  Divine 
Right  of  Songs  "  is  not  an  empty  phrase, 
but  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  wise 
and  therefore  right  for  those  capable  of 
leading  to  assume  this  office.  The  pro 
test  of  the  republican  was  against  the 
abuse  rather  than  the  use  of  this  high 
function;  and  it  is  a  singular  and  signifi- 
cant fact  that  under  the  guise  of  repub- 
licanism we  have  given  our  temporary 
monarch  more  power  than  the  ]EQng  erf 
England.  Just  now,  some  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  complain  that  this  individual  is 
using  too  freely  his  peculiar  opportunities ; 
a  protest  singularly  ill-timed,  since  he  is 
the  first  of  a  considerable  series  to  show 
any  real  ability  to  fill  the  office.  What, 
then,  should  be  the  powers  and  functions 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  other  president?  The  biological 
formula  is  a  simple  one:  he  should  be 
allowed  to  do  whatever  he  can  do  with 
advantage  to  those  he  serves.  He  should 
not  be  allowed  to  appoint  postmasters  in 
every  village  in  the  IJnited  States,  because 
it  is  beyond  human  possibility  that  he  can 
do  this  intelligently;  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  express  his  opinions  on  public 
questions,  especially  when,  from  his 
position,  he  has  special  knowledge  of 
them.  If  he  has  been  wisely  selected,  he 
represents,  not  merely  the  material  inter- 
ests, but  the  best  ideals,  the  honor,  of 
his  country.  He  may  and  should  stand 
for  the  integrity  of  these  against  all 
comers,  even  as  David  stood  against 
Goliath.  Yet  it  should  be  open  to  the 
humblest  dtisen  to  criticise  his  words 
and  actions  and  to  dr'v^e  his  criticisms 
home  if  he  can. 
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The  ideal  republic  must  be  a  union 
of  more  or  less  kindred  spirits,  with  more 
or  less  kindred  aims,  and  yet  with  suffi- 
cient diversity  to  represent  the  free  play 
of  human  activities.  Where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Nowhere  so  clearly,  I  think,  as 
in  the  field  of  science.  In  the  Republic  of 
Science  there  is  the  necessary  common 
bond,  while  its  citizens  are  scattered  in 
the  foiu:  corners  of  the  earth.  There  is 
the  common  language  of  scientific  terms. 
There  is  the  full  recognition  of  authority, 
with  the  equal  recognition  of  the  right  of 
any  one  to  question  that  authority.  There 
are  no  artificial  sanctions  or,  if  there  are, 
they  count  for  little.  There  is  a  reason- 
able balance  preserved  between  the 
authority  of  custom  and  the  right  to 
change  it.  There  are,  of  course,  places 
encrusted  over,  needing  to  be  broken  by 
violence;  there  are  little  whirlwinds  of 
anarchy ;  perfection  has  not  been  reached, 
but,  taJce  it  all  in  all,  the  Republic  of 
Science  is  the  best  of  modern  republics, 
and  to  be  a  citizen  of  it  is  in  itself  an 
education  in  the  science  of  government. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
causes  of  human  progress,  regarded  in 
the  most  general  way.  Any  group  of 
living  beings,!  arranged  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  any  particular  character, 
may  be  represented  by  a  diagram,  thus : 


B 


Each  dot  may  be  taken  to  represent  one 
individual:  A  is  the  point  of  the  mini- 
mum, B  of  the  maximum  development  of 
the  character.  Of  course,  the  sharpness 
of  the  corners  of  the  figure  will  differ 
much  according  to  the  species  and  char- 
acter chosen,  but  the  general  principle 
will  remain  imaltered.  Dimorphic  forms 
will  of  course  give  a  more  complicated 
figure,  but  these  need  not  be  considered 
at  present.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that, 
as  our  common  experience  would  sug- 


gest, there  are  many  more  individuaJs 
midway  between  the  extremes  tJian  at 
either  end.  T^us,  there  are  more  persons 
of  ordinary  height,  or  approximately  so, 
than  Goliaths  or  Tom  Thumbs. 

Suppose  now  that  the  group  is  not 
stationaxy,  but  shows  progress  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  anew,  that  is, 
toward  the  increase  of  the  given  char- 
acter. This  means  that  the  first  individ- 
ual»  or,  more  likely,  his  representative 
in  a  later  generation,  moves  tarwuid  so 
much,  the  second  also,  and  in  short  the 
whole  group  advances  one  or  two  places. 
This  is  illustrated  very  well  by  the  pro- 
gress of  political  opinion  in  such  a  coun- 
try as  England.  To-day  the  Conserva- 
tive party  stands  where  the  Liberals  of 
former  days  stood;  the  Liberals  are  semi- 
socialistic  in  their  aims,  socialism  has  be^ 
come  a  force  in  practical  politics,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  old-fashioned 
Tory  is  practically  extinct. 

It  is  evident  from  the  diagram  that 
vox  populi  is  not,  from  an  idealistic 
standpoint,  vox  dei.  It  would  be,  if  the 
population  had  reached  perfect  equi- 
librium, so  that  any  change  or  "pro- 
gress" was  undesirable.  Few  of  us,  I 
imagine,  consider  that  any  civilized  na- 
tion can  afford  to  rest  on  its  laureis  to- 
day, even  for  the  briefest  time.  Hence, 
in  respect  to  any  particular  movonent, 
there  must  be  men  who  are  more  enli^t- 
ened  than  the  majority, — men  who,  hav> 
ing  advanced  farther,  can  see  more  of  the 
road  ahead.  That  some  who  profess  to 
have  this  advantage  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  road,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  who  are  fitted  to  lead  and 
who  should  be  followed  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  right. 

Here,  however,  comes  a  difficulty. 
How  is  the  mass  of  mankind  to  know 
the  front  of  the  phalanx  from  the  rear? 
How  is  it  to  distinguish  true  from  fabe 
guides?  Has  it  not  always  stoned  the 
prophets,  and  can  it  well  avoid  doing  so? 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are 
ways  of  escaping  from  this  difficulty,  or 
at  least  of  mitigating  the  evil.   It  is  on- 
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doubtedly  true  that  those  in  the  middle 
of  the  group  can  rarely  see  the  foremost, 
or  understand  his  description  of  the  road. 
But  the  second  can  understand  the  first, 
and  interpret  the  message  to  the  third, 
and  so  along  the  line,  until  even  those  in 
the  rear  have  some  glimmering  of  what's 
about.  Formerly,  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, including  especially  contact  with 
leading  spirits,  were  confined  to  the  few; 
to-day,  by  means  of  the  school  and  the 
press,  they  are  spread  broadcast.  The 
indications  are  that  these  increased  ad- 
vantages do  not  benefit  men  of  the  first 
ability  so  much  as  those  of  the  second 
and  lower  grades.  The  result  is,  that  the 
whole  shape  of  the  figure  may  be  changed 
and  it  becomes  *'  skew."  as  the  biome- 
tricians  say:  — 


Thus,  the  mass  is  closer  to  the  leaders 
and  better  able  to  understand  the  trend 
of  progress  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
The  '*  great  men  "  no  longer  stand  out 
so  prominently,  so  totally  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind;  but  perhaps  their  in- 
fluence is  greater. 

Another  and  most  potent  cause  of 
progress  among  the  masses  is  of  course 
the  sense  of  direction  already  taken.  If 
we  have  advanced  so  much  toward  cer- 
tain ideals,  we  are  the  more  ready  to  take 
additional  steps,  even  without  reference 
to  those  ahead.  This,  however,  is  true 
only  when  some  advance  has  already 
been  made,  and  is  not  a  means  of  initi- 
ating reform.  It  also,  unfortunately,  is 
so  blind  a  force  that  it  is  not  rarely  the 
means  of  leading  a  nation  over  the  preci- 
pice, rather  than  to  the  smnmit  of  the 
mountain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  made 
the  last  diagram  kite-shaped  and  have 


spoken  of  it  as  **  skew."  It  could  be  made 
so,  and  often  has  in  past  times,  by  a  pro- 
cess quite  different  from  that  just  sug- 
gested, namely  that  of  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  the  more  advanced.  This  would 
lead  to  a  similar  homogeneity,  but  vnth- 
out  the  factor  of  progress,  or  rather,  with 
progress  hackwaxda. 

It  will  also  be  remarked  that  the  tail 
behind  does  not  necessarily  result  from 
the  process  of  education;  that  this  pro- 
cess could  affect  the  worst  advanta- 
geously and,  while  the  whole  group  would 
become  more  compact,  it  would  not  be- 
come skew.  This  is  an  exceedingly  de- 
batable point;  but  I  have  ventured  to 
assume,  as  indeed  I  believe,  that  the 
advantages  of  education  would  be  felt 
most  by  the  "average  man,"  and  that 
the  very  poor  minds  would  fail  to  be 
similarly  affected,  just  as  the  very  good 
ones.  In  this  case  the  stragglers  would 
straggle  even  more  than  before,  and  we 
might  have  an  increase  of  crime  and 
lunacy,  for  the  very  reason  that  more 
persons  were  out  of  joint  with  the  world. 
This  would  be  a  disadvantage,  but  cer- 
tainly with  this  compensating  advantage, 
that  the  worst  minds  would  not  have  so 
much  influence  to  the  detriment  of  the 


Finally,  we  have  to  ask,  what  are 
the  real  causes  of  progress  after  all  ?  If 
reformers  cause  reform,  it  is  equally  true 
that  reform  causes  reformers.  In  other 
words,  the  existence  of  the  leader  is,  bio- 
logically speaking,  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  mass  behind.  He  is  but  the  nose 
on  its  face,  as  it  were. 

Progress  in  human  society  may  come 
about  in  two  ways,  which  in  actual  fact 
will  be  combined.  It  may  result  from 
variation  of  the  germ-plasm,  that  is  to 
say,  actual  and  fundamental  change  in 
the  make-up  of  the  individuals ;  or  it  may 
result  from  acquired  characteristics. 

That  the  germ-plasm  varies,  with  re- 
sulting variations  in  the  individuals  de- 
veloping, is  well  known.  Among  animals 
and  plants,  this  variation  is  the  normal 
cause  of  change  or  progress.    Among 
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domesticated  and  ciiltivated  forms,  the 
seleetioii  of  suitable  variations  has  been 
most  potent  in  transforsiing  races,  so 
that  the  cabbage  and  the  tiurnip,  for 
instance,  have  little  resemblance  to  their 
wild  ancestors.  Has  progress  of  this  sort 
occurred  within  historic  times  in  the 
himian  species?  It  certainly  has,  in 
respect  to  certain  diseases,  owing  to  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit.  It  has,  also,  as 
the  result  of  the  mingling  of  races;  the 
English  nation  is  no  doubt  a  conspicuous 
erample  of  it.  These,  however,  are  sec- 
ondary considerations,  compared  with 
the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  social 
wisdom  and  the  resulting  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  education*  It  is  impossible  to 
say  if,  and  how  much,  the  average  new- 
born child  of  America  to-day  is  better 
than  the  new-born  children  who  were  its 
ancestors  in  the  tents  of  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons, the  Gauls,  or  the  Goths.  One  may 
suspect  that  the  difference,  after  all,  is 
slight,  for  the  number  of  generations 
since  savagery  has  been  very  few. 

While  so  much  has  been  done  by 
selection  to  improve  domesticated  ani- 
mals, the  king  of  "tame  creatures," 
man,  has  been  left  to  go  his  way  unheed- 
ed. There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  large 
amount  of  selection  of  a  kind,  —  that 
which  takes  place  whenever  man  and 
woman  wed,  as  the  result  of  their  own 
free  choice.  There  is  a  preference  for  the 
fit,  leaving  the  unfit  often  childless,  and 
even  coeducation  may  subserve  good 
biological  ends  by  bringing  together  the 
best  intellects  of  the  day.  Yet  all  this 
is  often  erratic  enoiigh,  owing  to  false 
social  standards  and  poor  ideab;  so  we 
must  welcome  especially  the  better  edu- 
cation of  women,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  raise  the  rougher  sex  by  establishing 
new  values. 

However,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
choice  of  the  fit,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  most  conspicuous  and  practicable 
advantages  will  result  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfit  This  will  be  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  the  future,  I  doubt  not, 
and  it  will  come  to  be  an. axiom  that 


insanity,  imbecility,  hereditary  disease, 
and  the  like,  shall  not  be  increased  fay 
breeding.  In  that  remarkable  skit, 
Erewhon^  it  is  related  that  the  £ke- 
whonians  regarded  disease  as  we  regard 
moral  faults,  and  persons  showing  signs 
of  it  were  locked  up,  while  those  very 
severely  affected  were  liable  to  be  exe- 
cuted. We  may  never  reach  precisely 
the  Erewhonian  point  of  view,  but  with 
all  kindness  and  compassion  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  see  that  those  con- 
spicuously defective,  while  having  the 
best  lives  th^  are  capable  of  without 
harm  to  society,  do  not  continue  thdr 
defects  into  the  next  generation. 

The  slowness  and  difficulty  of  the 
alteration  of  our  fundamental  natures — 
if  such  can  be  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
all  in  recent  times —  serve  to  emphasise 
the  importance  and  value  of  acquired 
characteristics,  —  in  a  broad  sense,  of 
education.  Education,  in  the  hands  of 
man,  aided  by  "  social  inheritance,"  has 
made  our  modem  civilization  out  of 
barbarism,  and  gives  us  hope  for  the 
most  backward  races.  We  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  it  can  do  everything;  and 
no  doubt  it  is  so  far  from  having  reached 
the  limit  of  its  possibilities  that  we  can- 
not form  any  idea  what  those  may  be. 
Yet,  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere, 
given  mankind  as  it  is  to-day;  and  the 
only  way  to  get  mote  tether  will  then  be 
to  improve  tiie  race  itself.  Already,  it 
does  not  take  sharp  eyes  to  see  dogs  on 
the  wheels  of  progress,  and  it  will  require 
the  utmost  wisdom  at  our  command  to 
prevent  an  ultimate  stoppage  or  break- 
down. In  all  this,  much  dep^ids  upon 
our  ideab.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
some  of  us  look  forward  to  endless  pro- 
gress and  think  of  staUe  equilibrium  as 
a  catastrophe.  It  arises  no  doubt  largely 
from  the  fact  that  progress  is  all  we 
know;  still  more  from  the  psychological 
fact  that  all  consciousness,  aJi  real  life, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  change.  It  is  curious  to  recall 
that  the  old  idea  that  man  was  created 
once  for  all  and  would  reach  a  conditioo 
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of  stability  in  heaven,  was  the  fruit,  not 
of  idealism,  but  rather  of  the  lack  of  it; 
and  the  picture  reminds  us  altogether 
too  much  of  the  happy  condition  of  the 
oyster  to-day.  And  is  not  the  oyster 
happy?  Satisfied,  practicaUy  the  same 
from  cretaceous  times,  it  lets  the  tide  of 
progress  flow  on,  while  it  is  founded  on  a 
rock.  It  is  a  success,  from  one  point  of 
view,  but  that  is  not  ours. 

In  our  complicated  modem  society  tio 
citizen,  however  active,  can  guard  all  his 
interests,  much  less  those  of  his  child- 
ren and  fellows.  As  Professor  Ross  has 
recently  well  said,  there  is  an  ever  shifting 
but  wide  margin  of  opportunity  in  which 
the  criminaloid  disports  himself,  and  it 
is  not  for  the  common  man  to  catch 
up  with  him.  It  becomes  increasingly 
necessary  to  delegate  numerous  duties  to 
special  individuals,  and  nobody  knows 
tliis  better  than  the  biologist.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  law  gives  John  Smith  power 
to  prosecute  the  man  who  puts  formalin 
in  his  milk,  but  his  baby*  is  probably 
dead  before  he  discovers  it.  He  can  no 
more  keep  a  private  scientific  library  and 
laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
all  infringements  upon  the  int^rity  of 
the  things  he  buys  than  he  can  keep  a 
private  policeman  to  take  care  of  the 
wandering  burglar,  or  a  private  arsenal 
to  warn  off  the  beUigerent  foreigner.  Even 
if  he  is  well  trained  in  science,  he  cannot 
chase  the  criminaloid  around  every  post; 
he  must  delegate  this  work  to  others 
specially  trained  for  its  performance. 

The  time  will  come,  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  every  county  or  municipality  will 
employ  a  considerable  staff  of  scientific 
men.  Some  will  look  after  the  food- 
supply,  others  wiU  examine  the  water, 
others  the  clothing  offered  for  sale,  with 
particular  regard  to  its  origin  and  manu- 
facture. There  will  be  those  who  will 
make  a  study  of  the  children  and  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  they 
should  work  in  school ;  others  will  investi- 
gate trades  and  manufactures  and  report 
anything  detrimental  to  the  workers. 
There  will  be  statisticians  and  econo- 
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mists,  students  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, all  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
the  best  results  from  human  labor.  All  of 
these,  at  the  same  time,  will  endeavor  to 
guard  the  pubhc  honor  and  it  wiU  not  be 
tolerated  that  some  are  underpaid  and 
overworked  because  of  their  necessity, 
others  overpaid  and  underworked  be- 
cause of  their  positions  of  vantage.  All 
this,  I  hope,  will  be  done  more  locally 
than  nationally ;  partly  because  a  national 
system  is  apt  to  become  too  inflexible,  too 
little  responsive  to  special  needs,  and 
partly  because  the  average,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  nation,  will  never  be  so 
good  as  some  of  the  parts,  and  the  more 
progressive  and  enlightened  communi- 
ties should  be  able  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  good  qualities.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  doubtless  be  considered 
justifiable  for  the  nation  or  the  state  to 
step  in  and  clean  up  localities  which  are 
especially  backward  or  corrupt,  regard- 
ing them  as  public  nuisances.  While  all 
this  is  going  on  in  every  township,  there 
will  be  other  scientific  men  en^ployed  to 
work  on  the  general  problems  which 
underlie  all  the  practical  applications 
just  indicated.  Some  of  the  researches 
wiU  occupy  many  men  for  many  genera- 
tions, others  will  be  more  brief  or  cir> 
cumscribed;  but  all  will  redound  to  the 
intellectual  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Facilities  for  work  of  all  kinds 
will  be  freely  provided,  and  the  rich  man 
wiU  be,  not  he  who  has  most,  but  he 
who  can  use  most,  and  to  the  best  ends. 
The  revivification  of  science  wiU  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  new  birth  of  the 
arts.  With  leisure  on  the  one  hand  and 
imagination  on  the  other,  men  will  come 
to  a  fresh  appreciation  of  beauty;  new 
values  wiU  be  created  and  human  life 
immeasurably  enriched.  Envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  will  not  be  destroyed,  but 
most  of  the  wickedness  of  modern  hfe 
will  perish  from  lack  of  motive  or  oppor- 
tuni^.  When  or  how  this  will  all  come 
about,  we  do  not  know ;  say,  if  you  please, 
that  it  is  but  a  golden  dream;  I  reply 
that  it  is  at  least  a  dream  worth  dreaming. 
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*'  Soft  Sensibility,  iweet  Beauty's  aonl  I 
Keepe   her   coy  state,  and    animates    the 
whole."  —  Hatlst. 

Readers  of  Miss  Biirney's  Diary  will 
remember  her  maidenly  confusion  when 
Colonel  Fairly  (the  Honorable  Stephen 
Digby)  Recommends  to  her  a  novel  (^ed 
Original  Love-Lettera  between  a  Lady  of 
Quality  and  a  Person  of  Inferior  Station. 
The  authoress  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia  — 
then  thirty-six  years  of  age  —  is  embar- 
rassed by  the  glaring  impropriety  of  this 
title.  In  vain  Colonel  Fairly  assures  her 
that  the  book  contains  **  nothing  but 
good  sense,  moral  reflections,  and  refined 
ideas,  clothed  in  the  most  expressive  and 
elegant  language."  Fanny,  though  long- 
ing to  read  a  work  of  such  estimable  char- 
acter, cannot  consent  to  borrow,  or  even 
discuss,  anything  so  compromising  as 
love-letters;  and,  with  her  customary 
coyness,  murmivs  a  few  words  of  denial. 
Colonel  Fairly,  however,  is  not  easily 
daunted.  Three  days  later  he  actually 
brings  the  volume  to  that  virginal  bower, 
and  asks  permission  to  read  portions  of 
it  aloud,  excusing  his  audacity  with  the 
solemn  assurance  that  there  was  no  per- 
son, not  even  his  own  daughter,  in  whose 
hands  he  would  hesitate  to  place  it.  "  It 
was  now  impossible  to  avoid  saying  that 
I  should  like  to  hear  it,"  confesses  Miss 
Burney.  "  I  should  seem  else  to  doubt 
either  his  taste  or  his  delicacy,  while  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  both."  So 
the  book  is  produced,  and  the  fair  lis- 
tener, bending  over  her  needlework  to 
hide  her  blushes,  acknowledges  it  to  be 
*'  moral,  elegant,  feeling,  and  rational," 
while  lamenting  that  the  unhappy  nature 
of  its  title  makes  its  presence  a  source  of 
embarrassment. 

This  edifying  little  anecdote  sheds 
light  upon  a  palmy  period  of  propriety. 
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Miss  Burney's  self-consciousness,  her 
superhuman  diffidence,  and  the  "deli- 
cious confusion"  which  overwhelmed 
her  upon  the  most  insignificant  occa- 
sions, were  beacon  lights  to  her  "  sisters 
of  Parnassus,"  to  the  less  distinguished 
women  who  followed  her  brilliant  lead. 
The  passion  for  novel-reading  was  assert- 
ing itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  a  dominant  note  d  femi- 
ninity. The  sentimentalities  (rf  fiction  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  woman's  standard,  to 
satisfy  her  irrational  demands.  **  If  the 
story-teller  had  always  had  mere  men  for 
an  audience,"  says  an  acute  Eng^h 
critic,  "  there  woiild  have  been  no  ro- 
mance; nothing  but  the  improving  faUe, 
or  the  indecent  anecdote."  It  was  the 
woman  who,  as  Miss  Seward  sorrowfully 
observed,  sucked  the  "sweet  poison" 
which  the  novelist  administered;  it  was 
the  woman  who  stooped  conspicuously  to 
the  "  reigning  folly  "  of  the  day. 

The  particular  occasion  cd  this  out- 
break on  Mjss  Seward's  part  was  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  a  novel,  now  long 
forgotten  by  the  world,  but  which  in  its 
time  rivaled  in  popularity  Evdina,  and 
the  well-loved  Mysteries  of  Uddpho.  Its 
plaintive  name  is  Emmdine  ;  or  the  Or- 
phan of  the  CastUy  and  its  authoress 
Charlotte  Smith,  was  a  woman  of  cour- 
age, character,  and  good  ability ;  also  of  a 
cheerful  temperament,  which  we  should 
never  have  surmised  from  her  works.  It 
is  said  that  her  son  owed  his  advance- 
ment in  the  East  India  Company  solely 
to  the  admiration  felt  for  Emmdine^ 
which  was  being  read  as  assiduously  in 
Bengal  as  in  London.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
always  the  gentlest  of  critics,  held  that  it 
belonged  to  the  "  highest  branch  of  ficti- 
tious narrative."  The  Queen,  who  con- 
sidered it  a  masterpiece,  lent  it  to  Miss 
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Bumey,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  Colonel 
Fairly,  who  ventured  to  obserye  that  it 
was  not  "piquant,"  and  asked  for  a 
/{cmi6^  instead. 

Emmdine  is  not  piquant  Its  heroine 
has  more  tears  thaji  Niobe.  ''Formed 
of  the  softest  elements,  and  with  a  mind 
calculated  for  select  friendship  and  do- 
mestic happiness,"  it  is  her  misfortune 
to  be  loved  by  all  the  men  she  meets. 
The  "interesting  languor"  of  a  coun- 
tenance habitually  "wet  with  tears" 
proves  their  undoing.  Her  "deep  con- 
vulsive sobs"  charm  them  more  than 
the  laughter  of  other  maidens.  When 
the  orphan  leaves  the  castle  for  the  first 
time,  she  weeps  bitterly  for  an  hour; 
when  she  converses  with  her  uncle, 
she  can  "  no  longer  command  her  tears ; 
sobs  obliged  her  to  cease  speaking;"  and 
when  he  urges  upon  her  the  advantages 
of  a  worldly  marriage,  she  —  as  if  that 
were  possible  —  "wept  more  than  be- 
fore." Yfhen  Delamere,  maddened  by 
rejection,  carries  her  off  in  a  post-chaise 
(a  delightful  frontispiece  illustrates  this 
episode),  "a  shower  of  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes;"  and  even  a  rescue  fails  to 
raise  her  spirits.  Her  response  to  Godol- 
phin's  tenderest  approaches  is  to  "  wipe 
away  the  involuntary  betrayers  of  her 
emotion; "  and  when  he  exclaims  in  a 
transport,  "  Enchanting  softness !  Is  then 
the  safety  of  Godolphin  so  dear  to  that 
angelic  bosom  ?  "  she  answers  him  with 
"audible  sobs." 

The  other  characters  in  the  book  are 
nearly  as  tearful.  When  Delamere  is  not 
striking  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist,  he  is  weeping  at  Emmeline's  feet. 
Xhe  repentant  Fitz-Ed  ward  lays  his  head 
on  a  chair,  and  weeps  "  like  a  woman." 
Lady  Adelina,  who  has  stooped  to  folly, 
naturally  sheds  many  tears,  and  writes  an 
**  Ode  to  Despair ; "  while  Enmielinefrom 
time  to  time  gives  "  vent  to  a  full  heart " 
by  weeping  over  Lady  Adelina's  infant. 
Godolphin  sobs  loudly  when  he  sees  his 
frail  sister;  and  when  he  meets  Lord 
Westhaven  after  an  absence  of  four  years, 
**  the  manly  eyes  of  both  brothers  were 


filled  with  tears."  We  wonder  how  Scott, 
whose  heroines  cry  so  littie  and  whose 
heroes  never  cry  at  all,  stood  all  this 
weeping;  and,  when  we  remember  the 
perfunctory  nature  of  Sir  Walter's  love- 
scenes, —  wedged  in  any  way  among 
more  important  matters,  —  we  wonder 
still  more  how  he  endiu*ed  the  ravings 
of  Delamere,  or  the  melancholy  verses 
with  which  Godolplun  from  time  to  time 
soothes  his  despondent  soul. 

In  deep  depressioii  tnnk,  the  enfeebled  mind 
Will  to  the  deaf  cold  elements  oomplain ; 
And  tell  the  embosomed  grief,  however  vain, 

To  sullen  soiges  and  the  viewless  wind. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  mournf ulness 
of  Emmdine  which  displeased  Miss 
Seward,  but  rather  the  occasional  intru- 
sion of  "  low  characters;  "  of  those  un- 
derbred and  unimpassioned  persons  who 
—  as  in  Miss  Burney's  and  Miss  Fcr- 
rier's  novels  —  are  naturally  and  almost 
cheerfully  vulgar.  That  Mr.  William 
Hayley,  author  of  The  Triumphs  of 
Temper,  and  her  own  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer, should  tune  his  inconstant  lyre  in 
praise  of  Mrs.  Smith  was  more  than  Miss 
Seward  could  bear.  "  My  very  foes  ac- 
quit me  of  harbouring  one  grain  of  envy 
in  my  bosom,"  she  writes  him  feelingly; 
"  yet  it  is  surely  by  no  means  inconsist- 
ent with  that  exemption  to  feel  a  litUe  in- 
dignant, and  to  enter  one's  protest,  when 
compositions  of  mere  mediocrity  are  ex- 
tolled far  above  those  of  real  genius." 
She  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  "  in- 
delicacy" of  Lady  Adelina's  fall  from 
grace,  and  the  use  of  "  kitchen  phrases," 
such  as  "  she  grew  white  at  the  intelli- 
gence." "  White  instead  of  pale,"  com- 
ments Miss  Seward  severely,  "  I  have 
often  heard  servants  say,  but  never  a 
gentieman  or  a  gentiewoman."  If  Mr. 
Hayley  desires  to  read  novels,  she  urges 
upon  him  the  charms  of  another  popular 
heroine,  Caroline  de  Lichtfield,  in  whom 
he  will  find  "  simplicity,  wit,  pathos,  and 
the  most  exalted  generosity;"  and  the 
history  of  whose  adventures  "  makes  curi- 
osity gasp,  admiration  kindle,  and  pity 
dissolve." 
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Caroline,  "the  gay  child  of  Artless 
Nonchalance,"  is  at  least  a  more  cheerful 
young  person  than  the  Orphan.  Her 
story,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  de  Montolieu,  was  widely  read 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  and 
Miss  Seward  tells  us  that  its  author  was 
indebted  "to  the  merits  and  graces  of 
these  volumes  for  a  transition  from  in- 
competence to  the  comforts  of  wealth; 
from  the  unprotected  dependence  of  wan- 
ing virginity  to  the  social  pleasures  of 
wedded  friendship."  In  plain  words,  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  a  rich  and 
elderly  German  widower  read  the  book, 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  the  writer, 
and  married  her.  "Hymen,"  exclaims 
Miss  Seward,  V  passed  by  the  fane  of 
Cytherea  and  the  shrine  of  Plutus,  to 
light  his  torch  at  the  altar  of  genius;  "  — 
which  beautiful  burst  of  eloquence  makes 
it  painful  to  add  the  chilling  truth,  and 
say  that  Caroline  de  Licktfield  was  written 
six  years  after  its  author's  marriage  with 
M.  de  Montolieu,  who  was  a  Swiss,  and 
her  second  husband.  She  espoused  her 
first,  M.  de  Crousaz,  when  she  was  eight- 
een, and  still  comfortably  remote  frpm 
the  terrors  of  waning  virginity.  Accurate 
information  was  not,  however,  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  day.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  writing  some  years  later  of 
Madame  de  Montolieu,  ignores  both 
marriages  altogether,  and  calls  her  Made- 
moiselle. 

No  rich  reward  lay  in  wait  for  poor 
Charlotte  Smith,  whose  husband  was  sys- 
tematically impecunious,  and  whose 
large  family  of  children  were  supported 
wholly  by  her  pen.  Emmelinet  or  the  Or- 
phan of  the  Casde  was  followed  by  Ethd- 
inday  or  the  Reciuae  of  the  Lake,  and  that 
by  The  Old  Manor  House,  which  was 
esteemed  her  masterpiece.  Its  heroine 
bears  the  interesting  name  of  Monimia; 
and  when  she  marries  her  Orlando, 
"  every  subsequent  hour  of  their  lives  was 
mark^  by  some  act  of  benevolence,"  — 
a  breathless  and  philanthropic  career. 
By  this  time  the  false-hearted  Hayley  hJad 
so  far  transferred  to  Mrs.   Smith  the 


homage  due  to  Miss  Seward,  that  he  was 
rewaided  ^with  the  painful  privily  of 
reading  The  Old  Manor  Haute  in  manu- 
script,—  a  privilege  reserved  in  those 
days  for  tried  and  patient  friends.  The 
poet  had  himself  didlied  a  little  with  fic- 
tion, having  written,  "  solely  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion,"  a  novel  called 
The  Young  Widow,  which  no  one  ap- 
pears to  have  read,  except  perhaps  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  its 
authw  sent  a  copy. 

Jn  purity  of  motive  Mr.  Hayley  was 
rivaled  only  by  Mrs.  Brunton,  whose 
two  novels,  Seif -Control  and  Discipline, 
were  designed  "  to  procure  admission  for 
the  religion  of  a  sound  mind  and  of  the 
Bible  where  it  cannot  find  access  in  any 
other  form."  Mrs.  Brunton  was  perhaps 
the  most  commended  novelist  of  her  time. 
The  inexorable  titles  of  her  stories  se- 
ciured  for  them  a  place  upon  the  guarded 
book-shelves  of  the  young.  Many  a  de- 
mure English  girl  must  have  blessed 
these  deluding  titles,  just  as,  f  or^  years 
later,  many  an  English  boy  blessed  the 
inspiration  which  had  impelled  Geoirge 
Borrow  to  misname  his  inmiortal  book 
The  Bible  in  Spain.  When  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  undertook  to  write  a  novel  in 
the  interests  of  religion  and  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  when  she  called  it  Discipline^  and 
drew  up  a  stately  apology  for  employing 
fiction  as  a  medium  for  the  lessons  she 
meant  to  convey,  what  parent  couki  re- 
fuse to  be  beguiled?  There  is  nothing 
trivial  in  Mrs.  Brunton's  conception  of  a 
good  novel,  in  the  standard  she  propose 
to  the  world. 

"  Let  the  admirable  construction  of 
fable  in  Tom  Jones  be  employed  to  un- 
fold characters  like  Miss  Edgeworth's; 
let  it  lead  to  a  moral  like  Richardson's; 
let  it  be  told  with  the  el^ance  of  Boos- 
seau,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  Gold- 
smith; let  it  be  all  this,  and  Milton  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  the  work." 

How  far  Discipline  and  Sdf-Conini 
approach  this  composite  standard  of  pe^ 
fection  it  would  be  invidious  to  ask;  hat 
they  accomplished  a  miracle  of   their 
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owB  in  being  both  popular  and  per- 
mitted, in  pleasing  the  frivolous,  and  ed- 
ifying the  devout.  Dedicated  to  Miss  Jo- 
anna Baillie,  sanctioned  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  th^  stood  above  reproach*  though 
not  without  a  flavor  of  depravity.  Mrs. 
Brunton's  outlook  upon  life  was  singu- 
larly uncomplicated.  All  her  women  of 
fashion  are  heartless  and  inane.  All  her 
men  of  fashion  cherish  dishonorable  de- 
signs upon  female  youth  and  innocence. 
Indeed  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Laura, 
in  Sdf-Control^  to  preserve  her  virginity 
may  be  thought  a  trifle  explicit  for  very 
youthful  readers.  We  find  her  in  the  first 
chapter  —  she  is  seventeen  —  fainting  at 
the  feet  of  her  lover,  who  has  just  re- 
vealed the  unworthy  native  of  his  inten- 
tions; and  we  follow  her  through  a  series 
of  swoons  to  the  last  pages,  where  she 
"  sinks  senseless  "  into  —  of  all  vessels ! 
—  a  canoe;  and  is  carried  many  miles 
down  a  Canadian  river  in  a  state  of  nice- 
ly balanced  unconsciousness.  Her  self- 
control  (the  crowning  virtue  which  gives 
its  title  to  the  book)  is  so  marked  that 
when  she  dismisses  Hargrave  on  proba- 
tion, and  then  meets  him  accidentally  in 
a  London  print-shop  after  a  four  months' 
absence,  she  ''neither  screamed  nor 
fainted;  "  only  *'  trembled  violently,  and 
leant  against  the  counter  to  recover 
strength  and  composure."  It  is  not  until 
he  turns,  and  "  regardless  of  the  inquisi- 
tive looks  of  the  spectators,  clasped  her  to 
his  breast,"  that  "  her  head  sunk  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  she  lost  all  conscious- 
ness." As  for  her  heroic  behavior  when 
the  same  Hargrave  (having  lapsed  from 
grace)  shoots  the  virtuous  De  Coiurcy  in 
Lduiy  Felham's  sunmier-house,  it  must  be 
described  in  the  author's  own  words.  No 
others  could  do  it  justice. 

•*  To  the  pbtnts  which  their  beauty  had 
recommended  to  Lady  Pelham,  Laura 
had  added  a  few  of  which  the  usefulness 
was  known  to  her.  Agaric  of  the  oak  was 
of  the  number;  and  she  had  often  ap- 
plied it  where  many  a  hand  less  fair 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  task.  Nor 
did  she  hesitate  now.  The  ball  had  en- 


tered near  the  neck;  and  the  feminine, 
the  delicate  Laura  herself  disengaged  the 
wound  from  its  covering;  the  feeling,  the 
tender  Laura  herself  performed  an  office 
from  which  false  sensibility  would  have 
recoiled  in  horror." 

Is  it  possible  that  anybody  except  Miss 
Burn^  could  have  shrunk  modestly 
from  Uie  sight  of  a  lover's  neck,  especially 
when  it  had  a  bullet  in  it  ?  Could  a  sense 
of  decorum  be  more  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed ?  Yet  the  same  novel  which  held 
up  to  our  youthful  great-grandmothers 
this  unapproachable  standard  of  pro- 
priety, presented  to  their  consideration 
the  most  intimate  details  of  libertimsm. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  no  escape  from 
the  moralist's  devastating  disclosures. 

One  characteristic  is  common  to  all 
these  faded  romances,  which  in  their 
time  were  read  with  far  more  fervor  and 
sympathy  than  are  their  successors  to- 
day. Tlds  is  the  undying  and  undeviat- 
ing  nature  of  their  heroes'  affections. 
Written  by  ladies  who  took  no  count  of 
man's  proverbial  inconstancy,  they  ex- 
press a  touching  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  feminine  charms.  A  heroine  of  seven- 
teen (she  is  seldom  older),  with  ringlets 
and  a  "  faltering  timidity,"  inflames  both 
the  virtuous  and  the  profligate  with  such 
imperishable  passions  that,  when  trium- 
phant morality  leads  her  to  the  altar, 
defeated  vice  cannot  survive  her  loss. 
Her  suitors,  reversing  the  enviable  expe- 
rience of  Ben  Bolt,  — 

veep  with  delight  vhen  she  ffirw  them 
a  smile, 
And  tremble  with  fear  at  her  frovn. 

They  grow  faint  with  rapture  when  they 
enter  her  presence,  and,  when  she  re- 
pels their  advances,  they  signify  thdr  dis- 
appointment by  gnashing  their  teeth,  and 
beating  thdr  heads  against  the  wall.  Re- 
jection cannot  alienate  their  faithful 
hearts;  years  and  absence  cannot  chill 
their  fervor.  They  belong  to  a  race  of 
men,  who,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  are 
now  as  extinct  as  the  mastodon. 

It  was  Miss  Jane^'Porter  who  success- 
fully transferred  to  a  conquering  hero 
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that  exquisite  sensibility  of  soul  which 
had  erstwhile  belonged  to  the  conquering 
heroine,  —  to  the  Emmelines  and  Ade- 
linas  of  fiction.  Dipping  her  pen  "  in  the 
tears  of  Poland/'  she  conveyed  the  glitter- 
ing drops  to  the  eyes  of  "  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,"  whence  liiey  gush  in  rills, — like 
those  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon's  brother. 
Thaddeus  is  of  such  exalted  virtue  that 
strangers  in  London  address  him  as  "  ex- 
cellent young  gentleman,"  and  his  friends 
speak  of  him  as  "  incomparable  young 
man."  He  rescues  children  from  horses' 
hoofs,  and  from  burning  buildings.  He 
nurses  them  through  small-pox,  and 
leaves  their  bedsides  in  the  most  casual 
manner,  to  mingle  in  crowds  and  go  to 
the  play.  He  saves  women  from  insult  on 
the  streets.  He  is  kind  even  to  "that 
poor  slandered  and  abused  animal,  the 
cat,"  —  which  is  certainly  to  his  credit. 
Wrapped  in  a  sable  doak,  wearing 
"  hearse-like  plumes  "  upon  his  hat,  a 
star  upon  his  breast,  and  a  sabre  by  his 
side,  he  moves  with  BLamlet's  melan- 
choly grace  through  the  five  hundred 
pages  of  the  story.  "  His  unrestrained 
and  elegant  conversation  acquired  new 
pathos  from  the  anguish  that  was  driven 
back  to  his  heart :  like  the  beds  of  rivers 
which  infuse  their  own  nature  with  the 
current,  his  hidden  grief  imparted  an  in- 
describable interest  and  charm  to  all  his 
sentiments  and  actions." 

What  wonder  that  such  a  youth  is  pas- 
sionately loved  by  all  the  women  who 
cross  his  path,  but  whom  he  regards  for 
the  most  part  with  "  that  lofty  tranquil- 
lity which  is  inseparable  from  high  rank 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  virtue."  In 
vain  Miss  Euphemia  Dundas  writes  him 
amorous  notes,  and  entraps  him  into  em- 
barrassing situations.  In  vain  Lady  Sara 
Roos  —  married,  I  regret  to  say  —  pur- 
sues him  to  his  lodgings,  and  wrings  *'  her 
snowy  arms"  while  she  confesses  the 
hopeless  nature  of  her  infatuation.  The 
irreproachable  Thaddeus  replaces  her 
tenderly  but  firmly  on  a  sofa,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  sends  her  home  in  a  cab.  It  is 
only  when  the  "orphan  heiress,"  Miss 


Beaufort,  makes  her  appearance  on  die 
scene,  "  a  large  Turkish  shawl  envckyp^ 
ing  her  fine  form,  a  modest  grace  ob- 
servable in  every  limb,"  that  the  exile's 
haughty  soul  succumbs  to  love.  Miss 
Beaufort  has  been  admirably  brought  up 
by  her  aunt.  Lady  Somerset,  who  is  a 
person  of  great  distinction,  and  who 
gives  "  conversasdones,"  as  famous  in 
their  way  as  Mrs.  Proudie's.  —  "  There 
the  young  Mary  Beaufort  listened  to 
pious  divines  of  every  Christian  persua- 
sion. There  she  gathered  wisdom  from 
real  philosophers;  and,  in  the  society  of 
oiu:  best  living  poets,  cherished  an  enthu- 
siasm for  all  that  is  great  and  good.  On 
these  evenings.  Sir  Robert  Somerset's 
house  reminded  the  visitor  of  what  he 
had  read  or  imagined  of  the  School  of 
Athens." 

Never  do  hero  and  heroine  approach 
each  other  with  such  spasms  of  noiodestj 
as  Thaddeus  and  Miss  Beaufort  Their 
hearts  expand  with  emotion,  but  their 
mutual  sense  of  propriety  keeps  them  re- 
mote from  all  vulgar  understandings.  In 
vain  "  Mary's  rosy  lips  seemed  to  farealhe 
balm  while  she  spoke."  In  vain  "her 
beautiful  eyes  shone  with  benevolence." 
The  exile,  standing  proudly  aloof, 
watches  with  bitter  composure  the  atten- 
tions of  more  frivolous  suitcnn.  "His 
arms  were  folded,  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
forehead;  and  his  long  dark  eye-lashes 
shading  his  downcast  ^es  imparted  a  de- 
jection to  his  whole  air  which  wrapped 
her  weeping  heart  round  and  round  with 
regretful  pangs."  What  with  his  lashes, 
and  his  hidden  griefs,  the  majesty  of  his 
mournful  moods,  and  the  pleasing  pen- 
siveness  of  his  lighter  ones,  Thaddeus  so 
far  eclipses  his  English  rivals  that  they 
may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  he  had 
kept  his  chamis  in  Poland.  Who  that 
has  read  the  matchless  paragraph  which 
describes  the  first  unveiling  of  the  hero's 
symmetrical  leg  can  forget  the  sensatioD 
it  produces  ? 

"  Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
Thaddeus  came  out  this  morning  without 
boots;  and  it  being  the  first  time  the  ex- 
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quisite  proportion  of  his  limb  had  been 
seen  by  any  of  the  present  company  ex- 
cepting Euphemia  **  (why  had  Euphemia 
been  so  favored  ?),  "  Lascelles,  bursting 
with  an  emotion  which  he  would  not  call 
envy,  measiured  the  count's  fine  leg  with 
his  scornful  eye." 

When  Thaddeus  at  last  expresses  his 
attachment  for  Miss  Beaufort,  he  does  so 
kneeling  respectfully  in  her  uncle's  pre- 
sence, and  in  these  well-chosen  words: 
'*  Dearest  Miss  Beaufort,  may  I  indulge 
myself  in  the  idea  that  I  am  blessed  with 
your  esteem  ?  "  Whereupon  Mary  whis- 
pers to  Sir  Robert,  "  Pray,  Sir,  desire  him 
to  rise.  I  am  already  sufficiently  over- 
whelmed I"  and  the  solemn  deed  is 
done. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  may  be  called  the 
Last  of  ths  Heroes^  and  take  rank  with  the 
Last  of  ths  Mohicans^  the  Last  of  the 
Barons^  the  Last  of  the  Cavaliers^  and  all 
the  finalities  of  fiction.  With  him  died 
that  noble  race  who  expressed  our  great- 
grandmothers'  artless  ideals  of  perfection. 
Seventy  years  later,  Disraeli  made  a  de- 
sperate effort  to  revive  a  pale  phantom  of 
departed  glory  in  Lothair,  that  nursling 
of  the  gods,  who  is  emphatically  a  hero, 
and  nothing  more.  "  London,"  we  are 
gravely  told,  "was  at  Lothair's  feet." 
He  is  at  once  the  hope  of  United  Italy, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  English  Estab- 
lishment. He  is  —  at  twenty-one  —  the 
pivot  of  fashionable,  politics^,  and  cleri- 
cal diplomacy.  He  is  beloved  by  the 
female  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain;  and 
mysterious  ladies,  whose  lofty  souls 
stoop  to  no  conventionalities,  die  happy 
with  his  kisses  on  their  lips.  Five  hun- 
dred mounted  gentlemen  compose  his 
simple  country  escort,  and  the  coat  of  his 
groom  of  the  chambers  is  made  in  Saville 
Row.  What  more  could  a  hero  want? 
What  more  could  be  lavished  upon  him 


by  the  most  indulgent  of  authors?  Yet 
who  shall  compare  Lothair  to  the  no- 
ble Thaddeus  nodding  his  hearse-like 
plumes,  —  IShaddeus  dedicated  to  the 
**  urbanity  of  the  brave,"  and  embalmed 
in  the  tears  of  Poland  ?  The  inscrutable 
creator  of  Lothair  presented  his  puppet 
to  a  mocking  world ;  but  all  England  and 
most  of  the  Continent  dilated  with  cor- 
rect emotions  when  Thaddeus,  "  uniting 
to  the  courage  of  a  man  the  sensibility  of 
a  woman,  and  the  exalted  goodness  of  an 
angel "  (I  quote  from  an  appreciative 
critic),  knelt  at  Miss  Beaufort's  feet. 

Ten  years  later  Pride  and  Prejudice 
made  its  unobtrusive  appearance,  and 
was  read  by  that  "  saving  remnant "  to 
whom  is  confided  the  intellectual  welfare 
of  their  land.  Mrs.  Elwood,  the  biogra- 
pher of  England's  Literary  Ladies^  tells 
us,  in  the  few  careless  pages  which  she 
deems  sufficient  for  Miss  Austen's  novels, 
that  there  are  people  who  think  these 
stories  "  worthy  of  ranking  with  those  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth;  "  but  that  in  their  author's  esti- 
mation (and,  by  inference,  in  her  own), 
"they  took  up  a  much  more  humble 
station."  Yet,  tolerant  even  of  such  in- 
feriority, Mrs.  Elwood  bids  us  remember 
that  although  "  the  character  of  Enmia 
is  perhaps  too  manoeuvring  and  too 
plotting  to  be  perfectly  amiable,"  that 
of  Catherine  Morland  "  will  not  suffer 
greatly  even  from  a  comparison  with 
Miss  Burney's  interesting  Evelina;" 
and  that  "  although  one  is  occasionally 
annoyed  by  the  underbred  personages  of 
Miss  Austen's  novels,  the  annoyance  is 
only  such  as  we  should  feel  if  we  were 
actually  in  their  company." 

It  was  thus  that  our  genteel  great- 
grandmothers,  enamoured  of  lofty  merit 
and  of  refined  sensibility,  regarded  Eliza- 
beth Bennet's  relations. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
vagrancy  in  the  United  States  is  that  we 
know  so  little  about  it.  It  results  natural- 
ly that  our  treatment  of  vagrancy  is  rarely 
consistent  It  follows  also  that  we  are 
often  indifferent  as  to  both  the  extent  and 
the  treatment  of  vagrancy.  Our  concern 
for  vagrancy  is  prone  to  limit  itself  to 
computing  for  the  moment  the  probable 
orbit  of  the  tramp  who  happens  to  knock 
at  the  kitchen  door,  or  who  "touches  "  us 
on  the  street  for  a  dime  to  get  to  his 
"sister  across  the  ferry."  In  the  absence 
of  ample  or  accessible  facts  and  figures 
about  tramps  and  vagrancy,  our  view- 
point remains  strongly  individualistic 
and  opportunist,  as  the  following  quota- 
tions from  recent  considerations  of  our 
"tramp  problem  "  will  show. 

The  Psychological  Vievypoini, 

In  the  AUanHc  ManMy  of  May,  1907, 
the  Contributor  tells  of  wandering  one 
day  in  search  of  copy.  Upon  the  grassy 
banks  of  Salt  Creek  he  ran  across  Jack 
the  Hobo,  waiting  for  his  shirt  to  dry. 
Jack  was  on  his  back;  the  shirt  hung 
limply  from  a  branch  above. 

"I  wisht  you  *d  seen  the  rivers  I  seen," 
muses  Jack.  "I  seen  places  where  you 
would  n't  never  want  to  do  nothin'  all 
day,  but  just  lay  there,  smellin'  them 
flowers  and  hstenin'  to  them  birds.  I 
come  out  here  to  wash  my  shirt.  I  start 
out  to  work  on  Monday,  takin'  a  job  to 
cut  grass.  Maybe  I  work  all  day  Mon- 
day; maybe  I  don't.  Some  weeks  I  stick 
out  till  Tuesday,  or  even  till  Thursday  or 
Friday,  but  I  get  to  feelin' uneasy.  Bime- 
by  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer.  '  HeU ! '  I 
say  to  myself,  *  I  just  got  to  wash  my 
shirt.  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
me.* 

"Then  I  come  out  here  and  build  me  a 
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camp  fire,  and  cook  something  to  eat, 
and  lay  down  on  my  back,  and  just  enjoy 

rill  T  tliinlf  ihf{f.  gliirt  of  minft  in  dry.  May- 
be it  takes  a  day;  maybe  two  days — 
more  likely  it  is  dose  to  a  week,  before  I 
feel  real  sure  that  shirt  is  dry  enou§^  so 
it 's  safe  to  put  it  on  again.  Then  I  go 
back  to  town  and  take  a  job,  till  I  tUdc 
it  needs  washin'  again." 

In  this  idyl  the  Contributor,  bdieving 
he  sees  revealed  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ancient  nomadic  craviog,  leads  us,  as 
readers,  to  dream  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Vagrancy. 

The  Sociological  ViewpoinL 

In  Minneapolis,  in  June,  I907»  an  an- 
nual national  conference  of  charities  and 
corrections  was  held.  Several  seasioDs 
were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  va- 
grancy, its  extent,  and  its  treatment  It 
was  conclusively  shown  that  the  tramp 
question  has  become  a  national  problem. 
Railroads  representing  more  than  half  the 
total  mOeage  operated  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  died  as  offidaOy 
reporting  to  the  conference  that  the  illegal 
use  of  railroads  by  tramps  is  a  grave  and 
constant  danger  to  passengers,  employ- 
ees, and  to  the  vagrants  themselves.  Most 
railroads,  especially  trunk  lines,  are  much 
troubled  by  tramps,  who  steal  rides,  pil- 
fer, rob  stations,  build  fires  in  box-cais, 
place  obstructions  on  the  tracks,  interfere 
with  signals,  stone  trains,  and  at  times 
injure  and  even  kill  employees.  A  re- 
presentative of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Eailroad  stated  his  belief  that  the  finan- 
cial loss  to  raihroads  from  vagrancy  would 
total  at  least  $25,000,000  for  the  year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiissidh  show  an  appaD- 
ing  list  of  killed  and  injured  trespassers 
on  American  railroads.    M(»e  trespass- 
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en  are  annually  killed  than  the  com- 
bined totals  of  employees  and  passengers 
annually  killed.  Since  representative 
railroad  (Petals  estimate  that  from  one- 
half  to  thiee-fourths  of  killed  and  injured 
trespassers  are  tramps,  the  annual  death 
roll  is  gruesomely  significant.  The  injured 
vagrants  do  not  wait  to  be  counted,  if 
th^  can  avoid  it,  and  therefore  the  statis- 


tics on  injured  trespassers  are  not  valu- 
able for  comparison  with  those  of  injured 
employees  and  passengers.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  various  ways  in  which 
trespassers  are  killed,  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  the  various  kinds  of  fatal  acci- 
dents, and  also  the  total  deaths  and  in- 
juries reported  during  the  five  years  end- 
ing in  June,  1905. 


1901  —  1905 


Kind  of  Accident. 


Per  cent. 


Injured. 


Per  cent. 


ColliBions  . . 
Denilmeiits 

PartiDg  of  trains 

LoeomotiTes  at  can  breaking  down 
Failing  from  trains 
Jumping    . . 
Struck: 

At  highways 

At  stations 

At  other  points 
Other 


243 

190 

86 

16 

1947 


1157 

1658 

15,256 

1185 


8 
9 

5 

7 

64 

5 


872 

80S 

68 

49 

3149 

7218 

1241 
1713 
8611 
2517 


12 


5 

7 

34 

10 


23,974 


25,236 


The  following  table  gives  us  the  chance 
to  compare  the  proportion  of  trespassers, 
trainmen,  and  other  employees,  passen- 


gers, and  other  persons  killed  on  Amer- 
ican raihx)ads  for  the  five  years  ending 
June  30,  1905. 


Killed. 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

5  Years. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

TrespMsers 
Trainmen  . . 
Other  employees  . . 
Passengers 
Other  persons 

4865 

1990 

1183 

633 

862 

52 

21 

12 

6 

9 

5105 

2114 

1302 

441 

839 

52 

22 

13 

5 

8 

5000 

2070 

1338 

355 

842 

52 

21 

14 

4 

9 

4403 

1674 

1108 

344 

831 

53 

20 

14 

4 

9 

4601 

1537 

956 

277 

857 

57 
18 
12 
8 
10 

23,974 
9,385 
5,887 
1,950 
4,231. 

53 

22 

13 

4 

8 

Total 

9433 

9801 

9605 

8360 

8228 

45,427 

We  have  the  idea  that  our  American 
TftBroada  kill  many  passengers.  Yet  al- 
most ten  trespassers'  are  killed  to  every 
passenger  killed.  We  believe  that  the 
trainman  takes  his  life  in  his  hands;  yet 
more  than  twice  as  many  trespassers  an- 
nually sustain  fatal  accidents.  When  we 
read  that  in  five  years  23,974  trespassers 
were  killed  by  railroads,  and  25,286  tres- 
passers injured,  we  wonder  that  there 
should  be  left  living  a  single  Jack  the 
Hobo  to  wash  his  shirt.    In  these  five 


years  there  were  more  trespassers  killed 
than  there  are  inhabitants  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  or  Burlington,  Vermont.  Were 
this  army  of  the  dead  lying  but  three  feet 
apart  along  the  trackside  in  ghastly  regu- 
larity, they  would  stretch  out  for  nearly 
fourteen  miles.  At  a  brisk  walk,  it  would 
take  four  hours  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
line.  And  were  all  those  reported  injured 
in  the  last  five  years  lying  but  three  feet 
apart,  we  should  be  obliged  to  walk  for 
more  than  four  hours  more,  before  we 
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reached  the  end  of  this  second  line.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  representative  said 
that  many  railroads  maintain  private 
'^  tramp  graveyards,"  in  which  are  buried 
many  of  the  unknown  dead,  without 
inquest  and  with  expedition.  Question: 
How  many  city  grav^ards  could  be  an- 
nually filled  vrith  the  unrecorded,  unre- 
ported vagrant  dead  ? 

The  Vievypoint  of  the  Press 

The  press  is  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  rigorous  treatment  of  tramps; 
remedies  for  vagrancy  are  less  often  sug- 
gested, most  newspapers  believing  that 
the  buck-saw  and  the  hardest  of  wood 
are  sufficient  to  cure  the  evil.  On  July 
SI,  1907,  the  Chicago  HeroZd  thus  spoke 
editorially:  "There  are  several  great 
American  jokes,  but  none  is  more  reliable 
than  Weary  Willie."  (Shall  we  read, 
for  Weary  WiUie,  Jack  the  Hobo  ?)  "It 
seems  however  that  he  is  not  all  joke. 
Sometimes  he  piles  up  ties  on  the  track  to 
enjoy  the  dramatic  situation  caused  by  a 
wreck.  Sometimes,  as  when  men  retiu*n- 
ing  from  the  harvest  fields  of  the  North- 
west with  their  wages  are  killed  for  their 
money  by  their  more  vicious  and  criminal 
fellows,  the  funny  hobo  thus  elevates 
himself  to  the  loftier  position  of  robber 
and  murderer." 

Let  us  choose  a  second  clipping  from 
hundreds  sent  to  the  writer  during  recent 
months.  On  July  14,  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  commenting  on  numerous  recent 
assaults  by  tramps  in  rural  communities, 
said  editoriaUy,  under  the  title,  "The 
Shadow  on  the  Roadside,"  "For  the 
past  two  weeks  the  newspapers  have  each 
day  printed  one  instance,  and  often  two, 
of  women  walking  on  country  roads  in 
and  about  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or 
Southern  New  Jersey,  who  have  fled  in 
terror  from  some  tramp  or  vagrant" 
(Can  it  be  Jack  the  Hobo,  returning 
firom  washing  his  shirt  ?)  "Tramps  con- 
tinue to  multiply.  Roads  grow  more  un- 
safe. No  rival  countryside  can  afford  to 
patrol  its  roads.  In  the  end  a  state  patrol 


will  end  this  shadow  on  the  roadside  bj 
arresting  every  tramp  in  sight.** 

As  these  lines  are  written,  the  cfippii^ 
bureau  sends  in  a  news  dispatch  from 
Pittsburg,  stating  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  just  sent  out  to  coui^ry  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  borough  burgesses,  and 
all  officers  of  the  law  a  request  that  th^ 
assist  in  putting  down  the  tramp  evil  b\' 
punishing  those  caught  stealing  rides  on 
trains.  "The  recent  accident  at  Ridge- 
way,  Pa.,  where  five  trainmen  were 
frightfully  mangled  by  a  tramp  burglar 
who  defended  himself  with  a  bottle  of 
nitro-glycerine,  has  set  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  hard  at  work  on  tramp-exter- 
mination, and  the  appeal  to-day  asks  that 
magistrates  give  fdl  tramps  the  law's 
limit." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  headlines  of 
press  "stories,"  taken  at  random  from 
newspapers  between  July  15  and  July 
SI,  1907. 

Macon,  6a.  Tramp  Terrifies  Kath- 
leen, 6a. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.  Fifteen  Tramps 
Evicted  from  Single  Train  Last  Night 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Farmers  Bemoan  the 
Lack  of  Tramps  at  Harvest  Time. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Police  Took  Twenty 
Tramps. 

New  York.  Sleepy  Hobos  Ask  FVee- 
dom  of  Parks. 

Niagara  Falls.  Furniture  Stolen  from 
Freight  Cars  by  Tramps. 

Dallas,  Tex.  Work  a  Cure  for  the 
Hobo. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Farmers  Deport 
6raf  ting  Hobos  in  Freight  Car. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  Tramps  Loot  Hoose 
after  getting  Shelter. 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Only  Two  Tramps 
Killed  in  Big  Four  Wreck. 

Chicago.  Cleanly  Hobo  Steals  Bath!! 
Only  Living  Specimen  of  That  Class 
Sought  by  Police. 

The  Hobo's  Viewpoini 

As  illustrating  the  attitude  c^  mind  of 
the  thinking  tramp,  I  cite  the  following 
opinion  from  a  noted  friend  of  tramps. 
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a  man  who  indeed  has  frequently  "hit 
the  road  "  as  a  hobo.  **  Vagrancy  is  not 
a  national  problem  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  declare  it  to  be;  it  is  a  railroad  pro- 
blem. Penalize  the  railroads  every  time 
thi^  kill  or  carry  a  tramp,  and  the  rail- 
road companies  will  solve  the  railroad 
phase  of  the  vagrancy  problem  without 
any  cost  to  the  community  or  to  the  state. 
If  a  vagrant  were  paid  for  his  work  while 
in  jail,  when  he  comes  out  he  might  have 
enough  mon^  to  pay  his  transportation, 
and  would  not  have  to  beat  the  railroad 
company.  He  would  have  enough  money 
to  buy  himself  good  clothes,  and  would 
not  have  to  beg  them.  I  can  prove  by  re- 
liable, accurate  statistics  that  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  vagrants  would  work 
if  ihey  could  get  work/' 

And  then,  for  the  time  being,  we  feel 
that  it  is  not  Jack  the  Hobo  who  is  at 
fault,  but  society  itself,  which  offers  to 
the  vagrant  unequal  opportunities,  unjust 
imprisonment,  and  plenty  of  unguarded 
chances  for  him  to  be  maimed  or  to  be 
kiUed. 

Our  Lack  of  Perspective, 

The  above  quotations  show  that  va- 
grancy is  a  serious  social  problem  with 
wide  and  varied  ramifications.  They 
also  show  that  our  efforts  to  check  the 
''tramp  pest"  are  generally  spasmodic, 
half-hearted,  and  ineffective.  Our  seri- 
ously undertaken  remedies  tend  to  be 
temporary  or  visionary.  Abroad,  a  gen- 
eration €^  careful  study  of  German  va- 
grancy has  developed  hundreds  of  road- 
side relief-stations,  wayfarers'  passports, 
home-inns  for  over-night,  labor  regis- 
tries intertwining  many  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  voluntary  and  compulsory  labor 
colonies.  In  the  United  States,  even  a 
generation  ago,  the  national  conferences 
ol  charities  and  corrections  were  already 
discussing  the  tramp,  but  the  country  still 
passes  him  on,  railroads  him  out  of  town, 
condemns  him  to  a  short-term  sentence  in 
jail,  often  with  farcical  labor,  or  rejoices 
to  have  him  **  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind," 
at  the  price  of  a  dime  or  a  nickel. 


We  have  little  perspective  in  dealing 
with  the  tramp.  We  underestimate  him 
as  a  menace  to  property,  health,  and  mor- 
als, and  we  overestimate  him  as  a  subject 
for  the  funny  papers  or  as  a  harmless  bird 
of  passage.  We  are  prone  to  give  the 
"poor  fellow  in  hard  luck"  another 
chance,  or  we  reflect  that  after  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  globe-trotter  and  the 
tramp  is  that  the  latter  has  n't  the  price 
of  the  ticket.  Is  it  not  likely  that  most  of 
us  are  more  amused  at  the  discovery  in 
a  certain  police  station  that  an  arrested 
tramp  had  a  tin  patch  in  his  trousers  than 
we  are  horrified  and  aroused  by  the  tale 
of  the  vicious  tramp  who  blew  up  that 
Pennsylvania  train  mentioned  above  ?  It 
is  not  that  we  are^callous ;  we  simply  have 
not  gained  the  sense  of  proportion. 

How  humorous,  perhaps,  that  in  Acton 
City,  Missouri,  one  day,  forty  pints  of 
whiskey  smuggled  into  the  jail  left  *'vags 
too  drunk  to  be  tried !  "  But  how  many 
of  us  ponder  upon  the  jail  conditions 
that  permit  suc^  smuggling  and  such 
debauchery?  And  how  many  boys  and 
young  men  wero  perhaps  awaiting  trial 
in  that  jail  at  the  time,  still  innocent  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  yet  exposed  to  this 
debauch  ? 

InMiddleton,  New  York,  some  months 
ago,  '*A  No.  1,"  the  gentleman  tramp, 
excited  admiration  because  he  claimed 
to  have  traveled  nearly  half  a  million 
mOes,  at  an  actual  expense  for  railroad 
fares  of  only  $7.56.  But  what  of  the 
thousands  of  crippled  human  wrecks  of 
railway  vagrancy  that  live  in  oiu:  alms- 
houses at  public  expense,  or  b^  their 
daily  bread  at  the  cost  of  the  individual 
citizen  ?  What  of  the  private  graveyards 
along  the  railroad's  right  of  way,  where 
the  tramps  lie  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  '*A  No.  1  "  in  escaping  a  crunching 
death  beneath  the  wheels?  And  how 
many  of  the  Middletown  admirers  saw 
the  statement  made  by  '*A  No.  1  "  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  some  days  later,  ad- 
vising the  youth  to  stay  at  home.  *'  Rov- 
ing is  an  incurable  habit  Once  a  tramp, 
always  a  tramp.  For  every  kindness  done 
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me«  I  can  remember  twenty  mean  acts; 
for  every  meal  given,  a  hundred  cross  re- 
fi]8a]s;for  eachfair,  warm  summer  night, 
ten  cold,  bitter,  long  winter  nights.  For 
every  mile  stolen  on  trains  there  is  one 
narrow  escape  from  death;  there  are 
many  weary  ones  over  hot,  dusty  roads." 

Whai  it  Vagrancy  t 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  study  this 
national  problem  seriously  and  consist- 
ently. What  is  vagrancy?  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  call  vagrancy  at  present  the  state  of 
being  legally  nothing  else.  Its  character- 
istics are  Itf gely  not  positive,  but  nega- 
tive. Before  a  magistrate,  the  positive 
fact  that  "it  is  no  crime  to  be  poor  "  often 
outweighs  the  charge  against  the  vagrant 
of  having  no  visible  means  of  support. 
Of  course  the  absence  of  visible  means  of 
support  is  but  symptomatic  of  an  inten- 
tion to  derive  a  livelihood  from  the  la- 
bor of  others.  The  laws  of  many  states, 
striving  for  a  definition  of  vagrants  that 
will  indude  all  sorts  of  intentionally  idle, 
wife-deserting,  penniless,  scheming, "  un- 
desirable citizens,"  create  blanket  defini- 
tions, lacking  precision,  and  even  placing 
the  arraigned  vagrant  in  the  light  of  a 
persecuted  martyr,  just  because  he  ap- 
parently has  not  conunitted  any  definite 
misdemeanor. 

The  vagrancy  law  of  Massachusetts, 
quoted  below,  is  one  of  the  best  in  this 
country.  "Vagrants  are  idle  persons 
who,  not  having  visible  means  of  support, 
live  without  lawful  employment;  persons 
wandering  abroad  and  visiting  tippling 
shops  or  houses  of  ill-fame,  or  lodging 
in  groceries,  out-houses,  nuirket-places, 
sheds,  barns,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  themselves ;  per- 
sons wandering  abroad  and  begging,  or 
who  go  about  from  door  to  door,  or  place 
themselves  in  the  streets,  highways,  pas- 
sages, or  other  public  places,  to  bc^  or  re- 
ceive alms,  and  who  do  not  come  within 
the  definition  of  tramps  "  (cited  below). 
"  They  shall  be  deemed  vagrants,  and 
may  be  sentenced  to  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  or  the  State  Farm,  or  shall 


be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection or  workhouse." 

Massachusetts  defines  the  tramp  pnc- 
ttcally  as  the  vagrant's  alien  brother, 
"the  man  from  nowhere."  "Whoever, 
not  being  a  minor  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  a  blind  person  or  a  person  asking 
charity  within  1^  own  city  or  town,  roves 
about  from  place  to  place  begging,  or  liv- 
ing without  labor  or  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, shall  be  deemed  a  tramp."  The 
law  furthermore  makes  the  riding  upon  a 
freight  train  of  a  raihoad  ftima  fade  evi- 
dence that  the  person  is  a  tramp. 

Sentences  and  Imprisonment. 

Our  laws  make  vagrancy  a  misde- 
meanor, and  punish  by  short  sentences. 
Suspended  sentences  are  common.  Ten 
nights  in  a  bar-room  are  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  ten  idle  days  in  jail,  or  by  run- 
ning the  "loafer  "  out  of  town.  At  Do- 
luth,  Minnesota,  on  August  10,  "Wallace 
was  given  ten  days  in  the  workhouse, 
with  the  condition  that  the  sentence  be 
suspended  if  he  would  leave  town  imme- 
diately." Sentences  are  pronounced,  to 
take  effect  twenty-four  hours  later,  if  the 
man  is  still  to  be  found.  The  Aasodated 
Charities  of  Lawrence,  Kanww,  lepoti 
that  "  the  custom  here  with  vagrants  is, 
(1)  arrest;  (2)  fine;  (S)  as  th^  have  no 
money  th^  are  put  to  work  on  the  rode 
pile;  (4)  no  guard;  (5)  vagrants  run  off; 
(6)  which  is  what  is  planned." 

President  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern  writes  that  he  believes  the 
passing-on  of  vagrants,  or  their  imprison- 
ment under  short  sentences,  to  be  abso- 
lutdy  wrong.  "The  only  penalty  that  can 
wipe  out  or  sensibly  reduce  vagrancy  is 
enforced  labor.  The  stone  heap  and  ii^otk 
on  the  public  highways  are  the  best  reme- 
dies against  roving  vagrants."  General 
Manager  Yohe  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  says  that  "  the  jail  is  merely  a  place 
where  vagrants  dean  up  and  rest  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers." 

Minimum  sentences  or  suspended  sen- 
tences are  common;  first,  becanae  the 
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potential  criimiiaEty  of  the  vagrant  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  secondly, 
because  perhaps  it  seems  more  just  that 
"ninety-nine  guilty  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer." 
A  common  plea  before  the  judge  is  that 
the  vagrant  has  a  job  to  go  to  the  next 
morning.  Crowded  police  courts,  throw- 
ing off  business  much  as  the  ten-cent 
lunch-house  projects  its  customers*  or- 
ders during  rush  hours,  cannot  wait  to 
verify  such  statements,  but  must  often 
give  the  vagrant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  willingness  to  work  which  is  pro- 
fessed by  the  unemployed  vagrant  cannot 
be  tested  in  court.  Theoretically  the  jail 
or  the  workhouse  tests  this  willingness, 
but  only  upon  imprisonment.  Indeter- 
minate sentences  to  hard  labor,  with  a 
five-day  minimum,  for  instance,  for  those 
who  wiU  "say  nothing  and  saw  wood," 
are  not  yet  frequent 

Moreover,  it  costs  money  to  keep 
tramps  in  jail,  the  '*  good  money  of  the 
taxpayers."  Why  should  the  town  pay 
the  tramps'  board- bills?  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  town;  the  railroads  give, 
then  let  the  railroads  take  away.  And  so, 
along  the  Big  Four  lines,  some  town  au- 
thorities warn  vagrants  not  to  get  off  the 
trains,  and  along  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  some 
town  officials  even  assist  tramps  aboard 
the  trains,  to  facilitate  their  departure. 
False  economy  and  civic  unneighbor- 
liness  cause  the  vagrant  to  be  run  out  of 
town —  and  into  another  town.  The  As- 
sociated Charities  at  Bellingham,  Wash- 
ington, report  that  all  the  Puget  Sound 
cities  Iffrest  their  vagrants  and  then  make 
them  move  on.  Vagrants  inflict  them- 
selves upon  the  next  city  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, making  the  rounds  of  all  the  cities, 
and  the  only  thing  attempted  is  to  keep 
them  on  the  move.  "  Nobody  here  seems 
able  to  solve  the  vagrancy  problem." 

The  Lodging-Places  of  Vagrants. 

If  on  the  road  the  vagrant  is  often  a 
criminal,  a  menace  to  property,  and 
sometimes  to  life,  in  lus  lodging-places 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  dangerous.  The 


farmer's  wife  hesitates  to  refuse  food  to 
the  demanding  tramp,  lest  the  vagrant 
return  at  night,  sleep  in  the  barn,  and 
fire  it  on  his  departure.  In  the  cities,  the 
ten-  and  fifteen-cent  lodging-houses  are 
often  notoriously  menacing  to  the  city's 
health,  safety,  and  morals. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  such  lodg- 
ing-houses are  frequently  wretched.  Mr. 
£.  T.  Lies,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Bu- 
reau of  Charities,  reported  in  1905  (and 
conditions  change  little  from  year  to  year 
in  the  cheap  lodging-houses),  that "  some 
Chicago  lodging-houses  charge  a  nickel 
for  shelf,  floor,  or  plank,  assembling  thus 
the  lowest  form  of  beggars  or  thieves. 
In  half  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
houses,  the  sanitary  conditions* call  for 
immediate  radical  action  by  state  or  dty 
health  authorities.  Filth  of  every  de- 
scription; foul  and  bug-infested  mat- 
tresses and  bedding ;  absolute  darkness  in 
the  inmost  sections  of  private  rooms;  se- 
riously defective  plumbing;  lack  of  priv- 
acy in  toilet  facilities;  absence  of  baths, 
—  these  prevail. 

*'  The  unfortunate  man,  forced  to  so- 
journ in  them  for  a  while,  may  enter 
sound  and  strong,  and  come  out  con- 
demned to  death.  The  infection  he  and 
his  fellows  carry  around  the  city  and  state 
may  mean  death  to  many  more.  Six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  consumptives  had 
to  go  from  a  portion  of  the  Chicago  lodg- 
ing-house district  in  the  last  five  years  to 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  most  of  them 
in  the  dangerous  stages  of  the  disease. 
Ventilation  is  so  poor  in  the  lodging- 
houses  that  a  man  sleeping  in  them  night 
after  night  becomes  saturated  with  the 
thick,  noxious  exhalations,  so  that  he  is 
physically  unable  to  resist  disease,  and 
his  vital  energy  for  thought  and  work  is 
slowly  sapped  away." 

Mr.  lies's  observations  can,  in  the 
main,  be  duplicated  any  night  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Wash- 
ington. On  August  20,  1907,  I  visited 
the  notorious  Bismarck  lodging-house  in 
Mulberry  Street,  New  York,  finding  there 
men  in  drunken  stupor,  sleeping  with 
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thdr  dothes  on,  upon  canvas  hammocks 
stretched  from  beams;  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room  was  intolerable.  One  rusty, 
filthy  sink  served  for  perhaps  fifty 
**  guests.*'  The  toilets  were  inadequate 
and  foul.  No  towels  or  soap  were  at  hand. 
"  What  do  you  expect  for  seven  cents  a 
night  ?  "  asked  the  proprietor.  **  These 
men  furnish  their  own  towels !  On  the 
ten-cent  floor,  downstairs,  there  are  four 
towels  an  hour  in  the  mining."  Think  of 
four«toweb  for  perhaps  twenty-five  men, 
when  the  average  man  sleeping  in  these 
lowest-priced  lodgings  is  so  dirty  that 
one  towel  should  be  a  minimum  supply 
per  person!  On  previous  visits  to  this 
tramps'  hostehy,  I  have  found  scores  of 
drunken!  men  stretched  stupefied  upon 
the  floor,  sleeping  here  and  there  amid 
filthy  rags  and  half-eaten  food. 

In  cities  where  the  Board  of  Health  is 
particularly  lax  in  its  supervision,  over- 
crowding is  common.  Mr.  H.  K.  Esta- 
hrook  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Organizing  Charity  reported  that  on 
November  19, 1905,  he  counted  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  lodgers  in  a  house 
Eoensed  to  receive  forty-three  lodgers. 
"The  man  in  charge  said  he  usually 
had  over  a  hundred.  Fourteen  men  were 
on  cots,  crowded  into  one  room;  eight 
sat  on  chairs;  all  the  others  lay  on  the 
floor,  or  on  shelves  around  the  walls; 
there  were  two  or  three  tiers  of  shelves 
above  the  floor;  forty-seven  men  lay  in 
the  cellar.  For  a  cot,  ten  cents  is  paid; 
for  space  elsewhere,  five  cents.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Health  was  tolera- 
tion and  indifference." 

The  Misnons  and  the  Vagrant, 

Is  it  strange  that  after  a  night's  stupe- 
fied sleep  in  such  quarters,  the  first  and 
often  overpowering  craving  of  the  lodger 
is  for  a  drink  ?  In  what  condition  is  he  to 
undertake  the  search  for  work,  or  to  work 
if  he  has  found  employment  ?  How  futile 
and  ineffective  must  often  be  the  reclam- 
ation efforts  of  missions  and  charitable 
societies,  in  the  face  of  the  debilitating, 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  common  lodg- 


ing-houses of  the  cheapest  class!  Mis- 
sions nightly  exhaust  their  energies  in  ex- 
hortations to  the  dass  that  is  **  down  and 
out  "  to  be  saved  by  faith;  yet  those  mis- 
sions which  distribute  bed-tickets  to  the 
converts  are  generally  but  sending  them 
back  to  these  very  lodging-houses,  where 
the  foul  atmosphere,  the  undeanliness, 
and  the  moral  contamination  tend  to  ruin 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  man. 

The  mission  has  a  distinct  place  in 
charitable  work  for  the  homdeas,  in  con- 
veying religious  stimulus  to  overcome 
temptation,  —  a  field  purposdy  avoided 
by  most  charitable  societies.  The  use  of 
meal-tickets  and  bed-tickets  to  attrsct 
"  down-and-outers  "  may  result  in  occa- 
sional actual  converts;  the  prac^oe  cer- 
tainly results  in  creating  the  so-called 
"  mission  rounder,"  in  fostering  mawk- 
ish, hypocritical  testimony,  in  antago- 
nizing relief  sodeties,  and  in  douding  the 
vision  of  the  mission-leaders  themsdves. 
Missions  often  maintain  curbstone  bread- 
lines and  free  midnight  coffee-stands,  on 
the  theory  that  hundr^  of  homeless  men 
are  nightly  starving  upon  the  streets.  Yet 
this  free  treat  keeps  fit^m  the  night's  bed 
and  from  the  day's  work  the  man  who  is 
thus  tadtly  urged  to  depend  upon  the 
bounty  of  indiscriminate  charity.  Il£s- 
sion  efforts  to  save  men's  souls  are  often 
pitifully  regardless  of  the  necessary  phys- 
ical and  industrial  salvation  that  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  any  enduring  rdigioui 
conversion.  To  dole  out  the  suggestions 
of  a  square  meal,  in  bread  and  coffee,  and 
to  stop  there,  invites  the  critidsm  of  being 
a  ridiculous  conunentary  upon  salvation. 
In  the  spring  of  1906  I  found  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  largest  mission  in  Washing- 
ton, a  foul-smelling  ten-cent  donmtarj, 
which,  later  in  the  evening,  would  be 
filled  with  homeless  men,  many  of  whom, 
while  I  was  standing  there,  were  un- 
doubtedly in  attendance  on  the  mission 
meeting  on  the  lower  floor.  "Let 's  get 
out  of  here,"  said  the  plain-dothes  man 
who  was  accompanying  me  from  police 
headquarters.  "This  is  the  Hmit  for 
smells  1" 
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The  Efforts  of  Organized  Chariiies, 

The  aid  given  the  homeless  by  charity 
organizatioii  societies  in  our  larger  cities 
is  naturally  more  consistent  than  that  of 
indiscriminate  charity.  Recognizing  that 
every  able-bodied  man  should  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the 
"  charities  "  regard  lodging  and  meals  as 
but  means  to  an  end,  instead  of  the  great 
central  deed  of  charity  itself .  The  home- 
less applicant  is  directed  to  hospital  or 
dispensary  or  convalescent  home;  trans- 
portation to  home  or  work  is  often  fur- 
nished him,  if  investigation  proves  that  it 
is  more  advantageous  that  he  should  be 
elsewhere.  Temporary  employment  in 
woodyard  or  industrial  building  is  avail- 
able to  every  able-bodied  man;  if  he  is 
not  able-bodied,  or  is  unaccustomed  to 
TUftfiiiftl  work,  meals  and  lodging  are 
given,  while  the  reports  of  visitors,  or  of 
cooperating  societies  in  other  cities,  are 
awaited. 

One  of  the  latest  undertakings  of  two 
of  the  largest  charity  organization  so- 
cieties in  this  country  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  employment  bureaus 
for  the  handicapped,  which  aid  those  suf- 
fering from  ph3rsical  or  social  disability 
to  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood.  The 
special  employment  bureau  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  .York  placed,  during  September, 
1907,  sixty  persons,  of  whom  fifty-two 
found  permanent  employment. 

The  homeless  applicant  for  aid  is  re- 
garded as  sodaUy  sick;  almost  without 
exception  he  is  in  much  need  of  sagacious 
direction,  adequate  relief,  and  often  of 
radical  treatment,  if  he  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  ranks  of  industry;  hence  the  sys- 
tematic use  in  our  larger  cities,  of  visit- 
ors, investigators,  letters,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  even  of  the  cable,  in  affording 
adequate  diagnosis  and  adequate  treats 
ment  to  homeless  wanderers. 

Yet  all  charitable  societies  testify  to  the 
unwillingness  of  many  homeless  appli- 
cants for  relief  to  be  thus  aided  through 
careful  diagnosis.   The  same  applicants 


would  submit  to  a  thorough  medical 
examination,  but  the  necessity  of  a  simi- 
lar social  diagnosis  is  not  apparent  to 
them,  and  often  not  to  the  persons  who 
direct  them  to  the  charitable  societies. 
A  large  proportion  of  able-bodied  appli- 
cants are  not  willing  to  work  in  return  for 
lodgings,  meals,  or  cash.  There  is  often 
a  frank  assumption  that  the  charitable 
society  exists  to  dole  out  money,  clothes, 
and  groceries,  ''and  no  questions  asked." 
Street-giving  to  mendicants  encouri^fes 
this  attitude  of  mind.  The  insistence  by 
the  charitable  society  upon  a  disciplinary 
**  quid  pro  quo  "  leads  to  widely  circu- 
lated rumors  among  the  homeless  and 
the  vagrants  that  there  is  no  real  charity 
in  the  "  charities,"  and  that  the  officials 
do  nothing  but  enjoy  large  salaries. 
**  Charity,"  to  many  homeless  men, 
means  as  much  of  something  for  nothing 
as  can  be  obtained ;  charity  to  the  chari- 
table society  means  something  for  some- 
thing, results  for  money  spent,  restora- 
tion to  industrial  efficiency,  treatment  of 
the  case  until  results  are  had,  imless  the 
applicant  ceases  to  appear. 

Refusal  of  the  applicant  to  do  his  share 
is  very  frequent.  The  Joint  Application 
Bureau  of  New  York,  maintained  by  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  to  aid  and  advise  homeless  per- 
sons, has  during  the  last  four  winters  dis- 
tributed about  sixty  thousand  cards  on 
the  Bowery,  at  bread-lines,  and  in  lodg- 
ing-houses, giving  to  the  homeless  men  of 
New  York  a  frank  offer  of  effective  aid 
and  assistance  in  the  ways  above  indi- 
cated. Yet  only  a  scant  two  per  cent  of 
the  cards  were  presented  at  the  Bureau. 
Of  the  persons  applying,  the  strikingly 
large  proportion  of  sixty-three  per  cent 
made  only  one  call. 

Henob  woodyards  and  the  accompany- 
ing wayfarer's  lodges,  where  men  may  re- 
ceive bed  and  board  in  return  for  work, 
can  be  at  the  most  but  temporary  or 
deterrent  measures  in  relieving  or  solving 
the  general  problem  of  vagrancy  and 
homelessness.  Occasionally  a  wanderer's 
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reform  maj*  at  a  criab  in  hia  life,  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  the  methods  of  the  chari- 
table society,  but  far  too  many  of  the 
homeless  are  willing  simply  to  pass 
through  the  Bureau,  the  woodyard,  or  the 
lodge,  and  out  again  into  the  unknown. 
The  intentionally  idle  find  it  easier  to  beg 
in  our  cities  than  to  work.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  beggars,  arrested 
in  1905  in  New  York  City  by  officers  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  revealed  when  searched 
$4009.34,  an  average  of  $2.20  per  person. 
Two  beggars  had  over  $500  upon  their 
persons;  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
had  no  money;  eleven  hundred  and  four 
had  sums  ranging  from  one  cent  to  $500. 
These  mendicants  were  arrested  while 
plying  their  trade,  not  when  the  day's 
work  was  over.  What  would  haVe  been 
the  grand  total  then  ? 

What  We  Should  Do. 

We  are  at  present  making  and  perpet- 
uating vagrants  by  inconsistent  and  in- 
adequate methods  of  dealing  with  them. 
We  regard  them  in  turn  as  humorous  or 
terrifying.  They  furnish  copy  for  weekly 
jokes  and  for  daily  headlines.  Abroad, 
long-tried  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
lieve the  unemployed,  of  which  class  the 
vagrant  is  the  substratiun ;  in  this  coun- 
try, passing-on,  short  or  suspended  sen- 
tences, jail-idleness,  demoralizing  lodg- 
ing-houses, indiscriminate  charity,  and 
unenforced  laws,  all  tend  to  perpetuate 
and  render  more  acute  our  problem. 

The  conditions  here  outlined  are  but 
certain  phases  of  the  vagrancy  problem, 
but  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  be 
readily  recognized,  and  they  can  be 
changed  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
change  them.  Here  are  certain  very  ap- 
parent cases  of  society's  neglect.  We  can- 
not say  that  society  is  wholly  responsible 
for  vagrancy,  for  about  vagrancy  we 
know  too  little.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
tramp  is  the  product  of  his  own  free  will, 
for  we  know  really  very  little  about  him. 
But  we  can  say  that  conditions  which 
demoralize,  or  cripple,  or  kill,  or  infect 


with  disease  a  human  being,  shall  be 
remedied  and  done  away  with.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  society's  first  duty  in  the 
better  treatment  of  vagrancy. 

Briefly,  then :  vagrancy  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  national  problem,  and  far  the 
present  the  treatment  of  vagrancy  ahoaU 
be  deterrent.  Able-bodied  vagrants  must 
work,  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor. 
It  follows  that  opportunities  for  tempo- 
rary work  must  be  provided  for  the  va- 
grant who  is  willing  to  work  in  return  for 
food  and  shelter.  The  wayfarer's  lodges 
of  the  city  must  become  suggestions  for 
similar  small  lodges  (dubbed  "  tramp- 
houses  "  in  Massachusetts)  in  rural  cen- 
tres. Vagrancy  laws  must  be  enforced,  if 
adequate;  amended,  if  inadequate.  Sen- 
tences of  vagrants  should  be  cumulative, 
to  deter  repeaters,  or  those  who  gladly 
winter  in  jail,  and  vagrants  trespassing 
on  railroads  should  be  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor. 

Greater  cooperation  is  necessary  be- 
tween towns  and  railroads  in  prosecuting 
vagrants.  The  cost  of  the  prosecution 
and  maintenance  of  vagrants  should  be 
made  a  state  charge.  Railroad-trespass 
laws  should  be  adopted,  or  strengthened 
and  enforced.  Special  state  police  officers 
should  be  appointed  to  aid  in  prosecuting 
vagrants.  In  cities  troubled  with  vagranti 
and  beggars  there  should  be  at  least 
one  special  mendicancy  officer,  in  plain 
clothes.  Beggars  are  wary  of  a  blue  uni- 
form or  a  helmet.  The  Department  of 
Health  in  city  or  state  shouki  prescribe 
adequate  rules  to  govern  the  mainte- 
nance and  supervision  of  common  lodg- 
ing-houses. Missions  giving  food  and 
lodging  to  destitute  men  should,  except 
in  special  cases,  require  a  reasooafale 
amount  of  work  in  return. 

TheFtOure. 

These  suggestions  are  not  constructive 
in  the  sense  of  advocating  new  agencies 
or  methods  of  treating  vagrancy.  Atfint 
we  do  not  so  much  need  new  laws  as 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  we  have. 
I  have  laid  stress  therefore  on  the  neoes- 
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sity  of  greater  consistency  and  co5pera- 
lion  on  the  part  of  esdsting  agencies,  in 
using  means  already  at  hand.  Before  we 
advocate  far-reaching  plans  for  the  future 
we  need  to  know  how  many  unnecessary 
vagrants  we  have  at  present.  Easy-going 
treatment  evidently  does  not  remedy,  and 
it  does  demoralize;  let  us  try  rigorous 
measures,  which  are  at  once  humane  and 
disciplinary. 

At  the  last  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  the  initial 
Bteps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  vagrancy  committee.  Its  field 
of  work  will  be  as  wide  as  our  land. 
It  is  probable!  that  among  the  aims  of 
the  committee  will  be  the  following :  — 

Uniform  vagrancy  and  trespass  legis- 
lation; the  abolition  of  police-station 
lodgings;  the  substitution  of  municipal 
lodging-houses  in  the  cities,  and  of  so- 
called  ''tramp-houses"  in  rural  com- 
munities; the  improvement  of  jail,  work- 
house, and  almshouse  conditions;  the 
separation  and  separate  employment  of 
vagrants  in  almshouses,  apart  from 
paupers;  the  co5peration  of  state  boards 
of  charity,  state  lunacy  commissions, 
state  prison  commissions,  and  other  char- 
itable bodies  in  effecting  these  changes; 
the  establishment  of  state  vagrancy 
committees,  to  do  in  the  states  what  the 
national  vagrancy  committee  will  en- 
deavor to  do  in  the  whole  country;  leg- 
islation for  state  compulsory  labor  col- 
onies, where  habitual  vagrants  may  be 
confined  under  indeterminate  sentences, 
for  long  periods  of  enforced  labor;  the 
establishment  of  state  hospitals  for  in- 
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ebriates  (it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  poverty 
can  be  traced  to  intemperance.  Inebriety 
is  curable  in  early  stages,  less  frequentiy 
so  in  advanced  cases) ;  studies  and  inves- 
tigations of  the  causes  of  vagrancy,  in- 
cluding the  collection  of  much  statistical 
information;  educational  work,  through 
the  collection  of  accurate  information 
about  vagrancy,  and  the  wide  dissem- 
ination of  the  same  throughout  the 
country. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  this  article 
emphasize  three  things:  (1)  the  extent 
of  vagrancy;  (i)  its  terrible  cost  in  life, 
health,  property,  money,  and  misery;  (8) 
the  needlessness  of  much  of  it.  We  must 
attack  the  vagrancy  problem,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  vagrant  and  for  our  own 
protection. 

In  the  Paris  Journal  of  August  18, 
there  is  a  two-column  review,  based  upon 
an  American  article  in  which  the  loss  of 
life  from  railway  trespass  was  shown  in 
detail.    The  review  concludes  thus :  — 

"Never  would  a  legislator  venture 
to  propose  that  five  thousand  vagrants 
should  be  annually  condemned  to  death, 
at  an  average  rate  of  thirteen  per  day. 
We  would  be  horrified  at  the  proposal  of 
such  massacres.  Yet  these  massacres 
happen  annually  in  the  United  States. 
They  continue  to  recur  from  year  to 
year,  and  it  is  stated  that  vagrancy  is 
not  thereby  diminished.  The  massacres 
simply  put  out  of  the  way  a  certain  num- 
ber of  vagrants  who  are  then  replaced 
by  others.  This  ought  to  give  the  crim- 
inologbts  food  for  reflection." 
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BY  THE  SEA 

BY   ANNE   CLEVELAND   CHENEY 


Beat  of  the  tide,  beat  of  the  blood, 

O  life  seems  good 
This  bright,  windy  weather! 
The  soul  laughs  and  the  sea  laughs. 

Bravely  together; 
The  whole  world  spreads  out  vivid,  intense - 

Clear-cut  and  a-shine. 

Breath  of  the  brine. 
Beat  of  the  tide,  beat  of  the  blood. 

Life  is  good  —  good! 


The  wind  is  like  a  lapidary 

And  cuts  the  sapphire  of  the  sea 
Into  traceries  and  flutings 
Most  curiously. 

Wonder-work,  his  fine  strong  fretting. 

And  without  a  peer. 
The  great  gem  beneath  it  gleaming 
Cerulean  dear! 

Yonder  bar  of  palest  beryl 

His  high  skill  hath  touched  and  lo! 
By  a  fleck  of  foam  he  turns  it 
Into  cameo. 

Ill 

A  narrow  little  lane  that  goes 

Unevenly,  between  two  rows 

Of  humble  cottages  —  all  gray 

As  mosses  long  and  soft,  a-sway 

In  Southern  woods,  or  webs  that  stir 

From  rafters  old;  a  tender  blur 

Of  Old  Maid's  Pink,  and  crass,  gay  green. 

Where  marsh-grass  pricks  a  path  between 

The  sandy  soil;  on  without  bend. 

The  little  road,  then  at  the  end  — 
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The  sea  a-glitter  and  the  sky, 

One  burning  lapis  lazuli. 

The  sand,  a  haze  of  amber  light, 

And  one  far  sail,  dear  shadeless  white! 

IV 

Dull  gray  sky,  the  sand  more  pallid  gray. 
White  line  of  the  lapping  surf  and  silken  swish  of  the  sea; 
Gulls  plaining  sharp,  and  shadowy  slow,  slow  sail 
Gliding  in  mist  away. 

Tang  of  brine  and  murmur  and  mystery; 

Dreams  of  the  fair  lost  ships  and  those  that  have  reached  their  port; 
Of  the  alien  wonders  they  bring;  and  rich,  haunting,  strange* 
Myths  and  songs  of  the  sea. 


THE  CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  GONDOLA 


BY   MARY  HEATON  VORSE 


I  AM  not  one  who  derides  that  excellent 
institution,  the  New  England  conscience; 
without  it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ever 
have  had  a  New  England,  or  where  our 
literature  would  be  to-day.  Other  coun- 
tries have  their  special  virtues,  but  it  re- 
mained for  New  England  to  have  a  con- 
science; let  us  cherish  it,  therefore,  just 
as  if  it  were  as  large  and  overpowering  as 
our  writers  have  loved  to  pretend.  Let  us 
not  hold  with  those  who  act  as  if  the  New 
England  conscience  were  a  morbid  path- 
ological symptom,  like  the  overgrown 
liver  of  the  Strasbpg  goose. 

I  respect,  too,  its  offspring,  the  yachts- 
man's consdenoe,  —  which  is  New  Eng- 
land conscience  on  its  mother's  side,  and 
man-o'-war  etiquette  on  its  father's.  Al- 
though I  do  not  pounce  on  uncoiled  ropes 
and  coil  them  up  with  that  fierce  pas- 
sion with  which  a  New  England  house- 
keeper attacks  the  attic  during  the  spring 
house-deamng,  and  while  I  here  confess 
that  I  do  not  feel  disgraced  forever  if  I 
do  not  make  my  mooring  the  first  time. 


still,  I  think  the  yachtsman's  conscience 
is  a  fine  and  noble  thing,  though  often 
arbitrary  in  its  workings,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  artificial  in  its  punctiliousness. 

Still,  the  conscience  impresses  me  less 
than  it  did  before  I  saw  it  at  work  in  a 
foreign  country.  I  had  imagined  it  a 
stable  quantity,  as  potent  and  as  up  and 
a-doing  anywhere  in  the  world  as  it  is  at 
home. 

This  is  not  so.  There  are  forces  bigger 
than  it,  and  I  purpose  to  tell  the  story  of 
its  undoing. 

In  the  first  place,  Stan  would  have 
saved  himself  much  trouble  had  he  real- 
ized from,  the  beginning  that  a  craft  forty 
feet  over  all,  twenty-four  foot  water  line, 
six-foot  beam,  and  drawing  four  inches 
of  water,  should  no  more  be  considered 
a  yacht  than  a  toboggan  or  a  snowshoe. 
Toboggan,  snowshoe,  and  gondola  are 
all  highly  specialized  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation, called  into  being  by  peculiar 
conditions ;  and  as  a  toboggan  should  not 
be  confused  with  a  real  sleigh,   neither 
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should  a  gondola  be  looked  on  as  a  real 
boat;  nor  do  I  think  Stan  would  have 
so  considered  it»  but  for  his  yachtsman's 
conscience;  for  while  we  were  in  Venice 
it  seemed  as  if  on  its  mother's  side  it 
harked  back  to  some  New  England 
house>deaning  grandmother,  the  kind 
that  ariseth  ere  it  is  light  —  and  makes 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  rise  too.  It  did 
not  wake,  the  first  day.  It  lay  in  wait 
for  the  moment  when  we  should  have  a 
gondola  of  our  own. 

We  did  not  imagine  in  the  beginning 
that  we  should  have  a  gondola;  an  un- 
pretentious sandolo,  propelled  by  a  beau- 
tiful but  rascally  little  boy,  seemed  to  us 
nearer  the  kind  of  boats  we  were  used  to, 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  humble 
station  in  life  to  which  God  has  called  us. 

We  had  hardly  said  sandolo  to  each 
other,  when,  by  some  mysterious  wire- 
less, news  of  us  was  sent  forth  and  half 
a  dozen  sandolo  boys  were  yapping 
under  our  windows. 

"Those  sandolos  are  in  filthy  shape," 
Stan  grumbled.  "They  haven't  been 
scraped  since  the  Austrians  left  Venice. 
We'll  try  one,  though,"  he  conceded, 
with  gloom. 

Our  sandolo  darted  off  with  its  pe- 
culiar rocking  motion. 

"This  boat,"  Stan  announced  with 
conviction,  "won't  be  a  safe  boat  for  the 
baby.  If  we  ever  send  the  baby  and 
nurse  out  alone,  I  shan't  feel  comfort- 
able a  second."  Which,  being  translated, 
meant  that  Stan  wanted  a  gondola  like 
those  that  passed  us,  arching  their  lovely 
necks  proudly,  their  gondoliers  sporting 
bright-colored  sashes.  One  of  these  our 
sandolo  hurtled  rudely,  at  which  the 
gondola  turned  on  us  sidewise,  with,  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  proud,  wounded  lo(^. 
Stan's  ^e  rested  on  this  gondola  with 
an  expression  such  as  I  have  known  it 
to  wear  only  for  a  boat  he  is  falling  in 
love  with. 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  said 
accusingly,  "sandolos  are  crank  boats. 
I'm  getting  too  old  to  take  risks." — 
"Risk  your  child's  life  if  you  like,"  his 


virtuous  manner  connoted,  "  I  shall  doL" 

We  dismissed  the  sandolo,  and  Stan 
went  out  for  a  walk.  Later,  he  returned 
with  a  glow  on  his  face  which  means,  "I 
have  found  a  boat  I  like." 

"I've  been  looking,"  he  said,  "at  a 
perfect  peach  of  a  sandolo.  You  ou^ 
to  see  it!  You  can  see  your  face  m  it," 
he  added  reassuringly,  aa  though  a  san- 
dolo you  could  see  your  face  in  vrere  kv 
crank  than  those  on  which  the  varnish 
had  worn  off. 

"How  much  is  it  a  week  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  week! "  Stan  echoed.  " It's  not 
for  rent —  it's  for  sale!  And  at  such  a 
price!  You  couldn't  fail  to  get  back 
on  it  sometime  what  you  paid  for  it  The 
man,"  he  added,  with  a  touch  ol  seif- 
consciousness,  "sent  his  children  out  in 
it  every  day."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Stan  always  has  more  confidence  in  a 
boat  he  owns  than  in  any  boat  he  rents, 
as  if  the  very  fact  that  a  boat  bdongs 
to  him  creates  some  mysterioiis  bond 
between  them,  which  causes  it  to  render 
him  some  occult  allegiance,  by  which  it 
pledges  itself  not  to  drown  him  or  his. 

"I  don't  suppose  we  could  bi^  a  san- 
dolo," he  went  on,  "still  —  there's  no 
harm  in  looking  at  her ! " 

We  went  tog^er.  She  vm»  a  beaulifol 
boat,  and  everything  that  our  boats 
usually  were  not  She  sat  there  in  the 
little  canal  and  sparkled  impertinent  and 
alluring  eyes  at  us. 

We  neither  of  us  spoke  of  the  sandofe 
that  afternoon,  for  vire  both  knew  if  we 
dui  its  purchase  was  as  good  as  aoeom- 
plished;  we  knew,  too,  that  dearly  as 
we  wanted  it  we  could  n't  aff<Mrd  it,  and 
yet,  not  to  buy  it  offended  our  New  Eng- 
land principles  of  economy.  Mofeover, 
while  we  stood  in  its  begidling  presence. 
Stan  had  heard  my  unspoken  pleading: 
"  Oh,  do  buy  it,  and  take  thebiameof 
it!" 

I  make  no  doubt  we  should  have  faoog^ 
it,  if  that  evening,  when  we  retomed 
home,  there  had  not  been  drawn  up  be- 
fore our  riva  the  most  beautiful  gondola 
in  Venice.  It  was  a  gondola  from  a  Vene- 
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tian  noveUa.  Its  forward  part  waa  over- 
laid with  rich  carving  of  acanthus  leaves, 
interwoven  in  pleasant  design  —  just 
enough  to  give  the  effect  of  a  little  extra 
splendor;  to  put  this  gondola  in  a  class 
above  the  ordinarj  cab-stand  gondola. 

In  it  stood  a  red-faced  gondolier.  His 
striped  jersey  was  torn  and  dirty»  and 
his  cap,  one  of  those  long,  pointed  ones 
worn  as  night-caps  by  men  in  France, 
lacked  a  tassel,  but  there  was  something 
appealing  about  him  which  made  one  love 
him.  He  seemed  like  a  bedraggled  New- 
foundland dog,  who  for  want  of  a  master 
and  a  proper  home  has  been  sleeping  in 
the  rain.  He  looked  at  us  with  his  faithful 
dog's  eyes,  leaning  at  ease  on  his  oar,  in 
a  pose  as  picturesque  as  though  he  had 
been  dressed  with  a  proper  sash  and  hat. 
He  smiled  at  us  trustingly  and  said  in 
soft  Venetian,  — 

'*I  have  brought  the  gondola  of  the 
Signori." 

I  turned  to  Stan.  I  had  expected  — 
and  sneakingly  I  had  hoped  —  to  see 
the  expression  on  his  face  which  means 
that  nothing  shall  stand  between  him 
and  his  desire;  which  means  that  he  is 
willing  to  go  without  shoes  —  yes,  and 
make  his  wife  and  child  go  without  shoes 
—  rather  than  give  up  the  boat  he  wants. 
Instead,  he  looked  as  though  he  pitied 
that  splendid  gondola. 

"Here,  you,"  he  cried  to  the  man, 
"  behold!  Why  don't  you  —  why  don't 
you  —  "  He  turned  to  me,  his  face  its 
frequent  impatient  red;  he  does  not  like 
to  ask  me  for  foreign  words.  "Margery, 
what's  the  word  for  brass  ?  " 

**  Metal "  was  the  only  translation  I 
ootdd  give  him. 

" — Why  don't  you  clean  your  metal  ?" 
he  demanded. 

**  I  have  cleaned  it,"  replied  the  man 
sweetly. 

"  Che!  Che!  Che!  *'  cUcked  Stan,  and 
wagged  his  forefinger  as  he  had  learned 
to  do  in  Tuscany. 

The  man  spread  his  hands  and  tilted 
his  head  in  a  charming  gesture  of  depre- 
cation.  He  reminded  one  of  a  dog  that 


begs  pardon  with  the  lifting  of  a  floppy 
paw.  His  gesture  conveyed  to  us  subtly 
that  while  he  thought  he  had  cleaned  his 
brass,  we  evidently  knew  better. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  said  Stan,  "  to  see  a 
beautiful  boat  like  that  with  dirty  brass ! 
Think  what  she'd  be  like  if  those  dol- 
phins didn't  look  like  a  ship's  galley 
just  after  dinner ! " 

Here  it  was  that  the  New  England 
conscience  stirred  in  its  sleep. 

"  I'm  going  to  hire  that  boat,"  he  as- 
serted, **  and  get  that  brass  hrighi,** 

This  waa  no  subterfuge  to  get  hold  of 
the  boat  Not  a  sail  did  I  get  in  her  that 
afternoon.  Stan  sent  the  man,  whose 
name  was  Giuseppe,  for  what  is  used  in 
Venice  for  making  brass  bright,  and 
growled  because  it  was  not  the  Putz 
Pomade  with  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
shine  up  the  brass  on  our  boats  at  home. 

Giuseppe  gave  the  brasses  what  is 
known  as  "  a  lick  and  a  promise,"  and 
stood  smiling  and  obedient  before  us, 
waiting  to  start  forth,  only  to  hear  Stan 
say,— 

"That 'snot  clean!  That 'snot  the  way 
to  polish  brass !  Give  here  t  "  and  for 
want  of  Italian  words  he  gave  Giuseppe 
an  object-lesson  in  the  art  of  polishing 


I  once  knew  a  narrow-built  New  Eng- 
land woman,  who,  when  I  comment^ 
on  the  spotlessness  of  her  house,  said 
drearily,  "Yes,  I  fight  it  day  and  night" 
So  Stan  "fought  it "  —  he  fought  it  on 
the  dolphins,  he  fought  it  on  the  ferro,  he 
fought  it  on  the  scroll  on  the  stern.  And 
perceiving  that  he  was  not  getting  the 
worth  of  his  gondolier's  services,  he  had 
the  cushions  and  carpet  removed  upon 
the  riva,  and  there  brushed  and  beaten. 
I  sat  by,  gloomy  and  iU-tempered,  while 
my  afternoon  of  glory  was  taken  from 
me  bit  by  bit. 

"There!"  said  Stan,  the  afternoon 
being  finished,  "  now  that  gondola  looks 
as  it  ought  to!  I'm  sorry  we  can't  hire 
it" 

But  I  have  New  England  blood  of  my 
own. 
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"Can't  hire  it!"  I  repeated.  The 
waste  of  cleaning  some  one  else's  gondola 
affronted  me.    "We've  got  to  have  it" 

Stan  gave  me  a  look  which  meant, 
"  The  price  of  this  gondola  be  on  your 
head!" 

"  Come  to-morrow  at  eight,"  he  com- 
manded. 

n 

I  woke  up  next  morning  with  a  joyful 
fear,  like  a  child  at  Christmas.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Santa  Claus  had  not  come! 
Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was  no  gondola! 
Stan  apparently  shared  my  feelings,  for 
all  I  could  see  of  him  was  Uie  back  of  his 
pajamas;  the  rest  of  him  hung  perilously 
out  of  the  window.  I  hurried  to  the  other 
window. 

"Has  it  come?"  I  asked. 

Stan  turned  toward  me  with  a  sour 
scowl.  It  had.  A  little  way  down  San 
Vio  lay  our  splendid  gondola,  and  with- 
out its  face  washed  or  its  hair  combed. 
Giuseppe,  unshaven,  lay  coiled  up  on  its 
soft  cushions  and  slumbered. 

"Look  at  that  brass!"  said  Stan. 
"Hey,  Giuseppe!" 

The  word  was  taken  up  down  the  Vio. 
"Hey,  Giuseppe!  Your  Signori,  Giu- 
seppe !  "  Small  boys  echoed  it  from  side 
streets,  with,  "  Hey,  Giuseppe ! "  He  was 
evidently  a  well-known  figure  of  the 
quarter.    "  Asleep  again,  Giuseppe!  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet 

"  Eccomi !  Eccomi !  "  he  cried  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Your  metal!  "  shouted  Stan  from 
the  window.  "  Your  metal !  —  I  can  see 
dust  an  inch  thick  from  -  here  on  the 
gondola," — he  turned  and  spoke  to  me 
across  the  space  of  wall  between  our  two 
windows,  in  a  tone  suggesting  that  I^had 
failed  in  my  housewifely  duties. 

"  How  do  you  expect  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  hold  your  job  if  you  don't  keep 
your  metal  bright?"  was  what  he  at- 
tempted to  bawl,  in  Italian.  His  tone 
conveyed  to  Giuseppe  that  it  would  be 
best  for  him  to  begin  cleaning  the  gon- 
dola, and  suddenly. 


Stan  began  dressing.  After  each  gar- 
ment he  poked  a  suspicious  head  out  of 
the  window.  Now  he  muttered  things  to 
me  about  the  shiftlessness  of  Italians, 
and  again  lie  threw  a  warning  ciy  to 
Giuseppe.  When  he  had  finished  dress- 
ing, he  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
went  to  his  house-deaning.  I  found  him, 
after  my  own  leisurely  breakfast,  rubbing 
his  handkerchief  on  one  piece  of  brass 
after  another,  to  see  if  any  dirt  came  off; 
and  as  often  as  he  rubbed,  he  turned 
the  accusing  bit  of  linen  on  Giuseppe 
in  stem  silence,  and  Giuseppe,  quelled, 
hastened  to  the  offending  spot  This 
morning  he  seemed  more  like  a  devoted, 
well-meaning  dog  than  ever.  One  ooald 
imagine  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his 
mouth,  as  he  panted  after  his  unwonted 
exertions.  He  gave  a  clever  imitation  of 
a  man  who  has  realized  that  the  polishing 
of  brass  is  a  serious  matter. 

But  even  after  the  gondola  was  fault- 
less, the  bright  morning  was  still  dark- 
ened by  the  dilapidated  appearance  of 
Giuseppe. 

"That  man  has  got  to  keep  him- 
self cleaner.  He's  got  to  wear  better 
clothes,"  Stan  announced. 

He  conveyed  this  at  once  to  Giuseppe. 

"I'm  a  poor  man,"  Giuseppe  de- 
precated gently.  "  In  other  times  I  had 
many  clothes  —  sashes,  scarfs  —  ah,  I 
shone  in  those  days !  Now  —  "he  wagged 
a  finger;  he  had  no  other  dothes,  not  a 
rag,  was  what  his  finger  eloquently  told 
us ;  and  somehow  further  conveyed  to  us 
that  his  nakedness  was  no  fault  of  his 
own —  that  he  had  suffered  wrongs  and 
injustice. 

"I  know  a  shop,"  he  continued, 
"where  clothes  for  gondoliers  abound. 
If  the  Signori— " 

Stan  ignored  this  suggestion. 

"  We  will  go,"  he  commanded  peremp- 
torily, "to  San  Salvatore." 

Now,  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  too  strong- 
minded.  It  wears  out  the  character. 
We  had  been  strong-minded  as  we  codd 
be  all  day,  and  we  were  so  occupied  in 
San  Salvatore,  in  saying  strong-mhidedly 
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that  it  was  not  our  business  to  provide 
gondoliers  with  their  clothing,  that  I,  for 
one,  have  no  more  memory  of  that  church 
than  had  I  never  been  there;  but  I  am 
sure,  if  I  were  to  go  into  it,  strong-mind- 
edness would  again  rush  over  me.  YiThat 
I  do  remember  is  the  inside  of  a  stuffy 
shop,  piled  full  of  blue  garments,  and 
another  little  shop,  gay  with  bolts  of 
bright-colored  silk  and  cotton  with  which 
gondoliers  make  their  scarfs  and  sashes. 
That 's  what  comes  of  being  too  strong- 
minded.  The  reaction  is  disastrous. 

As  I  look  back  on  it  now,  the  score 
between  the  East  and  West  stood  thus  at 
the  end  of  that  first  day:  one  for  the 
West:  Stan  had  got  his  brass  cleaned; 
five  for  the  East :  Giuseppe  had  his  new 
clothes  and  several  naps.  At  the  time,  of 
course,  we  were  not  conscious  of  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  which  Giuseppe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  we  on  the  other, 
were  fighting  out.  The  New  Eiigland 
conscience  had  been  victorious  in  one, 
and  wheedling,  soft-spoken,  b^;uiling 
Italy  in  the  other.  Moreover,  Giuseppe 
had  seen  Stan's  passion  for  cleanliness, 
and  had  used  his  knowledge  swiftly  and 
efficiently,  and  we  knew  it,  though  Giu- 
seppe tried  to  throw  the  sand  of  gratitude 
in  our  eyes. 

ni 

As  I  look  back,  I  can  well  trace  that 
silent  battle  of  which  at  the  time  I  was 
not  so  much  as  aware.  We  would  begin 
the  day  with  an  apparent  victory,  for  the 
early  morning  hoiurs  were  spent  in  over- 
seeing Griuseppe  not  doing  his  work.  I 
can  see  now  that  we  spent  our  strength 
too  freely  in  the  first  part  of  the  day.  We 
felt  that  we  had  really  accomplished 
something,  and  were  disarmed,  and 
would  let  Giuseppe  and  the  gondola  take 
us  where  they  would.  Without  oin:  know- 
ing it,  they  were  continually  winning 
obscure  points  in  the  game.  They,  and 
Venice,  were  undermining  that  backbone 
of  our  strength,  our  sense  of  duty.  We 
were  content  when  they  took  us  into  ob- 
scure little  back  waters,  where  the  silence 


was  broken  only  by  the  plash  of  our  oars 
and  the  melancholy  *'  Poppen-jee ! "  as 
Giuseppe  warned  the  empty  air  that  he 
meant  to  turn  from  one  deserted  water- 
lane  into  another  as  deserted.  They  car- 
ried us  past  high  walls  —  walls  green 
below,  and  diversified  by  crabs,  where  the 
canal  lapped  them;  above,  rose  and  saf- 
fron, here  and  there  showing  patches  of 
deeper  rose  where  pieces  of  plaster  had 
fallen  from  the  bricks.  Through  grilled 
gateways,  at  the  water's  edge,  we  could 
look  deep  into  gardens  which  seemed  to 
stretch  away  into  forests.  Everything 
was  quiet;  there  was  no  sound  even  of 
a  bird.  Enchantment  brooded  over  us. 
Then  suddenly,  out  of  the  silences,  Giu- 
seppe and  the  gondola  carried  us  under 
some  populous  bridge,  where  two  files  of 
Venetian  women  in  black  shawls  passed 
ceaselessly.  The  sound  of  the  noisy 
Venetian  people  would  again  come  to  us 
for  a  moment.  Then  silence  again.  The 
enchantment  of  the  enchanted  city  was 
upon  us. 

In  silence  we  passed  by  beautiful  old 
palaces,  whose  defaced  escutcheons 
pleaded  with  us  to  remember  how  glori- 
ous their  dwellers  once  had  been.  We 
passed  the  beautiful  iron  gateway  of  a 
garden,  where  one  frail  autiunn  rose 
mirrored  its  brave  little  head  in  the  canal. 
It  was  such  a  venturesome  little  flower, 
and  so  poetical  in  the  midst  of  the  decay, 
that  I  turned  to  Stan  for  sympathy.  He 
spoke:  — 

"  This  son  of  a  sea  crab  has  n't  shined 
the  jerro  to-day!  "  he  said. 

But  while  such  skirmishing  for  posi- 
tion was  continual,  it  is  the  decisive 
actions  which  stand  out  in  my  mind. 
The  most  important  one  began  soon 
after  we  came,  when,  late  one  afternoon, 

*'  Giuseppe,"  Stan  conunanded,  "  go 
out  to  the  lagoons  beyond  the  Giudecca." 

I  recognized  the  tone  of  the  skipper. 
Unconsciously  I  slipped  into  my  familiar 
attitude  of  able  seaman,  and  forebore  to 
ask  why,  as  I  should  have  done  had  we 
been  in  a  thing  on  wheels. 

"  I  think,"  Stan  was  good  enough  to 
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explain,  V  it  would  be  nice  to  see  the 
sunset." 

As  we  slid  out  into  the  canal  of  the 
Giudecca,  Stan  turned  and  watched  Giu- 
seppe. 

*'  There  *s  not  so  much  to  rowing  a 
gondola,"  he  said.  **  In  principle,  it 's  not 
unlike  a  canoe.  A  man  who  can  use  a 
single  paddle  ought  to  get  the  hang  of 
this  thing  in  a  short  time." 

We  threaded  our  way  among  the  big 
fish-baskets  and  nets  of  the  Giudecca, 
and  out  into  the  sunset  beyond.  Giu- 
seppe knew  all  about  sunsets  and  for- 
estieri.  He  made  us  fast  to  a  post  favor- 
able for  watching  the  august  spectacle, 
curled  himself  up,  and  went  to  sleep.  It 
was  the  usual  routine. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  us,  at  a  little 
distance,  were  other  gondolas.  Most  of 
them  contained  lady  artists,  who  had 
come  out  to  paint  for  the  millionth  time 
in  histoid  another  variation  of  that  well- 
known  picture.  Sunset  on  the  Lagoons. 
Well,  one  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
so  often  have  been  painted,  and  it  was 
all  that  everybody  has  said  about  it,  and 
I  was  losing  myself,  as  every  one  must, 
in  the  first  wonder  of  it,  when  Stan 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Giuseppe,"  he  said,  "  cast  off  that 
rope.  I  believe,"  he  went  on,  "that  I  can 
row  this  craft  out  here  where  there  's 
plenty  of  room." 

He  picked  up  the  oar,  and  let  it  fall 
into  the  curious  little  contrivance  that  the 
gondoliers  so  amazingly  use  as  an  oar- 
lock, dipped  the  oar  into  the  water,  and 
bent  his  body  strenuously  forward.  The 
next  moment  the  gondola  had  whirled 
around  like  a  top,  and  my  back  was 
turned  toward  the  sun.  The  oar,  con- 
scious that  an  untrained  hand  held  it, 
sprang  derisively  from  the  crotch,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  experi- 
enced oarsman  do  what  I  had  never  been 
permitted  to  do  under  pain  of  derision 
—  "  catch  a  crab." 

I  mentally  added  to  my  knowledge  of 
boats  this  little  observation:  crabs,  in 
^ndolas,  are  caught  forward,  not  back- 


ward. Stan  also  added  this  piece  ol 
knowledge  to  his  boatman's  lore. 

He  picked  himself  up  and  looked  at  the 
oar  sternly.  His  disapproving  eye  trav- 
eled to  me.  .  I  tried  to  make  myself  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  If  I  budged 
or  spoke,  I  knew  the  crab  would  turn  out 
mysteriously,  as  had  so  many  of  our 
small  accidents,  to  be  my  fault  again. 
Venice  disappeared;  the  lagoons  van- 
ished. Again  I  was  the  shivering  cabin- 
boy,  trying  to  evade  the  wrath  of  the 
"old  man." 

"Get  back  in  there!"  Stan  spoke 
sternly  to  the  oar. 

"If  the  Signore  — "  Giuseppe  sug- 


"  Enough,"  said  Stan.  "  I  know  how 
to  row  a  boat." 

With  this  he  spun  the  gondola  around 
again.  Again  the  oar,  indignant  at  its 
unskillful  handling,  flew  out.  This  time 
Stan  did  not  fall;  he  was  making  pro- 
gress. By  the  time  the  gondola  had  gpan 
round  in  its  tracks  for  the  sixth  time,  the 
oar  no  longer  came  out 

"  Ha !  "  said  Stan  triumphantly, "  I  *m 
getting  the  hang  of  the  thing." 

"  To  go  forward,"  suggested  Giusq>pe, 
"  the  Signore  should  —  " 

With  the  air  of  conferring  a  favor, 
Stan  permitted  Giuseppe  to  take  the  oar. 
The  gondola  responded  to  its  master's 
hand.  With  its  clean,  effortless  motion, 
it  leaped  forward.  Stan  watched  Giu- 
seppe attentively. 

"Give  here,"  he  commanded  Giu- 
seppe. "  It 's  just  like  canoeing;  you 
turn  your  oar  at  the  end  of  a  stroke,"  be 
announced  triumphantly. 

"  If  the  Signore  will  go  piano,  pumo 
—  less  force  at  first  —  " 

Stan  gave  a  less  vigorous  stroke  to  the 
boat  and  progressed  sideways  a  foot 

"Hold  your  left  hand  so,"  advised 
Giuseppe.  The  voice  of  the  instructor 
penetrated  his  usual  deferential  tones. 

"The  left  hand  should  be  further 
down,"  commanded  Giuseppe,  as  Stan 
caught  another  crab. 

Then,  for  the  next  ten  minutes,  I  wit- 
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nessed  what  I  had  never  dreamed  I 
should  see  —  Stan  meekly  permitting 
himself  to  be  instructed  in  boat-lore  by 
a  lazy,  red-faced  Italian  boatman,  who 
did  not  know  the  main  sheet  from  the 
top-s*l  halyards.  Up  to  that  moment,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me  that  my  husband 
had  anything  more  to  learn  about  boats. 
I  had  looked  upon  him  as  omniscient. 
Without  putting  it  into  words  to  myself,  I 
had  fancied  that  he  had  come  into  the. 
world  knowing  how  to  sail  a  boat.  I  had 
fancied  that  he  had  learned  how  to  row 
,  before  he  could  walk. 

As  I  watched  Stan  being  instructed 
by  Giuseppe  I  realized  that  a  real  lover 
of  boats  is  willing  to  learn  anjrwhere  and 
anyhow.  Still,  it  hardly  seemed  fitting 
that  I  should  witness  this,  and  I  turned 
my  eyes  away  from  Giuseppe  and  his 
pupil.  It  was  then  I  noticed  that  the  boat 
was  steadily  progressing  sideways,  crab- 
fashion.  We  were  bearing  down  slowly, 
tranquilly,  persistently,  upon  the  gondola 
of  a  lady  artist.  I  looked  at  Stan.  He 
was  engrossed  in  his  oar.  Giuseppe's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Stan.  From  time  to 
time,  he  offered  suggestions. 

What  happened  shows  how  lacking  in 
judgment  is  the  able  seaman.  It  had 
been  impressed  on  me  never  to  offer  sug- 
gestions to  the  commanding  officer,  so  I 
sat  there,  pusillanimously  silent,  while 
our  gondola  slowly  sidled  down  on  that 
of  the  lady  artist.  It  was  the  thousandth 
case,  when  I  should  have  given  warning, 
but  even  up  to  the  final  thump,  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  me  that  such  an 
impossible  thing  could  happen  as  that 
Stan  should  not  know  where  we  were 
going. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  colhsion,  —  just 
a  thumping  of  the  two  sides  of  the  gon- 
dolas. My  husband  turned  a  displeased 
and  astonished  head  on  me. 

"When  you  had  so  little  to  do,"  he  ex- 
daimed,  '*  nothing  to  do  but  keep 
watch !  "  —  he  did  not  finish. 

Guiltily  I  made  our  apologies  to  the 
painter.  We  fended  off,  while  Stan  said  to 
Griuseppe,  before  joining  me,  ''Well,  I 


think  I  did  very  well  for  the  first  after- 
noon." We  all  ignored  the  fact  that  we 
had  progressed  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
a  lateral  direction. 

He  tried  again  the  next  afternoon,  and 
for  several  afternoons;  and  at  last  the 
time  came  when  the  boat  obeyed  hun  so 
far  as  to  move  forward  in  a  compara- 
tively straight  line.  One  day  he  even 
succeeded,  during  the  half  of  an  hour,  in 
laying  a  straight  course  along  the  line 
of  five  posts,  and  then  he  rested  his  oar 
and  took  his  place  beside  me.  I  had 
expected  a  burst  of  triumph,  but  what 
Stan  said  was,  — 

"It 's  no  use,  Meg,  I  can't  do  it.  It 
takes  a  lifetime  for  these  fellows  to  learn. 
In  the  course  of  six  months  or  so,  I  might 
be  able  to  strike  a  two-knot  gait  on  the 
lagoon  without  hitting  a  mudbank,  but 
I  never  could  carry  a  boat  into  a  canal, 
and  there 's  no  use  trying.  I  give  it  up.*' 

I  look  upon  that  as  one  of  the  pathetic 
moments  of  my  life. 

Henceforth  Giuseppe  took  on  a  new 
importance.  He  could  do  something 
about  a  boat  that  Stan  could  not  We 
could  not  be  independent  of  him.  Stan 
could  be  padrone  c^  his  gondola ;  he  could 
direct  Giuseppe  where  to  go,  but  he  could 
not  be  skipper;  he  could  not  show  him 
how  to  go  tiiere.  He  gave  in  with  an  ami- 
ability that  filled  me  with  pity.  We  never 
discussed  his  sorrow.  He  chafed  under  it 
until  the  day  came  when  Giuseppe  sug- 
gested that  Stan  should  learn  the  forward 
oar,  which,  he  said,  was  much  easier. 
I  had  another  moment  of  pathos  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  my  husband  ac- 
cepted this  suggestion,  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  exult  with  him  when  he 
mastered  that  oar  completely  at  the  first 
lesson.  In  the  return  of  my  husband's 
good  spirits,  I  was  grateful  to  Giuseppe 
—  even  after  I  found  out  that  the  brunt 
of  brute  work  in  a  gondola  falls  on  the 
forward  oar:  it  is  that  which  does  most 
of  the  pushing;  the  rear  oar  has  the 
light,  sldlled  latar  of  steering. 

The  tactf  ulness  of  Italy  had  won  an- 
other point.   Giuseppe  had  satisfied  his 
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employers  and  won  oomparatiye  repose 
for  himself. 

This  contest  between  the  gondola  and 
Stan  was  the  dedsive  battle.  The  Vene- 
tian boat  had  secrets  that  it  would  con- 
fide to  no  foreigner;  only  a  Venetian 
would  ever  know  by  what  trifling  little 
flip  of  the  oar  a  forty-foot  craft  could  be 
moved  four  inches  this  way  or  that,  side- 
ways or  forward  or  backward  or  cat- 
cornered,  at  the  will  of  the  gondolier. 
Nor  could  any  gondolier  impart  that 
knowledge;  it  was  a  part  of  him,  instinct- 
ive as  walking.  Indeed,  the  steering  ol  a 
gondola  through  crowded  canals  is  a  se- 
ries of  little  perfect  miracles,  a  continual 
tour  de  force,  and  one  that  any  gondolier 

—  and  here  is  the  amazing  part  of  it  to  us 

—  can  perform  without  apparently  tak- 
ing thought  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  can 
exchange  badinage  with  a  friend  on  the 
riva,  while  he  is  going  through  as  intri- 
cate and  delicate  a  series  of  manoeuvres 
as  a  performer  on  the  tight-rope ;  he  can 
turn  his  head  aroimd  and  explain  in 
pointed  Venetian  his  opinion  of  the  an- 
cestry of  a  bargeman  who  has  narrowly 
escaped  crushing  him,  while  his  oar 
causes  his  gondola  to  escape  collision 
with  another  by  exactly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  Though  one  might  try  for  years 
to  learn  it,  one  could  never  attain  this 
nonchalant  perfection.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  foreigners  who  have  taken  a 
sandolo  or  gondola  into  the  canals,  but 
they  do  it  as  the  dog  walks  on  his  hind 
legs.  A  foreigner  can  never  master  the 
ultimate  secrets  of  a  gondola;  he  can 
never  learn  to  guide  it  when  he  is  think- 
ing of  something  else. 

IV 

Meantime,  the  reason  for  Giuseppe's 
nakedness  when  he  came  to  us  slid  into 
our  consciousness.  It  was  his  red  nose, 
for  one  thing,  and  the  good-humored  rail- 
lery from  servants  at  many  palace  win- 
dows; for  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  was 
not  a  palace  in  Venice  whose  signori  had 
not  at  some  time  employed  Giuseppe. 


His  pleadings  for  his  wage  in  advance 
also  told  us  much.  When  we  emerged 
from  a  church,  Giuseppe,  a  few  seconds 
later,  emerged  from  the  near-by  trattoria. 
After  each  of  our  absences,  his  face  grew 
redder. 

It  was  evident — everything  pointed  to 
it —  that  It  had  interfered  with  his  work 
in  the  other  hundred  and  fifty  positions 
from  which  Giuseppe  had  been  dis- 
charged, but  we  tried  to  pretend  that  in 
our  case  It  would  not  intof  ere.  Nor  did 
It;  we  did  not  let  It.  We  learned  some 
things  about  the  blind  eye,  Stan  and  my- 
self, in  those  weeks.  When  our  gondda 
went  very  slowly, —  "  The  wind  is  against 
us,"  I  would  say ;  and  when  it  knodced  off 
its  tar  against  the  stones  of  Venice,  **  He 
is  no  longer  a  young  man,"  apologized 
Stan,  not  realizing  how  this  was  sapping 
our  moral  strength,  so  that  finally,  when 
It  did  interfere  with  his  wcnrk,  we  hsd 
no  resistance  left. 

One  morning  Stan  looked  out  of  the 
window  as  usual.  Far  down  the  Vb  we 
coidd  see  the  gondola.  It  was  empty.  Its 
carpet  had  not  been  spread;  the  tends 
were  not  put  up. 

"  He  has  n't  come,"  said  Stan. 

"  I  hope  he 's  not  sick«"  I  mitigated. 
In  the  backgroimd  of  my  mind  lurked  the 
real  explanation  of  his  absence.  I  knew 
that  It  lurked  in  Stan's  too.  Bat  here 
Stan  plumbed  for  me  the  depths  of  his 
fall.  Far  from  indignant,  — 

**  Well,  I  rather  hope  he  won't  come 
to-day,"  said  my  husband  blithely.  "It 's 
time  we  took  some  of  those  walks  that 
we'  ve  been  talking  about  so  long.  You 
can't  really  know  Venice  without  walking 
a  lot." 

To  the  suggestion  of  the  cameriem, 
"  So  Giuseppe  has —  "  she  lifted  an  aiiy 
hand  to  her  mouth  with  a  gesture  ol 
drinking —  we  turned  blank  faces. 

After  we  had  spent  two  days  in  *'  learn- 
ing to  know  Venice,"  Giuseppe  appeared 
in  our  apartment,  bleary-eyed  and  vohF 
ble.  I  noticed  that  he  did  n't  take  off  his 
hat.  He  had  had,  he  explained,  a  terrific 
pain  in  his  stomach;  he  spared  neither 
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gesture  nor  metaphor  to  explain  to  us 
how  terrific  this  pain  had  been.  It  had 
been  the  grandfather  of  all  pains.  No  one 
else  had  ever  had  such  a  pain  as  his ;  but 
weak  and  trembling  as  he  was,  he,  the 
faithful  Giuseppe,  had  hastened  back  to 
his  post. 

*'A  drink  would  do  your  stomach 
good,"  Stan  suggested,  knowing  all  the 
time,  in  his  New  England  soul,  that  he 
was  helping  a  fellow-creature  on  a  career 
of  slackness.  But  as  he  spoke  his  eyes  * 
traveled  up  and  down  his  gondolier's 
blouse;  and  as  Giuseppe  turned  to  bow 
his  graceful  Latin  greeting  to  me,  he  re- 
vealed a  shameless  mend,  that  began  at 
his  collar  and  ended  at  his  waist. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  your  blouse, 
Giuseppe  ?  "  Stan  demanded. 

'*  My  blouse  ?  **  asked  the  uncon- 
scious Giuseppe.  **  It  is  newly  cleaned. 
It  is  effulgent." 

"  Has  there  perhaps  been  a  hole  in 
it  ?  "  pursued  Stan. 

"A  hole?  "inquired  Giuseppe.  "Ah! 
Behold,  it  is  true — there  has  been  a 
hole !  Ah !  "  he  protested,  "  those  scoun- 
drels of  shopkeepers,  to  sell  a  blouse 
with  a  hole!  I  go  to  confront  them  with 
it."  He  backed  toward  the  door. 

"  Giuseppe!  "  called  Stan. 

Giuseppe  ceased  his  backward  course. 

"  Hang  it! "  Stan  flung  to  me,  "that 
rip  was  n't  there  when  we  bought  it." 

Well  I  knew  it  had  n't  been  there.  It 
had  been  freshly  caught  together  with 
stitches  of  the  kind  that  save  nine.  And 
here  was  Stan  almost  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  had  always  been  there ! 

"  It  does  n't  do  to  push  these  Italians 
too  hard,"  he  apologized — he  seemed 
actually  to  be  protecting  Giuseppe  from 
my  wrath.  He  compromised  with  his  dy- 
ing conscience  by  suggesting  that  it  was 
customary  to  remove  one's  hat  when  in 
the  house. 

Giuseppe's  hand  flew  to  his  head.  With 
surprise  he  found  that  his  unprincipled 
hat,  with  inanimate  perversity,  had  some- 
how contrived  to  remain  upon  his  head. 
He  snatched  it  off. 


"  Scusi,  scusi,Signori!  "  he  murmured, 
and  the  involuntary  courtesy  of  Italy 
coerced  him  into  bowing  low.  There 
bobbed  up  from  behind  his  head  some- 
thing white,  and  as  he  stood  straight 
again,  a  ciu'l  like  that  of  an  1830  belle 
dangled  from  behind  lus  ear. 

It  was  not  of  hair ;  it  was  of  cotton  bat- 
ting, and  the  other  end  of  it  was  stuffed 
into  a  long,  jagged  crack  in  Giuseppe's 
scalp.  He  saw  our  bewildered  looks,  and 
flung  his  hands  out  sidewise. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  with  virtuous  intona- 
tion, "  I  wiU  tell  the  truth  to  the  Signori. 
Yes,  I  will  tell  it  to  them.  The  hole  in  my 
blouse  did  n't  come  from  the  store.  I 
knew  it  all  the  time.  But  Giuseppe  is 
kind-hearted.  Does  he  talk  of  unpleasant 
things  in  the  company  of  ladies  ?  Never ! 
He  does  n't  come  to  you  crying  of  what 
has  befallen  him ;  no ;  rather  than  that,  he 
risked  the  shame  of  impoliteness,  keeping 
his  hat  on  his  head.  Signori,  a  great  mis- 
fortune befell  your  Giuseppe.  A  little 
more,"  his  eyes  grew  moist,  "and  you 
might  never  have  beheld  him  again.  Sig- 
nori, a  knife  it  was^that  made  the  holes  in 
my  blouse  and  in  my  head,  —  the  knife 
of  a  drunken  friend.  Oh,  Signori,  how 
sharp  is  the  knife  of  a  drunken  friend ! " 

He  paused. 

"  Signori,"  he  continued  in  the  tone  of 
one  telling  a  commonplace  tale,  "  I  sit 
in  the  trattoria,  I  sit  and  eat  my  pasta. 
Enters  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  for  a  year.  When  last  I  sawjhim,  he 
went  away  taking  with  him  my  watch,  a 
watch  of  tiie  value  of  twenty  lira,  given  to 
me  by  grateful  padroni.  He  and  my 
watch  and  chain  of  value  disappeared  to- 
gether. ViThen  I  see  my  friend,  I  say  to 
him :  '  Jail-bird  and  the  son  of  jail-birds,' 
I  say  to  my  friend,  'robber  of  honest 
men's  jewelry,  restore  to  me  my  watch ! ' " 

Giuseppe's  tone  was  one  of  unctuous 
courtesy. 

"My  friend,  who  is  a  robber  and  a 
murderer,  tells  me  that  I  never  had  a 
watch  and  chain  —  there,  in  the  trat- 
toriaf  where  many  know  I  have  had  a 
watch  and  chain!    I  say  to  my  friend. 
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*  Shameful  one,  you  were  born  in  the 
court-yard  of  Zanipolo ; '  and,  Signori, 
being  in  drink,  this  angers  him  —  zipp, 
zipp !  Giuseppe  falls." 

"  Well,  well,  Giuseppe,"  Stan  cut  him 
short,  "  get  the  gondola  ready." 

"  Signori,"  said  Giuseppe,  "  loss  of 
blood  has  made  me  weak.  If  the  Signori 
would  give  me  pay  in  advance —  " 

Stan's  hand  traveled  to  his  pocket.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  ignoring  the 
incident.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Giu- 
seppe, having  renewed  his  strength, 
helped  us  into  the  gondola.  During  the 
afternoon  he  grumbled  accounts  of  his 
battle  to  us.  fVom  time  to  time,  from  be- 
hind me,  I  would  hear  the  words,  "  Zipp, 
zipp!  and  Giuseppe — poor,  faithful 
Giuseppe —  Giuseppe  falls!  " 

I  wish  I  might  omit  the  humiliating  se- 
quence, but  truth  compels  me  to  state 
tiiat  that  evening  the  street  on  which  the 
back- windows  of  our  apartment  gave  was 
filled  with  shouts.  We  tried,  Stan  and  I, 
over  the  evening  lamp,  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  our  names  were  called,  and  that  it 
was  Giuseppe's  voice  which  clamored  for 
us.  But  even  tins  decent  reticence  on  our 
part  was  denied  us,  for  lola,  our  little 
maid,  came  pump-pumping  up  the  stairs 
on  some  errand. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "  listen  to  Giuseppe! 
Hey,  but  he  roars!  A  proper  beast  is 
Giuseppe !  He  cries  aloud  down  in  the 
caUe  that  the  Signori  have  not  paid  him. 
That  is  what  comes,  Signori,  of  paying 
him  two  days  in  advance." 

I  looked  at  Stan.   He  looked  away. 

"  Yes,  he  has  spent  the  money  of  two 
days  in  advance  in  the  wine-shop  of  my 
aunt.  Now  he  will  again  get  himself  into 
debt,  and  there  will  be  another  canal 
closed  to  the  Signori.  Giuseppe  dares 
not  pass  trattorie  where  he  owes  money. 
Did  the  Signori  not  know  ?  That  is  the 
reason  it  takes  the  Signori  so  long  to  ar- 
rive at  the  Bialto.  Giuseppe  can  go  here, 
but  not  there."  She  illustrated  with 
expressive  gestures.  "There  are  many 
trattorie  in  Venice,  and  in  almost  all 
Giuseppe  owes  money.   Soon  the  Signori 


can  only  go  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
lagoons." 

A  loud  burst  of  noise  &om  the  eaUs 
took  lola  to  the  window. 

"  Ah,  listen!  "  she  said.  "  Giuseppe 
says  he  will  work  no  longer.  He  dis- 
charges the  Signori!  My  unde  oomes 
out  —  he  kicks  Giuseppe !  " 


The  reader  will  please  next  ohserve 
my  husband,  the  punctilious  yachtsman, 
the  advocate  of  man-o*-war  disdpUne, 
prooeeding  down  the  Grand  Canal  in  a 
gondola.  He  is  rowing  the  forward  oar 
himself.  The  back  oar  is  rowed,  perhaps 
you  think,  by  a  new  and  sober  gondo- 
lier. It  is  not;  it  is  rowed  by  Giuseppe 
Moreover,  the  dolphins  are  dull  and  the 
/erro  is  rusty.  Giuseppe's  face  is  red,  and 
he  mutters  to  himself  as  he  rows.  But  I 
maintain  that  it  was  the  gondola's  fauH 
that  we  took  Giuseppe  back»  for  she 
"stood  in  "  with  Giuseppe  shamelesalj, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  ke^ 
her  brasses  clean,  or  brush  off  her  car- 
pet. The  day  after  the  row  Giuseppe 
and  the  gondola  appeared,  ignoring  all 
unpleasantness,  lliey  did  it  magnani- 
mously, as  though  it  were  we  who  had 
made  a  scandalous  noise  in  the  CaUe  dd 
PLstor.  We  paid  no  attention  to  them  as 
we  passed  them  on  our  walks,  our  digni- 
fied silence  conveying  to  them  that  we 
were  done  with  them  forever.  Th^both 
spent  the  day  slumbering  peaoefoDy  bj 
our  riva.  Whenever  we  passed  thej 
would  come  to  life  with  "Eccomi!  Ec- 
oomi!  Signori."  They  bowed  toudungij 
to  our  blank  faces  whenever  we  came 
out  or  went  in. 

The  fourth  day  Giuseppe  frisked  up  to 
us  blithely. 

"  Per  favore,  Signori,"  he  said.  "My 
pay ! "  He  had  the  air  of  delica<7  ^^ 
one  has  when  tactfully  reminding  people 
of  a  just  debt.  "  And,"  he  conduded,  "if 
the  Signori  will  give  me  money  for  the 
candles,  I  will  also  see  that  the  gondok  is 
tarred.    Excuse  me  for  calling  the  Sig- 
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nori's  attention  to  it,  but  the  gondola  is 
in  a  disgraoefnl  oondition." 

He  pointed  to  the  gondola,  which  lay 
in  San  Vio  sulking. 

"  As  long  as  the  Signori  said  nothing 
about  it,  I  said  nothing;  but  the  time  is 
come  when  Giuseppe  can  no  longer  keep 
silence.  Duty  demands  that  Giuseppe 
shall  say  to  the  Signori,  '  Scusi,  Signori, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  remind  the  Signori 
that  they  owe  it  to  their  gondola  to  pro- 
vide candles  for  its  blacking/  " 

I  shall  always  believe  that  some  second 
sight  caused  Giuseppe  to  hit  upon  the 
one  thing  that  woiild  have  made  Stan 
forgive  him. 

Interested  in  spite  of  himself —  "  Can- 
dles for  blacking? "  Stan  asked. 

''As  the  Signori  know,  candles  are  re- 
quired for  blacking,"  Giuseppe  repeated, 
'*  and  of  the  best.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  the  gondola-maker  behind  San  Tro- 
vaso.  He  awaits  me  and  the  gondola. 
If  the  Signori  have  never  seen  a  gondola 
blacked,  perhaps  they  would  graciously 
consent  to  accompany  me  ?  " 

Of  course  Stan  wanted  to  see  a  gondola 
blacked.  Choice  was  beyond  him.  He 
carried  off  his  defeat  with  a  swagger  that 
was  borrowed  from  Giuseppe's  own. 

**  You  can  come  too,  if  you  like,"  he 
condescended  to  me.  "  Giuseppe,  where 
do  you  get  these  candles  ?  " 

A  boat-yard  in  Venice  is  as  unlike 
other  boat-yards  as  Venice  is  unlike  other 
cities.  Every  two  months,  all  well-con- 
ductod  gondolas  repair  each  to  its  own 
boat-yard  for  its  grooming.  There  is  a 
certain  familiar  intimacy  among  these 
establishments.  None  of  them  is  very 
large.  Each  has  its  own  select  clientele. 
Here  a  gondola  is  fairly  sure  of  meeting 
no  stranger;  instead,  it  will  come  across 
childhood  friends.  It  may  watch  new 
gondolas  under  construction  and  learn 
for  whose  family  they  are  intended,  or 
to  what  trageUo  ihey  are  destined.  With 
us,  a  boat-yard  is  a  place  where  boats  are 
bom,  and,  alas,  a  place  where  many  boats 
die.  You  may  see  them  any  day,  wither- 
ing away  with  age,  tragic  spectres  of  the 


boats  they  once  had  been.  Often  they 
may  have  been  deserted  while  they  were 
but  in  the  prime  of  old  age  by  treacher- 
ous owners,  who  put  them  up  the  year 
before,  promising  to  have  them  over- 
hauled in  the  spring,  and  then  left  them 
to  shrink  and  die,  until  one  day  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  break  their  bare, 
weather-beaten  planks  for  old  junk. 

Gondolas  do  not  do  their  dying  in  the 
Venetian  boat-yards.  Now  and  then  one 
may  see  a  dead  gondola  hauled  up  on 
some  riva  of  the  Giudecca,  but  for  the 
most  part,  dead  gondolas  are  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  is  the  Campo  Santo. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  boat-yard  back 
of  San  Trovaso,  a  new  gondola  was  hav- 
ing its  smooth  planks  bent  into  shape. 
A  torch  was  being  held  under  it,  and  as 
the  wood  softened,  it  was  bent  into  even 
more  graceful  lines. 

Amid  the  shavings  of  the  shop  stood  an 
iron  cauldron  on  legs.  A  fire  of  shavings 
blazed  beneath  it  on  the  hard  earthen 
floor.  It  was  a  casual  sort  of  a  fire,  and 
seemed  to  have  wandered  to  the  right  spot 
by  chance.  To  our  eyes  it  looked  as  tf  it 
might  wander  out  from  beneath  the  pot 
any  minute,  and  lick  up  the  shavings 
around  it,  the  store  itself,  and  the  gon- 
dolas in  it  Apparently  it  was  only  through 
its  own  good- will  that  it  remained  where 
it  should. 

We  watched  the  spectacle,  which  will 
always  remain  a  miracle  to  foreigners, 
for  a  few  moments. 

"  These^Italians,"  Stan  conceded, "  can 
teach  us  something  after  alL" 

Giuseppe  kicked  some  shavings  into 
the  fire  and  unwrapped  his  package  of 
candles.  A  small  boy  and  the  owner  of 
the  yard  gathered  with  us  around  the 
cauldron.  Giuseppe  threw  into  the  pot  the 
package  of  two  or  three  dozen  candles, 
and  left  them  to  become  liquid  wax,  while 
the  owner  of  the  yard  gave  our  gondola 
a  baptism  of  fire.  He  carried  a  lighted 
torch  over  every  edge  of  her  sides  and 
bottom.  The  tar  melted  and  ran  off; 
sometimes  the  fiery  drops  fell  into  the 
carpet  of  shavings  with  which  the  yard 
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was  everywhere  strewn.  Why  the  yard 
and  the  gondola  were  not  instantly  in 
flames,  I  cannot  say.  I  had  myself  little 
impulses  to  rush  forward  and  throw  my 
cl<Mik  over  blazing  parts  of  the  boat,  and 
so,  I  think,  had  Stan,  for  when  it  was 
all  over  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

By  this  time  our  candles  were  liquid 
wax,  and  the  padrone  poured  into  it 
black  dust  out  of  a  bag  and  stirred  the 
mass  around  with  a  stick.  It  was  a  for- 
bidding, oily  soup,  as  repulsive  to  see 
as  black  mud  near  an  oil-factcxry.  A 
small  boy  appeared,  with  a  large  handful 
of  waste ;  he  dropped  it  into  the  mass  and 
squeessedit.  The  stuff  oozed  unpleasantly 
from  betweea  his  fingers  and  streamed 
down  into  the  pot  He  made  for  the 
gondola,  and  the  padrone  and  Giuseppe 
followed  with  the  cauldron.  During  the 
half-hour  that  followed,  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  gondola  were  thoroughly 
sponged  over.  It  was  all  done  with  a 
perfection  of  technique,  —  no  hesitation 
anywhere;  every  one  knew  his  part.-  If 
one  loved  a  boat,  one  could  not  but  like 
the  men  who  so  well  knew  how  to  treat 
her.  It  was  accomplished,  too,  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time  and  labor. 

"  Gad,  that's  simple!  "  said  Stan,  and 
he  turned  an  approving  gaze  on  Giu- 
seppe. 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  the  gondola 
and  Giuseppe  got  around  us  again.  We 


had  been  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
gondola's  world,  and  had  been  shown 
something  that  we  knew  we  would  al- 
ways be  glad  that  we  had  seen,  and 
through  Giuseppe.  Besides  this,  every- 
thing that  one  does  for  a  boat  attaches 
it  to  one.  As  we  got  into  our  shioing 
gondola  Stan  turned  to  me: — 

"  After  all,  you  see,  he  really  does  care 
for  his  boat  in  the  essentials.  He  may 
not  go  in  for  form,  any  more  than  a 
fisherman  does,  but  the  main  thing  ia, 
he  cares  for  the  things  that  count" 

So  I  knew  Giuseppe  had  been  for- 
given; I  also  knew  he  had  not  only  been 
forgiven  for  this  time,  but  that  he  bad 
been  forgiven  in  advance  for  all  future 
misdemeanors.  As  long  as  we  should 
stay  in  Venice,  that  gondola  and  no  other 
should  take  us  to  and  fro,  and  it  would 
be  propelled  —  when  it  was  propelled  — 
by  Giuseppe.  Venice  and  a  gondola  and 
Giuseppe  had  combined  against  us; 
they  had  fought  us  on  their  own  ground, 
using  their  own  subtie  methods  ol  war- 
fare, and  had  beaten  us.  We  bdonged 
to  them  as  long  as  we  stayed  there,  — 
yes,  and  for  longer.  We  had  hired  tiiem 
in  the  beginning,  and  had  striven  to 
change  th^  according  to  our  ideas  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  but  in  the  end  they 
owned  us,  and  so  will  continue  to  do  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  them  stays  with 
us. 
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While  laying  foundations  for  a  better 
civic  system,  Stein  was  obliged  to  devote 
immediate  and  intense  thought  to  the 
military  system.  The  old  Prussian  army 
organization  had  been,  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  wonder  of  the  world;  and 
to  uphold  it  as  a  model  had  become  a 
tenet  of  military  orthodoxy  on  both  sides 
of  the  AUantic,  but  above  all  in  Prussia. 
In  spite  of  the  revelation  of  power  given 
to  an  army  by  national  feeling  and  by 
the  awakened  consciousness  of  personal 
rights,  as  seen  in  the  French  Revolution ; 
in  spite  of  the  new  light  and  life  thrown 
into  military  science  and  military  prac- 
tice by  Napoleon,  the  leaders  in  Prussia 
clung  to  the  old  system,  boasted  of  it, 
and  threatened  to  overwhelm  Napoleon 
with  it. 

But  things  had  changed  since  the  great 
Frederick  conquered  Soubise  at  Ross- 
bach.  The  French  soldiers  of  the  new 
revolutionary  epoch,  feeling  themselves 
citizens  of  a  great  republic  and  apos- 
tles of  human  rights,  were  very  different 
from  the  poor  creatiu-es  of  the  previous 
century,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  die 
in  batUes  demanded  by  the  intrigues 
of  Louvois  or  the  whims  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour;  the  French  marshals, 
trained  in  the  campaigns  of  the  republic 
and  empire,  were  very  different  from 
poor  old  Soubise ;  the  command  of  Napo- 
leon was  different  indeed  from  orders 
issued  by  Louis  XV. 

All  this  had  passed  unheeded  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  whole  Prussian  military 
fabric,  which  it  had  taken  nearly  two 
centuries  to  build,  collapsed  at  Jena. 
The  fact  was  that,  judged  by  any  good 
modem  standard,  the  old  Prussian  mili- 
tary system  was  thoroughly  vicious.  The 


fatal  weakness  of  absolutism  was  shown 
in  this  system  no  less  than  in  the  dvil 
administration :  a  genius  like  Frederick 
the  Great  could  do  wonders  with  it» 
but  the  men  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  were  powerless  to  use  it  to  any 
good  piurpose. 

The  officers  were  chosen,  with  rare 
exceptions,  from  the  nobility ;  all  the  mil- 
itary talent  and  ambition  in  the  rest  of 
the  nation  were  virtually  excluded ;  pro- 
motion went  by  seniority  or  favor;  birth 
went  before  merit;  the  better  class  of 
officers  were  thwarted  by  pedantry;  the 
ordinary  class  was  grossly  ignorant;  the 
soldiers  were  either  peasants'  sons,  torn 
from  their  homes,  or  the  scum  of  Grerman 
or  foreign  cities,  huddled  together  by 
recruiting  officers;  the  soldier's  career 
was  hopeless,  —  the  usual  term  of  serv- 
ice twenty  years,  and  no  promotion  above 
the  ranks.  Degrading  punishments  were 
in  constant  use;  blows  with  a  stick  could 
be  inflicted  on  any  veteran  at  the  whim  of 
a  petty  lieutenant,  and  for  such  slight 
offenses  as  a  misplaced  strap  or  a  broken 
button. 

The  whole  formed  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  injustice  which  touched  the  vast 
majority  in  their  dearest  interests.  This 
injustice,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  of  littie  account:  his  people 
regarded  it  as  the  inevitable  and  natural 
condition  of  things;  but  ideas  of  right 
were  now  in  the  air,  and  had  even  reached 
the  cottages  of  the  German  boors.  The 
peasant  class,  which  paid  the  bulk  of  the 
taxes,  paid  also  the  main  tribute  of  blood ; 
the  middle  class,  which  also  bore  heavy 
burdens,  was  excluded  from  all  militaiy 
honors;  the  least  honor  was  for  those 
who  labored  most,  the  most  for  those  who 
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labored  least  Long-standing  exemptions 
of  districts,  towns,  and  persons  —  which 
once  had  some  reason,  but  now  had 
none  —  only  added  to  the  general  sense 
of  injustice.  And  substitution  was  al- 
lowed: the  rich  man's  son  could  buy 
exemption;  the  poor  man's  son  could  not 
escape.  The  great  -mass  of  antiquated 
peculiarities  in  army  organization  were 
retained  as  sacred,  —  the  sti£Pness,  the 
martinetism,  the  brutality;  the  only  won- 
der is  that  soldiers  so  treated  and  trained 
did  not  come  to  regard  their  country  as 
really  their  worst  enemy. 
^  The  first  feeling  after  Jena  was  that 
somebody  had  blundered,  but  it  was 
soon  dear  that  everybody  had  blundered. 
Scapegoats  were,  of  course,  sought,  and 
they  were  near  and  plenty;  the  first 
step  that  was  universally  demanded  was 
vengeance  upon  indifferent,  incompetent* 
beery,  sleepy,  cowardly  officers,  who 
had  delivered  up  important  commands, 
fortresses,  towns  —  sometimes  without 
striking  a  blow.  Many  were  disgraced; 
some  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
death ;  but  thinking  men  soon  saw  that 
the  fault  lay  deeper,  and  among  those 
who  searched  into  the  causes  of  the  cata- 
strophe most  deeply  was  Stein.  It  was 
this  search  which  led  him  to  propose  the 
measures  calculated  to  develop  a  people 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  "dumb,  driven 
catUe." 

The  inmiediate  need  was  for  military 
reform :  the  whole  military  system  must 
be  recast,  and  at  once.  For  this.  Stein  had 
the  best  ally  possible — General  Scham- 
horst;  and  about  Schamhorst  stood  a 
body  of  exceedingly  able  and  patriotic 
men,  like  Gneisenau,  Boyen,  and  Grol- 
mann. 

Schamhorst  seemed  to  have  stepped 
into  those  worst  days  of  Germany  out  of 
the  best  days  of  Rome;  he  was  a  divine 
gift  to  his  country,  like  Camot  in  the  dire 
trouble  of  France,  or  lincohi.  Grant, 
Stanton,  and  Sherman  in  the  darkest 
days  of  our  own  Civil  War.  He  was  broad 
in  views,  simple  in  tastes,  quick  in  dis- 
cerning essentials,   firm,   incorruptible. 


and,  above  everything,  devoted  to  his 
country.  By  the  general  body  of  offioen 
about  him  he  was  looked  down  upon,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Prussian  offioen 
of  peasant  descent  More  than  this,  he 
was  considered  a  theorist,  his  real  worth 
being  known  to  few,  —  but  among  those 
few  was  Stein. 

Into  his  plans  for  military  regenera- 
tion Schamhorst  threw  not  only  bis  whole 
mind,  but  his  whole  heart  and  souL  Flan 
after  plan  he  carefully  elaborated  and 
discussed:  plans  for  reconstructing  the 
army,  for  providing  a  reserve,  for  devel- 
oping a  militia;  all  this  in  the  face  off 
enormous  difficulties,  —  the  indedsioii  of 
the  King,  the  suspicion  of  Napoleon,  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  inertia  of 
influential  people  wedded  to  the  old  sys- 
tem by  self-interest  or  dread  of  change. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Schamhorst's 
whole  system  was  that  every  citizen  is 
bound  to  defend  the  state;  that  there 
shall  be  few  exemptions  and  no  sub- 
stitutes ;  that  the  state  has  a  claim  on  all 
the  talent  within  its  borders.  From  this 
followed  the  duty  of  all  young  men  to 
bear  arms;  the  advancement  of  c&cas 
and  soldiers  not  through  infi\ien<»,  but 
by  enterprise,  bravery,  and  charartfr. 
The  recruiting  of  soldiers  abroad  was 
given  up;  only  on  rare  occasions  was  a 
foreigner  admitted  to  service  in  the  army. 
The  plan  of  Schamhorst  and  Stein  was 
that  tiie  army  should  be  a  school  for  the 
whole  nation,  —  a  school  in  the  virtues 
of  soldier  and  citizen.  The  germs  of  the 
whole  military  system  as  it  exists  to-day, 
with  its  active  service,  its  reserve,  ib 
Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  now  began 
to  appear. 

But  to  carry  out  this  whole  idea  at^qnce 
was  impossible,  for  the  spies  of  Napoleon 
were  everywhere,  and  no  one  noted  the 
slightest  indication  of  a  denre  to  regain 
liberfy  and  independence  so  keenly  as  he. 
Seeing  this  movement,  which  showed  the 
German  feeling  for  liberty  aroused  by 
the  Spanish  uprising.  Napoleon  forced  on 
Prussia  a  new  treaty,  supplementary  to 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  new  treaty,  be- 
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sides  other  degrading  conditioDs,  bound 
Prussia  to  keep  down  her  army  to  forty- 
two  thousand  men. 

Tyranny  had  now  to  be  met  by  cun- 
ning. Many  of  the  exterior  features  of 
the  old  system  had  to  be  preserved  as  a 
disguise.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  giving 
soldiers  leave  of  absence  after  a  period  of 
thorough  drill,  and  taking  fresh  recruits 
in  their  places,  so  that  the  whole  body  of 
young  Prussians  might  pass  through  the 
army.  Everything  was  done  to  evade  the 
keenness  of  the  French  spies :  regiments 
were  marched  to  exercise,  leaving  large 
numbers  of  sound  men  in  barracks  or 
hospitals;  and  at  last,  while  nominally 
keeping  up  an  army  of  only  forty-two 
thousand  men,  Scharnhorst  had  trained 
and  inspired  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

Troubles  arose,  too,  from  the  suspi- 
cions not  only  of  the  French,  but  of  tiie 
Prussians  themselves.  Nervous  men, 
impatient  men,  frivolous  men,  were 
constantly  in  danger  of  precipitating  a 
catastrophe.  Selfishness  and  prejudice 
were  also  active,  and  the  pressure  of 
individual  and  family  influence  against 
the  j^ew  system  was  at  times  enormous ; 
the  routine  men  in  the  army  raged  against 
Scharnhorst,  and  to  show  the  depth  of 
their  scorn  called  him  ''schoolmaster."  ^ 

The  poverty  of  the  country  was  also  a 
great  hindrance,  and  for  months  the  artil- 
lery in  Silesia  could  not  exercise  effect- 
ively because  Napoleon's  satraps  had 
carried  off  their  powder.  For  five  years 
Scharnhorst,  one  of  the  most  open,  man- 
ly, and  frank  of  men,  had  to  double  and 
turn,  concealing  his  plans  and  acts,  like  a 
hunted  criminal,  until,  at  the  beck  of  Na- 
poleon, the  King  was  forced  to  disgrace 
him,  to  remove  him  from  his  higher  posi- 
tion to  a  lower,  virtually  to  drive  him 
from  the  service. 

But  the  great  work  could  not  then  be 
stopped,  and  to  these  beginnings  are  due, 

^  For  most  interesting  and  instmctiye  de- 
tails of  this  straggle,  see  Treitschke :  Deutsche 
Oenehichte  im  19en  Jahrhundert^  Erster  Theil, 
Zweiter  Abschnitt. 
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in  great  measure,  not  only  the  glories  of 
Leipsic  and  Waterloo,  a  few  years  later, 
but  of  Diippel,  Sadowa,  St.  Privat,  and 
Sedan.  Scharnhorst,  with  Stein  advising 
and  strengthening  him,  thus  began  the 
military  system  which  Moltke  completed. 

But  while  Stein  stood  firmly  and  hope- 
fully by  his  great  colleague,  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  nation  and  laying  plans 
to  baffle  Napoleon,  he  was  still  occu- 
pied with  the  dvic  system  and  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  general  administra- 
tion. Having  taken  measures  for  the  abo- 
htion  of  monopolies,  —  the  mill  mono- 
poly, the  millstone  monopoly,  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  huckster  monopolies,  and  a 
multitude  of  others;  and  having  rooted 
up,  as  far  as  possible,  all  barriers  against 
the  admission  of  women  to  various  trades 
and  occupations  for  which  they  were  fit- 
ted, his  main  strength  was  thrown  into 
administrative  reform.  This,  in  many 
respects,  was  the  greatest  work  of  all, 
though  he  did  not  remain  in  office  long 
enough  to  complete  it. 

The  general  administrative  system  of 
Prussia  had  become  a  muddle  like  all  the 
rest.  There  were  councils,  chambers,  di- 
rectories, departments,  cabinets,  minis- 
ters administrative,  ministers  territorial, 
generally  working  in  accordance  with 
outworn  needs  or  ideas,  or  with  the  ap- 
petites or  whims  of  the  persons  who 
happened  to  sit  on  the  throne.  A  strong 
king,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  did  main- 
ly without  them;  a  luxurious  king,  like 
Frederick  William  the  Fat,  left  them  to 
lumber  on  chaotically;  a  mediocre  king, 
like  Frederick  William  lU,  unable  to  see 
his  way  in  this  jungle,  knew  no  other  plan 
than  to  lean  on  a  litUe  coterie  of  favor- 
ites, and  to  avoid  any  decision  as  long  as 
possible. 

The  local  administrations  were  of  like 
quality.  Out  of  these  Stein  began  devel- 
oping something  better.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  change  suddenly  the  nature 
of  the  people :  whatever  had  helpful  life 
in  it,  he  endeavored  to  preserve,  and,  es- 
pecially, he  sought  to  restore  some  feat- 
ures introduced  by  Frederick  William  I, 
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which,  under  Frederick  the  Great,  had 
been  lost  sight  of. 

The  edict  drawn  up  under  his  direc- 
tion proposed  to  give  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  the  greatest  possible  en- 
ergy and  activity,  and  yet  to  put  all  in 
direct  relations  with  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  whole  plan  was  wrought  out 
carefully  and  logically;  large  as  a  whole, 
precise  as  to  details,  it  combined  all 
Stein's  experience,  his  knowledge  of  men, 
his  boldness,  his  caution. 

Preliminary  to  all  this  was  the  creation 
of  a  Council  of  State,  made  up  of  fitting 
men  from  the  royal  family,  ministers, 
privy  councilors  of  distinction,  former 
ministers,  heads  of  bureaus  and  of  de- 
partments; but  a  far  more  important 
change  was  one  which  in  these  dayb 
seems  exceedingly  simple,  but  which  in 
those  seemed  almost  impossible,  —  the 
assignment  of  a  small  number  of  minis- 
ters to  the  main  subjects  of  administra- 
tion throughout  the  whole  monarchy. 
These  ministers  were  mainly  of  the  in- 
terior, finance,  foreign  affairs,  war,  and 
justice;  and,  with  a  few  other  officials 
of  great  experience,  formed  a  cabinet  to 
decide  on  various  weighty  and  general 
matters, — with  the  understanding,  which 
now  seems  axiomatic,  but  which  then 
seemed  chimerical,  that  no  clique  of 
favorites  should  stand  between  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  King. 

Various  departments,  each  with  a 
minister  at  its  head,  have  been  added 
since  Stein's  day,  —  a  Ministry  of  Trade 
•and  Commerce,  a  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educa- 
tional, and  Medical  Affairs ;  but  his  sim- 
ple system,  as  a  whole,  remains  as  he 
planned  it.- 

For  historical  and  patriotic  reasons, 
he  rejected  the  example  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  allowed  the  old  territo- 
rial divisions  to  remain,  with  proper  offi- 
cers, each  with  functions  which  could  be 
discharged  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
but  without  injury  to  the  new  system. 
The  general  local  system  was  also  care- 
fully studied,  and  reforms  were  begim  in 


accordance  with  experience  and  sound 
sense.  Stein  had  expected,  indeed,  to  go 
further  into  the  lower  local  organization, 
but  he  was  too  soon  driven  from  office. 
His  successors  attempted  to  deal  with  it, 
injuring  it  in  some  respects,  improving  it 
in  others ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  his  was  a 
great  and  fruitful  beginning,  and  it  has 
grown  into  that  system  which  has  made 
Prussia  the  most  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously administered  nation  in  the 
world; — doubtless  with  sundry  disad- 
vantages: with  too  much  interference 
and  control,  with  too  Uttle  individual 
initiative,  but,  after  all,  wonderfully  per- 
fect. At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  for  a  close  political 
thinker  would  be  a  comparison  between 
this  system,  which  seems  to  hold  that 
government  best  which  governs  most, 
and  our  own,  which,  in  theory,  holds  that 
government  best  which  governs  least 

Stein's  object  was  to  secure,  in  the 
whole  administration,  unity,  energy,  and 
responsibility.  His  correspondence  and 
his  papers  show  that  he  intended  later 
to  propose  a  parhamentary  system,  with 
two  houses,  in  which  the  better  national 
spirit  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
discussion  of  general  affairs  and  on  the 
enlightened  support  of  the  monarchy. 
Royal  edicts  put  in  force  his  plans  as  fkr 
as  he  had  developed  them  during  the  latter 
months  of  1808,  but  anything  further  was 
prevented  by  a  catastrophe.  Dming  the 
whole  year  Napoleon  was  striving  to  free 
himself  from  the  fearful  complication  of 
his  affairs.  Up  to  this  time,  his  conquests 
had  been  comparatively  simple  and  easy. 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Italy  were  beneath 
his  feet,  and  he  had  now  attempted  a 
policy  of  conquest  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. Here  came  the  first  capital  folly  of 
his  career.  Spain  was  ignorant,  corrupt, 
priest-ridden,  but  it  was  not  a  coUectioo 
of  ill-compacted  governments  like  Ger- 
many ;  it  was,  with  all  its  faults,  a  natiofi, 
and  its  uprising  against  Napoleon's  ^ort 
was  the  beginning  of  the  anti-NapcJeooic 
revolution.  At  every  important  point  in 
Spain  Napoleon's  marshals  were  worsted. 
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and  at  Baylen  came  a  great  disgrace :  for 
the  first  time  in  his  history,  one  of  his 
armies  was  forced  to  capitulate.  In  the 
Portuguese  part  of  the  Peninsula,  where 
the  British  forces  aided  those  of  the  popu- 
lation, he  encountered  the  same  desperate 
resistauce.  The  Emperor's  brother  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  tiie  Spanish  throne, 
and  finally  the  grtot  conqueror  himself 
found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army  against  the  Spanish 
people;  but,  though  for  a  time  he  broke 
down  all  opposition,  this  revolt  in  Spain 
gave  a  new  idea  to  all  Europe,  —  the 
idea  that,  after  all,  a  people,  if  united, 
could  throw  oflf  his  tyranny.  Nowhere 
did  this  thought  spread  wider  or  strike 
deeper  than  in  Germany,  and  among 
those  most  profoundly  influenced  by  it 
was  Stein. 

In  the  midst  of  his  labor  for  municipal 
reform,  administrative  reform,  military 
reform.  Stein  devoted  himself  to  impress- 
ing this  Spanish  example  upon  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  country,  especially  by  let- 
ters, and  Anally  one  of  these  letters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  It  had  be- 
come especially  dangerous  for  any  man, 
no  matter  how  high  in  place,  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  great  conqueror;  but  how 
great  the  danger  of  Stein  became  has 
only  reoentiy  been  revealed.  For,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  world  has  received 
a  revelation  of  the  Napoleonic  tyranny,  in 
Germany  especially,  which  enaJbles  us  to 
see  what  unbridled  autocracy  means  and 
to  what  dangers  Stein  exposed  himself  in 
opposing  it.  Under  the  second  French 
empire,  there  was  formed,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  preten- 
tious commission,  presided  over,  finally, 
by  Prince  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Napo- 
leon's youngest  brother.  King  Jerome, 
which  published,  in  a  long  series  of  vol- 
umes, what  claimed  to  be  Napoleon's 
complete  correspondence.  But  it  was 
soop  found  that  this  correspondence  had 
been  carefully  expurgated,  and  since  that 
time  various  investigators  have  given  to 
the  world  letters  which  the  official  com- 
mittee omitted.  There  could  be  no  more 


fearful  revelation  of  the  tyranny  engen- 
dered by  unlimited  power.  The  conquer- 
or had  come  to  regard  any  resistance  to 
his  plans,  or  even  to  his  wishes,  as  a  crime 
worthy  of  death.  The  whole  world  had 
long  known  how  he  had  ordered  the  Due 
d'Enghien  to  be  executed  at  Strasburg 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  guiltiess,  and 
how  he  had  ordered  the  bookseller  Palm, 
at  Nuremberg,  to  execution,  for  having  in 
his  possession  a  simple  and  noble  patri- 
otic pamphlet;  but  tiiese  letters  recenUy 
published  by  Lecestre,  Brotonne,  and 
others  have  shown  that  this  cruelty  had 
become,  especially  after  his  reverses,  a 
prevailing  principle  with  him. 

In  these  letters  we  find  the  great  con- 
queror treating  his  brothers,  whom  he 
had  placed  on  thrones,  as  mere  lackeys, 
with  utter  contempt,  and  with  not  the 
slightest  recognition  of  their  duties 
toward  the  peoples  whom  he  had  called 
them  to  govern.  His  letters  to  them  are 
frequentiy  couched  in  such  terms  as  no 
self-respecting  man  should  use  toward 
a  lackey.  Among  the  letters  also  appear 
simple  o£Fhand  instructions  to  his  com- 
manders in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
which  are  really  orders  to  commit  mur- 
der. As  a  rule,  the  moment  the  spies  of 
the  Emperor  report  any  person  as  trouble- 
some, there  comes  bad^  a  virtual  order  to 
punish  the  offender  with  death.  Orders 
to  shoot  this  or  that  troublesome  patriot 
in  Grermany  or  Spain  are  frequent,  but 
perhaps  the  climax  is  reached  in  a 
dispatch  to  Junot,  to  whom  Napoleon 
writes  that  no  doubt  the  General  has  dis- 
armed Lisbon,  and  adds,  "Shoot,  say, 
sixty  persons."  * 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Na- 
poleon read  Stein's  intercepted  letter, 
and  his  wrath  became  at  once  venomous. 
At  first  it  was  somewhat  dissembled, 
probably  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the 

^  For  examples  of  these  letters  showing  Na- 
poleon's rage  proToked  by  opposition,  see  Le- 
oestre :  Lfttres  In^dites  de  NapoUon,  An.  yiii 
—  1815 :  Paris,  lS07,pajJt}n ;  and  especially  for 
the  letter  to  Jnnot,  page  186.  Also  de  Bro- 
tonne :  Lettres  Inidites  de  Ntqxdion,  Paris 
1808. 
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culprit  more  easily  within  striking  dis- 
tance. The  notice  of  it  in  the  Motdteur, 
September  8,  1808^  was  merely  con- 
temptuous; but  this  was  the  prelude  to 
more  severe  measures  against  Prussia, 
and  three  months  later.  Napoleon,  from 
his  camp  at  Madrid,  issued  hb  decree 
placing  Uie  German  statesman  not  only 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  but  under 
the  outlawry  of  Europe. 

Beginning  with  a  contemptuous  refer- 
ence to  him  as  "a  person  named  Stein,*' 
this  decree  proceeds  with  a  notice  that 
his  property  of  every  sort  in  all  parts  of 
Germany  and  in  France  is  confiscated, 
and  it  ends  with  an  order  to  seize  him 
"  wherever  he  can  be  caught  by  our  own 
troops  or  those  of  our  aUies."  This  edict 
was  posted  in  every  part  of  Germany, 
and  even  in  Poland,  lliough  Stein,  from 
the  first  discovery  of  his  letter  by  Na- 
poleon, must  have  seen  its  inevitable  re- 
sult, he  braved  all  dangers.  His  heart 
was  set  on  the  edict  for  administrative 
reform,  and  to  this  he  devoted  himself, 
until,  on  the  IMith  of  November,  the  King 
was  at  last  induced  to  sign  it.  And  still 
Stein  lingered  to  render  other  adminislra- 
tive  services,  until  his  family  and  friends, 
in  utter  distress,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
consider  his  own  safety,  and  possible 
future  services  to  his  country.  On  the 
night  of  January  5,  1800,  he  took  flight 
in  a  sledge  from  Prussia  into  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  for  three 
years,  amid  privations,  illness,  and  suf- 
fering, though  constantly  active,  was,  by 
the  world  at  large,  unhsard-of.  There 
seemed  to  come  to  him  as  complete  an 
effacement  of  personality  and  influence 
as  to  Luther  during  his  stay  in  the 
Wartburg. 

Stein's  escape  was  made  none  too  soon. 
The  simple  fact  was  that  in  him  Napo- 
leon recognized  a  man  who  understood 
the  Napoleonic  policy  thoroughly;  who 
knew,  down  to  the  last  details,  the  whole 
story,  not  only  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit, 
but  of  Napoleon's  violations  of  it,  and  of 
that  wholesale  plunder,  without  warrant 
of  the  treaty^  which  Germany  was  forced 


to  endure  during  the  yean  which  fol- 
lowed it.  More  than  this^  the  oonquenr 
recognized  in  Stein  a  man  whose  Ger- 
man patriotism  was  invincible;  one  who 
saw  ibe  vulnerable  point  in  the  Napo- 
leonic system  of  conquest,  as  Napoteon 
himself  must  have  begun  to  see  it  at 
Madrid  when  the  official  prodamatiop 
against  his  enemy  was  issued ;  one  who 
had  the  gift,  also,  of  inoculating  othen 
with  his  patriotic  spirit  Therefore  it  was 
that  Napoleon,  who  had  at  first  urged  him 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a  man  whose 
financial  talent  and  genius  could  devcbp 
the  nation  for  the  better  suppmt  of  the 
French  armies,  now  made  him  an  outlaw, 
and  would  certainly,  could  he  have  laid 
his  hands  upon  hhn,  have  put  him  to 
death. 

This  was  no  ordinary  case  of  outlaw- 
ry, and  it  brought  results  which  the  con- 
queror little  foresaw.  It  gave  Stein  a  hold 
on  the  Grerman  heart  which  all  his  vast 
services  had  failed  to  gain.  It  secured  him 
recognition  as  a  leader  throughout  Eu- 
rope, from  royal  palaces  to  the  huts  oi 
peasants.  It  inspired  phl^;matic  men 
with  indignationi  and  prosaic  men  with 
eloquence.  Of  this  there  is  a  striking 
example  to  be  found  in  every  well- 
fumished  library.  About  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Privy  Coun- 
cilor Dr.  Pertz,  eminent  for  close  his- 
torical research,  director  of  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Berlin,  gave  to  the  world  his 
Life  of  Stein,  It  was  in  seven  octavos, 
closely  printed,' a  collection  which  Car- 
lyle  would  have  blasphemed  as  the  work 
of  the  arch-fiend  Diyasdust;  but  whidu 
though  minute  and  painstaking  almost 
to  a  fault,  betrays  a  wholesome  oithn- 
siasm.  Throughout  the  whole  aevai 
volumes  the  erudite  Privy  Coundlor  re- 
strains himself;  but  when  he  readies 
this  period  in  Stein's  history,  there  comes 
the  one  outburst  of  eloquent  indignatioo 
in  the  whole  vast  work.  Having  given 
the  text  of  Napoleon's  edict,  dated  id 
his  camp  at  Madrid,  the  historian  gives 
scope  to  his  feelings  as  follows :  — 

"  At  the  quarters  of  the  French  troops 
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at  Erfurt,  at  Magdeburg,  and  at  Han- 
over, the  population  read  with  astonish- 
ment 'and  sorrow  this  declaration  of  war 
whereby  the  conqueror  of  Marengo,  Ulm, 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Tudela, 
the  sovereign  of  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  half  of  Germany  and  the 
whole  of  Spain,  singled  out  one  defense- 
less man  from  the  innumerable  numbers 
of  his  contemporaries  and  branded  him 
as  his  enemy  for  life  and  death.  But  this 
measure  of  blind  passion,  far  from  reach- 
ing its  purpose,  turned  against  the  man 
who  devised  it.  Napoleon's  hate  pointed 
out  to  his  enemies  their  main  hope.  In- 
numerable men  then  read  Stein's  name 
for  the  first  time,  but  this  outlawry  at 
once  suiTounded  his  head  with  the  halo 
of  a  martyr.  The  hearts  which  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  longed  for  freedom  had 
foimd  their  living  leader.  He  became  in- 
stantly a  personage  on  whom  downtrod- 
den peoples  far  outside  the  boundaries 
of  Prussia  placed  their  hopes  and  expect- 
ations; and,  that  the  mightiest  of  this 
earth  might  stand  in  awe  of  eternal  just- 
ice, from  this  '  person  named  Stein,'  six 
years  later,  went  forth  the  thought  of  a 
European  outlawry  to  which  the  Emper- 
or of  a  hundred  days  was  to  yield."  * 

But  a  dark  veil  hung  over  this  retribu- 
tory  future.  The  mighty  of  the  earth, 
whether  French  or  Grerman,  considered 
this  outburst  of  the  conqueror's  hate  as  a 
decree  fixing  Stein's  entire  future.  And 
the  hatred  of  Napoleon  was  by  no  means 
the  worst  thing  that  Stein  had  to  en- 
counter; even  more  galling  to  his  spirit 
was  the  opposition  of  the  German  courts 
iers  and  nobles,  and  especially  of  those 
who  had  taken  positions  under  the  Na- 
poleonic r^me;  by  these  the  bitterest 
epithets  were  lavished  upon  him.  It  be- 
came common  among  a  large  number  of 
the  court  and  government  officials  to 
declare  him  the  worst  foe  to  monarchy. 
From  time  to  time.  Napoleon  followed 

^  See  Pertz:  Leben  Steins,  rol.  ii,  pp.  319, 
320.  It  18  a  onrioiu  fact  that  Pertz  bimself  fixst 
heard  of  Stein  when  he  read  Napoleon's  pro- 
elamation  plaoing  him  under  the  ban. 


up  the  decree  of  outlawry  by  charging 
him  with  Jacobinism;  and  not  only  in 
Prussia,  but  throughout  Germany.  At 
the  Austrian  capital.  Stein's  efforts  to 
uplift  the  lower  orders  of  the  Prussian 
people  gave  strength  to  this  charge.  His 
idea  of  appealing  to  the  national  feeling 
was  declared  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  worst  tyrannies  of  Napoleon;  a  large 
body  of  inJSuential  men  and  women  de- 
voted themselves  to  everything  which 
might  thwart  his  efforts,  and  some  of  them 
kept  Napoleon  informed  regarding  him, 
thus  helping  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe. 
Seeley,  in  his  Life  of  Stein,  hesitates  to 
believe  this,  but  no  one  can  look  over  the 
pages  of  Pertz  and  Treitschke  without  be- 
coming convinced  that  many  of  Stein's 
German  enemies  were  capable  of  going 
to  any  length  in  betraying  him. 

In  the  midst  of  tbis  personal  cata- 
strophe, he  was  constantly  meditating 
not  merely  means  of  raising  the  German 
nation  against  the  Napoleonic  tyranny, 
but  new  reforms  which  should  strengthen 
the  people  for  the  coming  struggle.  Just 
before  leaving  office,  he  presented  to  the 
King  a  summary  of  his  views,  which  has 
passed  into  history  under  the  name  of 
"  Stein's  Politiqal  Testament."  In  this 
his  wish  to  crown  the  whole  edifice  with  a 
legislative  system,  and  to  bind  the  whole 
together  with  a  constitution,  is  made 
clear.  As  he  had  changed  the  rural  popu- 
lation from  serfs  to  freemen,  the  dwellers 
in  cities  from  ciphers  to  citizens,  and  the 
whole  administration  from  a  worn-out 
machine  to  a  vigorous,  living  organism, 
so  it  now  became  dear  that  he  wished  to 
change  the  old  Prussian  despotism  into  a 
limited  monarchy,  tempered  by  a  na- 
tional representation,  such  as  came  to 
Prussia  forty  years  later,  after  the  revolu- 
tions of  1830  and  1848. 

For  the  time  being  all  these  patriotic 
efforts  were  brought  to  naught  by  what 
Napoleon  considered  Stein's  unpardon- 
able sin :  his  crime  in  detecting  and  dis- 
cussing the  vulnerable  point  in  the  Na- 
poleonic system,  the  heel  of  Achilles.  He 
it  was  who  more  than  any  other  had  de- 
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tected  and  accentuated  in  his  private  let- 
ters to  leading  Grerman  patriots  the  signi- 
ficance of  that  Spanish  national  uprising 
against  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  thus  for 
the  first  time  had  given  Europe  an  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  Napoleonic  tyranny 
could  be  overthrown.  To  meet  this  action 
by  Stein,  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  con- 
tent simply  to  drive  him  from  office  and 
threaten  his  life;  the  next  move  was  to 
extort  a  new  treaty  from  Prussia,  grind- 
ing down  the  North  Grerman  people  more 
wretchedly  than  ever  before. 

During  Stein's  flight,  and,  indeed,  dur- 
ing his  whole  outlawry,  he  remained,  in 
spite  of  the  ruin  of  his  family  and  the  fate 
which  menaced  him,  calm,  thoughtful, 
and  determined  as  ever.  The  three  years 
which  he  passed  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia he  used  to  the  best  possible  pur- 
pose: though  never  noisily  active,  he 
continued  to  be  the  trusted  guide  and 
counselor  of  the  men  who  were  to  bring 
in  a  better  future  for  his  country.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  invincible  patriotism  stead- 
ily increased.  Napoleon's  new  war  with 
Austria,  that  of  1800,  was  now  clearly 
drawing  on.  Had  Stein  remained  in  the 
ministry  at  Berlin,  Prussia  would  prob- 
ably have  acted  energetically  and  prompt- 
ly with  Austria  against  the  invader,  the 
course  of  European  history  would  have 
been  different,  and  six  years  more  of  war 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  myriads  of  lives, 
would  doubtless  have  been  spared;  but, 
though  Stein  left  many  good  men  and 
true  in  the  ministry  at  Berlin,  they  had 
not  that  strength  with  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  overcome  the  King's  fatal  inde- 
cision, and  Austria  was  left  to  her  fate. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  moment  when 
his  own  distress  and  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  Grermany  and  of  Europe  be- 
fore its  oppressor  led  him  to  other 
thoughts.  Interesting  to  an  American  is  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1811:  in  this  he 
says,  ''I  am  heartily  tired  of  life  and  wish 
it  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  To  enjoy 
rest  and  independence,  it  would  be  best 
to  settle  in  America,  —  in  Kentucky  or 
Tennessee ;  there  one  would  find  a  splen- 


did climate  and  soil,  glorious  rivers,  and 
rest  and  security  for  a  century,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  Germans;  the 
capital  of  Kentucky  is  called  Frankfort" 

But  this  mood  seems  to  have  been  only 
momentary,  and  he  soon  gave  himself  to 
his  work  for  his  country  as  earnestly  as 
ever,  always  without  haste,  but  without 
rest,  in  unison  with  the  best  men  in  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  —  still  their  most  influ- 
ential leader. 

Grreat  men,  animated  by  his  example, 
rebuilt  the  foundations  of  the  Pnisdan 
state  at  many  points.  William  von  Hum- 
boldt reorganized  the  whole  system  oi 
public  instruction,  gave  new  life  to  higher 
education,  welded  together  the  best  ideas 
of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
crowned  all  with  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, which  remains  to  this  day  the  fore- 
most in  the  world.  Fichte  issued  his 
Addresses  to  the  German  Nation  (Reden 
an  die  Deutsche  Nation) ,  which  gave  new 
heart  to  the  whole  oncoming  array  of 
manly  youth.  Schleiermacher  jneadied 
his  sermons,  which,  casting  aside  the  mere 
husks  and  rinds  of  ordinary  orthodoxy, 
developed  not  sickly  cowards,  merely  or 
mainly  anxious  to  save  their  own  souls, 
but  men  willing  to  strive  for  good  as 
good,  —  willing  to  die  for  their  countzy. 
Amdt  wrote  his  Spirit  of  the  Times  {GeU 
der  Zeil),  which  ran  through  fifteen  edi- 
tions, and,  at  a  later  period,  his  great 
song,  Was  ist  des  Devtschen  Vaterlandf 
stirring  an  enthusiasm  for  Gierman  uni- 
ty and  liberty  which  would-be  oppresson 
have  ever  since  foimd  irresistible. 

More  and  more  Stein,  proscribed  and 
a  fugitive,  became  a  centre  of  thought: 
''where  he  was,  was  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble." His  famous  successor  in  the  Prus- 
sian government,  Hardenberg,  went  to 
meet  him  secretly  in  the  Silesi&n  moun- 
tains, advised  with  him,  and  soon  Stein*8 
ideas  took  shape  in  new  reforms,  consti- 
tutional and  financial.  The  old  religious 
endowments,  Catholic  and  Ptotestant, 
which  had  absorbed  so  much  treasure, 
were  subjected  to  heavy  forced  loans; 
dead  capital  was  thus  made  living,  and 
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trade  and  industry  relieved  from  a  weight 
of  taxation  which  was  crushing  out  all 
business  life.  A  representative  system, 
local  and  general,  was  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed,  and,  animated  by 
Stein's  example*  Hardenberg  even  out- 
ran Stein's  counsels;  in  all  of  Prussia 
where  he  had  direct  control,  he  exerted 
himself  to  transform  the  peasants  from 
renting  tenants  into  owners  of  the  soil. 

Meantime,  new  catastrophes  came. 
Austria,  unsupported  by  Prussia,  en- 
deavored to  stand  against  Napoleon,  and, 
at  last,  despite  official  stupidity  and 
sloth,  exhibited,  especially  in  llie  Tyrol,  a 
resisting  force  never  before  seen  in  her 
campaigns,  a  national  spirit  akin  to  that 
which  had  struck  Napoleon  so  severe  a 
blow  in  Spain,  an  energy  which  inflicted 
upon  him,  at  Aspem,  his  first  great  de- 
feat by  Germans.  Had  Stein  been  at 
the  side  of  the  wavering  Frederick  Wil- 
liam m,  Prussia  might  now  have  joined 
in  the  struggle;  but  before  the  Prussian 
King  could  make  up  his  mind  to  give  his 
help  Austria  was  overcome  at  Wagram, 
and  Stadion,  as  prime  minister,  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  arch  intriguer. 
BdEettemich.  Now  comes  apparently  the 
culmination  of  the  Napoleonic  epoch. 
Mettemich  marries  a  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  House  to  Napoleon,  and  thus 
ushers  in  upon  Europe  another  long  series 
of  sacrifices  and  sorrows,  with  that  heart- 
breaking policy  of  intrigue,  political  im- 
morality, and  reaction,  which  outlasted 
Napoleon  by  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  these  darkest  hours  Stein  never  lost 
heart,  but  one  great  change  was  wrought 
in  him,  —  he  became  less  and  less  a 
Prussian  and  more  and  more  a  Grerman. 
He  would  not  yield  to  the  oppressor  of 
his  country,  and,  being  no  longer  safe 
in  Austria,  he  again  became  an  exile. 

In  Napoleon's  hand  were  now  all  the 
great  nations  of  G)ntinental  Europe  save 
one.  Alexander  of  Russia,  despite  his 
shameful  concessions  at  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  shrank  from  the  further  iniquities 
into  which  Napoleon  attempted  to  draw 
him;  and,  as  Napoleon  allowed,  no  dis- 


sent from  his  plans,  war  drew  on  be- 
tween these  two  great  powers.  There- 
fore it  was  that,  just  as  King  Frederick 
William  had  sought  Stein's  aid  after  the 
downfall  of  Prussia,  so  now  Emperor 
Alexander  sought  Stein  at  what  Europe 
generally  considered  the  approaching 
downfall  of  Russia.  Personal  prudence 
counseled  Stein  to  lie  quiet,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  forgotten,  to  wait  for  bet- 
ter days.  It  was  dangerous  indeed  for 
him  to  throw  himself  against  Napoleon, 
even  in  Russia.  Russia  then,  as  now, 
was  poor,  her  policy  tricky,  her  offi- 
cials corrupt,  her  ruler  weak.  Napo- 
leon, the  greatest  conqueror  the  world 
ever  saw,  was  at  that  moment  passing 
over  her  frontier  with  more  than  half  a 
million  soldiers,  apparently  invincible, 
and  should  Stein  engage  himself  actively 
against  Napoleon  in  Russia,  a  French 
triumph  would  bring  him  to  the  scaffold, 
or  at  least  to  exile  in  Asia.  How  Na- 
poleon treated  those  who  troubled  him  . 
—  whom  he  affected  to  despise  —  was 
seen  in  the  orders  for  drumhead  court- 
martial,  which  were  now  sent  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  to  his  agents  through- 
out Germany;  how  he  would  certainly 
have  treated  Stein  could  he  have  laid 
hands  upon  him  is  seen  in  the  Emperor's 
letters  to  his  minister,  Champagny. 

But  with  Stein  this  weighed  nothing. 
He  immediately  joined  Alexander  at  his 
headquarters,  and  the  Emperor  at  once 
tendered  him  high  position  in  the  admin- 
istration of  finance  or  of  public  instruc- 
tion. But  all  this  Stein  declined,  declar- 
ing frankly  that  his  main  purpose  was  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  Germany.  His 
mission  as  regarded  Russia  was  to  keep 
up  the  courage  of  the  Russian  Emperor ; 
his  special  effort  as  regarded  Grermany 
was  to  arouse  her  to  arms,  so  as  to  cut 
off  Napoleon's  army  from  France. 
Stein  took  the  lead  in  this  effort,  corre- 
sponded more  actively  than  ever  with 
(rerman  patriots  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
spurred  or  curbed  patriotism,  as  there 
was  need,  answered  sophists,  sunmioned 
Amdt  to  his  side  and  inspired  him  to 
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write  those  calls  to  patriotism  which 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  whole  German 
people. 

Yet  still,  throughout  Grermany,  a  large 
party  at  the  various  courts,  though  they 
dreaded  Napoleon  much,  hated  Stein 
more.  His  appeals  to  the  people  still 
seemed  to  these  so-called  conservatives 
revolutionary.  Their  necessary  result 
was  an  infusion  of  life  and  thought  into 
the  people  which  might  first,  indeed, 
be  directed  against  the  new  French 
oppressor,  but  which  would  afterward, 
probably,  be  directed  against  their  old 
Grerman  oppressors.  Foremost  in  hold- 
ing these  views  was  the  old  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  his  most  trusted  minis- 
ter, Mettemich. 

In  Russia  the  opposition  to  Stein  was 
of  another  sort,  but  hardly  less  serious. 
Napoleon's  successes  had  spread  terror 
through  the  court.  The  awful  sacrifices 
of  Russian  soldiers  during  the  French 
*  invasion,  which  were  hardly  less  than 
those  of  Napoleon's  own  troops,  filled 
the  leading  Russian  families  with  dismay. 
The  steady  march  of  the  French,  winning 
battle  after  battle,  and  finally  entering 
Moscow,  gave  the  party  of  peace  at  any 
price  most  cogent  arguments;  led  by 
the  Dowager  Empress  and  Others  of  the 
imperial  household,  this  party  became 
clamorous .  Napoleon  y  foreseeing  his  own 
danger,  and  knowing  Alexander's  waver- 
ing character,  sent  him  the  most  seduct- 
ive messages  and  used  the  most  entic- 
ing arguments;  again  he  held  out  the 
lure  of  a  virtual  division  of  the  civilized 
world  between  the  two  Emperors. 

Against  all  this  pressure  Stein  stood 
firm,  and,  more  than  any  other,  kept 
Alexander  firm.  His  statesmanlike  eye 
saw  Napoleon's  real  position,  and  he 
made  the  Russian  Emperor  see  it;  he 
roused  the  courage  of  the  Russian  pa- 
triots, and  chilled  the  ardor  of  the  sym- 
pathizers with  France.  But,  important 
as  it  was  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  at 
court  he  was  still  the  sturdy  baron  of  the 
old  German  Empire  —  utterly  refusing 


to  become  a  mere  courtier.  Such  frank- 
ness, straightforwardness,  and  fearleasneas 
as  his  has  never  been  seen  in  Russia, 
before  or  since.  On  one  occasion  the 
Empress  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, received  a  lesson  from  him,  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  which  to  this  day 
remains  one  of  the  wonders  of  Russian 
history.  After  the  battle  of  Borodino, 
the  Empress,  in  a  temporaiy  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm, cried  out,  in  Stein's  presence, 
"If  now  a  single  French  soldier  shall 
escape  from  the  Grerman  borders,  I  shall 
be  ashamed  to  confess  myself  of  Grerman 
descent."  The  coiurt  chroniclers  tdl  us 
that  Stein  immediately  became  red  and 
white  by  turns,  marched  up  to  the  Em- 
press, stood  firmly  before  her,  and  said, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  present,  "Your 
Majesty  is  most  unjust  to  speak  in  this 
maimer  of  so  great,  so  true,  so  bold  a 
people  as  that  to  which  you  have  the 
good  fortune  to  belong  by  birth.  You 
should  have  said,  'I  am  ashamed,  not  of 
the  German  people,  but  of  my  own  bfo- 
thers  and  cousins,  the  German  princes. 
Had  they  done  their  duty,  never  had  a 
Frenchman  come  over  the  Elbe,  Oder 
or  Vistula.' "  Any  one  acquainted  at  all 
with  the  Byzantine  submission  exacted 
at  the  Russian  G)urt  can  understand 
the  consternation  spread  by  these  plain 
words;  but,  fortunately,  the  Empress, 
having  something  left  of  her  better  Ger- 
man ideas  and  training,  answered,  "Sir 
Baron,  you  are  perhaps  right.  I  thank 
you  for  the  lesson." 

The  whole  conduct  of  Stein  at  tibis 
period,  and  indeed,  throughout  all  the 
last  years  of  his  official  life,  was  due  not 
merely  to  his  hatred  for  the  oppressor 
of  his  country,  but  to  a  deep  faith  that 
Napoleon's  career  was  a  challenge  to 
the  Almighty,  and  that  therefore  it  couki 
not  continue.  Stein  noted  well  the  sacri- 
fices which  Napoleon,  without  fear  or 
remorse,  had  demanded  of  the  nation 
which  worshiped  him.  The  number  of 
his  subjects  who  during  his  reign  had  laid 
down  their  lives  to  exalt  him  was  some- 
thing over  two  millions.    This  devotion 
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meant  the  annihilation,  during  every 
year  that  the  empire  continued,  of 
nearly  two  himdred  thousand  lives,  and 
these  the  most  vigorous  and  promising 
lives  which  France  could  offer.  This, 
Stein  saw,  could  not  last;  and  he  had 
a  deep  conviction  that  even  if  it  could 
last  it  was  so  monstrous  a  crime  against 
the  Divine  Majesty  that  it  must  surely 
be  punished.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Stein, 
more  than  to  any  other  human  being, 
it  is  due  that,  after  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, Alexander  refused  to  enter  into  any 
further  negotiations  with  Napoleon; 
and  this  refusal  it  was  that  brought 
Napoleon  to  ruin.  The  conqueror  relied 
on  the  pliancy  of  Alexander,  as  he  had 
seen  him  at  Tilsit  and  elsewhere,  but  he 
had  not  reckoned  on  the  firmness  inspired 
by  the  greatest  of  Grerman  patriots.^ 

Now  came  the  great  question  of  ques- 
tions. What  shall  Russia  do?  It  was 
the  supreme  moment  —  the  time  of  all 
times.  The  advice  of  the  elegant  di- 
plomatists about  the  Czar,  headed  by 
his  Imperial  Chancellor,  was  that  she 
should  patch  up  a  peace,  curry  favor 
with  Napoleon,  and  thus  secure  large 
additions  of  territory  at  the  expense  of 
Prussia  and  Turkey.     The  danger  of 

I  For  other  striking^  examples  of  Stein's 
boldness  of  speech  before  tbe  mig^bty  of  tbe 
earth,  see  Pertx,  toI.  iy,  pp.  152,  153.  For  the 
reckonings  of  French  liyes  lost  under  the  Na- 
poleonic Empire,  see  a  oarefnl  statement  in 
Alison :  Hitter  jf  of  Europe 

<  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  Professor  Seeley, 
admirable  as  is  his  Life  of  Stein,  wrote  nnder 
aeademic  limitations  which  preyented  full  ap- 
preeiation  of  Stein's  influence  at  this  crisis.  His 
ar^ment  that  *'  public  opinion  "  kept  the  Em- 
per«r  Alexander  up  to  the  required  pitch  of 
firmness  must  seem  to  one  acquainted  with 
official  life  in  Russia  utterly  inadequate.  Two 
official  residences  in  Russia  during  trying  times 
haye  shown  me  that  "  public  opinion  "  in  that 
ooontry,  down  to  the  present  moment,  has  al- 
ways been  the  opinion  of  the  Czar,  if  he  is  man 
enoiq:h  to  haye  an  opinion ;  and  if  he  is  not, 
*'  public  opinion  "  is  the  feeling  of  some  excep- 
tionally strong  man  or  clique.  At  the  period 
now  referred  to,  Stein  was  by  far  the  strongest 
I  in  Alexander's  councils. 


Gennany  was  imminent;  the  danger  of 
the  renewal  of  that  old  alliance  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  the  Russian  Czar 
at  Tilsit,  made  more  effective  than  ever 
to  plunder  the  German  people  and. to 
blot  out  Grerman  nationality  —  in  fact, 
to  make  Prussia  a  second  Poland.  Stein, 
more  than  any  other  man,  averted  this 
danger;  drove  the  leading  intriguers  out 
of  the  Emperor's  councils;  filled  his  im- 
agination with  the  idea  of  becoming, 
not  a  robber  of  Grermany,  but  the  savior 
of  Europe.  Since  Richelieu  made  the 
weakling  Louis  Xm  a  champion  of 
French  unity  and  a  leader  against  Aus- 
trian tyranny  in  Europe,  never  until  now 
had  a  statesman  exhibited  such  power  to 
turn  a  great  sovereiga  to  his  own  noble 
purposes.  Events  conspired  to  aid  him. 
Stein's  worst  enemy  in  Prussia,  General 
Yorck,  who,  with  a  Prussian  auxiliary 
army,  had  been  dragged  by  Napoleon 
into  Russia,  took  advantage  of  the  Mos- 
cow catastrophe;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  loudly  proclaimed  disapproval, 
turned  against  Napoleon,  risked  his  life 
for  high  treason,  and,  for  a  time,  bade 
defiance  to  the  nominal  orders  of  his 
own  sovereign,  Frederick  William  HI. 

Stein  was  no  less  bold  than  Yorck.  The 
Russians  having  conquered  that  large 
region  centring  at  Konigsberg,  all  so 
dear  to  Prussia,  Stein  took  a  commission 
to  go,  virtually  as  a  Russian  viceroy, 
into  those  Prussian  frontier  provinces; 
ruled  them,  raised  them,  in  defiance  of 
their  Prussian  sovereign,  against  Napo- 
leon, who  was  that  sovereign's  nominal 
ally;  and  worse  than  this,  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin  in  the  Prussia  of  that 
time  by  calling  together  without  orders, 
or  even  the  permission  of  the  Prussian 
King,  a  parliament  which  should  make 
provision  for  war  against  the  French 
oppressor. 

This  was  a  crowning  audacity.  King 
Frederick  William  and  his  bureaucrats, 
though  they  profited  by  it,  never  forgot 
it.  Stein  received  honors  afterward  from 
Prussia,  but  was  never  recalled  into  the 
Prussian  service.   To  Frederick  TMiam 
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he  seemed  the  most  dangerous  of  Ger- 
mans. To  Napoleon,  he  was  certainly  the 
most  dangerous ;  for  never,  even  at  the 
climax  of  his  power,  did  the  £mperor 
omit  a  chance  to  cast  a  slur  upon  him, 
to  express  his  hatred  of  him,  to  call  him 
a  Jacobin  reformer,  as  dangerous  to 
Hapsburgs  and  HohenzoUems  as  the 
French  Jacobins  had  been  to  the  Bour- 
bons. 

So  it  came  that,  while  the  Grerman 
monarchs,  their  ministers,  and  their  fa- 
vorites, were  obliged  to  avail  themselves 
of  Stein's  vast  abilities  as  an  organizer, 
they  never  forgave  his  appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man people  and  his  efforts  to  uplift  them. 
Even  during  the  days  after  the  King  and 
his  greatest  statesman  were  once  more 
nominally  united,  his  Majesty  of  Prussia 
took  pains  not  to  invite  Stein  to  dinner; 
and  when  the  old  statesman  lay  in  the 
attic  of  a  hotel  at  Breslau,  apparently 
at  th^  point  of  death  from  fever,  did  not 
even  take  the  pains  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  or  even  to  send  him  a  kindly 
message. 

The  first  struggles  of  Prussia  and 
Russia  against  Napoleon  after  the  Mos- 
cow collapse  resulted  doubtfully.  Austria 
and  Saxony  stood  aloof,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  bargain  with  Napo- 
leon at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  The 
most  amazing  offers  were  made  him  by 
Austria  and  her  allies,  if  he  would  give  up 
his  idea  of  reestablishing  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne.  At  the  Treaty  of  Beichen- 
bach,  Austria,  in  concert  with  Russia, 
and,  indeed,  Prussia,  offered  to  leave  him 
at  the  head  of  an  empire  greater  than  any 
other  in  Europe  by  far, — an  empire  com- 
prising France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Grerman  kingdoms  and  principalities  on 
the  Rhine,  and  much  beside.  But  Na- 
poleon refused,  and  now  not  only  Russia 
and  Prussia,  but  Austria,  turned  against 
him.  Great  Britain  aiding  them  most  ef- 
fectively. The  world  was  weary  of  Na- 
poleon's tyranny,  and  in  1813  all  Grer- 
many  rose  in  alliance  with  the  three 
great  military  monarchies  on  the  conti- 
nent outside  of  France.  Stein  and  those . 


who  wrought  with  him  had  created  a 
Grerman  people;  Schamhorst  had  given 
it  a  mihtaiy  training:  Amdt,  ScUeier- 
macher,  Fichte,  Jahn,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  nay,  thousands  of  others,  had 
inspired  it  with  a  determination  to  con- 
quer or  die.  Napoleon,  having  refused 
the  veiy  moderate  terms  of  Austria,  and 
having  invaded  Germany  with  a  new 
army,  was  at  first  successful,  but  this  re- 
newed Germany  pressed  on  against  him. 
'*The  battle  of  the  nations"  was  fon^t 
at  Leipsic,  and  he  was  driven  backward. 
To  unite  Europe  for  this  effort,  Steb 
had  to  make  a  great  sacrifice.  He  had 
urged  on  Germany  a  levy  en  masse;  but 
the  Austrian  government  would  not  lis- 
ten to  him.  For  there  was  still  dominant 
the  old  fear  that  the  people,  once  called 
to  rise  against  the  French  Emperar, 
might  learn  its  strength  and  rise  again 
later,  against  the  Austrian  Emperar; 
therefore  it  was  that  Stein's  counsels, 
just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  most 
valuable,  were  set  aside,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  see  the  lead  given  to  creatures 
like  Metternich. 

But  while  the  allies  would  allow  him 
no  place  where  his  counsels  would  be 
heard,  they  were  forced  to  give  him  a 
more  important  place  in  administration 
than  any  other  minister  had  ever  held  in 
Europe.  They  created  a  great  cenlial 
commission  to  administer  the  provinces 
of  Germany,  outside  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, and  to  restore  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment in  them  just  as  fast  as  they  were 
retaken  from  Napoleon.  At  the  head  of 
this  commission  they  placed  Stein.  His 
administrative  work  now  became  colos- 
sal; he  was  even  nicknamed  "the  Ger- 
man Emperor ; "  indeed,  there  were  those 
who  seriously  proposed  to  restore  the  old 
German  Empire  and  place  him  perma- 
nently at  its  head.  He  was  called  upon, 
not  only  to  govern  Central  Europe  and 
France  as  they  were  reconquered,  but  to 
reorganize  all  this  territory :  to  divide  it 
into  manageable  provinces;  to  appoint 
its  rulers  and  counselors;  to  draw  irom 
it  supplies  of  money  and  troops  for  the 
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aUies;  and  among  ten  thousand  other 
things,  to  care  for  those  wounded  in  the 
struggles  which  now  ensued,  of  whom 
thirty-four  thousand  were  left  on  his 
hands  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  alone. 

Reigning  princes  waited  in  his  ante- 
chamber, but  the  sturdy  old  baron 
treated  them  with  scant  courtesy.  He 
could  never  conceal  his  contempt  for 
most  of  them,  and  as  a  rule,  his  treatment 
of  them  was  much  like  that  which  Bis- 
marck gave  their  successors  fifty  years 
later  at  Versailles.  The  Grerman  prince- 
lings of  Stein's  time  had  mainly  preferred 
luxury  to  honor;  had  shown  themselves 
ready  to  serve  Napoleon  or  the  allies,  as 
might  be  for  their  immediate  comfort  or 
advantage.  Stein's  manly  dignity  per- 
meated his  whole  thinking,  in  simple 
things  as  well  as  in  great.  A  territorial 
magnate,  ranking  next  to  royalty,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  attempting  to 
make  a  filthy  joke  in  a  company  where 
the  great  minister  was  present.  Stein  re- 
buked him  with  severity  and  directness. 
All  present  were  appalled  at  his  boldness, 
but  his  ''High  Transparency"  of  Wei- 
mar was  thereby  forced  to  change  his 
style.  On  another  occasion  a  lofty  per- 
sonage, whom  Stein  had  caused  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  fraud 
in  dealings  with  the  government,  having 
obtained  a  pardon  of  the  King  and  come 
to  Stein  in  order  to  show  the  pardon  to 
him.  Stein  drove  him  forth  from  the 
house  with  his  uplifted  stick.  At  a  din- 
ner in  Berlin,  a  great  noble  whose  name 
was  soiled  with  scoundrelism  being  an- 
nounced. Stein,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance, left  the  house,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  sit  under  the  same  roof  with 
such  a  creature. 

Outside  of  Austria  and  Ft'ussia,  his 
nickname  of  '* Emperor"  was,  during 
that  period,  the  expression  of  a  reality. 
New  dangers  arose.  Napoleon's  heir 
was  the  Austrian  Emperor's  grandson, 
and  at  various  times  Austria  showed  a 
willingness  to  preserve  Napoleon's  sway 
in  France,  restricting  him  within  her 
natural   boundaries,   which   were   then 


supposed  to  reach  to  the  Rhine;  but 
Stein's  influence,  absent  though  he  was 
from  the  central  council  which  seemed  to 
control  policies  in  those  days,  constantly 
kept  the  Emperor  Alexander  firm  against 
all  this,  and  when  Paris  was  at  last  taken 
by  the  allies,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  other  man  had  done  moie  to 
promote  this  result.  Yet  no  great  man 
at  that  period  was  mentioned  so  little. 
Europe  resounded  with  the  names  of  the 
three  monarchs,  of  Mettemich,  and  of 
Talleyrand,  but  this  sturdy  old  states- 
man, infinitely  higher  in  character  and 
in  service  than  any  other,  was  hardly 
ever  heard  of. 

Afterward,  indeed,  as  thinking  men 
and  impartial  historians  reflected  upon 
the  events  of  that  great  period,  justice 
began  to  be  done  him.  Well  does  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  jurists  declare,  in 
words  carefully  weighed,  that  "the  heroic 
determination  in  1812  and  '18  to  bring  a 
victorious  Russian  Army  from  the  fron- 
tier and  to  unite  it  with  the  unchained 
might  of  the  Grerman  people,  to  push  it, 
with  the  rejuvenated  Prussian  Army, 
toward  the  West,  and  by  these  and  the 
allied  armies  to  drive  Napoleon  from 
position  to  position  and  out  of  Germany, 
was  the  work  of  a  genius.  For  history  it 
is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  genius  which 
brought  this  expedition  of  Alexander 
from  the  boundaries  of  Siberia  to  the  hill 
of  Montmartre  was  the  genius  of  Baron 
vom  Stein.  Thereby  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  historical  mission."  ^ 

At  the  Vienna  G>ngress,  which  fol- 
lowed the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Stein 
exerted  himself  for  German  unity  and 
a  proper  position  for  Prussia,  and  of 
course,  was  opposed  by  Mettemich,  Tal- 
leyrand, and  all  statesmen  of  their  sort. 
At  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Stein's 
voice  was  potent  among  those  who  put 
him  under  the  ban,  and,  at  last,  ended 
his  career.  During  the  whole  Vienna 
Congress  Stein  labored  on  as  best  he 
might  for  a  substantial  German  unity 

^  See  Gneist:  Die  Denkschriften  des  Fret- 
herm  vom  Stein, 
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resting  upon  a  constitution;  he  would 
have  restored  the  Grerman  Empire, 
would  have  introduced  deliberative  as- 
semblies, and  would  have  brought  into 
them  the  germs  of  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  old  "Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  Nation,"  which  had,  in- 
deed*, come  to  naught  before  Napoleon 
had  given  its  quietus.  But  Mettemich 
was  too  firmly  seated,  and  the  influence 
of  Austria  on  the  petty  interest  of  the 
lesser  Grerman  princelings  was  irresisti- 
ble. The  Federation  was  created,  which 
dragged  on  through  years  of  humiliating 
politics,  until  it  was  ended  by  Bismarck. 
Stein  also  tried  to  have  Alsace-Lorraine 
restored  to  Grermany,  but  in  this  too  he 
failed,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Bismarck 
to  realize  his  idea,  at  the  cost  of  myriads 
of  precious  German  lives,  half  a  century 
later. 

French  tyranny  having  at  last  been 
driven  from  Germany,  Stein  was  no 
longer  listened  to,  and  retired  from  poli- 
tics, —  regretting  the  great  work  left 
undone,  but  happy  in  the  great  work 
accomplished ;  seeing  clearly  that  serious 
evils  were  to  follow  from  the  reaction, 
but  with  a  calm  faith  that  better  counsels 
would  finally  prevail.  To  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  continued  to  maintain  that  same 
independence  and  fearlessness  which  led 
Scharnhorst  to  say  that  Stein  and  Blii- 
cher  were  the  only  two  men  he  had  ever 
met  who  feared  no  human  being.  One 
high  position  was  indeed  offered  him  by 
Prussia,  —  that  of  its  delegate  to  the 
Frankfort  Diet.  But  his  strong  good 
sense  forbade  him  to  accept  it.  He  saw 
that  with  reactionary  forces  then  domi- 
nant, and  especially  in  view  of  Austrian 
jealousy  of  Prussia,  no  further  progress 
was  at  that  time  to  be  made.  Instructive 
is  it  to  reflect  that  in  this  position,  which 
Stein  refused,  Bismarck  first  gave  to  the 
world  an  earnest  of  the  powers  by  which, 
finally,  he  was  to  acquire  for  a  new  Ger- 
man Empire  those  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  which  Stein  had  sought  to 
restore  to  the  old  Empire. 

Another  tribute  to  the  old  statesman 


seems  strange  indeed.  It  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  testimonies  to  his  cJiaractcr 
and  ability,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than 
an  offer  of  the  presidency  of  the  German 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  it  came  from  the  man  who  had 
been  his  most  troublesome  German 
enemy,  —  Mettemich.  Needless  to  saj 
that  Stein  declined  it,  as  he  declined  vari- 
ous other  honors  coming  from  sources 
which  he  distrusted.^ 

To  the  end  of  his  days  he  remained 
the  same  determined  hater  of  all  whom 
he  thought  evil  or  unpatriotic,  the  con- 
stant friend  of  all  whom  he  oonsidend 
true  and  intelligent  lovers  of  the  country. 
His  old  house  near  the  ruins  of  his  ances- 
tral castle  still  stands,  and  its  most  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  tower  which  he  at- 
tached to  it  as  a  monument  to  the  great 
triumph  of  right  and  justice  in  whidi  he 
had  aided,  and  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
portraits  and  other  memorials  of  men 
who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  great  war 
for  Grerman  freedom. 

Two  houses  has  the  present  writer 
visited  which  have  revealed  to  him  wbai  a 
true  patriot,  cherishing  justice  and  rig^t 
reason,  may  accomplish  even  when  ap- 
parently deprived  of  all  power.  The  first 
of  these  is  this  old  house  of  Stein  at  Nas- 
sau. From  it,  in  his  latter  days,  went 
forth  his  letters  to  Von  Gagem  and  others 
who  were  leading  in  the  struggle  for  right 
reason  in  Grermany.  Hie  other  b  the 
house  at  Monticello  from  which  Tliomas 
Jefferson,  during  the  long  years  after  he 
had  laid  down  oflidal  power,  sent  forth 
his  letters  to  James  Madison  and  others, 
which  did  so  much  for  right  reason  in  the 
United  States. 

There  was  much  to  stimulate  these 
final  efforts  of  Stein.  King  Frederick  Wil- 
ham  ni  of  Prussia,  in  his  time  of  trouble, 
had  given  a  solemn  promise  to  establish 
a  constitutional  government;  but,  when 

^  For  Mettornieh's  offer,  see  Seeley,  y6L  S, 
pp.  409,  410,  whore  will  bo  foond  also  »  nort 
onriono  letter  from  Mettenioh  to  Voa  Gagcie 
writteii  after  Steiii*s  death,  and  oantainiBi^  t 
remarkable  tribute  to  him. 
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peaoe  and  prosperity  returned,  reaction 
set  in,  and  the  royal  advisers,  entangling 
him  in  sophisms,  led  him  virtually  to 
break  his  word.  Against  this  line  of  ac- 
tion Stein  wrote  constantly  and  earnestly. 
The  assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand 
aided  reaction,  as  assassinations  general- 
ly do;  but  Stein  remained  moderate  and 
liberal,  still  urging  a  constitution  and 
representation  for  Prussia,  with  a  be- 
ginning, at  least,  of  free  institutions  in 
Germany.  He  was  not,  indeed,  a  liberal 
in  the  modem  sense.  The  constitution 
which  he  then  urged  would  have  been 
monarchic  and  aristocratic;  but  em- 
bedded in  it  would  have  been  provision 
for  a  large  representation  of  the  people, 
and  in  this  would  have  been  germs  ame 
to  develop  into  a  far  broader  system  of 
self-government.  He  was  no  "  fool  re- 
former." He  knew  how  to  estimate  the 
facts  and  possibihties  about  him.  He  did 
not  expect  fruit  on  the  day  the  tree  was 
planted;  enough  for  him  to  plant  a  good 
tree  —  sm«  to  grow. 

It  became  clear  to  him  that  his  coim- 
sels  were,  diuing  his  time,  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  he  returned  in  his  last  years 
mainly  to  historical  studies.  But  he 
found  important  sources  inaccessible, 
and  so  came  into  his  mind  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  society  to  care  for  the  Ger- 
man archives,  to  rescue  and  preserve  the 
more  precious  documents  of  Grerman 
history  from  oblivion,  and  to  publish 
them.  Thus  was  begun  the  publication 
of  the  greatest  historical  work  which  any 
nation  has  ever  undertaken,  the  Monu- 
menta  OermanuB;  to  this  he  subscribed  a 
sum  very  large  in  proportion  to  his  mod- 
est fortune,  and  from  1819  to  the  present 
hour  this  great  work  has  been  continued 
in  furtherance  not  only  of  scholarly  re- 
search, but  of  Grerman  patriotism.^ 

Although  he  had  resigned  all  hopes  of 
leadership  in  German  or  Prussian  coun- 
sels, and  indeed  all  wish  for  leadership, 

^  For  a  full  and  interestiiig  statement  of  the 
work  npon  MonUTnetUa  Germanice  in  training 
eminent  German  historiaoB,  see  Panlaen :  Die 
DetOschen  Umversitdten,  pp.  69,  70. 


in  view  of  the  limitations  imposed  by 
men  then  dominant,  he  was,  from  time  to 
time,  called  upon  to  make  important  re- 
ports and  to  give  weighty  counsels ;  and 
in  one  of  these,  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
afterward  King  Frederick  William  IV  of 
Prussia,  the  old  statesman  made  an  ad- 
mirable argument  for  provincial  institu- 
tions and  administration,  as  opposed  to 
a  centralized  bureaucracy.  Even  in  his 
modest  dwelling,  so  remote  from  tem- 
porarily great  men  and  courtiers,  he  never 
ceased  to  serve  his  coimtry,  and  in  his 
last  years  he  took  a  useful  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  states  of  Westphalia. 

EQs  religion  was  simple  and  manly.  As 
his  greatest  English  biographer  remarks, 
"There  is  no  cowering,  no  terror,  no 
fear  of  the  future.  Everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  saving  of  the  soul  is  absent." 
He  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  if  his  soul  was  worth  saving 
it  would  be  saved.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
1881,  he  died,  —  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
great,  true.  Christian  man;  not  what  is 
usually  called  a  philanthropist,  not  a 
partisan,  not  the  bannerbeaxer  of  any 
momentary  outburst  of  sentiment,  but  a 
clear-headed,  strong-hearted  laborer  for 
right  and  justice  as  the  foundations  of 
national  greatness. 

As  a  legacy  to  the  Grerman  people,  and 
indeed,  to  mankind,  he  left  the  record  of 
his  labors;  but  perhaps  even  more  effect- 
ive than  this  record,  the  remembrance  of 
his  character.  Perhaps  in  no  human 
being  save  our  own  Washington  has  the 
value  of  character  as  a  great  force  not  to 
be  described,  but  to  be  felt,  been  proved 
so  quietly  yet  so  evidently.  The  same 
great  jurist  who  in  carefully  measured 
terms  has  shown  us  that  to  Stein,  more 
than  to  any  other  Grerman,  and  indeed, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  was  due  the 
final  removal  of  the  Napoleonic  incubus 
from  Europe,  speaks  of  Stein  as  follows : 
"  His  greatest  service  in  the  reform  of  the 
administration  was  derived  from  his  high 
character  and  his  morally  dean,  unself- 
ish, experienced  and  forceful  convictions. 
This  carried  his  measures  against  the  op- 
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position  of  the  provincial  nobility  and  the 
great  bodj  of  courtiers.  Even  Frederick 
William  III  had  accepted  Stein's  ideas 
before  Jena,  but  his  adhesion  to  these 
ideas,  when  they  were  carried  out,  was 
due  to  his  trust  in  Stein,  a  trust  which 
Hardenberg  could  not  arouse.'*  ^ 

No  less  due  to  his  great  character  was 
the  confidence  which  led  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  to  confide  in  him  against 
all  the  power  and  all  the  temptations 
of  Napoleon,  and  which  caused  the  lead- 
ers of  Europe,  even  though  distrusting 
Stein's  belief  in  popular  rights,  to  unite 
against  the  universal  tyrant.  More  than 
to  any  other,  the  ideas  which  began  the 
new  Germany  were  due  to  this  quiet, 
strong,  faithful,  persistent,  self-respecting 
statesman,  and  they  were  due  to  him  by 
virtue  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
which  human  annals  can  show. 

The  old  statesman  was  buried  near  the 
rock  from  which  he  had  taken  his  name. 
Over  his  grave  was  written  an  epitaph  as 
follows :  — 

HEINRIGH  FRIEDRICH   EARL    IMPE- 
RIAL BARON  VOM  UND  ZUM  STEIN, 
born  October  27th,  1757, 
died  June  29th,  1831, 
lies  here ; 
The  last  of  his  knightly  rftoe  which  had  ruled 

on  the  Lahn  for  seven  hundred  years ; 

Humble  before  God,  high-hearted  before  men, 

an  enemy  of  untruth  and  of  injustice, 

highly  gifted  in  truth  and  honor, 

unshaken  in  proscription  and  exile, 

the  yielding  Fatherland*s  unyielding  son, 

in  battle  and  in  victory  a  soldier  for  German 

freedom. 

"  I  have  a  desire  to  depart 

and  to  be  with  Christ."  > 

Some  forty  years  later,  at  that  old 
rock,  in  the  presence  of  leading  states- 
men, thinkers,  historians,  and  poets  of 
Germany,  and  among  them  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who,  now  that  Stein's  main 
ideas  had  at  last  done  their  work,  had 
become  the  emperor  of  a  miited  Ger- 

^  See  Gneist,  as  above,  page  16. 

s  For  the  translation  given  by  Seeley,  the 
present  writer  has  substituted  one  taken  down 
on  the  spot,  which  seems  in  some  particulars 
more  exact. 


many,  there  was  unveiled  a  statue  of  the 
great  statesman;  and  upon  its  base  was 
the  old  well-known  play  upon  his  name 
which  had  long  before  been  a  populsr 
saying :  *'Des  giOen  Orundstein^  desBoten 
Eckstein,  der  deutschen  Eddstein.''  (A 
cornerstone  of  goodness,  a  stumbling 
stone  for  evil,  and  a  precious  stone  to 
Germany.) 

Suitable  honor  was  also  done  him,  at 
last,  in  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, destined  to  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  German  Empire.  In  front  oi  the 
palace  of  the  Prussian  legislature  stands, 
in  bronze,  a  noble  monument  by  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  modem  German 
sculptors.  It  represents  Stein  at  his  best, 
—  firm,  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow.  About  him  stand  colossal  statues 
typifying  the  virtues  which  he  sunmKmed 
to  the  uplifting  of  his  country,  and  about 
the  base  are  sculptured  a  series  of  the 
greatest  scenes  in  his  life,  by  which  he 
wrought  so  powerfully  to  save  Prussia, 
Grermany,  and  European  civiliasation. 

Nor  was  this  all.  These  two  monu- 
ments had  been  erected  under  the  two 
sons  of  Frederick  William  III,  Frederick 
William  IV  and  WiUiam  I;  but  it  was 
reserved  to  the  great-grandson  of  the 
ungrateful  sovereign  to  erect  a  final  me- 
morial. For,  in  these  later  days,  the 
present  Prussian  King  and  German  Em- 
peror, William  IE,  having  given  to  the 
city  of  Berhn  the  long  line  of  statues  on 
either  side  of  the  Avenue  of  Victory, 
representing  the  succession  of  princes,— 
thirty-three  in  all,  —  who  have  ruled 
Prussia  during  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
each  of  these  sovereigns  having  on  either 
side  colossal  busts  in  marble  of  the  meo 
who  did  most  to  strengthen  his  reign,  he 
has  placed  beside  the  statue  representing 
Frederick  William  III  the  bust  of  the 
great  statesman  —  to  whom  that  King 
owed  so  much  and  gave  so  little. 

But,  better  than  monuments  of  marble 
and  bronze,  better  than  eulogies  which 
the  foremost  German  orators  have  been       | 
proud  to  deliver,  is  the  monimtient  whidi       ! 
will  ever  stand  in  the  heart,  and  the  eulogy 
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which  will  forever  rise  to  the  lips  of  every 
thoughtful  Grerman  whenever  the  name 
of  Stein  shall  be  spoken.  He  was  the 
second,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  three  great 
Grerman  statesmen  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  was  Thomasius, 
mainly  a  publicist,  between  whom  and 
the  other  two  it  is  impossible  to  make 
any  comparisons,  his  work  being  in  fields 
and  by  methods  so  utterly  di£ferent  from 
theirs.  As  to  a  comparison  between  the 
latter  two,  the  world  at  large  will  doubt- 
less award  the  first  place  to  Bismarck. 
His  work  was  on  the  whole  more  amazing 
and  his  triumph  more  impressive;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that 
Bismarck  had  at  his  command  forces 
which,  in  the  freedom  war  against  Na- 
poleon, were  wanting  to  Prussia,  and 
among  these  a  sovereign,  William  I, 
standing  firmly  by  him  from  first  to  last, 
despite  all  intrigues  and  opposition, 
Idoltke,  the  greatest  soldier  since  Na- 
poleon, Roon,  the  greatest  of  army  organ- 
isers, an  inmiense  army  in  the  most  per- 
fect condition,  and  finally,  an  uprising 
of  German  feeling  fully  equal  to  that 
which  Stein  had  done  so  much  to  arouse 
against  the  Napoleonic  tyranny. 

But  against  the  vast  and  impressive 
victories  of  Bismarck  should  be  arrayed 
the  fact  that  Stein's  work  was  really  more 
profound,  more  varied,  more  devoted  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In 
Bismarck's  work,  while  there  is  at  times 
a  foresight  and  force  almost  preternat- 
ural, there  is  nothing  which  shows  such 
depth  of  philosophic  insight  into  the 
very  heart  of  modem  politics  as  Stein's 
idea  of  creating  self-respecting  men  out 
of  downtrodden  serfs,  self-respecting 
citizens  out  of  despised  burghers,  and  a 
vast  nation  endowed  with  parliamentary 
institutions.  In  this  respect  Stein  is 
the  superior  of  Bismarck;  the  only 
Europeans  who  have  equaled  him  in 
this  depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of 
vision    as   regards   the   foundations   of 


modern  society  are  Turgot  and  Cavour. 

Moreover  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  modem  Grermans  present  striking 
differences.  Both  could  be  irritable, 
and  even  overbearing,  on  occasion;  both 
could  be  humorous,  witty,  and  even 
fascinating;  but  as  regards  straight- 
forwardness, directness,  and  respect  for 
popular  rights,  Bismarck  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Stein.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing which  shows  in  Bismarck  such 
wonderful  powers  of  administration  as 
that  which  Stein  exercised  when,  in 
the  rear  of  the  great  combined  armies  of 
the  allies,  he  organized  the  territories 
as  they  were  gained,  first  in  Grermany, 
and  then  throughout  France,  raising 
troops,  raising  money,  caring  for  the 
woimded,  settling  vexed  questions  be^ 
tween  territorial  rulers,  and  proving 
himself  to  rank,  in  administration,  with 
Csesar  and  Napoleon.  It  must  aJso  be 
confessed  with  some  regret  that  the  final 
years  of  Bismarck  were  infinitely  less 
worthy  of  a  great  man  than  were  those 
of  Stein.  Quietlysettled  upon  his  ancest- 
ral estate  on  the  river  Lahn,  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  the  better  de- 
velopment of  Prussia  and  Grermany,  ac- 
cepting neglect  without  complaint.  Stein 
seems,  it  must  be  confessed,  infinitely 
more  dignified  than  Bismarck,  who  dis- 
played, after  his  retirement,  defects  of 
his  vast  qualities  over  which  those  who 
admire  him  most  will  most  gladly  draw 
a  veil. 

"While  then,  Bismarck,  by  the  extent 
of  his  work,  by  its  variety,  by  the  evident 
result  of  it  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
Grerman  Empire,  and  by  its  boldly  dra- 
matic character,  will  always  be  oalted 
in  the  popular  mind  as  the  greater  states- 
man, no  thinking  man  who  has  studied 
closely  the  decline  and  rise  of  Glermany 
during  the  nineteenth  centiuy  can  fail 
to  award  to  Stein  a  place  close  beside 
him,  equal  as  regards  services  to  Grerman 
nationality,  superior  as  regards  services 
to  humanity. 


(The  End.) 
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If  one  may  profitably  study  botany 
from  a  car-window,  a  fact  which  was  set 
forth  in  an  entertaining  and  widely-read 
article  in  the  Atlantic,  not  many  months 
ago,  it  has  also  been  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  present  writer,  that  at  least 
enough  of  ornithology  may  be  studied, 
while  whizzing  through  the  country  on  a 
trolley-car,  to  add  materially  to  one's  en- 
joyment—  if  he  be  ornithologically  in- 
clined—  and  at  least  something  to  his 
fund  of  knowledge. 

In  the  note-book  in  which  for  several 
years  I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  birds 
seen  each  month,  I  find  over  thirty  varie- 
ties recorded  under  the  heading,  "  Seen 
from  the  N.  and  H.  Trolley." 

The  particular  trolley-road  referred  to 
is  in  central  Connecticut,  and  the  particu- 
lar portion  over  which  I  of tenest  travel, 
and  from  which  my  notes  were  taken,  is 
a  stretch  of  track  extending  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  from  one  town  to  another. 

The  road  runs  partly  on  public  high- 
ways, but  for  much  of  the  distance  out 
across  the  fields,  and  at  one  point  through 
a  bit  of  woodland. 

It  is  a  delightful  little  journey  to  take, 
on  which  one  may  get  a  succession  of 
pleasant  views,  of  wide  meadows,  of  fine 
old  trees  standing  out  in  groups  here  and 
there,  or  in  dignified  procession  following 
the  lines  of  distant  roads,  with  glimpses 
of  villages  and  scattered  houses,  and,  far 
away,  outlines  of  blue  hills  against  the 
sky;  but  it  is  a  route  offering  no  especial 
advantages  to  the  ornithologist. 

There  is  no  water  in  sight,  though  there 
is  a  swamp  of  small  extent.  We  cut  across 
the  corner  of  an  old  orchard,  there  are 
places  where  for  some  distance  the  track 
is  bordered  by  low  bushes,  there  are  the 
fields,  and  the  Httle  stretch  of  wood- 
land, still  mercifully  preserved  from  the 
clutches  of  the  real-estate  agent,  but,  all 
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things  considered,  one  might  reasonablj 
expect  to  see  as  great  a  number  of  birds 
on  almost  any.  suburban  trolley-route,  as 
on  this. 

Try  noting  the  birds  on  your  anfinaiy 
routes,  you  trolls-riders,  if  you  have  n't 
already,  and  see  if  you  are  not  surprised 
at  the  variety  of  bird-life  that  will  oonie  so 
easily  to  your  attention,  and  at  the  inter- 
est the  observation  of  it  will  bring  to  you. 
Just  to  recognize  the  birds  is  a  pleasure, 
and  more  of  their  habits  can  be  noted 
from  a  rushing  trolley-car  than  one  would 
at  first  thought  deem  possible. 

I  never  could  decide  with  certainty,  in 
the  days  of  my  youth,  when  a  piece  of 
frosted  cake  stood  for  a  blissful  experi- 
ence, whethtf  to  "  keep  the  best  till  the 
last "  or  to  eat  my  frosting  first,  whQe 
my  appetite  was  at  its  keenest.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  I  found  the  latter 
principle  the  more  satisfactory  one  to 
work  on,  as  a  rule,  and  so  now,  in  offering 
my  tempting  list  of  birds  seen  from  the 
trolley,  to  those  who  care  to  read  about 
them,  I  find  myself  inclined  to  begin  with 
the  rarest  one  that  I  have  noted. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 24, 1904,— a  cold,  gray  day. — Uiat, 
as  we  entered  the  woods,  a  flash  of  black 
and  white  and  bright  yellow  suddenfy 
caught  my  eye,  and  there  flew  along  be- 
side us,  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  rods, 
a  bird  that  filled  my  soul  with  amaze- 
ment and  delight. 

I  had  never  seen  one  at  all  like  him, 
and  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes*  I 
got  a  good  look  at  him.  He  was  about  the 
length  of  a  bluebird,  the  upper  parts  dark 
with  olive  tints,  the  wings  and  tail  fadi^t 
black,  the  former  showing  a  broad  band 
of  pure  white  and  {»obably  other  lesser 
bands.  The  clear  ydlow  color  was  under- 
neath, and  there  were  touches  about  the 
shoulders  also. 
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I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  home  to  look 
him  up  in  my  bird  books.  I  was  n't  sure 
in  what  group  to  try  to  place  him,  he  was 
so  entirely  foreign  to  my  imagination,  but 
recalling  his  shape,  I  steered  for  the  finch 
family,  and  there,  among  the  grosbeaks,  I 
found  him  clearly  described  —  the  even- 
ing grosbeak,  a  "  bird  of  central  North 
America  from  Manitoba  northward,"  the 
records  said,  and  one  that  had  never  but 
once  appeared  as  far  south  and  east  as 
Massachusetts,  and  that  in  the  winter  of 

True,  it  was  marvelous  that  I  should 
have  seen  such  a  rare  visitant  here  in 
Connecticut,  but  I  knew  I  could  n't  be 
mistaken,  and,  within  a  week,  I  was 
rewarded  for  my  credulity  by  reading  in 
a  local  paper  that  several  evening  gros- 
beaks had  recently  been  seen  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  for  the  first  time  on  record. 
It  was  a  very  cold  winter  and  they  were 
probably  driven  out  of  their  usual  course 
by  the  extreme  weather. 

That  is  the  only  very  rare  bird  that  I 
have  ever  seen  on  my  trolley-trips. 

I  count  it  great  good  fortune,  however, 
wlien,  once  in  several  seasons,  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  brilliant  color  where  a  scarlet 
tanager,  perching  quietly  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  shows  like  a  frosted  leaf  amid 
the  green.  He  is  not  rare  in  the  general 
region,  but  seldom  seen  near  the  trolley 
tntcks  or  the  highway. 

So,  too,  I  count  the  times  when  I  see 
the  veery  or  the  hermit  thrush.  My 
record,  extending  over  nearly  ten  years, 
has  their  names  but  two  or  three  times, 
though  they  have  doubtless  been  near, 
flitting  softly  among  the  low  bushes, 
where  my  eyes  have  n't  seen  them. 

It  adcls  sest  to  one's  observations  to 
think  that  some  shy,  rare  visitant  may  at 
any  time  be  awaiting  one's  coming. 

There  are,  however,  from  early  spring 
to  late  October,  a  goodly  number  of  birds 
to  be  depended  upon  on  every  journey. 

The  crows  are  always  in  evidence, 
summer  and  winter,  and  are  by  no  means 
undeoorative  as  they  shine  out,  glossy 
black,  against  a  blue  sky,  or  drop  to  fields 
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of  snow  beneath.  Meadow  larks,  too,  I 
have  seen  in  some  years,  diving  every 
month,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  them 
usually  in  January  and  February. 

In  early  March  I  know  in  just  what 
field  the  crow  blackbirds  will  be  walking 
about  with  arrogant  steps  and  creaking 
like  rusty  pump-handles,  —  do  they  im- 
agine that  they  are  singing  ?  —  and  that 
soon,  in  the  bit  of  swampland,  will  be 
seen  the  red-wings. 

The  old  orchard  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes, 
from  blossom-time  till  late  fall  sees  the 
last  red  globes  of  fruit  disappear  from  the 
trees;  and  the  birds  appreciate  it,  too. 

Here  come  the  first  robins,  and  among 
the  trees,  in  early  May,  heavenly  bits  of 
color  show  where  the  bluebirds  are  flit- 
ting about;  and  here,  too,  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  come,  are  gay  flashes  of  orange, 
where  the  Baltimore  oriole,  blithest  of 
bird-visitors,  is  drinking  a  merry  health  to 
all  the  world,  from  the  dainty  cups  of  the 
apple-blossoms. 

Orchard  orioles,  handsome  fellows,  too, 
but  much  less  conspicuous  in  their  coats 
of  chestnut  and  black,  I  see  occasionally, 
during  the  season. 

Not  far  away  is  a  great  barn,  and  phcB- 
bes  fly  out  from  under  the  eaves,  and  soon 
barn  swallows  may  be  seen  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  wide-open  doors,  and  off  across 
the  fields.  We  see  many  swallows:  tree- 
swallows,  by  the  hundreds,  sit  in  Hnes  on 
the  tel^raph  wires,  facing  the  wind,  their 
breasts  shining  white  in  the  sun. 

Meadow  larks  become  abundant  in 
April,  the  white  spots  on  their  tails  mark- 
ing them  plainly,  as  they  sail  off  in  flocks 
of  half  a  dozen  or  so  across  the  meadows. 
Soon  tame  little  chippies  sit  on  the  fence- 
rails,  and  song  sparrows  pour  their  hearts 
out  in  song  from  low  bushes,  on  sweet 
May  mornings.  Vesper  sparrows  flit 
ahead  of  us ;  they  are  never  quite  so  sure 
of  our  entire  friendliness  as  the  song 
sparrows  seem  to  be.  The  white  quills  in 
their  tails  distinguish  them  from  their 
similarly-colored  cousins. 

Late  in  May  the  kingbirds  become  ex- 
tremely common,  and  remain  our  most 
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frequent  neighbors,  excepting  perhaps 
the  meadow  larks,  until  early  fall.  Thej 
are  sleek,  handsome  birds,  with  their 
glossy  backs  and  the  pretty  white  trim- 
ming that  edges  their  tails  so  neatly.  Not 
infrequently  they  entertain  us  for  quite 
a  distance  by  chasing  a  crow,  always  a 
ludicrous  performance  to  watch,  the  en- 
emies are  so  unevenly  matched  in  size. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  httle  antag- 
onist always  comes  out  ahead,  —  at  least 
he  always  keeps  on  top,  —  flying  just 
above  the  crow,  and  darting  down  to 
peck  at  his  enemy's  neck  or  back;  but 
as  W9  usually  see  him,  he  looks  as  if  he 
might  be  a  member  of  a  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  always  delightful  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  brown  thrasher  or  a  catbird 
among  the  thickets,  and  always  tantaliz- 
ing not  to  be  able  to  stop  to  listen  for 
their  songs. 

Sometimes  I  see  a  long  brown  bird 
flying  stealthily  from  bush  to  bush,  or 
perched  absolutely  motionless  among  the 
branches  of  an  apple  tree;  that  is  the 
yellow-billed  cuckoo,  with  his  soft  color- 
ing of  olive-brown  on  the  back,  and  with 
the  peculiarly  lovely  white  flufliness  of 
the  feathers  on  the  sides  and  breast. 

Occasionally,  refined  and  elegant  cedar 
waxwings  come  in  flocks  to  a  group  of 
evergreens  which  we  pass.  Goldfinches 
bound  happily  over  the  fields  when  seeds 
are  ripening,  and  an  occasional  yellow 
warbler  adds  a  bit  of  lovely  color. 

Sometimes,  in  June,  a  bobolink  flies  a 
race  with  us,  and  then  there  is  excite- 
ment throughout  the  car  —  even  people 
who  do  not  recognize  themselves  as  bird 
lovers  turn  a  sympathetk:  eye  toward  that 
incarnate  spirit  of  happiness;  and  we 
can  hear  hiai  sing,  too,  even  above  all 
the  ratde  and  whizz  and  hum  of  the  car 
itself. 

'*  Don't  he  sing  just  like  a  cherubim  ?  " 
one  enthusiastic  woman  exclaimed,  the 
last  time  that  a  car  full  of  people  was 
treated  to  an  exhibition  of  his  vocal  and 
athletic  powers. 

I  see  nothing  prettier,  throughout  the 


year,  than  the  indigo  birds,  which  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  and  do  not  seem  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  the  conmiotioa  that 
we  make  in  passing. 

I  have  in  mind  a  picture  quite  pretty 
enough  for  a  valentine  (and  not  at  aU  un- 
suitable) of  a  pair  of  indigo  birds  aittiiig 
close  together  on  the  top  rail  <tf  a  fence, 
in  the  utmost  contentment.  Did  th^ 
know  how  becoming  they  were  to  each 
other  —  he  in  his  gleaming,  iridescent 
blue  coat  and  she  in  her  dress  <tf  a  partic- 
ularly simny  shade  of  golden  faroinL? 
Nature  never  arranged  a  prettier  com- 
bination of  cok)rs,  I  know. 

Among  the  larger  burda  which  I  see 
the  flicker  is  the  most  common.  I  have 
practically  learned  all  of  the  markings  of 
the  flicker  from  the  frequent  glimpsei  I 
have  had  of  him  from  the  trolley.  When 
he  flies  off  across  the  fields,  the  big  white 
patch  on  his  back  is  very  noticeable,  and 
when  we  pass  close  by,  while  he  di^gs 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  the  wood,  the 
scarlet  patch  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  and 
the  beautiful  markings  of  the  wings  and 
tail  can  easily  be  seen,  and  even  the 
goklen  lining  of  the  wing^  when  he  sud- 
denly takes  flight 

I  learned  to  know  the  sparrow-hawk, 
too,  from  the  glimpses  I  caught  of  him 
from  the  trolley.  His  oolorings  of  russet 
brown  and  grayish  blue  above,  with 
bright  touches  ci  black  and  white,  and 
the  creamy  buff  beneath,  are  very  beauti- 
ful. 

I  see  him,  usually,  sitting  upon  a  bait 
twig,  watching  for  his  prey  —  probably  a 
harmless  grasshopper  in  the  £bkl  htiom. 

A  flash  of  steel-blue  and  a  ffeai  oesfc- 
ed  head  prochum  the  presence  ol  an  oe- 
casional  kingfiaher;  what  he  can  be  ex- 
pecting to  find  in  our  waterless  r^;iQiwI 
always  wonder.  He  is  the  halcyon-bM 
of  the  ancients*  and  indeed  I  ooimt  it  a 
hal<7on  day  myself  when  I  cateh  sig^ 
of  one. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  flash  of  Une 
through  the  air,  and  a  bold,  bright  hU. 
with  crest  erect,  jumps  heavily  (I  knov 
of  no  other  word  that  expresses  his  maa- 
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ner  of  alighting)  on  a  branch  of  a  hem- 
lock tree,  and  surveys  the  world  with  a 
haughty  glance. 

Ah,  my  blue  jay,  I  can't  help  having  a 
certain  admiration  for  you,  in  spite  of 
your  bad  reputation  among  other  birds 
and  bird-fanciers ;  there  is  something  very 
fascinating  about  your  dashing,  reckless 
air,  and  how  handsome  you  are  against 
the  dark  hemlock  green ! 

I  note  him  oftenest'in  winter,  and  then 
I  welcome  flocks  of  juncos,  plump  little 
gray  fellows,  flying  merrily  about  the 
thickets,  and  nuthatches,  creeping  head 
downwards  on  the  trunks  of  the  orchard 
trees,  and  chickadees,  looking  as  if  they 
were  blown  about  the  apple-lvanches,  so 
lightly  do  they  perch  and  fly. 

These,  then,  are  the  thirty  and  more 
birds  that  I  have  noted  on  this  one  little 
trolley-route;  and  if  I  transfer,  and  take 
an  excursion  of  a  few  miles  in  another 
direction,  I  may  easily  add  to  my  list. 
On  this  extended  route,  I  may  be  sure,  on 
almost  any  morning  of  early  summer, 
of  three  varieties  of  vireos,  the  yellow- 
throated,  the  red-eyed,  and  the  warbling. 
When  we  stop  in  a  village  street  to  make 
connections  with  another  line,  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  to  hear  at  least  two  oi 
these  vireos,  and  possibly  all  three.  The 
yellow-throated  is  easiest  to  see,  partly  on 
account  of  his  more  pronounced  mark- 
ings. The  red-eyed  is  quite  as  tame,  I 
think.  I  know  c^  nothing  that  will  cure 
a  fit  of  the  blues  quicker  than  the  cheery 
philosophy  of  the  yellow-throated  vireo's 
song,  persistently  repeated,  "  Cheer'-up^ 
ckeer-ret^t  cheef^uj/  " 

A  little  farther  idong  on  the  same  route, 


I  know  a  clump  of  bushes  where  I  can  be 
almost  certain  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
a  tricksy  sprite,  peering  put  through  a 
little  black  mask,  and  calling,  **  Witch- 
ery, vrUchery,  vnU^iery"  —  the  Mary- 
land yellow- throat,  that;  and  in  the  elms 
overhead,  I  am  often  rewarded  for  my 
little  excursion  aside,  by  the  sight  and 
song  of  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  a  bird 
I  have  never  seen  on  my  regular  ten-mile 
route,  though  I  am  fairly  certain  of  him 
in  May  and  June,  on  this  other  road  a 
few  miles  away. 

There  is  often  solace  for  would-be  trav- 
elers in  such  lines  as  those  of  Thoreau  : 

If  with  fanoy  unfurled, 

Ton  leare  your  abode, 
You  may  go  round  the  world 

By  Uie  old  Marlboro'  load. 

So  when  I  read  soul-stirring  accounts  of 
bird-rambles  in  distant  states,  or  of  bird- 
songs  heard  under  foreign  skies,  I  cheer 
myself  up,  knowing  that  I  may  not  easily 
have  such  experiences  myself,  with  the 
thought  that  on  a  ten-mUe  trolley  ride, 
starting  from. my  own  door,  I  may  be 
sure  of  the  sight  of  at  least  more  than  a 
dozen  charming  feathered  friends,  on  any 
summer  day,  and  that  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  adding  a  rare  one  to  my 
list. 

I  never  forget  that  once  I  almost  saw  a 
Blackburnian  warbler  in  a  bush.  That  is, 
I  probably  really  saw  him,  but  it  was  such 
a  tiny,  confusing  flash,  only  the  most  un- 
certain impression  of  black  and  white  and 
orange,  that  I  did  not  dare  make  a  note 
of  it  in  my  conscientiously  kept  record- 
book;  but  on  any  May  morning,  I  may 
really  see  that  Blackburnian  warbler! 
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THE  CASE   OF   GREEK 


BY   ALBERT   G.   KELLER 


To  a  lover  of  Greek  who  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  professed  follower  of  that 
branch  of  learning,  the  case  of  Greek  is  a 
complex  one.  Herein  he  differs  from 
both  enemies  and  partisans,  who  can 
settle  the  case  at  short  notice ;  for  hostility 
and  devotion  are  alike  simple,  while  the 
balancing  of  affection  and  reason  is  al- 
ways hard.  A  man  does  not  have  to 
know  Greek  over-much  to  be  its  lover  or 
even  its  partisan;  some  of  the  strongest 
graduate  sentiment  in  its  favor  comes 
from  men  who  probably  no  longer  know 
the  alphabet,  —  a  fact  which  causes  no 
little  astonishment  to  one  who  is  aware 
that  they  have  left  more  than  one  vade 
mecum  of  this  field  of  intellectual  travel 
to  the  shelves  of  the  second-hand  book- 
seller. Nor  does  one  require  an  intimate 
acquaintance  in  order  to  be  Greek's 
enemy.  Unintelligent  judgment  may 
lead  straight-away  to  either  pole.  Few 
of  us  who  are  not  professional  Grecians 
know  very  much  about  Greek;  for  which 
reason  we  fear  that  if  we  essay  any  criti- 
cism we  shall  be  speedily  reminded  of 
our  incompetence  from  some  quarter. 
But  this  is  not  right  if  we  are  candid,  any 
more  than  it  is  fair  to  discount  the  Greek 
professor's  opinion  a  hundred  per  cent, 
on  the  ground  of  parti  pris.  Things  are 
pretty  nearly  balanced  off  in  this  matter. 
No  doubt  it  is  irritating  to  receive  crit- 
icism from  a  source  little  respected;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Greek  professor 
had  been  less  haughty  in  waving  off  crit- 
icism and  critics,  and  more  intent  upon 
seeing  the  case  of  Greek  in  candor  and 
with  nund  receptive,  his  cause  would  get 
a  better  hearing.  Few  of  us  can  recall 
admissions  of  error  or  of  insufficiency  in 
the  subject-matter  or  the  teaching  of  the 
classics.  But  this  attitude  is  probably 
passing  with  the  shrinking  of  a  formerly 
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unquestioned  prestige,  just  as  it  has  been 
forced  to  pass  among  the  clergy.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  reason  why  admittedly 
ignorant  lovers  of  Greek  should  not  state 
the  case  as  they  see  it 

Most  of  us  who  are  of  this  persuasum 
would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the  way 
Greek  is  taught,  believing  that,  if  this  is 
possible,  there  will  result,  for  individuals 
and  for  the  race,  a  diffusion  of  much 
intellectual  treasure  which  at  present 
stands  a  chance  of  being  walled  up.  And 
we  arrive  at  thb  conclusion  throu^  a 
retrospect  of  our  own  ezperieDoes.  These 
differ  according  as  we  traverse  different 
walks  of  life,  and  each  man  has  his  own; 
but  they  converge  into  a  general  type. 
The  dominant  viewpoint  of  what  is  to 
follow  is  that  of  one  interested  in  the 
social  sciences;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  to 
judge  from  the  recollection  of  a  good 
many  informal  talks  with  others,  that 
some  gen^alization  is  safe. 

Probably  the  case  of  Greek,  which 
must  rest,  like  all  human  things,  upon  its 
utility  in  the  broad  sense,  may  be  most 
conveniently  treated  if  cultural  wcrth 
and  practical  value  are  arbitrarily  set 
over  against  each  other.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion is  not  possible  except  for  purposes  of 
analysis,  cd  course,  but  it  is  the  more  in 
point  because  these  two  aspects  axe  con- 
tinually confused  by  both  assaUants  and 
defenders.  The  purely  practical  Talnei 
of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  are  concrete 
enough,  and  the  overlapping  in  our  dis- 
tinction is  mainly  that  of  the  cultural  cmx 
the  practical;  it  is  asserted  not  infre- 
quently, for  instance,  that  cultural  train- 
ing acts  as  a  |»actical  advantage,  operat- 
ing as  a  solvent  upon  the  narrownea  d 
specialization,  and  making  the  inveslig^ 
tor  more  of  a  man.  This  is  unequivocally 
true;  if  Greek  were  the  only  jhHw^im* 
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making  toward  this  end  our  sons  and 
daughters  should  learn  it  at  anj  cost. 
But  this  contention  may  be  set  aside  for 
the  present,  except  in  so  far  as  what  there 
is  to  say  about  Greek  as  a  purely  cultural 
influence,  affording  wealth  to  the  mind 
and  spirit  alone,  may  bear  indirectly 
upon  it 

First,  then,  in  the  interest  of  perspect- 
ive, it  must  be  realized  that  Greek  is  not 
the  only  cultural  influence,  nor  yet  the 
greatest,  as  some  of  the  ill-advised  of  its 
partisans  would,  at  least  by  implication, 
have  us  believe.  Cultural  agencies  are 
inconmieiisurable;  each  is  itself  and  no 
other.  Hence,  to  assign  the  palm  to  any 
one  is  to  attempt  to  dictate  tastes  and  in- 
clinations. Music  deserves  fully  as  high 
a  place  as  Greek;  and  so  does  art  in  its 
several  forms.  The  latter  days  have 
contributed  something  to  the  world. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  noble  as  they 
are,  have  nothing  to  replace  the  richness 
of  Groethe*s  thought,  or  indeed  the  beau- 
ty of  his  poetical  execution ;  Thucydides 
cannot  compete  with  modern  historians. 
A  great  many  of  these  ancient  things 
look  grander  because  seen  afar  and  by 
reason  of  the  almost  unconscious  taking 
into  accoimt  of  the  setting  of  their  time. 
They  are,  relatively  to  their  time,  very 
great  indeed,  but  in  considering  the 
equipment  of  to-day  we  must  deal  in  to- 
day's appraisals.  The  rude  stone  axe 
was  itself  a  marvel  in  its  time.  Not  that 
the  Greeks  cannot  present  that  which 
is  of  perennial  worth  and  beauty;  but 
there  must  be  discrimination  if  there  is 
to  be  truth.  In  any  case  it  is  bootless  to 
compare  culture-factors;  the  only  result 
that  emerges  from  the  labor  is  that  all  are 
important,  and  each  in  its  individual  way. 
All  must  pass  across  the  stage  before  him 
who  would  be  culturally  complete.  But 
this,  considering  the  brevity  of  human 
life  and  the  feebleness  of  the  human 
mind,  is  impossible.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  the  comparative  cost  in  time 
and  effort  required  to  secure  to  one's  self 
the  maximum  of  profit  possible. 

But  this  consideration  too  is  ideal ;  no 


man's  power  of  selection  is  so  wide.  Even 
Groethe  was  weak  in  science  and  of  un- 
developed taste  in  music.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  bringing  such  an  aspect  to  the  fore 
is  to  show  the  inaptness  of  the  claim  of 
any  one  disdptine  to  be  supreme.  In 
practice,  the  choice  made  must  be  from 
the  curriculum  of  some  higher  institution 
of  instruction;  and,  narrowing  this  down 
to  meet  our  own  case,  from  that  of  an 
American  college  as  the  typical  higher 
school.  Formerly  there  was  no  choice 
except  of  colleges;  and  in  the  time-hal- 
lowed trinity  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Math- 
ematics was  all  salvation  to  be  found. 
That  was  about  all  there  was  to  teach. 
When,  now,  this  was  superseded  and 
choice  came,  it  lay  first  between  Greek 
and  the  "modern"  studies.  These  were 
modern  languages,  first  of  all.  That  they 
are  the  cultural  equals  of  the  Greek  is 
conceived  to  require  no  proof.  The  rest 
are  mainly  history  and  the  sciences,  or, 
since  the  historians  confess  themselves 
led  to  scientific  method  in  order  to  give 
any  value  to  their  subject,  they  are 
the  sciences  alone.  It  is  mainly  against 
sdenoe,  as  by  some  qatural  antipathy, 
that  the  classidst  of  the  past  has  vented 
his  displeasure,  and  the  unhalting  ad- 
vance of  all  its  branches  has  occasioned 
some  bitter  words  from  classicist  as  from 
theologian,  that  were,  to  say  the  least, 
untimely  and,  in  the  interest  of  dignity, 
better  left  unsaid.  A  goodly  portion  of 
these  words  and  prophecies  have  had  to 
be  eaten  subsequently,  and  there  have 
been  an  uncomfortably  large  number  of 
pleased  onlookers,  still  smarting  from 
former  castigation,  who  would  not  turn 
their  eyes  away  during  the  repast. 

Assmning  that  French  and  Grerman 
literature  must  be  taken  together  to  equal 
the  cultural  value  of  Greek,  —  and  if 
this  be  done  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  you  can  acquire  French  and 
Grerman  while  you  are  getting  a  modicum 
of  Greek, — the  two  modem  languages 
possess  the  added  advantage  of  opening 
to  the  inquiring  mind  a  vista  of  oppor- 
tunities of  a  cultural  nature  which  Greek 
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oould  never  afford.  For  through  them 
one  gets  access  to  the  present  and  past 
thought  of  practically  all  modern  peoples 
except  his  own.  This  leaves  to  French 
and  Grerman  a  'pLm  over  the  ancient  lan- 
guages which  is  increasingly  better  real- 
ized, and  which,  unless  the  world  falls 
upon  arid  millenniums,  can  but  augment 
with  time.  Of  this  something  more  will 
be  said  further  on. 

Turning  to  the  sciences,  we  reach  the 
region  par  ea9ce22em;e  of  debate.^  Nothing 
has  been  said  hitherto  of  the  compara- 
tive cultural  value  of  scientific  studies 
and  those  of  Greek,  or  of  literature  in 
general.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some 
non-scientists  that,  because  science  has 
been  turned  to  so  many  tasks  whose  ac- 
complishment has  bettered  the  lot  of  the 
race  in  respect  to  material  things,  these 
studies  are  utilitarian  (in  the  narrow 
sense)  only.  This  being  the  case,  they 
are  *' banausic."  This  view  any  scientist 
would  be  drawn  to  combat,  and  conceiv- 
ably he  should  be  allowed  to  appear, 
however  ex  parte  his  arguments  might  be, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  general  negation  of 

^  When  a  Boientiqlt  tries  to  express  bis  opin- 
ion regarding  the  olassies,  he  is  not  infre- 
quently identified  at  onoe  as  an  adherent  of 
the  riews  of  Herbert  Spencer  as  set  forth  in 
the  famous  Tolome  on  Education.  No  one  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  Spencer,  unless  it  be  in 
a  wholly  uncritical  way,  can  fail  to  recognize, 
together  with  his  astonishing  abilities,  his 
equally  striking  limitations.  So  that  while  he 
may  admire  and  profit  greatly  by  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  he  is  careful  not  to  pin  his 
faith  to  it  as  an  inspired  utterance.  This  po- 
lemic was  perfectiy  timely  in  its  day  and  was 
called  for,  if  the  world  was  to  see  values  more 
correctiy  as  time  went  on :  that  it  overstated 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  sciences  was  but  nat- 
ural, facing  as  it  did  the  intrenched  dogma- 
tism of  the  classicists  and  metaphysicians.  It 
represented  reaction,  and  was  the  more  vigfor- 
ous  as  the  inertia  of  the  period  was  more  pro- 
nounced. Its  real  effectiveness,  as  measured 
in  some  degree  by  the  irritation  of  the  objects 
of  its  attack,  forms  no  true  criterion  of  its 
fairness  or  abiding  value.  It  is  a  work  of  his- 
torical importance  first  of  all,  and  is  perma- 
nently valuable  only  in  its  clear  and  keen  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  perennial  problems  of  all 
education. 


cultural  influence.  But  nobody  who  is 
entitled  to  a  hearing  believes  this  latter 
any  more. 

There  are  narrow  spedahsts  in  the  id- 
enoes,  as  in  the  classics,  but  taking  sev- 
eral of  the  sciences  together,  if  objection 
be  made  to  any  single  one, — say,  geo- 
logy, astronomy,  biology,  —  the  sum  of 
culture,  whatever  meaning  short  of  the 
most  restricted  be  given  that  term,  which 
they  vouchsafe,  is  not  small.  It  hdps 
a  man  little,  as  he  walks  the  fidds  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  lower  organisms  and 
of  their  life,  or  as  he  watches  the  stars 
merely  surmising  their  identity  and  move- 
ment, to  stay  his  inquiring  mind  by  recall- 
ing Alcibiades,  or  Medea,  or  Nauaicta, 
or  even  Prometheus.  He  may  wonder 
at  the  stately  beauty  or  the  graceful 
charm  of  uncounted  passages  in  the 
Greek,  and  that  broadens  his  nature  and 
expels  at  least  for  a  time  the  conunoor 
place,  —  doe  Sichavdem  ist  der  Metuek- 
heit  better  TheiU  —  but  he  marvds  no 
less,  if  he  be  but  partially  instructed,  and 
no  less  to  the  refinement  of  his  spirit,  at 
the  stately  beauty  or  the  graceful  diann 
of  Nature's  ways.  No  one  thing  is  akxne 
cultural  and  broadening,  though  it  is 
genially  so  hailed  by  thorough  and  de- 
voted love. 

Thus  far  the  argument  has  striven  ix» 
uphold  the  rights  of  other  diiiriplinfs 
than  Greek  to  the  title  of  culture-agents. 
It  would  seem  foolish  to  discuss  the 
claim  of  Greek  to  superiority  were  it  not 
so  of  ten  uttered  OT  implied.  But  there  are 
also  those  who,  with  equal  self-absorp- 
tion and  narrowness,  or  hostility,  deny  to 
Greek  any  claim  to  a  high  place  in  the 
temple  of  learning.  Our  argument  is  as 
little  disposed  to  admit  detraction  as  ex- 
altation; and  there  are,  besides,  reasons 
a-plenty  why,  if  unimportance  is  to  be 
assigned  to  any  subject,  it  should  not  be 
Greek.  Those  who  assert  its  inferimty 
are  seldom  competent  to  pass  judgmeot, 
and  if  they  are,  they  will  often  be  found 
to  have  confused  the  issue  by  fixing  at- 
tention upon  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  Greek — a  question  which  is 
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theoretically  beside  the  point,  and  to 
which  we  shall  presently  come. 

As  has  been  remarked,  one  does  not 
have  to  know  very  much  Greek  to  become 
a  lover  of  Greek.  Probably  those  of  us 
who  are  half  instructed,  and  think  we  get 
a  great  pleasure  from  the  little  to  which 
we  have  access,  can  form  no  rial  concep- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  one  who  can 
really  *'read  Greek,"  <if  Mb  profit  from 
that  language  and  its  literary  riches.  But 
we  have  our  good  reason  for  asserting  its 
cultural  influence  even  in  diluted  form. 
Greek  Kterature  13  certainly  what  the 
college  vernacular  would  call  "the  real 
thing."  If  a  man  can  no  more  than  read 
Homer,  and  that  with  assiduous  plying 
of  the  lexicon,  he  can  draw  on  riches  of 
a  unique  type.  Matthew  Arnold  has  at- 
tempted to  show  wherein  the  charm  of 
Homer  lies ;  he  catches  what  he  can  of  the 
indefinable  impression,  as  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  world.  And  let  Keats  say 
how  deeply,  even  through  a  medium  not 
too  faithful,  the  antique  bard  impressed 
himself  upon  the  modem  unschooled 
poet.  Similarly  with  JSschylus  and  the 
younger  tragedians,  with  Theocritus, 
Pindfur,  Sappho,  Anacreon:  to  each  his 
charm,  peculiar  to  himself.  And  if  we 
were  to  desert  the  absolute  criterion  and 
name  those  famous  in  their  own  day  only, 
or  who  have  exerted  powerful  influence 
upon  subsequent  thought  without  being 
of  present  importance  except  historically, 
many  more  would  join  the  roll.  It  is  here 
intended,  however,  to  confine  attention 
to  those  whose  qualities  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  another  tongue,  those  to  know 
whom  one  must  read  their  language  at 
least  fairly  well.  The  painstaking  colle- 
gian can  get  a  taste  of  all  the  best  of  the 
Greeks  if  he  manages  well  and  makes 
considerable  sacrifices  elsewhere  in  his 
preparation;  whether  he  will  do  this  lat- 
ter, or  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  it,  is  a 
separate  question. 

There  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  among 
thcoe  competent  to  have  one  as  to  the 
high  cultural  value  of  the  Greek.  To 
deny  it  is  on  a  par  with  denying  the  high 


cultural  value  of  conversance  with  the 
theory  of  Darwinian  evolution.  But  a 
vemeinender  Oeist  is  not  always  purely 
malicious,  nor  entirely  bereft  of  reason 
fix  his  cynical  remarks.  Sometimes  the 
doubt  invades  the  mind  of  even  the  lover 
of  Greek,  as  to  whether  his  valuation  is 
not  too  high,  being  influenced  by  con- 
siderations that  apply  to  that  which  is  in 
a  foreign  language,  and  further  in  a  for- 
eign "dead"  language.  Is  it  all  that  it 
seems  ?  How  much  of  the  charm  is  sub- 
jective ?  This  matter  is  susceptible  of  a 
rather  detailed  development,  and  per- 
haps psychologic  analysis,  and  certainly 
deserves  a  word  here. 

One  often  notices  that  when  a  college 
student  has  got  his  modern  language 
through  the  eye  mainly,  or  alone, —  and 
this  is  the  way  he  usually  does  it, — the 
foreign  terms  do  not  summon  actual 
concrete  objects  directly  before  his  mind. 
They  are  held  in  temporary  suspension 
in  the  brain  while  they  are  being  cor- 
related, through  the  native  terms,  with 
those  objects.  Chewd,  for  example, 
means  hrO-r'S-e,  not  a  quadruped  with 
equine  characteristics,  except  by  a  sort 
of  time-taking  secondary  intension.  As 
one  comes  to  associate  the  terms  more 
directly  with  that  for  which  they  stand, 
supposedly  the  interval  of  recognition  is 
shortened;  but  where  the  foreign  lan- 
guage is  not  intimately  known  and  col- 
loquially used,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  does 
not  linger  some  unreality  about  the  trans- 
lated terms.  The  thing  itself  is  seen 
through  a  sort  of  prismatic  medium;  its 
exact  form  and  location  are  distorted  and 
displaced,  and  outlines  are  nebulous  and 
with  a  color-fringe.  There  is  a  flashing 
interval  for  idealization.  Homely  terms 
and  ideas  lose  their  humdrum  quality. 

And  the  more  remote  the  foreign  lan- 
guage is  from  one's  own,  and  the  more 
diverse  of  type  the  life  to  which  its  terms 
refer,  so  much  the  greater  chance  for 
idealization;  so  much  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  so  much  the  greater  failure 
of  apprehension  if  it  be  absent.  In  the 
mediaeval  tales  the  glamour  of  romance 
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blinds  the  eye  to  much  that  is  sordid  and 
mean;  one  simply  does  not  see  it.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  mediseval  things,  says  the 
objector,  how  much  more  so  of  ancient 
ones  as  approached  through  "dead"  lan- 
guages. There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in 
this  observation. 

How  many,  even  of  Greek  scholars, 
habitually  think  of  the  thing,  the  ob- 
ject, when  they  read?  Certainly  th^ 
do  not  teach  one  the  art  of  so  doing. 
Some  objects  they  cannot  visualize  ex- 
cept through  a  mental  process  of  some 
complexity,  entailing  suspension  of  the 
term  for  a  considerable  time.  As  an  in- 
stance in  point,  take  a  term  like  ckUon : 
inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
English  language  corresponding  to  that 
word,  because  there  is  no  similar  object 
in  English  dress,  the  mind  must  recall 
vase-paintings,  illustrations,  or  the  like, 
and  could  never  in  that  way  arrive  at  so 
crass  a  concept  as,  for  instance,  shirt. 
How  much  more  poetic  is  tunic  or  some 
other  term  of  equal  unhomehness!  Now, 
says  the  objector,  you  Greek  enthusiasts 
idealize  the  other  things  just  the  way  you 
do  the  clothing.  You  d^  in  girdles  and 
clasps,  not  belts  and  pins.  You  see  a 
value  and  beauty  that  are  in  your  own 
eyes.  '  Such  a  point  is  worth  notice  be- 
cause there  is  a  truth  behind  it ;  one  might 
labor  it,  especially  in  its  general  bearing, 
but  it  is  not,  for  our  present  purpose, 
necessaiy. 

There  is  an  answer  to  this  chal- 
lenge right  at  hand,  and  perfectly  apt 
when  one  is  discussing  the  cultural  value 
of  Greek,  and  that  is :  What  of  it  ?  The 
flavor  of  old  wine  is  not  the  less  delicious 
because  age  has  brought  to  it  what  it  did 
not  have  at  first,  and  what  the  vintner 
could  not  give.  Our  values  are  now- 
values.  If  a  homely  term  may  attain,  by 
traversing  the  alembic  of  a  thousand  or 
two  of  years,  a  greater  attenuation  and 
more  delicate  content,  let  it  be  so;  too 
few  of  human  affairs  fall  out  that  way. 

But  yet  let  us  render  full  justice  to  our 
apparently  captious  critic.  The  enthus- 
iast's tendency  is  to  assign  the  Greeks  a 


life  too  high  and  ethereal  for  his  own 
world,  and  there  are  reckless  devotees 
whose  ravages  in  the  reputation  of  dasi- 
ical  studies  are  deplorable.  (A  aoacHO' 
gist  is  familiar  with  the  type.)  They  tell 
the  man  of  science,  with  ecstatic  mien 
and  moistened  orb,  that  the  Greeks  had 
nothing  to  learn  in  his  field,  they  make  a 
blanket-claim  for  Hellenic  anticipation  of 
the  ages'  progress,  they  rave  over  Greek 
preeminence  in  architecture  and  art,  in 
gymnastics  of  body  and  mind,  in  loft- 
iness of  life  and  soul,  and  so  on,  to  cause 
the  discreet  to  grieve.  These  ootot  are 
often  old  enough  to  know  better.  A  good 
book  and  a  portly  might  be  written  on 
what  the  Greeks  did  not  know  of  the 
macrocosm  and  microcosm,  but  have 
been  credited  with  knowing. 

Where  the  collegian,  the  later  cynic,  geti 
his  views  is,  first  of  all,  in  the  dassiooai, 
and  especially  during  the  early  yean  of 
his  Greek  study.  He  is  there  f ulsomely 
introduced  to  certain  stock  fetiches  and 
caused  to  bow  before  th^n.  The  tutor, 
he  thinks,  must  know  better  than  he: 
that  passage  in  Cicero  is  wisdom,  not 
pedantry;  this  one  is  the  characteristic 
self-assurance  of  the  great  num,  not  piti- 
ful self-conceit  The  classic  writos  are 
never  crude  of  grammar;  if  it  seems  that 
they  are,  or  that  their  style  is  hopdessly 
and  irrationally  involved,  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  may  be  found  in  the  hit 
of  exceptions  under  Rule  324,  or  under 
the  piquant  and  admirable  style-varia- 
tions, hysteron-proteron,  and  so  on,  in 
articles  so-and-so  of  the  grammar.  The 
ancient  writers  are  too  often  mere  exam- 
ples or  illustrations  of  that  grammar.  If 
an  English  authw's  sentences  should 
back  limply  into  the  arena  as  some  of 
those  of  Thucydides  do,  if  he  left  clauses 
hanging  hopelessly  in  air,  where  is  the 
editor  who  would  tola'ate  him  ? 

All  this  the  uncritical  mind  of  youth 
may  sense,  but  only  inchoately;  the  re- 
flective graduate  sees  it  and  feels  that  be 
has  been  duped.  This  persuasion,  bdd  in 
however  slight  a  decree,  colors  his  whok 
purview  of  the  classics.  It  is  a  great  and 
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prime  error  to  teach  even  the  master- 
pieces uncritically  and  from  the  lowly 
attitude  of  genuflection.  Even  Homer 
nods;  the  ancients  admitted  it;  and  if  the 
moderns  wish  to  outdo  mediaeval  scholi- 
asts in  abjectness  before  authority,  it  is 
at  a  cost.  The  most  enthusiastie  lover 
of  Shakespeare  regrets  certain  passages, 
and  wishes  that  there  were  no  clock  in 
Jvlius  Ccuar;  the  staunch  admirer  of 
Wordsworth  balks  at  "the  yery  pulse  of 
the  machine."  Uncritical  adulation  of  the 
ancients  cannot  endure  such  contrasts  in 
the  next  classroom. 

All  this  obscures  and  minimizes  the 
real  cultural  value  of  the  Greek  and  lends 
justification  to  the  scoffer.  In  general, 
Greek  teaching  does  not  succeed  in  de- 
veloping the  cultural  content  of  its  sub- 
ject, for  it  fixes  attention  upon  a  few 
traditional  aspects,  and  whiles  away  upon 
the  means  attention,  patience,  and  effort 
that  should  -be  expended  upon  appro- 
priating the  ends. 

But  avoiding  any  further  discussion  of 
the  absolute  or  relative  worth  for  culture 
of  any  one  discipline  or  group  of  disd- 
pfines,  reflection  would  now  be  invited 
upon  the  topic  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
Greek  as  compared  with  other  agencies 
for  cultivating  the  mind.  And  here  is  the 
vital,  and  also  reasonable,  objection  to 
Greek  as'  now  taught.  It  underlies  all 
that  has  here  been  said  or  will  be,  and, 
in  a  sense,  renders  all  discussion  mere 
Spiderei.  The  language  simply  is  not  ac- 
quired by  any  percentage  of  college  grad- 
uates worth  mentioning.  If  the  lower 
half  of  every  class  were  to  be  excluded 
from  count,  yet  the  vanishing  proportion 
hardly  emerges  into  sight;  and  if,  then, 
in  fairness,  those  also  are  excluded  who 
have  been  making  a  profession  of  the 
Greek,  the  percentage  of  graduates  who 
can  use  the  language,  even  humbly  and 
on  a  few  easy  authors,  is  reduced  practi- 
cally to  nil.  And  yet  a  respectable  part  of 
four  to  seven  years  has  been  spent  for 
such  halting  r^ults.  This  is  an  ominous 
arraignment  and  a  cfushing  charge,  but 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid.    Postponing  its 


further  consideration  for  a  later  place,  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
high  relative  cost  involved  in  the  pursuit 
of  Greek  regarded  simply  as  a  branch  of 
culture.  Most  people  cannot  afford  it. 
Even  if  these  years  of  study  had  yielded 
the  results  that  half  the  time  spent  on 
Grerman,  for  instance,  does  assure  the 
conscientious  student,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad.  But  still  to  be  unable,  after  all  that 
industry,  to  read  enough  of  a  Greek  poet 
at  a  stretch  to  get  his  real  flavor,  —  to 
be  unable  to  understand  off-hand  some 
simple  quotation  used  as  an  epigraph  to 
somebody's  book  or  chapter, — this  is  in 
very  truth  the  dregs  of  discouragement. 

But  we  have  delayed  over-long,  though 
only  touching  its  borders,  upon  the  cul- 
tural side  of  Greek  training.  We  now 
approach  the  practical,  and  under  that 
head  propose  to  include  such  cultural  in- 
fluence as  contributes  to  success  in  other 
fields.  But  as  this  latter  is  the  hardest 
to  be  definite  about,  though  one  of  the 
easiest  to  talk  about,  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  try  to  clear  away  other  and  more  direct 
practical  utilities  first.  The  practical 
value  of  Greek  is  naturally  attached  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  language  and 
what  you  can  get  by  knowing  it;  the 
thrills  and  haunting  moods  of  the  litera- 
ture do  not  come  into  account  here. 

Let  us  presuppose  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  language,  then,  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, the  rareness  of  this  acquisition 
among  those  to  whom  Greek  has  been 
only  incidental,  —  or,  in  any  case,  not  a 
specialty, —  and  the  high  comparative 
cost.  Reiteration  of  the  statement  may 
be  pardoned,  that  this  is  the  cnix  of  the 
whole  situation;  that  neglect  to  consider 
it  utterly  stultifies  most  pro-Greek  arg^u- 
mentation.  Unless  this  condition  can  be 
bettered,  Greek  must  resign  its  place 
among  the  general  studies  of  the  young. 
There  are  too  many  new  competitor^, 
and  more  are  coming;  and  once-existent 
favoring  handicaps  are  recognized  no 
longer. 

The  knowledge  of  the  language  is,  in 
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general,  of  small  practical  utility  except 
to  those  few  specialists  to  whom  lan- 
guage is  the  material  of  investigation. 
Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  (who  is  him- 
self somewhat  prolific  in  the  coinage  of 
terms  of  Greek  origin)  asserts  its  value 
for  the  understanding  and  use  of  term- 
inology. He  says  that  "a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  Latin  and  Greek  words 
is  essential  to  the  correct  use  of  the  cur- 
rent vocabulary  of  nearly  every  science, 
and  especially  of  the  biological  sciences." 
But  this  is  a  statement,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  Greek,  which  can  be  tested  to  its 
detriment  by  any  one  who  cares  to  reflect 
upon  the  grasp  of  Greek  possessed  by 
scientists  of  his  own  acquaintance,  or  to 
scan  the  biographies  of  a  few  notables. 
You  can  get  this  term-making  done  for 
you,  and  need  not  spend  years  learning 
to  do  it  any  more  than  in  learning  to 
wield  the  higher  mathematics  in  order  to 
figure  out  an  occasional  relation.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  average  man 
could  trust  his  own  results  in  either  case. 
Gredc  as  a  tool  of  investigation  is 
scarcely  more  valuable,  as  will  presently 
appear.  In  general  its  claims  to  utility 
for  the  historian  or  scientist  are  reducible 
to  the  following:  specifically,  it  best  fits 
the  scholar  fcv  the  acquirement  of  other 
tongues;  and  inclusively,  it  forms  the 
developing  agency  far  exceilenee  ci  the 
mental  processes.  The  former  conten- 
tion is  stronger  than  some  are  inclined  to 
admit.  No  one  doubts  the  indispensabil- 
ity  of  several  modern  languages  to  the 
modern  investigator,  and  this  need  can 
but  increase,  in  default  of  a  "universal" 
language,  as  time  goes  on ;  few  also  would 
deny  that  the  practice  gained,  under 
proper  training,  in  Greek  syntax  and 
etymology  is  of  great  value  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  other  languages  of  the  same  stock. 
There  are  here,  however,  two  major  con- 
siderations to  be  met ;  first,  that  the  train- 
ing given  is  seldom  one  conducing  to 
other  ends  than  its  own  immediate  ones; 
and,  second,  that  no  sufficient  reasons 
have  been  presented  for  denying  that  an 
equal  or  briefer  period  d  time 'spent 


upon  Latin  or  some  other  language,  un- 
der adequate  direction,  would  yidd  the 
same  result.  It  is  under  the  best  pro- 
fessors only  that  training  is  fanned,  not 
upon  local  but  upon  far-sighted  and  cath- 
olic lines;  preparatory  teachers  and  c6i- 
lege  instructors  do  not  often  have  the 
time,  education,  or  breadth  of  outkiak  to 
do  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said, 
in  the  interest  of  both  Gredc  and  te 
student,  in  favor  of  beginning  Greek  in 
college. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  Gredc  in 
the  acquisition  of  other  related  languages 
is  r^y  a  special  one  under  that  of  the 
value  of  Greek  as  a  mental  diadpHne  in 
general.  The  assertion  of  its  supremacy 
here  is  again  the  out-of-date  call  to  fetidi- 
worship.  It  is  valuable,  but  so  ai«  other 
branches,  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  it  his 
defects  of  a  serious  nature  as  a  meDbl 
discipline,  though  these  are  mainly  siir- 
vivahstic  in  the  pedagogical  system,  and 
soremediable,atleastinsamed^gree.  Its 
strongest  claim  is  perhi^M  its  difficuHj; 
its  complexity  and  consequent  capadtj 
for  precision  <tf  expression  render  it  an 
exccdlent  disciplinary  agency  for  him 
who  gets  any  control  of  the  medium.  But 
these  can  yet  be  spared  without  catastro- 
phe, as  any  thing  and  any  man  can  be 
spared,  and  the  worid  still  go  on  under 
satisfactory  —  or,  to  judge  from  prevail- 
ing analogy,  more  satisfactory — substi- 
tutes. Of  course  it  is  unfair,  as  must  be 
admitted,  to  balance  Greek,  here.as  dse- 
where,  against  any  other  single  available 
language,  if  there  be  taken  into  account 
the  time  and  effort  now  necessary  to  pene- 
trate even  its  outer  precincts.  It  does  not 
alter  this  contention  even  if  one  admits 
that  Greek  affords  certain  comfainatioBs 
of  mental  exercises  not  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  a  trainiog 
based  upon  the  classics,  as  any  one  knows 
whose  line  ci  specialisation  has  diverged 
from  early  absorption  in  them.  As  to 
whether  certain  undesirable  qualities  sre 
inherent  in  such  tnuning,  opinions  may 
well  differ;  the  question  awaits  an  aa- 
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swer,  and  that  through  demonstration. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  attitudes  and 
mental  processes  acquired  in  orthodox 
classical  study  are  not  of  much  use  else- 
where ;  and  the  reason  is  that  such  study 
is  not  alive,  or  is  not  made  so.  In  the 
classics  all  is  cut  and  dried,  and  rever- 
ence for  authority  is  the  conventional 
attitude.  **J1"  said  one  active  and  noted 
professor  of  the  classics,  ''a  man  has 
health,  energy,  and  industry  through  a 
long  life,  he  may  hope  to  cover  part  of  the 
ground  afa^ady  traversed  before  him." 
It  all  goes  back  to  the  fathers.  One  some- 
what admires  this  system,  settlec^and 
articulated,  as  he  marvels  at  that  ci  the 
Roman  church,  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  The  structure  is  grand,  austere, 
aweight  with  the  prestige  of  generations. 
But  it  does  not  l^eathe  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age,  and  its  acolytes  can  blame 
only  themselves  if  they  are  not  content 
to  be  left  in  cloistered  peace.  There  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  an  ideal  of  cakn 
and  tranquil  erudition,  quiet  refinement, 
and  serene  imworldliness;  it  appeals  to 
one  in  the  stress  ci  life,  at  times  with  an 
almost  irresistible  charm.  It  is  a  noble 
ejostence,  but  it  is  rare,  and  should  be  so. 
The  youth  of  this  age  do  not  take  to  it, 
and  should  not,  for  it  is  anachronistic. 
And,  being  so,  it  is  positively  detrimental 
to  the  majority  to  be  taught  its  ways  as  a 
training  for  the  life  of  the  present  age. 

Under  the  classical  system  of  past 
generations  the  collegian  has  learned  to 
take  things  for  granted  and  upon  au- 
thority, and  to  approach  them  uncrit- 
ically. He  is  engaged  in  the  main  in  a 
study  of  words,  and  the  ideal  held  before 
his  youthful  strivings  is  the  disdpultLS^ 
able,  with  the  aid  of  lexicon,  grammar 
and  notes,  to  extract  the  information, 
often  obscure,  insipid,  or  long  antedated, 
from  certain  lines  and  pages,  and  recite 
thereon.  The  net  influence  of  such  train- 
ing has  been  too  often  the  inculcation  of 
intellectual  dependence,  timidity  in  the 
exercise  of  individual  judgment,  distrust 
of  one's  own  conclusions,  and  a  general 
haziness  and  uncertainty  of  mental  opera- 


tions. There  is  no  need  of  the  modern 
scholar's  labor-saving  methods  and  ap- 
pliances, because  too  often  the  work  is  in 
itself  the  end.  Collection  and  collation  of 
data,  classification  and  critical  discrimi- 
nation—  what  need  of  these? 

Having  come  to  graduate  work  in  his- 
tory or  science,  after  a  typically  classical 
course,  there  is  trouble  in  store  for  him 
who  hopes  to  use  his  preliminary  training 
to  fiuther  his  later  ends.  Historical  and 
scientific  investigation  call  for  qualities 
of  mind  and  results  of  mental  discipline  , 
which  the  classical  regime  has  not  fos- 
tered. Between  the  end  of  college  train- 
ing and  the  beginning  of  real  usefulness 
in  the  new  field,  between  preparation  for 
life-work  and  that  life-work  itself,  there 
must  and  does  occur  for  many  a  promis- 
ing young  man  a  great  mental  and  moral 
shock,  accompanied  by  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  new  start.  Not  only  that;  there 
is  a  period  of  broken  standards  and 
superseded  criteria,  with  all  the  misery 
which  that  implies.  Naturally  this  is  a 
matter  of  degree;  but  teachers  who  have 
been  much  thrown  with  advanced  stu- 
dents of  a  non-classical  specialty,  par- 
ticularly with  those  who  have,  during  a 
highly  creditable  undergraduate  course 
assimilated  most  faithfully  the  classical 
training  and  "method,"  have  too  often 
been  witnesses  ci  ineffectual  and  bewil- 
dered attempts  to  regain  lost  bearings. 
The  young  man  knows  his  work  is  crude 
and  ineffective,  but  he  does  not  know 
why;  surprised  and  disgusted,  his  dis- 
appointment often  takes  the  form  of  self- 
recrimination  and  distrust.  The  situa- 
tion is  rendered  the  more  blind  and 
torturing  if ,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  he 
sees  less  studious  companions  falling  in 
successfully  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  college  senior  year,  which  generally 
awakens  the  less  prudent  to  a  sense  of 
vanishing  opportunity,  often  shows  an  as- 
tonishing advance  in  the  quality  of  work 
in  extra-classical  subjects  performed  by 
erstwhile  indifferent  men.  They  see  for 
the  first  time,  in  history  or  science,  a  spe- 
cies of  learning  that  is  understandiJble 
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and  full  of  life-interest;  thejr  catch  the 
swing  better,  having  little  to  unlearn*  and 
not  seldom  cause  heart-burning  in  their 
one-time  easily  prevailing  rivals. 

After  an  ind^nite  period  devoted  to 
this  weary  waste  of  vital  energy,  matters 
begin  to  mend  for  the  discomfited;  prob- 
ably after  one  gets  definitely  out  dP  the 
old  grooves,  a  formerly  acquired  habit  of 
steady  and  careful  industry  tends  to  ad- 
vance its  possessor  with  greater  strides 
and  with  fewer  interruptions  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  But,  having 
reached  with  pain  a  new  orientation,  he 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  assign  any  special 
educational  value  to  the  classics,  until 
through  the  lapse  of  time  a  truer  per- 
spective is  gained  and  there  is  l^ure  to 
con  the  actual  treasures  which,  albeit 
with  great  expenditure  dt  effort,  he  has 
retained  from  his  college  days. 

These  remarks  are  naturally  better 
applicable  to  the  system  of  required 
classics  than  to  that  of  the  present  day, 
and  one  who  grew  up  under  the  old 
regime  can  scarcely  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  free  chooser.  He  feels 
that  the  latter  has  got  a  better  education 
and  is  apter  for  the  struggle  of  life, 
without  visible  cultural  disabilities.  But, 
assuming  a  retroactive  power  of  choice, 
it  is  but  fair  to  estimate  the  sacrifices 
incurred  in  securing  what  training  in 
Greek  one  has.  This  is  the  question  of 
comparative  cost  looked  at  from  a  slightly 
different  angle.  When  one  had  com- 
pleted the  largely  required  course  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  he  emerged  from 
college  self-distrustful  in  modern  lan- 
guages, short  on  history,  law,  and  eco- 
nomics, and  devoid  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  certainly  half  or  three-quarters 
of  the  sciences.  Music  and  the  fine  arts 
he  knew  not.  He  had  covered  certain 
courses  in  English  literature,  that  oasis 
for  saint  and  sinner  alike,  but  had  had 
no  systematic  practice  in  expressing  him- 
self in  his  native  tongue.  He  found  his 
Greek  and  Latin,  it  might  be  added, 
empty  of  the  values  asserted  for  the 
teaching  of  such  expression;  rather  did 


they  inculcate  the  involved  and  John- 
sonian style,  together  with  a  shamefaced 
leaning  toward  trite  classical  alluaon. 
How  much  of  this  gaping  hiatus  in  edu- 
cation, four  to  seven  years  at  three  to  iSve 
hours  a  week,  plus  preparation  for  the 
same,  would  have  bridged,  may  be  left  to 
individual  judgment. 

The  question  presents  itself  something 
Hke  this  to  the  student  of  the  sodsl 
sciences:  Would  I  trade  my  Gredc,  con- 
sidered both  culturaQy  and  practically, 
for  biology,  for  zoology,  or  for  geology, 
let  alone  a  combination  (which  would  be 
a  fairer  equivalent)  of  these  or  similar 
other  sciences?  A  positive  affirmative 
leaps  to  the  lips.  Upon  reflection  it  is 
sustained.  You  go  over  in  this  reflectioD 
some  such  line  of  thought  as  the  above, 
and  in  addition  you  scrutinize  tiie  value 
of  Gredc  as  an  aid  in  research  —  for  it 
is  that  to  a  student  of  human  societies 
in  a  degree  far  surpassing  its  importance 
in  most  other  sciences.  But  it  is  (rf  small 
advantage,  after  all,  to  read  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  even  Homer,  in  the  original,  yon 
feel.  You  may  miss  certain  fine  points 
and  sacrifice  some  accuracy  through  de- 
pendence upon  a  translation;  but  if  yoo 
do  essay  the  original,  the  constant  plyii^ 
of  the  lexicon  eats'  up  time,  strength, 
and  patience,  for  relatively  insigmficaiil 
increments  of  superi<nity  in  your  results. 
In  fact  you  doubt,  when  you  finally  set 
down  yoiur  reference  to  the  ori^nal, 
whether  it  is  not  done  more  out  of  latent 
pedantry  and  a  desire  to  get  credit  for 
unusual  labors  than  because  of  the  spe- 
cial weight  of  your  opinions  referable  to 
direct  approach  to  soiurces.  If  one  re- 
nounces wholesale  reading  in  the  otigioal 
and  confines  himself  to  the  intensive 
study  of  an  occasional  author  or  signifi* 
cant  passage,  and  takes  the  necessaiy 
time  and  pains,  he  is  doubtless  repaid, 
that  is,  he  gets  something  more  out  of 
them  than  one  who  does  not  do  this;  bat 
he  cannot  repeat  the  process  often,  or 
he  is  ruined.  And  so  he  betakes  himself 
to  Jowett  or  Lang  or  Voss«  and  chances 
it  on  the  loss  of  atmosphere  and  poasiUy 
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completer  accuracy.  He  regrets  thia  pro- 
ceeding intenaelj,  and  reflects  bitterly  on 
what  he  could  do  for  the  satisfaction  of 
scholarlj  instincts  were  it  German  or 
Spanish,  recalling  meanwhile,  and  with  a 
resentful  sense  of  loss,  that  he  has  put  up- 
on the  latter  languages  but  a  fraction  of 
the  time  and  pains  which  his  indifferent 
control  of  Greek  has  cost. 

It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  makes 
enemies  for  the  Greek  among  perfectly 
fair-minded,  but  human,  scholars.  It  is 
not  that  th^  deny  its  absolute  value ;  it  is 
its  relative  worth  that  is,  and  should  be, 
determinative.  In  fairness  such  men 
should  not  be  loftily  dubbed  utilitarian 
and  of  taste  unrefined.  The  line  which 
limits  the  power  of  neglecting  the  utilita- 
rian is  not  drawn  for  all  men  in  the  same 
place;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
dictation  of  tastes  is  presumption.  Some 
choice  has  to  be  made,  for  men  have 
limitations  in  powers  and  hours ;  perhaps 
in  the  millennium  all  working-days  will 
have  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  eyes  and 
minds  will  be  tireless,  and  then  one  will 
have  the  chance  of  jUMimilftring  to  him- 
self the  sum  of  all  species  of  culture. 

Naturally  that  which  is  most  in  the 
eye  of  adverse  opinion  to  Greek  is,  as  so 
often,  the  unnecessary  and  unessential. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  hostil- 
ity to  the  language  and  its  literature; 
there  is  no  excuse  for  hating  aorists  and 
abhorring  Herodotus.  But  irritation  at 
the  assumptions  and  methods  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  Greek  is  too  often  carried  over 
by  association  to  create  a  thoroughly 
unjust  estimate  of  everything  connected 
with  the  language.  The  old  assumptions 
(of  superiority,  etc.),  dating,  Hke  the 
dogma  of  pa[ml  infallibility,  from  a  time 
of  unquestioned  prestige,  appear  now  so 
gratuitous  to  those  unendowed  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  or  too  indignant  to  use  it, 
that  they  arouse  wrath  rather  than  the 
tolerance  due  to  passing  survivals.  All 
sponsors  of  Greek  ought  now  to  drop 
even  the  shadow  of  such  pretensions  and 
oome  out  into  the  open  with  their  good 
wares,  to  offer  them  on  their  merit  with 


those  of  the  rest.  There  will  always  be  a 
select  concourse  who  can  afford,  or  will 
afford,  the  price;  they  may  realize  that  it 
is  high,  but  they  will  feel,  and  that  cor- 
rectly, that  the  value  is  great  But  there 
should  be  no  effort  to  force  them  upon 
the  reluctant,  nor  any  heart-burning  be- 
cause other  good  things  are  now  offered 
in  the  educational  market.  Such  an  atti- 
tude, with  the  reasoning  back  of  it,  is 
mediseval. 

But  why  cannot  the  wares  be  less 
costly?  Cannot  processes  be  applied 
which  shall,  without  cheapening  the  pro- 
duct in  any  essential  way,  bring  it  within 
reach  d  a  rather  extended  patronage? 
Cannot  the  old  patterns  be  modified,  or 
set  aside  in  favor  of  those  which  appeal 
to  the  changed  taste  of  an  age  of  greater 
opportunity?  There  is  no  alternative 
if  the  restriction  of  Greek  to  a  smaller 
dient^e  ia  intolerable.  Prophecies  of 
Greek  ''coming  into  its  own  again,"  of 
the  inevitable  return-swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum, are  hazardous;  they  do  not  take 
into  account  the  altered  setting  in  which 
Greek  finds  itself.  Reaction  may  not 
duplicate  action  if  friction  is  too  great,  or 
in  the  presence  of  diverting  forces  in  the 
field.  Nor  is  it  apposite,  however  pictur- 
esque, to  stand  out  in  disdain  as  from  the 
worship  of  some  golden  calf.  The  es- 
sence of  viability  b  power  of  adaptation 
to  change  when  this  is  not  mere  fitful 
oscillation;  and  the  sentiment  r^;arding 
Greek  studies  has  gathered  too  much 
headway  to  be  disnussed  as  a  capricious 
vagary.  Granted  even  that  it  is  locally 
referable  to  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  yet  who  would  hope  for  a 
return  to  simple  and  docile  ways  when 
such  alteration,  deploraUe  though  it  may 
seem,  is  due  to  the  action  of  no  less  than 
elemental  forces  ? 

It  would  be  a  risky  task  and  a  thank- 
less to  suggest  methods  of  popularizing 
Greek  culture  as  it  should  be  popularized 
if  this  is  possible.  Tentatives  are  being 
put  forth  in  this  direction.  In  last  analy- 
sis, these  must  through  actual  experi- 
mentation be  subjected  to  dimination 
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and  selection  of  the  best.  If  the  orthodox 
methods  have  proved  themselves  ineffi- 
cient, thej  should  be  the  object  of  the 
most  searching  scrutiny  and  the  most 
ruthless  weediog-out.  In  general,  it  is 
only  common  sense  that  such  proposed 
variations  of  procedure  should  be  fostered 
as  look  to  the  appropriation  of  that  in  the 
methods  of  other  branches  of  study  to 
which  these  latter  owe  their  progress. 
Moreover,  greater  attention  should  be 
given,  it  would  seem,  to  the  correlation  of 
Greek  with  other  subjects ;  aloofness  and 
pride  of  place  should  be  renounced.  The 
instructor  should  seek  to  make  himself  a 
man  of  such  breadth  as  to  be  capable  of 
indicating  to  scholars  of  all  persuasions 
what  Greek  has  to  offer  them.  It  would 
be  a  long  story  and  vexed  with  detail 
if  any  outsider  were  to  develop  his  idea 
of  how  Greek  should  be  taught;  and  he 
would  doubtless  come  to  shipwreck  speed- 
ily against  some  unforeseen  reef .  This  is 
a  subject  more  suitable  for  informal  dis- 
cussion, if  it  be  candid  and  not  heated, 
than  for  an  essay.  But  that  time-saving 
methods^  cannot  be  developed  who  will 
affirm  ? 

The  case  of  Greek  seems  to  many  of  us 
vitally  a  pedagogical  one,  granted  that, 
apart  from  obsolete  attitudes  and  as- 

^  The  attempt  to  disoard  the  lang^na^,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  olaasios  in  translation,  has  mnoh  in  its 
faTor.  The  idea  is,  however,  disagfreeable  to 
the  loTer  of  Greek,  who  would  oall  first  for  a 
desperate  effort  to  modify  the  teaching  of  the 


sumptions,  the  situation  be  squardy 
viewed  with  the  idea  of  learning  the 
truth,  not  expounding  it  as  preconceived. 
Whether  it  can  be  solved  or  not  will  de- 
termine whether  Greek  will  wideiy  and 
directly,  or  exclusively  and  only  indi- 
rectly, advantage  the  race.  The  treas- 
ures of  the  Greeks  are  attractive  enough 
to  any  man  of  mind  and  heart;  there  is  no 
trouble  there.  Would  that  Latin  could 
approach  Greek  in  this  respect!  If  it 
were  as  easy  to  learn  Greek  as  German 
or  French,  or  German  and  French,  many 
a  man  would  hasten  to  acquire  it,  even  in 
later  years,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  a 
mighty  age  in  its  own  words,  replete  with 
their  subtle  suggestion  ci  place,  time,  and 
environment  But  such  potential  lovers 
are  not  likely  to  be  content  with  the 
"'residuum"  which,  as  some  defenders  of 
the  classics,  rather  graveled  for  matter, 
say,  is  sure  "after  all"  to  remain  in  the 
mind  of  the  student.  The  truth  is  that 
scarcely  any  one  does  leam  Greek  in  col- 
lege or  before;  and  what  could  be  more 
damning  than  this  ?  In  view  of  this  fact 
all  discussion  about  cultural  and  practi- 
cal utility  is  really  suspended  in  the  air. 
The  comparative  cost  of  Greek  is  exorbi- 
tant and  well-nigh  prohibitive.  The  vitd 
question  is :  Can  it  be  lowered  ? 

langna^re-  Let  one  say  what  he  will,  evea 
Qoethe  and  Voss,  Tennyson  and  Brownii^ 
cannot  preserre  to  ns  the  indefinaUe  atmo- 
sphere of  the  originaL  Bnt  this  irfiole  pro- 
position regarding  traaslationa  really  falls  oat> 
side  our  "  ease  of  Greek." 
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NOCTES   AMBROSIANiE 

BY  SARAH   N.   CLEGHORN 


Fbom  Windward  Mountain's  barren  crest. 
The  roaring  gale  flies  down  the  West, 
And  drifts  the  snow  on  Redmount's  breast. 

In  hollows  dark  with  pine. 

II 

Full  in  its  path  from  hill  to  hill. 
There  stands,  beside  a  ruined  mill, 
A  lonely  house,  above  whose  sill 

A  brace  of  candles  shine. 

ui 

And  there  an  ancient  bachelor. 
And  maiden  sister  past  threescore. 
Sit  all  forgetful  of  the  roar 

Of  wind  and  mountain  stream; 

IV 

Forgot  the  wind,  —  forgot  the  snow, — 
What  magic  airs  about  them  blow? 
They  read  in  wondering  voices  low 

The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream! 


And  reading,  past  their  frozen  hill 
In  charmM  woods  they  range  at  will. 
And  hear  the  horns  of  Oberon  shrill 

Above  the  Plunging  Tam;  — 

VI 

O  long  beyond  the  cock's  first  crow 

In  dreams  they  walk  where  mayflowers  blow; 

Late  do  they  dream,  and  likor  grow 

To  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
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BY   J.\NE   PRATT 


I  THINK  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  I  shall 
remember  everything  which  happened 
that  day.  It  is  as  if  it  shone  with  a  light 
of  its  own. 

And  first  of  all  I  was  wakened  by  the 
thought  of  him.  Not  but  that  he  had 
been  often  enough  in  my  mind  during 
the  two  years,  nearly  two  years,  since  I 
saw  him  last,  —  but  in  such  sad,  aching 
thoughts.  This  was  clear,  quick,  gay, 
as  if  he  had  called  me. 

It  struck  me  wide-awake,  and  instantly 
I  remembered  that  it  was  Wednesday,  the 
Wednesday  of  the  Sewing  Society,  and  I 
found  myself  shivering  a  little  there  in  the 
big,  white  bed,  with  the  April  sunshine 
coming  in  through  the  windows.  Fcv  the 
Sewing  Society  at  our  house  meant  a 
great  deal,^h,  a  very  great  deal,  to  me! 
It  meant  that  I  was  going  to  give  up  idle 
dreams,  if  I  only  could,  and  was  going  to 
remember  how  much  our  family  had 
always  stood  for  in  the  community, — 
that  is  a  quotation  from  Great^unt  Lu- 
cilla, —  and  to  remember  how  my  mo- 
ther—  "and  your  mother  was  a  very 
remarkable  woman,  my  dear,  a  much 
more  remarkable  woman  than  you  can 
ever  hope  to  be  "  —  had  never  grudged 
the  time  she  gave  to  the  church  or  to  soci- 
ety, and  to  remember  how  everybody  had 
loved  her  — 

But  I  could  not  lie  there  and  think 
of  all  Great-aunt  Ludlla  had  said.  I 
jumped  out  dt  bed,  reminding  myself  of 
the  preparations  to  be  made  for  my 
guests.  And  then  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  stand  in  front  of  the  mirror  and 
look  and  look,  and  wonder  and  wonder, 
if  he  could  see  me,  if  he  would  think  I 
was  changed.  Now,  I  was  still  only 
twenty-three,  and  I  had  a  small,  rounded 
face,  which,  no  matter  how  thin  I  got, 
always  looked  chubby,  and  rather  cheer- 
ful, crinkly  hair,  and  some  foolish  dim- 
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pies  which  came  out  easily;  so,  on  the 
whole,  I  decided  I  should  still  appear 
natural  to  him.  But  what  difference  did 
that  make  ?  I  should  probably  never  see 
him  again,  unless  perhaps  when  we  were 
both  very  old,  like  King  George  the  Third 
and  Annie  Russell  in  the  play,  and  I  was 
going  to  settle  down  and  be  a  comfort  to 
my  father,  and  a  pillar  of  the  churdi, 
and  before  I  got  really  old  I^ouki  prob- 
ably marry  John  Stone.  Only  I  must 
decide  that  pretty  soon,  whether  to  let 
John  Stone  keep  on  liking  me  as  wdl 
as  he  did;  for  there  must  be  no  more 
wretched  misunderstandings  and  making 
people  unhappy  about  me. 

Yes,  I  went  on  talking  to  myself  seri- 
ously and  steadily  like  that  all  the  while 
I  was  dressing,  and  by  the  time  I  was 
ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast  I  wss 
more  than  half  over  the  queer  flutter  and 
thriU  of  having  been  awakened  so  sud- 
denly by  the  thought  of  him.  And  when 
I  saw  how  capable  and  sensiUe  I  was, 
talking  with  Nora  after  breakfast,  I 
couldn't  help  admiring  myself.  Duly 
was  to  be  my  guiding  star  from  that  day, 
the  day  of  the  Sewing  Society.  Then, 
after  that,  Nora  and  I  were  ao  busy  all 
the  morning  that  I  quite  fcwgot  about 
duty  and  the  lovely  thing  I  was  going  to 
be  in  my  complete  self-abnegation. 

And  after  it  was  ready  the  house  really 
did  look  pretty,  though  pretty  is  almost 
too  little  a  wcffd  for  such  a  large,  wide- 
hailed,  square-roomed,  broad-window-' 
seated  old  mansion.  Our  town  is  not  onlj 
old-fashioned  in  having  a  flourisfaiDg 
Sewing  Society  instead  of  a  Woman's 
Club;  it  still  keeps  its  colonial  houses, 
though  they  are  not  so  full  of  life  as  thej 
used  to  be.  Father  and  I  are  the  only 
Carstones  left  in  ours.  But  every  Car- 
stone  who  had  ever  been  happy  there 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  old  house 
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when  Nora  and  I  had  it  finaUy  ready, 
upstairs  and  down,  for  the  horde  we  ex- 
pected. The  day  was  warm  and  the  fur- 
nace was  out,  and  good,  clean  birch- wood 
with  the  bark  shining  was  laid  behind 
the  shining  andirons,  ready  to  be  lighted 
later.  I  had  picked  great  bunches  ci 
daffodils  from  the  terrace,  and  there  were 
some  in  every  room;  the  old  china  and 
silver  looked  proud  piled  up  on  the 
dining-room  table;  the  sun  came  in 
through  the  broad  windows,  mixed  with 
the  glimmer  of  the  mist-like  green  of  the 
trees.  And  after  oiur  stand-up  lunch,  — 
Daddy  was  a  dear!  —  when  all  the  pre- 
parations were  completed,  I  put  on  my 
new  rajah  (made  princess),  which  was 
of  a  soft,  misty  green  just  like  the  trees 
that  day.  I  was  afraid  Aunt  Lucilla 
would  think  it  a  bit  too  dressy  for  the 
occasion,  but  if  I  was  to  be  good  I  must 
be  allowed  my  little  liberties. 

And  at  last  they  were  all  there,  all  the 
old  stand-bys.  Mrs.  Brunton,  thin  and 
hurried,  had  been  first  to  come,  though 
she  said  she  had  been  cleaning  house 
every  minute  of  the  morning.  I  got  her 
settled  in  my  favorite  little  wicker  chair 
near  a  front  window,  where  she  could  see 
everybody  on  the  street,  —  they  live  in 
such  a  lonesome  place,  the  Bruntons,  — 
and  by  that  time  the  guests  began  to 
arrive  thick  and  fast.  Presently  the  room 
was  full  and  they  were  all  talking  about 
the  church  carpet,  or  listening  very  hard, 
and  as  if  they  had  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut  very  tight  to  prevent  nuggets  of 
wisdom  from  dropping  out.  The  ladies 
of  our  Society  do  not  know  or  care  about 
parliamentaiy  law,  but  though  they  never 
voted  or  made  motions  or  anything  like 
that,  I  am  sure  Great-aunt  LudUa  was 
in  the  chair.  It  was  such  an  uncom- 
fortable, narrow-seated,  straight-backed 
chair,  too,  one  that  usually  stands  in  the 
hall,  and  that  nobody  ever  thinks  ci  sit- 
ting in.  Aunt  Lucilla  is  short,  and  her 
feet  barely  touched  the  floor,  but  she 
rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  she  had  saved 
somebody  else  from  being  uncomfort- 
able, knitted  on  her  scarlet  slipper, — 
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she  is  always  knitting  scarlet  slippers, 

—  and   found  out   the    "sense  of   the 
meeting  "  —  is  that  what  they  call  it  ? 

—  quite  as  well  as  if  she  had  said,  "  Is 
the  motion  seconded  ?  "  and  such  things. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
remember  all  they  said  about  that  stupid 
carpet,  or  rather  those  two  stupid  car- 
pets, the  one  they  had  and  the  one  they 
wanted!  But  what  with  Great-aunt  Lu- 
dlla  in  the  high,  straight-backed  chair, 
and  the  few  daffodils  which  were  left 
on  the  terrace  after  my  morning's  raid, 
beckoning  me  to  come  out  whenever  I 
looked  that  way,  the  carpets  got  to  seem 
to  me  like  Aunt  Ludlla's  Duty,  and  I 
felt  fairly  wrapped  up  and  half  smothered 
in  their  thick,  wiry  folds,  but  yet  deter- 
mined to  look  pleasant  and  stick  to  my 
post  whatever  happened. 

Mrs.  Stubbins  said  it  was  a  good  time 
to  buy  carpets.  I  remember  she  was 
measuring  off  some  cotton  from  the  point 
of  her  nose  to  the  longest  stretch  of  her 
arm  when  she  said  it,  and  the  action  was 
so  forceful  that  I  felt  at  once  that  she 
had  private  tips  from  all  the  leading 
dry-goods  merchants  in  our  county  town ; 
but  Mrs.  Brunton  was  unawed,  and  the 
little  wicker  chair  and  her  delightful  posi- 
tion by  the  window  had  not  appreciably 
softened  her. 

"But  if  we  don't  need  a  new  one,  Mrs. 
Stubbins,"  she  snapped,  "  where  is  the 
economy  in  buying  it  ?  "  She  had  been 
twisting  and  turning  her  own  carpet,  no 
doubt,  all  the  morning,  trying  to  get  the 
thin  places  under  the  furniture,  and  who 
would  n't  be  a  little  snappish  ? 

Apparently  not  Mrs.  Leland,  who  just 
grows  sweeter  and  gentler  and  more 
transparent,  the  worse  her  husband  acts. 
She  put  in  a  mild  little  remark,  that  of 
course  we  could  get  along  with  the  old 
carpet  if  it  was  what  we  wanted,  but 
she  had  to  confess  that  its  peculiar  shade 
of  magenta  did  get  on  her  nerves;  it  al- 
most made  her  forget  the  sermon  some- 
times, she  was  ashamed  to  say. 

But  this  mild  remark  aroused  another 
mild  lady,  little  Miss  Alsop,  all  in  gray. 
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"Oh,  how  can  ^u  say  so  ?"  wailed  the 
little  spinster.  "  It  was  new  the  day  Mr. 
Caruthers  was  ordained.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  beautiful  it  was  that  day." 

She  almost  chanted  the  words,  and 
her  face  was  Ht  up.  Then  I  remembered 
that  Mr.  Giruthers  had  died  of  consump- 
tion, and  I  had  heard  people  say  that 
Miss  Alsop  was  in  love  with  him. 

But  Mrs.  Leland  and  Miss  Alsop  could 
not  keep  the  smart  ones  quiet  long,  and 
there  was  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  "  Well,  /  think  the  women  of 
this  town  do  too  much.  Has  n't  the  Sew- 
ing Society  just  painted  the  steeple? 
And  how  we  raked  and  scraped  for  that 
money!'* 

"And  aren't  the  ladies  of  the  First 
Church  glad  and  proud  to  work  their 
fingers  off  for  the  old  Society  ?  "  retorted 
Aunt  Lucilla,  from  her  high-backed 
throne,  knitting  very  fast. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  tribute  of  silence 
to  the  leadership  and  emotion  in  Great- 
aunt  Lucilla's  voice,  but  it  was  broken 
in  a  minute  by  Mrs.  Arkwright,  large  and 
judicial. 

"I  am  sure  we  are  all  willing  to  work. 
Miss  Carstone,  but  the  question  is  — " 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Would  they  never  stop  ?  My  eyes  wan- 
dered again  to  the  terraces  where  the 
daffodils,  struck  by  the  western  sun, 
fairly  danced  and  twinkled.  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  throat  with  a  wild  idea  that 
at  last  that  carpet  was  really  smothering 
me,  —  but  I  only  slipped  a  soft,  friendly 
cushion  behind  little  Miss  Alsop's  back, 
and  fixed  my  eyes  with  rapt  attention 
on  Mrs.  Arkwright. 

And  just  then  came  the  mirade,  the 
miracle  straight  out  of  heaven. 

"If  we  took  the  breadths  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,"  Mrs.  Arkwright  was  saying;  but 
she  stopped  suddenly,  for  Nora  stood  in 
the  doorway,  very  alert. 

"Miss  Helen,  a  gentleman  to  see 
you!" 

The  movement  and  chatter  of  the  Sew- 
ing Society  stopped.  It  was  as  if  they  all 
waited  for  the  miracle. 


Instantly  I  was  in  the  hall,  and  there 
he  stood — he — he!  For  two  years. 
nearly  two  years,  I  had  missed  hhn  so! 
oh.  how  I  had  missed  him !  And  there  he 
stood,  every  bit  of  him,  my  blessed,  bless- 
ed man!  I  could  only  run  to  him  and  take 
hold  of  his  hand,  half -laughing  and  half- 
crying.  Where  could  we  talk  best?  I 
was  thinking  all  the  time. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  house  were  fuH  I 
heard  voices  in  the  library  across  the 
hall;  through  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  I  could  see  figures  moving  among 
the  taUes. 

"Oh,  let  us  go  to  the  sununer-house,*' 
I  said,  "there  is  no  room  here." 

We  went  through  the  bare  orchard,  not 
saying  a  word.  It  seemed  an  age.  Per- 
haps he  had  stopped  caring  far  me.  Of 
course  he  had  stopped  caring  for  me, 
and  he  must  think  my  dragging  him  out 
here  very  queer — very  queer.  Why  had 
I  been  so  boki?  Why  did  n't  be  ^eak? 
I  could  n't,  with  my  heart  thum^nng  so. 

At  the  top  of  the  warm  western  hill- 
slope,  beyond  the  daffodil  terraces  and 
the  orchard,  was  the  little  lattioe-vQrk 
arbor.  It  was  very  quiet  there,  and  the 
sun  and  shadow  checkered  us  all  over 
as  we  sat  down.  He  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  would  never  stop,  very  aerioas,  very 
solemn.  But  now  I  had  forgotten  to  be 
frightened.  My  eyes  danced  at  the  sight 
of  him,  th^  had  ached  for  it  so  long. 
His  square  shoulders,  the  line  of  his  hair 
above  his  ears,  his  steady  eyes  —  how 
glad  I  was  I  was  wearing  my  pretty 
dress! 

"Helen,  are  you  going  to  marry  your 
father's  partner  ?  "  he  asked. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  get 
hold  of  his  hand  and  press  it  up  against 
my  cheek,  just  to  see  how  it  would  feel 

"Wl\y  should  you  think  so?"  I  an- 
swered very  demurely. 

He  rose  as  if  he  were  going  to  stride 
up  and  down,  but  how  could  he  stride  in 
that  little  summer-house?  So  he  stood 
beside  me  very  straight 

"If  I  lose  you  now,"  he  said,  and  my 
heart  turned  right  over,  "  it  won't  be 
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because  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  the  truth. 
I  have  never  understood  —  and  now, 
now  they  say  you  are  going  to  marry  your 
father's  partner.  Tell  me  the  truth,  and 
then  —  no  matter !  "  His  hard  voice 
htoke  on  the  last  word,  and  he  sat  down 
beside  me  hke  a  tired  boy.   "  Please !  " 

But  then  I  think  he  must  have  be- 
gun to  feel  a  little  glad  to  have  me  right 
there.  A  bluebird  on  a  tree  near  began 
to  sing,  and  somehow  he  looked  less  mar- 
tial. I  fancied  he  must  have  been  afraid 
to  come,  he  had  appeared  so  brave  up  to 
that  time! 

"I've  had  an  awful  time  of  it.  Per- 
haps you  think  it  was  fun.  Why  did  you 
write  me  what  you  did,  and  why  did  you 
send  back  my  letter?  " 

'"Because  I  was  engaged  to  Lloyd 
Baker,"  I  almost  whispered. 

''Engaged  to  lioyd  Baker?"  he 
shouted. 

"Yes,  all  the  time  I  knew  you,  all  that 
summer  at  North  Woodstock,"  I  mur- 
mured. 

"Engaged  to  Lloyd  Baker! "  He  got 
up  and  tried  to  pace  again. 

"Sit  down,  be  quiet,  and  let  me  tell 
you.  We  were  engaged  the  winter  be- 
fore. We  used  to  dance  together  a  good 
deal  and  he  was  a  lovely  dancer,  and 
I  think  I  must  have  been  very  young 
and  foolish.  Anyway,  we  were  engaged ; 
but  it  was  a  secret  And  then  at  North 
Woodstock  I  saw  you,  and  we  had  such 
a  jolly  time  together,  all  of  us  who  were 
in  the  camps  —  we  were  just  such  good 
friends  —  I  hardly  thought  why  I  was  so 
bappy  —  and  I  wrote  to  Lloyd  every 
week,  and  once  you  know  he  came  up 
over  Sunday  and  Labor  Day  —  such  a 
silly  holiday  it  always  has  seemed !  —  but 
do  you  know  I  did  n't  mind  much  when 
he  went  away.  But  when  you  went!" 
I  found  my  breath  was  catching,  and  my 
old  trouble  was  creeping  up  my  throat. 

He  gently  laid  his  hand  on  mine. 

I  smiled  up  at  him  somewhat  mistily. 
"  Well,  you  know  you  never  bade  me  any 
sort  of  a  nice  farewell,  after  all  the  good 
times  we  had  had.  As  soon  as  you  were 


gone  I  knew  that  I  did  not  care  for 
Lloyd  Baker,  but  when  your  letter  came, 
your  dear  letter,  it  made  me  very  happy, 
and  then,  all  in  a  minute,  it  made  me 
ashamed,  for  I  saw  what  I  had  done.  I 
had  let  you  feel  that  way  when  all  the 
time  I  was  promised  to  Lloyd." 

I  was  trembling  a  little.  I  could  not 
help  it  He  had  taken  away  his  hand  and 
did  not  try  to  comfort  me. 

"I  felt  that  I  must  have  been  very 
wicked.  But  I  am  sure  there  was  never 
the  least  bit  of  love-making  while  you 
were  there,  was  there  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  answer  my  poor  little 
smile,  and  now  I  needed  him  most  he 
would  not  even  look  at  me. 

It  was  very  hard  work,  but  I  went  on, 
and  my  voice  sounded  far  away.  "It 
seemed  as  if  Something  which  was  not 
myself  at  all  took  hold  of  me  and  made 
me  do  it  It  said,  '  You  have  promised. 
It  is  your  fault.  Send  back  the  letter.' 
And  I  did  —  and  I  wrote  you  I  could  not 
see  you.  I  wish  I  had  asked  somebody 
to  advise  me.  But  I  thought  that  I  must 
somehow  have  been  very  wicked —  and 
I  would  not  think  of  anything  else,  only 
to  do  what  was  right.  And  then  when 
we  got  back  to  Broadmeadow  and  I  saw 
Lloyd  I  hated  the  sight  of  him,  though 
it  really  was  n't  his  fault,  you  know.  But 
I  don't  think  he  was  so  sorry,  after  all. 
He's  married  to  Mabel  Higgins  now! " 

I  had  been  looking  down,  while  I 
talked,  like  a  naughty  child,  but  Mabel 
Higgins  is  funny,  and  I  could  n't  help 
taking  a  little  peep  at  him  when  I  men- 
tioned her.  My  eyes  felt  wet,  but  Mabel 
Higgins  seemed  to  cheer  us  both  up  at 
once. 

"  Bless  her!  The  noble  girl! "  he  in- 
toned.  I  don't  know  what  he  would  have 
done  or  said  more,  but  just  then  Duty 
and  the  Sewing  Society  came,  as  it  were, 
hand-in-hand  into  the  arbor,  and  strange- 
ly enough,  I  was  glad  to  ob^  them.  "  I 
must  go,"  I  said,  pulling  away  from  his 
happy  face  and  his  detaining  hands.  "  I 
have  a  house  full  of  people.  I  am  dread- 
ful. Yes,  I'll  come  back.   But  it's  ter- 
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rible  the  way  I  am  treating  them.  Why, 
Great-aunt  Lucilla — " 

Then  as  quickly  as  the  sun  had  gone 
behind  a  doud,  and  the  bluebird  had 
ceased  singing,  he  changed  again  all  in  a 
second. 

''But  your  father's  partner?  I've  been 
m  Broadmeadow  two  hours  and  I've 
heard  twice  that  you're  going  to  marry 
your  father's  partner." 

"  Helen !  "  came  in  Great-aunt  Lu- 
cilla's  voice. 

"  Let  me  go,  dear,  let  me  go !  I  'U  come 
back.  Yes,  very  soon." 

He  was  sitting  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  I  came  in  softly  and  pulled  the 
hands  away.  His  face  looked  almost 
haggard.  It  was  only  ten  minutes,  but 
he  might  have  seen  me  married  to  John 
Stone  and  carried  to  my  grave  in  the 
interval. 

"  Tell  me."  he  said,  "  tell  me,  what- 
ever  it  is !  " 

"  No,  you  foolish  boy,  I'm  going  to 
marry  nobody,  —  nobody! " 

And  then —  I  can't  tell  you.  It  was  n't 
my  happiness  I  thought  of;  it  was  as  if 
I  floated  a  golden  spark  in  his.  It  was 
eternity. 

But  he  seemed  to  think  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  stay  there  with  him.  As  if  I 
were  not  disgraced  enough  already!  As 
if  I  should  ever  dare  face  Great-aunt 
Lucilla  again ! 

Then  when  could  he  come,  —  this 
evening? 

No,  not  this  evening.  The  young 
people  Uked  to  stay.  One  never  knew 
how  soon  they  would  go. 

Yes,  to-morrow  morning. 

Yes,  dt  course  it  was  a  long  time  to 
wait  But  he  begged  no  more.  He  would 


be  very  obedient.  He  kissed  me  good- 
by  in  Uie  little  arbor.  Yes,  it  was  a  kmg 
time  until  to-moirow.  If  anything  jAouU 
happen! 

Tlien  through  the  bare  orchard,  past 
the  side  piazza,  past  the  front  pordi  and 
the  windows,  the  whole  place  alive  with 
the  Sewing  Society,  we  went,  and  hj  the 
front  gate  he  took  my  hand  and  looked 
in  my  eyes,  and  then  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
walked  away  up  the  street  with  hia  shoul- 
ders very  square. 

I  didn't  quite  know  whether  I  was 
standing  on  tibe  ground  or  floating  in  the 
air, —  oh,  if  anything  should  happen 
before  to-morrow! —  but  I  turned  to  go 
into  the  house,  and  there,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  was  John  Stone, 
dear,  good  man,  come  from  the  office 
early  to  pass  cups  and  plates  to  the  old 
ladies  at  my  Sewing  Society. 

Well,  there  was  one  comfort,  I  had 
never  given  him  any  encouragement,  not 
the  least.  All  the  same  I  could  n't  iq>eak 
to  him  just  then,  and  I  hurried  through 
the  hall,  crowded  with  the  lately  arrived 
youths  and  maidens,  into  the  south  room, 
where  many  of  the  matrons  still  remained. 
Aunt  LucUla's  high-badced  chair  was 
vacant;  she  was,  of  course,  trying  to 
make  up  for  my  absence  elsewhere.    ' 

**  To-mcwrow,  to-morrow,  to-monow ! " 
my  heart  kept  singing.  For  me,  for  me, 
the  miracle  had  happened !  little  Mas 
Alsop  sat  with  her  hands  in  her  lap; 
Mrs.  Leland  was  bending  her  delicate, 
transparent  face  over  a  coarse  gingham 
apron  she  was  hemming ;  but  Mrs.  Bran- 
ton's  voice  rasped  high  from  the  Utde 
wicker  chair  : — 

''Well,  it  is  n't  that  I  mind  mrftm^, 
the  question  is  whether  we  really  neei  a 
carpet!" 
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It  makes  little  difference  what  phase  of 
the  situation  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment €fa  American  railroads  we  choose 
to  investigate,  the  supreme  importance 
of  personality  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity is  impressed  upon  us  at  every  turn. 
As  with  Uie  safety  problem  in  the  operat- 
ing department,  so  with  all  questions  re- 
lating to  piece-work  and  the  bonus  sys- 
tem, —  the  principle  at  stake  is  not  only 
the  absolute  right,  but  the  fundamental 
obligation,  of  every  man  to  do  his  level 
best  under  all  circumstances,  just  as  truly 
and  inevitably  in  the  best  interests  of  a 
railroad  as  of  human  progress  and  civil- 
isation. The  stoiy  of  the  stifling  of  per- 
sonality and  of  the  neglect  of  the  human 
equation  in  American  industrial  life,  and 
on  the  railroads  in  particular,  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  rdated  and  insisted  upon 
over  and  over  again,  before  public  opin- 
ion can  be  brought  to  realize  the  wide- 
spread nature  and  importance  of  the 
issue. 

The  principles  involved  in  an  ordinary 
preventable  accident  on  a  railroad  can 
be  picked  out  and  fdlowed  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  railroad  life,  all  the  way 
up  to  the  leveling  process  which,  general- 
ly speaking,  the  labor  unions  insist  upon 
in  promotion  by  seniority  and  in  matters 
idating  to  mechanical  work  in  the  rail- 
road shops.  The  steps  in  the  process  are 
all  as  plain  and  unmistakable  as  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder.  Let  us  begin  with 
one  of  the  first  appearances  or  germs  of 
the  trouble. 

A  freight  train  is  backed  into  a  yard  or 
side-track,  and  by  reason  of  rough  hand- 
ling or  carelessness,  a  small  collision  oc- 
curs and  several  cars  loaded  with  valuable 
merchandise  are  jammed  down  and  off 


the  end  of  the  track  into  the  swamp.  The 
superintendent  investigates  the  case  and 
decides  that  the  engineman  was  guilty 
of  rough  and  careless  handling.  The 
engineman  appeals  from  this  decision, 
claiming  that  a  wrong  motion  was  given 
by  the  brakenum,  or  the  brakes  did  not 
hold, — anyway  he  appeals,  and  his  con- 
tention is  taken  up  and  supported  by  his 
organization.  After  weeks  of  discussion 
and  attempted  arbitration,  the  whole 
business  is  quietly  dropped,  because  the 
men  decline  to  give  in  and  the  manage- 
ment, with  the  business  interests  of  a 
wide  section  of  country  in  actual  peril,  are 
not  .prepared  to  tie  up  the  road  and  fight 
the  issue  to  a  finish.  It  is  useless  to  mini- 
mize the  widespread  effect  of  this  inter- 
ference. I  have  given  an  illustration  of  a 
principle  that  is  at  work  on  all  railroads, 
and,  in  the  way  I  have  described,  the 
men  are  furnished  with  a  precedent,  and 
the  managers  with  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  expected  in  the  fut- 
ure. So  the  manager  now  goes  to  work 
and  orders  hunters  put  up  at  the  end  of 
these  tracks  in  all  yards  and  sidings.  He 
has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that, 
although  it  may  be  out  of  his  power  to 
teach  and  enforce  carefulness  and  per- 
sonal responsibility,  he  can  neverthe- 
less put  up  hunters  which,  when  butted 
against,  will  act  as  practical  reminders  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  cars  and  the 
duties  of  the  trainmen. 

Although  the  incident  described  is 
merely  a  figurative  illustration,  the  hunt- 
er principle  itself  is  of  widespread  appli- 
cation, and  to-day  is  practically  the  main- 
stay and  sheet  anchor  of  the  American 
railroad  manager.  To  a  much  greater 
extent  than  an  outsider  would  imagine, 
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these  bunters»  derailing  switches,  and 
other  mechanical  devices  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  propertjt  cu^  in  the  main, 
confessions  of  weakness  and  indications 
that  the  personality  of  the  men  along 
these  particular  lines  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  * 

As  another  illustration  of  our  topic, 
but  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  let 
us  now  take  a  glance  at  what  is  usually 
known  as  the  * '  Nine-Hour  Law," — more 
especially  in  its  application  to  tdegri^h 
operators. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch  is 
too  long  a  period  for  any  man  or  boy  to 
remain  in  harness.  As  I  look  at  it,  the 
primary  object  of  this  law  is,  or  should 
be,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice. This  is  particularly  desirable  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  the  worst  wrecks  in 
the  history  of  railroading  have  been  at- 
tributed to  sleepy  and  careless  tdegraph 
operators.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that,  because  the  law  has  increased  the 
operator's  pay  and  shortened  his  day's 
work,  it  has  also  increased  his  efficiency. 
You  can  depend  upon  a  good  man,  who 
works  twdve  hours  at  a  stretch,  while 
you  can  place  little  reliance  upon  a  shift- 
less fdAow  who  is  called  upon  to  work 
only  nine.  To  increase  efficiency  in  any 
department  or  industry,  you  must  touch 
or  act  upon  personality  in  some  way. 
This  giving  of  something  for  nothing  by 
the  United  States  government  is  at  best 
a  very  questionable  proceeding,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  nine-hour  law  could  not  have 
been  framed  with  at  least  some  reference 
to  merit,  attention  to  duty,  and  length  of 
service.  The  man  who  works  eight  hours 
at  high  pressure  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  overworked,  and,  generally  speaking, 
is  more  worthy  of  assistance  than  the 
twelve-hour  man  who  may  handle  on  an 
average  one  message  per  hour,  and  con- 
sequently has  difficulty  in  keeping  awake. 
Unprejudiced  judges  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  as  framed  at  present,  the  law  will 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  service.  Of  course  the  func- 
tion of  a  railroad  manager  is  to  promote 


efficiency,  but  laws  of  this  descriptioii 
ignore  the  usual  and  constituted  aoihor- 
ity  and  divert  the  attention  of  the  employ- 
ees to  their  unions  and  to  the  national 
government.  But  now  we  will  take  up 
this  matter  of  personality  and  the  human 
equation  from  a  vastly  more  important 
point  of  view. 

A  very  serious  and  somewhat  remark- 
able accident  took  place  quite  recently  — 
an  engine  attached  to  a  passenger  train 
ran  into  an  open  draw  and  dropped 
thirty  feet,  leaving  the  tender  and  four 
coaches,  containing  seventy-five  paasea- 
gera,  on  the  brink.  The  following  day, 
in  a  report  of  this  accident,  the  Boston 
Trwucript  quoted  President  Tuttle  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"You  can't  open  that  draw,  you  can't 
pull  the  Ixdts  that  block  it,  until  all  sig- 
nals are  set  for  danger,  and  th^  remain 
at  danger  while  the  draw  is  open.  Thqr 
do  not  disappear  until  the  draw  is  dosed 
and  the  signals  for  a  clear  track  are  set 
The  engineman  knew  these  signals  were 
there  and  he  knew  what  they  meant  A 
raiboad  may  supply  every  safety  device 
known  to  modem  science  for  precaotioa, 
it  may  put  in  the  perfection  of  safety-ap- 
pliances for  the  safety  of  its  paasengen 
and  its  stock,  but  you  can't  get  by  the 
human  equation.  You've  got  to  stop 
right  there.  You  can  only  discharge  the 
man  and  get  another,  and  in  turn,  he  is 
liable  to  do  the  same  thing." 

Every  word  of  the  above  statement  of 
the  president  of  the  Boston  and  Blaine 
Railroad  is  true.  It  is  the  condusion  of 
common  sense,  of  the  law  and  of  the 
prophets  on  the  subject.  And  yet  the 
criticism  which  I  intend  to  apply  to  it  is 
most  damaging. 

It  is,  alas,  only  too  true  that  practically 
very  littie  good  is  accomplished  by  dis- 
charging a  man  who  runs  a  passenger 
train  into  an  open  draw.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  locking  the  stable-door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  But  the  prindple 
of  punishment  for  offenses  of  this  nature 
is  universally  recognised,  and  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  railroad  accidents  it  thus  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  managers,  supported  hj 
public  opinion,  to  see  to  it  that  this  pun- 
ishment is  inflicted  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  place.  On  a  railroad,  with 
human  life  and  much  valuable  property 
at  stake,  a  system  of  discipline  that  does 
not  punish  for  trifles  is  a  mockery.  As  a 
practical  matter  of  fact,  all  mistakes  and 
accidents,  without  serious  consequences, 
can  be  written  down  as  trifles,  and  taking 
the  situation  in  a  wide  sense,  covering  aU 
railroads,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
power  in  the  country  to-day  that  is  either 
able  or  willing  to  discipline  enginemen 
iot  trifles.  When  a  passenger  train  has 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  draw,  it  is 
too  late  a  day  to  apply  your  prevention 
method. 

The  battle  in  regard  to  this  matter 
has  long  ago  been  fought  and  won  by 
the  men.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  is  now  in  a  position  to 
tire  out  any  board  of  railroad  manage- 
ment in  the  country.  The  statement  made 
in  Faneuil  Hall  by  a  railroad  man,  that 
in  rush  times  the  management  will  "lap 
up  any  schedule  that  is  placed  before 
them,"  was  no  empty  boast.  The  right 
of  unlimited  appeal  to  be  found  in 
the  schedules  of  the  organizations  has 
knocked  the  ground  from  under  the 
superintendent  and  made  the  punish- 
ment for  trifles  a  practical  impossibility. 
The  public  may  just  as  well  be  informed 
of  the  facts  now  as  later.  The  men  upon 
whose  vigilance  and  caution  the  safety 
of  railroad  travel  is  altogether  dependent 
are  not  being  educated  in  a  school  in 
which  even  the  rudiments  or  principles 
of  safety  are  being  taught  or  insisted 
upon.  That  a  great  majority  of  railroad 
emplc^ees  are  sound  in  their  habits  and 
'  thoroughly  honest  and  conscientious  in 
their  intentions,  is  not  open  to  question; 
but  it  is  practically  the  fault  of  these  good 
men  that  the  cardess  individuals  are  not 
subject  to  discipline,  and  so  cannot  be 
weeded  out  before  the  day  of  reckoning. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  is  al- 
most as  fatal  to  the  best  man  as  to  the 


worst,  and  in  the  words  of  President 
Tuttle,  "You  can  discharge  a  man  and 
get  another,  and,  in  turn,  he  is  liable  to 
do  the  same  thing." 

Furthermore,  however  unpalatable  the 
truth  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  American  rail- 
road man,  above  all  others,  is  most  in 
need  of  an  inflexible  system  of  disci- 
pline. The  reasons  are  obvious.  To 
begin  witbf  the  railroad  man  is  a  typical 
American.  He  is  fearless,  quick,  clever, 
and  resourceful.  He  cuts  loose,  only  too 
easily,  from  custom  and  tradition.  He 
has  supreme  confidence  in  his  own 
individual  importance  and  ability.  In 
unmistakable  quality  and  quantity  he 
b  in  possession  of  the  sterling  charac- 
teristics that  have  made  the  American 
the  most  resourceful  antagonist  by  land 
or  sea,  the  cleverest  designer  and  in- 
ventor, the  most  fearless  innovator  and 
reformer,  and  the  poorest  railroad  man, 
from  the  safety  standpoint,  in  the  world 
to-day. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  exphmation  of  this  paradox.  In  the 
mental  composition  of  the  American  raU- 
road  man  there  is  no  such  idea  or  faculty 
as  dogged  obedience.  And  yet  it  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  thinker  on 
this  subject  that  never  can  there  be  any 
prospect  for,  or  approach  to,  safety  in 
railroad  travel,  without  this  indispensable 
ingredient  of  personal  character.  It  is 
the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  railroad 
operation.  "Theirs  not  to  reason  why  " 
is  the  solution  of  the  safety  problem  in  a 
single  forceful  expression.  And  yet  in  a 
lifetime  of  railroad  service,  I  can  honestly 
affirm  that  I  never  met  more  than  half  a 
dozen  railroad  men  who  had  any  concep- 
tion, either  in  theory  or  practice,  of  this 
principle  of  dogged  obedience.  Further- 
more, I  never  came  across  a  manager  who 
was  big  enough  to  preach  the  doctrine, 
and  I  am  equally  certain  I  have  never 
read  in  the  newspapers  or  magazines  any 
widespread  expression  of  public  opinion 
that  would  lead  a  railroad  manager  to 
expect  public  support  and  approval  of 
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any  such  principle.  ConsequeDtly,  my 
argument  is  an  arraignment  not  only  of 
the  men,  the  unions,  and  the  manage- 
ments, but  of  the  manifest  opinion  and 
public  policy  of  the  American  people. 
The  price  that  is  being  paid  in  tribute  to 
this  lack  of  dogged  obedience  and  its  at- 
tendant evils  is  graphically  emphasized 
in  the  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  issued 
December  28,  1907,  as  follows:  — 

''Accidents  to  trains  on  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  continue  to  occur  in 
such  large  numbers  that  the  record,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  conserv- 
ative judg^  is  a  world-wide  reproach 
to  the  railroad  profession  in  America." 

That  the  men  should  lack  the  faculty  I 
speak  of  is  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
so  very  surprising,  but  that  a  great  many 
railroad  managers,  as  well,  should  remain 
uncertain  and  doubtful  as  to  its  funda- 
mental importance,  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  understand.  Some  time  ago  the 
writer  of  this  article  received  in  writing, 
from  the  head  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment of  one  of  our  largest  railroad  sys- 
tems, the  following  question :  — 

''  Is  it  not  equflJly  essential  that  the 
meaning  of  and  reason  for  a  rule  should 
be  evident  on  its  face  as  that  the  rule  it- 
self, that  is,  its  wording,  should  be  plain 
and  unmistakable?" 

My  reply  was  as  follows :  — 

''By  no  means.  From  the  safety  stand- 
point the  order  itself  is  primaiy;  the  rea- 
son for  its  being  in  the  time-table  is 
secondary.  Is  it  not  very  significant  that 
the  principle  of  dogged  obedience  should 
be  open  to  question  on  a  railroad,  while 
in  the  case  of  a  city  ordinance  or  a  state 
law,  no  liberty  of  thought  or  action  iix 
such  matters  is  tolerated  for  a  minute?" 

The  following  illustration  is  interest- 
ing and  well  to  the  point :  — 

In  our  time-tables  we  have  a  rule  for 
the  guidance  of  enginemen  on  what  are 
called  "hdping  engines,"  which  reads 
something  like  thb:  "Never  hang  up 
the  numbers  of  the  train  you  are  going  to 
help  on  your  headlight,  until  you  are 


actually  hitched  on  to  said  train."  The 
reason  tat  this  rule  does  not  appear  en 
its  face,  and  yet  the  rigid  necessity  for 
dogged  obedience  in  r^ard  to  it  mil  at 
once  be  understood,  when  we  study  its 
origin. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  while  woiking 
as  telegraph  operator  at  East  Deerfieki, 
Massachusetts,  I  received  a  tdegram  or- 
dering an  extra  engine  out  of  the  round- 
house to  help  a  regular  freight  train.  No. 
94,  which  was  expected  in  from  the  east 
Meanwhile  the  hdping  engine  stood 
waiting  on  a  siding  with  "  94  "  displayed 
on  its  headlight.  Before  long  an  extra  or 
"wild"  freight  train  from  the  west,  with 
orders  to  meet  No.  94  at  East  Deerfidd  oo 
single  track,  came  along,  and,  mistaking 
the  engine  with  "  94  "  on  its  headligbt 
for  the  regular  train,  kept  on  its  way  with- 
out stopfMUg.  No.  94  and  this  wild 
freight  met  in  a  cut,  and  "pfled  up"  in 
probably  the  worst  "head-on"  trof^ 
coUision  in  the  history  <^  the  old  Fitdi- 
burg  Railroad. 

Every  rule  in  the  time-table  has  its 
history  written  in  suffering  and  doDan, 
and  while,  of  course,  it  is  advisable  for 
employees  to  be  oonveiBant  with  thdr 
meaning  and  significance,  it  is  evident 
that  the  principle  of  do^;ed  obedience  is 
the  only  safe  method  for  employees  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  them.  An  inflezihle 
enforcement  of  this  principle  would  be 
looked  upon  as  little  short  of  tyranny, 
and  yet,  seriously  and  fairiy  ccmsidered, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  subordination  which 
every  railroad  man  owes  to  the  ccunmun- 
ity  in  the  interest  of  safety  and  general 
efficiency.  That  the  organisations  of 
railroad  men  do  not  insist  upon,  or  even 
countenance,  this  absolute  subordinaiian 
to  authority,  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  every  man  and  manager  in  the  service. 
We  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush, 
and  rather  than  acknowledge  the  weak- 
ness of  our  position,  we  pr^er  to  keep 
calling  on  the  public  to  pay  the  penally. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  when  the  liber^ 
and  liberal  views  of  a  few  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  many. 
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But  in  passing  from  this  branch  of  my 
subject,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
almost  unnoticed  fact  in  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  railroad  service.  Taking  an 
accident  bulletin,  issued  by  the  Interstate 
€k>nmierce  Commission,  at  random,  I 
copy  the  following:  — 

"The  total  number  of  collisions  and 
derailments  during  April,  May  and  June, 
1907.  was  8777,  of  which  2«0  collisions 
and  221  deraOments  affected  passenger 
trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engine,  and 
roadway  by  these  accidents  amounted  to 
$8,282,073." 

This  report,  treating  as  it  does  exdu- 
sively  of  collisions  and  derailments,  is 
serious  enough,  but  the  note  that  is  ap- 
pended to  it  is  the  significant  feature  of 
the  situation:  — 

''Collisions  and  derailments  which 
cause  no  death  or  personal  injury,  and 
which  cause  not  over  $150.00  damage  to 
the  property  of  the  railroad,  are  not  re- 
ported." 

Seeing  that  the  public  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  in  regard  to 
efficiency  of  service,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
a  list  of  narrow  escapes  and  of  collisions 
and  derailments  which  cause  no  deaths, 
or  personal  injury,  would  make  very 
interesting  reading.  These  are  the  very 
"trifles"  to  which  I  have  already  called 
attention.  They  are  the  seed  from  which 
we  reap  our  crop  of  disasters.  They  are 
well  worth  reporting  and  paying  atten- 
tion to,  and  no  annual  or  other  statement 
of  the  situation  on  the  railroad  is  worth 
much  if  it  fails  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  feature. 

But  apart  from  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  railroad  organization  upon 
the  individuality  and  personal  conduct  of 
its  members  in  relation  to  train  wrecks 
and  discipline,  there  is  another  branch 
of  the  topic  that  is  perhaps  still  more 
interesting,  from  a  human  and  national 
point  of  view. 

Comparatively  speaking,  public  atten- 
tion has  been  but  slightly  directed  in 
any  specific  way  to  the  matter  of  accidents 
to  employees  on  American  railroads.  It 


is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distressing 
features  to  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  safety  problem.  Collisions,  derail- 
ments, defective  hand-holds  and  brake 
apparatus,  and  the  like,  cause  injuries 
to  great  numbers  of  employees.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
the  other  day,  five  employees  were  in- 
stantly killed,  through  the  alleged  care- 
lessness or  oversight  of  a  fellow  employee. 
Such  instances,  of  course,  are  particularly 
painful  topics  for  discussion  among  rail- 
road men,  and  yet  this  is  the  kind  of  an 
accident  one  reads  about  in  the  news- 
papers almost  daily.  But  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  reading  public  will  forget  the 
very  worst  of  these  accidents  to  em- 
ployees. Their  frequency  takes  the  edge 
off  their  significance.  During  the  year 
1907,  on  a  single  American  railroad, 
104  employees  were  killed  outright,  and 
8575  were  injured.  The  cost  of  these 
accidents  to  the  raihroad  in  question  was 
something  like  $285,000.  With  an  em- 
ployers' liability  law  in  force  and  opera- 
tion, as  in  countries  abroad,  the  increate 
in  total  paid  to  employees  alone  on  this 
road  would  have  carried  the  aggregate 
to  half  a  millicm  dollars.  The  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  safety  problem  in 
relation  to  employees  is  still  more  evident 
when  we  consider  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1907,  the  casualty  list  on 
American  railroads  shows  a  total  of  all 
^persons  killed,  from  all  causes,  of  5000, 
and  injured  72,286;  the  totals  for  em- 
ployees alone  h&ng  4858  killed  and 
62,087  injured. 

The  following  figures  in  regard  to 
actual  train  accidents  and  the  casualties 
resulting  therefrom  show  a  rather  dis- 
couraging state  of  affairs,  from  the  fact 
that  the  employees  themselves  were  in 
the  main  responsible  for  them.  In  1904 
the  killed  and  injured  employees  in  train 
accidents  niunbered  7884;  in  1905,7850; 
in  1906,  8862;  and  in  1907,  9985.  As 
with  all  other  items,  so  with  accidents 
to  employees,  the  total  of  casualties  has 
largely  increased  year  by  year. 

But  one  of  the  most  distressing  features 
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to  be  considered  in  connection  with  ac- 
cidents to  employees,  whether  caused  bj 
thcur  own  carelessness  or  otherwise,  is  tlra 
absolute  indifference  with  which  news 
and  statistics  of  such  casualties  appear 
to  be  received  by  the  average  railroad 
man.  So  far  as  an  impartial  investigator 
would  be  able  to  discover,  "It 's  too  bad  '* 
is  about  the  limit  of  criticism  and  action 
in  such  matters.  The  indifference  I  call 
attention  to,  so  far  as  the  minds  of  the 
employees  are  concerned,  is  not  real,  and 
the  actual  reason  and  history  of  the 
seeming  neglect  can  easily  be  located  and 
analyzed. 

llie  railroad  employee,  as  a  unit,  is 
whole-souled  and  sympathetic ;  not  a  sus- 
picion of  indifference  can  be  imputed  to 
him,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  brother. 
Individually  speaking,  when  a  passenger 
or  an  employee  is  injured,  there  is  no  sor- 
row like  his  sorrow;  but  unfortunatdy, 
the  organizations  or  machines  through 
which  alone  his  desires  and  sympathies 
can  be  expressed,  have  never  shown  any 
disposition  to  interest  themsdves  in  any 
practical  way  in  matters  relating  -to  the 
safely  of  the  public,  or  of  the  employees, 
whenever  euch  interest  ia  UaUe  to  d&vdop 
into  a  probe  of  the  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  the  railroad  man.  The  heads  of  the 
national  organizations  of  railroad  men, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  con- 
nected with  the  operating  department, 
occupy  positions  that  are  usually  three- 
quarters  pditical.  The  wishes  and  senti- 
ments of  great  majorities  of  employees  <m 
certain  railroads  can  be,  and  have  been, 
set  aside  by  the  political  shake  of  the  head 
of  one  man  in  Washington  or  Chicago. 
The  acquiescence  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
this  state  of  affairs  is  paid  for  in  legisla- 
tion and  concessions.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  htunan  and  social  point  of  view,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  organizations,  or 
men-machines  as  we  may  call  them, 
should  bestir  themselves  in  this  matter  of 
accidents  to  their  members.  In  order  to 
do  this,  cooperation  with  the  manage- 
ment IB  necessary,  so  the  following  ques- 
tions very  naturally  arise: — 


By  consultation,  or  oth^wise,  has  any 
personality  been  put  into  the  business? 
Ebive  our  organizations  ever  said  to  then 
members,  "Come  boys,  let  us  reason  to- 
gether: when  a  man  runs  a  signal,  or 
disobeys  orders,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
machine.  In  reality  we,  the  employees, 
are  the  principal  stockholders  in  a  rail- 
road. When  passengers,  or  our  own 
members,  are  killed  or  injured,  we  have 
to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  bilL  We 
pay  in  loss  of  prestige  and  character,  and 
every  time  one  of  us  makes  a  mistake^  it 
is  a  blot  on  our  'scutcheon.  We  should 
see  to  it  that  this  matter  is  made  personal 
to  every  member  of  our  organizaticMi. 
We  should  cooperate  with  managers  in 
locating  the  blame  for  these  acddentSt 
and  without  regard  to  consequ«ices,  we 
should  insist  upon  the  removal  of  of- 
fenders." 

Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
this  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ?  If  so, 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  man  who  is  aware 
of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  such 
influence  is  being  exerted  by  the  organ- 
izations, in  all  candor,  and  in  the  name 
of  public  safety,  I  ask,  why  not?  For, 
right  here,  the  public  puts  in  its  appemr- 
ance  and  the  following  additional  ques- 
tion must  forthwith  be  answered: — 

Are  our  organizations  prepared  to  say 
to  the  public  "We  are  sony,  but  the 
fact  is,  our  machine  la  constructed  purdy 
upon  selfish  principles.  Our  time  and 
efforts  are  exclusively  occupied  in  fencing 
with  the  management.  When  passengers, 
even  our  own  brothers,  are  killed,  it  is  up 
to  the  superintendent  every  time.  JjA 
him  change  the  rules  if  he  thinks  fit,  but 
according  to  precedent  and  the  rules  of 
our  organization  in  such  cases,  we  are  not 
expected  to  show  any  signs  of  sympathy 
or  humanity.  Consequently,  to  aJl  in- 
terests apart  from  what  may  be  called 
the  political  welfare  of  the  whole  map- 
chine,  we  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  ?  " 

Is  this  an  overdrawn  picture  ?  I  think 
not.  It  is  simply  a  truthful  matter-el- 
fact  description  of  railroad  organisations 
from  whose  calculations  and  behavior 
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the  pefaonal  and  ^mpathetic  dement  in 
regard  to  these  safety  questions  has  been 
eliminated* 

But  now,  widening  our  horizon  a  lit- 
tle, we  have  next  to  take  note  that  these 
questions  of  peisonal  character,  personal 
responsibility,  and  unhampered  personal 
effort,  are  real  and  intense  problems  for 
thoughtful  people  to  study,  not  only  in 
relation  to  preventable  accidents,  but  in 
every  department  of  railroad  life. 

Some  time  ago,  in  an  issue  of  the  B^ngi- 
neering  Magamne^  a  note  of  warning  was 
sounded  against  the  result  of  certain 
American  manufacturing  methods.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of 
securing  the  largest  output  of  uniform 
character,  at  minimum  cost,  made  auto- 
mata of  the  operatives,  and  discouraged 
skilled  and  trained  artisans  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  the  quality  of  the  men  to- 
day, for  lack  of  proper  inspiration,  was 
generally  poor  and  unreliable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  o]union  expressed  in  the  article 
that  I  refer  to,  many  American  manufac- 
turers are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  attracting  men  of  high  character  to 
their  employ,  of  surrounding  them  with 
an  environment  tending  towards  sobriefy, 
integrity,  and  industry,  and  rewarding 
them  accordingto  their  efforts,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  this  so-called  ''  Amer- 
ican tendency.'* 

That  American  methods  of  conducting 
business  should  be  considered  retrogres- 
sive on  account  of  lack  or  poverty  of 
inspiration,  certainly  points  to  unhealthy 
conditions  somewhere.  If  these  American 
tendencies  can  be  shown  to  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  individual  effort 
and  the  natural  growth  and  ambition  of 
the  worker  on  railroads  or  elsewhere,  the 
matter  certainly  calls  for  serious  atten- 
tion. To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  betokens  a 
very  pecutiar  state  of  affairs,  for  the  rea- 
son that  if  there  be  one  characteristic 
that  more  than  another  distinguishes  the 
American  citizen  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  his  freedom  of  personal  action, 
his  propensity  for  striking  new  and  un- 
explored trails  in  almost  every  branch  of 


research,  industry,  and  inventicm.  The 
American  is  par  excellence  the  world's 
inventor.  And  yet,  without  the  utmost 
liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  inventor 
would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure.  It  follows, 
therefor^  that  any  curtailment  of  or  in- 
terference with  these  distinctively  Amer- 
ican gifts  and  instincts  will,  as  they  say, 
bear  watching. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  an  Amer- 
ican firm  secured  a  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  factory  somewhere  near 
Manchester,  En^^and.  The  contractor 
soon  discovered  that  no  persuasion  or 
encouragement  would  induce  the  British 
workman  to  lay  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  bricks  per  hour,  according  to 
the  fixed  law  and  schedule  of  his  union. 
In  order  to  complete  the  work  within  the 
allotted  time,  the  contractor  was  com- 
pelled to  send  for  American  bricklayers. 
These  men,  who  were  paid  according  to 
their  industry  and  personal  effort,  were 
able  to  lay  four  bricks  to  the  English- 
man s  one.  The  American  could  beat  the 
Englishman  four  to  one,  not  because  he 
was,  to  that  extent,  a  cleverer  and  quicker 
workman,  but  because  at  that  time  and 
place  he  was  a  free  man.  Transferred 
to  American  shops  and  factories,  and  in 
a  different  atmosphere,  the  foreign  work- 
man easily  adapts  himsdf  to  conditions 
and  is  able  to  hold  his  own. 

According  to  the  writer  in  the  Engi- 
neering Magaaine,  American  manufac- 
turers are  taking  measures  to  stimulate 
and  revive  the  principle  of  individual 
effort  in  order  to  secure  excellence  in 
workmanship;  but,  according  to  other  au- 
thorities, these  efforts  are  being  counter- 
acted by  the  labor  unions  on  the  railroads 
and  elsewhere,  which  appear  to  be  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  and  adopting  the 
methods  of  the  British  organizations. 
However,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  many 
wide-awake  manufacturers  apd  manag- 
ers have  found  practical  exemplification 
in  various  manufacturing  establishments, 
as  well  as  in  railroad  shops  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  best  field  for  a  short  con- 
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flideration  of  this  interesting  subject*  so 
far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Santa  F^  railroad  system. 
The  introduction  of  the  individual-e£Port 
eward  or  bonus  system  of  stimulating 
employees  to  extra  or  unusual  effort,  and 
of  compensating  them  suitably  therefor,  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  all  the 
betterment  work  on  this  railroad.  The 
inauguration  of  the  system  followed  the 
strike  of  the  machinists,  boilermakers, 
and  blacksmiths,  in  May,  1904.  The 
credit  for  its  introduction  on  the  Santa  F^ 
is  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Kendrick,  Second 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fry, 
assodate  editor  of  the  Railroad  OazeUe, 
who  has  written  a  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  this  betterment  work, 
gives  the  following  as  its  principal  fea- 
tures and  objects:  — 

"  To  restore  and  promote  cordial  rela- 
tions, based  on  mutual  respect  and  con- 
fidence, between  employer  and  employee; 

**  To  restore  the  worker  to  himself  by 
freeing  him  from  the  small  and  debasing 
tyrannies  of  petty  and  arbitrary  officials 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  individuality- 
destroying  union  domination  on  the 
other; 

'*  To  give  the  company  better,  more  re- 
liable, and  more  trustworthy  employees; 

*'  To  increase  automatically,  and  with- 
out fixed  limit,  the  pay  of  good  men,  this 
increase  of  pay  dep>ending  on  themselves 
and  not  on  their  immediate  superiors ; 

*'  To  increase  the  capacity  of  the  shops 
without  adding  new  equipment; 

''To  increase  the  reliability  of  work 
turned  out  and  the  efficiency  of  operation 
performed; 

**  To  do  all  these  things,  not  only  with- 
out cost  to  the  company,  but  with  a 
marked  reduction  in  its  expenses.'* 

The  programme  was  certainly  ambi- 
tious and  praiseworthy,  and  in  Mr.  Fry's 
report  the  results,  after  a  thorough  trial 
extending  over  several  years,  are  given 
in  the  following  paragraph:  — 

''It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  better- 
ment work  has  resulted  as  anticipated  in 
restoring  harmony  between  employer  and 


employee,  in  restoring  sdf-respect  to  the 
latter  and  increasing  his  efficiency  aad 
reliability.  Also  it  has  raised  his  wages 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the  average 
In  addition,  for  every  dc^lar  ol  super- 
vising and  special  expense  incimred,  the 
company  has  saved  at  least  ten  doDars'in 
reduced  costs." 

But  just  here  two  very  important  points 
require  to  be  noticed  and  emphasized. 
In  the  operations  of  a  railroad,  efficiency 
must  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  and  on  the  Santa  F^  railroad 
when  questions  arise  in  which  there  is 
even  the  remote  possibility  of  impairment 
of  efficiency,  all  economical  propositioiis 
or  arrangements  are  at  once  postponed  or 
vetoed  altogether.  Again,  it  is  manifest 
that  as  a  result  of  the  improved  methods 
and  greater  individual  effort,  certain  re- 
ductions in  working  f<m:e  will  become 
possible.  In  regard  to  this  matter  the 
Santa  F^  management  claims  that  such 
reduction,  when  necessary,  can  easily  be 
effected,  simply  by  not  replacing  men 
who  naturally  drop  out  This  has  been 
their  uniform  policy,  and  therefore,  bom 
their  point  of  view,  there  is  no  possible 
ground  for  objection  by  employees  on 
that  score. 

The  individual-effortreward  system  on 
the  Santa  ¥6  thus  far  has  been  limited 
to  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and  to 
locomotive  operation.  The  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  shops  is,  of  course,  distinct- 
ly non-union.  The  saving  effected  under 
these  methods  on  tools  and  machinefT 
alone,  at  Topeka,  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
was  $119,000,  and  the  total  economy  on 
168S  locomotives  (repairs  and  renewals) 
for  one  year,  amounted  to  $1,737,MI. 
These  facts  and  figures  are  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  actual  and 
identicidly  similar  woik  before  and  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  bonus  system. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  enter 
into  a  minute  explanation  or  description 
of  the  system  which  is  to-day  in  actual 
operation  on  the  Santa  F^  railroad,  and 
under  which  such  satisfactory  results, 
both  to  employer  and  employee,  are  be- 
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ing  obtained,  llie  work  itself  is  notable 
not  so  much  because  of  its  economical 
results  as  on  account  of  its  moral  and 
sociological  aspects.  Without  taking  anj 
side  in  the  questions  at  all,  it  is  evident 
that  the  movement  and  work  on  the 
Santa  F4  from  beginning  to  end,  has 
been  an  appeal  to  individual  effort  and 
character,  and  a  protest  against  the  recog- 
nised ideals  of  the  labor  unions.  But  it 
will  not  be  found  necessary  to  go  into 
details  of  the  Santa  ¥6  system  in  order  to 
illustrate  and  emphasize  the  principles 
that  are  at  stake  and  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  must,  before  long,  be  set- 
tled, one  way  or  the  other,  by  an  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  public  opinion. 

On  the  Santa  F^  railroad,  prior  to  the 
installation  of  the  bonus  system,  a  vast 
number  of  time-studies  had  to  be  made 
and  schedules  prepared.  Every  operation 
or  piece  of  work  to  be  bonused  had  to  be 
studied  by  competent  men,  to  determine, 
from  the  machine  and  other  conditions, 
a  fair  or  standard  time  to  apply  to  it. 
Thousands  of  such  studies  have  been 
made  at  the  Topeka  shops  and  proper- 
ly recorded  and  preserved  on  regular 
blanks. 

The  following  illustrations  are  only 
partially  descriptive  of  the  Santa  F^ 
method,  but  they  are  sufficiently  accurate 
to  cover  the  principles  involved,  the  bene- 
fits that  are  derived  from  them,  and  some 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  union  men  on  the  railroads, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  bonus  system  in 
any  form. 

You  take  a  certain  piece  of  machinery, 
say  a  part  of  a  locomotive.  You  make  a 
*' study"  of  this  part.  After  making  one 
hundred  tests,  under  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, you  make  a  schedule  in  your  mar 
dune-shop  for  this  particular  operation 
or  piece  of  work.  You  then  fix  upon 
a  standard  time  for  doing  this  work. 
Standard  time  is  simply  the  time  which  it 
ought  reasonably  to  take  to  do  the  work 
without  killing  effort,  but  by  eliminating 
every  unnecessary  waste.  The  elimina- 
tion of  waste  is  the  fair  and  square  propo- 


sition you  present  to  your  workman. 
You  say  to  him,  *'Make  a  standard  time 
on  this  piece  of  machinery  and  I  will  pay 
you  twenty  per  cent  above  your  hourly 
rate,  that  is,  above  your  r^ular  pay.  If 
you  take  more  than  standard  time,  your 
bonus  will  diminish  until  at  fifty  per  cent 
above  standard  time  it  will  simply  merge 
into  your  day-rate.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  less  than  standard  time  is  taken,  your 
bonus  will  increase  above  twenty  per  cent. 
But  under  any  conditions  or  circum- 
stances, you  will  always  receive  your  full 
day's  wage." 

The  situation  becomes  still  plainer,  if 
you  explain  it  to  your  workman  in  this 
way.  You  say  to  him,  ''During  the  past 
year  I  have  watched  your  work  closely, 
and  made  hundreds  of  'studies'  in  re- 
gard to  the  'part'  you  turn  out  with 
that  machine.  I  find  that  you  have 
averaged  about  six  to  the  hour.  Now  I 
am  convinced  that  you  can  just  as  well 
turn  out  seven.  Your  pay  is  now  $i,60 
per  day;  if  in  the  future  you  can  make 
seven  instead  of  six  of  these  '  parts '  in  an 
hour,  I  will  pay  you  $8.00  per  day.  In 
fact,  your  pay  wiU  increase  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  your  cleverness  and  industry. 
Furthermore,  if  by  any  manner  or  means 
you  can  invent  a  way,  such  for  instance  as 
an  improvement  in  the  mechanism  or  in 
the  operation  of  your  machine,  whereby 
you  are  enabled  to  turn  out  a  dozen  of 
these  'parts'  in  an  hour,  I  will  see  to  it 
that  your  pay  is  increased  accordingly, 
without  any  limit  whatever." 

Continuing  our  general  illustration, 
we  will  now  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
are  able  to  start  this  bonus  system  in 
your  factory  or  shop,  in  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  you  give  em- 
ployment to  one  hundred  union  men. 
At  the  end  of  a  certain  period  you  find, 
on  account  of  the  extra  effort  put  forth 
by  the  most  ambitious  and  cleverest  men, 
that  the  number  of  these  "parts"  which 
you  require  in  your  business,  or  on  your 
railroad,  can  easily  be  turned  out  by 
seventy-five  men.  So  without  delay  you 
reduce  the  working-force  in  your  shop 
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aooordiziglj.  It  matters  not  how  you  do 
this,  whether  by  simple  discharge  or  by 
omitting  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur 
in  a  natural  way,  the  fact  remains  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  you  have  decreased 
your  force  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  be- 
sides, without  adding  to  your  equipment, 
you  have  made  a  substantial  reduction 
in  your  operating  eicpenses. 

Meanwhile  the  men  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  have  lodged  a  complaint  with  their 
union,  and  you  are  soon  confronted  with 
a  grievance  committee.  These  gentle- 
men inform  you  that  the  bonus  system 
is  all  wrong,  from  beginning  to  end. 
From  the  union  standpoint  they  will  ex- 
plain to  you  that  the  idea  is,  not  to  offer 
a  reward  for  quickest  and  best  work,  nor 
to  encourage  the  best  men  to  get  rich 
quick,  or  to  vaunt  their  superiority  over 
their  duller  and  less  fortunate  comrades, 
but  to  make  the  job,  whatever  it  may  be, 
last  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  to  af- 
ford employment  to  the  greatest  number 
of  workers,  at  a  fair  and  fixed  rate  of 
wages  to  every  individual,  regardless  of 
ability  or  ambition,  or  of  the  profits  and 
interests  of  the  establishment.  You  are 
further  informed  that  the  grievance  com- 
mittee cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
ethical  and  sociological  questions.  The 
race  is  doing  pretty  well  as  a  whole,  and 
posterity  will  accord  to  labor  its  due  share 
of  credit.  Meanwhile  the  men  will  be 
called  out  of  your  shop  and  the  issue 
between  the  bonus  system  of  reward  for 
individual  effort  and  the  leveling  process 
in  shop-work  will  be  fought  to  a  finish. 

Take  another  illustration:  You  make 
a  great  many  ''studies  "  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  oil  and  other  supplies  on  a  locomo- 
tive on  your  railroad.  You  airive  at  a 
fair  standard  of  expense.  You  conclude 
there  must  be  considerable  waste  going 
on  somewhere,  so  you  say  to  the  engine 
crews,  ''So  much  per  month  is  a  fair 
average  of  expense  for  such  and  such 
toob  and  supplies  on  your  engine.  If 
you  can  lower  this  average,  we  will  share 
the  amount  saved  in  this  way."  So  you 
put  the  system  in  force  on  one  thousand 


locomotives  and  save  ther^y  four  thou- 
sand dollars  per  month*  which  yoa  di- 
vide with  the  men.  But  in  doing  this 
you  have  increased  the  pay  of  the  care- 
ful men,  and  done  nothing  for  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  general 
welfare  of  your  railroad.  The  grievance 
committee  takes  the  matter  up  with  you; 
it  protests  against  the  whole  business, 
and  puts  forth  the  argument  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  proceeding,  for  you  are  guiltj 
of  encouraging  a  certain  daas  of  men  to 
let  engines  "run  hot"  in  order  that th^ 
may  secure  your  bonus  for  eocmomy.  In 
a  word,  you  are  requested  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  phase  of  your  bonus  system  on  the 
railroad. 

Bc^gardless  of  my  sofnewhat  cnide 
and  incomplete  method  of  explaining  the 
working  of  a  bonus  system  on  a  railroad, 
my  illustrations  afford  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  Santa  F^  system,  which  is  in  soc- 
cessful  operation  at  the  present  day»  as 
well  as  the  proposed  plans  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  axid  Hartford  man- 
agement, which  quite  recently  the  labor 
unions  compelled  the  railroad  to  aban- 
don. 

But  apart  from  successful  operation 
in  one  quarter  and  defeat  in  another,  the 
principles  at  stake  in  this  bonus  system 
are  of  world-wide  interest  and  import- 
ance. Bearing  this  in  mind,  a  few  direct 
and  pertinent  questions  have  occurred  to 
me,  which  I  submit  for  the  thoogfatful 
consideration  of  my  fellow  workers  on 
the  railroads,  as  wdl  as  of  liberty-loving 
people  everywhere.  . 

In  the  interest  of  human  progress,  and 
in  particular  with  a  view  to  ^iciency  of 
railroad  service,  do  you  think  a  railroad 
man  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  do  his  level  best  under  all  dbrcum- 
stances  ?  Would  you  recognize  and  pro- 
mote individual  effort  and  good  woik  in 
your  sawmill,  if  you  owned  one,  for  the 
good  of  the  business,  and  in  the  interest 
of  your  pocketbook  ?  Would  you  recog- 
nisse  and  promote  individual  effort*  atten- 
tion to  duty,  and  efficiency  of  service  on  a 
railroad,  undo^tanding,  as  you  do,  that 
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up<m  these  penonal  characteristics  the 
welfare  of  the  railroad  and  the  safety  of 
the  traveUng  public  are  almost  wholly 
dependent?  Again,  would  jou  hesitate 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  your  own 
town  or  your  sawmill,  for  fear  lest  the 
departments  or  the  machinery  might  be 
deliberately  ruined  by  employees,  or  by 
your  fellow  townsmen,  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  said  reward  and  encouragement  ? 

If,  after  painstaking  experiment,  you 
become  convinced  that  the  plan  would 
result  in  benefit  to  the  interests  of  both 
management  and  men,  would  you  hesi- 
tate to  offer  a  bonus,  or  reward  on  co- 
operatiye  principles,  as  an  incentive  to 
the  economical  use  of  supplies  on  a  loco- 
motive, for  fear  lest  unprincipled  engine 
crews  should  play  tricks  with  the  engine 
in  order  to  secure  the  bonus  ? 

Furthermore,  if  the  encouragement  of 
the  best  men  and  the  best  service  can  be 
shown  to  work  against  the  interests  of 
second-class  men   and   poorer  service, 


would  you  be  willing,  on  a  railroad,  to 
sacrifice  these  second-class  men  and  their 
interests,  in  so  far  as  this  action  should 
become  necessary,  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  for  the  safeguarding 
of  the  traveling  public  ? 

Finally,  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  civilization  of  the  human  race, 
is  it  possible  to  point  to  a  single  item  of 
real  progress,  efficiency,  or  achievement, 
that  has  not  been  the  direct  result  of 
the  sacrifice  of  something  below  to  the 
more  important  interests  of  something 
above? 

Does  it  not  therefore  follow  that  any 
legislation  or  labor  movement  that  has 
the  effect  of  checking  individual  effort,  or 
of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  free 
play  of  the  best  ^  that  is  in  any  man, 
must  necessarily  reduce  the  standard  and 
ideals  of  labor  ?  for  such  movements  are 
an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  progress,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  reflection  on  the  best 
thought  and  tradition  of  the  American 
people. 


GLIMPSES  AND  GATHERINGS 


BY  MARTHA   BAKER  DUNN 


It  was  while  waiting  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment not  long  ago  that  I  employed 
the  moments  of  unexpected  leisure  in 
reading  a  magazine  article  several  years 
old,  treating  of  Literature  in  the  Sixties. 
Here  I  found  a  reference  to  '*  Alexander 
Kinglake,  author  of  the  famous  Eothen" 
and  the  name  came  to  me  like  a  breath 
of  that  far-off  childhood,  when  I  gained 
credit  for  undue  precocity  by  devouring 
Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  with 
a  relish  which  left,  after  all,  no  more 
lasting  effect,  disastrous  or  otherwise, 
than  a  confused  impression  of  heroisms. 
Even  this  impression  was,  perhaps,  per- 
petuated by  the  rhythm  of  Tennyson's 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  and 


Bayard  Taylor's  "  Song  of  the  Camp." 
It  seemed  to  me  that  *'  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  "  I  had  always  meant  to  read 
Eothen,  The  word  brought  to  me  a  vision 
of  a  once-bla2dng  hearth  whose  circle 
will  never  again  gather  unbroken,  and 
the  memory  of  book-talk,  fresh  then,  and 
full  of  a  spontaneity  of  interest  which  one 
does  not  so  often  find  in  these  more  so- 
phbticated  days;  yet  it  was  not  such 
memories  alone  which  sent  me  to  fulfiU 
that  old  half-meant  purpose  of  reading 
Kinglake's  interpretation  of  the  East:  I 
sought  that  which  always  interests  me 
most  in  books  and  in  men  —  the  quality 
which  makes  them  live. 
I  was  glad  to  find,  on  reaching  the 
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library  where  I  prosecuted  my  search, 
that  Eoihen  belonged  to  the  cream  o!  the 
collection  in  that  it  had  risen  to  the  top. 
I  like  t^ose  less-frequented  upper  alcoves, 
where  the  sunshine  makes  a  little  sum- 
mer even  on  a  wintry  day,  and  where  the 
books  that  have  lived  together  long 
enough  to  become  old  friends,  hobnob 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  am  glad  to  belong 
so  far  to  a  bygone  generation  that  old 
books  frequently  interest  me  more  than 
new  ones  do.  I  find  a  certain  enjoyment 
in  merely  handling  them,  opening  the 
faded  covers  from  which  whole  bouquets 
of  association  seem  to  fall,  restoring  them 
in  my  thought  to  the  station  and  environ- 
ment to  which  they  were  born.  Each 
generation  has  a  world  of  its  own,  and  it 
is  an  immensely  interesting  occupation  to 
attempt  to  put  together  the  special  epoch 
which  engages  one,  bit  by  bit,  until  it 
becomes  almost  a  living  world  again. 

On  the  fortunate  afternoon  in  question 
I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  and  a  whole 
travel  alcove  to  wander  in.  Emrope,  Asia, 
Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea  confronted  me. 
I  began  traveling  with  fVedrika  Bremer 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  fVedrika,  too, 
was  an  acquaintance  of  my  youth  and 
therefore  more  companionable  to  me 
than  to  one  of  a  younger  generation. 
Her  travels  in  Switzerland  began  in  the 
year  1856,  before  the  days  of  mountain 
railroads  and  twentieth-century  achieve- 
ments; and  even  with  the  memory  of  my 
own  Swiss  journeys  fresh  in  my  mind,  I 
envied  fVedrika  her  diligences,  her  sedan 
chairs,  and  her  intimate  experiences  of 
"  the  footpath  way."  The  Switzerland 
of  her  day,  too,  was  less  cosmopolitan, 
more  individual,  and  more  psychologi- 
cally accessible  than  one  now  finds  it. 

I  supplemented  Miss  Bremer's  moun- 
tain wanderings  with  the  Olimpses  and 
Oaiherings  of  Reverend  W.  A.  Drew,  who 
in  the  year  1851  made  a  "  voyage  and 
visit "  to  London  and  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. These  two  widely  di£fering  writers 
shared  one  quality  in  common,  —  the 
deeply  religious  spirit  which  each  carried 


into  every  new  scene  and  adventure. 
Miss  Bremer's  attitude,  indeed,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  liberality  of  thought  and 
an  ever-continued  quest  after  fresh  truth, 
of  which  our  countryman  could  not  boast 
—  nor,  in  fact,  needed  to  boast,  since  he 
carried  the  truth  in  entirety,  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  it,  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  was  generous  with  it  also,  bestowing 
of  his  treasure  freely  on  all  and  sundiy. 
Both  differed  from  the  present  generatioii 
in  that  not  only  religious  thought  but  re- 
ligious expression  came  to  them  natur- 
ally and  spontaneously.  The  thought  of 
Grod,  of  wonder,  of  gratitude,  of  worship, 
was  with  them  s3monymous  with  pouring 
the  feeling  forth.  The  modern  travda 
might  conduct  his  closet  meditations  witli 
equal  reverence,  might  be  awed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Alps  to  kneel  and  pray 
under  the  open  sl^,  but  he  would  be 
much  more  reticent  about  telling  of  it 
Somebody — I  forget  who  —  has  said, 
"This  world  is  not  the  place  to  pour  out 
the  soul  without  reserve.  In  a  higher  and 
better,  to  know  even  as  we  are  known 
will  be  a  part  of  heaven  to  our  disciplined 
race.  Here  the  noblest  and  best  feelings 
are  misunderstood,  and  our  safety  con- 
sists in  our  forbearing  to  say  what  it  b 
our  highest  merit  to  feel.*' 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  thb 
statement,  our  ancestors  seldom  paused 
to  consider  it.  They  said  what  they  had 
to  say,  and  a  listening  world  might  mis- 
interpret at  its  own  risk.  The  reputed 
reticence  of  our  New  En^and  forefathers 
was  not  so  much  a  real  holding  back  as 
a  lack  of  vocabulary.  Whatever  they 
desired  and  knew  how  to  express  was 
brought  forth  flatly  enough,  with  true 
Scriptural  force  and  abandon. 

The  Olimpses  and  Oatkerings  of  the 
Reverend  A^.  Drew  possessed  more  hu- 
man than  literary  merit.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  he  had  portrayed  in  these 
pages  was  himself,  a  Yankee  of  tlie 
Yankees  as  was  his  constant  boast,  the 
type  of  a  dass  with  which  in  my  yooth 
I  was  very  familiar,  and  which  has  not 
yet  wholly  passed  away —  shrewd,  stir- 
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ring,  full  of  a  sort  of  intelligent  curiosity 
and  a  certain  rugged  strength,  "  pious  " 
in  the  old-fashioned  semse  of  the  term, 
and  not  so  much  willf  ullj  narrow,  as  hav- 
ing no  conception  of  breadth.  In  any 
and  every  country  and  dime  he  would 
have  remained  a  **  Yankee "  traveler, 
and  I  am  far  from  certain  that  in  his 
present  estate  he  is  not  —  if  such  thing 
may  be  —  a  Yankee  angel. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  London, 
Queen  Victoria  was,  as  he  tells  us,  "  a 
good,  hearty  woman,  thirty-three  years 
old,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children;" 
and  our  author  goes  on  to  assure  us  that 
Victoria  "has  got  a  likely,  good  fellow  for 
a  husband."  "We  may  not  admire  the 
British  constitution,"  he  tells  us,  "which 
sometimes  gives  the  Empire  a  national 
Mother  instead  of  a  political  Father,  and 
that  allows  one  of  the  softer  sex  to  pre- 
side over  its  destinies.  We  may  think  it 
always  safest  and  best — however  the 
history  of  the  world  does  not  always 
avouch  the  statement  —  to  have  a  man's 
head  and  heart  to  give  character  to  a 
government.  .  .  .  We  must  take  facts 
as  we  find  them;  and  right  or  wrong, 
agreeable  to  our  ideas  or  not,  the  fact  is, 
Victoria,  by  the  constitution  of  England, 
is  the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire; 
the  Supreme  Power  is  lawfully  in  her 
hand." 

Since  there  the  fact  stood,  and  there 
seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  mitigating 
drcimistances,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Drew 
thought  it  best  to  leave  Victoria  on  the 
throne  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  Amer- 
ican exhibit  in  "  the  Great  Exhibition," 
which  plainly  interested  him  more  than 
any  other;  and,  indeed,  when  I  read  that 
even  in  that  time —  as  far  back  as  1851 
—  the  United  States  was  about  to  take  a 
greater  number  of  industrial  prizes  than 
any  other  country,  I  realized  that  I,  too, 
was  not  without  a  degree  of  "  Yankee  " 
pride,  though  in  my  case  it  was  tempered 
by  a  chastened  recollection  of  all  the  art 
and  culture  and  historical  background 
which  we  have  yet  to  acquire.  The  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Drew  was  more  fortunate  than 
VOL.  101 'NO.  6 


some  of  his  compatriots  in  that  he  could 
return  to  his  own  country  better  satisfied 
with  ^*  a  plain  New  England  Meeting- 
house "  and  the  worship  conducted  there- 
in, than  with  St.  Paul's  itself,  in  which 
"  haughty  structure  "  he  found  little  place 
for  "  Christian  worship."  **Perkaps  God 
is  worshiped  in  St.  Paul's,"  he  admits — 
"  we  hope  he  is."  Evidentiy  he  never 
chanced  to  visit  the  great  temple  on  a 
true  preaching  day,  when  the  magnificent 
walls  and  the  mighty  dome  themselves 
preached;  when  the  monuments  of  the 
unforgotten  dead,  the  tablets  commemo- 
rating statesmen  and  men  of  genius, 
heroes  and  saints,  called  aloud;  when, 
most  eloquent  of  all  preachers,  the  end- 
less duration  of  Time  measured  itself 
against  the  petty  ambitions  and  lives  of 
men.  Yet,  with  all  his  limitations,  I  was 
not  sorry  to  have  formed  this  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  the  author  of  Glimpses 
and  Gatherings.  I  saw  him  plainly  before 
me  as  I  closed  his  pages,  a  sturdy  per- 
sonality, neither  ashamed  of  his  convic- 
tions nor  afraid  to  maintain  them ;  good 
timber  for  the  foundation  of  republics. 
One  found  him,  too,  a  more  cheerful 
philosopher  than  either  Maeterlinck  or 
Ibsen. 

My  third  encounter  that  day  —  for  a 
littie  time  yet  remained  to  me —  brought 
me  into  a  totally  different  atmosphere, 
since  it  was  with  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Abb^  Barth^lemy,  author  of  the 
Voyage  du  Jeime  Anacharsis,  This  was 
not  my  first  acquaintance  with  Ana- 
charsis. Years  ago  he  had  a  home  on  the 
lower  library  shelves  of  a  charming  house 
where  I  frequenUy  visited,  and  on  meet- 
ing him  once  more  I  remembered  vividly 
the  pleasant  corner  where  I  used  to  sit 
on  die  fioor,  lost  to  the  outside  world  in 
following  his  wanderings. 

To-day  it  was  in  his  letters  to  Comte 
de  Caylus  that  I  renewed  my  intercourse 
with  the  abb^,  and  as  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Drew's  republican  simplicity,  the  old- 
world  breeding,  the  elaborate  courtesy, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  polite  learning  in 
which  I  now  found  myself  seemed  like 
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exchanging  a  New  England  farmhouse 
for  an  Italian  palace.  Involuntarily  in 
this  company  I  draped  my  garments  in 
greater  elegance  of  line  and  fold,  and 
puckered  my  lips  ready  for  proprieties  of 
prunes  and  prism.  After  all  this  striving 
for  effect  it  seemed  rather  indecorous 
when,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  abb^  at  a  certain  casino 
near  Naples,  conmianding  a  magnificent 
view  of  ten  leagues'  distance,  we  sudden- 
ly found  ourselves  at  dessert  confronting 
"  plenty  of  wine,  and  elbows  on  table." 
This  latter  impressed  me  as  so  entirely 
out  of  character  that  I  was  fain  to  retire, 
having  first  possessed  myself  of  Eotheih 
a  slim  brown-covered  volume  with  inter- 
esting-looking type. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  Abb^  Bar- 
th^lemy  and  Comte  de  Caylus,  I  found 
myself  mincing  my  way  homeward, 
while  I  wondered  what  sort  of  stout 
British  personality  I  held  shut  within 
the  limits  of  my  closed  hand.  Later,  I 
determined  this  question;  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  personality  of  its  author 
rather  than  the  novelty  of  his  travels  in 
the  East,  even  at  a  period  when  such 
travels  were  much  more  uncommon  and 
adventurous  than  in  our  day,  which  gave 
Eothen  its  great  vogue.  But  had  I  been 
one  of  the  multitude  of  his  own  country- 
men who  read  the  book  at  its  publication 
I  should  have  been  most  of  all  thrilled  by 
the  thought  of  citizenship  in  a  country 
so  powerful  that  a  single  Englishman, 
unaccompanied  by  any  but  wild  attend- 
ants, might  thus  wander  at  will,  through 
dangerous  deserts  and  among  untamed 
tribes,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  so  he 
might  ride  unharmed,  since  the  fiercest 
Arab  of  the  desert,  beholding  his  English 
indifference  to  peril,  would  somehow  real- 
ize in  his  unformulating  breast,  "  There 
rides  the  British  Empire!  " 

There  was  more  than  this  in  the  book, 
unevenly  written  though  it  may  be,  crude, 
indeed,  in  parts ;  there  was  a  mind  that 
brought  itself  to  bear  on  all  it  beheld, 
not  in  mere  measurements  and  descrip- 
tions, but  in  the  trained  apprehension 


that  goes  behind  and  beyond  both;  there 
was  courage  that  laughed  at  the  face  of 
danger,  philosophy  that  outbraved  the 
terrors  of  the  Plague,  individuality  that 
lent  its  own  color  to  all  it  met;  and,  what 
I  shall  longest  remember,  there  was  the 
chapter  about  the  Troad. 

first,  the  writer  tells  us  how  he  chanced 
to  make  this  journey;  how  he  learned  to 
love  Homer:  — 

**  I,  too,  loved  Homer,  but  not  with  a 
scholar's  love.  The  most  humble  and 
pious  among  women  was  yet  so  proud  a 
mother  that  she  could  teach  her  first- 
born son  no  Watts's  hynms,  no  collects 
for  the  day;  she  could  teach  him,  in  ear- 
liest childhood,  no  less  than  this  —  to 
find  a  home  in  his  saddle,  and  to  kve 
old  Homer  and  all  that  Homer  sung. 
True  it  is  that  the  Greek  was  ingeniously 
rendered  into  English — the  English  of 
Pope  even —  but  it  is  not  such  a  mesh 
as  that  that  can  screen  an  earnest  child 
from  the  fire  of  Homer's  battles." 

Next,  we  leam  how  he  ingrafted  tfab 
fire  upon  his  own  soul : "  I  read,  and  still 
read ;  I  came  to  know  Homer.  A  learned 
commentator  knows  something  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  same  sense  as  an  oU-and- 
color  man  may  be  said  to  know  somethiiig 
of  painting,  but  take  an  untamed  child 
and  leave  him  alone  for  twelve  months 
with  any  translation  of  Homer  and  he 
will  be  nearer  by  twenty  centuries  to  the 
spirit  of  old  Greece.  He  does  not  stop  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  siege  to  admire  tfab 
or  that  group  of  words ;  he  has  no  books 
in  his  tent,  but  shares  in  vital  counseb 
with  the  'King  of  Men,'  and  knows  the 
inmost  souls  of  the  impending  Gods." 

He  tells  us,  too,  what  such  reading  did 
for  him  —  "  not  the  recollection  of  school 
nor  college  learning,  but  the  earnest  and 
rapturous  reading  of  childhood." 

''You  feel  so  keenly  the  delights  of 
early  knowledge;  you  form  strange  and 
mystic  friendships  with  the  mere  names  of 
mountains  and  seas  and  continents  and 
mighty  rivers;  you  learn  the  ways  of  the 
planets,  and  transcend  thdr  narrow  lim- 
its and  ask  for  the  end  of  space ;  you  vex 
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the  electric  cylinder  till  it  yields  you,  for 
your  toy  to  play  with,  that  subtle  fire  in 
which  our  earth  was  forged;  you  know 
of  the  nations  that  have  towered  high  in 
the  world,  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
have  saved  whole  empires  from  oblivion. 
What  more  will  you  ever  learn  ?  **  Here 
is  the  author  in  epitome,  and  a  whole 
treatise  on  education  in  a  few  words. 
Such  a  man  he  had  grown  to  be  as  one 
might  have  expected  from  the  boy  whom 
his  mother  had  taught  to  love  Homer 
and  sit  firm  in  the  saddle.  Conceive,  too, 
when  the  day  came  on  which  the  man  at 
last  found  himself  going  **  southward  to 
that  very  plain  between  Troy  and  the 
tents  of  the  Greeks,"  how  the  reality  of 
thi^^  very  sea-view  which  had  bounded 
the  sight  of  the  Greeks  "  visibly  acceded 
to  him  and  rolled  full  in  upon  lids  brain." 
Conceive  the  keen  delight  of  such  a  lover 
in  verifying  Homer  when  the  map  and 
the  poet  disagreed  concerning  the  place 
from  whence  it  was  possible  for  Jove 
to  overlook  the  scene  of  action  before 
nion,  from  above  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace: — 

**  Samothrace,  according  to  the  map, 
appeared  to  be  not  only  out  of  all  seeing 
distance  from  the  Troad,  but  to  be  en- 
tirely shut  out  from  it  by  the  intervening 
Imbros,  which  is  a  larger  island,  stretch- 
ing its  length  athwart  the  line  of  sight 
from  Samothrace  to  Troy.  Piously  al- 
lowing that  the  eagle  eye  of  Jove  might 
have  seen  the  strife  even  from  his  own 
Olyinpus,  I  still  felt  that  if  a  station  were 
to  be  chosen  from  which  to  see  the  fight, 
Old  Homer  .  .  .  would  have  meant  to 
give  the  Thunderer  a  station  within  the 
reach  of  men's  eyes  from  the  plains  of 
Troy.  I  think  this  testing  of  the  poet's 
words  by  map  and  compass  may  have 
shaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  knowledge.  Well,  now  I 
had  come;  there  to  the  south  was  Tene- 
dosy  and  here  at  my  side  was  Imbros,  all 
right,  and  according  to  the  map  —  but 
aloft  over  Imbros,  aloft  in  a  far-away 
heaven,  was  Samothrace,  the  watch-tower 


of  Jove!    Now,  then,  I  believed,  now  I 
knew  Homer  had  passed  along  here" 

For  me,  also,  when  I  read  this,  Homer 
had  "  passed  along  here," — Homer  and 
more  than  Homer;  I  breathed  that  at- 
mosphere which  binds  the  remotest  past 
with  the  most  living  present,  I  stood  at 
the  mystic  point  where  the  world  of 
reality  and  the  outlying  world  of  imagi- 
nation touch  and  cleave. 

Loitering  the  other  day  in  another  li- 
brary, my  attention  was  arrested  by  long 
shelves  full  of  volumes  labeled  Master- 
pieces of  Literature,  This,  then,  was  a 
street  (A  palaces;  here  lived,  as  I  re- 
cognized when  I  opened  door  after  door 
of  their  dwellings,  the  world's  greatest 
orators,  the  world's  greatest  poets,  the 
world's  greatest  essayists,  and  so  on  with 
the  list  of  royal  names.  He  who  held  one 
of  these  volumes  in  his  hand  gripped  the 
essence  of  a  dozen  great  personalities,  an 
essence  whose  intangible  revelation  we 
call  genius. 

I  have  never  asked  what  genius  is;  if 
it  were  possible  to  pull  it  in  pieces,  to 
resolve  it  into  its  component  parts,  no 
power  on  our  globe  could  put  it  together 
again.  It  is  not  the  subtle  forces  that 
grow  within  us,  but  the  flame  that  trans- 
fuses them,  of  which  genius  is  born, — 
and  who,  of  his  own  choosing  or  not 
choosing,  shall  light  that  flame  ? 

Yet  these  mighty  creatures  may  be, 
and  some  of  them,  indeed,  are,  mine  own 
familiar  friends.  They  live,  imcomplain- 
ing,  on  my  bookshelves  and  are  even  so 
far  my  servants  that  they  must,  at  will, 
answer  to  my  mood.  When  I  desire 
"  words  six  cubits  long,"  I  may  open  the 
doors  of  that  sombre-hued  Milton  —  who 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  clothed  in  royal  pur- 
ple— and  make  him  scatter  garlands  of 
wild-flowers  for  me,  or  join  with  Dante 
in  discoursing  on  heaven  and  hell.  I  can 
compel  Demosthenes  to  break  forth  into 
eloquence,  Plato  to  argue  and  expound, 
Shakespeare  to  probe  the  human  heart, 
Montaigne  and  Walt  Whitman  to  **  cele- 
brate themselves;"  yet  no  one  of  these 
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will  ever  wholly  resolve  for  me  the  secret 
of  his  mystoy.  The  angel  with  the 
flaming  sword  ever  keeps  watch  over  the 
closed  gate. 

It  is  not,  however,  into  the  conceal- 
ments of  the  frankly  great  that  one  hopes 
to  penetrate;  one  may  be  content  to  leave 
the  gods  on  their  pedestals,  and  yet  not 
able  to  refrain  from  poking  and  prodding 
the  lesser  divinities  in  th&  hope  of  dis- 
covering what  spark  has  touched  their 
dod.  Would  Pope  be  rated  a  "  prince  of 
poets  "  if  he  wrote  in  our  day  ?  Would 
Prior,  Gay,  Crabbe,  and  their  like  make 
themselves  remembered  ?  Would  a  mod- 
ern Hannah  More  find  admirers  to  hand 
her  name  down  to  coming  generations  ? 

One  reads  sheaves  of  criticism  on  the 
work  of  modern  writers;  this  one  shows 
immense  promise;  this  may  be  the  poet, 
the  essayist,  the  novelist,  for  whom  the 
world  is  waiting;  yet  in  a  short  year,  or 
maybe  two,  the  reading  public  has  al- 
most forgotten  the  names  of  the  gifted 
ones.  Who  knows  what  shall  live? 
What  constitutes  the  final  court  of  ap- 
peal? 

For,  in  spite  of  iadividual  differences 
of  opinion,  there  is  such  a  court,  and  its 
deliberate  verdict  stands.  My  neighbor, 
who  is  a  person  of  good  literary  judgment, 
when  she  wishes  to  be  truly  happy,  seeks 
an  easy  chair,  and  a  volimie  of  Trollope's 
novels.  I  have  tried  the  same  recipe  for 
content,  but  find  it  only  productive  of 
soporific  influences  and  boredom.  Yet  the 
court  is  with  her;  this  is  standard  fiction. 
Another  neighbor  —  this  is  a  bookish  cor- 
ner—  finds  sweetness  and  light  in  Henry 
James.  In  such  verdict  she  has  so  many 
supporters  that,  as  one  who  desires  to 
ibiok  herself  not  wholly  lacking,  I  involve 
myself  every  now  and  then  in  spasmodic 
struggles  to  believe  that  this  skillful  hair- 
splitter  and  myself  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

The  conversations  between  his  char- 
acters seem  to  be  written  in  English,  but 
are  they  ?  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I 
brought  home  TIie.AmbcuMdort  in  an- 
other vain  attempt  to  nail  Mr.  James's 


colors  to  my  mast  The  writer  of  The 
Upton  Letters  has  aptly  said  that  when 
he  reads  Mr.  James's  writings  he  "  never 
knows  who  has  got  the  ball."  In  Ths 
Ambassadors  one  was  not — at  least  I 
was  not —  left  in  any  such  dilemina.  It 
was  obvious  to  me  from  the  first  that 
Chad  had  the  ball.  Chad,  as  I  conoesved 
him,  was  no  such  mystmous  creature  as 
he  seemed  to  loom  in  the  mind  of  his 
creator.  He  held  the  ball  by  no  merit  of 
hb  own,  but  simply  because  the  inter- 
ference was  too  poor  to  deprive  him  of  it 
Yet  when  Chad  talked,  or  Stiether  talked, 
or  Maria  talked,  or  anybody  talked,  how- 
ever comprehensible  each  or  any  one 
might  have  been  with  his  mouth  shut,  in 
conversation  one  lost  them  irrevocably. 
Occasionally  Mr.  James  himself  got  con- 
fused during  these  conversational  mys- 
teries and  recovered  himself  from  the 
quagmire  by  making  somebody  remaric, 
"Chad  is  wonderful,"  or  "Maria  is 
wonderful,"  or  in  more  point-blank  fash- 
ion, "  You  are  wonderful."  And  so  they 
were  wonderful,  each  and  all —  but  why  ? 

Here,  too,  the  court  is  against  me;  this 
is  standard  writing.  For  my  own  leisure 
reading,  when  I  desire  to  be  both  soothed 
and  refreshed,  I  choose  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
novels.  I  think  it  probable  that  Anthony 
Trollope's  books,  dull  as  they  seem  to 
me,  have  yet  a  considerable  lease  of  life 
because  they  contain  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  dullnesses  permanently  existiDg 
in  English  Hfe  and  society;  Mr.  James's 
writings,  with  ail  their  amlnguities,  pos- 
sess a  core  of  felicity  of  style  which 
will  preserve  itself  like.a  fly  in  amber — 
clouded  amber !  I  do  not  know  how  far 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  stories  show  enduring 
qualities,  just  as  I  do  not  entirely  know 
why  it  is  that  they  so  endear  themsdves 
to  me,  but  I  feel  sure  they  wUl  last  my 
time,  which  ia  suflident  assurance  for  a 
purely  selfish  reader. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  if  Mrs. 
Oliphant  had  not  been  obliged  to  write 
for  a  maintenance  she  might  have  done 
better  work;  but  though  I  regret  her  need 
I  do  not  personally  mourn  her  lack  of 
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greater  opportuiiity.  Her  woric,  just  as  it 
is,  fills  some  unformulated  jeaming  of 
my  nature.  I  do  not  car^  for  all  her  sto- 
ries equally,  some  of  them  do  not  attract 
me  at  all,  but  I  care  for  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate enough  to  wish  sincerely  that  she 
had  written-  a  dozen  more.  I  find  them 
not  too  tedious,  but  just  tedious  enough ; 
not  too  engrossing,  but  just  engrossing 
enough.  When  anxieties  and  eicaspera- 
tions  press,  when  the  world  is  too- much 
with  me,  when  animate  and  inanimate 
things  reach  the  limit  of  depravity,  I 
retire  into  Mrs.  Oliphant's  precincts  as 
David  retired  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam, 
and  by  her  aid  escape  from  my  enemies. 

I  like  especially  the  Scotch  atmosphere 
of  some  of  her  books :  The  Wizard^ s  San^ 
for  instance,  is  full  of  it  I  know  Loch 
Houran  and  Oona's  Isle  as  if  I  had 
visited  them  from  chOdhood,  and  I  have 
walked  on  the  idand  terrace  in  the  glow- 
ering darkness  of  the  winter  evenings 
with  Oona  and  Lord  Erradeen,  and  seen 
the  mysterious  light  stream  from  the 
ruined  tower  of  Kinlock-houran  upon 
the  black  glimmer  of  the  water,  until  my 
flesh  crept  most  agreeably.  It  creeps  too 
when  I  sit  in  the  curtained  chamber  of 
the  ruined  tower  itself  and  wait  with  its 
owner  for  the  ghostly  appearances  and 
disappearances  of  his  wizard-ancestor. 

It  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr. 
Hyde  over  again,  told  less  adroitly,  but 
also  less  brutally.  And  the  ghost  is  not  a 
cheap  ghost  Moreover,  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
is  \hd  happier  solution,  because  in  her 
version  of  the  eternal  struggle  the  spirit 
of  evil  is  vanquished  by  the  union  of  two 
people  resolved  to  work  together  {<x 
good.  When  I  saw  my  first  Scotch  twi- 
light I  remembered  Mis.  Oliphant's  de- 
scription of  such  an  hour  in  the  opening 
pages  of  It  was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,  a 
book  which  is  to  me  a  pure  idyl  in  every 
page.  Lewis  Grantiy,  entering  for  the 
first  time  the  Scotch  village  which  had 
been  the  family  seat  of  his  benefactor, 
Sir  Patrick  Murray,  comes  suddenly 
upon  the  great,  white,  windowless  palace 
which  the  latter  has  left  unfinished.  The 


scene  is  very  adroitly  managed :  the  huge 
barrack  of  a  house,  with  its  rows  of  glass- 
less  windows  like  so  many  empty  sockets 
without  eyes,  is  set  amidst  "  avenues  of 
an  exotic  splendor,  taU  arancarias,  of  kin 
to  nothing  else  that  flourishes  in  Scotland, 
blue-green  pines  of  a  rare  species,  and 
around  these,  in  long-drawn  circles,  lines 
of  levd  green  terraces  upon  which  you 
can  walk  for  miles.*'  The  travelers  en- 
tered by  "  a  gate  to  which  a  castellated 
lodge  had  been  attached,  but  the  place 
was  empty  like  the  castie  itself.  A  slight 
uncertainty  of  light,  like  a  film  in  the  air, 
began  to  gather  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  house,  not  darkening  so  much  as  con- 
fusing the  silvery  clearness  of  the  sky  and 
crystalline  air.  This  was  all  new  to  the 
stranger.  He  had  never  been  out  in  such 
an  unearthly,  long-continued  day.  It 
was  like  fairy-land  or  dreamland,  he 
could  not  tell  which.  .  .  .  The  sky  was 
like  an  opal  descending  into  purest  yel- 
low, remounting  into  a  visionary,,  faint 
blue,  just  touched  with  gossamer  veils  of 
cloud;  .  .  .  and  into  this  strange,  un- 
earthly light  suddenly  arose  the  great 
white  bulk  of  the  palace,  with  its  rows 
upon  rows  of  hollow  eyes  looking  out  into 
space." 

My  first  Scotch  twilight  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  I  saw  that  same  fairylike 
" uncertainty,"  and  "film  of  light,"  fall- 
ing in  the  summer  evening  upon  the 
climbing  roofs  of  the  old  town.  Scott 
saw  it  many  a  time  "  confusing  the  sil- 
very clearness  of  the  sky"  above  the 
hills  b^ond  Abbotsford.  It  touches  with 
unearthly  glamour  the  ruined  aisles  of 
Dryburgh  and  the  lovely  traceries  of  Mel- 
rose's shattered  windows;  and  I  never 
recognized  that  eerie  radiance  without 
remembering  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  the 
idyllic  tale  in  which  I  had  first  seen 
it  described  —  a  story  full  of  human 
atmosphere  and  human  interest,  a  prose 
poem,  though  its  main  attraction  lies  only 
in  the  quiet  delineation  of  character. 

In  momeiits  of  relaxation  from  the 
strain  of  impossibly-gifted  heroes  and 
incredibly  sophisticated  heroines,  it  gives 
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one  joy  to  remember  Lewis  Grantlj,  not 
handsome,  not  brilliant,  not  self-confi- 
dent, with  no  pretensions  to  having 
"  drunk  life  to  the  lees,"  as  is  the  fashion 
of  the  accepted  hero;  yet  not  wholly 
commonplace,  after  all,  unless  kindness 
and  sweet  patience  and  sacrifice  and 
honor  may  be  counted  everyday  virtues. 

This  story  of  personal  preferences  in 
the  choice  of  authors  is,  perhaps,  only 
important  as  it  bears  upon  the  unity  in 
diversity  and  diversity  in  unity  of  taste 
among  people  who  would  make  equal 
daim  to  a  liking  for  "good  reading." 
It  all  bears,  also,  indirectly,  upon  the 
rather  intangible  something  whidi  enters 
into  the  vital  essence  of  good  reading  it- 
self, the  quality  on  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  which  the  final  court  of  appeal 
bases  its  decisions.  This  quality  will  al- 
ways be,  in  a  sense,  a  more  or  less  mys- 
terious possession,  because  for  a  time 
one  author  seems  to  have  it  and  yet  has  it 
not,  and  another  seems  not  to  have  it  until 
one  day  the  generations  discover  that  he 
has  been  kept  from  his  rightful  place 
among  the  immortals  only  by  the  failure 
to  recognize  what  suddenly  seems  genius 
unmistakable. 

The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  live 
does  not  nec^sarily  seem  to  be  related  to 
any  widespread  need  for  or  appreciation 
of  the  thing  itself.  I  turned  the  pages 
just  now  of  an  article  on  the  writings  of 
Richard  Crashaw,  from  which  I  leam 
that  two  at  least  of  Crashaw's  poems 
"  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  l3rrical 
writing."  This  poet  began  writing  about 
1G82.  His  workis  still  live,  though  prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this 
generation  never  heard  of  him»  and  for- 
mer generations  have  gone  contentedly 
to  their  graves  without  realizing  that 
he  belonged  either  to  the  "  best  ten  "  . 
or  **  best  hundred  "  lyrical  authorities. 
Chaucer  continues  to  be  a  "  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled,'*  and  the  mere  fact  that 
comparatively  few  persons  ever  seek  his 
fountain  at  the  source  does  not  remove 
his  name  from  ''Fame's  eternal  bead- 
roll."   The  verdict  once  authoritatively 


delivered,  an  author's  wealth  apparently 
remains  wealth,  whether  there  be  many 
or  few  to  share  his  hoards;  and  this 
catholicity  of  range  gives  one  oomfortable 
liberty  to  pick  and  chose. 

The  lines  of  individual  discrimina- 
tion, moreover,  are  frequently  interest- 
ing. This  is  why  the  varying  literary 
tastes  of  my  neighbors  have  a  value  for 
me.  One  likes  to  try  in  how  many  other 
minds  one  can  obtain  a  foothold.  My 
neighbor  who  admires  James  reads,  as  a 
rule,  little  modem  literature,  but  she  u 
at  home  in  Latin  and  English  dassia. 
In  current  fiction,  an  Italian  novel  would 
interest  her  more  than  an  Engtiah  one. 
My  neighbor  who  reads  TroUope  enjoys 
a  generous  range  of  desultory  reading. 
Each  sends  me  home  stimulated  to  fresh 
fields  of  research. 

I  overheard  one  man  telling  another 
on  a  railway  train  the  other  day  that  the 
second  chorus  of  the  Antigone  was  to  him 
the  finest  poetry  in  the  world.  He  was  a 
stalwart-seeming  man,  meditative,  bat 
with  a  spark  in  his  eye.  I  nuiriced  him, 
because  the  Antigone  does  not  appeal  to 
weaklings.  When  I  reached  a  library  I 
looked  his  second  chorus  up  and  liked  the 
mouth-filling  words  of  it,  —  robust,  like 
their  admirer, — though  the  third  chorus 
would  suit  my  individual  taste  just  as 
well.  I  shall  probably  never  see  that  man 
again,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  giving  me,  in  passing,  a  foothold 
in  his  terriUxy.  Whether  we  meet  or  not, 
we  both  dwell  within  the  confines  of  that 
area  of  good  reading  where  genius  finds 
its  home. 

I  have,  of  late,  in  current  literature, 
chanced  upon  several  groupings  of  the 
heroines  of  fiction  with  whom  a  man 
might  desire  permanent  friendship,  and 
found  Diana  of  the  Crossways  included 
in  each  group.  It  b  to  me  an  interesting 
interpretation  of  the  mind  of  man  that 
Diana  should  recur  so  frequently.  My 
own  objection  to  her  —  if  I  know  myaeif 
—  is  not  the  obvious  feminine  jealousy 
of  superior  wit  and  beauty,  so  much  as 
the  dissatisfaction  one  is  entitled  to  feel 
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with  a  lady  who  claims  so  much  and  per- 
f ormis  so  little.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
distinguish  between  Diana's  aphorisms 
and  her  epigrams,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  are  labeled  that  I  know  her  jokes 
when  I  see  them.  Surely  no  other  Irish- 
man or  Irishwoman  was  ever  guilty  of 
such  laborious  witticisms  as  those  with 
which  Diana  and  Dan  Merion  convulsed 
their  audiences.  Yet  Diana  must  be  a 
creation  of  genius  or  she  could  not  thus 
impose  herself  upon  the  affections  of  dis- 
cerning men. 

Every  now  and  then  some  sort  of  ordeal 
of  selection  is  proposed,  in  which  people 
are  inveigled  into  making  mention  of 
the  one  book  or  five  books  or  ten  books 
with  which  each  would  be  most  content 
to  retire  to  a  solitary  island ;  a  scheme,  by 
the  way,  which  seems  to  me  to  offer  al- 
most the  only  environment  for  genuine 
reading  which  our  century  can  afford.  I 
have  often  thought  that  I  would  Uke  to 
pick  out  fifty  or  more  representative 
types  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  start  them  off  for  their  respective 
islands,  every  man  fitted  out  with  five 
volumes  embodying  his  own  delibetate 
and  imbiased  choice. 

The  list  of  books  would  be  an  illum- 
inating one,  and  the  results,  if  each  exile 
could  be  secluded  for  six  months  with  his 
chosen  library,  might  be  even  more  il- 
luminating. There  are  moments  when 
I  long  to  take  four  exhausting  and  ex- 
haustive classics  under  my  own  arm, 
sneak  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  be- 
neath my  apron,'  and  go  into  banishment 
myself;  and  then  if  I  could  hide  three  of 
my  giants  and  grind  over  the  other  one 
until  its  essence  became  brain  of  my  brain 
and  soul  of  my  soul,  I  might  emerge  a 
wiser  and  a  better  woman. 

But  even  if  I  possessed  the  wisdom 
which  the  thorough  digestion  of  one 
monumental  author  would  give  me,  I 
fear  I  should  still  make  the  boundaries  of 


my  possible  area  of  good  reading  nebu- 
lous ones  and,  with  my  full  permission, 
many  unrecognized  ghosts  would  wander 
there.  I  should  admit  every  man  who 
has  ever  left  the  impress  of  an  indisput- 
ably individual  personality  upon  his 
book,  and  in  that  event  the  Abb^  Bar- 
thelemy  and  the  writer  of  Glimpses  and 
Gatherings  would  be  keeping  the  borders 
with  Mr.  Pepys,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
fishf  ul  Isaak  Walton,  and  the  melancholy 
Burton.  It  may  be  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Drew  would  have  to  play  in  the  out- 
field, but  he  would  still  be  within  seeing 
distance  of  Montaigne  pitching  "  hot 
baUs  "  to  Walt  Whitman. 

The  poet  who  has  written  only  one 
"  sure-enough  "  poem  would  be  there ; 
nor  would  I  deny  admittance  to  him 
who  has  produced  a  single  living  line  or, 
perhaps,  only  a  phrase  which  the  world 
has  taken  and  made  its  own.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  close  the  gate  on  the 
first  cave-dweller  who  used  a  symbol  for 
an  idea.  If  I  swelled  this  number  with 
every  writer  whose  outpourings  have 
ever  given  a  stimulating  uplift  to  any 
hiunblest  reader,  I  should,  perchance, 
be  opening  the  way  for  much  queer  com- 
pany; such  catholicity,  however,  would 
surely  entitle  one  to  fling  wide  a  side-en- 
tiance  for  those  longing  souls  who  have 
betn  gifted  with  the  chaotic  elements 
but  not  the  visible  flame  of  inmiortality. 

It  ii  true  my  company  would  be  select 
only  as  life  is  select,  and  no  other  how; 
but  the  ki^om  of  which  I  dream  would 
be  too  narrcw  if  it  did  not  afford  room  for 
the  whole  tusue  and  fabric  of  valiant 
living.  The  hi^  dramatists  have  always 
found  use  for  a  chorus,  and  in  supplying 
that  need  one  may  remember  that  aspira- 
tion sometimes  cou]its  almost  more  than 
achievement.  The  htial  test  of  success, 
whatever  the  "  pracfcal "  world  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  dots  not  altogether 
consist  in  "  getting  there" 
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A  BROADER  MOTIVE  FOR  SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

BY   WILLIAM   H.   ALLEN 


Until  quite  recently  the  tenn  schMd 
hygiene  stood  for  one  idea,  namely, 
compulsory  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  more  particularly  in  the  evils  of 
alcohol  and  nicotine.  In  the  near  fut- 
ure school  hygiene  will  suggest  practice, 
not  precept;  not  class-room  recitation  by 
pupils,  but  control  of  school  environ- 
ment by  school  authorities;  not  ideas  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  brain  of  the  child, 
but  protection  to  be  given  to  the  child's 
body.  While  it  is  true  that  heretofore 
but  a  small  number  of  men  have  seen  the 
need  of  this  new  definition  of  school  hy- 
giene, those  few  men  are  now  proceeding 
with  such  thorough  and  skillful  educa- 
tional methods,  and  with  such  profound 
conviction,  that  the  school  world  is  bound 
to  respond  to  their  leadership. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  recognizing  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  hygiene  instruction  the 
hygiene  practiced  at  school  by  janitor 
and  teacher,  and  by  curriculum  and 
building-makers.  Chicago  is  enthusiasts 
over  its  Bureau  for  Child  Study;  Cleve- 
land over  its  Department  of  School 
Hygiene;  Philadelphia,  Memphis,  and 
Utica  over  examinations  for  defective  vis- 
ion ;  Detroit,  Montclair,  and  thf  Oranges 
over  their  school  nurses;  and  Massachu- 
setts over  its  Medical  Insj^ection  Law. 
Several  hundred  representatives  of  char- 
ities and  correction  froFi  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  meeting 
at  Minneapolis  last  Jdne,  gave  special  at- 
tention to  the  limitations  of  the  present 
hygiene.'  The  second  International  Con- 

^  The  Fiftieth  ^onTention  of  the  National 
Edaoation  Assoei^tioii  diflonsaed  the  "  Rational 
teachings  of  hygfene  in  the  public  schools,"  and 
"How  to  malke  the  theoretical  teachings  of 
school  phyriaogy  of  practical  yalne  for  school 
life." 
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gress  of  School  Hygiene,  which  met  in 
London  last  August,  gave  a  week  to  var- 
ious phases  of  the  new  hygiene.  Even 
more  direct  and  more  continuous  results 
>Y  the  American  School- 


are 

Hygiene  Association,  organized  faj  a 
group  of  representative  educators,  physi- 
cians, and  social  workers  in  May,  1907, 
to  secure  for  all  schools  of  all  states  what 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  so  aptly  terms 
"  biological  engineering." 

New  York  first  startled  itself  and  the 
nation  by  the  revelation  of  its  school 
physicians  that  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand children  now  in  the  public  schools 
are  in  need  of  medical,  dental,  and  sur- 
gical attention,  or  better  nourishment 
Later,  it  helped  the  nation  by  naming 
causes  that  eadst  everywhere,  and  reme- 
dies 2hat  are  universally  applicable.  At 
a  recent  conference  in  New  York  City  on 
the  physical  welfare  of  school  chikben, 
a  school  principal  declared  that  our  pre- 
sent curriculum  is  manufacturing  more 
physical  defects  every  year  than  schocrf 
physicians  and  school  nurses  can  correct 
To  the  surprise  of  the  laymen  present, 
the  school  men  were  of  one  mind  as  to 
the  havoc  wrought  by  school  life  upon 
the  physical  and  mental  energy  of  the 
child.  We  were  told  that  eyes  are  weak- 
ened, if  not  ruined,  by  glazed  papa:,  small 
type,  lines  of  wrong  length,  unsteady  or 
dazzling  light,  or  prolonged  concentra- 
tion. Dry  sweeping  fills  the  air  with  dust, 
and  combines  with  bad  ventilation,  ]axk 
of  water,  and  dust-raising  physical  exer- 
cises, to  supply  conditions  that  favor  the 
growth  of  disease  germs,  more  particu- 
larly the  tubercle  bacilli.  Seats  aiid  desb 
deform  the  spine  and  hips,  and  cramp 
the  lungs.  Required  home-study  deprives 
the  child  of  play  and  sleep,  and  accentu- 
ates the  effects  of  barmful  school  environ- 
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ment.  Highly  trained  teadiers  expUun  the 
composition  of  air  in  an  atmosphere  often 
more  poisonous  than  that  of  Uie  average 
city  sweat-shop.  Boys  and  girls  unable  to 
breathe  through  the  nose  because  of  ade- 
noids and  enlarged  tonsils  are  deprived 
of  recess  for  not  being  able  to  describe  the 
passage  that  leads  from  the  nose  to  the 
windpipe  and  lungs.  Children  fortunate 
enough  to  be  physically  able  to  meet 
school  requirements  are  handicapped  in 
their  studies,  and  for  that  reason  re- 
duced in  industrial  efficiency,  because 
they  must  march  side  by  side  with  child- 
ren su£Fering  from  removable  physical 
defects. 

These  physical  needs  are  found,  upon 
investigation  of  thousands  of  homes  by 
the  New  York  Committee  on  Physical 
Welfare  of  School  Children,  to  be  due  not 
so  much  to  deficient  income  as  to  reme- 
diable defects  at  home,  school,  and  fac- 
tory. Homes  with  comfortable  standards 
of  living  and  honor  rolls  of  higher  grades, 
American  homes  as  well  as  Italian  and 
Yiddish  homes,  furnish  a  goodly  share 
of  children  needing  attention.  The  mere 
statement  of  such  facts  in  numbers  so 
large  as  those  from  New  York  City  has 
led  teachers  and  parents  throughout  the 
United  States  to  look  about  them,  and  to 
realize  that  in  families  poor  and  well-to- 
do,  in  coimtry  as  well  as  dty,  child-life 
has  been  neglected  in  spite  of  compulsory 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health. 

If  there  is  any  country  in  the  world 
where  such  conditions  should  not  have 
been  permitted  to  exist  so  long  without 
being  detected,  it  is  our  country,  where 
state  laws  declare  that  whatever  else  is 
done  with  a  child's  time  in  school  he  shall 
be  taught  hygiene  and  physiology.  To 
these  subjects  alone  is  given  right  of  way 
for  so  many  minutes  per  week,  so  many 
pages  per  text-book,  or  so  much  of  each 
chapter;  for  failing  to  teach  this  subject 
with  the  frequency  prescribed  by  law 
teachers  may  be  arrested,  fined,  and  re- 
moved from  office;  boards  of  education 
that  fail  to  enforce  state  requirements  as 
to  the  number  of  times  per  week  these 


subjects  are  taught  may  be  refused  their 
proportion  of  school  funds  distributed 
by  Uieir  state.  While  practical  considera- 
tions compel  instruction  in  the  three  R's, 
the  hygiene  which  we  know  is  kept  in  the 
schools,  as  it  was  put  there,  by  a  rare 
combination  of  missionary  seal  and  pe- 
cuniary needs.  Yet  in  spite  of  laws  in 
every  state  and  territory,  and  in  spite  of 
the  army  of  crusaders  and  publishers' 
agents  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
jump  to  the  defense  of  these  laws,  phys- 
ical defects  and  unhygienic  living  are 
quite  as  conmion  here  as  in  countries 
where  opposition  to  alcohol  and  tobacco 
is  not  strong  enough  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. What  is  even  more  alarming  to 
many  of  us  who  are  trying  to  check  al- 
coholism and  nicotinism,  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
preparations  is  increasing. 

How  far  is  our  school  hygiene  respon- 
sible for  this  paradoxical  gap  between 
our  teaching  and  our  practice?  There 
will  be  many  different  answers  to  this 
question,  but  there  can  be  littie  difference 
c^  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
better  health  habits  than  we  have  yet 
obtained  from  the  daily  contact  of  five 
hundred  thousand  teachers  with  the  na- 
tion's children.  Biological  engineering 
can  do  much  to  discipline  the  child  in 
habits  antagonistic  to  excess  of  every  kind 
and  to  waste  of  vitality;  a  broader  motive 
for  school  instruction  in  hygiene  can  do 
much  to  fix  indelibly  in  the  mind  the 
principles  of  healthy  living  and  to  make 
attractive  the  vitality  and  the  efficiency 
that  come  only  from  health. 

The  chief  purpose  of  school  hygiene 
has  hitherto  been,  not  to  promote  per- 
sonal or  community  health,  but  to  lessen 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  To  those 
who  drafted  laws  making  hygiene  com- 
pulsory, it  seemed  certain  that  boys  and 
girls  would  come  to  fear  —  if  not  to  hate 
—  whiskey,  beer,  cigars,  and  cigarettes, 
if  told  often  enough  through  text-books 
and  by  teachers  that  alcohol  and  nicotine, 
in  whatever  quantities,  necessarily  de- 
plete one's  vitality,  necessarily  decrease 
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one's  earning  power,  necessarily  prevent  both  publishers  and  authors  have  been 

the  highest  personal  success.  Text-books  trying  of  late  to  break  away  from  the 

have  been  expected  to  present  the  point  temptation  to  over-state.    Several  recent 

of  view  of  those  who  in  all  sincerity  be-  text-books,  in  discussing  the  effects  of 

lieve  that  alcohol  and  tobacco  are  chiefly  alcohol  and  nicotine,  draw  more  or  less 

responsible  for  poverty,  insanity,  crime,  dear  lines  between  youth  and  maturiiy^ 

sickness,  incapacity,  and  wretchedness,  and  between  occasional,  or  moderate,  and 

No  statement  has  been  too  strong,  no  excessive.  But  so  strong  is  the  temptation 

case  too  exceptional,  to  justify  its  use  in  besetting  the  author  that  one  of  the  latest 

making  an  impression  upon  the  child-  and  best  books  tor  older  grades  prints 

mind.    When  an  author  is  told  by  Uw  without  qualification  the  foUowing  facts 

that  he  must  give  one-quarter  of  his  space  as  to  New  York  City :  — 

toalooholandtobacco.orthateverychap-  «  i^                                                   mooi 

ter  must  dose  with  a  reference  to  the     Anests 133,749 

effect  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  Expense  of  PoUoe  Department       •10,199;m 

organ  or  function  discussed,  we  cannot  in  Polioe  eoarts,  jails,  werkhonsea, 

fairness  expect  any  greater  sdentific  ac-        reformatories $1,310,411 

curacy  or  more  judicial  emphasis  than  ^^^j;,  ^^""^^  ^^  ^*^*'     ^  ^^ 

from  the  modem  history  of  which  Cali-  "  ^ '     ^^ 

fomia  stipulated,  when  still  in  her  teens.  The  author  does  not  say  that  the  salooos 

that  one-half  the  space  should  be  given  cause  all  the  arrests  and,  single-handed, 

to  the  history  of  California.  It  is  because  fill  the  jails,  workhouses,  and  hospitalsL 

they  are  commissioned  to  tell  the  child  He  does  say,  however,  that  the  bills  for 

an  unforgettable  story  that  eight  text-  charity,   hospital,  asylum,  reformatoiT, 

book  writers  relate :  —  and  police  would  "  shrivel  up  "  if  the 

"  A  baby  was  once  killed  by  washing  saloons  were  wiped  out 
its  head  with  tobacco-water;  a  boy  once  The  schoolboy  able  to  read  a  mis- 
drank  some  whiskey  from  a  flaak  and  statement  is  also  able  and  apt  to  chal- 
died  soon  after;  any  drink  that  contains  lenge  its  accuracy  and  sinceri^  if  it  does 
alcohol  is  a  poison  to  hurt  and  at  last  to  not  ring  true  with  his  personal  observa- 
kill ;  a  boy  who  uses  cigarettes  is  irre-  tion.  He  reads  in  the  papers,  learns  from 
sirtibly  led  to  a  vioktion  of  the  law;  by  parents  or  friends,  and  sees  with  hb 
giving  drinks  such  as  root-beer  to  child-  own  eyes  that  his  standards  of  success — 
ren  an  appetite  for  alcohol  may  be  cult-  the  family  physician,  bishop,  priest,  gov- 
ivated ;  the  flesh  of  these  unfortunate  ernor,  presidoit,  philanthropist  —  use  al- 
persons  becoming  saturated  with  alcohol  coholic  beverages  and  tobacco.  He  knows 
took  fire  upon  bdng  exposed  to  a  flame  of  many  police,  hospital,  and  charity  bills 
as  of  a  lighted  candle,  or  indeed  without  due  to  otiier  causes  than  the  saloon.  He 
any  external  cause;  nicotine  stunts  the  sees  that  total  abstainers  have  accidentB, 
growth  of  the  (young)  body  as  a  whole,  succumb  to  fever,  go  insane,  violate  law. 
retards  and  weidcens  the  nervous  system,  Physiological  evidences  before  his  eyes 
makes  the  user  cross,  peevish,  and  imfits  differ  from  the  physiological  effects  de- 
him  for  the  best  sodely ;  a  murderer  was  scribed  by  text-books.  He  does  not  take 
about  to  kill  a  baby  and  the  little  crea-  the  text-book  seriously  if  it  fails  to  teach 
ture  looked  up  into  his  face  and  smiled ;  him  to  analyze  and  understand  the  dis- 
'  but,'  he  said,  '  I  drank  a  large  glass  of  crepandes  between  its  statements  and  the 
brandy  and  then  I  did  n't  care.'  "  life  about  him,  if  it  fails  to  interpret  to 

The  foregoing  statements  are  taken  him  the  environment  and  social  needs 

from  text-books  now  in  use.  Earlier  and  with  which  he  must  cope, 

more  grotesque  inaccuracies  and  extra-  The  teachers'  attitude  toward  school 

vagances  have  ^ot  been  quoted  because  hygiene  is  reflected  in  the  reply  ol  one 
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capable  principal  who  is  suffidentlj  in- 
terested in  the  physical  welfare  of  his 
pupils  to  have  every  window  open,  to 
insist  strictly  upon  personal  cleanliness, 
and  to  make  educational  use  of  every 
emergency  such  as  a  fever  or  trachoma 
epidemic  or  a  bruised  knee.  This  prin- 
cipal resents  the  law  that  forces  teachers 
to  do  special  pleading,  —  to  teach  as 
solemn  truths  what  they  know  to  be  only 
partly  and  occasionally  true,  to  consume 
time  on  subjects  to  which  they  can  devote 
neither  their  heart  nor  their  educational 
efficiency.  That  this  principal  is  not  alone 
in  his  attitude  is  proved  by  testimony 
presented  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifty,  and  by  the  fact  that  school 
hygiene  is  not  given  a  department  in 
the  National  Association  of  High  School 
Superintendents  or  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  It  is  significant, 
furthermore,  that,  in  her  list  of  Ethical 
Gains  through  Legislation,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelly  has  not  included  any  gains 
from  anti-alcohol,  anti-tobacco  instruc- 
tion. How  many  teachers,  principals,  or 
school  trustees  do  you  know  who  count 
school  hygiene  among  the  chief  priv- 
ileges and  duties  of  their  schools  ? 

What  IS  the  alternative  to  exaggeration  ? 
Many  would  think  it  perilous  to  admit  in 
text-books  that  a  small  percentage  of 
drinkers  are  drunkards;  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  does  not  affect  all  persons  in  the 
same  way;  that  some  organs  are  not 
perceptibly  affected  even  when  certain 
other  organs  are  seriously  injured;  that 
fatty  degeneration,  hardened  liver,  de- 
lirium tremens  represent  extreme  cases, 
where  evil  effects  tend  to  concentrate  on 
one  organ;  that  many  men  drink  and 
smoke  for  a  lifetime  with  physiological 
effects  that  seem  to  be  no  more  serious 
than  other  men  suffer  from  the  regular 
use  of  coffee  and  tea,  or  from  irregular 
eating,  insufficient  sleep,  or  neglect  of 
constipation.  Several  years  ago,  after  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  announced  his  opinion 
that  under  certain  conditions  alcohol  was 
a  food,  not  a  poison,  I  asked  him  if  the 
slight  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that 


alcohol  is  always  a  poison  was  not  justi- 
fiable, in  view  of  the  great  danger  that  his 
dispassionate  statement  of  alleged  scien- 
tific truths  would  be  misunderstood  and 
undervalued  by  the  child-mind.  He  asked, 
"In  what  other  study  would  you  substi- 
tute exaggeration  for  truth  }  "  1  havesinoe 
become  convinced  by  my  own  experience 
that  the  truth  itself  about  alcohol  and 
tobacco  will  prove  more  effectual  than 
over-truth  in  promoting  teetotalism  and 
in  preventing  the  diseases  due  to  excess- 
ive use  of  alcohol  and  nicotine. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  most  extreme  opponents  of  the  saloon 
can  be  brought  to  support  a  method  of 
school  hygiene  that  will  tell  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  about  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
ther the  purpose  for  which  school  hy- 
giene is  made  compulsory.  We  can  prove 
that  a  subject  vital  to  every  individual,  to 
every  industry,  and  to  every  government, 
is  now  prevented  from  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion, not  by  its  enemies,  but  by  its 
friends.  We  can  learn  how  the  children  of 
our  communities  are  affected  by  hygiene 
now  taught  We  can  compel  discussion 
of  the  facts,  and  action  in  accordance 
with  those  facts.  Without  questioning 
the  motive  back  of  the  particular  text- 
books used  by  our  schools,  every  one  of 
us  can  learn  for  our  community  how  big 
that  motive  is,  and  how  adequate  or 
inadequate  is  the  method  of  executing  it. 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  occupy  but  a 
small  share  of  the  interest  and  attention 
of  even  those  men  and  women  by  whom 
they  are  habitually  used.  Only  a  fraction 
of  life's  ills  are  due  to  alcohol  and  tobac- 
co. Alcoholism  and  nicotinism  are  them- 
selves in  many  instances  the  result  of  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  municipal  condi- 
tions that  proper  school  hygiene  would 
enable  us  to  remove.  Outside  the  text- 
book and  schoolroom  a  thousand  influ- 
ences are  at  work  to  teach  the  social  evils, 
the  waste  of  energy,  and  the  unhappiness 
that  always  accompany  the  excessive  use 
—  and  fluently  result  from  the  so- 
caUed  moderate  use — of  narcotics.    Of 
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the  manj  reasona  far  not  drinking  and 
not  smoldng,  physiology  gives  those  which 
least  interest  and  impress  the  child. 
Most  of  the  direct  physiological  effects 
are  in  the  majority  of  instances  less  seri- 
ous in  themselves  than  the  direct  effects 
of  over-eating,  of  eating  irregularly,  of 
combining  milk  with  adds,  of  failing  to 
walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  life.  Were  it 
not  for  the  social  and  industrial  conse- 
quences of  drunkenness  and  nicotinism, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  most  lurid  picture  of 
fatty  degeneration,  alcoholic  consump- 
tion, hardened  liver,  yellow  skin,  inac- 
tive stomach-lining,  would  outweigh  the 
pleasing — even  though  deceiving — sen- 
sation of  alcoholic  beverages  and  cigar- 
ettes. 

While  physiology  may  be  individual 
and  self-centred,  hygiene  should  be  so- 
cial and  altruistic  in  its  point  of  view. 
The  strong  appeal  to  the  child  or  man  is 
the  effect  upon  his  mother,  his  associates, 
his  employer,  his  wife,  his  children.  Such 
terms  as  "  extravagant,"  "  useless  expen- 
diture," "  depleted  vitality  "  shouki  be 
translated  into  terms  of  happiness  and 
pleasures  denied,  offenses  committed, 
sickness  and  wretchedness  caused  by  acts 
physiologically  harmful.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  us  will  avoid  or  stop  using  any- 
thing that  makes  us  offensive  to  those 
with  whom  we  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated, and  to  those  upon  whom  our  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  promotion  de- 
pends. Children  will  profit  from  drill 
throughout  their  school  days  in  the  sci- 
ence 61  avoiding  offense  and  giving  happi- 
ness ;  but  unless  the  categories,  cuts  thai 
give  offense  and  acte  that  give  happinees^ 
are  wide  enough  to  include  the  main  acts 
committed  in  the  normal  relation  of  son, 
companion,  employer,  husband,  father, 
and  citizen,  those  who  set  out  to  avoid 
alcohol  and  tobacco  find  themselves  ill- 
equipped  to  discharge  the  obligations  of 
temperate,  law-abiding  citizens.  Things 
do  not  happen  as  described  in  the  text- 
book. Other  things  not  mentioned  hinder 
progress  and  happiness.  The  enemies 
that  cause  us  trouble  come  from  unex- 


pected sources.  We  find  it  infinitely  < 
to  refuse  alcohol  and  tobacco  than  to 
avoid  living  and  working  condiiioDs  that 
insidiously  undermine  our  aversion  to 
stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  reafloni 
for  avoiding  alcohol  and  tofaaooo  in  tbe 
interest  of  others  are  more  numerous  md 
more  cogent  than  the  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing them  for  one's  own  sake.  The  altruis- 
tic reason  for  shunning  narcotics  cannot 
be  implanted  jn  the  child  unless  he  sees 
the  evil  of  excess  and  selfishness  whefew 
found,  and  imless  he  becomes  thoroogfafy 
grounded  in  the  life-relations  and  healtli- 
relations  to  which  he  shouki  adapt  him- 
self. 

Failure  to  enforce  health  laws  is  a  matt 
serious  menace  to  health  and  manh  than 
drunkenness  or  tobacco  cancer.  Unclean 
streets,  unclean  milk,  congested  tene- 
ments can  do  more  harm  than  aloohd  and 
tobacco,  because  in  spite  of  the  best  inten- 
tions they  breed  the  physique  that  craves 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  Adenoids  and  de> 
f ective  vifflon  will  injure  a  larger  propar> 
tion  of  those  afflicted  than  wfll  beer  aoi 
cigarettes,  because  they  earlier  and  moR 
certainly  substitute  handicap  for  equal 
chance,  discouragement  for  hope.  Tlie 
foremost  teachers  already  know  tliese 
propositions  to  be  true.  They  are  ea^  to 
impart  such  knowledge  to  the  child.  Thej 
would  wefeome  text-books  enabling  a 
child  to  reason  about  wwking  and  firing 
conditions.  Tfa^  would,  if  «ioouraged, 
give  their  best  educational  abifit^  to 
explaining  the  relation  of  health  to  effi- 
ciency, earning  power,  and  conunnnitj 
wdfare.  Th^  would  like  to  intend 
children  in  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
sequences of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonnis, 
eye^strain,  ear-trouUe,  bad  teeth,  defect- 
ive lung  capacity;  to  cooperate  with  the 
family  physician  and  health  physician  in 
enfordng  sanitary  regulations;  to  teach 
the  need  for  hospital  and  dispauaiy  in 
country  and  suburban  districts;  to  show 
children  how  to  detect  and  remove  die 
elements  in  their  school,  home,  and  street 
environment  which  are  manufacturing 
physical  and  mental  defects;  to  guard  die 
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abnormally  bright  child  who  overworks 
and  underplays;  to  rank  "  do-nothing  " 
ailments  with  ailments  that  come  from 
overwork  and  underpay;  to  stimulate  a 
desire  for  periodical  physical  examination 
after  school  age;  to  show  how  habits  of 
health  enhance  efficiency;  to  shatter  her- 
edity bugaboos  and  illuminate  heredity 
truUis;  to  make  of  every  school  child  a 
militant  teetotaler  who  abstains  from 
measles,  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  tubercu- 
lofiiB,  dirty  streets,  and  impure  air  as  well 
as  from  aicohol  and  tobacco;  to  arouse  as 
much  indignation  against  waste  of  baby- 
life  because  of  unclean  milk  or  ignorant 
care  as  against  the  pipe  and  decanter;  to 
inculcate  a  love  of  self-control  and  self- 
respect  that  will  operate  against  coffee 
and  tea  and  gormandizing  as  well  as 
against  cocktails  and  cigarettes;  to  break 
up  the  alliance  of  patent-medicine  ven- 
ders with  newspapers  and  legislators;  to 
teach,  in  a  word,  that  *'  natural  law  is  as 
sacred  as  a  moral  principle,"  and  that  the 
violation  of  natural  law  by  means  of  cor- 
sets, high-heeled  shoes,  cosmetics,  need- 
less vidts  to  physician  and  drug  store, 
or  unnatural  Kving,  is  antinsodal  even 
though  the  citizen  never  touches  alcohol 
or  tobacco.  Finally,  chiklren  nuty  be 
taught  to  realize  that  their  own  bound- 
ing vitality  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

But  no  matter  how  broad  the  motive 
for  hygiene  precept,  children  will  not  be 
convinced  and  wiU  not  practice  what  they 
are  taught,  unless  drilled  during  school- 
life  in  habits  of  health.  It  is  here  that 
biological  engineering  is  indispensable. 
Childrto  who  sit  in  unclean  schoolrooms, 
badly  lighted  and  ventilated,  will  tolerate 


imclean  bedrooms,  impure  air,  and  bad 
light  at  home.  Children  who  are  permit- 
ted to  spend  years  in  one  grade  because 
unable  to  breathe  through  the  nose,  will 
not  of  their  own  initiative  correct  living 
conditions  at  home  that  produce  adenoids, 
enlarged  tonsils,  bad  teeth,  and  under- 
nourishment. The  biological  engineer,  be 
he  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene  proposed  for  every  dty,  county, 
and  state,  or  school  physician,  county 
superintendent,  or  mere  teacher,  can  tell 
whether  eyes  and  teeth  and  nose  need  at- 
tention ;  whether  there  is  dry  sweeping  or 
no  sweeping;  whether  floors  are  cleansed 
and  rooms  ventilated  once  a  week,  once  a 
month,  or  daily;  whether  hygienic  living 
is  possible  and  necessary  for  the  child- 
ren in  his  care.  National,  state,  and  dty 
superintendents  should  see  to  it  that 
neither  cumculum,  home-study,  school- 
buikUog,  nor  school-atmosphere  manu- 
factures physical  defects. 

Children  drilled  throughout  their 
school-days  to  live  up  to  and  stand  up 
for  their  health  rights,  as  they  are  drilled 
on  the  playground  to  stand  up  for  their 
personal  rights,  will  know  how  to  live 
up  to  and  stand  up  for  the  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them  as  factory  operatives, 
tenants,  and  taxpayers.  All  of  these  gains 
are  compatible  with  the  desire  to  lessen 
the  evils  that  come  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  When  hygiene  practice  at 
school  approximates  hygiene  instruc- 
tion, and  when  the  hygiene  taught  at 
school  aids  the  child  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  wage-earner  and  dtizen  without 
jeopardizing  the  health  of  his  neighbor, 
the  power  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  will  be 
seriously  threatened,  and  a  race  with  in- 
creasing vitality  insured. 
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SPINSTERHOOD 

BY  "JANE   CARMYN" 

I  HAVE  looked  on  the  king.    From  out  of  the  North  he  came; 

The  world  was  busy  and  blind;  but  mj  heart  took  wing 
At  the  light  in  his  face»  and  the  truth  swept  out  like  a  flame* 
And  I  said,  "  'T  is  the  king!  " 

The  depths  of  my  soul  felt  the  breath  of  a  strange  new  word. 

And  an  unfledged  joy  I  bore  on  my  breast  imseen. 
All  my  life  dreamed  into  the  voice  that  my  spirit  heard. 
Singing,  "  Thou  art  the  queen." 

But  the  king  passed  by  with  never  a  glance  at  me; 

He  was  gazing  aloft  at  a  star,  or  down  at  a  stone. 
With  a  brow  that  pondered  and  eyes  that  were  keen  to  see. 

And  I  wait,  alone. 


THE  LITTLE  SATYR 


BY   MARGARET   SHERWOOD 


When  the  loud  uproar  had  died  into 
silence,  Onites  wakened  from  the  stupor 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow.  At  first  he  was  aware 
of  nothing  save  the  empty  amphitheatre 
ringed  by  blue  sky,  against  which  the 
long  grass  of  the  endrcling  hill  lay  softly 
green,  and  he  marveled.  Had  he  fought 
tiie  beasts  and  won  to  death,  and  was  this 
the  quiet  of  paradise  ?  Something  dripped 
from  the  hair  overhanging  his  eyes;  he 
lifted  a  trembling  hand  and  found  it 
blood.  Then  the  pungent  sweetness  of 
broken  lilies  smote  him;  he  saw  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  with  which  he  had 
been  decked,  and  remembered.  But 
where  were  the  shouting  people,  tier 
upon  tier,  who  had  cried  out  in  glee  to 
see  him  fight  the  beasts,  leopard  and 
830 


tiger,  led  hither  chained,  as  he  had  been  ? 
Dimly,  through  the  pain  cxf  his  wounds, 
came  back  the  memory  of  the  leopard's 
attack,  but  of  the  tiger's  fierce  onset  and 
the  leopard's  retreat  he  knew  nothing. 
Leaping  from  seat  to  seat  of  the  im^nlar 
amphitheatre  in  swift  chaae,  they  had 
terrified  the  spectators  into  panic-strickea 
•  flight;  and  now,  from  far,  could  be  heard 
the  cries  of  men  in  pursuit,  whom  the 
escaping  beasts  were  leading  far  away 
among  the  hills.  He  staggered  slowly  to 
his  feet,  the  sunshine  of  the  spring  after- 
noon warm  upon  his  face.  No  eye  was 
watching,  and  he  could  go  free. 

He  went  free,  with  unsteady  steps, 
following  the  breeze  which  met  him  at 
the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  and 
invited  him  away.    Below,  to  westward. 
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]&y  the  roofs  of  the  river-bordered  city 
to  wMch  the  Roman  soldiers  had  brought 
him  yesterday,  —  Misetum,  he  had  heard 
them  say,  two  days'  march  from  home. 
The  blood  within  him  quickened  as  he 
felt  the  cool  grass  beneath  his  feet,  and 
turned  eastward  away  from  the  city  and 
from  men.  There  lay  soft-wooded  hills; 
in  their  gracious  hollows  he  could  perhaps 
find  healing  for  his  wounds. 

As  he  threaded  his  way  among  the 
trees,  not  content  with  the  first  shelter 
but  craving  deeper  shade,  he  thought 
he  heard  now  and  then  the  music  of  a 
rude  flute,  calling,  calling,  but  it  brought 
a  sense  of  safely  rather  than  alarm.  The 
mercy  of  bodily  hurt  hid  from  him  the 
prof  ounder  misery  of  thought,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  found  a  deep  retreat  of 
shadowed  ilex  trees,  through  whose  roots 
a  stream  trickled  among  the  pale  green 
ferns,  that  memory  came  back  to  him. 
Tertius  and  Astia,  his  beloved  friends, 
and  Paulus  their  little  child,  slain  before 
bis  eyes  in  the  underground  church  where 
they  had  been  safe  so  long !  And  he,  be- 
cause he  had  fought  so  fiercely  with  a 
sword  wrested  from  one  of  the  soldiers, 
had  been  saved  for  cruel  combat  in  the 
arena.  *'  If  he  likes  so  to  fight,  let  him 
fight  the  beasts,"  they  had  said  as  they 
boimd  his  hands  and  carried  him  away. 
Tertius  and  Astia  and  little  Paulus,  — 
would  any  come  to  give  them  burial? 
Making  over  their  remembered  faces  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  he  lost  consciousness 
again,  his  head  resting  on  wet  fern,  that 
wild-wood  music  the  last  sound  in  his 
ears. 

Of  the  coming  of  starlight  over  the  vast 
wood  he  knew  nothing,  for  he  passed  into 
a  deep  sleep,  but  in  the  darkness  he  was 
wakened  by  a  rough  tongue  touching  his 
face,  and,  putting  out  a  groping  hand, 
he  found  a  shaggy,  friendly  little  head, 
and  slept  again.  Later,  he  felt  the  grate- 
ful warmth  of  some  small  breathing 
creature  against  his  side,  and  lay  very 
still  for  the  comfort  of  it.  In  the  twilight 
of  morning  a  motion  startled  the  wild 
thing  nestling  beneath  his  arm,  and  its 


sudden  flight  left  him  with  a  sense  as 
of  the  impact  of  tiny  hoofs  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  heard  quick  breathing, 
though  he  could  not  see;  then,  in  answer 
to  his  coaxing,  "Come,  come,  come," 
with  which  he  had  been  used  to  call 
old  dog  Begulus,  —  a  martyr,  too,  slain 
by  the  soldiers,  —  he  heard  the  waiy, 
slow  approach  of  cautious  feet,  and, 
as  they  came  nearer,  he  found  himself 
changing  to  the  endearing  words  where- 
with he  had  won  littl^Paulus.  Nearer 
and  nearer,  —  he  could  see  now,  and 
the  two  studied  each  other  in  the  growing 
light  wherein  the  ferns  were  green  again. 
It  was  with  a  thrill  of  siurprise  that  Onites 
saw  the  thin  child's  body  set  upon  the 
hairy  shanks  of  a  little  goat,  and  yet  the 
elfish,  pointed  chin,  and  morry,  sidelong 
eyes  came  to  him  as  something  known 
and  loved  long  ago. 

"  Come  hither,"  begged  the  man,  from 
his  bed  of  moss  and  fern;  but  at  the  mo- 
tion of  his  hand  the  baby  satyr  started 
back  with  frightened  eyes.  "Pretty,  pret- 
ty, pretty,"  coaxed  Onites,  in  a  voice  that 
had  won  back  some  of  the  eloquence  of 
those  breathing  creatures  that  knew  no 
words.  A  little  laugh  was  the  response,  a 
laugh  that  was  half  a  bleat,  as  the  small 
thing  came  nearer,  its  muscles  more  and 
more  tense  as  if  for  swift  flight.  Endear- 
ing words  drew  it  closer,  until,  with  bright- 
ening, fearful  eyes,  it  touched  his  out- 
stretched palm  with  a  homy  little  hand 
which  seemed  not  yet  wholly  used  to  the 
ways  of  its  own  fingers.  Caressingly  the 
man  stroked  the  soft  throat  and  neck, 
with  a  suspicion  of  soft,  hairy  coat  upon 
them,  and  the  satyr-child  smiled,  an  arch 
and  pointed  smile,  then  cuddled  dose 
again,  its  arms  across  his  chest,  its  bare 
bosom  upon  h'ls  beating  heart. 

As  the  day  waxed  and  waned,  the  small 
thing  came  and  went,  passing  between 
the  wounded  man  and  a  world  of  which 
he  had  not  dreamed.  Faint  sounds  of 
merriment  stole  to  him  through  the  forest 
silences.  He  heard  far,  joyous  cries,  and 
more  than  once  caught  the  echo  of  rough, 
dancing  feet,  stepping  to  the  music  of  Uie 
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flute.  The  little  creature  brought  him 
milk  in  a  bit  of  wood,  hollowed  by  sun 
and  rain,  and  once  it  thrust  into  his 
hand  a  rude  cake  from  which  it  had  been 
nibbling.  Seeing  him  eat  this,  it  ran  away 
and  brought  a  branch  of  young  and 
tender  leaves,  laughing  with  him  as  he 
Uughed  out  on  his  bed  of  pain  at  the 
thought  of  browsing  goat-wise.  Relief 
came  to  him  in  watching  the  tiny,  whim- 
sical, humorous  face,  and  in  listening  to 
the  playful  dashes,  sideways,  over  the 
earth,  and  the  swift  gamboling  back  to 
his  side.  Why  it  returned,  he  was  too 
weak  to  ask  himself;  perhaps  a  tenderer 
touch  than  it  had  ever  known  won  it 
back,  making  it  hunger  along  unknown 
ways. 

Onites  found  himself  dreading  the 
night,  with  the  thought  that  his  wild 
friend  might  not  be  at  lus  side;  but  night 
brought  the  comfort  of  its  breathing,  dose 
against  his  breast,  and  its  outstretched 
throat  Uy  for  fuller  comfort  upon  his  arm. 
In  the  day  that  followed,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next,  it  gave  him  elfish  serv- 
ice, bringing  food  enough  of  fruit  and 
last  year's  nuts  to  keep  life  within  him. 
Walnut  and  chestnut  it  cracked  with  its 
own  hard  teeth,  seeing  his  helplessness, 
and  the  sick  man  ate,  dipping  water  from 
the  stream  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and 
drinking.  The  young  thing  laughed  glee- 
fully at  this  clumsy  fashion,  and  with 
bent  head  and  dainty,  lapping  tpngue 
showed  him  the  real  way  to  drink. 
Sometimes  he  was  alone  for  hours;  then 
the  leaves  would  suddenly  break  into 
motion  and  the  little  satyr  would  dart 
out,  gamboling  now  on  two  legs,  now  on 
four,  as  if  trying  to  win  this  new  com- 
panion to  its  pranks.  It  was  gayer  than 
any  child,  yet  terror  lurked  nearer  its 
heart,  —  fear,  not  of  the  dark,  but  of 
light  rustling  sounds,  which  always 
brought  its  alert,  listening  head  high  in 
the  air,  every  muscle  tense  for  flight*. 
Once,  when  by  a  swift  leap  it  struck  its 
head  sharply  against  a  tree-trunk  and 
stood  motionless,  giving  no  cry,  the 
dumb  endurance  of  pain  stirred  the  num's 


heart  to  pity,  and  he  strove,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  reach  it  with  the  oomfart 
of  his  touch.  In  every  aspect,  whether 
swinging  by  its  hands  from  some  knr 
tree-branch,  and  vainly  trying  with  hard 
hind-hoofs  to  climb;  or  lying  down,  its 
throat  stretched  full  along  the  ground  in 
that  complete  rest  of  the  happy  animal,  it 
charmed  away  his  pain.  The  endless  joy 
of  its  gamboling  he  shared  through  all 
his  feverish  unrest,  and  he  marveled  with 
increasing  tenderness  at  this  creature, 
neither  child  nor  beast,  but  having  the 
winsome  ways  of  both.  Was  it  moR 
venturesome  than  its  kinsfolk,  that  it  had 
trudged  away  through  the  forest  to  find 
him,  and  was  it  guarding  from  the  othefs 
the  secret  of  his  presence  here  ?  It  came 
to  him  with  little  appealing  motions, 
rubbing  its  head  agaijost  his  arm,  as  if 
hungering  for  his  touch;  and  as  be  ca- 
ressed the  small  shaggy  head,  the  mis- 
chievous ^es  softened,  but  wondered 
still  upon  his  face,  as  if  finding  there  a 
prophecy  for  its  own. 

As  Onites  grew  weaker,  the  fever 
lessened,  perhaps  because  of  the  cool 
water  tridding  against  his  wounds, — 
and  his  mind  grew  dear.  Watching,  he 
was  filled  with  envy  of  this  small  creatme 
and  his  kin  whose  dancing  in  the  forest 
spaces  was  so  gay.  To  fed  the  soft  air 
thus,  untroubled  by  any  hope,  would  be 
a  life  whose  richness  he  had  no  power  to 
fathom,  and  he  longed,  lying  wounded  in 
this  cool  shade,  that  it  might  be  his,  if 
but  for  a  moment,  before  his  f arewdl  to 
shadow  and  sunlight.  Had  \hey  gainfd, 
he  and  his  fellows  who  chose  the  vmy  of 
suffering,  he  asked  himsdf,  anything 
commensurate  with  what  they  had  lost? 

Across  the  sickness  in  throat  and 
hands,  he  seemed  to  share  that  thrill  of 
dancing  feet  Hunger  and  pain  and  shad- 
owed days  in  their  hidden  places  of  prayer 
—  had  ibey  won  aught  else  in  exchange 
for  simple  gladness  foregone,  —  tibe 
whole  of  life  it  nught  be?  Through  the 
joyous  satyr-music,  now  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  memory  groped  in  vain  for 
the  reason  why  they  had  made  this  hard 
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choice,  he  and  his  forefathers,  from  that 
d&j,  long  past,  of  which  he  had  been  often 
told,  when  one,  beautiful  of  face,  had 
stood  upon  a  high  green  hill  to  tell  of 
the  great  gain  of  loss.  Through  mystic 
symbol  and  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the 
music  of  hymns,  the  secret  had  come 
down  to  him,  but  his  weakened  conscious- 
ness groped  for  it  in  vain.  What  could  it 
be  that  lay  beyond  the  flickering  shadows 
of  the  trees,  the  beckoning  of  the  sun- 
shine? It  was  in  dreaming  on  beloved 
faces,  with  their  evidence  of  holy  things, 
that  the  endless  hope  came  back  to  him, 
Tertius  and  Astia  and  the  others,  whose 
very  look  was  a  call  to  immortal  life;  and 
remembered  notes  of  their  voices  at  even- 
song brought  him  assurance,  high  notes, 
admitting  no  retreat 

The  sa^-child  seemed  half  to  divine 
the  deeper  suffering  of  this  third  day,  and, 
before  it  danced  awaj  on  wayward  hoofs, 
bent  above  him  with  a  rough  kiss,  which 
was  but  the  drawing  of  a  quick  red  tongue 
along  his  cheek. 

Perhaps  stung  to  restlessness  by  the 
look  of  the  sick  man's  face,  full  now  of  the 
certainty  of  the  great  change,  it  wan- 
dered farther  than  was  its  wont  along  a 
faint  path  that  led  out  of  the  shadows  of 
ilex  and  of  beech  into  open  spaces  it  had 
never  seen.  Its  dainty  whim  beguiled  it 
along  the  trickling  of  a  brook,  running 
between  soft  grassy  banks,  to  a  wide  pas- 
ture land,  where  it  ran  up  and  down  with 
a  homesick  cry,  suddenly  conscious  of  its 
distance  from  the  others  of  its  kind.  Fat 
wonder  of  the  unknown  ways  it  went  on, 
as  was  its  wont,  and,  beyond  a  gentle  rise 
of  ground,  came  upon  a  herd  of  goats, 
nibbling  the  juicy  grass  in  the  morning 
sunshine.  With  a  joyous  bleat,  as  if  recog- 
nizing its  near  kin,  it  slipped  in  among 
them,  not  disdaining  the  tender  herbs 
which  they  were  cropping,  and  giving 
itself  up  to  jolly  play  with  the  kids.  The 
sound  of  the  flute  took  away  its  grieved 
sense  of  loneliness,  and  the  shepherd, 
with  sun-bleached  hair  and  goatskin  gar- 
ments, brought  the  wild  thing  only  a 
sense  as  of  being  with  its  own. 
VOL.  101  -  NO.  6 


In  mid-afternoon,  answering  the  call  of 
the  flute,  the  flock  started  homeward,  the 
alien  slipping  among  them  unnoticed.  In 
a  sheltered  spot  at  some  distance  from 
the  city  visible  to  southward,  the  shep- 
herd stopped  and  looked  cautiously  about, 
while  the  flock  fell  to  nibbling  the  tender 
grass.  Lifting  the  branches  of  a  low- 
growing  acacia  tree,  the  lad  disappeared 
from  sight,  the  satyr-child  following, 
down  a  passageway  which  was  dark  but 
which  challenged  him  to  enter.  The  small 
hoofs  stepped  timidly,  yet  with  fresh  sense 
of  adventure,  along  the  moist  descending 
path,  and  the  slanting  eyes  widened, 
half  in  fear,  half  in  wonder,  at  the  dimly 
lighted  space  below.  Before  the  altar 
burned  low  lamps,  each  with  a  single 
flame;  the  bare  walls  were  covered  with 
symbols  which  the  little  satyr  failed  to 
notice.  Pax  CkruH,  the  palm  branch, 
the  phoenix  rising  with  fresh  wings  from 
the  ashes,  —  of  the  deep  significance 
these  rude  signs  bore,  the  shaggy  little 
head  held  no  dream. 

One  by  one,  rough  shepherd-folk  crept 
to  this  strange  service,  a  pet  kid  fol- 
lowing the  latest  comer,  to  lie  happi- 
ly by  his  feet  as  he  knelt,  not  dream- 
ing its  sad  eminence  as  a  symbol  of 
the  lost.  The  odd  visitor  from  the  for- 
est escaped  notice  in  the  dusky  corner 
where  it  had  hidden,  frightened  by  the 
stealthy  footsteps.  With  eyes  alive  with 
curiosity  it  watched  and  listened,  fasci- 
nated through  the  terror;  then  would 
have  scampered  away,  when  all  were 
kneeling,  save  for  the  music,  strange  but 
sweet,  and  very  soft  lest  it  should  betray 
this  hiding-place  to  the  spoiler.  Yes, 
surely  this  was  music,  and  yet  it  hurt! 
There  was  a  wholly  new  feeling  in  the 
hairy  throat;  and  the  shining  eyes  were 
nearer  than  they  had  ever  been  before  to 
human  tears.  It  put  one  rough  hand  up 
to  still  the  pain,  —  when  the  singing 
ceased,  the  last  notes  floating  richly  out 
upon  the  air. 

One  by  one,  the  kneeling  worship- 
ers arose,  and  stole  away;  and  in  the 
silence,  at  last,  the  forest-thing  knew 
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it  was  alone.  Dancing  out,  on  expect- 
ant feet,  snuffing  the  underground  air 
with  a  sense  that  it  was  less  desirable 
than  that  of  the  upper  world,  it  caught 
sight  upon  the  altar  of  a  rough  crudJSx 
made  of  slender  reeds,  and  joyously 
snatched  it  Was  not  this  the  flute  of  its 
kin,  though  oddly  fashioned  ?  Attempt- 
ing to  blow  sweet  music  from  this  in- 
strument, it  emerged  into  the  sunshine, 
trying  first  one  and  then  another  end 
of  the  broken  reeds,  pu£zled  that  no 
one  gave  forth  notes  that  would  set  feet 
a-dandng. 

Something  in  the  new  toy  fascinated 
the  little  creature,  —  the  look  of  the 
cross,  the  firmness  that  resisted  the  efforts 
of  horny  hands  to  draw  it  apart.  He 
dung  to  it,  in  the  devious  wandering 
toward  the  forest  that  was  home;  nib- 
bled one  end,  and  left  marks  of  teeth 
there;  and  once  threw  the  curious  thing 
away,  but  went  back  and  picked  it  up 
again. 

Now  it  had  crossed  the  pasture  Und 
and  found  the  brook;  now  it  was  once 
more  among  familiar  trees,  gamboling 
along  known  paths.  The  forest  was  its 
own.  It  did  not  find  its  kinsfolk  in  their 
wonted  haunts,  but  came  upon  them 
gathered  round  the  side  man,  one  or  two 
with  a  look  of  fear  upon  their  faces,  the 
others,  laughing,  dandng,  leaping  over 
one  another's  backs.  As  the  little  satyr 
entered,  they  turned  with  soft  bleats  of 
wdcome,  but  one,  in  jest,  snatched  at  the 
toy  in  its  hand.  Angered,  and  perhaps 
more  vexed  that  thqr  had  found  out  the 


secret,  it  struck  out  with  one  tiny  hoof; 
none  should  bar  the  way  when  it  was 
hastening  to  show  this  ^ything  to  its 
new-found  friend.  With  a  bleating  laugh 
it  danced  to  its  comrade's  side. 

The  gentle  touch  of  the  rough  little 
body  against  his  own  recalled  the  dying 
nutn  a  moment  from  that  far  journey 
whereon  his  feet  were  already  set,  and 
the  longing,  which  had  almost  faded  into 
unconsciousness,  for  some  assurance  that 
his  faith  had  not  been  vain,  grew  keen 
again.  A  gleam  of  light  came  into  the 
gray  face;  in  a  moment's  swift  return 
of  life  he  raised  himself  upon  the  bed  of 
moss,  and  his  hand  fell  caressin^y  upon 
the  l^ad  of  the  little  satyr  who  was  hold- 
ing the  crucifix  high  before  the  fading 
eyes.  They  brightened,  before  their  ligfat 
went  out,  as  they  rested  upon  the  cross  of 
reeds,  against  the  badcground  of  hairy, 
laughing  faces. 

The  rough  creatures  gathered  there 
wondered  at  the  shining  face  of  the  dying 
man,  then  danced  away,  in  sudden  terror, 
toward  forest-spaces  untroubled  by  the 
dead.  The  satyr-chiki  did  not  follow. 
Half  fearfully  it  looked  at  the  man  who 
had  been  its  friend,  lying  now  with  the 
crudfix  where  it  had  fallen  on  his  breast; 
then  the  little  creature  crept  slowly  away, 
not  daring  to  stay  near.  Crouddng 
down  at  the  end  of  the  path  that  led 
away  to  the  hidden  chapd,  it  looked 
piteously,  now  this  way  and  then  that, 
wondering,  with  all  the  laughter  gone  out 
of  its  merry  ^es,  what  this  new  pain 
might  mean. 
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Fifty  yean  ago,  on  Noyember  1, 1858, 
at  a  great  durbir  at  Allahabad,  it  was 
proclaimed  that  Queen  Victoria  had  as- 
sumed the  government  of  India.  This 
fact  is  of  more  than  mere  historic  import- 
ance, for  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
greatest  experiment  in  government  which 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Never 
before  had  so  many  of  the  himian  race 
been  subject  to  a  single  foreign  ruler. 
Csesar,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  ruled 
over  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, while  Edward,  Emperor  of  India, 
is  the  supreme  lord  of  three  hundred 
millions.  The  history  of  India,  therefore, 
during  the  last  half-century,  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest  and  importance  to  every 
student  of  the  great  world-problem  of  the 
present  time,  —  how  to  rule  an  inferior 
race  justly  and  wisely,  that  is,  with  the 
aim  to  lift  it  from  its  lower  level,  to 
develop  in  it  the  power  of  righteous  self- 
government,  the  noblest  task  which  an 
enlightened  people  can  undertake.  Since 
nearly  all  the  civilized  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  have  now  this  problem 
to  solve,  a  knowledge  of  the  government- 
al methods  adopted  by  nations  having 
colonial  possessions  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  Older  to  profit  by  their  successes 
and  their  failures. 

Rightly  to  appreciate  the  natiure  of 
England's  task  we  must  first  free  our 
minds  from  the  common  impression  that 
India  is,  like  China,  for  instance,  one 
great  nationality.  It  is  a  continent  rather 
than  a  country,  larger  than  all  Europe 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  and  having 
all  the  continental  varieties  of  surface 
and  climate,  from  the  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Himalayas  to  the  tropical  plains  of 
Madras.  Of  the  diversities  of  the  in- 
habitants one  nuty  form  some  concep- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  traveler  from 


Bombay  to  Calcutta  passes,  in  a  thousand 
miles,  through  a  country  inhabited  by 
peoples  differing  more  in  race,  religion, 
and  habits  of  life,  than  all  those  he  sees 
in  going  twice  the  distance  from  Con- 
stantinople to  London.  The  Indians  are 
divided  into  fourteen  distinct  races,  speak- 
ing one.  hundred  and  forty-seven  different 
languages  and  dialects,  and  are  separated 
as  much  by  creeds  and  customs  as  by 
mountain-ranges,  vast  forests,  trackless 
deserts,  and  great  rivers.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  what  may  be  termed  their 
political  divisions  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  districts  or  units  of 
administration  in  the  provinces  imder  the 
direct  control  of  the  English,  there  are 
six  hundred  and  eighty  native  or  feud- 
atory states  under  their  own  rulers,  vary- 
ing in  extent  from  a  few  square  miles 
to  a  territory  larger  than  Great  Britain; 
while  on  the  fifty-seven  hundred  miles 
of  frontier  separating  India  from  Afghan- 
istan and  Central  Asia  live  hundreds  of 
wUd  tribes  given  to  hereditary  rapine. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwdl  upon  the 
religious  divisions,  for  they  are  common 
to  all  peoples;  but  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Hindu  race  is  the 
castes,  which,  according  to  the  new  offi- 
cial Indian  OazeUeer^  are  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  num- 
ber. These  include  every  trade,  profes- 
sion, guild,  tribe,  and  class,  and  are  gov- 
erned by  unwritten  laws  of  remotest 
antiquity,  far  more  binding  than  any 
that  are  known  in  our  western  world. 
That  which  is  regarded  as  most  sacred 
and  essential  is  the  prohibition  of  mixed 
marriages.  Consequently,  three-fourths  of 
the  Indian  people  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  separate  strata  in  which  there  has  been 
no  fusion  for  ages.    This,  together  with 
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the  degraded  position  of  woman,  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  o£Per8  the  hardest  problems  for 
a  government  to  solve  which  seeks  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  governed. 
Every  grade  of  civilization  and  intelli- 
gence is  to  be  found  there,  from  the  naked 
hill-tribesman  on  a  level  with  the  Cent- 
ral African,  to  the  refined  metaphysical 
Brahman  and  the  shrewd  Parsee.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  the  rural 
districts,  two-thirds  of  them  being  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  and  the  inertia,  apathy, 
and  ignorance  of  the  peasant  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

Among  such  a  people,  so  divided,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a  national 
feeling  has  never  had  an  existence.  The 
average  Indian  knows  nothing,  and  cares 
for  nothing,  practically,  outside  his  own 
family  and  caste.  How  could  there  have 
been  that  commimity  of  feeling  which  we 
call  national,  considering  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  their  caste  divisions,  until  the 
English  came  India  was  never  under  one 
supreme  ruler?  So  far  back  as  history 
goes,  the  different  states  waged  perpetual 
war  with  one  another,  and  through  the 
two  Himalayan  gateways  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  Central  Asia  foreign  in- 
vaders had  streamed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. In  the  eighteenth  century  alone  there 
were  six  great  inroads  by  the  Afghans  in 
twenty-three  years,  in  one  of  which  eight 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were 
hacked  to  pieces  one  morning  in  Delhi. 
At  harvest  season  the  hill-tribes  along  the 
whole  northern  frontier  poured  down 
into  the  plains  and  raided  the  fields  and 
villages.  Consequentiy,  there  was  a  belt 
of  territory  from  twenly  to  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  bordering  on  this  region,  which 
no  one  dared  to  cultivate.  A  total  area  of 
sixty  thousand  square  miles  of  most  fer- 
tile soil  yielded  no  food  for  men,  but 
teemed  with  wild  beasts  which  nightly 
sallied  forth  to  ravage  the  herds  and 
hamlets  in  the  country  beyond.  But  per- 
haps nothing  will  better  illustrate  the 
condition  which  prevailed  in  ante-Brit- 
ish times  than  a  Hindu  law  promulgated 


two  thousand  years  ago.  It  provided  that, 
as  a  protection  to  a  royal  city  or  kii^- 
dom,  a  belt  of  wilderness  twenty  milei 
wide  should  be  left  all  about  it,  in  place 
of  fortifications. 

The  conditions  in  other  parts  ol  the 
peninsula  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  better.  The  sea,  instead  of  being  a 
natural  defense,  was,  like  the  mountains, 
a  source  of  danger.  On  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal Burmese  pirates  sailed  up  the  great 
rivers,  burning  the  villages,  maasacring 
the  inhabitants,  or  carrying  them  <^  into 
slavery.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  tract  of  one  thousand 
square  miles  on  the  seaboard  bare  d. 
villages —  "  depopulated  by  sea  robben," 
as  a  survey  map  (^  that  time  records.  On 
the  western  coast  piracy  was  conducted 
on  a  grander  scale.  Wealthy  rajahs  kq»t 
up  luxurious  courts  upon  the  extortions 
which  their  pirate  fleets  levied  from  trad- 
ing vessels  and  from  the  villages  along  the 
coast.  Then,  in  the  interior,  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  predataxy  castes 
compelled  by  their  inviolable  laws  to  live 
by  plunder  alone. 

fSrom  this  rapid  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is 
not  a  conceivable  problem  of  any  import- 
ance relating  to  the  government  ojf  an 
oriental  people  which  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  British  rulers  in  India  for 
solution.  Consequentiy,  a  knowledge  of 
their  methods,  with  their  successes  and 
their  failures,  is  of  unsurpassed  import- 
ance at  the  present  time.  This  know- 
ledge it  is  perfectiy  easy  to  acquire,  sock 
is  the  wealth  of  material  in  oflidal  docu- 
ments, histories,  biographies,  travelerB' 
experiences,  missionary  letters  and  jour- 
nals. Every  point  of  view  can  be  found 
presented,  from  that  of  the  viceroy  to  that 
of  the  educated  native;  from  that  dt  those 
who  will  present  any  subject  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  to  that  of  those  who  will 
show  the  prof oundest  hostility  to  the  for- 
eign raj ;  from  the  plea  of  the  missicMiaiy, 
who  sees  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 
rule  the  only  hope  of  the  Indians,  to  the 
rabid  outpourings  of  the  native  veroacu- 
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lar  press,  which  lives  upon  its  denunda- 
tions  of  the  British  for  their  rapacious 
tyraimy.  In  this  great  mass  of  evidence 
the  sincere  searcher  after  the  truth  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which*  the 
Indians  have  been  and  are  still  being 
governed.  For  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  is  a  record  of  true  growth,  of  gain- 
ing, and  acting  upon,  wisdom  from  the 
grievous  mistakes  as  well  as  from  the 
great  administrative  successes  of  the  pre- 
vious hundred  years. 

The  grand  underlying  principle,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  though  the 
statement  would  be  vehemently  denied 
by  members  and  supporters  of  the  Indian 
congresses,  is  to  govern  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people,  the  peasant  a^  well  as  the 
rajah.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  raise  those 
tjiree  hundred  millions  to  the  same  level 
upon  which  the  self-governing  Christian 
peoples  stand,  where  the  rights  of  the  low- 
est are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  highest. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  for  the  natives  who  clamor 
for  independence  are  not  men  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  low-bom  peasant  at 
heart,  but  men  who  simply  desire  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
native  ruling  classes,  —  those  who  have 
kept  the  peasant  for  ages  in  practically 
hopeless  servitude.  This  principle  was 
asserted  eloquently  by  Lord  Curzon  in 
the  last  speech  which  he  made  as  viceroy, 
in  Bombay,  November  16,  1905.  He 
entreated  the  Englishmen  in  India  to 
"  remember  when  the  Almighty  has 
placed  your  hand  on  the  greatest  of  his 
ploughs  in  whose  furrows  the  nations  of 
the  future  are  germinating  and  taking 
shape,  to  drive  the  blade  a  little  forward 
in  your  time,  to  feel  that  somewhere 
among  these  millions  you  have  left  a  little 
justice  or  happiness  or  prosperity,  a  sense 
of  manliness  or  moral  dignity,  a  spring  of 
patriotism  and  dawn  of  intellectual  en- 
lightenment or  sense  of  duty  where  it  did 
not  before  exist.  That  is  enough.  That  is 
the  Englishman's  education  in  India.  It 
is  good  enough  for  his  watchword  while 


he  is  here,  for  his  epitaph  when  gone.  I 
worked  for  no  other  aim,  let  India  be  my 
judge." 

This  fundamental  principle  is  shown 
Iq  the  policy  which  distinguishes  English 
colonial  administration  from  that  of 
France  and  Germany,  —  the  ruling  so  far 
as  possible  through  the  native  forms  of 
government  whidh  ages  have  developed 
and  to  which  the  people  are  accustomed. 
The  aim  is  to  continue  the  present  r^ime, 
exercising  only  the  supreme  power  of 
preventing  war,  of  prohibiting  customs 
contrary  to  natural  rights,  as  suttee,  and 
to  endeavor  to  secure  justice  between 
man  and  man.  With  thi^^end  in  view, 
strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  x«ligions  has 
been  maintained  from  the  first  Oriental 
methods  are  not  violently  superseded  by 
occidental,  even  though  these  may  be 
better.  Reforms  are  instituted  slowly,  and 
mainly  on  the  initiative  of  the  natives 
themselves,  as,  for  instance,  in  respect  to 
infant  marriage.  In  other  words,  tfie  aim 
is  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the 
native  as  little  as  possible.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried  out  is  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  six 
hundred  and  eighty  feudatory  states, 
which  are  independent  in  every  respect, 
except  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
make  war  or  peace,  or  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  one  another  or  to  foreign  powers. 
Their  military  force  has  a  certain  speci- 
fied limit,  and  a  ruler  may  be  deposed 
for  misconduct  or  absolute  inefficiency. 
The  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  a  state  as 
large  as  Maine,  with  a  population  of  five 
and  a  half  millions,  was  deposed  in  1831 
for  excessive  misrule,  but  in  1881  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  and,  after  fifty  years  ik  direct 
British  rule,  the  native  dynasty  was  re- 
stored and  governs  at  the  present  time. 

This  policy  of  education  in  self-gov- 
ernment is  shown  also  in  the  endeavor 
not  only  to  rule  through  native  methods, 
but  also  through  the  natives  themselves. 
This  has  been  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  British  policy  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Sir  Thomas  Munro,  one  of  the 
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most  noted  of  the  early  goveniOTs,  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  the  principle  when  he 
said  in  a  public  address  nearly  a  century 
ago  that  the  aim  of  the  government  was 
to  lessen  the  number  of  Europeans  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  service  and  to  educate 
natives  for  every  office.  A  fatal  mistake 
in  the  educational  system  first  established 
by  the  government,  but  since  partially 
corrected, — the  making  its  basis  to  be  in- 
struction ii^the  English  language, —  was 
due  to  the  strong  desire  to  open  official 
careers  to  the  Indian  students. 

Another  thing  which  characterizes  the 
British  administration  is  that  the  first 
duty  impressed  upon  the  Englishman 
entering  the  Indian  civil  service  is  that 
he  shall  endeavor  to  understand  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  his  work  lies.  The 
official  Gazetteer  says  that  the  collector 
or  district  magistrate  must  be  accessible 
to,  and  intimately  acquainted  with,  the 
inhabitants.  He  spends  several  months 
of  the  year  in  camp,  oversees  subordinate 
officials,  receives  visits  from  local  mag- 
nates and  village  elders,  settles  local 
quarrels,  helps  in  matters  ci  assessment 
and  general  affairs.  And  it  adds,  he  thus 
*'  gains  their  affections  and  his  memory  is 
kept  green,  and  tales  of  his  sagacity  and 
good  deeds  will  be  told  in  remote  villages 
long  after  he  has  passed  away."  Though 
it  is  often  said  that  there  is  little  sympathy 
between  the  Englishman  and  the  Indian, 
and  that  the  Russian  and  the  Frenchman 
assimilate  more  readily  and  completely 
with  the  people  whom  they  govern,  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  understand  so  well 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
under  their  rule.  Several  of  the  English 
high  officials  have  so  impressed  the  na- 
tives with  their  uprightness  that  they 
have  been  worshiped  during  their  Hves 
as  manifestations  of  the  Deity.  And  this 
is  not  so  strange  when  we  consider  the 
fact,  and  it  is  one  which  most  exalts  the 
British  administration,  that  the  first  re- 
quisite for  the  high  official  is  character. 
The  moral  quaUties  of  the  men  chosen 
for  these  positions  have  ever  been  held  to 
be  more  important  than  their  intellectual 


attainments;  and  it  wouki  be  bard  to  find 
a  nobler  body  of  men  than  those  vicerojfB, 
governors,  and  district  magistrates.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  results  ol  tins 
principle  has  been  recently  stated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  Anglo-Indians:  "The  hi^ 
standard  of  morality  and  integrity  among 
native  officials  is  due  to  the  irreproadi- 
able  integrity  ci  the  English  empbyed 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  public  serv- 
ice." 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  these 
methods  of  government?  What  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  ?  It  is 
enjoying  a  peace  which  has  been  undis- 
turbed for  fifty  years,  so  far  as  the  nuin 
body  of  the  people  is  concerned :  a  peace 
which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
is  not  that  maintained  by  f occe  of  arms, 
but  which  arises  from  pure  oantentmcnL 
Nowhere  in  the  wwld  is  there  erhihitwl 
such  contentment  by  people  under  a  for- 
eign yoke.  The  ground  far  tins  state- 
ment, which  is  entirely  contrary  to  that  cf 
the  opponents  of  the  British  rule,  one  of 
whom  recently  wrote  of  the  "  reptesaifc 
policy  of  the  British  in  governing  and 
treating  the  natives  of  India  with  camion 
gaping  against  their  entirely  disarmed 
bodies  from  all  directions,"  lies  in  thefsd 
that  the  European  military  force  in  India 
consists  of  seventy-four  thousand  men, 
mostiy  stationed  on  the  northern  frcmtier, 
together  with  a  native  contingent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand.  That  is, 
for  every  four  thousand  of  the  natives 
there  is  one  English  soldier.  If  the  force 
was  proportionally  as  great  as  that  with 
whidi  we  keep  the  peace  in  the  Philip- 
pines, it  would  be  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  strong,  or  three  million  if  it 
equaled  that  ci  the  French  in  Algeria.  It 
is  a  peace  which  has  been  aooompanied 
by  growth  in  every  direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  <rf  famine 
and  plague,  the  population  has  increased 
forty-two  millions  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  while  the  increase  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  has  been  bat 
twentynSiz  millions.    Tliis  has  natursDf 
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been  accompanied  by  extensive  material 
growth,  especially  in  the  amount  of  land 
cultivated,  and  in  the  number  and  value 
of  the  crops  raised. 

The  strip  of  coast  "depopulated  by 
sea-robbers  "  is  now  thronged  with  vil- 
lages, and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  northern  borderland,  which 
formerly  no  one  dared  to  cultivate,  has 
been  brought  under  the  plough  and  yields 
an  annual  harvest  valued  at  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  On  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  of  what  was  till  recently  wilderness 
or  desert,  there  are  now  to  be  found  large 
towns  surrounded  by  artificially  irrigated 
fields,  highly  cultivated  and  bearing  crops 
which  add  yearly  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars  to  the  general  wealth.  The  ex- 
ports alone  of  cotton  and  tea,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  was  practically  introduced 
by  the  English,  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  in  1905,  while  as  a 
producer  of  wheat  British  India  ranks 
fourth  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  ante-British  times  there  were  no 
roads,  only  bridle-paths.  To^y  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  miles  of  road,  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  miles  of  railway  on  which  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  million  passen- 
gers were  carried  in  1906.  This  fact 
means  more  than  lies  upon  the  surface. 
In  times  not  very  long  ago  the  pilgrim- 
ages, which  every  Hindu  endeavors  at 
some  time  to  make,  were  done  mostly  on 
foot  The  rivers  in  their  way  were  rarely 
bridged,  and  if  they  were  swollen  by  the 
rains  so  that  the  customary  fords  were 
impassable,  the  multitudes  going  and  re- 
turning from  the  shrine  became  congested 
on  either  bank.  Their  supplies  were  soon 
exhausted,  and  famine  and  its  attendant 
diseases  were  the  inevitable  result.  Even 
when  there  were  no  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  the  old  and  feeble, 
whose  strength  was  exhausted  by  the 
journey  merely,  died  in  countless  num- 
bers by  the  way.  For  fifty  miles  from 
Juggernaut  in  every  direction  the  paths 
were  lined  with  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  prostrate 


themselves  before  the  car  of  their  god. 
The  pilgrimages  have  not  ceased,  but  the 
excessive  mortality  consequent  upon 
them  has. 

The  building  of  roads  has  also  added 
vastly  to  the  amount  of  land  cultivated 
and  to  the  intensity  of  cultivation. 
Formerly  the  peasant  only  raised  suffi- 
cient crops  for  the  support  of  his  family 
and  for  the  payment  of  his  land-tax.  If 
the  old  system  of  regarding  him,  not  as 
the  owner,  but  as  an  hereditary  tenant  of 
the  state,  of  land  which  by  immemorial 
custom  and  unwritten  law  was  inalien- 
able, had  prevailed,  his  poverty  would 
not  have  been  what  it  now  is.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  mistakes  of  the  British  that 
they  made  land  private  property,  in  the 
expectation  that  by  this  means  the  posi- 
tion of  the  peasant  proprietor  would  be 
improved  sjid  taxation  placed  on  an 
equitable  basis.  The  immediate  effect 
was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  land  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  peasant-farmer. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  village 
money-lender  was  the  one  who  profited 
most  by  the  new  cfystem.  The  natives, 
untrained  to  habits  of  thrift  and  unused 
to  the  possession  of  money,  found  them- 
selves after  a  brief  season  of  extrava- 
gant spending,  dispossessed  of  the  fields 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  culti- 
vated for  untold  ages,  and  driven  forth 
to  become  homeless  wanderers  and  day- 
laborers,  or,  if  they  remained,  hopeless 
serfs  to  their  creditors.  The  rates  of 
interest  demanded  were  so  high  that 
even  small  debts  became  a  terrible  bur- 
den, as  is  shown  by  the  following  in- 
stance taken  horn  an  official  report:  *' A 
small  farmer  borrowed  ten  rupees,  and 
after  paying  one  hundred  and  ten  found 
himself  in  ten  years  still  owing  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rupees  on  the  loan."  So 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes  this  is  the  only 
cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  Indian 
which  can  be  charged  directiy  to  the  Brit- 
ish government.  An  Encouraging  fact  in 
this  connection  is  that  in  1905  more  than 
a  milKon  people  had  $44,690,043  depos- 
ited in  the  Post-Office  Savings-Banks 
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alone,  an  increase  of  nearly  deven  mil- 
lions in  five  years.  That  the  wealth  of  the 
country  at  large  is  increasing  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  value  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  seaborne  commerce  in 
1006,  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded 
that  of  the  imports  by  one  hundred  and 
eleven  millions.  On  the  other  hand  the 
value  of  the  treasure  brought  into  India 
in  the  last  two  fiscal  years  exceeded  that 
carried  out  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  millions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  India's  trade  with 
the  United  States  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1906  was  over  fifty-six  million  dollars, 
which  was  an  increase  of  twenty  millions 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Seven-eighths  consisted  of 
exports  from  India  to  this  coimtry. 

From  the  fact  that  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  Indians  live  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  general  educational  progress 
has  been  slow.  It  has  also  been  hampered 
by  the  grievous  mistake  of  making  Eng- 
lish the  language  through  which  instruc- 
tion, even  in  the  primary  schools,  was 
given.  The  higher  education  has  also  had 
till  recently  for  its  exclusive  aim  the  pre- 
paration oi  men  for  the  civil  posts,  and 
many  more  have  been  graduated  from  the 
colleges  than  could  obtain  positions ;  con- 
sequently a  most  dangerous  element  has 
been  pkoited  among  the  people.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  Indians  themselves,  as 
is  shown  by  a  speech  in  July,  1007,  by  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir.  He  said  that 
"the  chief  cause  of  disloyalty  was  the 
educational  system  which  sent  out  stu- 
dents with  university  degrees,  but  with- 
out occupation.  The  remedy  lay  in  edu- 
cation in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  this 
was  the  policy"  which  he  intended  to 
follow.  This  conviction  of  the  need  of 
technical  and  especially  medical  training 
characterized  Lord  Curzon's  educational 
policy ;  and  institutions  having  these  ends 
in  view,  together  with  commercial  and 
agricultural  schools,  and  normal  schools 
for  training  teachers,  have  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  land. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  British 


rulers,  however,  has  been  the  education 
of  the  people  in  self-government.  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction? 
In  1005  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
forty-six  municipalities  with  a  population 
of  over  sixteen  millions  governed  by  com- 
mittees, the  majority  of  whom  are  natives, 
and  in  many  cases  all  are  natives,  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  These  bodies  have  the 
care  of  the  roads,  water-supply,  markets, 
and  sanitation;  they  impose  taxes,  enact 
by-laws,  make  improvements,  and  spend 
money,  but  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
government  is  necessary  before  new  taxes 
can  be  levied  or  new  by-laws  broug^ 
into  force.  For  many  rural  oommunitiei 
there  are  similar  elected  bodies  having  in 
charge  roads,  district  schools,  and  ho^ii- 
tals.  There  are  also  representative  as- 
semblies or  parliaments  in  two  of  the 
great  native  states.  According  to  the  lat- 
est statistics  within  my  reach  there  are 
twenty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
three  natives  holding  dvil  appointments 
with  salaries  above  three  hundred  dollars, 
the  English  numbering  a  few  over  a  thou- 
sand. Two  of  the  ten  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
are  Indians,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  councils  of 
the  Governor-General  and  the  provincial 
governors.  Indians  also  hold  commis- 
sions in  the  British  army. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  growth  of  the  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves is  the  discontent  which  prevails 
among  a  certain  section  of  the  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  so  far 
from  being  universal  or  even  general, 
however,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  natives 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  its  existenoe: 
that  is,  it  has  not  reached  the  rural  peas- 
antry. A  few,  consisting  almost  entirdy 
of  the  educated  dass  known  as  Baboos,  de- 
mand absolute  freedom  from  British  rule, 
—  independence.  The  wiser,  and  better 
informed,  including  the  representatives 
of  the  sixty-two  million  Mohammedans, 
simply  ask  for  a  larger  share  in  thdr  own 
government  This  request  Mr.  Morky, 
speaking  for  his  countrymen,  has  pro- 
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miaed  shall  be  granted  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible; and  the  taking  of  two  natives  into 
his  Council  was  a  first  and  most  import- 
ant step  in  that  direction.  This  Swadeshi 
movement,  as  it  is  locally  known,  is  not  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  event.  When  it 
was  annoimced  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  the  aim  of  the  government  was 
to  raise  the  Indian  people  to  a  condition 
in  which  true  self-government  should  be 
possible,  there  were  numeroiis  warnings 
that  such  a  policy  would  inevitably  lead 


to  revolutions.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
these  warnings  were  received  then  as  well 
as  now  is  shown  in  the  memorable  speech 
of  Macaulay  in  1833.  After  an  eloquent 
prophecy  that  under  the  present  sy^em 
of  government  the  public  mind  of  India 
would  expand  until  it  had  outgrown  the 
system,  and  that  at  some  future  age  their 
Indian  subjects  might  demand  European 
institutions,  he  added,  "Whenever  the 
day  comes  it  will  be  the  proudest  day  in 
English  history." 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS 


BY   GAMALIEL   BRADFORD,   JR. 


In  1891  Mr.  Davidson  published  two 
small  volumes  of  extracts  from  Dumas's 
Memoirs;  but  the  complete  work  now 
appears  in  English  for  the  first  time.^ 
Mrs.  Waller,  the  translator,  her  pub- 
lishers, and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his 
graceful  introduction,  have  unquestion- 
ably rendered  a  considerable  service  to 
English  literature.  Certain  persons  may 
be  annoyed,  or  may  profess  to  be  an- 
noyed, because  a  few  passages  more 
suited  to  French  than  to  English  taste 
have  not  been  omitted;  but  there  are 
strong  arguments  in  these  matters  for 
the  policy  of  all  or  none. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  translation 
will]compare  Mrs.  Waller's  work  and  Mr. 
Davidson's  with  much  interest.  Some- 
times one  catdies  the  author's  spirit  bet- 
ter, sometimes  the  other.  Quite  often 
neither  catches  it  at  all.  In  literal  accu- 
racy Mr.  Davidson  has  distinctly  the 
advantage.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Waller's  slips 
are  rather  too  frequent.  Some  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  extens- 
ive collation  to  which  she  refers  in  her 

^  My  Memoirs.  By  Alezandbb  Dumas. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Wallkk,  with  an  intro- 
dnotion  by  AiiDBxV  Lang.  London  and  New 
York :  The  Biaomillan  Company.    1007-06. 


preface,  and  in  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  follow  her.  But  no  difference  of  text 
can  justify  the  omission  of  the  pretty 
touch,  comme  lee  trois  Curiaces,  which 
Mr.  Davidson  justly  notes  as  most  Du- 
mas-like. Detix  mille  becomes  in  the 
translation  ''ten  thousand."  Comme  je 
Vai  fait  remarquer  does  not  mean  "as  I 
had  noticed;"  and  cette  onivre  de  perfec- 
tion que  Vart  aUeint  parfoie  en  d^passant 
la  nature  is  not  adequately  rendered  by 
"that  perfect  standard  to  which  art 
everywhere  attains  when  it  surpasses 
nature."  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these 
and  similar  lapses,  Mrs.  Waller  contrives 
to  catch  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
grace  and  ease  and  lightness  of  her  elus- 
ive original;  and  the  book  is  thoroughly 
readable,  —  surely  the  first  essential  with 
Dumas,  who  is  always  readable,  if  no- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Davidson,  whose  excellent  vol- 
ume on  Dumas  must  be  the  foundation 
of  any  careful  study  of  the  subject,  dis- 
misses his  author  with  the  remark:  "Ex- 
cept for  increasing  the  already  ample 
means  of  relaxation,  he  did  nothing  to 
benefit  humanity  at  large."  But  is  not 
this  a  rather  grudging  epitaph  for  the 
creator  of  Monte  Cristo  ?  Are  the  means 
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of  relaxation  so  ample  that  we  can  afford 
to  treat  La  Tour  de  Nede  and  La  Reine 
Margot  as  alms  for  oblivion?  Would 
Stevenson  have  read  Le  Vicomte  de 
Bragehrme  six  times,  would  you  or  I 
have  read  Lea  Trots  MousqtieUdree  more 
times  than  we  can  count,  if  other  relaxa^ 
tion  of  an  equally  delightful  order  were 
indeed  so  easily  obtainable?  In  spite 
of  the  flood  of  historical  novels  and  all 
other  kinds  of  novels  that  overwhelmed 
the  nineteenth  century,  st(»7-tdlers  like 
Dumas  are  not  bom  every  day,  nor  yet 
every  other  day. 

For  he  was  a  story-teller  by  nature,  one 
who  could  make  a  story  of  anything,  one 
who  did  make  a  story  of  everything,  for 
the  joy  of  his  own  childlike  imagination. 
"I  am  not  like  other  people.  Everything 
interests  me."  The  round  oath  of  a  man, 
the  smile  of  a  woman,  a  dog  asleep  in  the 
sun,  a  bird  singing  in  a  bush,  even  a 
feather  floating  in  the  breeze,  was  enough. 
Fancy  seised  it  and  wove  an  airy,  sun- 
bright  web  about  it,  glittering  with  wit, 
touched  with  just  a  hint  of  pathos;  and 
as  we  read,  we  forget  the  slightness  of 
the  substance  in  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  the  texture. 

It  is  an  odd  thing,  this  national  Frmch 
gift  of  story-telling,  of  seddng  by  instinct 
the  group-effect,  as  it  were,  of  a  set  of 
characters,  their  composite  rdations  to 
one  another  and  the  devdopment  of  these 
rdations  in  dramatic  climax.  Ekoglish 
writers,  from  Chaucer  down,  dwell  by 
preference  on  the  individual  character, 
force  it  only  with  lab<»r  and  difficulty  into 
the  general  framework,  from  which  it 
constantly  escapes  in  ddightful  but 
wholly  imdramatic  human  eccentricity. 
To  the  French  habit  of  mind,  such  in- 
dividuality is  excrescent  and  distasteful. 
Let  the  characters  devdop  as  fully  and 
freely  as  the  action  requires,  no  more. 
They  are  there  for  the  action,  not  the 
action  for  them.  Hence,  as  the  English 
defect  is  dull  diffusion  and  a  chaos  of 
disorder,  so  the  French  is  loss  oi  himian 
truth  in  a  mad  eagerness  for  fcHxible  situ- 
ations, that  is  to  say,  melodrama. 


Even  in  Hugo,  in  Balzac,  in  Flaubert, 
in  Zola,  one  has  an  uneasy  fading  that 
melodrama  is  not  too  far  away.  In  Du- 
mas it  is  frankly  present  always.  The 
situation  —  something  that  shall  tear  the 
nerves,  make  the  heart  leap  and  the 
breath  stop  —  iot  Dumas  there  lies  the 
true  art  of  dramatist  and  noivdiat.  And 
what  situations!  No  one  ever  had  more 
than  he  the  two  great  dramatic  gifts, 
which  perhaps  are  <Hily  one,  the  gift  of 
preparation  and  the  gift  of  rtimax.  "Of 
all  dhuyAmenUt  past,  present,  and  I  will 
say  even  ^to  come,"  writes  Sarcey,  "that 
of  Ariiony  is  the  most  brilliant,  the  most 
startling,  the  most  logical,  the  most  rapid; 
a  stroke  of  genius."  Henri  III^  RMard 
Darlington,  La  Tour  de  Nede  are  full  of 
effects  scarcdy  inferior.  If  one  thinks 
first  of  the  plays,  it  is  only  because  in 
them  the  action  is  more  concentrated 
than  in  the  novels.  But  in  novd  alter 
novd  also,  there  is  the  same  sure  instinct 
oi  arrangement,  the  same  master's  hand, 
masterly  for  obtaining  the  sort  of  effect 
which  tiie  author  has  chiefly  in  view. 

And  perhaps  the  mdodrama  is  not 
quite  all.  The  creatures  are  not  always 
mere  puppets,  wire-pulled,  stirring  the 
pulse  when  they  dash  together,  then  for- 
gotten. We  hate  them  sometimes,  some- 
times love  them,  sometimes  even  remeot- 
ber  them.  Marguerite  and  Buridan  are 
not  wholly  unreal  in  their  wild  passion. 
The  scene  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Musketeers  on  Place  Royale  has  some- 
thing deeper  than  mere  effecL  And  these 
are  only  two  among  many.  Under  aD 
his  gift  of  technique,  his  love  of  startling 
and  amazing,  the  man  was  not  without 
an  eye,  a  grip  on  life,  above  all,  a  heart 
that  beat  widdy,  with  many  sonows  and 
many  joys. 

Then  the  style  is  the  style  of  mdo- 
drama,  but  it  is  also  far  more.  No  one 
knew  better  how  and  when  to  let  looie  . 
sharp,  stinging,  burning  shafts  of  [^irase, 
like  the  final  speech  of  Antony,  *^EIU  m*a 
resists  ;  je  Vai  assassinee" — shafts  whidi 
flew  over  the  footlights  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  auditor.  But  these  effects 
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would  be  nothing  without  the  varied 
movement  of  narration,  the  ease,  the 
lightness,  the  grace, — above  all,  the  per- 
petual wit,  the  play  of  ddicate  irony, 
which  saves  sentiment  from  being  senti- 
mental and  erudition  from  being  dull. 

Dumas's  style  has  been  much  abused, 
and  in  some  ways  deserves  it.  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  considers  that  the  plays  have  "but 
little  value  as  literature  properly  so- 
called,"  and  that  "the  style  of  the  noveb 
is  not  more  remarkable  as  such  than  that 
of  the  dramas."  But  how  far  more  dis- 
cerning and  sympathetic  is  Stevenson's 
characterization  of  it:  "Light  as  a 
whipped  trifle,  strong  as  silk ;  wordy  like  a 
viili^  tale ;  pat  like  a  general's  dispatch ; 
with  every  fault,  yet  never  tedious;  with 
no  merit,  yet  inimitably  right."  As  for 
dialogue,  —  that  subtlest  test  of  the  nov- 
elist's genius,  —  which  neither  Balzac, 
nor  Flaubert,  nor  Zola  could  manage 
with  flexibility  or  ease,  Dumas  may  have 
used  it  to  excess,  but  who  has  ever  car- 
ried it  to  greater  perfection?  In  M. 
Lemaitre's  excellent,  if  somewhat  cynical, 
phrase,  Dumas's  dialogue  has  "the  won- 
derful quality  of  stringing  out  the  narra- 
tive to  the  crack  of  doom  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  appear  to  move  with  head- 
long rapidity."  But  let  it  string  out,  so  it 
moves.  And  surely  Dumas's  conversa- 
tions do  move,  as  no  others  ever  have. 

In  the  hurry  of  modern  reading,  few 
people  have  time  to  get  at  Dumas  in  any 
but  his  bestrknown  works.  Yet  to  form 
a  complete  idea  of  his  powers,  one  must 
take  a  much  wider  survey.  All  periods, 
all  nations,  all  regions  of  the  earth  came 
at  one  time  or  another  under  his  pen. 
Of  course  this  means  an  inevitable  super- 
ficiality and  inaccuracy.  But  one  over- 
looks these  defects,  is  hardly  aware  of 
them,  in  the  ease,  the  spirit,  the  unfailing 
humanness  of  the  narrative.  Take  a 
minor  story  like  Ulde  de  Feu,  dealing 
with  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  with  the 
habits  and  superstitions  of  the  natives, 
snake  -  charming,  spirit  -  haunting,  etc. 
Everywhere  there  is  movement,  life,  char- 
acter, the  wit  of  the  ImpreasionSfde  Voy- 


age^  the  passion  of  La  Reine  Margat,  And 
if  Dumas  does  not  quite  anticipate  the 
seductive  mdancholy  of  Loti's  tropics,  he 
gives  hints  of  it  which  are  really  wonder- 
ful lot  a  man  who  had  never  been  south 
of  latitude  thirty. 

Perhaps,  outside  of  the  historical  nov- 
eb, we  may  select  four  very  different 
books  as  most  typical  of  Dumas's  great 
variety  of  production.  First,  in  Con- 
science tinnocent,  we  have  a  simple 
idyllic  subject,  recalling  George  Sand's 
country  stories :  peasant  life,  rural  scenes, 
sweet  pictures  of  Dumas's  own  village 
home  at  Villers-Cotterets,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  so  many  oi  his  writings. 
Second,  in  the  immense  canvas  oi  Sal- 
vatoTf  too  little  appreciated,  we  have  a 
picture  of  contemporary  conditions,  the 
Paris  of  Sue  and  Hugo,  treated  with  a 
vividness  far  b^ond  Sue  and  a  dramatic 
power  which  Hugo  never  could  com- 
mand. Third,  comes  the  incomplete 
Isaac  Latfuedem^  the  vast  Odyss^  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  in  which  the  author 
planned  to  develop  epically  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  though  the  censor- 
ship allowed  him  to  get  no  further  than 
the  small  Biblical  portion  of  it  Few  of 
Dumas's  books  illustrate  better  the  really 
soaring  sweep  of  his  imagination,  and  not 
many  have  a  larger  share  of  his  esprit. 
LasUy,  there  is  Monte  CrisU>,  which,  on 
the  whole,  remains,  doubtless,  the  best 
example  of  what  Dmnas  could  do  with- 
out history  to  support  him.  "Puremdo- 
drama,"  some  will  say;  in  a  sense,  truly. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  mdodrama  of, 
for  instance,  Armadale  and  The  Woman 
in  White,  there  is  a  certain  largeness,  a 
sombre  grandeur,  about  the  vengeance 
of  Dant^,  which  goes  almost  far  enough 
to  lift  the  book  out  of  the  realm  of  melo- 
drama, and  into  that  of  tragedy.  And 
then  there  is  the  wit! 

But  it  is  on  historical  romance,  whether 
in  drama  or  fiction,  that  Dumas's  popu- 
larity must  chiefly  rest.  He  himself  f dt 
it  would  be  so, hoped  it  would  be  so;  and 
his  numerous  references  to  the  matter,  if 
amusing,  are  also  extremdy  interesting. 
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He  speaks  of  his  series  of  historical  novds 
as  '*the  immense  picture  we  have  mider- 
taken  to  imroU  heiore  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  in  which,  if  our  genius  equaled 
our  good  will,  we  would  introduce  all 
classes  of  men  from  the  beggar  to  the 
king,  from  Caliban  to  Arid."  And  again: 
"Balzac  haa  written  a  great  work  en- 
titled The  Human  Comedy.  Our  work, 
begun  at  the  same  time,  may  be  entitled 
The  Drama^  of  France^  He  hopes  that 
his  labors  will  be  profitable  as  well  as 
amusing:  "We  intentionally  say  'in- 
struct' first,  for  amusement  with  us  is 
only  a  mask  for  instruction.  .  .  .  Con- 
cerning the  last  five  centuries  and  a  half 
we  have  taught  fVance  more  history  than 
any  historian."  And  when  some  one 
gently  insinuates  that  from  a  purdy  his- 
torical point  of  view  his  work  cannot 
stand  with  the  highest,  he  replies  with  his 
usual  charming  humor,  "It  is  the  un- 
readable histories  that  make  a  stir;  they 
are  like  dinners  you  can't  digest;  digest- 
iUe  dinners  give  you  no  cause  to  think 
about  them  on  the  next  day." 

After  all,  humor  apart,  we  must  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  Dumas's  claim;  and 
the  enduring  life  and  perpetual  revival 
of  the  historical  novd  go  far  to  support 
it.  Mankind  in  general  do  not  love  in- 
digestible histories;  but  they  do  love  to ' 
hear  about  Henry  IV,  Richdieu,  and  the 
Stuarts,  about  Washington  and  Lincoln 
and  Napoleon,  and  in  hearing  they  do 
leam,  even  against  their  will.  Pedants 
shake  their  heads.  This  birth-date  is  in- 
correct. That  victory  was  not  a  victory 
at  all.  When  Dr.  Dryasdust  has  given  the 
slow  labor  of  a  lifetime  to  disentangling 
fact  from  fiction,  how  wicked  to  mislead 
the  ignorant  by  wantonly  developing 
fiction  out  of  fact!  As  if  Dr.  Dryasdust 
really  knew  fact  from  fiction!  As  if  the 
higher  spiritual  facts  were  not  altogether 
beyond  his  ken  and  his  researches!  As 
if  any  two  pedants  agreed!  Take  the 
central  fact  of  history,  the  point  from 
which  everything  of  importance  and 
interest  emanates,  —  human  character, 
the  human  soul.  What  pedant  can  reach 


it,  can  analyze  it  with  his  finest  micro- 
scope? Napoleon  was  bom  on  such  a 
day,  died  on  such  a  day,  this  he  did,  that 
he  did.  But  was  he  in  any  sense  patriotic, 
an  idealist,  a  lover  of  France  ?  Was  he 
a  suspicious,  jealous,  lascivious  tyrant? 
Was  he  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other?  State  documents  and  gossiping 
memoirs  give  no  final  answer  to  these 
questions,  only  hints  and  doudj  indica- 
tions bearing  upon  them,  from  which  the 
genius  of  the  historian  must  sketch  a 
figure  for  itself.  Therefore,  as  many  his- 
torians, so  many  Napoleons,  and  in  the 
end  my  Napoleon,  your  Napoleon.  If  so, 
why  not  Alexandre  Dumas's  Napoleon, 
said  Dumas,  having  in  the  end  perhaps 
as  much  faculty  of  imaginative  divina- 
tion as  you  or  I,  or  even  as  several  his- 
torians whom  we  will  not  mention. 

In  fact,  Dumas  has  undoubtedly 
taught  the  history  of  France  to  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  have  bad  litde 
concern  with  it.  And  his  characters 
live.  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  sods, 
Louis  XIV,  Mazarin,  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, Marie  Antoinette  —  we  know  them 
as  we  know  people  whom  we  meet  evay 
day :  in  one  sense,  perhaps  not  at  aU ;  but 
in  another  sense,  intimately.  Great  ac- 
tions call  for  a  large  background,  which 
should  be  handled  with  the  wide  sweep 
of  the  scene-painter,  not  with  the  curious 
minuteness  of  the  artist  in  miniatures. 
The  very  abundance  of  these  characters, 
the  vastness  of  the  canvas,  helps  the 
reality,  and  in  this  matter  of  amplitude 
Dmnas  and  Scott  show  their  genius,  and 
triumph  over  the  petty  concentration  of 
later  imitators.  Nor  are  the  characters 
wholly  or  mainly  of  Dumas's  own  inven- 
tion less  vivid  Uian  those  historical;  for 
Dumas  learned  from  Scott  the  cardinal 
secret  of  historical  romance,  which 
Shakespeare  did  not  grasp,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  story  should  turn,  not  on  real 
personages,  but  on  fictitious  heroes  and 
heroines,  whose  fortunes  can  be  moulded 
freely  for  a  dramatic  purpose.  Diunas 
himsdf  says  somewhere  that  people  com- 
plain of  the  length  of  his  novels,  yet  that 
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the  longest  have  beea  the  most  popuhur 
and  the  most  successful.  It  is  so.  Wecaa 
wander  for  days  in  the  vast  galleries  of 
the  Reine  Margat  series,  charmed  with 
the  gallantry  of  La  Mole,  the  vivacity  of 
Coconnas,  the  bravado  of  Bussy,  above 
all,  the  inimitable  wit  and  shrewdness  of 
Chicot,  who  surely  comes  next  to  d'Ar- 
tagnan  among  all  Dumas's  literary  child- 
ren. And  d'Artagnan — what  a  broad 
country  he  inhabits !  How  lovely  to  lose 
one's  self  there  in  long  winter  evenings, 
meeting  at  every  turn  a  saucy  face  or  a 
gay  gesture  or  a  keen  flash  oi  sword  that 
makes  one  forget  the  passage  of  time.  "I 
never  had  a  care  that  a  half-hour's  read- 
ing would  not  dissipate,"  said  Montes- 
quieu. Fortunate  man  I  How  few  of  us 
resemble  him!  But  if  a  half-hour's  read- 
ing of  anything  would  work  such  a 
mirade,  surely  a  novel  of  Dumas  would 
do  it. 

As  for  the  man  himsdf,  he  happily 
created  such  characters  as  d'Artagnan 
and  Chicot  because  he  resembled  them, 
and  was  in  his  own  person  as  picturesque 
a  figure  as  any  that  talks  passion  in  his 
plays,  or  wit  in  the  endless  pages  of  his 
novels.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  ever 
read  Milton's  oracular  saying  that  he  who 
would  be  a  great  poet  should  make  hb 
life  a  true  poem;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
pointed  it  aptly  by  showing  that  the  best 
way  to  write  romantic  novels  is  to  make 
a  romantic  novel  of  your  own  career. 
Bom  in  1802,  in  the  most  stirring  period 
of  French  history,  one-quarter  Airican 
by  blood,  he  worked  his  way  upward  from 
bitter  poverty  and  insignificance  to  sud- 
den glory  and  considerable  wealth.  Am- 
bitious iat  political  as  well  as  literary 
success,  he  took  a  more  or  less  active 
part  in  the  various  conmiotions  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  say  of  himsdf  with  some  truth 
and  immense  satisfaction,  ''I  have 
touched  the  left  hand  of  princes,  the  right 
hand  of  artists  and  literary  celebrities, 
and  have  come  in  contact  with  all  phases 
of  life." 

A  great  traveler,  a  great  hunter,  he  had 


innumerable  adventures  by  flood  and 
field.  Quick  in  emotion  and  quicker  in 
speech,  he  made  friends  everywhere  and 
some  enemies.  Peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
charms  and  caresses  of  women,  he  had  no 
end  of  love-affairs,  all  more  or  less  dis- 
creditable. Thoughtless,  careless,  full  of 
wit,  full  of  laughter,  he  traveled  the  prim- 
rose way,  plucking  kisses  like  spring  blos- 
soms, wrapping  his  doak  more  tightly 
round  him  when  he  ran  into  winter  storms 
of  envy,  jealousy,  and  mocking.  What 
wealth  he  had  he  squandered,  what  glory, 
he  frittered  away.  And  as  he  was  born 
in  a  whirlwind  of  French  triumph,  so 
he  died,  in  1870,  in  a  wilder  whirlwind  of 
French  ruin  and  despair. 

The  man's  life  was,  indeed,  a  novel; 
and  in  writing  his  memoirs  he  dressed  it 
out  as  such,  heightening,  coloring,  en- 
riching the  golden  web  of  memory,  as 
only  he  knew  how  to  do;  so  that  I  am 
almost  ready  to  call  these  same  memoirs 
the  best  of  his  works,  even  with  Le9  Trois 
MoiLtquetaires  and  La  Tour  de  Nesle  in 
fresh  remembrance.  Such  variety  and 
viv^ity  of  anecdote,  such  vivid,  shifting 
portraiture  of  characters,  such  quick  re- 
ality of  incident,  such  wit  always.  But  the 
best  of  it,  unquestionably,  is  not  Talma, 
nor  Dorval,  nor  Hugo,  nor  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  but  just  Alexandre  Dumas.  It  is 
said  that  once,  when  a  friend  asked  him 
how  he  had  enjoyed  a  party,  Dumas 
replied,  "I  should  have  been  horribly 
bored,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  myself." 
Readers  of  the  memoirs  will  easily  un- 
derstand how  other  society  might  have 
seemed  dull  in  comparison. 

From  all  the  tangled  mass  of  anecdote 
and  laughter,  let  us  try  to  gather  one  or 
two  definite  lines  of  portraiture  for  the 
better  understanding  of  this  singular  per- 
sonage, "one  of  the  forces  of  nature,"  as 
Michelet  called  him  in  a  phrase  which 
Dumas  loved  to  repeat. 

And  to  b^n  with  the  beginning.  Did 
the  creator  of  Buridan  and  Chicot  have 
a  rdigion,  did  he  trouble  himself  with 
abstract  ideas  ?  You  smile;  and  certainly 
he  did  not  trouble  his  readers  very  much 
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with  these  thinfpi.  Yet  in  his  own  opimoii 
he  was  a  thinker,  and  a  rather  deep  one. 
Read,  in  the  preface  to  Califftda^  how  the 
public  received  with  awe  ''this  rushing 
torrent  of  thought,  which  appeared  to  it 
perh^  new  and  daring,  but  ademn  and 
chaste;  and  then  withdrew,  with  bowed  * 
head,  like  a  man  who  has  at  last  found 
the  8oluti<Mi  of  a  problem  which  has  vexed 
him  during  many  sleepless  nights." 

In  his  turbulent  youth,  the  authcxr  of 
Antony  was  a  disbeliever,  as  became  a 
brother  of  Byron  and  Musset;  "there  are 
moments  when  I  would  give  thee  up  my 
soul,  if  I  believed  I  had  one."  But  in  later 
years  he  settled  down  to  the  soberer  view 
which  appears  in  the  dedication  oi  La 
Coneeienee  to  Hugo:  "in  testimony  of  a 
friendship  which  has  survived  exile  and 
will,  I  hope,  survive  death.  I  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul."  And  again 
and  again  he  testified  to  the  power  of  his 
eariy  religious  training,  which  "left  upon 
all  my  beliefs,  upon  all  my  opinions,  so 
profound  an  impression  that  even  to-day 
I  cannot  enter  a  church  without  taking 
the  holy  water,  cannot  pass  a  crucifix 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
Nor  do  these  emotions  spring  from  mere 
religiosity,  but  from  an  astonishingly,  not 
to  say  cruddy,  definite  form  of  bdief :  "I 
know  not  what  my  merit  has  been,  wheth- 
er in  this  world  or  in  the  other  worlds  I 
may  have  inhabited  before;  but  Grod  has 
shown  me  special  favors  and  in  all  the 
critical  situations  in  which  I  have  found 
myself,  he  has  come  visibly  to  my  assist- 
ance. Therefore,  O  Grod,  I  confess  thy 
name  openly  and  humbly  before  all  scep- 
tics and  before  all  bdievers."  What  re- 
vivalist of  to-day  could  speak  with  more 
fervor  ?  If  only  one  did  not  suspect  a  bit 
of  the  irony,  which  shows  more  clearly  in 
the  conversation  with  his  old  teacher, 
whose  prayers  Dumas  had  requested. 
"My  prayers?"  said  the  abb^.  "You 
don't  bdieve  in  them."  —  "No,  I  don't 
always  believe  in  them.  That  is  very  true ; 
but  don't  worry:  when  I  need  them,  I  will 
believe  in  them."  On  the  strength  <^  that 
remark  we  might  almost  caU  Dumas  the 


inventor  of  pragmatism  before  Profe 
James. 

And  the  inmy  is  rooted  in  a  truth  of 
character.  Dumas  was  a  man  of  this 
world.  He  might  dream  of  the  other  at 
odd  moments,  in  vague  curiosity;  but  by 
temperament  he  was  a  frank  pagan,  an 
eater,  a  laugher,  a  lover,  a  fighter,  gor- 
geously in  words,  not  wholly  ineffectively 
in  deeds,  even  after  we  have  made  the 
necessary  discount  from  his  own  version 
of  his  exploits.  He  had  inherited  some- 
thing of  his  father's  magnificent  physique 
and  something  of  his  father's  courage. 
When  he  tells  us  that  "since  I  have  ai^ 
rived  at  manhood,  whenever  danger  has 
presented  itsdf,  by  night  or  by  day,  I 
have  always  walked  straight  up  to  dan- 
ger," we  bdieve  him  —  with  the  discount 
aforesaid;  and  we  bdieve  him  all  the 
more,  because,  like  every  brave  man,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  confess  fear.  "It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  noise  of 
grapeshot,  and  I  say  frankly  that  I  will 
not  bdieve  any  one  who  tdls  me  that  he 
heard  that  noise  for  the  first  time  without 
perturbation." 

In  truth,  the  religion,  the  courage,  the 
fear  —  all,  and  everything  dae  in  the 
man,  were  a  matter  oi  impulse,  of  imme- 
diate emotion.  He  was  quite  aware  of 
this  himself.  When  he  proposed  his 
Vend^  mission  to  Lafayette,  the  latter 
said  to  him, "  Have  you  reflected  on  what 
this  means  ?"  —  "As  much  as  I  am  cap- 
able of  reflecting  about  anything:  I  am  a 
man  of  instinct,  not  of  reflection."  The 
extraordinary  vanity  of  which  he  was 
justly  accused,  of  which  he  accuses  him- 
self, —  "everybody  knows  the  vain  side 
of  my  character," — was  only  one  phase 
of  this  natural  impulsiveness.  He  spoke 
out  what  others  think  —  and  keep  to 
themselves.  Blr.  Davidson  has  admir- 
ably noted  that  in  Dumas's  case  vanity 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  humility. 
He  had  no  absurdly  exaggerated  idea  of 
his  own  powers.  But  he  liked  to  talk 
about  himsdf,  to  be  conspicuous,  to  be 
the  central  figure  on  every  stage.  The 
African  blood,  of  which   he  was  not 
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ashamed,  —  "I  am  a  mulatto,"  he  says 
repeatedly, — told  in  !lim ;  the  negro  child- 
likeness.  He  was  a  child  always,  aboVe 
all  childlike  in  this  matter  of  vanity. 
Readers  of  Tom  Sawyer  will  remember 
that  that  delightful  youth,  on  hearing 
the  beatific  vision  of  Isaiah,  which  pic- 
tures such  a  varied  menagerie  dwelling  in 
harm<niy,  with  a  little  child  to  lead  them, 
had  one  absorbing  wish,  that  he  might  be 
that  little  child.  Dumas  was  precisely 
like  Tom  Sawyer;  witness  this  delightful 
prayer  of  his  youth : "  Make  me  great  and 
glorious,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  come  nearer 
unto  thee.  And  the  more  glorious  thou 
makest  me,  the  more  humbly  will  I  con- 
fess thy  name,  thy  majesty,  thy  splen- 
dor/' 

The  same  childlike  temper,  the  fresh, 
animal  instincts  of  a  great  boy,  explain, 
if  they  do  not  excuse,  the  disorders  of 
Dumas's  life. 

In  this  connection  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  do  more  than  to  point  out  his  hopeless 
aberration  from  all  Anglo-Saxon  stand- 
ards of  propriety  and  decency.  It  would 
be  easy  to  lash  such  aberration;  but  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  consider  it  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  man's  character  as  a  whole, 
and  to  remember  that  his  life  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  a  generally  idle  or 
dissipated  one.  He  never  smoked,  cher- 
ishing, in  fact,  a  grudge  against  tobacco, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  true 
sociability.  He  was  moderate  in  eating 
and  drinking.  Above  all,  he  was  an 
enormous  worker.  No  man  essentially 
vicious,  no  man  who  had  not  a  large  fund 
of  temperance  and  self-control,  could 
have  produced  a  tithe  of  Dumas's  legacy 
to  posterity.  But  what  is  most  interesting 
of  all  in  this  matter  of  morals  is  Dumas's 
entire  satisfaction  with  himself.  I  doubt 
if  any  other  human  being  would  deliber- 
ately have  ventured  on  a  statement  so 
remarkable  as  the  following:  '*When  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  closes  the  two  horizons 
of  my  life,  letting  fall  the  veil  of  his  love 
between  the  nothingness  that  precedes 
and  the  nothingness  that  follows  the  life 
of  man,  he  may  examine  the  intermediate 


space  with  his  most  rigorous  scrutiny,  he 
will  not  find  there  one  single  evil  thought 
or  one  action  for  which  I  feel  that  I 
should  reproach  myself."  Comment  on 
this  would  only  dim  its  splendor.  Yet 
people  say  that  the  memcnrs  of  Dumas 
lack  interest  as  human  documents!  He 
was  an  atrocious  hypocrite,  then,  you 
think?  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Sim- 
ply a  child,  always  a  child. 

A  child  in  money  matters  also.  No  one 
could  accuse  him  of  deliberate  financial 
dishonesty;  but  to  beg  and  borrow  and 
never  to  pay  was  the  normal  condition  of 
things.  To  promise  right  and  left  when 
cash  was  needed,  then  to  find  one's  self 
entirely  unable  to  fulfill  one's  promises, 
—  still  childlike.  Only,  persons  of  that 
childlike  temper,  who  have  not  genius, 
are  apt  to  end  badly.  And  then,  after  all« 
to  write  in  cold  blood  that  one  has  never 
had  a  single  action  to  reproach  one's  self 
with!  I  trust  the  reader  appreciates  that 
passage  as  I  do. 

And  if  the  child  lacked  a  sense  of 
money  property,  how  should  he  be  likdy 
to  have  a  sense  of  property  in  literature  ? 
Shakespeare,  Schiller,  dozens  of  others 
had  had  ideas  which  were  useful.  Why 
not  use  them  ?  A  few  persons  had  pre- 
viously written  on  the  Idstory  of  France. 
Distinguished  historical  .characters  had 
left  memoirs  describing  their  own  achieve- 
ments. It  would  have  been  almost  dis- 
respectful to  neglect  the  valuable  mate- 
rial thus  afforded.  Let  us  quote  the  hist- 
ories and  borrow  from  the  memoirs.  As 
for  mentioning  any  little  indebtedness, 
life  is  not  long  enough  for  that.  We  make 
bold  to  think  that  what  we  invent  is  quite 
as  good  as  what  we  take  from  others.  So 
it  is  —  far  better.  A  careful  comparison 
of  Lee  Traie  Mouequ/eUAree  with  the 
original  d'Artagnan  memoirs  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  one's  admiration 
for  the  author  of  the  novel. 

But  it  will  be  said  that,  even  after  bor- 
rowing his  material,  Diunas  could  not 
write  this  same  novel  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  certain  Maquet.  Again  the 
same  childlike  looseness  in  the  sense  of 
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property.  Could  a  genius  be  expected 
to  write  three  hundred  ^  volumes  without 
hdpers  for  the  rough  work  ?  He  must 
have  hodmen  to  fetch  bricks  and  mortar. 
And  perhaps  the  bulkier,  hurried  and 
oyegr-driven,  may  set  the  hodmen  to  lay  a 
bit  of  wall  here  and  there,  may  come  to 
leave  altogether  too  much  to  hodmen, 
so  that  the  work  suffers  for  it.  What 
matter  ?  Had  ever  any  Maquet  or  Gail- 
laidet  or  Meurice,  writing  by  himself, 
the  Dumas  touch  ?  As  Mr.  Lang  justly 
points  out,  no  collaborator  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  Memoin^  and  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  Memoin  belong,  in 
many  respects,  to  Dumas's  best,  most 
characteristic  work. 

Then,  a  child  is  as  ready  to  give  as  to 
take.  So  was  Dumas.  In  money  matters 
it  goes  without  saying.  He  was  always 
ready  to  give,  to  give  to  everybody  every- 
thing he  had,  and  even  everything  he  had 
not  and  some  one  else  had.  "'Nature  had 
already  put  in  my  heart,"  he  says  of  his 
childhood,  '*that  fountain  of  general 
kindliness  through  which  flows  away  and 
will  flow  away,  ever3rthing  I  had,  every- 
thing I  have,  and  everything  I  ever  shall 
have."  But  it  was  not  only  money,  it  was 
time  and  thought,  labor  and  many  steps. 
This  same  fountain  of  general  kindliness 
was  always  at  the  service  even  of  stran- 
gers. FcHT  instance,  Dumas  himself  tells 
us  that,  happening  once  to  be  in  a  sea- 
port town,  he  found  a  young  couple  just 
sailing  for  the  islands  and  very  desolate. 
He  set  himself  to  cheer  them  up,  and  his 
efforts  were  so  well  received  that  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  them, 
though  pressing  business  called  him 
away.  He  went  on  board  ship  with  them, 
and  only  returned  on  the  pilot  boat,  in 
the  midst  of  a  gale  and  at  Uie  peril  of  his 
life,  so  says  the  story.  Even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  literary  collaboration,  Mr.  David- 

^  Perhaps  it  woald  be  well  to  explain  the 
different  numerical  estimatee  of  Damaa*8 
works.  As  now  published  in  the  L4yy  oolleo- 
tion  they  fill  about  three  hundred  Tolumes,  but 
in  their  original  form  they  ran  to  tweWe  hun- 
dred, more  or  less. 


son  justly  points  out  that  Dumas  gave 
as  well  as  took,  and  that  the  list  oi  his 
debtors  is  longer  than  that  of  his  cred- 
itors. 

And  in  the  highest  generosity,  that  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  for  fdlow- 
workers,  the  absence  of  envy  and  mean- 
ness in  rivalry,  Dumas  is  nobly  abundant 
He  tells  us  so  himself,  not  having  the 
habit  of  concealing  his  virtues:  "Having 
arrived  at  the  summit  which  every  man 
finds  in  the  middle  of  life's  journey,  I  ask 
nothing,  I  desire  nothing,  I  envy  nothing, 
I  have  many  friendships  and  not  one 
single  hatred."  More  reliable  evidence 
lies  in  the  general  tone  of  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  with  which  he  speaks  of  all 
his  contemporaries.  Musset  avoided  him, 
Balzac  insulted  him;  yet  he  refers  to  both 
with  hearty  praise  very  different  from  the 
damning  conmiendations  of  the  envious 
Sainte-Beuve.  Lamartine  and  Hugo  he 
eulogises  with  lavish  freedom,  not  only 
in  the  often-quoted  renuirk,  *'  Hugo  is  a 
thinker,  Lamartine  a  dreamer,  and  I  am 
a  popularizer,"  —  a  remark  more  gener- 
ous than  discriminating,  —  but  in  in- 
nimierable  passages  which  leave  no  pos- 
sible doubt  of  his  humility  and  sincerity. 
**  Style  was  what  I  lacked  above  eveiy- 
thing  ebe.  If  you  had  asked  me  for  ten 
years  oi  my  life,  promising  in  exchange 
that  one  day  I  should  attain  the  expres- 
sion of  Hugo's  Marion  Ddorme^  I  would 
not  have  hesitated,  I  would  have  given 
them  instantly." 

These  things  make  Dumas  attractive, 
lovable  even,  as  few  French  writers  are 
lovable.  With  all  his  faults  he  has  some- 
thing of  the  personal  charm  of  Scott 
Only  something,  however;  for  Soott,  no 
whit  less  generous,  less  kindly,  had  the 
sanity,  the  stability,  why  avoid  the  wwd, 
the  moral  character,  which  Dumas  had 
not.  And  in  comparing  their  works  —  a 
comparison  which  suggests  itsdf  almost 
inevitably;  *'  Scott,  the  grandfather  of 
'  us  all,"  said  Dumas  himself  —  this  dif- 
ference olt  morals  strikes  us  even  more 
than  the  important  differences  of  style 
and  handling  kA  character.     It  is  the 
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iaunortal  merit  of  Scott  that  he  wrote 
novels  of  love  and  adventure  as  manly, 
as  virile,  as  heart  can  wish,  yet  absolutely 
pure. 

Now,  Dumas  has  the  grave  disadvan- 
tage of  not  knowing  what  mwals  —  sex- 
ual morals  —  are.  listen  to  him:  "Of 
the  six  hundred  volumes  (1848)  that  I 
have  written,  there  are  not  four  which  the 
hand  of  the  most  scrupulous  mother  need 
conceal  from  her  daughter."  The  reader 
who  knows  Dumas  only  in  Lea  Trois 
Mousquetcdres  will  wonder  by  what  for- 
tunate chance  he  has  happened  on  two 
volumes  out  of  those  "not  four."  But  he 
may  reassure  himself.  There  are  others 
of  the  six  hundred  which,  to  use  the 
modem  French  perversion,  more  eflfect- 
ive  untranslated,  the  daughter  will  not 
recommend  to  her  mother.  The  truth  is, 
Dumas's  innocence  is  worse  than,  say, 
Maupassant's  sophistication.  To  the 
author  of  La  Reine  Margate  love,  so 
called,  is  all,  the  cfxcuse,  the  justification, 
for  everything.  Marriage  —  pa  fCexisU 
pas;  Dumas  knew  all  about  it.  He  was 
married  himself  for  a  few  months  —  at 
the  Ejng's  urgent  suggestion.  Then  he 
recommended  the  lady  to  the  ambassa- 
dor at  Florence  with  a  most  polite  note, 
and  she  disappeared  from  his  too  flowery 
career.  Therefore  Dumas  begins  his 
love-stories  where  Scott's  end,  and  the 
delicate  refinement,  the  pure  womanly 
freedom  of  Jeanie  Deans  and  Diana  Ver- 
non, is  missing  in  the  Frenchman's  young 
ladies,  who  all  either  wish  to  be  in  a 
nunnery  or  ought  to  be. 

The  comparison  with  Scott  suggests 
another  with  a  greater  than  Scott;  and 
like  Scott,  Dumas  did  not  object  to  being 
compared  with  Shakespeare,  who,  by 
the  way,  has  never  been  more  nobly 
praised  in  a  brief  sentence  than  in  Du- 
mas's  saying  that  "he  was  the  greatest 
of  all  creators  after  Grod."  There  are 
striking  resemblances  between  the  two 
writers.  Shakespeare  began  in  poverty, 
lived  among  theatrical  people,  made  a 
fortune  by  the  theatre.  Only,  being  a 
thrifty  English  l)ourgeois,  he  put  the  for- 
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tune  into  his  own  pocket  instead  of  into 
others'.  Shakespeare  made  a  continuous 
show  of  English  history  and  bade  the 
world  attend  it.  Shakespeare  begged, 
borrowed,  and  stole  from  dead  and  living, 
so  that  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  his 

Tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide. 
Doubtless  Maquet  and  Gaillardet  would 
have  been  willing  to  apply  the  phrase  to 
their  celebrated  collaborator.  Thus  far 
the  comparison  works  well  enough.  But 
Shakespeare  had  a  style  which  was  be- 
yond even  that  of  Marion  Delorme,  And 
then,  Shakespeare  felt  and  thought  as  a 
man,  not  as  a  child;  his  brain  and  his 
heart  carried  the  weight  of  the  world. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Dumas? 
Will  his  work  pass,  as  other  novels  of 
romantic  adventure  have  passed  ?  Three 
hundred  years  ago  idle  women  —  and 
men  —  read  Amadis  de  Gavl  and  the  like, 
with  passion.  Says  the  waiting-woman 
in  Massinger's  Quardian :  — 

In  all  the  books  of  Amcuiis  de  Gavl 

The  Palmerins  and  that  true  SpanisE  story, 

TThe  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  which  I  have  read 

often, 
Read  feelingly,  nay,  more,  I  do  believe  in  't. 
My  lady  has  no  parallel. 

Where  are  Amadis  and  the  PalTnerins 
now  ?  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  same 
persons  read  with  the  same  passion  the 
novels  of  Scud^ry  and  La  Calprenkle. 
"  At  noon  home,"  says  Mr.  Pepys, 
"  where  I  find  my  wife  troubled  still  at 
my  checking  her  last  night  in  the  coach 
in  her  long  stories  out  of  Grand  Cyrus, 
which  she  would  tell,  though  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  nor  in  any  good  manner.'' 
And  hear  Madame  de  Sevigne  on  Cleo- 
pdtre:  ''The  style  of  La  Calprenede  is 
abominable  in  a  thousand  places:  long 
sentences  in  the  full-blown,  romantic 
fashion,  ill-chosen  words  —  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  it.  Yet  it  holds  me  like 
glue.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiments,  the 
violent  passions,  the  great  scale  on  which 
everything  takes  place,  and  the  miracu- 
lous success  of  the  hero's  redoubtable 
sword  —  it  carries  me  away,  as  if  I  were 
a  young  girl."    Le  sxux^s  miracvleux  de 
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leuT  redoukMe  epie;  if  one  tried  a  thou- 
sand times,  could  one  express  more  pre- 
cisely and  concisely  one's  feelings  about 
Lea  Trois  Mouequetaires  f  Yet  Grand 
Cyrus  is  dead,  and  ClSapdtre  utterly  for- 
gotten. No  bright-^ed  girl  asks  for  them 
in  any  circulating  library  any  more. 

Shall  d'Artagnan, "  dear  d'Artagnan," 
as  Stevenson  justly  calls  him,  —  "I 
do  not  say  that  there  i^  no  character 
so  well-drawn  in  Shakespeare;  I  do  say 
that  there  is  none  that  I  loye  so  wholly," 
—  d'Artagnan,  whose  redovtable  Spee 
makes  such  delightful  havoc  among  the 


nameless  canaille,  whose  more  redoubt- 
able wit  sets  kings  and  queens  and  dukes 
and  cardinals  at  odds  and  bring^s  them 
to  peace  again,  —  shall  d' Artagnan^  too, 
die  and  be  forgotten?  The  thou^t  is 
enough  to  make  (me  dose  Le  VieomU 
de  BrageUmne  in  the  middle  and  faD 
a^dreaming  on  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
changes  oi  the  wwld.  And  one  says  to 
one's  self  that  one  would  like  to  live  two 
or  three  centuries  for  many  reasons,  but 
not  least,  to  read  stories  so  ahsorbiiig 
that  they  will  make  one  indifferent  to  the 
adventures  of  d'Artagnan. 


THE  POLITICAL  NOVEL 


BY   WILLIAM   EVERETT 


One  of  the  peculiar  literary  develop- 
ments oTthe  present  age  is  the  politiod 
novel,  —  a  form  of  fiction  of  which  scat- 
tered specimens  have  existed  for  nearly 
a  century,  but  which  only  of  late  has 
seemed  to  take  on  a  specific  form,  setting 
it  off  from  other  branches  of  fiction.  In  a 
political  novel  the  chief  interest,  instead 
of  being  concentrated  on  domestic  and 
'  social  intrigue,  or  on  adventure  by  field  or 
flood,  or  even,  like  some  of  Dumas's  ro- 
mances, on  the  haute  politiqne  of  kings 
and  courts,  turns  on  the  shifting  move- 
ments of  party  politics  in  England  or  the 
United  States,  not  without  other  exam- 
ples drawn  from  the  politics  of  France. 
It  certainly  appears  strange  that  so  lit- 
tle was  done  in  this  style  till  compara- 
tively late  years,  because  the  variety  of 
individual  character,  the  combination  of 
thrilling  incidents,  the  achievement  or 
failure  of  studied  design,  are  all  fur- 
nished in  abundance  by  the  politics  of  a 
parliamentary  country.  Yet  the  political 
novel  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  on  a  firm 
basis;  the  most  successful  specimens  of  it 
in  the  United  States  can'hajxlly  be  called 
satisfactory,  and  the  author  has  yet  to 


come  who  will  give  us  a  political  novel 
to  compare  with  Emma  or  Guy  MoKner- 
ing,  David  Copperfidd  or  Tke  New- 
comes,  Ravenshoe  or  Adam  Bede. 

The  earliest  novel  of  any  particular 
force  which  dipped  into  politics  was  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Patronage.  That  story, 
written  some  years  afto*  her  greatest 
successes,  never  attained  the  renown  of 
Castle  Rackreni  or  The  Absentee.  The 
plot  hinges  on  the  fortunes  of  two  fam- 
ilies, the  Falconers  and  the  Percies.  in 
each  <A  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
parents  to  help  on  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  life;  but  while  the  Percies  intend 
that  their  children  shall  attain  success  as 
far  as  possible  by  their  own  merits,  ac^ 
cepting  favors  sparingly  and  never  with- 
out rendering  an  equivalent,  the  Fal- 
coners push  themselves  by  "patronage.*' 
This  they  accept  by  whomever  dis- 
pensed, but  in  preference  from  a  certain 
Lord  Oldborough,  who  is  represented 
as  high  in  the  ministry,  surrounded  by 
faithless  colleagues  and  in  inuninent  dan- 
ger of  ruin,  from  which  his  selfnseddng 
clients  the  Falconers  make  a  foolish  and 
abortive  attempt  to  rescue  him,  while  the 
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real  due  to  safety  and  triumph  k  sup- 
plied by  the  dismterested  Percies.  There 
is  much  wit  and  humor  in  the  dialogue, 
and  some  vividness  in  the  character 
sketches;  but  the  black  is  very  black  and 
the  white  is  very  white;  the  Falconers  are 
all  shameless  but  baffled  intriguers*  sell- 
ing themselves  for  messes  of  the  poorest 
pottage,  while  the  Perdes  walk  through 
misfortune  to  glory  by  a  succession  of  in- 
cidents which  it  would  be  flatteiy  to  call 
improbable.  There  is  not  much  politics 
in  the  bode,  and  it  is  all  cabinet  politics, 
with  no  reference  to  any  public  delibera- 
tive body.  Patronage  is  amusing  in  many 
wayis,  but  is  much  inferior  to  most  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  earlier  fictions. 

Next  came,  boimdng  into  the  arena 
of  Action,  as  who  should  say,  "Room  for 
the  Campeador,"  Samud  Warren's  Ten 
Thousamd  a  Year,  Originally  published 
in  Blackwoo^s  Magaadnet  it  was  sub- 
jected to  serious  revision  when  issued  in 
a  volume.  Such  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  genius  weakened  by  concdt, 
knowledge  of  men  spoiled  by  prejudice, 
keen  satire  and  false  pathos,  a  few  real 
personages  mixing  with  the  most  wooden 
puppets,  has  rardy  been  seen.  Warren 
was  primarily  a  barrister,  and  the  basis 
of  the  story  is  the  work  of  a  crafty  at- 
torney. Oily  Grammon,  by  far  the  best 
character  in  the  book,  to  recover  an  es- 
tate of  *'ten  thousand  a  year"  for  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  the  lost  heir,  a  cockney 
counter-jumper  of  supereminent  vulgar- 
ity. This  success  further  leads  the  hero 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  to  his  rec<^- 
nition  as  the  next  heir  to  a  peerage, 
though  of  course  the  whole  castle  is 
ultimatdy  upset,  and  everything  faUs  to 
Warren's  darling  Charles  Aubrey,  who 
was  Thackeray's  pet  aversion  as  a  high- 
born snob. 

The  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  prob- 
ably the  contested  election  at  Yatton, 
which  ends  in  sending  Titmouse  to  Par- 
liament. The  humors  and  passions  of  the 
polling,  the  bribing  by  the  agents  and 
coquetting  of  the  electors,  are  drawn  with 
great  spirit  and  minuteness  of  detail,  and 


suggest  the  acquaintance  with  such  a  con- 
test that  only  a  managing  lawyer  would 
supply.  Yet  the  contemporary  picture 
in  Pickwick  of  the  Eatanswill  election, 
though  avowedly  a  caricature  sketch, 
probably  leaves  the  more  correct,  as  well 
as  the  more  aniuaing  impression  of  the 
two.  Dickens  as  a  reporter  knew  how  to 
tell  a  story  for  the  public,  ndther  vagae 
nor  tedious.  Warren's  judidal  satire  is 
definite  enough,  but  very  ponderous. 

Having  got  his  hero  dected,  he  de- 
scribes him  in  Parliament;  and  here 
is  seen  what  political  pr^udice  can  do 
when  it  runs  riot  Wairen  was  a  Tory ;  he 
doubtless  believed  that  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  had  ruined  England;  according- 
ly every  Tory  is  a  high-bred  gentleman 
and  a  disinterested  patriot,  while  every 
Whig  is  dther  a  bhickguard  radical  or  an 
unscrupulous  office-seeker.  He  shows  his 
belief  by  a  profusion  of  invented  names, 
meant  to  symbolize  character.  Of  these, 
two  specimens  will  be  enough.  Broug- 
ham, afterwards  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  is  first  Mr.  QuicksOver  —  not  a 
bad  hit  —  and  then  Lord  Blossom  and  . 
Box,  while  Danid  O'Conndl  is  Swin- 
dle O'Gibbet. 

Warren  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by 
Mrs.  Grore's  Ceeilt  in  which  are  some 
slight  political  touches,  and  then  by 
Disradi's  Coningeby  and  Sibyls  which 
may  be  called  political  noveb,  in  that 
they  were  written  to  exhibit  the  fantas- 
tic doctrines  of  the  party  calling  itself 
"Young  England;"  but  they  do  not 
contain  much  reference  to  actual  party 
contests  in  Parliament,  in  the  Cabinet, 
(»'  on  the  hustings. 

Bulwer  in  The  CaxUme  touched  on  the 
subject  by  making  one  of  his  characters 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  whom  his 
hero  acts  as  secretary;  but  he  extended 
the  idea  largely  in  My  Novdy  which  that , 
same  hero  is  supposed  to  write,  in  which 
pohtical  rivalry,  ending  in  a  contested 
dection,  has  no  little  influence  on  the 
plot.  The  election  is  wdl  drawn,  more 
true  to  life  in  some  ways  than  Warren's 
satire,  or  Dickens's  caricature. 
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Henry  Kingsley's  (>athetic  tale  of 
Atutin  Elliol  —  not  so  carefully  or  tli<»*- 
oughly  worked  out  as  Ravenahoe,  but 
still  an  exquisite  piece  of  writing  —  deals 
largely  witii  the  distress  of  1846  and  fol- 
lowing years,  and  the  crisis  of  the  plot  is 
laid  in  tibe  House  of  Commons  during  the 
debate  on  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  a  great 
pity  he  did  not  work  out  this  suggestion; 
for  no  man  could  have  written  a  political 
novel  more  thrilling  or  more  witty. 

No  novel  of  any  distinguished  merit 
dealing  with  politics  appeared  in  Eng- 
land till  Anthony  Trollope  took  up  the 
subject  in  Pkineas  Finn  and  Phineas 
Redux,  and  continued  it  in  the  Prime 
Minister,  The  character  indicated  by 
this  name  originally  appeared  in  Can 
you  forgive  her?  and  the. subject  was 
worked  out  still  further  in  The  Way  we 
live  now,  and  The  Duke's  Children.  It 
should  seem  that  Trollope,  having  ex- 
ploited the  clergy  with  brilliant  force  in 
The  Warden  and  its  successors,  was  the 
first  author  to  apprehend  clearly  what 
might  be  made  in  fiction  of  the  fortunes 
of  a  group  of 'politicians,  their  leaders, 
underlings,  and  antagonists,  seeking  to 
hold  or  to  seize  the  reins  of  power  in 
England.  He  puts  forward  two  heroes, 
one,  Plantagenet  Palliser,  born  in  the 
purple,  heir  presumptive  to  a  dukedom, 
and  hardly  needing  to  do  more  than 
reach  out  his  hand  for  the  great  offices  of 
state,  and  Phineas  Finn,  a  young  Irish- 
man of  good  abilities,  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  an  indefinable  charm,  which 
promote  him  rapidly  to  a  succession  of 
posts  which  he  can  fill  with  credit  and 
renounce  with  dignity.  Each  has  his  ro- 
mance, Palliser's  coming  after  marriage, 
as  he  learns  to  give  his  whole  heart  to 
his  wayward,  unaccountable,  but  alto- 
gether fascinating  wife;  and  Finn  in 
*  more  than  one  hope  to  win  a  high-bom 
Englishwoman.  But  here  Trollope  is 
frightened.  He  wiU  shower  all  manner 
of  good  things  on  his  yoimg  Irish  adven- 
turer, who  is  not  undeserving  of  them; 
but  he  will  not  let  him  into  the  peerage 
and  gentry  of  England.     In  hb  name-. 


sake  novel,  Phineas  Finn  marries  a  lov- 
ing litUe  Irish  maiden  who  does  not 
live  long;  and  after  his  return  to  the  po- 
litical scene  is  won  by  a  wealthy  Austrian 
widow,  who  helps  to  deliver  him  from  a 
charge  of  murder. 

To  draw  out  these  characters,  and  a 
variety  of  others,  men  and  women,  who 
aid  or  impede  their  political  progress, 
Trollope  sets  before  us  in  order  a  series 
of  debates  in  Parliament,  Cabinet  meetr 
ings,  drawing-room  confoences,  and  all 
manner  of  intrigues  and  confidences 
founded  on  imaginary,  but  perfectly 
possible  and  probable  fluctuations  of 
party  policy  and  personal  amlution.  His 
various  statesmen  and  stateswomen, 
prominent  or  subordinate,  are  exceUentiy 
sketched  and  filled,  affording  abundant 
illustration  of  TroUope's  power  to  make 
the  commonplace  int»esting.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  his  Prime 
Minister,  Plantagenet  Palliaer  beomie 
the  Duke  of  Omnium,  a  statesman  who 
has  risen  as  high  as  an  Englishman  can 
rise,  because  all  parties  respect  his  in- 
dustry and  his  honesty,  and  who  breaks 
down  because  his  nature  is  too  sensiti^ 
not  to  feel  the  attacks  of  mean  and 
impudent  enemies,  and  his  inteUect  not 
strong  enough  to  crush  them.  I3e  is  least 
successful  in  delineating  Palliser's  pre- 
decessors in  the  highest  oflSce,  —  strong 
party  leaders.  The  shadows  of  Disraeh 
and  Gladstone  were  too  much  for  him. 
He  could  not  help  trying  to  transfer 
them  to  his  pages,  and  in  different  novels 
he  exploited  them  under  various  names; 
but  the  results,  neither  photogn^hic  nor 
invented,  are  disappointing. 

Some  of  Justin  McCarthy's  novds, 
written  in  collaboration,  deal  with  po- 
litical movements,  as  do  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Lolhair  and  Endymion.  But  tiie 
most  striking  efforts  in  this  direction 
in  England  have  been  Mrs.  Humphir 
Ward's  Marcdla  and  Sir  Oeorge  Tres- 
sady.  That  a  highly  gifted  Englishwo- 
man should  handle  parliamentaiy  trans- 
actions with  knowledge  and  skiU  is  not 
strange.   Such  matters  are  subjects  of  or- 
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dinaiy  conversation  when  cultiyated  men 
and  women  meet  in  the  British  isles; 
and  a  lady  need  not  be  a  ''suffragette  " 
to  understand  thoroughly  what  is  meant 
by  having  the  House  counted  out  on  a 
motion  of  Opposition,  or  an  under  secre- 
tary's losing  his  seat  on  standing  for 
reflection.  The  entire  course  of  these 
noveb  —  or  rather  of  this  novel,  for  the 
second  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  — 
displays  this  intimac}\  The  particular 
phase  of  English  politics  dealt  with  is 
the  great  social  question  of  classes  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  farm-laborer 
against  landlord,  home-worker  against 
sweater,  factory-hand  against  mill-owner. 
The  heroine,  Marcella,  a  young  woman 
remarkable  for  beauty,  for  enthusiasm, 
and  for  a  power  of  swaying  her  acquaint- 
ances, has  early  imbibed  socialistic  sym- 
pathies. A  change  in  family  circum- 
stances brings  her  in  contact  with  the 
condition  of  the  country  laborer,  and  also 
with  a  Tory  member  of  Parliament,  heir 
to  a  title  and  a  great  estate,  to  whom 
rather  hastily  she  is  betrothed.  The  en- 
gagement is  broken  off  chiei3y  through 
the  influence  of  another  politician,  who 
claims  to  represent  the  laborers.  Mar- 
cella becomes  a  nurse,  witnesses  the  dis- 
tress in  East  London,  and  is  ultimately 
reclaimed  by  her  lover,  with  her  interest 
in  social  problems  not  weakened,  but 
regulated  and  informed.  Politics,  though 
constantly  seen  in  the  background,  comes 
to  the  front  for  a  small  part  only  of  the 
book;  but  it  is  brought  forward  as  easily 
and  simply  as  foreign  travel  or  domestic 
illness  might  be.  There  is  special  skiU 
shown  in  the  way  the  labor  question  is 
represented  as  actually  discussed  in 
Parliament,  and  affecting  the  position  of 
parties,  though  nothing  like  the  points 
imagined  had  ever  formed  part  erf  real 
debates  or  intrigues  when  Marcdla  was 
published.  In  Sir  Oeorge  Tressady^  the 
heroine's  influence,  now  recognized  as  a 
power  in  politics,  is  exercised  to  bring 
the  hero,  a  careless  pessimist,  to  a  sense 
of  greater  things,  while  the  moulding  of 
Marcella's  own  character  under  the  suc- 


cesses and  failures  siu«  to  result  from 
sharing  in  the  complications  of  politics 
is  handled  with  great  subtlety.  Pglitics 
forms  a  larger  part  of  this  second  book, 
though  there  is  much  romance,  very  well 
done.  The  characters  are  ahve,  and  the 
serious  tone  is  enlivened  by  plenty  of 
humor  peeping  out  at  intervals.  The 
book  is  made  to  end  with  a  reahstic  and 
i^parently  needless  tragedy.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  scliloquMm,  a  literary  vice 
of  the  age,  the  personages  pondering 
their  fate  alone,  and  in.  the  third  person. 
Trolley's  language  has  often  been  crit- 
icised for  its  slouchy  tone;  Mrs.  Ward's 
is  generally  pure  and  elegant;  though 
one  fails  to  see  the  advantage  of  ''by 
now "  over  the  recognized  "by  this," 
which  was  good  enough  for  Macaulay. 

When  we  pass  from  England  to  our 
own  country,  we  shall  find  several  at- 
tempts at  making  politics  the  ground- 
work of  a  novel.  But  one  may  say  of 
most  of  them  that  they  fail  to  grasp  the 
subject.  One  writer  goes  to  Wa^iing- 
ton.  She  is  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  government  machine  and  the 
splendor  of  its  home.  She  goes  to  a  Presi- 
dent's reception  and  a  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  forthwith  gives  us  a  sort  of 
photograph  of  them,  studded  with  vari- 
ous marionettes  called  characters,  and 
bearing  no  more  relation  to  the  schemes, 
passions,  jealousies,  successes,  and  fail- 
ures of  real  politics,  than  do  the  actual 
photographs  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  and  their  groups  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  she  probably  puts  in  her 
book. 

Or,  a  writer  is  struck  by  the  caucus 
intrigues  and  working  of  the  Boss  Sys- 
tem in  lincolnsport  or  Shermania.  He 
collects  a  good  many  anecdotes  and 
sweeps  them  into  a  sort  of  newspaper 
short  story.  There  is  very  fair  descrip- 
tion, no  slight  penetration  of  character, 
and  plenty  of  righteous  indignation.  But 
these  never  of  themselves  will  make  a 
pofitical  novel,  without  a  literary  control 
unknown  to  their  compilers. 

At  length,  about  a  generation  ago,  ap- 
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peared  the  very  remarkable  story  called 
Democracy.  For  a  long  time  it  was  anony- 
mous; but  whoever  wrote  it,  the  claim  on 
its  title-page  to  be  an  American  novel  was 
exactly  true.  Never,  before  or  since,  has 
there  appeared  such  a  truly  national 
work  of  fiction,  neither  local,  as  breath- 
ing the  air  of  a  single  section  of  our  coun- 
try, nor  provincial,'  aa  having  a  squint 
towards  Europe.  The  writer  wastes  no 
time  in  descriptions  of  Washington,  any 
more  than  Thackeray  does  of  London; 
but  assuming  that  Americans  know  their 
own  capital,  he  goes  straight  to  its- heart, 
with  a  firm  hand  on  the  knife  from  first 
to  last. 

The  fashionable  widow,  who  after  ex- 
hausting all  the  attractions,  frivolous  or 
serious,  of  New  York  society,  comes  to 
see  what  interest  the  national  government 
can  have  for  her,  and  the  imperious  par- 
tisan senator,  to  whom  political  advance- 
ment is  life,  are  set  against  each  other 
with  consummate  skill,  and  with  a  strict 
sense  of  proportion  that  never  allows 
description  to  retard  the  story.  Diplo- 
mats from  various  nations,  Americans  in 
and  out  of  Congress  from  various  states, 
all  true  to  life,  are  combined  in  a  very 
likely  but  serious  plot.  How  the  heroine 
feels  almost  too  late  the  fascination  of 
political  manoeuvring  to  be  almost  fatal, 
attracting  her  with  the  deadly  charm  of 
a  handsome  serpent,  and  how  she  is 
saved  from  its  magic  at  the  last  moment, 
is  capitally  told.  The  list  of  these  char- 
acters is  but  short  after  all,  reminding 
one  of  a  like  limitation  in  Balzac  and  in 
Hawthorne;  but  such  is  Washington  life, 
where  the  same  associates  are  always 
recurring. 

There  is  .one  obvious  criticism  on 
Democracy :  it  is  all  a  satire.  Unless  the 
author  sadly  belies  himself,  the  existing 
development  of  American  government 
gives  him  no  pleasure,  but  is  a  sort,  of 
organized  hypocrisy.  The  following  sen- 
tence, not  spoken  by  any  of  the  charac- 
ters, but  as  part  of  the  narrative,  shows 
the  pure  animus.  Speaking  of  early 
spring  the  author  says:  — 


"This  is  the  moment  when  the  two 
whited  sepulchres  at  dther  end  of  the 
Avenue  reek  with  the  thick  atmosfdberes 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Old  is  going; 
the  New  is  coming.  Wealth,  office,  power 
are  at  auction.  Who  bids  highest  ?  Who 
hates  with  most  venom  ?  Who  intrigiies 
with  most  skill?  Who  has  done  the 
dirtiest,  the  meanest,  the  daikest,  and 
the  most  political  work  ?  He  shall  have 
his  reward." 

Terrible,  whatever  the  truth  of  the 
picture,  that  an  American  offers  it  to  his 
countrymen,  in  a  frame  of  keen  wit  and 
deep  pathos. 

Democracy  was  followed,  after  a  long 
intoval,  by  The  Honoralde  Peier  Stir- 
ling^  the  work  of  the  ill-starred  Panl 
Leicester  Ford.  This  book  at  once  be- 
came popular,  and  a  new  edition  has 
lately  been  called  for.  It  is  rather  a  fic- 
titious bi<^aphy  than  a  novd,  tracing 
the  hero's  career,  not  quite  like  Tom 
Jones's,  from  his  cradle,  but  from  his 
college  days  to  the  age  of  forty.  Peter 
Stirling  is  a  HarvaM  graduate,  idio  has 
attained  a  peculiar  popularity  among 
his  classmates,  but  cares  far  no  woman 
but  his  mother.  He  contrives  however  to 
fall  deep  in  love,  and  being  rejected  goes 
to  New  York  as  an  unknown  candidate 
for  legal  practice,  and  becomes  known 
to  the  politicians  of  Ihe  sixth  ward 
through  their  children,  whom  he  has 
made  his  playmates,  and  whom  he  pro- 
tects by  a  bold  attadc  from  the  poison 
of  "swill-milk  "  dealers.  This  leads  to 
his  becoming  a  power  among  the  Demo- 
crats of  New  York,  city  and  state.  Then 
after  many  years  the  forgotten  romance 
of  his  life  is  revived  by  the  dau^ter  of 
his  early  love.  Both  parents  are  equally 
his  friends;  and  he  steps  forward  to 
save  the  wife  from  misery  by  taking  upon 
himself  the  guOt  of  an  intrigue  ^i^ch 
belongs  to  the  husband.  As  soon  as  this 
love-affair  comes  to  the  front,  politics 
falls  back,  to  be  indirectly  recalled  by 
Peter's  behavior  as  colonel  of  a  city  regi- 
ment in  a  strike  riot  where  dynamite  b 
used;  in  the  end  he  is  chosen  governor. 
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having  previously  refused  all   political 
office  —  except  "boas." 

The  book  is  long;  yet  it  holds  one  from 
first  to  last.  This  result  comes  in  spite 
of  certain  dissertations  on  the  philosophy 
of  practical  politics,  delivered  by  Peter 
Stirling,  which  are  not  particularly  en- 
tertaining or  instructive.  The  love-mak- 
ing distinctly  injures  what  is  the  chief 
interest  up  to  its  appearance;  and  how- 
ever ingenious,  is  not  novel.  Indeed  the 
detail  of  how  a  young  lady,  really  good- 
hearted,  yet  not  above  coquetry,  plays 
a  big  fish  which  she  has  hooked  but  is 
somewhat  afraid  to  land,  might  be  cut 
down,  or  even  cut  out,  with  very  little 
detriment.  The  tale  of  how  Stirling,  in 
the  teeth  of  race,  of  culture,  and  of  natu- 
ral sentiment,  contrives  gradually  to  win 
first  the  affection,  then  the  confidence, 
and  finally  the  unquestioning  allegiance 
of  his  accidental  constituency,  while 
contending  with  other  leaders  of  the 
party  at  both  its  ends,  shows  great  im- 
aginative and  constructive  force,  and  the 
interest  it  wakes  is  at  times  thrilling,  but 
lacking  in  the  power  of  conviction.  Peter 
goes  through  twenty  years  of  contention 
with  every  kind  of  New  York  politician, 
exposed  to  influences  which  are  at  least 
of  questionable  probity,  and  emerges 
without  any  weakening  of  his  own;  fight- 
ing fire  with  fire,  yet  with  his  garments 
unsinged,  —  not  unsmoked,  however, 
for  though  a  total  abstinent  to  please  his 
mother,  he  is  an  imstinted  and  uncon- 
trolled devotee  of  tobacco.  There  is  a 
still  worse  defect  if  the  book  asserts  it- 
self as  an  American  political  novel:  the 
author  has  no  interest  in  any  pohtics  but 
those  of  New  Ywk.  New  England  ex- 
ists only  as  a  feeder,  and  Washington  as 
a  fly-wheel  for  New  York;  and  5ie  rest 
of  the  Union  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  like  criticism  is  true  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill's  ComHon,  Here  the  in- 
terest is  confined  to  a  state  which,  if  not 
absolutely  and  solely  New  Hampshire, 
its  author  formed  out  of  portions  of  that 
and  other  states,  assuredly  without  the 
required  constitutional  assent.   Here  it  is 


the  career  of  a  country  boss,  apparently 
without  romance  in  his  nature,  that  is 
entirely  modified  by  a  love,  in  this  case 
purely  paternal,  for  the  daughter  of  the 
woman  he  had  longed  to  marry.  A  book 
so  fresh  in  every  one's  mind  needs  no 
detailed  analysis.  The  politics  of  a  New 
England  villi^  and  state  capital  are  very 
different  from  those  of  MsAhattan  and 
'Albany;  but  Mr.  Churchill  has  made 
them  fully  as  interesting,  and,  it  must  be 
maintain^,  far  more  probable.  The  in- 
dignant charges  of  inaccuracy  iie  has  en- 
countered go  far  to  prove,  as  in  the  kin- 
dred case  of  Mr.  Cable's  Grandissimes, 
that  he  is  not  inaccurate;  no  one  would 
be  bitterly  angry  at  a  portrait  that  was 
not  a  pretty  good  likeness.  It  must  re- 
main a  puzzle,  however,  by  what  means 
Jethro  Bass,  after  acquiring  his  hold  over 
his  neighbors'  votes  by  means  of  mort- 
gages on  their  estates,  contrived  to  get 
similar  holders  all  over  the  state  to  give 
him  their  votes  from  mere  financial  bro- 
therhood. In  one  respect  both  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Churchill  will  ill  stand  com- 
parison with  the  author  of  Democracy, 
whose  English  is  faultless.  Mr.  Ford 
should  have  known  that  a  "hallway" 
is  a  rare  adjunct  to  the  houses  of  culti- 
vated people;  that  a  Welsh  "rarebit " 
is  an  amiable  fiction;  and  that  to  speak 
of  keeping  up  a  struggle  "that  long  "  is 
anything  but  good  talk.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  happily  still  alive  to  learn  that  "subser- 
viated  "  is  a  ludicrously  false  creation 
of  his  own;  that  "impractical,"  which 
he  did  not  invent,  is  an  illegitimate  cross 
between  "impracticable"  and  "unprac- 
tical; "  and  that  it  is  possible  to  write  a 
good  long  novel  without  once  using  the 
word  "silhouetted." 

Of  the  host  of  attempts  at  political 
novels  and  short  stories  to  which  the  last 
twenty  years  have  given  birth,  not  very 
much  need  be  said,  except  that  they  share 
in  the  defects  of  their  betters.  They  are 
in  general  too  local;  they  follow  with  no 
little  vividness  and  penetration  the  course 
of  political  ambition  and  intrigue  in  some 
section  of  the  Union:  but  they  are  inter- 
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esting  and  even  intelligible  only  in  a 
qualified  sense  to  those  who  live  outside 
Uiat  pale.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Charles  Warren's  witty  and 
thoughtful  poHtical  stories  founded  on 
his  experience  as  secretary  to  Governor 
Russell.  They  have  such  a  strong  smack 
of  the  Bay  State  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
many  Americana  would  make  nothing 
of  them.  Yet  if  our  political  novelist' 
goes  to  Washington,  where  the  national 
political  interest  centres,  in  which  every 
American  from  Houlton  to  Brownsville 
has  a  shore,  he  runs  into  that  strange 
isolation  of  the  Capital  City,  scarcely 
knowing  the  real  life  of  the  states,  and 
scarcely  known  of  them. 

And  there  is  another  element,  gen- 
erally conspicuous  in  all  our  political 
fictions,  which  injures  their  complete 
effectiveness  as  novels.  They  are  always 
dealing  not  with  the  immediate  questions 
of  political  life,  but  with  the  ethical 
problem,  how  far  an  American  politi- 
cian can  keep  his  moral  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  It  is  always  the  fight  between 
"Politician"  and  "Reformer,"  — both 
with  a  Capital  and  quotation  marks.  A 
good  instance  of  both  these  failings  is 
afforded  by  The  Oentlenum  from  Indiana^ 
where  a  young  man  fights  his  way  up  to 
political  supremacy  in  that  well-known 
state,  against  enemies  open  and  secret, 
operating  by  moral  intrigue  and  physic- 
al violence,  solely  by  the  resistless  force 
of  his  exalted  purposes.  Now  it  is  sadly 
true  that  this  problem,  how  far  a  prac- 
tical politician  can  be  an  honest  man, 
does  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  our  pol- 
itics, city,  state,  and  national;  yet  if  Mr. 
Sleary's  (fictum  is  true,  —  "People  mutht 
be  amuthed,  Thquire;  they  can't  al- 
wayth  be  working  nor  yet  thtudying,"  — 
the  eternal  harping  on  this  ethical  string 
will  be  fatal  to  the  production  of  a 
really  satisfactory  poHtical  novel.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  an  author  is  writing 
a  novel  founded  on  the  events  of  some 
war,  oiu*  own  wars  or  any  other;  and 
should  be  eternally  exhibiting  his  gen- 
erals and  captains  and  troopers  holding 


conferences  with  themselves  and  one  an- 
other on  the  justice  of  war  in  general, 
and  of  this  particular  contest  into  wfaicfa 
they  have  thrown  themselves.  It  mi^^t 
be  the  vesy  question  for  a  hi5tforian  or 
a  statesman,  but  it  would  not  h^p  to 
make  a  good  novel. 

The  fundamental  difficulties  that  po- 
litical novelists  have  to  encounter  is 
whence  to  draw  their  situations  and  chief 
characters.  Are  they  to  invent  pofiticai 
intrigues  and  crises,  raising  questions 
that  never  have  arisen  in  our  history.' 
or  are  they  to  reproduce  some  contest 
that  once  occuired  ?  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Churchill  do  the  latter.  The  swill-milk 
scandal  actually  convulsed  New  York; 
the  encounter  of  militia  with  strikers, 
and  the  merger  of  railroads  are  memories 
rather  than  creations.  A  novelist  who 
undertook  to  invent  a  wholly  new  con- 
troversy in  national  poHtics  as  the  basis 
for  his  plot  would  need  amaring  in- 
genuity. TroUope  was  so  hard  put  to  it 
that  he  brought  forward  the  Dis^tahlisfa- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  to  un- 
seat one  of  his  Prime  Ministers,  and  left 
another  without  any  national  policy  at 
all,  the  perplexed  hoid  of  an  ill-assorted 
and  short-lived  coalition.  Yet  Mrs.  Ward 
has  done  this  very  thing  brilfiantly;  and 
there  are  in  the  United  States  many  im- 
portant questions  that  never  have  been 
fairly  brought  out,  and  might  afford  ex- 
cellent material  for  possible  and  even 
prophetic  complications. 

Still  harder  is  the  problem  of  the  nov- 
elist's political  heroes  and  villains.  Are 
they  to  be  portraits  from  the  past,  im- 
aginations of  the  future,  or  composiie 
photographs  of  the  present  ?  One  thing 
is  certain:  the  public  will  have  it  that 
they  are  the  fint,  however  the  author 
may  deny  it.  They  know  who  Jediro 
Bass  was,  and  can  give  you  name  and 
place.  When  I  first  read  Democraeifj  I 
was  resolved  to  see  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  in  the  fictitious  Senates  Rad- 
cliffe.  Douglas  may  have  given  the  au- 
thor some  hints;  but  to  identify  the  men 
was  absurd.     Many  of  these  persistent 
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identifications  remind  one  of  a  country 
Democrat's  reading  of  the  inscriptions 
under  a  remarkable  group  of  statues 
exhibited  in  New  York  in  1854.  In  the 
ill-fated  "Crj-stal  Palace  "  of  that  year 
were  shown  Thorwaldsen's  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.  The  Saviour  faced  one  on 
entering,  and  the  twelve  were  ranged  in  a 
semicircle,  six  on  either  hand,  and  •un- 
derneath, the  names,  Andrew,  Thomas, 
James,  and  the  rest.  The  countryman 
walked  up  and  began  reading:  "Andrew 

—  Jackson;  Thomas —  Jefferson;  James 

—  Madison;  Bartholomew  —  Bartholo- 
mew—  Oh,  that's  one  of  those  Western 
Presidents." 

There  is  no  space  to  go  beyond  oiu* 
own  language  in  the  study  of  the  political 
novel.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that 


Son  Excdlenee  Eughne  Rougon  is  per- 
haps the  feeblest  of  Zola's  memorable 
series,  and  that  Numa  Roumestan  is  a 
work  of  great  power.  This  line  of  fiction 
has  nearly  won  its  assured  place,  but  has 
by  no  means  reached  perfection.  So 
far  as  our  own  country  goes,  political 
novelists  must  cultivate  a  wider  national 
sympathy  and  a  sterner  economy  of  de- 
tail, with  a  determination,  while  never  re- 
nouncing that  moral  sensitiveness  which 
the  subject  demands,  to  employ  it  in 
due  proportion  tcr  the  claims  of  creative 
art. 

Matthew  Porter,  a  political  novel  by 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  the  author  of 
The  Private  Tutor,  did  not  appear  till  the 
above  article  was  in  type,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  add  a  suitable  notice. 


THE  NOBLER  TASK 

BY   LEE   WILSON   DODD 

Deucate  little  rhythmic  flutterings, 
Grolden  wing-work  in  diaphanous  azure. 
Pearl-like  words,  one  after  one  —  but  force. 
But  fire  of  intellect,  but  soul? 

Ah  Poet, 
Turn  from  these  flawless  arabesques,  turn,  tiu*n 
From  exquisite  and  futile  patterning! 
Many  can  say  that  violets  are  sweet: 
Few  can  declare  man's  destiny.    Choose  thou 
The  nobler  task.    A  world  will  listen  then. 
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PRATERS   FOR   RAIN 

The  time  was  when  I  thought  that 
praying  for  rain  was  an  indelicacy  and 
intrusion,  but  I  am  now  ready  to  engage 
in  any  concerted  action  for  either  the 
early  or  the  latter  rain.  Since  I  have 
found  out  what  it  does  for  my  soul,  and 
how  it  enters  upon  its  best  and  most 
intelligible  passages  on  a  rainy  day,  my 
mind  is  wholly  changed.  It  took  me 
years  to  realize  and  confess  that  a  secret 
and  modest  delight  thrills  through  my 
whole  being  when  the  day  is  bad.  Let  it 
mount  to  a  storm  and  my  happiness  is 
complete.  Each  fresh  gust  against  the 
pane  means  that  one  more  kind  friend 
will  leave  me  alone  to^y,  and  as  it  wan- 
ders through  the  town  it  will  smite  other 
windows  and  bring,  a  lively  hope  to  my 
fellows  that  they  will  not  be  bothered 
with  me.  I  could  never  brave  conven- 
tionality enough  to  shut  them  off  myself. 
If  any  one  wants  me  I  am  powerless  to 
say  No,  because  of  the  number  of  bacca- 
laureate sermons  I  have  listened  to,  and 
an  obsession  of  serviceableness  which 
they  have  produced  in  me ;  but  the  rain  or 
snow  can  absolve  me  without  appearance 
of  neglect.  So,  though  I  have  come  late  to 
the  conflict,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  am, 
now  ready  to  pray  for  rain  and  a  lot  of  it  ? 

Every  one  testifies  to  the  pleasant  sen- 
sations produced  by  the  sound  of  rain  on 
the  roof.  Strict  poetry  requires  a  shingle 
roof,  but  it  sounds  good  even  on  a  tin 
roof.  And  the  banging  shutter  pnxxiuces 
a  sense  of  peace  and  contentment  which 
we  do  not  analyze  as  we  ought.  It  is  due 
to  the  assiu*ance  that  nobody  will  come. 
And  some  assurance  of  that  ^rt  is  what 
all  the  world  's  a-seeking  nowadays.  It  is 
the  hunger  for  some  such  assurance  that 
makes  us  hunt  up  sanatoriums  and  other 
mechanical  contrivances  for  solitude. 
Sometimes  I  have  wondered  if  we  might 
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hot  need  a  new  reign  of  the  monastery. 
All  these  things  I  have  turned  over  in  my 
mind,  canvassing  all  the  f easiUe  forms  of 
taking  to  the  woods,  and  lo  and  behold  I 
find  that  a  good  drizzling  day  will  do 
most  of  the  things  I  require  of  a  monas- 
tery. That  anything  so  Tnill^nniiJ  in 
character  could  be  achieved  by  just  an 
ordinary  downpour  of  two  days'  duration 
makes  me  feel  that  when  the  worid  was 
set  going  it  was  well  supplied  with  all  re- 
cuperative agencies.  Give  me  health  and 
enough  rainy  days  and  I  will  make  the 
monastery  look  ridiculous. 

Here  I  was  thinking  that  things  would 
never  be  any  bettff  until  we  had  hit  upon 
a  brand-new  and  perfect  economic  sys- 
tem. But  a  little  sleet  <Mr  the  promise  of 
an  all-day  storm  I  find  composes  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  a  way  that  econonucs  is  un- 
able to  approach.  Results  v^ch  I  sup- 
posed impossible  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
trained  nurse  and  a  sanatorium  and  a 
nut  diet,  I  find  ensue  naturally  in  the 
presence  of  sufficient  rainfall.  I  was  nerv- 
ing myself  up  to  chew  every  mouthful 
thhty-three  times,  but  ia  a  good  dripping 
day  I  quite  forget  all  these  nostrums  be- 
cause of  the  growing  tide  of  contentm^it 
and  cheerfulness  which  rises  in  my  heart. 
My  straying  faculties  of  mind,  i^diich  had 
become  more  and  more  centrifugal,  are 
now  drawn  in  and  centralized.  I  go  like 
an  arrow  to  the  thing  I  like  best  to  do 
and  have  been  meaning  to  do  all  these 
months.  The  deferred  task  comes  quietly 
out  of  the  drawo*  and  I  go  to  wtx-k  upon 
it  as  if  I  had  never  stopped.  I  fed  con- 
densed and  drawn  together.  I  luxuriate 
in  minding  my  own  busioess  instead  of 
trying  to  run  the  whole  world.  My  very 
being  relaxes  and  my  fussiness  dqiarts. 
The  world  seems  ample,  generous,  and 
good-natured. 

They  noticed  tlus  at  Concord  long  ago 
when  Emerson  spoke  of  "  the  tumuitu- 
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ous  |Hivac7  <^  storm/'  and  Thoreau  said 
that  h^  was  never  happier  than  when  it 
rained.  I  suppose  that  when  the  blast 
howled  around  his  casement  Emerson 
felt  morally  certain  that  Bronson  Alcott 
could  not  get  over  in  such  a  night  as  that. 
You  may  think  that  a  man  has  the  great- 
est intellect  since  Plato  without  wanting 
him  running  in  all  the  time.  Thoreau 
did  not  propose  to  do  what  people  wanted 
him  to  do  in  any  case,  but  it  was  a  relief 
to  him  now  and  then  to  know  that  they 
could  not  justly  expect  that  he  should.  It 
eased  his  conscience. 

Even  if  you  decide  to  go  out  on  the 
street  you  meet  people  on  a  natural  and 
pleasant  basis.  They  will  continue  to  say 
what  is  not  true  from  sheer  force  of  habit, 
but  underneath  their  complaint  of  the 
weather  you  detect  that  they  are  enjoying 
it  hugely  and  wishing  it  would  never  let 
up. 

It  consolidates  and  glorifies  the  home, 
and  on  such  days  I  am  most  keenly  aware 
that  I  have  one.  The  telephone,  which 
ordinarily  stirs  my  apprehension,  now 
brings  nothing  but  good  news.  Three  of 
the  societies  to  which  our  wife  and 
mother  belongs  intimate  that  they  will 
not  convene  to-day,  and  this  was  the  day 
when  all  three  of  them  came  together. 
The  Society  of  Scratchers  for  P^miscu- 
ous  Knowledge  (knitting  allowed)  will 
forego  the  pleasure  of  reunion  and  re- 
edification  this  morning.  This  is  a  boon. 
Nothing  but  rain  was  ever  able  to  stop 
that  coterie  yet.  The  Lunch  Club,  a 
limited  organization  for  the  exchange  and 
discussion  of  picturesque  edibles,  at 
whose  sessions  the  father  and  children 
eat  furtively  and  untimely  in  the  kitchen 
and  use  the  backstairs,  will  not  fore- 
gather to-day,  and  the  time  usually  spent 
in  telling  each  other  how  little  time  they 
have  will  thus  be  saved.  So  far  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  household  have  steadily 
risen.  Our  four  walls  bid  fair  to  become  a 
home  if  we  have  much  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  the  keystone  is  dropped  firmly 
into  our  domestic  arch  when  word  ar- 
rives that  the  Pontifical  Society  for  the 


P^motion  of  literary  Awe  (knitting  and 
all  cogD&te  forms  of  relief  sternly  pro- 
hibited) adjourns  for  two  weeks.  There 
was  to  have  been  a  symposium  on  Pesta- 
lozzi  with  an  addendum  on  Horace  Mann 
and  Antioch  College,  but  no  one  will  ever 
care  to  know  what  she  has  missed.  The 
worst  is  over  and  joy  settles  over  the 
house.  The  children  do  not  ask  to  be  en- 
tertained. In  every  room  is  a  happy  and 
contented  being  absorbed  in  some  satisfy- 
ing occupation.  The  world  is  rung  off. 
The  rain  did  it.  And  if  any  one  is  "sair 
hauden  doon  '*  it  is  only  by  the  occa- 
sional dark  thought  that  such  things  can- 
not last  forever. 

If  the  denudation  of  our  forests  is  to 
result  in  an  impoverished  rainfall  and 
an  increased  impossibility  of  staying  at 
home  I  shall  join  in  the  outcry  for  preser- 
vation of  the  forests.  Humanity  will  be 
too  much  for  itself  without  forests.  No- 
thing breaks  up  the  mob  spirit  like  water. 
And  hereafter  I  shall  not  laugh  at  the 
preacher  who  closed  a  fervent  appeal  by 
saying,  "  Brethren,  you  have  a  spark ! 
Water  it!  "  The  dear  man  was  a  better 
psychologist  than  I  am.  My  spark  would 
amount  to  something  if  I  could  water  it 
oftener. 

"  ESCAPED    FROM   OLD   GAR- 
DENS " 

In  the  days  when  I  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  hunt  down  in  my  well-thimibed 
Gray  every  flower  of  wood  and  field,  and 
fit  it  to  its  Latin  name,  I  used  often  to 
meet  this  phrase.  At  first,  being  young,  I 
resented  it.  I  scorned  gardens :  their  care- 
f  uUy  planned  and  duly  tended  splendors 
were  not  for  me.  The  orchid  in  the  deep 
woods  or  by  the  edge  of  the  lonely  swamp, 
the  rare  and  long-sought  heather  in  the 
open  moorland,  these  it  was  that  roused 
my  ardor.  And  to  find  that  some  newly 
discovered  flower  was  not  a  wild  flower  at 
all,  but  merely  a  garden  flower  "es- 
caped " !  The  very  word  carried  a  hint  of 
reprobation. 

But  as  the  years  went  on,  the  phrase 
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gathered  to  itself  meanings  vague  and 
subtle.  I  found  myself  welcoming  it  and 
regarding  with  a  warmer  interest  the 
flower  so  described.  From  what  old  gar- 
den had  it  come  ?  What  associations  and 
memories  did  it  bring  out  of  the  past? 
Had  the  paths  where  it  grew  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  encroachments  of  a  ruthless 
.civilization,  or  had  the  tide  of  human  life 
drawn  away  from  it  and  left  it  to  bie  en- 
gulfed by  the  forest  from  which  it  had 
once  been  wrested,  with  nothing  left  to 
mark  it  but  a  gnarled  old  lilac  tree  ?  I 
have  chanced  upon  such  spots  in  the 
heart  of  the  wood,  where  the  lilac  and  the 
apple  tree  and  the  old  stoned  cellar-wall 
are  all  that  are  left  to  testify  to  the  hiunan 
life  that  once  centred  there.  Or  had  the 
garden  from  which  its  seed  was  blown 
only  fallen  into  a  quiet  decay,  deserted 
but  not  destroyed,  left  to  bloom  un- 
checked and  untended,  and  fling  its  seeds 
to  the  smnmer  winds  that  its  flowers 
might"  escape  "  whither  they  would  ? 

Lately,  I  chanced  upon  such  a  garden. 
I  was  walking  along  a  quiet  roadside,  al- 
most dusky  beneath  the  shade  of  dose-set 
giant  maples,  when  an  unexpected  fra- 
grance breathed  upon  me.  I  lingered, 
wondering.  It  came  again,  in  a  warm 
wave  of  the  August  breeze.  I  looked  up 
at  the  tangled  bank  beside  me  —  surely, 
there  was  a  spray  of  box  peeping  out 
through  the  tall  weeds!  There  was  a 
bush  of  it  —  another  !  Ah !  it  was  a 
hedge,  a  box  hedge !  Here  were  the  great 
stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  gate,  and 
here  the  old,  square-capped  fence  posts, 
once  trim  and  white,  now  sunken  and 
silver  gray.  The  rest  of  the  fence  was 
lying  among  the  grasses  and  goldenrod, 
but  the  box  still  lived,  dead  at  the  top,  its 
leafless  branches  matted  into  a  hoary 
gray  tangle,  but  springing  up  from  below 
in  crisp  green  sprays,  lustrous  and  fra- 
grant as  ever,  and  richly  suggestive  of  the 
past  that  produced  it.  For  the  box  im- 
plies not  merely  human  life,  but  hiunan 
life  on  a  certain  scale,  leisurely,  decorous, 
well-considered.  It  implies  faith  in  an  es- 
tablished order  and  an  assured  future.  A 


beautiful  box  hedge  is  not  planned  for  im- 
mediate enjoyment,  it  is  built  up  inch  by 
inch  through  the  years,  a  legacy  to  one's 
heirs. 

Beside  the  gate  posts  stood  what  must 
once  have  been  two  pillars  of  box.  As  I 
passed  between  them  my  feet  felt  be- 
neath the  matted  weeds  of  many  seasons 
the  broad  stones  of  the  old  Bagged  walk 
that  led  up  through  the  garden  to  the 
house.  Following  it,  I  found,  not  the 
house,  but  the  wide  stone  blocks  of  the 
old  doOTsteps,  and  b^ond  these,  a  rtdn 
—  gray  ashes  and  blackened  brick,  two 
great  heaps  of  stone  where  the  chimneys 
had  been,  with  the  stone  slabs  that  lined 
the  fireplaces  fallen  together.  At  one  end 
was  the  deep  stone  cellar  filled  now  with 
young  beeches  as  tall  as  the  house  once 
was.  Just  outside  stood  two  cherry  trees 
close  to  the  old  house-wall  —  so  dose 
that  they  had  burned  with  it  and  now 
stood,  black  and  bare  and  gaunt,  in  silent 
comradeship.  At  the  other  end  I  almost 
stumbled  into  the  old  well,  dark  and  still, 
with  a  glimmer  of  sky  at  the  bottom. 

But  I  did  not  like  the  ruin,  nor  the 
black  well  lurking  in  the  weeds  and  ashes. 
The  garden  was  better,  and  I  went  back 
to  it  and  followed  the  stone  path  as  it 
turned  past  the  end  of  the  house  and  led, 
under  another  broad  hedge  of  box  now 
choked  by  lusty  young  maples,  to  the  old 
rose-garden.  Beyond  were  giant  lilacs, 
and  groups  of  waxberry  bushes  covered 
with  the  pretty  white  bolls  that  children 
love  to  string ;  there  was  the  old-fashioned 
"  burmng-bush,'*  already  preparing  its 
queer,  angled  berries  for  autumn  sploi- 
dors.  And  among  these,  still  holding 
their  own  in  the  tangle,  dumps  of  the  tall, 
rose-lilac  phloxes  that  the  old  people 
seem  specially  to  have  loved,  swayed  in 
the  light  bre^  and  filled  the  place  with 
their  heavy,  languorous  fragrance. 

Truly,  it  is  a  lovdy  spot,  my  old  gar- 
den, lovelier,  perhaps,  than  whoi  it  was 
in  its  golden  prime,  when  its  hedges  were 
faultlessly  trimmed  and  its  walks  wire 
edged  with  neat  flower  borders,  when 
their    smooth    flagging-stones    showed 
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never  a  weed,  and  even  the  little  heaps  of 
earth  piled  up,  grain  by  grain,  by  the  in- 
dustrious  ants,  were  swept  away  each 
morning  by  the  industrious  broom.  Then 
human  life  centred  here,  now  it  is  very 
far  away.  All  the  sounds  of  the  outside 
world  come  faintly  to  this  plac^  and  take 
on  its  quality  of  quiet  —  the  lowing  of 
cows  in  the  pastures,  the  shouts  of  men  in 
the  fields,  ^e  deep,  vibrant  note  of  the 
railroad  train  which  goes  singing  across 
distances  where  its  rattle  and  roar  fail  to 
penetrate.  It  is  very  still  here.  Even  the 
birds  are  quieter,  and  the  crickets  and 
the  katydids  less  boisterous.  The  red 
squirrels  move  warily  through  the  tree- 
tops  with  almost  a  chastened  air,  the 
black  and  gold  butterflies  flutter  indo- 
lently about  the  heads  of  the  phlox,  a 
humming-bird,  flashing  green,  hovers 
about  some  belated  blossom-heads  of  the 
scarlet  bee-balm,  and  then,  as  if  to  point 
the  stillness,  alights  on  an  apple-twig, 
looking,  when  at  rest,  so  very  smaU! 
Only  the  cicada,  as  he  rustles  clumsily 
about  with  his  paper  wings  against  the 
flaking  bark  and  yellowing  leaves  of  an 
old  apple  tree,  seems  unmindful  of  the 
spell  of  silence  that  holds  the  place. 

And  the  garden  is  mine  now — mine 
because  I  have  found  it,  and  every  one 
else,  as  I  like  to  believe,  has  forgotten  it. 
Next  it  is  a  grove  of  big  old  trees  —  would 
they  not  have  been  cut  down  years  ago  if 
any  one  had  remembered  them  ?  And  on 
the  other  side  is  a  meadow  whose  thick 
grass,  waist-high,  ought  to  have  been 
mowed  last  June  and  gathered  into  some 
dusky,  fragrant  barn.  But  it  is  forgotten, 
Uke  the  garden,  and  will  go  leisurely  to 
seed  out  there  in  the  sun;  the  autumn 
winds  will  sweep  it  and  the  winter  snow 
will  mat  down  its  dried  tangle. 

Forgotten  —  and  as  I  lie  in  the  long 
grass,  drowsy  with  the  scent  of  the  hedge 
and  the  phlox,  I  seem  only  a  memory 
myself.  H I  stay  too  long  I  shall  forget  to 
go  away,  and  no  one  will  remember  to 
find  me.  In  truth,  I  feel  not  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  so.  Could  there  be  a 
better  place  ?   "  Escaped  from  old  gar- 


dens " !  Ah,  foolish,  foolish  flowers !  If 
I  had  the  happiness  to  be  born  in  an 
old  garden,  I  would  not  escape.  I  would 
stay  there,  and  dream  there,  forever! 

A  WORD  ABOUT  FLYING  CATER- 
PILLARS 

Mant  words  both  wise  and  foolish  are 
written  and  spoken  nowadays  concerning 
the  moral  regeneration  which  results 
from  artistic  environment.  We  hear  that 
in  certain  tenements  the  dear  old  tradi- 
tional chromos  of  ecstatic  saints,  gor- 
geous in  coats  of  many  colors,  have  been 
supplanted  by  shadowy  reproductions  of 
Mona  lisa's  disconcerting  smile,  that  the 
crude  theatrical  poster  has  been  ruth- 
lessly torn  down  by  the  helpful  hand  of 
the  Social  Uplifter,  and  in  its  place  has 
been  substituted  the  modern  equivalent 
of  a  God  Bless  our  Home  motto,  —  I 
refer  to  the  inevitable  little  group  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  prophets,  who  have  strayed 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  in  small  detachments  have 
invaded  every  American  home,  be  it  ever 
so  humble. 

The  crusade  for  reform  in  art  has  also 
assailed  the  temple  of  literature.  A  zealot 
for  social  regeneration  has  given  us  to 
understand,  that  after  she  had  really  got 
to  work  uplifting  the  slums,  converted 
scrubwomen  began  to  quote  Ruskin  as 
glibly  as  if  he  were  the  latest  cheap  come- 
dian, while  Dante  and  Pater  were  house- 
hold, not  to  say  tenement,  words. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Personally  I  think 
there  is  but  one  more  painful  example  of 
the  triumph  of  art  over  nature  than  a 
trained  seal  ringing  a  dinner-bell  or  push- 
ing a  perambulator;  and  that  is  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting  washerwoman  who  has  been 
taught  to  admire  Botticelli  and  to  quote 
George  Meredith.  In  each  case  we  may 
marvel  at  the  patience  and  skill  of  the 
trainer,  but  are  we  anything  but  shocked 
at  the  result  ?  There  are  plenty  of  things 
we  can  learn  from  the  seal,  there  are  still 
more  things  that  we  can  learn  from  the 
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poor  scrubwoman,^ — lessoDB  in  endur- 
ance, true  neighborliness,  and  kind- 
heartedness.  There  are  also,  of  course, 
innumerable  things  she  can  learn  from  us, 
things  which  will  be  more  helpful  and 
more  pleasurable  to  her  than  a  mere  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  great  masters. 
Firing  off  pistols  will  not  be  a  valuable 
accomplishment  to  a  seal  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  native  element. 

I  suppose  these  heretical  doctrines  will 
be  set  down  as  the  vaporings  of  a  reac- 
tionary, or  perhaps  the  smug  sentiments 
of  a  Pharisaical  citizen  who  is  trying  to 
discourage  the  Privileged  from  uplifting 
the  Downtrodden.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  to  try  to  curb  the  progressive 
spirit  of  this  age  of  altruism.  I  merely 
wish  —  in  all  hiunility  —  to  utter  a  word 
of  protest  against  arrogant  and  ignorant 
idealists  who  are  trying  to  teach  insincer- 
ity and  affectation  to  the  few  really  sin- 
cere and  ingenuous  souls  left  unpolluted 
by  modem  over-civilization. 

I  do  not  mean  to  approve  of  Mrs. 
Stetson's  conservative  butterfly,  who  so 
much  preferred  to  remain  a  worm  that  he 
madly  tried  to  climb  back  into  his  chrys- 
alis, but  I  think  that  when  we  introduce 
Mr.  Walter  Pater  to  Mrs.  O'Toole,  we 
are  tying  artificial  wings  to  a  caterpillar 
and  expecting  him  to  float  about  like  a 
butterfly.  His  efforts  to  soar  are  pitiful. 
If  the  wings  develop  from  the  inside  he 
will  fly  naturally,  and  when  that  moment 
comes,  I  promise  to  be  behind  no  one  in 
admiring  his  spontaneous  flight.  But 
most  of  us  belong  to  that  large  family  of 
worms  who  will  never  turn  into  butter- 
flies, and  if  we  can  learn  to  crawl  a  little 
less  lumberingly  ourselves  we  shall  be 
setting  a  better  example  to  oiu*  still  slower 
friends  than  if  we  try  to  teach  them  to  use 
flying-machines. 

Will  no  one,  then,  take  my  worm's-eye 
view  of  life  and  join  my  Creeper's  Cru- 
sade ?  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead  that  he  will  come  with  me  to  a  "con- 
verted tenement,"  throw  Mrs.  Browning 
out  of  the  window  and  reinstate  the 
Duchess,  request  Hosea  and  Jeremiah  to 


move  on,  and  in  spite  of  their  lamenta- 
tions enthrone  a  lurid  caricature  hem  a 
Sunday  Supplement? 

Nothing  is  beautiful  unless  it  is  sincere 
and  appropriate.  One's  surroundings 
should  express  one's  individuality  and 
one's  personal  predilectionB.  The  mod- 
em drawing-room,  which  rcprcacnts 
merely  the  taste  of  the  architect  and  in- 
terior decorator,  is  faultily  faultless  and 
splendidly  null  unless  there  is  in  it  some 
personal  touch  or  suggestic»i  of  those 
who  are  to  live  within  its  walls.  Hiis  hu- 
man note  is  often  out  of  harmony  with 
the  general  scheme.  Sometimes  a  dumsy 
black-walnut  desk  or  a  stuffy  old  arm- 
chair is  the  inartistic  medium  through 
which  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is 
dead  alone  survives.  Never  mind,  —  it 
is  that  touch  of  nature  which  gives  life  to 
the  dead  perfection  of  the  decorator's  art, 
—  it  is  that  discordant  note  for  whidli  the 
inward  ear  listens. 

Just  so,  to  me  at  least,  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  tenement-house  room  in 
which  the  bare  necessities  of  life  can  be 
brightened  by  only  the  scantiest  aesthetic 
touches,  and  in  which  these  toudies  have 
been  supplied  by  an  alien  hand.  More 
beautiful  —  because  more  expressive  of 
the  genuine  taste  of  its  posseascirs  —  is 
the  laboriously-wrou^  antimacassar  of 
beads  and  plush,  or  the  chiomo  represent- 
ing the  fruits  of  California,  than  the 
Lippo  lippi  madonna  or  the  chaste  Jap- 
anese vase  which  the  Uplif ter  would  fain 
substitute  for  them.  P^^edoaity  is  bad 
enough  in  drawing-rooms,  it  is  intolermUe 
in  tenements.  When  we  try  to  force  upon 
uneducated  tastes  an  aj^predation  of, 
let  us  say,  Bume- Jones  or  Bernard  Shaw, 
we  are  prying  open  a  bud,  destroying 
the  embryonic  flower  inside,  and  tying  a 
tissue-paper  rose  on  the  stem.  Instead  of 
trying  to  teach  the  less  privil^ed  daases 
(horrible  phrase !)  to  pretend  to  like  what 
they  don't  like,  let  us  try  to  learn  from 
them  to  have  the  courage  of  our  own 
tastes,  —  be  they  good  or  bad.  Faper 
wings  cannot  turn  a  caterpUlar  into  a 
butterfly. 
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THE   MANUSCRIPT-READER 

Not  long  ago  I  read  in  the  Club  the 
confessions  of  one  (to  whom  I  am  dose  of 
kin)  who  wrote  of  the  trials  and  thank- . 
less  efforts  of  the  proof-reader.  I  said, 
"  Why  should  not  I,  availing  myself  of 
the  same  blessed  privilege,  tell  antiphon- 
ally  of  the  lot  of  a  manuscript-reader  for 
a  Best  Magazine?"  Anonymity  is  a 
shdter,  nay  a  necessity  in  my  case,  for  I 
know  that  I  am  of  all  men  least  beloved ; 
the  poet  of  passion  and  pain,  the  teller  of 
fables,  the  discoverer  oi  new  solar  the- 
ories, the  peddler  of  threadbare  humor 
—  to  my  obtuseness  and  inexorability 
are  all  their  Ul  fortunes  laid.  I  do  not 
complain ;  I  have  seen  the  troubles  of  an 
editor  and  rejoiced  that  I  was  unknown 
and  undisooverable.  But  it  interests  me 
to  consider  the  contrary  r61es  I  fill  — 
the  role  I  play  in  my  own  eyes,  and  the 
role  I  play  to  an  unappreciative  gallery. 

Among  my  friends  I  am  considered  an 
innocuous  and  mild-mannered  person, 
intelligent,  I  believe,  and  kind-hearted. 
The  ideal  I  entertain  for  my  professional 
self  does  not  greatly  differ,  save  that  it  in- 
cludes an  almost  pathetic  eagerness  to  see 
good  in  everything.  Through  page  after 
page  of  ineffective  and  futile  manuscript 
I  have  patiently  taken  my  daily  way,  hop- 
ing that  somewhere  among  them  I  may 
yet  find  a  child  of  promise.  A  few  times 
in  my  career  I  have  made  real  finds  — 
those  are  the  stars  in  my  innominate 
crown;  but  more  often  —  how  tragically 
often!  —  my  hopes  have  proved  insub- 
stantial. I  think  of  the  countless  letters 
of  encouragement  that  I  have  written 
(working  on  my  sub-editorial  level),  of 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions  I  have 
poured  fcnrth!  In  sentimental  moods  I 
like  to  picture  myself  a  gardener,  walk- 
ing affectionately,  though  unrecognized, 
amid  the  growing  things  of  the  garden 
patch;  propping  some  fragile  annual 
here  against  a  stick,  banking  the  earth 
there  about  some  too  adventurous  sprout, 
watering  with  waterpot  of  cheer  the  seed- 
lings just  peeping  above  the  soil,  and 


wondering  if  they  will  have  strength 
and  courage  to  persist  through  drouth 
and  parasite  until  blossoming  time.  It  is 
a  splendidly  vicarious  occupation,  that  of 
manuscript-gardener.  If  there  is  a  prize 
to  be  won  at  the  exhibition,  it  is  to  be 
won  by  others  than  you;  and  yoiu*  satis- 
faction must  be  that  you  have  seen  the 
process  and  had  some  inconspicuous 
part  in  it. 

But  the  yoiing  aspirant,  to  whom  I  am 
merely  a  gateway,  what  a  different  view 
he  takes  of  my  case.  "  If  I  can  only  get  by 
the  reader !  '*  he  promises  himself.  That 
is  why  he  so  often  sends  a  little  letter  un- 
der a  separate  cover  to  The  Editor,  with 
an  underlined  "  Personal  '*  in  one  corner. 
It  is  a  brief  r^sum^  of  his  career  hitherto, 
a  prospectus  of  his  intentions,  a  key  to  the 
present  parable,  and  a  request  that  his 
manuscript  receive  personal  considera- 
tion and  a  word  of  candid  criticism.  "  I 
have  heard,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  way  hired 
manuscript-readers  do  thdr  work ! " 
What  dark  suggestions  are  there  of  stu- 
pidity, indolence,  —  venality,  even! 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  inevitability  of 
this  view,  and  there  is  a  certain  grim 
humor  in  it,  beside.  Even  the  poorest  of 
us,  I  suppose,  who  sends  his  story  or 
poem  to  a  magazine,  believes  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  there.  If  the  successful 
writer  must  believe  in  himself,  how  much 
more  the  unsuccessful  writer!  An  ad- 
verse verdict  upon  his  work  is  never 
taken,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  as  "  imply- 
ing any  lack  of  merit "  (blessed  phrase !), 
—  merely  as  a  failure  to  recognize  its 
particular  virtue;  the  writer  knows  what 
that  is,  and  would  like  to  explain ;  but  the 
reader  stands  in  the  way!  The  reader 
comes  to  recognize  this  opprobrium  as  an 
inherent  penalty  of  his  position,  and  — 
yes,  he  does  accustom  himself  to  it. 

Yet  there  is  one  of  lus  duties,  to  which, 
I  believe,  if  he  is  really  a  hiunan  being,  he 
can  never  accustom  himself.  It  brings 
every  time  the  same  pang  of  regret  and 
pity,  the  more  intense  because  there  is  no 
remedy.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  put 
into  my  hands  a  book  manuscript,  con> 
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taining  over  seven  hundred  pages  of 
closely-lined  foolscap.  It  was  written  in 
a  fine  though  rather  trembling  hand,  all 
the  letters  carefully  formed,  and  the 
downstrokes  delicately  shaded;  it  was 
divided  into  chapters  of  about  twenty 
pages  in  length,  and  each  chapter  was 
sewed  at  the  side  and  bore  an  ornamental 
title-page,  under  the  lettering  of  which 
were  still  visible  the  scrupulously  erased 
rulings.  And  with  the  manuscript  came  a 
letter  on  ruled  note-paper :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  — 

I  am  sending  herewith  an  entirely 
original  novel  written  by  myself,  Mar- 
garet^  or.  Tried  as  by  Fire,  which  I  hope 
you  will  find  desirable  for  your  esteemed 
periodical,  same  to  be  paid  f<»r  at  your 
regular  rates  for  such  contributions.  .  .  . 
I  may  add  that  though  some  of  the  char- 
acters and  events  are  real,  I  have  changed 
all  their  names,  and  am  sure  that  no  feel- 
ings could  be  hurt.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
typewriter;  but  I  hope  that  will  not  pre- 
vent you  from  giving  the  novel  a  consider- 
ation. .  .  . 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
dreams  of  fame  and  wealth  that  must 
have  gleamed  across  the  vision  of  the 
Ambitious  little  woman  as  she  patiently 
copied  off  word  by  word,  line  by  line,  the 
final  transcript  of  her  entirely  original 
novel!  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  lonely 
kitchen  of  a  Nebraska  farm,  across  the 
wide-stretching  acres  of  which  she  looked 
wistfully  away  toward  a  land  where  tal- 
«nt  would  not  go  unrewarded,  where  life 
would  be  something  else  than  an  endless 
cycle  of  uneventful  months.  And  cer- 
tainly she  looked  forward  with  trembling 
eagerness  to  the  day  when  Marg&ret 
would  be  the  talk  of  the  season  among 
the  literary  circles. 

"What !  "  she  could  hear  them  saying 
already.  "  Did  you  say  the  author  of 
that  marvelous  book  was  a  Nebraska 
woman  ?  " 

"Yes,  is  n't  it  incredible!  No  one 
had  evei:  heard  of  her  before.    This  b 


her  very  first  work.  It  really  looks  as  if 
the  great  American  novel  had  come  at 
last!" 

It  was  hard  to  send  Margaret^  or, 
•  Tried  as  by  Fire  back  to  its  creator;  and 
when  I  think  of  all  the  other  Uighted 
hopes  and  wounded  hearts  that  lie  along 
my  path,  I  am  very  willing  to  remain 
unknown.  These  things  I  do  as  a  func- 
tion, not  as  a  person;  and  surely,  surdy, 
they  will  not  be  charged  upon  my  per- 
sonal account  —  when,  or  if,  the  author 
of  Margaret  and  I  ever  meet  in  Heaven. 

THE    women's    clubs 

A  MUCH  perturbed  mind  claims  the 
privil^e  of  the  anonymity  of  the  Con- 
tributors* Club  to  use  the  time-honored 
method  of  finding  out  what  she  thinks  by 
writing  an  article  about  it.  It 's  about  the 
Women's  Clubs. 

Being  of  a  curious  turn  of  mind,  and 
somewhat  abnormally  interested  in  what- 
ever is  spectacular,  my  imagination  was 
aroused  by  seeing  in  print  early  last  year 
that  "  Boston  would  be  taken  possession 
of  by  an  army  of  800,000  women  in  Jane, 
1908."  So  satisfying  was  thb  mental 
vision, — 800,000  women  occupying  the 
trolley  cars  of  Boston  in  beautiful  but 
broiling  June, — that  I  rested  there  for  a 
time  before  I  needed  to  be  informed  that 
what  was  really  to  hi^pen  was  a  con- 
vocation of  the  representatives  of  the 
membership  of  the  Genotd  FederatioD 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

Then  my  interest  became  scientific, 
and  I  went  seriously  about  investigating 
what  I  am  assured  is  a  significant  modem 
"  movement."  First,  I  studied  the  gen- 
eral Federation.  I  found  that  it  is  made 
up  "of  Women's  Clubs,  State  Federa- 
tions, Territorial  Federations,  National 
Societies  and  kindred  orgaauBations." 
In  its  charter  it  b  stated  to  be  "for 
educational,  industrial,  philanthn^, 
literary,  artistic  and  scientific  culture/' 
and  a  medium  of  communication  Ux 
"the  various  Women's  Clubs  throughout 
the  world."   It  b  supported  by  annoal 
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dues  assessed  according  to  the  member- 
^ip  of  clubs. 

**  Seems,  Madam,  nay,  I  know  not 
seems,"  was  the  substance  of  the  an- 
swers I  have  had  to  my  inquiry,  "  What 
does  the  Greneral  Federation  seem  to  do 
most  ?  "  The  pursuit  of  culture  had  not 
appeared  to  be  uppermost  in  their  public 
meetings.  Tabulating  the  nebulous  nega- 
tives of  all  my  correspondence,  I  find  that 
there  are  certain  committees  that  repre- 
sent definite  propaganda,  all  honorable  to 
their  hearts  and  heads,  and  at  the  bien- 
nial meetings  these  conmiittees  present  a 
Teport  of  their  activities,  —  correspond- 
ence, petitions,  amateur  investigations, 
and  occasional  descents  on  legislative 
halls;  that  they  are  represented  at  the 
meetings  by  a  "specialist,"  and  an  ad- 
dress is  made  by  him,  looking  to  arouse 
interest  that  shall  be  loosed  upon  the 
single  club  by  the  returned  delegate. 

Up  to  190^  the  Federation  had  been  in 
process  of  "  building ; "  "  to  perfect  its  or- 
ganization" had  absorbed  the  real  ener- 
gy of  its  members.  Since  1904  further 
•changes  have  been  made,  so  that  it  is 
now  regarded  as  a  "complete  organism." 
It  has  a  system  of  correspondence,  with 
a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  information, 
and  is  the  custodian  of  its  own  history. 
It  has  its  monthly  journal.  It  looks  to 
have  a  General  Federation  course  of 
.study.  Yet,  to  my  repeatedly  asked  ques- 
tion regarding  what  it  seems  to  accom- 
plish, came  the  answer, "  Seems,  Madam, 
nay,  I  know  not  seems;  it  is." 

A  persistence  in  mere  being  is  praise- 
worthy, and  I  can  see  it  so,  but  I  also  see, 
when  I  look  upon  this  admirable  organ- 
ism, a  thing  having  perpetual  motion 
lletween  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
running  and  rumbling,  and  never  stop- 
ping. It  occasions  much  tending  and 
nursing,  and  some  soothing,  but,  alas,  I 
know  tiiat  a  machine  wears  out  when  it 
runs  and  does  n't  make  anything.  This 
is  true  of  even  the  human  machine  that 
runs  and  does  n't  make  anything —  but 
roeeches.  Because  I  like  this  machine, 
"i^tcy  to  find  out  what  it  makes. 


Finally,  I  asked  my  question,  in  terms 
of  "  make,"  of  a  much-badgered  club- 
woman, and  she  snapped  me  the  quick 
answer,  ''Make!  it  tries  to  make  clubs 
and  club-women  do  their  duty."  Now 
I  seem  to  perceive.  The  General  Feder- 
ation is  the  preceptress  of  this  extensive 
school,  correspondence  school,  and  the 
clubs  and  club- women  are  the  scholars. 
What  I  must  do  is  to  ask  the  scholars 
about  the  teacher.  I  visited  many  clubs 
and  asked  always,  ''What  does  the 
General  Federation  do  for  yom*  club?" 
The  answers  of  one  president  are  typical. 
"  It  does  very  little.  We  were  a  club  with 
our  own  ways  before  we  joined  the  Fed- 
eration, and  now,  although  we  feel  that 
we  ought  to  belong  to  federations,  our 
members  do  not  like  to  be  bothered  with 
federation  literature.  My  desk  is  full  of 
appeals  to  the  club  from  the  various  com- 
mittees, and  I  have  n't  brought  any  be- 
fore the  club,  for  one  is  as  important  as 
another.  And  our  club-women  are  im- 
patient at  having  the  time  necessary  to 
consider  these  questions  taken  from  the 
regular  programme." 

"But  are  n't  you  cooperating  with  the 
aims  of  the  Greneral  Federation  ?"  would 
be  my  somewhat  surprised  next  ques- 
tion. 

"No,  only  indirectly  and  as  any  par- 
ticular person  may  be  interested.  You 
see  we  have  our  conmnunity  interests  and 
our  lectures  and  you  know  how  little  time 
there  is." 

"Then  how  is  the  work  done  that  the 
General  Federation  seems  to  be  doing  ?  " 

"Why,  I  don't  know;  you  see  they 
have  their  own  committees  and  really 
you  know  there  is  n't  time  for  everything. 
Excuse  me,  please,  I  see  my  social  com- 
mittee is  waiting.  We  are  planning  our 
annual  reception  to  the  Federation 
officers." 

"  Why,"  I  tried  to  ask  of  her  vanishing 
presence,  "why  are  you  willing  to  enter- 
tain the  Federation,  and  yet  refuse  to 
entertain  their  ideas  ?  Why  can  you  give 
cakes  and  ale,  and  why  can't  you  give 
information  ?  " 
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One  who  ponders  insufBcient  data  is  lia- 
ble to  error  in  conclusions.  But  when  they 
are  all  the  data  one  can  get,  the  reflective 
mind  will  ponder.  I  could  not  easily  dis- 
pel my  earlier  conclusion  of  school  and 
pupil,  —  it  was  something  to  go  on.  In 
reviewing  certain  pedagogical  relations  I 
come  upon  the  school  that  is  popular  and 
richly  supported,  but  its  curriculum  is 
not  its  attraction;  that  lies  in  some  subtle 
quality  —  a  quality  that  makes  men 
want  to  be  of  its  alunmi  with  as  little  of 
its  scholastic  regimen  as  possible.  So 
club-women  want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Federation,  but  they  don't  want  to  be 
too  much  bothered  with  its  direct  aims. 
If  I  were  speaking  only  of  myself  as  a 
club-woman,  I  should  liken  the  impulse 
to  have  and  to  hold  a  membership  in  this 
great  organization  to  the  irresistible  in- 
stinct that  brings  a  little  boy  to  the  circus 
before  it  is  anywhere  near  time  for  the 
parade  to  start.  If  anything  is  going  to 
happen,  he  wants  to  be  a  part  of  it.  How  . 
endearing  is  Cicero  in  his  naive  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter :  **  All  of  which 
I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was." 

**The  Federation  may  become  a 
mighty  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the 
century,  if  wielded  as  a  whole, —  an  army 
of  builders,  ready,  alert,  systematic,  and 
scientific,  not  only  a  potent  force  in  this 
generation,  but  transmitting  to  the  next 
a  vigor  and  strength  which  has  never 
been  given  by  any  race  of  women  to  their 
inheritors."  Now,  there  is  a  glimmer  of 
light  illuminating  this  mystical  relation. 
The  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  pro- 
mise of  this  hq>eful  organism.  It  is  seen 
to  be  in  the  realm  of  the  probable  that, 
although  built  in  uncertainty,  this  crea- 
tion of  modem  womanhood  is  likely  to 
be  of  determining  authority  in  future 
conditions.    To  them  who  had  the  au- 


dacity to  conceive,  the  inspiratiou  to 
nurture,  and  the  tenacity  to  persist,  will 
come  great  gifts  and  high  honor.  The 
organization  will  become  a  social  institu- 
tion, and  blind,  indeed,  would  she  be 
who  neglected  to  catch  the  skirts  of  it,  and 
be  a  part  of  whatever  future  it  may  have. 
Questions  in  terms  of  '*to  seem"  or 
'  'to  make  "  are  not  germane.  The  verb 
is  wrong.  It  is  a  question  of  movement. 
The  Federation  is  a  procession,  a  tri- 
umphal progress.  It  is  going  on  its  way 
toward  that  ultimate  state  that  many 
women  see  to  be  the  perfect  human  con- 
dition—  a  state  where  the  leisure,  the 
intelligence,  the  beneficent  rule,  is  all 
theirs  and  man  is  the  industrial  machine. 
It  would  be  purblind  not  to  go  along  with 
it :  so  touching  hands  together,  and  in  the 
step  of  the  inunortal  dance  of  Pan  we  go- 
on singing  relevantly,  — 

**  We  don't  know  where  we  'xe  gwagt 
But  we  're  on  the  way." 

MADAME  poulard's  OMELETTB 

Does  the  Contributor  who  gave  such 
a  delightful  account  of  the  inn  at  Mont 
Saint-Michel,  in  the  April  Atlantic,  know 
the  quatrain  which  Madame  Poulard 
once  inspired.'  An  American  who  had 
been  sitUng  in  the  little  cafe  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Poulard  Aine  saw  a 
large  company  of  Englishmen  in  knick- 
erbockers coming  up  the  narrow  street 
and  going  into  the  inn;  he  promptly 
crossed  over  and  wrote  these  lines  in  tl^ 
guest  book :  — 

Joan  of  Arc,  at  point  of  lance. 
Drove  the  English  out  of  France: 
Madame  Poulard  did  better  yet : 
She  brought  them  back  with  her  ome- 
lette. 
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RANK'S  Linen  Lawn 
is  beautiful,  fine,  well 
made  and  has  an  excel- 
lent writing  surface. 
In  addition  it  has  that 
indefinable  something  called  "style" ' 
or  "distinction"  which  has  made  it 
a  popular  fabric  -  surface  writing 
paper  for  ten  years. 

ERTAIN  writing 
papers,  Highland 
Linen,  for  instance, 
have  characteristics 
which  bespeak  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  It  is  hard  to 
define  them  or  explain  them,  but 
they  are  there  and  they  reflect  like 
characteristics  in  all  who  use  High- 
land Linen.  Do  not  be  careless  of 
the  impression  you  make. 

HE  little  bit  of  beauti- 
fully polished  card- 
board which  bears  your 
name  and  represents 
your  personality  in 
social  intercourse  should  be  beyond 
suspicion  as  to  correctness  and  good 
quality.  This  is  why  the  social 
world  has  used  more  of  Crane's 
Calling  Cards  and  used  them  longer 
than  any  other  kind. 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  CO.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

(SucceflBora  to  Baton-Hurlbnt  Paper  Company) 
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